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BEAR-HUNTING.* 


ALL  men  who  are  eloquent  on  the 
cruelty  of  hunting,  beat  their  wives. 
That  is  a  general  rule,  admitting  of 
no  exceptions.  There  is  another. 
All  men  who  stammer  on  the  cruelty 
of  hunting,  are  beaten  by  their  wives. 
Fortunately  these  classes  are  not  nu- 
merous, otherwise  we  should  be  a 
code-pecked  and  hen-pecked  gene- 
ration. Humanity,  in  the  long  run, 
rejoices  in  pursuing  unto  the  death, 
on  foot  or  horseback,  lions,  tigers, 
bears,  wolves,  hyenas,  foxes,  marts, 
and  hares.  Were  you  to  talk  to  him- 
self of  the  cruelty  of  killing  a  lion, 
he  would  stun  you  with  a  roar  of  de- 
rision— to  a  tiger,  his  stripes  would 
wax  blacker  and  brighter  in  contempt 
— to  a  bear,  he  would  hug  you  to 
his  heart,  as  the  choicest  of  all  ima- 
ginable ninnies — to  a  wolf,  he  would 
suspect  you  of  being  a  man-trap — 
to  a  hyena,  he  would  laugh  in  your 
face — to  a  fox,  he  would  give  you 
such  a  brush  as  you  never  had  in 
your  life — to  a  mart,  he  would  look 
so  sweet  upon  you  that  you  would  be 
scented  like  a  milliner — to  a  hare,  he 
would  prick  up  his  ears  in  vain  emu- 
"  ition  of  the  length  of  your  own,  and 
yonder  to  see  an  ass  among  the 
Jipeds.  They  all  perfectly  well  know 
mt  they  were  made  to  be  hunted— 
:iat  they  are  provided,  to  fit  them  for 
it  end,  with  certain  organs  and 
icmbers,  which  otherwise  would  be, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  little  or 
no  use,  and  would  get  so  rusty,  that 


ere  long  the  creatures  would  be  al- 
most incapable  of  locomotion,  and 
would  absolutely  die  of  fat — the  most 
cruel  death  in  all  the  catalogue. 
Therefore,  let  Sir  John  Brute  and 
Jerry  Sneak  henceforth — on  the  sub- 
ject of  hunting — belong  to  the  dumb 
animals. 

Lion-hunting  and  tiger-hunting  are 
merely  catrhunting  on  a  considerably 
larger  scale ; — wolf-hunting  and  fox- 
hunting are  the  same  modified  by  cli- 
mate;— of  mart  and  hare-hunting, 
more  hereafter; — but  of  bear-hunt- 
ing it  is  now  our  intention  to  speak, 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
our  sporting  friend  Mr  Lloyd,  who 
was  born  under  Ursa  Major,  and 
does  credit  to  the  celestial  sign  of 
Bruin. 

The  passion  of  the  chase  is  strong 
in  Mr  Lloyd's  constitution.  It  seems 
for  years  to  have  been  his  ruling  pas- 
sion, and  to  have  made  him  a  perfect 
model  of  perpetual  motion.  But  like 
all  other  passions,  ruling  or  ruled,  it 
can  be  thrown  off  ad  libitum  by  a 
strong-bodied,  strong-minded  man. 
All  of  them,  we  hold,  are  in  our 
own  power,  and  at  our  own  disposal. 
True,  that  while  they  are  at  their 
acme  they  hurry  us  away  like  whirl- 
winds. But  then  they  are  whirlwinds 
of  our  own  raising,  and  we  are  still 
the  magicians  who  can  either  allay 
the  storm,  or  leap  out  of  it,  down 
upon  the  soft  calm  green  of  tranquil- 
lity and  peace.  Take  ambition.  You 
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Dear-lfunfing. 


[July 


nil"  I*  *'••    **    •  • 

u^^uily  with  the  clouds.  Take 
Love.  'In  '",,'  -entlemau 

know*  of  the  existence  m  this  world 
I, nt  of  one  auburn-haired,  ha/el-eyed, 
fragile-t.L'ured  an-cl,  with  a  slim  :in- 

H.  mdsmall '   -andonthetirelRli 

in-  is  flirting  with  a  red- 
headed HL'hl:uid  L'oatl.erdess,  sup- 
ported on  pedestal*  barely  human, 
•iitd  the  terror  of  all  worms.  Just  so 
with  iiny  other  sport  hi  W««- 
liiml  am  1  nalecarlia,  Mr  Lloyd's  whole 
MM 1 1  was  tilled  with  bears.  Then  and 

there, 

"  How  easy  wa»  a  bu*h  supposed  a  bear !" 

In  sleep,  Bniin  hugged  him  in  his 
arms— awake,  Bruin  hobbled  "be- 
fore that  inward  eye  which  is  the 
Miss  of  solitude."     Between  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  one  cry  was  in  his 
ears—"  The  Bear— the  Bear !"  And 
had  he  died  of  fever — which,  thank 
Heaven,  he  did  not— he  would  have 
confounded  his  medical  and  religious 
attendant*— both  alike  ghostly— with 
apostrophes  to  Bruin.     Occasionally 
the    liolence  of  his  passion  was  a 
li,,'e  relieved  by  a  slight  and  tran- 
hient  rhange  of  its  object — a  wolf, 
for  example,  a  lynx,  a  capercailzie, 
or  a  salmon.      But   we  defy  any 
man  to   cherish  a  permanent  pas- 
nion  for  a  wolf.    Tis  a  dirty,  din- 
gy-coloured,   lean,    hungry,    cruel, 
4  i.wardly  brute,  whom  'twould  be 
paying  an  undeserved  compliment  to 
kill  otherwise  than  in  a  pitfall,  into 
which  no  sooner  does  the  villain  play 
11! ump,  than  his  base  heart  dies  with- 
in bim  ;  he  coils  himself  up  like  a 
sick  turnspit,  pretends  for  a  while 
to  be  a  carcass,  and,  ere  long,  is  so, 
out  of  pure,  filthy  bodily  fear.    As 
for  your  lynx,  he  is  a  person  with 
whom  we  ha\e  little  or  no  acquaint- 
anre  ;     but,   though     sharp-sighted 
eiiniiirh,  we  believe,  he  seems  to  be 
an  insignificant  devil;  if  not  really 
scarce,    he    generally  contrives    to 
make  himself  so ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  man  of  Mr  Lloyd's 
abilities  would  give  himself  the  trou- 
ble to  pursue  such  a  pitiful  indivi- 
dual. Of  the  capercailzie  on  his  pine, 
and  of  the  salmon  in  his  pool,  heaven 
nd  that  we  should  ever  speak 
In  any  other  terms  but  those  ot  the 
lik'hest  respect  and  admiration,  But 


the  same  day  or  nL 

bear,  to  who'm  they  have  little,  indeed 
in,  re-emblance,  but  are  entitled — 
each  i"  i-  *e — to  the  whole  of  our 
imagination.  Accordingly,  though, 
throughout  these  most  amusing  and 
intere-tiir_r  volumes,  they  do  now  and 
then  whirr  from  the  forests  and 
plunge  in  the  floods,  the  bear  is  the 
prevailing,  paramount,  and  predomi- 
nant object  of  our  friend's  passion. 
He  scampers  in  every  paragraph,  and 
-.'hes  up  the  ghost  at  the  end  of  every 
chapter.  The  whole  work  is  delight- 
fully redolent  of  hides  and  tallow ; 
and  so  full  is  our  fancy  at  this  mo- 
ment of  images  of  bears,  that  tin- 
very  hands  now  tracing  this  rambling 
article,  seem  covered  with  hair, — 

"  Very  paws,  aa  you  might  say ;" 
and  most  alarming  would  they  be, 
were  they  to  squeeze  the  "  downy 
fist,"  and  encircle  the  tender  waist, 
of  a  virgin  in  the  Gallopade. 

There  is  something  exceedingly 
contemptible  in  visiting,  now-a-days, 
France  and  Italy,  Paris  and  Rome. 
The  talk  of  such  tourists  is  wersh  in- 
deed— nay,  young  gentlemen  are  tire- 
some at  table  who  have  gone  up  or 
down  the  Rhine.  All  the  world  and 
his  wife  have  visited  all  the  cities  in 
Europe.  But  give  us  for  our  love 
and  money,  a  man  like  Mr  Lloyd,  a 
gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  sports- 
man, who  has  swept  on  skidor 
through  the  frozen  forests  of  Scandi- 
navia. Snow  is  inspiring,  and  ice 
bracing  to  the  nerves  of  the  soul ;  in 
narrating  adventures  in  such  a  clime 
and  country,  a  man's  style  gets  as 
glowing  and  ruddy  as  his  cheeks — 
as  rapid  as  the  motion  of  his  limbs 
on  Miow-skates; — in  writing  about 
bears,  he  leaps  over  a  chasm  with 
as  much  agility  as  in  hunting  them — 
and  his  reader  never  falls  asleep,  so 
anxious  is  he  to  be  in  at  the  death. 

As  for  picturesque  description  of 
scenery,  our  author  seems  to  have 
lost  no  time  in  looking  at  it,  and  he 
loses  none  in  describing  it ;  but  he 
gives  us  many  striking  touches  as 
he  moves  along,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  volume,  we  feel  that  our  imagi- 
nation has  been  enriched  with  ma- 
terials out  of  which  to  form  to  itself 
Scandinavian  forest  scenery  at  once 
singular  and  magnificent.  Some 
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night-bivouacks    are    painted    with 
great  spirit. 

We  admire  Mr  Lloyd.  He  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  an  English  gentleman, 
bold,  free,  active,  intelligent,  ob- 
servant, good-humoured,  and  gene- 
rous,— no  would-be  wit — no  paltry 
painter  of  the  picturesque, — above 
all,  no  pedant  and  philosopher,  for- 
sooth— like  your  paid  and  profes- 
sional vagrants,  who  go  up  and  down 
a  country  book-making,  and  article- 
mongering  to  order,  haunted  all  the 
while  by  the  image  of  some  far-off 
editor  or  publisher,  and  living  at  inns 
like  bagmen,  at  the  rate  of  two  gui- 
neas a-sheet.  Mr  Lloyd's  mind  was 
wholly  engrossed  by  his  own  wild 
and  adventurous  Scandinavian  life ; 
but  when  it  was  flown,  he  then  be- 
gan to  lead  it  over  again  in  imagina- 
tion,— and,  lo  !  "  Field  Sports  of  the 
North  of  Europe !" 

Mr  Lloyd,  it  appears,  was  four 
years  wandering  over  almost  all  parts 
of  Scandinavia.  In  the  summer  of 
1827,  he  lived  at  some  eighty  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Carlstad,  a  town 
situated  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  noble  lake  Wenern,  among  the 
largest  and  finest  in  Europe.  The 
province  of  Wermeland  is  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  by 
one  hundred  in  breadth,  containing 
about  150,000  inhabitants.  The  more 
northern  parts  are  hilly,  mountain- 
ous, almost  one  continued  forest- 
studded  with  numerous  fine  lakes, 
and  watered  by  several  large  streams. 
Of  the  multitude,  of  lakes  we  may 
form  some  idea,  from  the  parish  of 
Tuna  in  Norrland,  which  is  com- 
monly said  to  contain  as  many  lakes 
as  there  are  days  in  the  year. 
Throughout  the  whole  range  which 
separates  Sweden  from  Norway,  na- 
ture assumes  a  most  imposing  aspect, 
and  is  sometimes  seen  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale. 

There  the  winter  is  most  severe, 
the  snow  usually  remaining  on  the 
ground  six  months ;  but  the  summers 
are,  in  general,  excessively  warm, 
and  vegetation  proportionately  rapid 
and  rich.  The  principal  river  in 
Wermeland  is  the  Klar,  which,  rising 
in  the  Norwegian  mountains,  after  a 
course  of  three  hundred  miles,  falls 
into  the  Wenern,  near  Carlstad.  Mr 
Lloyd  fixed  his  residence  at  a  small 
hamlet,  called  Stjern,  near  the  Klar, 
and  on  the  bank  of  a  lake  eight  or 


nine  miles  long,  the  Rada.  He  oc- 
cupied a  single  room,  twenty  feet 
square,  in  a  peasant's  cottage.  Its 
great  comfort  was  a  large  open  fire- 
place or  hearth — much  needed — for 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  friend  had 
paid  him  a  visit  from  Stockholm, 
some  port  wine,  which  hehad  brought 
along  with  him,  and  over  which  they 
had  been  enjoying  themselves — as 
was  right — in  a  sort  of  Noctes  Am- 
brosianse,  till  past  midnight — Tem- 
perance Societies  would  not  do  there 
— was  next  morning  frozen  into  so 
solid  a  mass,  that  they  were  unable 
to  get  a  drop  of  it  out  of  the  bottles. 
Here  he  soon  formed  the  friendship 
of  Mr  Falk,  head-ranger  or  chief  hunt- 
ing-master of  the  Wermeland  forests, 
which  title  alone  would  have  given, 
him  the  rank  of  a  captain  in  the  Swe- 
dish army.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  meritorious 
services  in  having  ridded  the  coun- 
try of  very  many  noxious  animals, 
he  had  received  the  honorary  title 
of  Hof  Jagmastre,  or  Hunting-master 
to  the  Court,  which  put  him  on  the 
footing  of  a  colonel.  He  was  a  tall 
and  handsome  man, about  forty  years 
of  age;  his  appearance,  with  which 
his  actions  fully  accorded,  denoting 
him  to  be  possessed  of  great  quick- 
ness and  intelligence.  In  the  different 
skallsy  or  battues,  which  he  had  com- 
manded, he  had  killed,  many  of  them 
with  his  own  gun,  100  bears — but  in 
all  his  conflicts  never  had  received  a 
wound.  This  gentleman  found  Mr 
Lloyd  an  apt  scholar;  and  under  his 
tuition  the  Englishman  soon  became 
as^good  a  chasseur  as  in  all  Sweden. 
Mr  Lloyd  gives  many  interesting  de- 
tails of  the  domestic  economy  and 
character  of  the  Swedish  peasantry ; 
and  his  volumes  are  well  worth  buy- 
ing for  the  sake  of  these  alone ;  but 
at  present  we  have  less  to  do  with 
the  boors  than  the  bears — and  there- 
fore must  forget  our  landlord,  Sven 
Jansson,  though  somewhat  of  a  bear 
himself,  for  sake  of  the  veritableBr  uin. 
But  one  moment  of  dogs.  Mr 
Lloyd  had  three: — Brunette,  with 
pricked  ears,  and,  but  for  her  tail, 
which  turned  over  her  back,  like  a 
fox.  She  was  a  great  coward,  and 
frightened  almost  out  of  her  senses 
at  the  sight  or  smell  of  a  wild  beast, 
but  incomparable  at  capercailzies. 
Hector  was  black,  with  ears  pricked, 
tail  curled,  and  in  appearance  a  cur. 


;_at  times  full 
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!  Andn-oM,  residing  at  a  place 
rall.-dTissjolM-,_'ct,  vv  ho  said  lie  had 
killed  in  his  dav  sixty  bears,  and  thir- 
teen of  them  with  the  aid  of  Hector. 
Hut  Mr  Lloyd  had  to  exclaim  — 
••  MPU  quantum  inuUtu*  ab  IHo 
II.  -tore!" 

For  he  by  no  means  turned  out  the 
capital  doir  his  master's  represent* 
tion  had  led  him  to  expect.  The 
third  was  Paijas,  or  Harlequin,— of  a 
good  sixe,  very  strongly  built,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  his  toes,  which 
were  white,  he  was  of  a  coal-black 
colour,— his  ears  were  pricked,— and 
his  tail,  which  was  bushy,  he  usually 
carried  much  in  the  manner  of  a  fox, 
while  his  countenance  depicted,  and 
truly,  a  great  deal  of  courage.  He, 
too,  was  a  Norwegian,  and  present- 
ed to  Mr  Lloyd  by  Mr  Falk.  But 
he  was  old,  and  somewhat  worn, 
and  now  incapable  of  great  exertion, 
though  in  his  younger  days,  a  better 
dog  For  bears  had  never  been  seen 
in  that  part  of  Sweden.  In  his  puppy- 
hood,  the  first  time  he  saw  a  bear,  he 
flew  at  his  head,  and  attempted  to 
fasten,  but  was  seized  in  tin-  iron 
paws  of  the  brute,  and  dashed  with 
\iolenceon  the  snow;  his  master, at 
that  time  a  celebrated  chasseur, 
came  to  the  rescue ;  but  Harlequin 

r\.  •]•  after  t pered  his  courage  with 

caution,  and  would  hang  on  the 
hind-quarters  of  Bruin,  worrying 
him  for  leagues  through  the  woods. 
Such  were  Mr  Lloyd's  four-foot- 
ed friends,  with  the  two  latter  of 
which  he  did  wonders.  At  one 
time,  that  noble  animal,  the  Elk, 
abounded  in  all  parts  of  Scandinavia. 
But  Mr  Lloyd  tell-,  us  it  is  now  sel- 
dom to  be  seen,  and  then  only  in  par- 
ticular districts — the  line  ot  demar- 
cation running  between  Sweden  and 
Norway  a  hundred  miles  to  the 
northward  of  hisabode.  Roebuckand 
red-deer  are  there,  too,  to  be  found  ; 
and  rein-deer  are  still  numerous  in 
the  north,  Mr  Lloyd  having  fallen  in 
with  them  in  a  wild  state,  as  well 
upon  the  Hardanger  and  Douvrc 
mountains  in  Norway,  as  upon  the 
i-  of  hills  separating  Swedish 
from  Norwegian  Lapland.  But  now 
for  bears. 

A  bear  is  a  fine  fellow — whether 
white,  black,  brown,  or  grizzled — pug- 
nacious, voracious,  salacious,  and  sa- 


as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 

to-day  feeding  contentedly,  like  Sir 

Richard  Phillips,  on  vegetables  — to- 
morrow, like  any  alderman,  devour- 
ing an  ox.  Always  rough  and  ready, 
his  versatility  is  beyond  all  admira- 
tion. Behold  him  tor  months  sound 
asleep,  as  if  in  church — he  awakes, 
and  sucks  his  paws  with  alacrity  and 
elegance — then  away  over  the  snows 
like  a  hairy  hurricane.  He  richly  de- 
serves hunting  for  the  highest  consi- 
derations—and for  the  lowest,  only 
think  on— Pomatum. 

The  Scandinavian  bear — generally 
a  dark  brown — but  frequently  black, 
and  then  he  is  largest— and  some- 
times silver — for  you  seldom  see  two 
skins  altogether  alike — is,  as  we  have 
hinted,  fond  of  flesh  ;  but  ants  and 
vegetables  compose  his  principal 
food.  Indeed,  that  excellent  autho- 
rity, Mr  Falk,  very  justly  observes, 
that  an  animal  which  is  able  to  de- 
vour a  moderate-sized  cow  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  would,  if  flesh  formed 
the  chief  part  of  its  sustenance,  de- 
stroy all  the  herds  in  the  country. 
He  thinks  that  the  destruction  which 
the  bear  commits  upon  cattle  is  often 
owing  to  the  latter  attacking  him  in 
thefirst  instance;  for,  when  provoked 
by  the  bellowing  and  pursuit  of  him, 
which  not  unfrequeutly  commence 
as  soon  as  they  get  a  view  of  him, 
he  thendisplays  his  superior  strength, 
falls  foul  of  them,  and  eats  them  up 
before  wmset.  Bears,  Mr  Falk  says, 
may  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cattle  for  years  without  doing  them 
any  injury,  if  they  will  but  keep  quiet ; 
yet  it  is  equally  notorious  that  they 
will  sometimes  visit  herds  solely  from 
the  desire  of  prey.  Young  bears  sel- 
dom molest  cattle;  but  old  bears, 
after  having  been  insulted  by  them, 
and  eaten  a  few,  often  become  very 
destructive,  and  passionately  fond  of 
beef.  Beef  every  day,  however,  palls 
on  the  palate  of  a  bear,  just  as  tun- 
jours  perdrix  did  on  that  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France.  Accordingly, 
he  varies  his  diet  judiciously,  by  an 
intermixture  of  roots,  the  leaves  and 
small  branches  of  the  aspen,  moun- 
tain-ash, and  other  trees,  such  suc- 
culent plants  as  angelica  and  moun- 
tain-thistle, and  berries,  to  which  he 
is  very  partial — during  the  autumn 
devouring  vast  quantities  of  ripe 
cranberries,  blaeberries,  raspberries, 
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strawberries,  cloud-berries,  and  other 
berries  common  to  the  Scandinavian 
forests;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  a  garden  he  would  be  an  ugly 
customer  among  the  grozets.  Ripe 
corn  he  also  eats,  and  seating  him- 
self on  his  haunches  in  a  field  of  it, 
he  collects,  with  his  outstretched 
arms,  nearly  a  sheaf  at  a  time — Avhat 
a  contrast  to  Ruth ! — and  munches 
the  ears  p.t  his  leisure.  By  way  of 
condiment,  he  sucks  honey — plun- 
dering the  peasants  of  their  bee- 
hives ;  and,  to  subdue  the  excess  of 
sweetness,  he  ever  and  anon  takes  a 
mouthful  of  ants,  of  which  the  taste 
is  known  to  all  amateurs  of  acids 
to  be  pungent.  "  If  any  of  these  little 
creatures,"  quoth  Professor  Nill- 
9011,  "  sting  him  in  a  tender  part,  he 
becomes  angry  immediately,  and  scat- 
ters around  the  whole  ant-hill."  That 
is  scarcely  decorous  in  a  "  budge 
doctor  of  the  stoic  fur;",  but  it  is 
good  exercise,  and  promotes  diges- 
tion. Mr  Lloyd  says,  "  This  may  be 
perfectly  true,  for  all  I  know  to  the 
contrary;  if  so,  however,  I  appre- 
hend the  bear  is  generally  in  an  ill- 
humour  with  the  ants;  because, 
wherever  I  have  met  with  any  of 
their  nests  at  which  the  bear  had 
been  feeding,  they  had  most  com- 
monly been  turned  inside  out."  On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  bear  gets  old, 
grows  sick,  and  dies,  the  ants  pay 
him  back  in  his  own  coin ;  and,  with- 
out getting  angry,  pick  him — poma- 
tum and  all — to  the  bones.  This,  in 
Scandinavia — as  elsewhere — is  called 
tit  for  tat. 

During  the  summer,  of  course,  the 
bear  is  always  as  lean  as  a  post — 
but  in  autumn,  as  fat  as  a  pillow. 
He  is  not  often  found  in  poor  hilly 
countries,  but  in  the  wildest  recesses 
of  the  forest,  where  there  are  mo- 
rasses and  wild  wood-fruit  in  abun- 
dance. These  are  his  favourite  haunts. 
To\vards  the  end  of  October,  he 
leaves  off  eating  altogether  for  that 
year;  his  bowels  and  stomach  be- 
come quite  empty,  and  contracted 
into  a  very  small  compass,  while 
the  extremity  of  them  is  closed  by 
an  indurated  substance,  which  in 
Sweden  is  called  tappen.  He  re- 
tires to  his  den,  and  very  wisely  falls 
asloep.  Professor  Nillson  avers  he 
gets  tatter  and  fatter  in  his  slumbers 
on  to  the  end  of  February ;  but  Mr 
Lloyd  is  sceptical  on  that  point;  be- 


cause, says  he,  "  in  the  first  place,  it 
seems  contrary  to  reason ;  and,  in  the 
next,  I  do  not  know  how  the  point 
is  to  be  ascertained."  Here  we 
take  part  with  the  hunter  against  the 
Professor;  yet  one  thing  is  certain, 
that,  let  the  bear  be  kitted  at  what 
period  of  the  winter  he  may,  our 
gentleman  or  lady  is  always  embon- 
point, nor  can  you  feel  his  ribs.  He 
retains  his  fat  from  the  time  he  lies 
down  in  the  early  part  of  winter,  till 
he  rises  in  spring ;  and  that  is  surely 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  you  can 
have  any  reason  to  expect.  As 
spring  approaches,  he  shakes  off  his 
lethargy — parts  with  his  tappen— 
and  enters  on  a  new  career  of  cows, 
ants,  branches,  plants,  honey,  berries, 
and  corn.  Rarely — and  but  very 
rarely — he  passes  his  tappen  during 
winter — and  then  he  becomes  a  scare- 
crow. At  first  his  stomach  is  nice, 
and  he  eats  sparingly — not  more,  per- 
haps, than  a  large  dog;  confining  him- 
self to  ants  and  other  delicacies,  till 
his  stomach  has  resumed  its  natural 
tone,  and  then  he  devours  almost 
every  thing  edible  that  comes  in  his 
way,  according  to  his  usual  practice 
during  the  preceding  autumn. 

The  story  of  the  bear  sucking  his 
paws  for  nourishment,Mr  Lloyd  justly 
says,  has  long  since  been  exploded ; 
but  still  he  does  suck  his  paws — and 
the  question  is — Why?  Mr  Lloyd 
says,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bear  obtains  a  new  skin  on  the  balls 
of  his  feet  during  the  Avinter.  If, 
therefore,  he  does  suck  his  paws — 
and  there  is  generally  some  truth  in 
all  old  beliefs — may  it  not  be  done, 
he  asks,  for  the  purpose  of  facilita- 
ting this  operation  of  nature?  \\e 
think  it  is  very  likely  so.  Some  tame 
bears  in  our  author's  possession,  were 
constantly  sucking  or  mumbling  their 
paws ;  the  operation,  which  was  of- 
ten continued  for  hours  together, 
being  attended  with  a  murmuring 
kind  of  noise,  Avhich  might  be  heard 
at  some  distance.  In  consequence 
of  this,  their  legs  or  feet  were  co- 
vered with  saliva,  or  rather  foam, 
which  by  ignorant  people  might  not 
improbably  be  taken  for  the  milk 
which  it  was  at  one  time  said  the 
bear  was  in  the  habit  of  extracting 
from  his  paws.  But  it  was  not  the 
want  of  food  that  caused  Mr  Lloyd's 
bears  to  be  so  continually  mouthing, 
for  they  were  seen  to  be  thus  en- 
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most  commonly  Immediately 

IT  they  had  been  fed. 

It  i-a  calumny  against  tin-  cubs  to 
•Mert,  Hint  when  first  horn  they  are 
mbhapeu  lumps,  which  the  mother 
lirku  into  form.  They  are  no  more 
ini-hapeii  lumps  than  the  young  of 
other  animals — say  man — but  "bears 
In  miniature."  The  lady-mother  bear 
Is  generally  confined  about  the  end 
of  January,  or  in  the  course  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  has  from  one  to  four  at 
u  birth.  She  suckles  her  progeny 
until  -nmmiT  is  well  advanced ;  and 
should  "In-  happen  to  be  enceinte 
again  in  the  same  year,  she  does  not 
sutler  her  former  cubs  to  share  her 
den  next  winter,  but  prepares  quar- 
ters for  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, within  an  easy  walk.  The  suc- 
ceeding summer,  however,  she  is  fol- 
lowed by  both  litters,  who  pass  the 
ensuing  winter  all  together  in  the 
mothers  den.  Some  people  hare 
talked  of  seeing  thirty  bears  in  one 
squad  scampering  through  the  Swe- 
dish woods.  But  they  are  not  gre- 
garious; and  such  tales  are  either 
flea  altogether,  or  a  double  family, 
with  Madame  Mere  at  their  head, 
amounting,  perhaps,  to  some  half 
dozen  souls,  have  been  multiplied  by 
wonder  into  a  whole  regiment. 

The  bear  is  a  fast  and  good  swim. 
mer — quite  a  Byron.  In  hot  weather 
he  bathes  frequently,  and  runs  about 
to  dry  himself  in  the  air  and  sun, 
just  like  an  Edinburgh  citizen  on  the 
beach  at  Portobello.  All  the  world 
knows  he  U  a  capital  climber,  and 
like  ourselves,  or  any  other  rational 
animal,  on  descending  trees  or  pre- 
ripire-,  always  comes  down  back- 
ward-*. In  a  natural  state  he  walks 
well  i>n  hi-  hind-legs, and  in  that  po- 
sition can  carry  the  hea\  irst  burdens. 

l'lMtr-,,,1      V'Non,    .Til, lit,.    ].,     I,,.;,!'-, 

nays,  that  he  has  been  seen  walking  on 
his  hinder  feet  along  a  small  tree  that 
•(retched  across  a  river,  bearing  a 
dead  horse  in  hi*  fore-paws.  He  is 
\.-ry  fleet — continues  to  grow  until 
hi-  twentieth,  and  lives  until  his  fif- 
tieth year.  The  Scandinavian  bear 
occasionally  attains  to  a  very  great 
slxe.  Mr  Lloyd  killed  one  that  weigh- 
ed tour  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 

and  a-  it  was  in  the  winter-time,  when 
hi-  -tomach  was  contracted,  he  was 
My  lighter  by  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  than  he  would  have  been  du- 
ring the  autumnal  months.  The  Pro- 


femor  speaks  of  one  that,  wlion  slum 
on  a  pole,  ten  men  could  with  dif 
ficulty  carry  a  short  distance,  ant 
that  weighed,  he  thinks, not  less  th.i 
u  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  Enj 
lish.  It  was  killed  during  the  ai 
tuninal  months;  and  it  had  so  enor 
muu-  a  stomach,  as  almost  to 
semlile  a  cow  in  calf.  After  ret 
ring  several  balls,  he  dashed  at  tl 
cordon  of  people  who  surrounde 
him,  and  severely  wounded  seven 
them  in  succession — one,  in  thir 
seven  different  places,  and  so 
rioiisly  in  the  head  that  his  braii 
were  visible.  One  of  Mr  Fajk's 
der-keepers  assured  Mr  Lloyd,  tha 
he  had  killed  even  much  larger, 
the  fat  of  which  alone  weighed  one 
hundred  pounds — and  its  wrists  were 
so  immense,  that  with  both  of  his  o\ 
two  huge  hands,  he  was  unable 
span  either  of  them  by  upwards 
an  inch.  "  It  was,"  says  Mr  Lloyd, 
"  a  Daniel  Lambert  among  his  spe- 
cies,"— or  rather  an  Irish  giant.  1  he 
powers  of  such  animals  must  be  in- 
deed tremendous — for  as  the  Swedes- 
say,  "  together  with  the  wit  of  one 
man,  he  has  the  strength  of  ten." 
Sometimes  they  climb  on  to  the  roofs 
of  cow-houses;  tear  them  off;  and 
having  thus  gained  admittance  to  the 
inmates,  they  slaughter  and  carry 
them  away, by  shoving  or  lifting  them 
through  the  aperture  by  which  they 
themselves  had  entered.  Capital 
Cracksmen.  Mr  Lloyd  heard  of  a 
bear  that,  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
thinking  he  had  got  his  opponent  in 
his  arms,  hugged  a  tree,  and  tore  it 
up  by  the  roots  in  his  fall.  Inferior 
animals  he  strikes  at  once  with  his 
paws  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head, 
laying  bare  the  whole  skull  and  beat- 
ing it  in;  but  Mr  Lloyd  never  knew 
of  any  case  in  which  a  bear  either 
hugged  a  person  in  his  ;  rm-,  or 
struck  at  him  with  his  fore  paw  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  tiger  or  a  cat. 
He  seems  to  tumble  men  down,  and 
then  to  fasten  his  teeth  in  their  a-ms 
or  throat  A  Swedish  boor  alleged,  as 
the  reason  of  this  difference  in  Bruin's 
procedure  with  men  and  animals, 
that  "  he  supposed  he  was  forbidden 
by  Providence."  Mr  Lloyd  give-  us 
many  anecdotes  of  the  strength  and 
ferocity  of  bears.  On  one  occasion 
a  hear  dashed  in  among  some  cattle, 
and  first  dispatching  a  sheep,  slew  a 
well-grown  heifer,  and  carried  it  over 
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a  strong  fence  of  four  or  five  feet  in 
height  into  a  wood.  Having  beea 
frightened  from  his  prey,  he  abscond- 
ed, and  the  peasants,  felling  several 
trees,  placed  them  over  the  dead  car- 
cass. But  Bruin  soon  returned  to 
the  spot,  and  having  by  his  enormous 
strength  removed  the  trees,  he  had 
not  left  an  ounce  of  flesh  on  the 
bones — and  of  the  bones  themselves 
but  a  few  fragments. 

Yet  bears  seldom — never — eat  up 
the  young  children  that  watch  the 
herds.     Occasionally  they  devour  a 
woman ;  but  only  when  she  foolishly 
attacks  them,  as  in  a  case  recorded 
by  Doctor  Mellerlong,  who  was  an 
eye-witness  to  a  hand,  which  was  all 
that  was  left  by  a  bear,  of  a  woman 
who  had  chosen  to  hit  him  on  the 
head  with  a  billet  of  wood.     Jan 
Finne,  one  of  Mr  Lloyd's  Swedish 
friends,  informed  him  that  a  bull  was 
attacked  by  a  rather  small  bear  in 
the  forest,  when,  striking  his  horns 
into  his  assailant,  he  pinned   him 
against  a  tree.   In  this  situation  they 
were  both  found  dead ;  the  bull  from 
starvation,  and  the  bear  from  wounds. 
A  bear  is  a  match  for  a  dozen  wolves. 
Daniel  Jansson,  one  of  Mr  Lloyd's 
guides,  informed  him  that  once  du- 
ring the  chase,  when  he  and  his  com- 
panions were  far  behind  both  the 
bear  and  a  dog  that  was  pursuing 
him,  a  drove  of  five  wolves — as  they 
knew  by  their  tracks  in  the  snow — at- 
tacked and  devoured  the  dog.  They 
had  afterwards  attacked  the  bear,  but 
after  a  severe  conflict,  as  was  appa- 
rent from  the  state  of  the  snow,  and 
the  quantity  of  hair  both  from  the 
bear  and  the  wolves  that  was  lying 
about  the  place,  the  bear  came  off 
victorious,  and  was  afterwards  killed 
by  the  hunters,  with  his  skin  useless 
from  the  bites  of  the  wolves.    Jan 
Finne  mentioned  two  instances  of 
bears  having  been  killed  by  wolves 
—in  the  one  case,  seven  wolves,  and 
in  the  other,  eleven,  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  combat.     From  the  im- 
mense powers  of  the  bear,  if  his  hind- 
quarters were  protected,  as  in  his 
den,  Mr  Lloyd  thinks  he  would  be  a 
match  for  at  least  a  score  of  wolves. 
He  frequently  attacks  horses.    With 
one  of  his  terrible  paws  the  ferocious 
brute  keeps  his  hold  of  the   poor 
horse,  while  with  the  other,  he  retards 
his  progress  by  grasping  at  the  trees. 
He  thus  destroys — and  then  devours 


him.  Sometimes  the  bear,  by  grasp- 
ing with  one  of  his  paws  at  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  as  he  is  carried  along 
by  the  wounded  horse,  tears  them 
up  by  the  roots.  But  if  the  tree 
stands  fast,  so  does  the  horse — such 
is  the  enormous  power  of  the  bear's 
muscular  arm.  That  a  bear  should 
run  down  a  horse,  seems  strange ; 
but  Swedish  horses  are  often  not 
very  speedy,  and  doubtless  lose  their 
senses  through  fear.  The  bear  never 
uses  his  teeth  till  he  brings  his  vio 
tim  down;  but  strikes  him  on  the 
back  and  sides  with  his  dreadful  paws 
as  if  with  a  sledge  hammer.  Bears 
are  often  killed  by  the  hunters,  with 
their  faces  disfigured  apparently  by 
the  kicks  of  horses.  The  wounds 
inflicted  by  bears  on  cattle  are  hide- 
ous. In  the  back  and  neck  of  a  horse, 
Mr  Lloyd  saw  holes  of  such  a  size, 
that  he  could  have  buried  both  his 
hands  in  them ;  and  he  has  heard  of 
the  whole  of  the  hind-quarters  of  a 
cow  or  a  horse  having  been  actually 
devoured,  and  yet  the  poor  creatures 
found  alive. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  cha- 
racter and  common  achievements  of 
the  Scandinavian  bear,  whom  Mr 
Lloyd  went  to  hunt  in  the  forests. 
He  thinks,  both  from  personal  expe- 
rience, and  from  information  derived 
from  others,  that  these  animals  are 
exceedingly  scarce  now  throughout 
Scandinavia;  and  that  should  such 
progressive  inroads  as  have  of  late 
years  been  made  in  the  forest  conti- 
nue, there  is  a  fair  chance  of  the 
breed  being  exterminated  in  the 
course  of  another  century  or  two. 
Formerly  they  were  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  Sweden ;  now,  they  are 
rarely  to  be  heard  of  in  the  more 
southern  provinces  of  that  kingdom. 
They  disappear  with  the  great  woods. 
Our  countrymen,  however,  see  bears 
whenever  they  choose  to  do  so ;  and 
never  more  readily  than  in  those  dis- 
tricts where,  Mr  Lloyd  truly  says, 
they  have  ceased  to  exist  for  a  cen- 
tury. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves,  then,  to 
be  along  with  our  clever  and  spirited 
friend  Mr  Lloyd,  at  Malung,  inDale- 
carlia,  ambitious  of  capturing  and 
killing  the  lord  of  the  Scandinavian 
forests.  From  the  map,  we  should 
suppose  this  place  must  be  some 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  Stjern — 
the  road,  such  as  it  is,  lying  for  the 
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most  part  through  a  wild  rango  of 
• .  destitute  of  inhabitant*.  Near 
to  the  hamlet  of  Yttor,  or  Lower 
Malunir,  \\  here  there  is  a  eoiiHider- 
]Mipulation,  tin-  party  foil  down 
upon  the  western  branch  of  the  river 
Dal,  which  tlows  almost  in  a  lino 
paralUI  with  the  Klar.  Between 
those  t  wo  streams, the  deeply  wooded 
country  is  more  numerously  infested 
witli  wild  boasts  than  perhaps  any 
other  part  of  Sweden.  '1  he  governor 
of  the  province  had  ordered  a  skall  to 
take  place  on  the  I  Ith  of  June,  1827, 
in  consequence  of  the  sfreat  dova-ta- 
tion  which  the  hears  had  committed 
among  the  horses  and  cattle  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  One  of  these 
ferocious  animals, in  particular,  (his 
tracks  hoini:  known  in  consequence 
of  his  having  lost  a  claw,)  killed,  it 
was  said,  not  less  than  three  horses 
in  a  single  niirht.  Mr  Lloyd  once 
saw  a  trap  that  had  been  set  for  this 
fellow :  a  frame  of  timbers  placed 
over  a  horse  which  he  had  recently 
destroyed,  on  the  top  of  which  large 
quantities  of  stones  were  laid,  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  its  falling  upon 
him,  the  weight  of  it  might  crush  him 
in  pieces.  The  bear,  however,  was 
not  to  be  thus  caught;  for,  instead 
of  making  his  entry  at  the  mouth  of 
the  trap,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
he  removed  the  stones,  and  broke 
through  the  top  of  it,  and  thus  got 
possession  of  the  horse  without  any 
danger  to  himself.  A  skall  it*  a  battue, 
implying  a  number  of  people  act- 
ing in  concert,  and  engagea  in  the 
<  ha*o  of  wild  animals.  This  one  was 
to  be  conducted  on  a  very  grand 
scale.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  and  to  embrace, 
at  its  first  setting  out,  a  tract  of  coun- 
try of  about  sixty  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  tkall-platf,  or  skall-place, 
was  situated  on  the  side  of  a  lake 
l^an)  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Mailing.  This  was  an 
area,  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  the 
diameter  of  which  might  be  about 
two  or  three  hundred  paces,  marked 
by  a  pathway  cut  through  the  forest. 
'I  his  pathway  was  called  the  shoot- 
ing-line ;  and  for  some  little  distance 
in  advance  of  it,  the  underwood, 
where  it  happened  to  be  thick,  was 
cleared  away,  so  that  the  view  of  the 
shooter  mi:. ht  not  be  obstructed.  On 
thi-  lino,  the  people,  after  driving  the 
country  before  them,  were  to  con- 


verge from  all  points;  and  within 
this  the  sknll  was,  of  course,  to  ter- 
minate. As  the  eastern  -ide  of  the; 
country  intended  to  ho  embraced  b 
the  skall  was  flanked  by  rivers,  lake- 
&c. — obstacles  which,  unless  hard 
pre-sed,  wild  he:i-t>  seldom  attorn 
to  pass — a  largo  portion  of  the  peop 
were  left  to  form  the  remainder  ol 
the  cordon;  and  in  consequence 
when  first  placed  in  position,  it  was 
calculated  that  they  would  not  ho  at 
more  than  fifty  paces  apart  from  each 
other.  In  the  great  rango  of  coun- 
try to  be  hunted  on  this  occasion, 
there  were  neither  lakes  nor  rivers ; 
the  nights  were  short;  and  as  bears, 
and  other  wild  beasts,  were  known 
to  be  numerous  thereabouts,  vast 
slaughter  was  anticipated.  But  it 
appears  that  the  skall,  though  con- 
sisting of  various  divisions,  each  with 
its  leader,  was  very  badly  command- 
ed and  conducted.  By  the  laws  of 
Sweden,  every  house  where  cattle  is 
kept  is  required  to  contribute  one 
man  as  a  contingent  to  the  skall ;  and 
should  a  Sunday  or  other  holiday  in- 
terveneprior  to  the  skall  taking  place, 
a  little  before  the  conclusion  of  di- 
vine worship,  a  notification  is  given 
out  from  the  pulpit,  specifying  the 
number  of  people  required,  the  dis- 
tricts whence  they  are  to  come,  and 
the  day,  hour,  and  place  of  rendez- 
vous. Strictly  speaking,  neither  wo- 
men nor  boys  ought  to  form  a  part  of 
it,  but  that  rule  is  often  transgressed 
by  the  boys,and  sometimes  by  the  wo- 
men. "  As  in  most  cases,"  quoth  Mr 
Lloyd,  "  wild  beasts  are  turned  by 
the  shouts  of  the  people,  and  as  the 
sex  in  Scandinavia  have  to  the  full  as 
good  use  of  their  tongues  as  our  fair 
countrywomen,  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  are  not  almost  as  useful  auxi- 
liaries in  a  skall  as  their  male  com- 
panions. Indeed,  if  it  comes  to  real 
fighting,  women  will  often  keep  their 
ground  on  these  occasions,  and  I  have 
heard  of  instances  in  which  they  have 
come  into  actual  personal  conflict  with 
the  bear,  and  conducted  themselves 
in  the  most  gallant  manner."  Dogs 
are  never  allowed  in  skalls,  for  were 
they  to  be  at  large,  they  would  irri- 
tate and  annoy  the  bears  to  that  de- 
gree that  they  would  probably  break 
through  all  obstacles. 

The  skall  moved  forwards,  on  the 
morning  of  Monday  the  llth  June, 
and  about  mid-day  on  Wednesday, 
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approached  the  skall-plats.  Very  bad 
order,  however,  had  been  kept,  and 
through  wide  gaps  on  the  line,  many 
animals  made  their  escape.  The  line 
became  closer  and  more  regular  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  march — and 
our  author  thus  describes  the  result, 


"  In  this  new  position  I  had  not  re- 
mained more  than  a  minute  or  two,  when 
the  heavy  tiring  to  my  left,  evidently  ra- 
pidly advancing  towards  me,  together  with 
tho  tremendous  shouts  of  the  people,  gave 
me  plainly  to  understand  something  was 
coming.  In  this  I  was  not  deceived  ;  for, 
in  a  few  seconds,  a  large  and  noble-look- 
ing bear,  his  head  rather  erect,  and  with 
the  fire  and  spirit  of  a  war-horse  in  his 
appearance,  dashed  at  full  speed  into  the 
small  opening  of  which  I  have  just  made 
mention.  His  stay  there,  however,  was  but 
momentary;  for,  seeing  probably  that  the 
people  were  too  thick  on  the  ground  to 
give  him  a  chance  of  escape^  he  wheeled 
about,  and  in  another  instant  he  was  lost 
in  the  thicket.  In  the  interim,  however, 
I  had  time,  though  without  taking  any 
deliberate  aim,  to  discharge  both  my 
barrels  (a  double  gun  made  by  John  Man- 
ton,  and  a  capital  one  of  course)  ;  when 
one  or  both  of  my  balls,  as  it  was  very 
evident  from  the  growl  he  gave,  took  the 
desired  effect :  he  did  not,  however,  fall  at 
the  instant,  though,  after  he  had  proceed- 
ed a  few  paces,  and  in  that  while  it  was 
said  no  person  fired  at  him,  he  fell  to  rise 
no  more. 

"  I  now  commenced  reloading  ;  but  I 
had  only  got  a  ball  into  one  of  my  ban-els, 
when  another  bear  dashed  into,  and  was 
almost  as  instantaneously  out  of,  my  little 
opening  ;  so  that,  by  the  time  I  had  taken 
up  my  gun  from  the  ground  and  placed 
it  to  my  shoulder,  he  was  all  but  out  of 
sight.  I  fired,  however,  at  random  ;  but, 
as  he  was  in  the  thicket  and  went  off,  I 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  my 
bullet  took  effect  or  the  contrary. 

"  When  one  considers  the  apparently 
unwieldy  shape  of  a  bear,  the' pace  that  he 
goes  at,  if  the  snow  be  not  very  deep  upon 
the  ground,  is  really  extraordinary.  In 
this  instance,  these  animals  were  gallop- 
ing in  every  direction  within  the  skall- 
plats,  with  the  quickness  and  agility  of 
so  many  rabbits.  For  the  best  of  runners 
to  escape  from  a  bear  in  the  open  country 
is  totally  out  of  the  question  ;  and  indeed, 
were  the  ground  ever  so  favourable,  a 
man,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  would 
have  to  thank  his  stars  if  he  could  manage 
to  get  out  of  his  way. 

"  It  was  laughable,  all  this  while,  to 
see  the  peasants,  or  rather  those  with  fire- 
arms ;  for,  on  the  slightest  alarm  being 


given,  their  guns  were  shouldered,  and, 
with  their  fingers  on  the  triggers,  pointed 
towards  the  place  whence  the  enemy 
might  be  expected  to  make  his  appearance. 
In  general,  however,  there  was  an  ex- 
pression depicted  on  their  countenances, 
which  looked  to  me  something  beyond 
that  of  extreme  interest ;  indeed,  I  am  al- 
most inclined  to  think  their  '  over  anxiety' 
in  some  instances,  converted  hares,  of 
which  there  were  numbers  running  up 
and  down,  into  bears,  and  that  they  fired 
at  the  former  in  consequence.  Skalls, 
however,  I  should  remark,  were  of  rare 
occurrence  in  that  part  of  Sweden  ;  and 
the  people  were  therefore  less  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  bears  than  in  some  other 
districts  in  Scandinavia. 

"  After  a  while,  and  when  the  firing 
had  ceased  along  the  whole  line,  that  part 
of  the  cordon  where  I  was  stationed  had 
orders  to  move  forward.  At  first  we  had 
to  force  our  way  through  an  almost  im- 
penetrably thick  brake,  which  formed,  as 
it  were,  a  belt  within  the  skall-plats. 
Subsequently,  however,  we  came  to  some 
enclosures  deeply  intersected  with  ravines 
immediately  overhanging  the  Wan  lake, 
from  which  we  might  then  be  at  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  distance.  We 
now  heard  tremendous  shouting,  and  pre- 
sently afterwards  we  saw  a  bear,  at  some 
forty  or  fifty  paces  from  the  land,  swim- 
ming for  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 
Its  escape,  however,  was  next  to  impos- 
sible, as,  to  guard  against  a  circumstance 
of  this  kind  happening,  several  boats  had 
been  previously  stationed  on  the  water  ; 
these  went  in  immediate  pursuit,  when  a 
shot  or  two  through  the  head  presently 
put  the  bear  Jiors  de  combat ;  and  subse- 
quently we  observed  its  carcass  towed  to 
the  land. 

"  The  ground  where  we  now  stood  was 
considerably  elevated,  and  commanded  a 
fine  prospect  of  the  boundless  forest  which 
surrounded  tis  on  every  side,  as  well  as 
of  the  beautiful  lake  Wan,  which  lay  im- 
mediately beneath  us.  Added  to  this,  the 
chase  by  the  boats,  and  the  death  of  the 
bear  in  the  water,  together  with  the  for- 
midable appearance  of  the  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hundred  armed  men  who  composed 
the  battue,  and  who,  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  and  attired  in  as  many 
various  costumes  as  the  number  of  parish- 
es they  belonged  to,  were  now  fully  in 
view,  formed  a  picture  that  was  both 
highly  interesting  and  animating. 

"  In  the  enclosures  were  still  some 
small  brakes,  and  these,  it  may  be  suppo- 
sed, we  took  care  to  beat  very  closely,  as 
nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  a  wound- 
ed bear  might  have  crept  into  them  for 
shelter.  We  did  not,  however,  meet  with 
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any  of  those  animals ;  but,  from  a  C!OM 
thi.  krt,  a  lynx,  a  fine  long-legged  fellow, 
marly  as  red,  and  twice  as  large,  as  a  fox, 
went  off  at  an  awkward  gallop.  ThU 
animal,  or  at  least  one  of  the  tame  spe- 
cies, I  had  previously  seen  when  we  were 
firing  at  the  bean ;  but  at  that  time  I  did 
not  care  to  waste  my  powder  and  shot, 
when  to  much  better  game  was  on  foot. 
When  he  first  started,  he  was  within  about 
fifteen  paces  of  me,  and  then  I  could  pro- 
bably hare  killed  him  ;  but  at  that  time 
some  of  the  people  were  in  the  line  of  my 
fire,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  let 
kim  go  off  unmolested.  When  he  was  at 
some  sixty  or  seventy  paces  distance,  I 
sent  the  contents  of  both  my  barrels  after 
him,  though,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
without  any  effect ;  his  escape,  however, 
was  next  to  impossible,  for  the  people  at 
this  time  were  eight  or  ten  deep;  so,  after 
running  the  gauntlet  of  twenty  shoU  at 
the  least,  he  was  at  length  slaughtered. 

"  Thirty  or  forty  hares  were  still  with- 
in the  cordon,  perfectly  bewildered  with 
the  noise  and  upioar  that  was  going  for- 
ward. When,  however,  we  had  beaten  the 
few  remaining  brakes,  and  ascertained  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  neither  bear  nor  other 
wild  beast  was  remaining,  a  war  of  exter- 
mination was  carried  on  against  them. 
Some  of  these  poor  animals  were  knocked 
•  in  the  head  as  they  were  running  among 
the  legs  of  the  people  ;  whilst  others,  and 
by  far  the  greater  part,  were  shot  ;  this 
indeed  was  altogether  contrary  to  orders  ; 
for,  in  skalls,  no  one  is  permitted  to 
fire,  except  at  bears  or  other  wild  beasts. 
Such  shooting,  however,  I  never  before 
witnessed ;  for,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
I  saw  twelve  or  fourteen  shots  fired  in 
•accession  at  the  same  hare,  when  within 
only  a  few  paces  of  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns,  without  its  being  touched  ;  and 
after  all,  I  almost  suspect  more  of  them 
died  from  fright,  than  in  consequence  of 
any  actual  injury  they  received. 

"  By  the  time  all  the  hares  were  kill- 
ed, we  had  advanced  close  upon  the  edge 
of  the  water,  when,  nothing  else  present- 
ing  iUelf,  the  skall  of  course  terminated, 
and  the  people  dispersed. 

"  The  game  was  now  to  be  collected 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  skall-plats  ; 
this  was  effected  by  slinging  it  on  poles, 
an.)  i-.irrying  it  on  men's  shoulders.  It 
was  found  to  consist  of  a  lynx  and  three 
bears.  It  was,  however,  reported  that  se- 
veral bears  had  been  killed  during  the  bat- 
tue, and  secreted  by  the  peasants  and 
others  for  their  own  individual  benefit. 
How  far  this  story  might  be  true  I  know 
not  ;  though  I  certainly  believed  it  the 
less,  as  I  my  sell  wan  numbered  among  the 
delinquents. 


"  One  of  the  bears,  the  same  that  I  had 
;,'  I.M-I  some  li:ui'l  in  killing,  w.i>  rather 
a  large  male ;  the  other  two  were  iVmal 
I  did  not  very  particularly  examine  any 
of  them  ;  but,  from  what  I  saw,  I  had 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  only  re. 
ceived  very  few  balls  ;  this  I  should  have 
been  surprised  at,  had  I  not  known  what 
wretched  performers  the  peasants  usually 
are  on  these  occasions,  for  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  between  one  and  two  hundred 
shots  were  fired  at  the  bears  alone  during 
this  particular  battue.  Their  guns,  how- 
ever, and  more  particularly  the  locks,  are 
commonly  of  a  very  sorry  description ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  near  to 
where  I  stood,  I  certainly  heard  as  many 
clicks,  or  miss-fires,  as  explosions.  At 
fixed  objects,  many  of  the  Swedish  pea- 
sants are  capital  marksmen ;  but  in  gene- 
ral they  have  little  idea  of  hitting  in  rapid 
motion. 

"  Here  was  but  a  sorry  return  for  the 
loss  of  time  occasioned  to  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hundred  men  who  composed  this 
skall,  many  of  whom,  in  consequence  of 
residing  at  long  distances,  were  absent 
from  their  homes  for  five  or  six  days.  The 
expense  altogether  I  heard  estimated  at 
about  five  thousand  rix-dollars,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  our  money, 
which  was  no  inconsiderable  sum  in 
Sweden.  Had  the  skall,  however,  been  as 
well  conducted  in  the  commencement  as 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  towards  the  conclu- 
sion, I  have  little  doubt,  from  what  I 
know  of  that  part  of  the  country,  that  in  . 
stead  of  three  bears,  ten  or  fifteen  of  these 
animals,  together  with  many  other  wild 
beasts,  might,  with  every  facility,  have 
been  slaughtered.  In  this  case  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  would  have  been  well  re- 
paid. 

"  The  bears  in  this  instance  died  tame- 
ly, for  I  did  not  hear  of  their  making  an 
attack  upon  any  part  of  the  line;  this 
however,  as  I  have  already  shown,  is  not 
always  the  case  in  skalls  ;  for  those  ani- 
mals will  occasionally  dash  at  the  people, 
when,  if  not  quickly  put  hors  de  combed, 
they  sometimes  do  much  mischief. 

"  Neither  elks  nor  wolves  were  seen, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  on  this  occasion  ;  the 
former,  however,  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  that  part  of  Dalecarlia;  and  the 
latter  are  rather  numerous. 

"  Some  time  after  the  battue  was  ter- 
minated, the  game,  with  the  exception  of 
hares,  which  the  peasants  were  allowed 
to  keep  themselves,  was  sold  by  pub- 
lic auction.  The  sale  seemed  to  IT. 
good  deal  of  interest,  though  but  little 
competition  in  regard  to  bidding  ;  for, 
altogether,  it  produced  the  merest  triHe. 
This  was  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as 
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there  were  few  besides  peasants  present 
on  this  occasion  ;  indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Lansman  of  the  several  parish- 
es, and  two  or  three  others,  I  hardly  no- 
ticed a  person  at  all  in  the  rank  of  a  gen- 
tleman. 

-  "  When  the  sale  was  concluded,  the 
people  dispersed,  and  every  one  made  for 
his  respective  home." 
In  summer  skalls,  which  are  ge- 
srally  the  most  interesting,  wide 
acts  of  country,  as  we  have  now 
seen,  are  often  driven,  or  rather 
hunted,  and  a  great  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  game  is  frequently  collected 
together.  Yet  they  are  not  certain 
of  success ;  for  as  at  that  season  it  is 
not  exactly  known  where  a  bear  or 
other  wild  beast  is  to  be  found,  it  is 
only  the  suspected  part  of  the  forest 
that  can  be  beaten ;  and  in  conse- 
quence, a  blank  day  may  sometimes 
occur.  Mr  Lloyd,  on  his  return 
home  from  the  summer  skall  above 
described,  came  up  with  five  or  six 
peasants,  who  were  returning  from 
it  to  Dyngsjo,  from  which  they  had 
started  on  the  preceding  Sunday 
morning.  The  distance  from  that 
place  to  where  the  skall  terminated, 
could  not  be  less  than  fifty  miles ; 
and  thus  these  poor  fellows,  inde- 
pendently of  the  sacrifice  of  their 
time,  for  five  whole  days,  had  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  to  travel,  without 
any  remuneration.  Sometimes  they 
had  to  travel  a  still  greater  distance; 
and  to  be  absent  from  home  a  week 
or  ten  days.  Yet  such  seems  to  be 
their  stupidity  and  ignorance  of  the 
sport,  that  they  do  not  kill  one  in  ten 
that  would  fall  a  prey  to  more  ac- 
complished rangers.  Sixteen  hun- 
dred North-of-England  men,  or  High- 
landers,— witness  the  Tinchels  of 
old, 

When  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  war- 
rior trode 

To  his  hills  that  encircle  the  sea, — 
would  have  swept  the  whole  forest 
before  them  of  bears,  and  wolves,  and 
all  other  wild  animals.  But  these  Da- 
lecarlians  seem,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  be  clumsy  louts,  and  incapable  of 
discipline,  even  in  an  expedition  in 
which  they  have  all  an  interest,  and 
which  has  been  for  ages  a  national 
pursuit  and  pastime.  They  are  mi- 
serable marksmen — or  rather  no 
marksmen  at  all — missing  bears  sit- 
ting, and  always  taken  by  surprise. 
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They  are  all  so  afraid  of  shooting  one 
another,  that  Bruin  sometimes  breaks 
through  the  cordon  without  a  shot 
beingfired;  and  when  they  do  letbang, 
it  would  seem  they  always  shut  their 
eyes,  a  preliminary  process  often  un- 
necessary, as  the  pulling  of  the  trig- 
ger is  seldom  followed  either  by  pluff 
or  explosion.  A  skall  consisting  of  a 
score  of  English  poachers,  like  the 
Westmoreland  Allonbys,  would  kill 
more  bears  than  a  cordon  of  a  thou- 
sand Dalecarlians.  In  former  times, 
the  sport  was  somewhat  better  un- 
derstood; though  the  details  of  a 
skall  got  up  for  Frederick  the  First 
are,  though  imposing,  rather  bar- 
ren of  blood.  Many  thousand  per- 
sons used  to  form  those  royal  skalls 
—but  the  result  of  the  greatest  we 
read  of,  was  but  some  five  or  six 
bears,  a  few  wolves,  and  an  elk  or 
two,  with  some  score  of  hares  and 
such  small  deer — "  great  cry  and . 
little  wool"  indeed! 

For  our  own  part,  we  should  much 
prefer  a  winter  skall.  Then  the 
extent  of  country  embraced  is  very 
limited  in  comparison,  and  a  smaller 
number  of  people — who  may  be 
picked — are  required.  It  is  ascer- 
tained by  ringing  (tholma)  where  a 
bear  has  taken  up  his  quarters  in 
the  winter  time,  and  the  skall  nar- 
rows in  upon  his  lair,  with  almost 
a  certainty  of  success.  Ringing  is 
thus  accomplished: — 

When  there  is  snow  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  track  of  the  animal 
(something  resembling,  in  more  res- 
pects than  one,  that  of  a  human  being) 
is  discovered,  a  person  follows  it, 
until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bear  may  have  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  the  vicinity.  This  is  in 
dicated  by  his  proceeding  very 
slowly,  and  in  a  crooked  direction, 
or  rather  by  his  doubling  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  hare  ;  for,  as  long  as  he 
goes  in  a  straight  line,  he  has  no  in- 
tention of  lying  down.  The  man 
now  leaves  the  track,  and  commences 
making  an  extended  ring  or  circle 
round  the  suspected  part  of  the 
forest :  should  he  succeed  in  com- 
pleting this  without  again  meeting 
with  the  track,  he  of  course  knows 
to  a  certainty  the  bear  is  within  it. 
If  on  the  contrary,  however,  he  finds 
the  animal  has  proceeded  beyond 
his  intended  circle,  he  commences 
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another  line-,  and  thus  he  continues 
iinlil  In-  succeeds  in  accomplishing 
his  object. 

Tlie  hi/e  of  n  riiiir  depends  alto- 
gether IIJMIII  circumstances, — the 
•  it  of  tin-  year,  tin*  state  of  the 
snow,  tin-  localities  &c. ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, though  HOIIIC  may  not  ex- 
ceed a  mile  or  two  in  circumference, 
others  mrain  are  M\  m  ei_'ht,  or  even 
in. ii,-.  To  liii:*  a  bear  properly  re- 
quires great  experience  ;  and  during 
the  operation,  if  HO  it  may  he  term- 
ed, the  irreatest  silence  and  caution 
are  necessary. 

Mr  Lloyd  on  several  occasions 
commanded  small  skalls  himself; 
hut  lie  prefer*  irivin<r  an  account  of 
one  under  the  direction  of  his  friend, 
"!  l-'alk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stjern,  a  celebrated  General,  who 
has  published  a  pamphlet  on  skalls, 
of  which  Mr  Lloyd  gives  us  a  trans- 
lation— and  it  is  a  curious  document 
enouL'h.  The  place  of  rendezvous 
was  near  a  lake  called  the  Boda,and 
there  assembled  about  five  hundred 
men  formed  into  two  divisions,  armed 
with  axes,  pikes,  or  spears,  and 
presenting  rather  a  warlike  appear- 
ance. Air  Falk  took  command  in 
person  of  the  dref,  or  driving  divi- 
sion ;  tin-  other,  the  ballet,  or  s|ation- 
ary-di  vision,  he  intrusted  to  one 
of  the  under-forest-keepers  (krono 
sko-vaktare),  who  was  on  all  such 
occasions  his  right-hand  man.  His 
name  was  Daniel  Andersen;  hut 
beinir  of  Finnish  origin,  he  was 
known  all  over  the  country  by  the 
appellation  of  Jan  Finne.  Among 
tlii-se  Fins — whose  ancestors  came 
to  s\\eden  in  consequence  of  an 
imitation  from  Charles  the  Ninth — 
are  now  to  he  found  many  of  the 
imi-t  daring  and  successful  bear- 
hunters  in  the  kingdom;  but  Jan 
Finne  was  the  champion.  Though 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  had 
killed  sixty-live  bears  with  his  own 

Kn,  independently  of  all  those  he 
d  assisted  in  destroying  in  skall*. 
In  all  his  combats  he  had  never  been 
wounded,  owing  chiefly  to  his  in- 
comparable activity  on  the  skidor  or 
snow-skates,  of  which  more  anon. 
A  short  time  subsequent  to  the  skall 
which  Mr  Lloyd  describes,  Mr  Falk 
represi-nvd  to  the  government  Jan 
Finne's  general  good  conduct  as  fo- 
rest-keeper, and  government  award- 
ed him  a  handsome  silver  medal, 


with  which  his  person  was  on  < 
day  decorated  in  the  church  at 
da.      In    presenting    him    with   tin 
medal,  Mr  Falk  htated,  in  present 
of  the  whole  congregation,  why  sue! 
distinction  had  been  conferred,  ant 
subsequently  gave  a  sumptuous  dii 
ner  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  Inn 
ter,  to  which  our  author,  in  compli- 
ment   to    his    gallantry   and    skill 
was  invited,  and  where   he  playt 
an  admirable  knife  and  fork,  MS  wel 
as  a  spoon  and  cup.     Indeed,  t 
Mr  Lloyd  speaks  of  his  own  acliiev  i 
ments  with  much  modesty,  we  know 
that   he    is  a  first-rate  sportsman  ; 
nor  should  we  be  afraid,  now   that 
he  has  led  the  skall  repeatedly  him- 
self, to  back  him  even  against  the 
Silver  Medalist. 

The  winter  skall,  of  which  we  now 
speak,  formed  a  circle,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  was  four  thousand 
paces.  On  reaching  the  vicinity  of 
the  ring,  a  general  halt  took  pi 
knapsacks  were  deposited,  and  the 
troops  underwent  a  rigorous  bodily 
search,  for  brandy — for  a  few  drunk 
men  disorder  a  whole  tskall.  Mr 
Lloyd  was  with  the  stationary  divi- 
sion, and  on  coming  to  a  part  of  the 
forest  where  the  trees  were  rather 
open,  and  where  there  was  little 
brushwood,  he  placed  himself  in  a 
favourable  position  in  front  of  the 
cordon. 

"  Here  I  had  not  waited  more  than  ten 
minutes,  the  people  all  the  while  keeping 
the  most  guarded  silence,  when  to  my  left 
a  great  shout  was  set  up  of  '  The  bears  ! 
the  bears!'  In  looking  in  that  direction, 
I  very  indistinctly  saw  one  of  those  ani- 
mals at  about  a  hundred  paces  distance  ; 
but  he  was  -'«  sliroinlnl  in  the  thicket,  and 
my  view  of  him  was  so  transitory,  that  I 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  tire.  One 
of  the  peasants  however,  discharged  his 
piece  at  the  bears,  the  four  being  together, 
though  I  believe  without  effect.  This 
shot  nevertheless,  together  with  the  shouts 
of  the  people,  was  the  means  of  turning 
them,  for  they  instantly  headed  about  and 
faced  towards  the  opposite,  or  eastern,  side 
of  the  ring.  It  was  fortunate  they  took 
thi»  direction,  as,  had  they  made  to  the 
northward,  from  the  cordon  at  that  time 
being  incomplete,  they  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  escaped.  I  was  much  afraid 
this  would  have  been  the  case ;  and  so,  as 
I  afterwards  learnt,  were  Mr  Falk  and 
Jan  Fiune,  both  of  whom,  however,  on 
hearing  the  shot,  and  apprehending  what 
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might  happen,  hurried  forward  their  re- 
spective divisions  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
luckily  they  were  in  time  to  form  a  junc- 
tion before  the  bears  made  their  appear- 
ance in  that  direction. 

"  -Every  thing  now  remained  perfectly 
tranquil  for  a  long  while  ;  for,  even  when 
the  cordon  was  completed,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  strengthen  those  parts  that  were 
the  weakest,  as  well  as  to  make  certain 
other  arrangements.  To  effect  these  ob- 
jects, Mr  Falk,  Jan  Finne,  and  the  other 
officers,  were  kept  very  actively  employ- 
ed for  a  considerable  time. 

"  At  about  one  o'clock,  three  shots,  the 
one  from  the  centre,  and  the  other  from 
the  wings  of  the  opposite  division,  (the 
usual  signals  on  these  occasions,)  together 
with  the  cries  of  the  people,  which  might 
now  be  indistinctly  heard  in  the  distance, 
announced  that  it  was  advancing  towards 
us.  Two  hours  or  more,  however,  must 
have  elapsed,  during  which,  from  the 
quicksilver  being  little  above  zero,  and 
from  my  only  being  provided  with  my 
common  shooting-jacket,  I  was  almost 
perished  with  cold,  before  we  heard  ano- 
ther discharge,  or  saw  any  thing  of  the 
hears ;  for,  now  that  these  animals  found 
themselves  environed  on  every  side,  they 
kept  the  closest  and  most  tangled  brakes ; 
and  the  people,  as  is  usual  on  these  occa- 
sions, proceeded  at  a  very  slow  pace. 

"  Beginning  to  tire  at  last  with  remain- 
ing so  long  idle  in  the  same  position,  I 
advanced  alone  about  50  paces  farther 
within  the  cordon,  when  I  stationed  my- 
self in  such  a  situation,  that  I  could  com- 
mand a  tolerable  view  of  the  surrounding 
forest.  This,  however,  for  the  reasons 
already  given  when  speaking  of  the  shall 
in  Dalecarlia,  was  altogether  contrary  to 
rule. 

"  Here  I  had  not  remained  a  very  long 
while,  when  a  shot  to  my  left  gave  me  to 
understand  that  the  bears  were  not  far 
off;  and  the  next  minute,  at  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  paces  from  where  I 
stood,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  them  as  they 
were  crossing  a  small  opening  among  the 
trees.  The  old  bear  was  in  advance,  and 
the  cubs,  which  were  of  a  very  large  size, 
were  following  in  succession  upon  her 
track.  I  might  now,  by  possibility,  have 
done  execution  ;  but  thinking,  from  the 
direction  they  were  taking,  that  they 
would  come  nearer  to  me,  I  refrained  from 
firing.  In  this,  however,  I  acted  wrong  ; 
for,  instead  effacing  towards  me,  as  I  had 
anticipated,  they  made  for  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ring  ;  presently  afterwards,  in- 
deed, the  shouts  of  the  people,  together 
with  several  shots,  plainly  indicated  that 
they  had  made  their  appearance  in  that 
direction. 
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"  Some  little  while  subsequent  to  this, 
I  was  joined  by  Lieutenant  Oldenburg, 
of  the  Swedish  army,  who  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  my  quarters  at  Stjern,  and 
from  whom,  on  various  occasions,  I  have 
received  much  civility  and  attention. 
This  gentleman  and  myself  were  con- 
versing together  in  an  under  tone  of  voice, 
and  I  had  my  double-gun,  which  was  on 
the  full  cock,  in  my  hand,  when  two  of 
the  young  bears,  either  of  them  nearly  as 
large  as  animals  of  that  species  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  England,  suddenly 
made  their  appearance  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  thick  brake,  at  about  twenty  paces 
from  where  we  stood.  On  seeing  us, 
however,  they  squatted  like  rabbits ;  or  at 
least  this  was  the  case  with  one  of  them, 
for  of  the  other  I  got  the  merest  glimpse 
possible. 

"  We  both  now  fired,  the  Lieutenant  a 
little  after  myself,  and  the  foremost  of  the 
bears  as  instantly  fell ;  but  the  other,  at 
the  same  moment  disappearing  in  the 
brake,  I  had  110  time  to  discharge  my 
second  barrel.  As  that  which  was  down, 
however,  showed  some  disposition  to  get 
on  his  legs  again,  I  ran  close  up  to  him, 
and  sent  a  bullet  through  his  skull.  Be- 
sides the  latter  hall,  the  bear  only  re- 
ceived one  other,  which,  on  his  body  be- 
ing opened  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  re- 
cognised to  be  mine.  Indeed,  when  Lieu- 
tenant Oldenburg  fired,  the  animal  was  in 
the  act  of  falling  ;  and  of  this  he  was  him- 
self fully  aware.  My  first  ball  shattered 
the  bear's  right  shoulder  (the  point  ex- 
posed to  me)  to  pieces,  and  after  passing 
through  his  body  and  ribs,  it  lodged  in 
the  skin  on  the  opposite  side  ;  in  fact,  it 
was  within  an  ace  of  going  through  him 
altogether  :  the  ball  was,  however,  quite 
flattened,  and  as  large  as  a  halfpenny. 

"  For  a  while,  all  remained  pretty  quiet; 
but  presently  afterwards,  the  tremendous 
shouts  of  the  people  opposite  to  us,  and 
these,  probably,  at  little  more  than  two 
hundred  paces  distance,  together  with  the 
very  heavy  firing  that  was  kept  up,  plainly 
told  us  the  remaining  bears  were  endea- 
vouring to  make  their  escape  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  scene  had  now  become  very 
animating  and  interesting,  for  at  one  pe- 
riod we  counted  no  less  than  ten  shots 
in  the  space  of  about  a  minute. 

"  After  a  time,  however,  the  firing 
ceased  altogether ;  and  Lieutenant  Ol- 
denburg and  myself  were  then  almost 
led  to  conclude  that  the  whole  of  the  bears 
were  slaughtered.  In  this  supposition, 
nevertheless,  we  were  mistaken  ;  for  pre- 
sently we  viewed  the  old  bear,  which, 
from  the  mannerof  dragging  herself  along, 
was  evidently  much  wounded,  as  she  was 
slowly  making  her  way  across  a  small 
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who  by  tlii*  time  had  joined  us,  called  out 
it  waa  useless,  I  nevertheless  tent  a 
ball  aAer  her ;  but  an  she  quickly  disap- 
peared in  a  thtrk  brake,  we  had  no  great 
reason  to  suppose  it  took  the  desired  effect. 

••  In  ill.-  >(«<••  of  two  or  three  minutes, 
iliirini:  whi.li  several  shots  were  fired  im- 
mediately opposite  to  us,  we  again  saw  the 
old  bear.  Owing  to  an  intervening  brake, 
however,  my  view  of  her  was  much  more 
in. list  in.  t  than  that  obtained  by  ray  com- 
panions, who  were  a  pace  or  two  to  the 
i  me.  At  thii  time  she  was  stand- 
ing motionless  with  her  front  towards  us, 
and  at  about  90  paces  distant.  Jan  Finne 
and  Lieutenant  Oldenburg  now  lost  no 
time  in  discharging  the  rifles  with  which 
both  of  them  were  provided.  Jan  Finne 
fired  the  first ;  and,  though  without  a 
rent  of  any  kind,  with  so  good  an  aim, 
that  his  ball,  as  we  subsequently  found, 
entered  her  breast  near  to  the  shoulder, 
and  ran  the  whole  length  of  her  body, 
when  it  lodged  in  her  haunches.  She  did 
nut,  however,  alter  her  position,  and  only 
noticed  the  wound  she  had  received  by  a 
little  ithake  of  her  head.  Lieutenant  Ol- 
denburg was,  however,  more  fortunate ; 
fur,  dropping  on  one  knee,  and  though 
like  Jan  Finne,  without  a  rest,  he  took  so 
good  a  direction,  that  his  ball  entered  the 
heart  of  the  animal,  when  she  instantly 
fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 

"  The  tiring  in  front  of  us  was,  at  in- 
tervals, still  kept  up  for  a  minute  or  two 
longer,  and  then  ceased  altogether.  On 
this  Jan  Finne,  after  we  had  advanced  up 
to  the  bear,  which  Lieutenant  Oldenburg 
and  himself  had  just  shot,  hall-Hied  to  the 
people  to  halt ;  though  at  this  time  we 
vt«n  hardly  oO  paces  distant  from  them, 
not  one  of  whom  could  we  distinguish,  in 
.  •Hqueni .  nl  ili.-  ,  IUM-III  -  -  ..I  th.-  i-nver. 
Jan  Finne  now  informed  Mr  Falk,  who 
was  along  with  his  division,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  to  us  that  three  of  the 
bears  were  dead  within  the  ring  ;  for,  in- 
dependently of  the  two  that  we  ourselves 
bad  killed,  we  ohxerved  a  third  lying  hora 
de  combat  at  some  little  distance.  I  n  reply, 
that  gentleman  told  us  a  fourth  was  killed 
near  to  where  he  stood  ;  so  that  the  whole 
1. 1  ihcix-  of  which  we  had  come  in  pursuit 
— and  we  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 

meet  with  others  in  the  same  ring were 

now  all  slaughtered. 

"  The  skall,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
then  quickly  brought  to  a  conclusion  ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hares,  which 
the  people  knocked  on  the  head  with 
sticks,  there  was  neither  wolf  nor  other 
1  remaining  within  the  ring. 

-  Thus  ended  this  battue,  which  was 
•aid  to  bare  been  among  the  most  suc- 
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Though  Jan  Finne,      cessful  Mr  Falk   ever  commanded ;    fi 


t'liur  hears,  all  of  which  might  almost 
termed  large,  are  not  to  be  killed  in  thi 
Scandinavian  forests  every  day  in  tin 
year.  The  result,  however,  would  pi 
lialily  have  been  different,  had  it  not  !••  i-n 
for  Mr  Falk's  precaution  in  ordering  Jai 
Finne  to  lead  with  his  division  under  tl 
wind  in  the  first  instance;  as,  had 
contrary  been  the  case,  the  bears  wouli 
most  likely,  for  the  time  at  least,  ban 
made  their  escape.  Indeed,  from  the 
riableness  of  the  weather  subsequently, 
and  the  consequent  state  of  the  snow, 
am  not  quite  sure  but  that,  if  those  ani- 
mals had  escaped  on  this  occasion,  they 
might  have  got  off  altogether. 

•  •  During  the  skall,  I  think  not  less  tl 
sixty  or  seventy  shots  were  fired  at  the 
bears,  no  one  on  this  occasion  daring  to 
shoot  at  any  other  animal,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  at  very  short  range.  Toward* 
the  conclusion  of  the  skall,  indeed,  those 
animals  principally  held  to  an  almost  im- 
penetrably thick  brake,  where  it  was  hard- 
ly possible  to  see  them  at  more  than  a  few 
paces  distance ;  and  it  was  here  the  great- 
er part  of  the  firing  took  place.  The 
number  of  shots,  therefore,  will  give  some 
little  idea  of  the  kind  of  performers  the 
peasants  usually  are  on  these  occasion-. 

"  The  whole  of  the  arrangements  of 
this  skall  were  admirable;  and  the  per- 
sonal exertions  of  Mr  Falk  on  this,  as  on  all 
similar  occasions,  were  most  unremitting. 
Indeed,  at  its  conclusion,  that  gentleman 
was  so  hoarse  from  hallooing  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  he  was  hardly  able  to  articulate 
a  word. 

"  The  bears  were  now  collected  toge- 
ther; these,  with  every  other  animal  killed 
within  the  skall,  were  the  perquisite  of  Mr 
Falk,  as  Ofwer-JiiVmastare.  The  old 
bear  was  of  a  large  size  ;  and,  from  the 
appearance  of  her  teeth,  claws,  &c.  she 
appeared  to  be  aged.  Her  weight  was 
supposed  to  be  between  three  and  four 
hundred  pounds.  The  cubs  were  thought 
to  be  three  years  old,  and  to  weigh  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  pounds 
a-piece.  They  were  all  slung  on  poles, 
and  then  borne  to  the  nearest  vehicles,  by 
them  to  be  conveyed  to  Mr  Falk's  resi- 
dence at  Risater. 

"  Three  hearty  cheers  were  now  given 
to  celebrate  our  success,  when  the  people 
dispersed  and  made  for  their  respective 
homes." 

Casualties  at  skalls  are  of  course 
not  unfrequent.  At  one  of  them,  a 
badly  wounded  bear  rushed  upright 
on  his  hind  legs  on  a  peasant  \\lio 
had  missed  fire,  and  seized  him  by 
the  shoulders  with  his  fore-paws. 
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The  peasant,  on  his  side,  laid  hold  of     the  skall  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his 

•*li<-v  J^aov'ta   oava  anfl   olvn  frrt'l''  lioir  tllimit         nflfi/»oi»e     an/l   L-Tir»t*rir»n-  +T»o4-   If   t*   -.,..,_-,   !«5., 


the  bear's  ears  and  shaggy  hair  about 
his  head.  They  were  twice  down 
and  up  again  without  loosening  their 
hold,  during  which  time  the  bear  had 
bitten  through  all  the  sinews  of  both 
arms  from  the  wrists  upwards,  and 
was  at  last  approaching  the  throat, 
when  Mr  Falk  in  lucky  time  arrived, 
and  by  one  shot  ended  the  conflict. 
On  another  occasion,  a  soldier's  wife 
engaged  a  bear  in  single  combat, 
armed  with  a  club.  Several  times 
Bruin  upset  her,  so  as  that  she  per- 
formed a  somerset,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  whole  skall.  Still 
the  amazon  kept  banging  him,  as  she 
arose  for  the  third  time  from  her 
head ;  and  finally  the  monster,  pre- 
viously much  mangled  by  shots,  gave 
up  the  ghost.  The  following  is  a  well- 
told  incident : — 

"  The  skall  to  which  this  anecdote  re- 
lates, and  at  which  Captain  Eureiiius 
himself  was  present,  took  place  about  the 
year  1790,  in  the  parish  of  Yestram,  in 
the  province  of  Wenersborg.  It  was  con- 
ducted in  the  usual  manner,  every  per- 
son having  his  proper  position  assigned  to 
him  :  one  man,  however,  an  older  soldier, 
who  was  attached  to  the  ballet,  or  sta- 
tionary division  of  the  skall,  thought  pro- 
per to  place  himself  in  advance  of  the  rest 
in  <i  narrow  defile,  through  which,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  thought 
it  probable  the  bear  would  pass.  He  was 
right  in  his  conjecture  ;  for  the  animal 
soon  afterwards  made  his  appearance,  and 
faced  directly  towards  him.  On  this  he 
levelled  and  attempted  to  discharge  hia 
piece  ;  but,  owing  to  the  morning  being 
wet,  the  priming  had  got  damp,  and  the 
gun  missed  fire.  The  bear  was  now  close 
Upon  him,  though  it  is  probable  that,  if 
lie  had  stepped  to  the  one  side,  he  might 
still  have  escaped  ;  but,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing this  prudent  course,  he  attempted  to 
drive  the  muzzle  of  his  gun,  to  which, 
however,  no  bayonet  was  attached,  down 
the  throat  of  the  enraged  brute.  This 
attack  the  bear  pan'ied  with  the  skill  of 
a  fencing-master  ;  when,  after  wresting 
the  gun  out  of  the  hands  of  the  man,  he 
quickly  laid  him  prostrate. 

"  All  might  still  have  ended  well ;  for 
the  bear,  after  smelling  at  his  antagonist, 
who  was  lying  motionless  and  holding 
his  breath,  as  if  he  had  been  dead,  left 
him  almost  unhurt.  The  animal  then 
went  to  the  gun,  which  was  only  at  two 
or  three  feet  distance,  and  began  to  over- 
haul it  with  his  paws.  The  poor  soldier, 
however;  who  had  brought  his  musket  to 


officers,  and  knowing  that  if  it  was  inju- 
red he  should  be  severely  punished,  on 
seeing  the  apparent  jeopardy  in  which  it 
was  placed,  quietly  stretched  out  his  hand, 
and  laid  hold  of  one  end  of  it,  the  bear 
having  it  fast  by  the  other.  On  obser- 
ving this  movement,  and  that  the  man  in 
consequence  was  alive,  the  bear  again  at- 
tacked him  ;  when,  seizing  him  with  his 
teeth  by  the  back  of  the  head,  as  he  was 
lying  with  his  face  to  the  ground,  he  tore 
off  the  whole  of  his  scalp,  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck  upwards,  so  that  it  merely 
hung  to  the  forehead  by  a  strip  of  skin. 
The  poor  fellow,  who  knew  that  his  safety 
depended  upon  his  remaining  motionless, 
kept  as  quiet  as  he  was  able ;  and  the 
bear,  without  doing  him  much  farther 
injury,  laid  himself  along  his  body. 

"  Whilst  this  was  going  forward,  many 
of  the  people,  and  Captain  Eurenius 
among  the  rest,  suspecting  what  had  hap- 
pened, hastened  towards  the  spot,  and 
advanced  within  twelve  or  fifteen  paces 
of  the  scene  of  action  :  here  they  found 
the  bear  still  lying  upon  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  man  :  sometimes  the  animal 
was  occupying  himself  in  licking  the  blood 
from  his  bare  skull,  and  at  others  in  eye- 
ing the  people  : — all,  however,  were  afraid 
to  fire,  thinking  either  that  they  might 
hit  the  man,  or  that,  even  if  they  killed 
the  bear,  he  might  in  his  last  agonies  still 
farther  mutilate  the  poor  sufferer.  In, 
this  position,  Captain  Eurenius  assert- 
ed  that  the  soldier  and  the  bear  remained 
for  a  considerable  time,  until  at  last  the 
latter  quitted  his  victim  and  slowly  began 
to  retreat,  when,  a  tremendous  fire  being 
opened  upon  him,  he  instantly  fell  dead. 

"  On  hearing  the  shots,  the  poor  sol- 
dier jumped  up,  his  scalp  hanging  ovev 
his  face  so  as  completely  to  blind  him } 
when,  throwing  it  back  with  his  hands, 
he  ran  towards  his  comrades  like  a  mad- 
man, franticly  exclaiming,  '  The  bear, 
the  bear !' 

"  The  mischief,  however,  was  done,  and 
was  irreparable.  The  only  assistance  he 
could  receive  was  rendered  to  him  by  a 
surgeon,  who  happened  to  be  present,  and 
who  severed  the  little  skin  which  connect- 
ed the  scalp  with  the  forehead,  and  then 
dressed  the  wound  in  the  best  manner  he 
was  able.  The  scalp,  when  separated 
from  the  head,  Captain  Eurenius  descri- 
bed as  exactly  resembling  a  peruke. 

"  In  one  sense,  the  catastrophe  was 
fortunate  for  the  poor  soldier.  At  this 
time  every  one  in  the  army  was  obliged 
to  wear  his  hair  of  a  certain  form,  and 
he  in  consequence,  being  now  without 
any,  immediately  got  his  discharge," 
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In. m  the  hkall  tin-  trrui-ition  is 
striking  to  the  giill— the  contrast  he- 
tuccn  tin-  bustle,  animation,  and 
crowd  of  tin-  one,  t4>  tin-  silence  ami 
soli tar ine»s  of  Uie  other.  Then-, 
ih. .n-amU,  perhaps,  of  shouting  pea- 
sants— here,  oue  patient  and  silent 
watch*1!-,  perched  uloft,  perhaps  for 
a  fortnight,  waiting  for  a  bear!  The 
pill  is  a  small  stand,  erected  between 
two  or  three  trees  growing  near  to 
each  other,  at  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground.  Heneatli  this 
the  carcass  of  a  cow  or  horse  is  de- 
po-ited,  and  the  marksman,  as  soon 
as  the  shades  of  evening  set  in,  for 
bears  feed  during  the  night,  takes  his 
station  aloft,  and  in  silence  and  watch- 
fulness remains  till  the  sun  ascend 
above  the  hori/on.  The  approach  of 
the  hear  to  the  carrion  is  so  cautious 
that  the  slightest  noise  will  alarm 
him  ;  and  he  generally  makes  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  lure  soon  after  sunset 
and  a  little  before  sunrise — for  you 
know,  gentle  reader  !  that  in  these  la- 
titude-- the  night  is  sometimes  scarce- 
ly as  long  as  this  article.  A  worthy 
friend  of  .Mr  Lloyd's,  a  Finnish  pea- 
sant, named  Klg.or  the  Elk,  has  some- 
times waited  for  fifteen  successive 
nights,  during  which,  though  he  heard 
the  hear  ru-tli'ig  among  the  l>u-he.-, 
he  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  see 
him.  and  caught  nothing  but  a  cold 
upon  his  lungs,  from  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  he  never  had 
rei -.ivered.  Bruin  is  not  only  a  most 
sii-picious,  but  also  a  most  suspect- 
hie  character;  and  when  he  has  kill- 
ed and  partly  eaten  a  horse  or  cow, 
he  is  very  shy  of  returning  to  the  car- 
cass. (Willis  are  frequently  erected 
o\er  such  carcasses;  bui  the  Elk,  in 
one  instance,  after  watching  for  a 
fortnight,  till  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, gave  his  place  to  another 
peasant  for  the  same  period  of  time. 
But  the  bear,  having  smelt  a  Fin,  and 
then  a  Swede,  kept  his  distance ;  and 
a  month's  watching  was  lost  Ne- 
vertheless from  oue  gall,  the  Elk 
shot  three  bears,  one  of  which,  on 
receiving  his  mortal  wound,  gave 
such  a  growl,  that  his  KIkship  was 
terrilied  on  his  stance,  while  the  whole 
midnight  forest  echoed  to  the  sound. 
Mr  Lloyd,  who  was  up  to  every  thing, 
tried  tiu-  gall.  An  enormous  bear 
had  killed  a  cow  not  many  miles  dis- 
tance from  Lapp-cottage,  where  he 
then  had  his  summer  residence.  He 


erected  a  gall  near  the  carca*-,  c< 
sitting  of  a  tew  houghs,  M>  interwo 
ven  together  that  he  could  not  wi" 
tumble  out,  between  two  pine*, 
about  twenty-live  feet  from 
ground.  There  he  posted  him- 
for  five  successive  nights — preyed 
by  musquitoes — but  no  bear  apj 
ed.  On  comparing  dates,  we  fit 
that  on  one  or  these  five  nights 
were  celebrating  one  of  our  Noct 
Amhrosianae,  at  which  two 
made  their  appearance,  who  wer 
carried  off  dead.  "  There  was  somt 
thing  interesting,"  says  Mr  Lloy 
"  in  being  perched  up  in  my  gall.  Th 
gloomy  solitude  of  the  forest  in  tit 
night  season — the  melancholy  hoot 
ings  of  the  great  horned  owl,  whit " 
were  to  be  heard  every  now  and  ther 
in  the  distance — the  slaughtered  co\ 
lying  in  a  small  glade  before  m. 
mangled  in  a  dreadful  manner  by  the 
fangs  of  the  bear — and,  lastly,  tl 
excitement  kept  up  by  momentarilj 
expecting  the  rugged  monster  hii 
self  to  make  his  appearance."  It: 
summer  you  have  a  better  chai.ce 
shooting  a  bear  from  a  gall  than 
winter;  for  then  the  carrion  emits 
so  noisome  an  odour,  that  the  efflu- 
via proceeding  from  a  man — unless 
he  be  very  red-haired  indeed — must, 
as  Mr  Lloyd  remarks,  be  little  per- 
ceptible. Our  author  heard  of  an 
instance,  in  which  two  persons  post- 
ed  on  their  stand  beheld  a  bear  ad- 
vancing, when,  just  as  they  were  in 
the  act  of  firing,  the  gall  suddenly 
gave  way,  and,  to  their  great  discom- 
fiture and  consternation,  they  wen? 
both  precipitated  to  the  ground. 
But  it  does  not  appear  the  bear  eat 
them — beingprobably  as  much  alarm- 
ed as  themselves.  On  another  occa- 
sion, two  brave  fellows,  who  had 
Availed  a  fortnight  for  Bruin's  ap- 
proach, were  so  dumbfoundered 
when  he  appeared,  that  they  dropped 
their  muskets,  and  he  retired  to  his 
lair.  Considering  the  shortness  of 
human  life,  a  fortnight  at  a  time  pa-t 
in  a  gall  seems  to  us  disproportion- 
ately long — especially  in  a  country 
where  there  is  no  access  to  periodi- 
cal literature.  A  few  numbers  of 
Black  wood's  Magazine,  to  a  man  so 
situated,  would  be  a  great  solace  and 
relief.  We  must  give  Mr  Lloyd's 
friend  the  Elk  a  niche  in  Maga.  His 
real  name  was  Henrick  Mattson; 
but  having  served  in  the  army,  the 
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soldiers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
giving  one  another  fictitious  names, 
such  as  the  names  of  animals,  birds, 
trees,  &c.  had  dubbed  him  Elg  or 
Elk,  by  which  alone  he  was  now 
kno\vii  all  over  the  country.  He  had 
been  one  of  twelve  children ;  but  the 
whole  family  but  himself  were  dead 
— father  and  mother,  and  all.  He 
was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
short  in  person,  stout  and  robust, 
and  able  to  undergo  great  fatigue, 
though  Mr  Lloyd,  on  one  bear  hunt, 
which  lasted  for  weeks,  fairly  knock- 
ed him  up.  He  excelled  in  the  use 
of  the  rifle,  and  was  admirable  upon 
the  skidor.  When  only  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  and  his  brother  engaged  at 
midnight  an  enormous  bear,  who 
was  disturbing  his  father's  cattle,  and 
had  helped  himself  to  a  goat.  It 
made  its  escape ;  but  next  day  Elk, 
jn  company  with  two  grown-up  bro- 
thers, attacked  him,  and  slew  him 
after  a  dangerous  combat,  in  which 
the  boy  behaved  with  great  bravery, 
and  one  of  his  brothers  was  badly 
.wounded.  When  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
pursuing  with  a  dog — a  mere  cur 
— a  huge  bear,  that  had  made  a  dash 
at  the  cattle.  He  soon  came  upon 
him  at  about  twenty  paces  distance, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  little  ra- 
vine, and  taking  aim  at  the  monster, 
whose  attention  was  occupied  by  the 
cur,  with  a  gun,  a  mere  plaything, 
only  two  feet  long,  and  of  which  the 
cock  was  so  defective  that  he  was 
obliged  to  hold  it  back  with  his  hand, 
he  fired  at  the  breast  of  the  bear,  and 
shot  the  animal  through  the  heart. 
Often  afterwards,  when  a  man,  he 
had  desperate  encounters;  and  one 
of  them  is  thus  narrated : — 

"  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and 
when  Elg  was  alone,  in  a  very  wild  part 
of  the  country,  covered  with  much  fallen 
timber  and  immense  fragments  of  stone, 
he  suddenly  came  upon  the  track  of  a 
bear  ;  the  next  minute,  and  within  a 
short  distance  from  where  he  stood,  he 
discovered  in  the  cleft  of  a  great  mass  of 
rocks,  the  den  of  the  animal. 

"  As  he  had  no  confidence,  however, 
(according  to  his  own  account,)  in  the 
lock  of  his  rifle,  he  did  not  care  to  go 
immediately  up  to  the  den ;  he  therefore 
mounted  a  pretty  high  stone,  immediate- 
ly overlooking  it,  at  about  fifteen  paces 
distant. 

"  From  this  position  he  discovered  the 
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bear  lying  fast  asleep  near  to  thn  entrance 
of  the  den  ;  and  as  he  got  sight  of  her  ear, 
under  which  (supposing  the  side  of  the 
animal's  head  to  have  been  towards  him, 
as  he  imagined  was  the  case)  is  one  of 
the  most  fatal  of  places,  he  lost  no  time  in 
levelling  and  discharging  his  rifle. 

"  For  a  moment  after  he  had  fired,  the 
bear  lay  still ;  and  in  consequence,  Elg 
almost  imagined  she  (for  it  was  a  female) 
was  killed  :  had  he  thought  otherwise,  he 
would  have  had  ample  time  to  get  out  of 
her  way ;  presently,  however,  the  bear 
raised  herself  up,  when,  fixing  her  eyes 
steadily  upon  him,  and  uttering  at  the 
same  time  a  terrific  growl,  she  dashed  at 
him  (to  use  his  own  expression)  '  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  bullet  out  of  a  gun,'  and 
was  close  upon  him  in  almost  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye. 

"  Very  fortunately  for  Elg,  the  stone 
on  which  he  was  standing  was  situated 
on  a  declivity,  the  after  part  of  it  being 
some  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground ; 
down  this,  in  his  hui-ry  to  escape,  he 
tumbled  all  but  headlong ;  it  was  well  he 
did  so,  for  the  bear,  followed  by  two  of 
her  cubs,  which  were  more  than  half  as 
large  as  herself,  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant made  her  spring,  and  passed  clean 
and  far  over  him. 

"  In  this  situation,  Elg  lay  for  a  short 
while,  frightened,  as  he  said,  almost  out 
of  his  senses  ;  when  finding  all  quiet,  and 
supposing,  as  was  the  case,  that  the  bears, 
from  not  seeing  him,  had  taken  them- 
selves off  to  another  part  of  the  forest,  he 
ventured  to  get  up,  and  to  reconnoitre  the 
den  ;  he  then  discovered,  that  besides  the 
three  which  had  made  a  leaping-bar  of 
his  person,  a  fourth  had  taken  an  opposite 
direction. 

.  "  Though  all  four  bears  for  this  time 
made  their  escape,  yet  in  the  course  of 
the  eight  or  ten  succeeding  weeks,  Elg, 
with  the  assistance  of  several  other  pea- 
sants, managed  to  kill  the  whole  of  them. 

"  On  taking  the  skin  from  the  old 
bear,  which  he  described  to  have  been  of 
a  very  large  size,  he  found  the  ball  which 
he  had  first  fired  at  her,  flattened  out, 
and  set  fast  on  the  back  part  of  her  skull. 
By  this,  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  position  in  which  she  was 
lying,  so  that,  instead  of  aiming  at  the 
root  of  her  ear,  as  he  imagined  was  the 
case,  he  had  fired  at  her  length-wise." 

But  from  the  silent,  solitary,  and 
sedentary  bear  non-shooting  on  the 
gall,  let  us  turn  to  the  noisy,  compa- 
nionable, and  rousing  bear-shooting 
on  the  skidor,  or  snow-skates.  The 
skidor,  in  the  parts  of  Scandinavia  of 
which  Mr  Lloyd  speaks,  for  the  left 
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enabling  a  man  to  get  along  under 
circumstance-  which,  without  them, 
would  bringhinitoastand-still.  They 
are  used  chiefly  in  the  more  north- 
ern districts  of  Wermeland,  and  par- 
ticularly among  the  descendants  of 
the  Kins. 

Intelligence  having  been  received 


£  jot,  was  usually  from  nine  to  eleven. 
,  ii  twi-l\i-  feet  in  length,  fur  th«« 
ri.'lit,  MX  in  -even, the  inequality  en- 
abling a  per-on  to  wheel  about  with 
greater  facility,  and,  iu  broken  or  bad 
ground,  to  lean  the  whole  of  his 
weight,  if  necessary,  on  the  shorter 

skate,   which    was    constructed    of         »iM«;m™».»iv».  ..«..«  .^i,..  .wv *..... 
•trouger  materials.    The  breadth  of     by  Mr  Lloyd,  that  a  large  bear  was 


these  »kidor  is  between  two  and 
three  inches,  and  the  foot  is  fixed 
with  leather  straps  about  the  middle 
of  tlio  length,  the  points  being  consi- 
derably turned  up  to  avoid  all  impe- 
diments. A  pair  may  weigh  from  ten 
to  fifteen  pounds.  In  very  moun- 
tainous districts,  the  under  part  of 
tin-  skidor  is  covered  with  seal-skin, 
to  prevent  a  retrograde  movement  In 
ascending  steep  acclivities.  In  run- 
ning, they  arc  never  lifted  from  the 
ground,  but  the  motion  is  a  glide, 
•>(>infthing  similar  to  that  of  our  own 
skates.  Tin-  skater  carries,  frequent- 
ly, a  stick  in  each  band,  to  impel  or 
retard  his  progress,  his  rifle  being 
-uusii:  across  his  shoulders.  On 
pretty  level  ground,  it  is  easy  to  run 
on  skidor ;  but,  in  a  deeply-wooded 
and  mountainous  country,  thickly 
studded  with  fragments  of  rocks, 

Citrate  trees,  &c.  like  the  Dalecar- 
auil  Wermelaud  forests,  it  re- 
quires immense  practice.  During 
Mr  Lloyd's  noviciate,  he  used  to  sus- 
tain two  or  three  hundred  tumbles 
In  the  course  of  a  day,  and  occasion- 
ally to  come  with  such  violence 
against  trees,  as  to  think  he  should 
be  dashed  to  pieces,  or  the  trees  up- 
(1.  Ere  long  he  became  a  de- 
cent skater,  and  supposes  he  could 
go  fifty  miles,  over  tolerable  ground, 
considerably  under  the  twelve  hours. 
He  was  astonished  with  the  skill  and 
address  of  some  of  the  first  runners 
in  Scandinavia  whom  he  saw  on  the 
descent  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous 
hill,  going  at  an  immense  pace,  at 
times  stooping  nearly  double,  to  avoid 
the  overhanging  branches,  at  others, 
•wen  ing  their  bodies  to  save  their 
guns  from  the  trees,  and  at  almost 
every  instant,  shifting  their  leg*  •» 
as  to  avoid  rocks,  stones,  and  other 
obstacles.  He  believes  that  men 
niL'ht  !•«•  found  who  could  perform 
litty  miles  iu  seven  or  eight  hours, 
and  not  impossibly  a  hundred  miles 
in  double  that  space  of  time.  But 
over  bad  ground,  when  the  snow  is 
low,  the  pace  i*  but  slow,  the  skidor 


safely  ringed  at  Aspberg,  a  Finnish 
settlement,  about  ninety  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  his  quarters  in  Lapp- 
cottage,  (to  whicb  he  had  now  re- 
moved,) he  set  oft*  on  a  sledge  to  shoot 
him  ;  and  after  many  difficulties,  and 
a  bivouac,  picturesquely  described, 
in  the  forest,  he  reached  the  village  or 
hamlet  of  some  dozen  families,  situa- 
ted near  the  summit  of  a  hill  of  con- 
siderable elevation.  The  country  all 
around  is  mountainous,  and  deeply 
covered  with  pine  forests — the  scene- 
ry of  a  bold  and  picturesque  character. 
The  village  is  thirty-five  miles  from 
the  parish  church,  and,  owing  to  the 
wretched  roads,  a  journey  to  and 
from  their  place  of  worship  not  un- 
frequently  occupies  a  week.  Here 
the  peasantry  excel  in  the  use  of  ski- 
dor.  Indeed,  for  many  months  in  the 
year,  they  have  no  other  means  of 
communicating  with  their  neigh- 
bours, or  of  carrying  on  their  neces- 
sary avocations  in  the  forest.  Like 
many  other  Finnish  settlements  in 
the  northern  forests,  they  have  their 
skidor-backe,  or  skidor-hill.  On  Sun- 
day afternoon,  or  other  holidays,  the 
people,  both  young  and  old,  male  and 
i'emale,  congregate  in  considerable 
numbers  to  amuse  themselves  with 
sliding  down  the  steep.  Children 
of  a  very  tender  age  joiu  in  the 
amusement,  and  thus  early  become 
proficients  in  the  art.  The  Aspberg 
bear  baffled  his  pursuers  the  first  day, 
but  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second, 
he  fell.  Mr  Lloyd  had  pursued  him 
on  skidor  for  eleven  hours,  and  fired 
the  fatal  -hot-. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  our  author, 
in  company  with  the  Elk  and  other 
two  followers,  resumed  their  quest, 
and  the  result  is  thus  spiritedly  de- 
scribed : — 

"  The  spot  where  he  was  challenging 
was  a  small  opening  in  the  thicket.  There, 
however,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  lit- 
tle aperture  of  less  than  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter, in  the  surface  of  the  snow,  which  was 
perfectly  level,  and  near  to  which  he  stood, 
furiously  baying.  This  J,  of  course,  JIN 
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stantly  knew  to  be  Bruin's  lair,  and  I 
was  also  very  certain,  from  the  manner 
of  the  dogs — for  Paijas  had  now  come  up 
. — that  he  was  within  it.  Not  caring  to 
waste  time,  therefore,  and  having  confi- 
dence in  my  gun,  which  was  loose  in  my 
hand,  I  at  once  ran  my  skidor,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  hole. 

"  On  looking  down  this  pit,^the  snow 
on  every  side  being  nearer  five  than  four 
feet  in  depth, — I  espied  the  bear  very 
snugly  coiled  up  at  the  bottom.  By  this 
time,  the  animal  had  partly  awakened 
from  his  nap,  which  had  probably  been 
of  many  months'  continuance,  and  was 
beginning  to  move  his  head  about,  as  if  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  was  going  forward. 
I  now  pointed  my  rifle  downwards  be- 
tween my  legs,  it  being  then  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction,  and  pulled  the  trigger  ; 
but,  instead  of  splitting  his  skull,  as  I 
fully  anticipated  would  have  been  the  case, 
the  piece,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  missed 
fire.  Tliis  must  either  have  been  owing 
to  the  snow  that  was  coming  down,  or 
the  powder  falling  from  the  pan,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  position  in  which  I  stood. 
In  another  moment  I  drew  the  other 
trigger,  though,  unfortunately,  with  as 
little  success,  for  my  second,  like  my  first 
Jbarrel,  also  refused  to  perform  its  duty. 
.  "  The  bear  had  by  this  time  roused  him- 
self, and  was  just  springing  from  his  lair, 
when  Elg,  who  had  followed  closely  in 
my  rear,  put  my  rifle,  ready  cocked,  into 
my  hand  ;  this  I  as  instantly  discharged 
at  the  animal ;  and  though  the  muzzle  of 
it  was  within  less  than  a  foot  of  his  head, 
strange  to  say,  I  managed  to  miss  him 
altogether.  I  suppose  most  people  will 
imagine  this  arose  from  trepidation  ;  but, 
according  to  my  own  notion,  it  was  from 
shooting  in  too  great  a  hurry  ;  I  had  no 
time,  indeed,  to  take  aim  ;  my  ball,  how- 
ever, I  apprehend,  all  but  grazed  his  skull, 
the  point  at  which  it  was  directed. 

"  The  bear  now  bolted  from  between 
my  legs,  and  reached  the  surface  of  the 
snow ;  and,  in  consequence,  we  were,  as 
the  old  saying  goes,  '  cheek  by  jowl'  with 
each  other.  Here,  as  he  stood  grinning, 
I  drove  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle  with  con- 
siderable force  under  his  ear,  the  point  ex- 
posed to  me,  by  which  I  partly  succeeded 
in  upsetting  him.  This  foolish  act  arose 
rather  from  a  feeling  of  ill  nature  and  dis- 
appointment at  my  having  so  stupidly  al- 
lowed him  to  escape,  than  from  entertain- 
ing any  apprehension  of  his  attacking  me, 
which  he  looked  well-inclined  to  do.  Very 
fortunately,  the  beast  only  resented  this 
assault  by  seizing  hold  of  the  barrel  of  my 
rifle;  for,  after  indenting  this  with  his 
teeth,  at  about  a  foot  from  the  muzzle,  he 
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thought  it  the  wisest  plan  to  walk  himself 
off. 

"  Fortunately  for  me,  this  bear  was  not 
large ;  had  the  contrary  been  the  case,  it  is 
more  than  probable  he  would  have  given 
we  a  broken  head*  Escape  at  the  time 
was  impossible,  and  both  Elg  and  myself 
were  entirely  unarmed,  after  I  had  dis- 
charged my  rifle.  It  is  true,  one  of  our 
peasants  was  provided  with  an  axe  ;  but 
this  man  was  far  in  the  background,  and 
it  is  besides  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  would  have  ventured  to  have  rendered 
us  assistance  in  the  event  of  its  turning  out 
a  serious  affair. 

"  I  now  reloaded  my  rifle,  but  the 
locks  of  my  double  gun  being  filled  with 
the  falling  snow,  I  had  no  leisure  to  put 
it  in  order.  Letting  it  remain  in  statu  quot 
therefore,  we  forthwith  gave  chase. 

"  During  the  little  delay  that  necessa- 
rily took  place  whilst  the  above  operation 
was  going  on,  the  bear  seemed  to  have 
made  good  use  of  his  legs,  as,  to  judge  by 
the  challenges  of  the  dogs,  who  kept  pret- 
ty well  up  with  him,  he  had  by  this  time 
got  some  distance  ahead.  Fortunately 
the  snow  was  in  good  order  for  our  ski- 
dor,  and  we  were  therefore  enabled  to 
proceed  at  a  good  pace.  For  a  while,  we 
had  to  contend  against  rising  ground,  and 
to  force  our  way  through  a  large  and 
densely  thick  brake  ;  but,  when  we  had 
surmounted  those  difficulties,  we  pushed 
quickly  forward,  and  gained  rapidly  upon 
the  bear. 

"  The  run  might  now  have  lasted  for 
near  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during 
which  the  animal  had  proceeded  in  almost 
a  direct  line  from  the  point  where  he  had 
started  ;  when,  on  reaching  an  eminence, 
we  had  the  gratification  of  viewing  him  at 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  ahead: 
at  this  time  he  was  galloping  slowly  for- 
ward, though  occasionally  stopping,  as  if 
his  attention  was  taken  up  with  the  dogs 
that  were  following  a  little  in  his  rear. 

"  We  now  dashed  after  the  bear  at  the 
very  top  of  our  speed.  The  forest  here- 
abouts was  fortunately  open,  and  the 
ground  falling,  and  of  course  very  favour- 
able for  our  skidor ;  so  that,  from  going  at 
a  killing  pace,  a  very  short  time  sufficed 
to  bring  us  within  sixty  or  seventy  paces 
of  the  animal.  We  then  halted ;  when, 
taking  my  rifle  from  Elg,  who  had  it  loose 
in  his  hand,  I  discharged  it  at  the  beast. 
He  was  still  in  the  gallop,  and  rather 
crossing  me ;  but  my  ball  took  the  desired 
effect,  for,  entering  one  side  of  his  neck, 
it  passed  out  at  the  other,  when  he  sank 
down,  and  instantly  expired." 

Some  days  afterwards  our  indefa- 
tigable friend  again  set  out  from  Asp- 
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in  ,|ii.'-t  of  two  bear*,  one  in 
ihe  \ieiniiy  nl  Lutenii",  in  Nonvay, 
:i  Irnnlet  Minuted  on  the  Klar,  about 
fourteen  mile*  to  the  north-west,  and 
the  other  in  the  parish  of  Linn,  in 
Dalecarlia,  about  fifty  miles  in  a 
somh-e.usterly  direction.  Tlic  first 

iiiui  t\vi>  or  three  very  severe 
run-.  One  day,  in  particular,  when 
the  siunv  wa-  in  capital  order  for  the 
skidor,  they  drove  him  about  fifty 
mile*.  At  internals  they  were  in  pur- 
suit  of  this  b.'ar  for  about  a  fort- 
night, driving  liini  over  a  vast  tract 
of  the  Norwegian  and  Dalecarlian 
forests.  Yet  they  never  once  got  a 
shot  at  him — and  finally  took  a  fare- 
well glimpse  of  him  on  the  sain, nit 
of  the  Faxe-fjalt,  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  place  where  he  was  start- 
ed, and  a  hundred  and  forty  from 
Lapp-cottage !  The  party  then  wend- 
ed their  way  on  their  skidor  across 
the  forest,  to  attack  the  other  bear 
in  the  parish  of  Lima,  which  was 
about  sixty  miles  distance  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  He  was  couched 
in  his  1  lie  in  a  very  wild  range  of 
country  to  the  westward  of  the  Wen- 
jaa  Like.  Him,  with  little  inter- 
mission, they  pursued  for  a  week, 
without  once  viewing  him — the 
enow  being  in  such  a  slushy  state 
from  the  effects  of  the  sun,  that  they 
had  literally  to  plough  their  way 
through  it.  During  all  the  time  they 
were  badly  off  for  provisions,  all  that 
part  of  the  country  being  uninhabit- 
ed. They  generally  bivouacked  on 
the  snow — and  sometimes  took  up 
their  lodgings  at  such  siittenvulls  as 
they  fell  in  with  in  the  forest  The, 
heat  from  exertion  was  often  so  ex- 

ve,  that  Mr  Lloyd,  though  strip- 
ped to  shirt  and  trowsers,  was  often 
t\-et  through,  and  the  frost  then 
changed  his  garments  into  plates  of 
ire.  The  Klk  was  fairly  done  up,  but 
Mr  Lloyd  stood  it  out  famously,  and 
was  nothing  the  worse  of  wear  at  the 
last.  The  chase  of  the  bear  on  ski- 
dor,  he  exultingly  exclaims,  is  a  no- 
ble amusement— for  even  should  it 
prove  unsuccessful,  one  has  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  an  ani- 
mated run.  It  would  "appear  that 
Mr  Lloyd,  on  his  return  to  Aspber*, 
must  have  travelled,  on  sledge  or  oil 
skidor,  between  three  or  four  hun- 
dred miles— and  that  both  bears  are 
probably  alivv  at  this  dny. 

In    bear-hunting  on    skidor,   the 


chavseur  ought  sihvnys  to  be 
panied   by  a   couple  of  dogs,      jlu 
good  do'.'sare  now  scarce  in  ScawK 
n:i\ia.     Sometimes  when  the  bear  is 
pursued  by  dogs,  he  becomes  so  en 
rased  that  he  takes  hold  of  the  near 
est  stick  or  stowehe  can  lay  his  paws 
upon,  and  flings  it  at  his  assailant-: 
But  he  is  a  bad  marksman ;  for  in 
stead  of  sending  his  weapon  in  tin 
direction  of  his  opponent,  he  not  1111 
frequently  whixxes  it  over  his  owi 
head.     So  says   Professor   Nillson 
\Ve  presume  the  Swedish  and  Nor 
wegian  boors  take  lessons  from  IJru 
in — and  that  accounts  for  the  smal 
slaughter  done  by  a  cordon  of  lit' 
teen  hundred  men.   Sometimes  cvei 
the  old  bears  (the  young  ones  do  so 
frequently)  take  to  trees.   Mr  Lloyd's 
friend  Svenssou,  when  chasing  on* 
on  skidor,  all  of  a  sudden  lost 
track — but  looking  upwards  he  saw 
the  shaggy  monster  seated  amoncr  tin 
branches  of  a  pine.     The  rifle  soon 
made  him  bite  the  snow,  and  when 
he  fell  to  the  ground,  he  was  so  com 
pletely  enveloped  in  that  covering 
that  only  one  of  his  paws  was  to  be 
seen.      The  chasse  of  the  bear  01 
skidor  is  very  dangerous.  It  requires 
great  skill  to  avoid  his  rush  ;  and  Mr 
Lloyd  has  hoard  of  several  men  ha- 
ving been   killed.     Many  are  seen 
with  faces  disfigured,  and  otherwise 
maimed.     Their  eyes  are  occasion- 
ally torn  out — fingers  bitten  off — and 
arms  pierced  from  wrist  to  shoulder. 

When  tumbled  down  by  a  bear, 
you  must  instantly  sham  Abraham, 
and  pretend  to  be  dead.  That  ruse 
always  takes  ;  and  simple  Bruin  re- 
moves his  carcass  from  above  yours, 
and  hobbles  off — leaving  you  proba- 
bly "  face,  breast,  arms,  and  legs,  all 
a  mass  of  blood." 

Mr  Lloyd  himself  was  once  in  great 
danger  from  one  "  of  these  fellow-." 
The  animal  had  committed  great  ra- 
vages among  the  cattle  in  the  line  of 
forest  situated  between  the  river 
Klar  imd  Dal.  Twenty  hoi-Res,  in 
one  summer,  had  fallen  victims  to 
his  voracity — and  he  was  the  terror 
of  the  people  of  those  parts.  Ac- 
companied by  the  Elk,  Svenssou,  and 
two  peasants,  Mr  Lloyd  pursued  him 
for  a  fortnight,  and  after  an  unsuc- 
ce-^ful  shot  at  him,  and  afterwards 
driving  him  from  his  lair,  which  oc- 
cupied the  whole  surface  of  an  im- 
mense nnt-hill,  nt  last,  in  a  rather 


open  part  of  the  forest,  Bruin  sud- 
denly reared  himself  up  from  among 
a  cluster  of  small  pines  on  a  little 
eminence  at  about  twenty-five  paces 
distance,  and  presented  a  fair  object 
of  attack. 

"  I  now  lost  no  time  in  slipping  my 
double  gun  out  of  its  case,  when,  as  the 
fellow  was  slowly  retreating  among  the 
bushes,  I  discharged  both  my  barrels  at 
him  almost  at  the  same  instant.  On  re- 
ceiving my  fire,  the  monster,  with  his 
jaws  distended,  partially  swung  himself 
round,  when,  growling  furiously,  he  seem- 
ed as  if  he  was  on  the  point  of  dashing 
towards  us.  The  snow,  however,  there- 
abouts was  unusually  deep,  which,  coup- 
led with  the  state  of  exhaustion  he  must 
naturally  have  been  in  from  the  long  run 
we  had  given  him,  caused  him  probably 
to  alter  his  determination,  and  instead  of 
attacking  us,  he  continued  his  retreat. 
This  was  perhaps  fortunate  ;  for,  as  he  had 
the  vantage-ground,  and  we  were  encum- 
bered with  our  skidor,  it  might  have  been 
difficult  for  us  to  have  got  out  of  his  way. 

"  Sveiisson  and  the  other  peasant  now 
shortly  came  up,  when,  after  reloading  my 
gun,  and  making  the  locks  as  water-proof 
as  possible  in  my  usual  manner,  which  I 
effected  by  means  of  a  candle-end  that  I 
carried  about  me  for  the  purpose,  we  lost 
no  time  in  following  up  the  bear,  which 
was  evidently  much  wounded,  as  we  saw 
by  his  tracks  being  deeply  marked  with 
blood. 

"  As  it  was  the  post  of  danger,  I  now 
led  the  way  ;  Elg  and  the  peasants  fol- 
lowing in  my  wake.  Thus  we  proceeded 
for  some  distance,  until  we  came  to  a  very 
thick  and  tangled  brake.  Having  a  sus- 
picion that  the  beast  might  have  sheltered 
himself  here,  I  made  a  little  detour  around 
his  tracks,  and  succeeded  in  ringing  him. 
I  now  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  off  my 
skidor ;  for,  in  the  event  of  an  attack, 
these  machines  are  highly  dangerous,  as  I 
have  said,  in  close  cover  ;  and  advanced  on 
foot  into  the  thicket. 

"  I  had  not,  however,  proceeded  more 
than  two  or  three  paces,  when  a  most  ter- 
rific and  lengthened  growl  announced  that 
the  bear  was  still  in  existence  ;  and  the 
next  moment,  and  at  only  some  ten  or 
twelve,  paces  distance,  the  quantity  of  snow 
which  was  hanging  in  the  trees  having 
prevented  me  from  previously  observing 
him,  I  viewed  the  fellow  dashing  forward 
at  the  full  gallop  ;  fortunately,  I  was  not 
altogether  taken  by  surprise,  for  my  dou- 
ble gun  was  not  only  out  of  its  case,  but 
bcth  the  locks  were  on  the  full-cock.  This 
w«s  well,  for  the  least  came  at  such  a  rat- 
tlinir  j-ace,  that,  by  the  time  1  h;;d  dis- 


charged my  'second' barrel,  he  was  within 
less  than  a  couple  of  paces  of  the  mnzzl« 
of  my  gun.  When  I  fired  my  last  shot, 
he  was  not  coming  directly  towards  me  ; 
for  either  my  first  had  turned  him — which 
the  people  asserted  was  the  case, — or  hi; 
did  not  observe  us,  owing  to  the  closeness 
•of  the  cover.  By  swerving  my  body  to 
one  side,  however,  for  I  had  no  time  to 
move  my  feet,  he  luckily  passed  close 
alongside  of  me,  without  offering  me  any 
molestation.  This,  indeed,  I  apprehend, 
was  out  of  his  power;  for,  after  receiving 
the  contents  of  my  last  barrel,  he  slacken- 
ed his  pace,  and  by  the  time  he  had  pro- 
ceeded some  few  steps  farther,  life  was  ex- 
tinct, and  he  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

"  Elg,  who  was  only  a  short  distance 
from  me,  behaved  very  well  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for,  though  my  rifle  was  in  readi- 
ness in  his  hand,  he  refrained,  agreeably 
to  my  previous  instructions,  from  dischar- 
ging it.  My  orders  to  him  were,  as  I  have 
said,  only  to  fire  in  the  event  of  the  bear 
actually  having  me  in  his  gripe;  and  to 
these  directions,  which  few  other  men, 
under  the  circumstance,  would  probubly 
have  attended  to,  he  paid  obedience. 

"  Our  prize  proved  to  be  an  immense 
male  bear ;  indeed,  Svensson  stated,  he  had 
never  seea  but  one  equally  largo,  in  his 
lifetime.  I  subsequently  caused  him  to 
he  conveyed  to  Uddeholm,  a  distance  of 
"between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  when  we  as- 
certained his  weight  to  be  four  hundred 
and  sixty  English  pounds.  This,  it  must 
be  recollected,  was  after  a  severe  run,  du- 
ring which  he  had  probably  wasted  not  ;i 
little ;  and  also,  that  it  was  in  the  winter 
time,  when,  from  his  stomacli  being  con- 
tracted, he  was  naturally  very  much  light- 
er than  he  would  have  been  during  the 
autumnal  months  ;  in  point  of  fact,  had 
this  bear  been  slaughtered  during  the  lat- 
ter period  of  the  year,  his  weight  would 
probably  have  been  between  five  and  six 
hundred  pounds. 

"  On  opening  this  beast,  thirty-six  hours 
after  his  death,  and  during  the  interme- 
diate time  he  had  been  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  when  the  temperature  was  pretty  se- 
vere, we  found  that,  owing  to  his  excess- 
ive exertion,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fat 
of  his  intestines  was  in  a  state  of  liquefac- 
tion, and  in  consequence  we  were  necessi- 
tated to  scoop  it  out  with  a  cup.  I  have 
already  made  mention  of  this  circumstance 
when  speaking  of  the  chasse  of  the  bear 
during  the  summer  season. 

"  On  taking  the  skin  from  the  beast, 
we  found  he  had  received  my  eight  bul- 
Ir ts  ;  for,  though  I  only  fired  four  times, 
I  had  on  each  occasion  two  running  balls 
in  either  barrel.  The  balls  from  the  two 
first  discharges  (as  it  was  supposed)  took 


•ffert  rather  high  up  in  hit  tide,  the  point 
ajramid  to  me  ;  those  from  the  third  were 
received  in  the  animal's  mouth,  at  he  was 
coming  with  distended  jaws  towards  us, 
When  they  carried  away  half  his  tongue 
and  one  of  his  fangs ;  whilst  those  from 
thr  fourth  discharge  passed  either  through 
or  immediately  near  to  his  heart,  and  cau- 
sed hit  almost  instant  dissolution." 

So  much  for  the  chaste  of  the  bear 
on  skidor.  But  Mr  Lloyd  slew  se- 
veral bears  with  his  own  rifle,  on 
simple  footrsole.  Once  in  a  very 
close  thicket,  when  stooping  down 
and  peering  under  the  surrounding 
trees,  his  eye  caught  a  suspicious- 
looking  object,  which  he  presently 
made  out  to  be  a  bear,  coiled  up  like 
a  dog,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  pine,  and 
apparently  fast  asleep.  He  lost  not 
a  moment,  but  running  up  close 
alongside  of  the  monster,  shot  him 
through  the  head.  Death  was  so  in- 
stantaneous, that  he  never  moved  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  his  position. 
This  system  ot  stealing  in  upon  and 
attacking  bears  at  close  quarters, 
though  seldom  adopted  in  Scandi- 
navia, Mr  Lloyd  holds  to  be  the  most 
fatal  method  of  destroying  these  ani- 
mals. But  the  danger  is  great.  For, 
when  smothered  with  snow,  both  be- 
low and  above,  what  if  you  miss  your 
aim  ?  Instant  death. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr  Lloyd 
•hot  "  the  Branberg  Bear ;"  and  on 
another,  he  destroyed  a  whole  den- 
full. 

"  Though  the  dog  had  found  the  bears, 
I  did  not  at  the  first  moment  observe  the 
entrance  to  their  den,  which  was  an  ex- 
cavation in  the  face  of  a  little  rising  situ- 
ated between,  and  partly  formed  by,  the 
roots  of  the  surrounding  trees.  On  disco- 
Tering  it,  however,  I  at  once  sprang  on  to 
the  top  of  the  hillock  ;  and  though  at  that 
time  immediately  over  the  den,  the  bears 
•till  remained  quiet. 

"  On  my  hallooing,  they  felt  so  little 
Inclination  to  leave  their  quarters,  that 
the  old  bear  simply  contented  herself  with 
partially  projecting  her  snout.  At  this, 
from  iU  being  the  only  point  exposed  to 
nay  view,  I  levelled  my  rifle,  which  was 
then  pointed  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 
On  reflection,  however,  I  refrained  from 
tiring,  as  I  considered  that,  though  I 
might  have  smashed  the  fore  part  of  her 
head  to  pieces,  there  was  little  chance  of 
my  killing  her  outriuht. 

"  Initrad,  therefore,  of  firing  whilst  in 
that  Mtuatiuii,  I  vfpppcd,  (and  it  certainly 


was  not  '  the  most  prudent  step'  a 
ever  took,)  with  my  left  foot  in  ad  van 
directly  over  her  to  the  opposite  side 
the  hole,  when  wheeling  about  on  the  i 
•tant,  and  having  then  a  full  view  of  h 
head,  from  which  the  muzzle  of  my 
was  hardly  two  feet  distant,  and  my  le 
foot  still  less,  for  it  was  partially  in  th 
entrance  to  the  den  itself,  I  sent  a  bull 
through  her  skull. 

••  I  now  called  loudly  to  the  people, 
none  of  whom,  nor  even  the  other  dogs, 
which  had  been  questing  to  some  birds  i 
another  pan  of  the  forest,  had  as  yet 
up, — for  I  was  rather  apprehensive  th 
cubs  might  attempt  to  make  their  escape* 
To  prevent  this,  I  stood  for  a  while  ovi 
the  den  in  readiness  to  give  them  a  warm 
reception  with  the  but-end  of  my  rifle. 

"  Three  or  four  minutes,  however,  ela] 
sed  before  Jan  Finne,  who  was  to  the  left 
of  our  line,  Svensson,  and  the  peasants, 
made  their  appearance ;  for,  strange 
say,  though  Paijas  had  been  in  Jan  Fin- 
ne's  possession  for  several  years,  he  either 
did  not  recognise  his  challenge,  or  he  had 
not  a  suspicion  it  was  to  the  bears ;  and  in 
consequence,  neither  he  nor  the  people 
moved  from  where  I  had  left  them,  until 
they  heard  my  shot. 

"  My  apprehensions  as  to  the  cubs  at- 
tempting to  escape  were,  however,  ground- 
less, for  they  still  continued  quiet ;  at 
first,  indeed,  we  could  see  nothing  of  them 
for  the  old  bear,  who,  as  is  usual  with 
those  animals  when  they  have  young,  was 
lying  in  the  front  of  the  den,  and  we 
therefore  almost  began  to  think  we  had  hit 
upon  a  bear  distinct  from  those  of  which 
we  were  in  search. 

"  On  the  people,  however,  introducing 
a  stake,  and  moving  the  old  bear  a  little  to 
the  side,  one  of  the  cubs,  and  subsequently 
a  second,  and  a  third,  exhibited  themselves, 
all  of  which  I  dispatched,  either  with  my 
own  or  with  Jan  Finne's  rifle. 

"  The  work  of  death  being  at  length 
completed,  we  drew  the  bears  out  of  their 
den.  This,  however,  was  of  such  small  di- 
mensions, that  it  was  the  admiration  of 
us  all  how  they  could  have  stowed  them- 
selves away  in  it.  Bears  usually  prepare 
their  winter-quarters  during  the  autumnal 
months,  and  some  time  previously  to  ta- 
king possession  of  them;  the  animals, 
however,  of  which  I  am  now  speak  in.', 
having  been  disturbed  from  their  original 
luirnt  a  time  when  thegroundw.is  hard  fro. 
zen,  probably  accounted  for  the  small  size 
of  the  excavation  in  which  we  found  them. 

"  The  old  bear  had  attained  her  full 
growth ;  the  cubs  were  nearly  a  year  old, an  d 
of  about  the  size  of  large  dog*.  The  whole 
of  them  were  iu  tolerably  good  condition." 
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Mr  Lloyd  then  describes  the  pro- 
cess of  skinning  and  cutting  up  bears. 
The  weather  being  unfavourable,  the 
operation  took  place  within  doors. 
The  animals  were  laid  on  their  backs 
on  a  table,  and  when  divested  of  their 
skins,  they  much  resembled,  in  many 
respects,  their  breasts  and  arms  in 
particular,  so  many  human  beings. 
We  remember  a  shaved  bear  being 
exhibited  in  Edinburgh  as  a  non-de- 
script  animal — and  he  appeared  to" 
us  to  be  liker  a  human  being  than 
the  showman.  The  sight,  Mr  Lloyd 
says,  was  a  shocking  one ;  and  forci- 
bly reminded  him  of  a  disgusting  ex- 
hibition he  had  witnessed  a  few  years 
before  at  a  celebrated  anatomist's  in 
London — the  horrors  of  which — the 
macerating  tub,  with  its  attendant 
vulture — will  never  be  effaced  from 
his  imagination.  The  galls  were  care- 
fully preserved,  being  considered  in 
Scandinavia  a  specific  against  a  va- 
riety of  disorders ;  and  the  fat,  which 
is  said  to  possess  such  extraordinary 
virtue,  that  if  a  deal-box  be  rubbed 
with  it  overnight,  on  the  following 
morning  it  will  be  converted  into  a 
hair-trunk.  Only  the  fat  (ister) 
about  the  intestines  is  used  in  Scan- 
dinavia medicinally,  or  for  the  hair ; 
of  which  there  is  but  a  small  quan- 
tity ;  the  fat  itself,  (fat,)  which  on  a 
large  bear  may  weigh  sixty  or  eighty 
pounds,  is  merely  used  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  hams,  smoked,  are 
great  delicacies ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  carcass  is  either  salted,  or  eat 
fresh — in  which  state  it  resembles 
excellent  beef.  The  paws  are  an 
exquisite  dainty.  The  skin — in  this 
case  eight  feet  long — is  worth  several 
pounds.  In  Sweden,  it  is  an  under- 
stood thing  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  that  the  man  who  rings  the 
bear  is  entitled  to  him,  and  in  con- 
sequence, without  express  permis- 
sion, no  other  person  dreams  of  dis- 
turbing the  beast.  In  Norway,  there 
is  an  ordinance  making  the  bear 
the  property  of  the  man  who  rings 
him  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  con- 
sequence, those  who  either  disturb 
or  destroy  the  animal,  without  au- 
thority, are  subjected  to  rather  se- 
vere penalties.  As  the  peasants  who, 


in  this  case,  attended  Mr  Lloyd,  were 
very  poor,  he  took  only  the  fat,  the 
tongues,  and  a  little  of  the  flesh  of 
the  bears,  so  that  besides  the  flesh, 
their  spoil  was  worth  about  five 
pounds — no  inconsiderable  sum  in 
Sweden;  or,  indeed,  as  the  world 
wags,  anywhere  else. 

We  now  take  farewell  of  Mr  Lloyd, 
and  place  his  volumes  in  that  de- 
partment of  our  library  marked 
"  Nimrod."  He  has  added  not  a  little 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  Bear,  and  his  work  contains 
much  good  natural  history.  Of  men 
and  manners,  he  has  also  given  many 
interesting  sketches ;  and  we  have  a 
clearer  conception  now  than  we  had 
before,  of  Scandinavian  scenery  and 
climate.  Mr  Lloyd  ought  to  write 
some  more  books  of  the  sort,  and 
they  will  sell.  By  the  by,  we  re- 
member meeting  him,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  on  board  a  Wick  packet. 
He  was  somewhat  sea-sick ;  and  be- 
ing enveloped  in  a  monstrous  dread- 
nought, he  was  not  unlike  a  bear. 
Sea-sickness  makes  a  man  surly ;  and 
our  author  had  nearly  devoured  a 
worthy  friend  of  ours,  who  chan- 
ced to  tread  upon  his  toes  as  he 
lay  upon  a  coil  of  cable.  Under  ex- 
asperation, he  had  a  most  formi- 
dable aspect,  and  his  growl  was  fear- 
some. We  heard  some  talk  about 
throwing  somebody  into  the  sea;  but 
we  came  forward  in  our  character  of 
peace-maker,  and  with  our  crutch 
stopt  the  conflict.  Mr  Lloyd's  wrath 
subsided  into  a  calm ;  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage,  he  resembled 
a  halcyon.  We  were  much  struck 
with  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
his  conversation ;  and  seeing  that  he 
was  a  sportsman  far  above  the  com- 
mon run,  advised  him  to  go  to  Scan- 
dinavia, and  belabour  the  bears.  He 
had  no  idea,  at  the  time,  who  we 
were,  as  we  were  voyaging  incog.  But 
the  hint  was  not  lost  upon  him ;  and 
hence  these  two  able-bodied  octavos. 
It  will  doubtless  please  Mr  Lloyd  to 
know  that  the  old  lame  gentleman  in 
the  Quaker  garb  was  Christopher 
North.  In  a  month  or  two  we  must 
pay  our  respects  to  another  admirable 
brother  sportsman,  Colonel  Hawker 


A  Tulc  of  Ann  at. 


A  TALK  l'»     AKAKAT. 


( )\  K  sultry  afternoon  in  the  month 
ptcmber,  three  travellers  on 
horseback,  followed  by  a  single  at- 
tendant upon  a  mule,  which  also  bore 
a  pair  of  miiffrushes,  or  Persian  tra- 
vell5ni:-l>a:_'-,  were  traversing  the  ex- 
tensive plain  of  Krivan,  intending,  if 
possible,  to  reach  that  city  early 
enough  for  procuring  fresh  horses  to 
carry  them  on  upon  their  journey. 
Of  these  travellers,  two  were  easily 
to  be  recognised  as  Franks,  or  Eu- 
ropeans, in  spite  of  their  semi- Asiatic 
garb  and  appearance ;  the  third,  by 
his  rousrh  Persian  cap,  brown  wea- 
ther-beaten countenance  three  parts 
covered  with  n  thick  black  beard, — 
liis  red  leather  boots,  wide  shulwars, 
or  riding  trowsers,  and  great  brown 
cloke,  as  well  asby  the  silver-mounted 
pistol  and  Turkish  yattaghan,  might 
no  less  readily  be  known  as  the 
tatar,  conducting  the  two  strangers. 
All  the  three,  as  their  jaded  horses 
and  dust-covered  persons  sufficient- 
ly indicated,  were  travelling  chupptr^ 
or  poft,9\onp  the  great  high  way  which 
leads  from  Persia  into  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  grey  of  the  preceding  morn- 
iii_'.  these  travellers,  from  the  height 
of  the  winding  pass  which  overlooks 
the  great  plain  of  the  river  Aras,  had, 
for  the  hrst  time,  caught  a  faint 
glimpse  of  the  venerable  Ararat, 
rearing  his  Mimmit  in  two  almost  vi- 
sionary ]>eaks  above  the  sea  of  va- 
pour in  which  the  boundless  plain 
was  rather  lost  than  terminated.  But 
a*  they  pursued  their  course,  and  the 
MID  arose  in  the  heavens,  the  dust 
and  exhalations  ascended  together 
in  a  darkening  haze  which  enveloped 
all  tin-  distance,  and  gradually  deep- 
ened into  masses  of  gloomy  clouds: 
These  in  their  turn  became  more 
den.se,  congregating  upon  all  the 
mountains  around,  and  veiling  even 
the  plain  in  unusual  darkness,  through 
which  the  sun  sent  a  stifling  heat, 
unrelieved  by  a  single  breath  of  air, 
more  oppressive  though  less  scorch- 
ing than  his  unquenched  rays  would 
have  shed  from  a  cloudless  sky. 
u  There  will  be  a  storm  soon,"  re- 


marked Kara  Moustapha,  the  tatar. 
"  We  shall  have  it  here  by  and  by,  un- 
less old  Agri-Daugh*  keeps  it  all  to 
himself  and  his  evil  spirits ;  I  see  it 
thickening  over  him  yonder.  Would 
the  agas  choose  to  take  shelter  some 
where,  until  it  passes  over  V" 

But  the  agas,f  having  changed 
horses  more  cleverly  than  is  usual 
upon  such  occasions,  at  Shereer, 
were  resolved  to  maintain  their  ad- 
vantage, and  press  forward.  Perhaps 
the  pn^pcct  of  a  drenching  might  be. 
rather  pleasant  than  formidable  in 
so  heated  an  atmosphere  as  that 
which  surrounded  the  travellers,  and 
they  therefore  continued  to  urge  on 
their  horses  at  a  brisk  pace,  over  the 
rough  irregular  ground  and  long 
plain  which  intervenes  between  She- 
reer  and  Develoo. 

When  they  reached  the  latter  place, 
the  storm  still  lowered,  but  had  not 
burst ;  and,  regardless  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  villagers,  who  felt  no 
eagerness  to  produce  their  horses  in 
such  threatening  weather,  and  even 
unheeding  the  hints  of  the  tatar, 
who  spoke  mysteriously  of  the  dan- 
ger of  storms  in  these  parts,  they  in- 
sisted upon  proceeding :  and  accord- 
ingly,havingwrunga  change  of  beasts 
from  the  reluctant  Ketkliodali,  j  they 
left  the  shelter  of  the  village,  some- 
what late  in  the  afternoon,  ju-t  as  a 
great  body  of  cloud,  detaching  itself 
under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  tla  w  of 
wind,  from  the  mass  which  shrouded 
the  mountain,  first  covered  the  whole 
grey  vault  of  heaven  with  a  dense 
sheet  of  curdling  vapour,  and  then, 
after  a  few  warning  drops,  descend- 
ed in  such  a  sweeping  deluge,  that 
for  more  than  an  hour  the  travellers 
could  see  nothing  around  them,  and 
had  enough  to  do  in  urging  on  their 
frighted  horses,  and  keeping  to  the 
track  which  they  believed  to  be  the 
right  one. 

Clokes,  jubbas,  bashlogues,§  af- 
forded no  defence  against  the  pelting 
rain.  Wetted  in  a  moment  to  the 
skin,  the  travellers,  who  had  just  be- 
fore been  melting  under  the  influ- 
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once  of  a  sultry  breathless  air,  were 
at  once  exposed  to  the  unmitigated 
severity  of  a  cold  and  heavy  rain, 
driven  against  their  persons  by  a  pier- 
cing wind ; — and  they  soon  suffered 
as  much  from  the  cold  as  they  had 
lately  done  from  heat.  It  was  no  tri- 
fling addition  to  their  distress  to  find 
that  in  the  confusion  and  darkness 
of  the  storm,  they  had  managed  to 
miss  their  road,  and  had  got  entan- 
gled in  a  maze  of  hillocks" and  irre- 
gular ground  which  bounds  the  plain 
upon  the  north-east ;  and  although 
the  tatar  assured  them  that  neither 
ill  consequence,  nor  even  material 
detention,  could  ensue  from  the  ac- 
cident, the  travellers  could  not  en- 
tirely divest  themselves  of  anxiety, 
as  delay  in  any  shape  was  what  they 
most  wished  to  avoid. 
•  So  intently  was  the  party  occupied 
in  remedying  their  error,  that  the 
changes  which  now  rapidly  took 
place  in  the  weather,  and  upon  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  attracted  but 
blight  attention.  When  the  violence 
of  the  rain,  and  the  depth  of  the 
darkness  abated,  they  had  indeed  re- 
marked, that  a  huge  pile  of  clouds 
still  remained  around  the  mountain, 
rearing  themselves  high  into  the  blue 
sky  which  began  to  break  out  over- 
head— and  that  the  flashes  of  forky 
lightning,  which  darted  and  played 
among  the  mazes  of  this  lurid  mass, 
no  less  than  the  sullen  roar  of  distant 
thunder,  betokened  the  elemental 
strife  which  was  still  maintained 
within  its  recesses.  But  while  thread- 
ing the  intricacies  of  the  ground  in 
which  they  were  entangled,  they 
neither  noted  the  gradual  subsidence 
and  dispersion  of  this  murky  congre- 
gation of  vapour,  nor  the  clearing  of 
the  heavens  above  them ;  so  that  they 
were  in  no  degree  prepared  for  the 
scene  which  was  about  to  burst  upon 
them — a  scene,  which  pen  or  pencil 
would  in  vain  attempt  to  delineate, 
and  to  which,  for  its  peculiar  simpli- 
city and  grandeur  of  effect,  the  world 
itself  perhaps  cannot  afford  a  parallel. 
After  winding  for  some  time  along 
a  hollow  between  gravelly  hillocks, 
the  travellers  stood  upon  the  brow 
of  a  gentle  eminence  which  sloped 
gradually  down  to  a  plain,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  breadth, 
stretching  far  on  either  hand,  and 
speckled  with  villages  and  gardens. 
But  the  buffusion  of  purple  and  golden 


light  shed  over  half  its  surface  from 
a  setting  sun  of  such  glorious  splen- 
dour as  Eastern  skies  alone  are  bless- 
ed with,  rendered  every  object  indis- 
tinct. In  front,  bathed  in  the  same 
mellow  radiance,  arose  from  this 
noble  plain,  in  solemn  majesty,  the 
grand,  the  venerable  Ararat,  grace- 
fully rearing  its  two  lofty  peaks,  un- 
til their  snowy  summits,  richly  light- 
ed up  by  the  same  declining  beam, 
were  relieved  against  the  clear  pear- 
ly sky.  A  misty  play  of  rich  and  de- 
licate tints  pervaded  the  whole  at- 
mosphere, and  threw  over  the  land- 
scape that  filmy  golden  haze,  so  en- 
chantingin  autumnal  evenings,soften- 
ing  every  harsh  line  and  too  promi- 
nent feature  into  ineffable  harmony  ; 
while  the  recent  shower  had  lent  to 
the  hues  of  the  foreground,  ruddied 
as  they  were  by  the  fast  sinking  sun, 
a  freshness  which  contrasted  not  less 
powerfully  than  happily  with  the 
rich  but  mellow  tones  of  the  distance. 
The  deep  and  lengthened  shadow  of 
the  mountain  which  fell  across  the 
plain,  shrowding  half  its  extent  in 
mysterious  darkness, finished  the  pic- 
ture, by  giving  tenfold  lustre  and 
effect  to  its  more  brilliant  features. 

"  Glorious  !  Splendid  !  Magnifi- 
cent indeed !"  burst,  after  a  moment, 
from  the  lips  of  the  two  Franks,  as 
this  sublime  spectacle  flashed,  as  it 
were,  upon  their  senses.  "  Behold, 
old  Agri-Daugh — there's  a  mountain 
for  you,  agas !"  echoed  the  tatar; 
more  keenly  alive  perhaps  to  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country  and  its  wonders, 
than  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene  be- 
fore him.  Yet  not  insensible  to  the 
enchanting  contrast  of  the  present 
hour  to  that  which  had  preceded  it, 
he  continued,  "  See  how  the  grim 
old  fellow  smiles  at  us  after  the  pas- 
sion he  hasbeenin  ; — one  would  think 
that  he  never  could  frown,  and  that 
neither  storm,  nor  thunder,  nor  light- 
ning ever  played  around  his  head." 

— "  By  Heavens,  C ,"  exclaimed 

one  of  the  Franks,  after  a  pause,  "  it 
is  well  worth  riding  a  few  hundred 
miles  to  see  this — well  worth  a 
drenching,  and  a  cold  too,  should  it 
follow — was  there  ever  such  a  moun- 
tain !  See  how  it  rises  in  solitary 
grandeur  from  that  noble  plain,  dis- 
daining all  connexion  with  the  pigmy 
hills  around !" — "  And  to  see  it  under 
such  happy  circumstances,"  returned 
his  friend  ;  "  what  a  rich  crimson  and 
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orange  light  is  powdered,  as  it  were,    the  tail  of  that  ravine  yonder ;  the 


all  that  shoulder— then-  ju-t 
win-re  the  sun  rests— and  how  it 
trembles  in  linen  of  radiance  down 
to  our  very  feet.  And  mark  how 
finely  tin-  sober  Lrrey  tliat  clothes  the 
rest  of  tin-  mountain,  contrasts  with 
that  ridi  IL'tit— how  gauzy  and  \i- 
•ionary  in  the  contour  and  substance 
of  that  loi'tie-t  peak,  as  it  retires  into 
the  warm  yellow  sky  which  now 
ri-es  behind  it — and  see!  how  fine 
and  calm  the  effect  of  yon  streak  of 
grey  cloud  which  rests  upon  the  up« 
per  shoulder — almost  the  only  re- 
maining  trace  of  that  violent  storm !" 
•  And  of  what  nature  is  the  ground 
upon  the  mountain  side '( "  enquired 
the  elder  of  the  travellers,  address- 
ing the  tatar,  after  a  pause  of  some 
continuance. — "  To  me,  from  hence, 
the  slope  seems  even  and  gradual, 
and  the  ground  smooth — is  it  so  in 
reality  '•  has  the  summit  ever  been 
ascended,  pray  ?" — "  Smooth  ?  any 
thing  but  that,  aga;  take  my  word 
for  it.  Many  a  height  and  hollow  is 
there,  many  a  rocky  chasm  and  ra- 
vine that  would  stop  the  march  of 
an  army.  Observe  these  dark  sha- 
dows and  lines ;  these  are  deep  hol- 
lows and  clefts  of  unknown  wiluness; 
but  thpre  is  plenty  of  good  pasture 
land  also.  See  that  shoulder  there, 
all  red  with  the  rays  of  the  sun — the 
yeilak*  of  the  Sirdarf  is  there,  and 
he  is  somewhere  thereabouts  himself 
with  his  flocks  and  herds.  ' — "  You 
have  been  upon  the  mountain,  then  ?" 
— "  Ay,  sir,  often  enough ;  that  is, 
as  far  the  yeilaks  extend." — "  What, 
no  higher  ? — never  tried  to  get  to  the 
top?" — "Allah-il-allah! — the  top  of 
Agri-Daugh  ?  me  ? — no,  no,  aga — not 
to  be  the  Sirdar  himself,  would  I  try 
Mich  a  prank — in  fine,  it  is  not  to  be 
done." — "  And  why  not,  pray  ?  It 
seems  easy  enough  from  hence,  and 
there  is  not  much  snow." — "  Ai !  aga, 
who  can  judge  of  the  difficulty  or 
danger  from  such  a  distance  as  this  '.- 
— All  I  can  say  is,  that  few  have  at- 
tempted the  thing,  and  none  havo 
succeeded.  I  have  gone  pretty  far 
iiivM-lf—  once,  when  I  was  a  inad- 
rap  youth,  I  was  tempted,  by  the 
dc\il  I  believe,  to  go  and  peep  into 


just  under  the  cloud  to  tin-  1;  It 
that  great  patch  of  snow ;  I  got  to  1 1 
craggy  shoulder  below,  and  jus 
peeped  in.  But  it  was  quite  enough," 
added  the  tatar,  with  a  shudder : 
'•  I  -lic.uld  like  to  see  the  man  tin: 
would  venture  further." — "  And  wh;i 
should  hinder  him,  pray  ?" — "  Uii 
der  him  ?"  echoed  the  tatar ;  "  why, 
de\  il-,  ghouls,  death  would  hindc 
him  !  for  what  is  that  place  but  tin 
very  khelwut £  of  them  all  ? — anr 
who  would  go  and  thrust  his  hea 
into  the  devil'sown  house?" — "Psha! 
what  do  you  talk  of — devils?  I  should 
like  to  see  the  devil  that  would  keep 
me  from  the  top  of  Ararat,  if  1  were 
inclined  to  try." — "  Don't  speak  so, 
aga;  you  don't  know — others  have 
said  and  thought  the  same,  but — who 
can  tell  the  horrors  of  that  chasm — 
how  deep — how  dark! — the  pit  of 
hell  is  not  more  terrible,  with  its 
black  shaggy  rocks,  and  awful  pre- 
cipices of  ice  and  snow,  from  which 
great  masses  are  tumbling  every  mi- 
nute into  the  gulf  at  their  feet  with 
a  noise  like  thunder ! — and  smoke 
ascends,  and  forms,  oh,  too  horrible 
to  think  of — I  could  only  look  for  a 
moment,  and  turned  away  my  eyes 
for  very  fear  of  what  might  come." 
— "  And,  in  the  name  of  God,  what 
worse  than  the  rocks  and  precipices 
could  have  come  to  frighten  you, 
friend? — What  did  you  dread  r" — . 
"  What  can  I  tell,  aga?  who  knows 
what  might  come  from  Shytaun'»$ 
own  den  ?  They  say  that  the  devils 
and  j*ins  of  the  pit  below,  are  no- 
thing to  the  ghouls  and  spirits  which 
haunt  the  snow-rifts  and  the  ice- 
cracks  above — creatures  of  dim  un- 
speakable shapes,  with  pale  bluey 
bodies,  which  nit  about  with  a  ghost- 
like motion,  and  fix  upon  the  sons  of 
Adam  their  visionless  eyes, that  glare 
like  those  of  a  dead  man  in  the  moon- 
light, until  life  and  sense  are  sucked 
as  it  were  away !— Ugh  !"  exclaimed 
he,  with  a  half  start,  half  shudder, 
"  it  seems  as  if  I  saw  them  now." 

"  But  if  no  one  has  ever  ventured 
among  the  ice  and  snow,  how  is  it 
known  that  all  these  fearful  t: 
exist?   it  must   at  best  be  coniec- 
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ture." — "  Ah,  no,  aga!  not  so  nei- 
ther— people  have  gone,  although  few 
have  returned ;  and  fewer  still  have 
kept  their  senses.  Some  have  be- 
come dumb ;  some  have  raved  until 
they  died ;  and  others  have  laughed 
and  shuddered  alternately  like  idiots, 
for  the  remainder  of  their  days,  un- 
able to  answer  any  questions,  but 
becoming  terribly  agitated  at  the 
sight  of  snow  or  ice.  Even  the  few 
who  have  preserved  their  reason,  can 
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their  chance  of  the  danger  for  the 
sake  of  the  blessing,  have  now  and 
then  returned  with  fearful  accounts 
of  their  adventures,  sometimes  bring- 
ing bits  of  wood,  for  which  they 
swore  they  had  to  fight  with  the  spi- 
rits that  guard  the  ark." — "  And  did 
the  Kalifah  believe  all  this  ?"  asked 
the  Frank.  "  What  can  I  tell  ?"  re- 
plied the  tatarj  "  at  all  events,  he 
profits  by  the  tale,  and  shews  and 
sells  the  wood  as  that  of  the  true 


speak  only  in  doubtful  and  myste-     ark." 

,.;,.,,.  t  ,,.,,,.  " — «  Ruf  ;f  ^i i,.i,  io  fiio  ill  «*  And  you  never  heard  of  any  one 

undertaking  the  adventure  from  mere 
curiosity?" — "  Curiosity,  aga!  what 
good  would  that  have  done  them  ? — 
no,  butother  motives  have  sometimes 
prevailed  over  fear,  as  I  have  heard ; 


rious  terms." — "  But  if  such  is  the  ill 
repute  of  this  same  mountain,  how 
happens  it  that  any  one  has  ever 
been  tempted  to  try  the  enterprise  ?" 
i — "  Oh,  sir  !  what  madness  will  not 
money  make  men  commit  ?  and  what 

lengths  will  not  zeal  and  superstition  not  that  any  one  ever  reached  the 
carry  others  !" — "  But  what  has  this  summit — that  is  on  all  hands  admit- 
Agri-Daugh  to  do  with  your  zeal  or  ted  to  be  impossible." — "  But  what 

motives  do  you  allude  to  ?" — "  Ab, 


superstitions?"  —  "  Nothing, 
with  mine,  praise  be  to  God !  but 
much  with  that  of  these  poor  mis- 
guided Armenians.  You  know,  agas, 
that  it  is  said  the  ark  of  Huzrut 
Nooh*  rested  upon  Agri-Daugh,  after 
the  great  deluge  which  destroyed  the 
world ;  and  the  priests  of  Etchmiad- 
zin — the  great  Armenian  monastery 
which  you  see  yonder,  with  the  three 
black  churches — say  that  this  same 
ark,  unchanged  by  time  or  decay,  is 
still  upon  the  mountain,  among  the 
eternal  snows  of  its  summit.  To  the 
wood  which  formed  it,  the  poor  in- 
fidels attribute  many  virtues,  and  co- 
vet the  possession  of  it  above  all 
things.  And  well  they  may,  for  they 
sell  the  smallest  pieces  at  a  great 
price ;  but  whether  it  be  truly  the 
wood  of  this  ark,  God  only  can  tell. 
At  all  events,  to  get  hold  of  this  wood 
is  a  mighty  object  with  them;  and 
the  Kalifah,  (or  Patriarch,)  who  de- 
clares that  lie  can  tell  the  true  from 
false  as  easily  as  you  would  do  a 
sweet  from  a  Avater  melon,  is  always 
trying  to  persuade  thoughtless  fel- 
lows, both  Mussulmans  and  Arme- 
nians, to  go  and  fetch  it  for  him. 
The  former  go  for  gold,  the  latter 
generally  for  the  blessing  of  God, 
which  the  old  father  assures  them 
will  attend  upon  so  pious  an  act. 
But  it  seems  that  none  who  ventured 
for  money  have  ever  come  safely 
back,  while  those  who  have  taken 


Btrange  ones  enough — and  many 
strange  tales  have  I  heard  on  the 
subject — but  you  Franks  laugh  at  all 
such  things,  so  there  is  no  use  in 
saying  any  more  about  them.  But 
see,  agas,  the  sun  has  set,  and  if  you 
wish  to  reach  Erivan  in  time  enough 
to  get  horses  this  night,  we  have  not 
a  moment  to  lose." — "  Well,  friend 
Moustapha,  we  shall  attend  you ;  but 
as  you  have  somewhat  excited  our 
curiosity,  you  shall  just  exert  your- 
self to  satisfy  it  by  telling  us  some 
of  these  same  wonderful  tales,  to 
shorten  the  way,  as  you  have  done 
more  than  once  already — and  an  ex- 
cellent kissago-f-  you  are." 

The  travellers  cast  one  more  look 
at  the  majestic  form  of  the  huge  grey 
mountain,  which  rose  against  a  sky 
still  glorious  with  the  purple  and 
golden  light  of  the  departed  lumi- 
nary ;  then  turning  their  horses  into 
the  proper  track,  rode  swiftly  along 
for  a  while,  until  the  nature  of  the 
road  forcing  them  to  moderate  their 
speed,  the  tatar,  flattered  by  the 
compliment  to  his  abilities  in  narra- 
tion, collected  his  ideas,  and  intima- 
ted his  readiness  to  commence.  They 
regulated  their  pace  accordingly,  and 
he  began  as  follows. 

"  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Aga  Mahomed  Shah,  while  the  brave 
Lootf  Alee  Khan  still  struggled  for 
his  life  and  crown  in  the  south  and 
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etwt  of  PeP-h,  ami  the  re-t  of  the 
connti  y  u  as  in  H  very  unsettled  state, 
there  livc<l  in  tli.-»-  parts  a  chief  of 
power  and  influence,  named 
|»,M,/dMahoniedKhan,  of  theZookh- 
anloo  tribe  which  ranged  the  height* 
and  pasture*  of  Aberaun  and  Goom- 
11  the  neighbourhood  of  Krivan. 
M  a  heartless,  cruel,  rapacious 
chief—  a  i:reat  plunderer  of  caravans 
and  travellers;  but  by  dint  of  a  frank- 
ne  —  of  demeanour,  and  great  liber- 
ality to  his  followers,  he  had  collect- 
ed -i  force  with  which  he  succeeded 
in  overa\ving  his  neighbours,  and  be- 
c.nne  the  scourge  and  dread  of  the 
-m  i -ounding  country.  But  it  was  the 
poor  Armenians  who  chiefly  suffered 
under  his  tyranny;  he  visited  their 
peaceful  villages  with  fire  and  sword, 
wringing  money  and  goods  of  all 
sort**  from  the  men,  and  carrying  off 
their  wives  and  children  as  slaves, 
or  for  the  u>e  of  his  harem.  I  know 
a  good  deal  of  the  Armenians,  agas, 
and  they  are  not  bad  people,  although 
they  are  infidel*.  Many  a  good  pil- 
law  and  comfortable  night's  quarters 
have  I  had  from  an  Armenian,  and  I 
owe  my  life,  I  believe,  to  their  good 
old  Khalifah— for  once  I  was  robbed 
and  nearly  murdered,  not  very  far 
from  hence, by  some  rascally  Turkish 
Eeliauts;*  and  au  Armenian  priest 
going  by,  found  me,  stript  and  bleed- 
ing, and  carried  me  straight  to  the 
convent,  where  the  Khalifah  paid  me 
every  possible  attention,  and  came 
him-elf  to  see  my  wounds  dressed — 
imy  his  prosperity  increase  !  and  in 
the  long  fever  that  followed,  for  more 
than  a  month  they  took  care  of  me, 
and  sent  me  away  a  whole  man  again; 
so  1  don't  like  to  see  the  poor  crea- 
tures abused.  But  Doozd  Mahomed 
only  looked  upon  them  as  beasts  of 
burden—  creatures  made  to  contri- 
bute to  his  pleasures,  or  to  supply 
his  wants. 

"  Well — one  day  his  rascally  gang 
of  robbers  had  gone  forth,  and  sur- 
prised an  Armenian  village,  some 
ti\e  pursungs  distance  from  the  mo- 
nastery ;  and  after  driving  oil  thegreat- 
er  part  of  the  cattle,  and  such  articles 
as  were  worth  their  while,  they  car- 
ried off  a  number  of  girls  and  boys, 
and  returned  to  the  camp  of  their 
master. 


"  It  happened,  that  among  tin  fe- 
males there  was  one  lovely  young 
creature,  who  was  already  betrothed 
and  all  but  married  to  a  fine  Arm»>- 
nian  youth,  named  Gregoor,  the  inha- 
bitant of  a  neighbouring  village.  Ima- 
gine, agas,  the  horror  and  dismay  of 
this  yotinsr  man,  when, ignorant  of  ti 
catastrophe,  he  came  to  seek  his  hr- 
loved,  and  found  the  village  in  ruins, 
the  remaining  inhabitants  weeping 
and  lamenting  their  losses,  and  his1 
dear  Annah  gone — carried  off— none 
could  tell  whither !  He  raved  like  a 
madman,  and  committed  a  thousand 
foolish  actions — but  of  what  avail 
was  all  his  grief — it  would  not  bring 
back  his  mistress — the  poor  girl  was 
lost  to  him  !  All  he  could  learn  was, 
that  the  mischief  had  been  done  by 
the  people  of  Doo/d  Mahoined  Khan, 
who  were  known  as  well  by  their 
fierce  audacity,  as  by  their  dress  and 
appearance.  And  it  was  also  too  well 
known,  that  to  recover  goods  or  chat- 
tels, man  or  beast,  from  the  gripe  of 
Doozd  Mahomed,  was  as  easy  as  to 
wrest  the  lamb  from  the  wolf's  jaws, 
or  the  dead  from  the  grave. 

"  But  young  Gregoor  had  a  spirit 
by  far  more  bold  and  fearless  than 
most  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  not 
so  easily  persuaded  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  recovering  his  betrothed 
Avife.  He  could  not  indeed  imme- 
diately decide  on  what  was  to  be 
done,  but  he  was  certain  that  his 
Auuah  had  been  taken  to  the  Khan's 
camp,  and  from  thence  only  was  she 
to  be  recovered.  There,  therefore, 
hateful  and  terrible  as  was  the  place 
to  all  Armenians,  did  the  bold  Gre- 
goor resolve  on  proceeding,  to  net  as 
circumstances  might  determine.  The 
remonstrances  of  his  own  parents, 
and  even  of  the  father  of  his  Aimah, 
were  unheeded — go  he  would — and 
all  they  could  wring  from  him,  was  a 
promise  to  be  prudent — wary — calm. 
Calm ! — a  lover — and  that  lover  Gre- 
goor— calm  or  prudent  ? — but  how- 
ever, away  he  went,  carrying  with 
him  nothing  but  his  arms,  and  a  re- 
lic— some  nail  parings  of  his  own 
pat ron  saint  and  that  of  his  country, 
St  Gregory,  bound  round  his  arm 
like  a  talisman,  in  a  small  silver  ca^e. 

"  It  was  not  until  he  had  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  camp  that  the 
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ing  Armenian  began  to  consider 
low  lie  should  proceed,  or  even  pre- 
sent himself,  so  as  to  avoid  inconve- 
nient suspicions.  An  open  declara- 
tion of  his  errand  would  not  only  de- 
feat its  purpose,  but  cause,  in  all  pro- 
bability, his  own  destruction.  Ad- 
dress was  his  only  chance ;  and  he  at 
length  resolved  to  come  forward 
boldly  as  a  young  man  seeking  ser- 
vice, as  it  was  Avell  known  that  the 
Khan  omitted  no  opportunity  of  re- 
taining handsome  youths  about  his 
person  as  pipe-bearers  and  body  ser- 
vants. His  project  succeeded  per- 
fectly. He  entered  the  camp ; — was 
stopped,  interrogated,  and  taken  be- 
fore the  Khan,  who,  delighted  with 
his  manly  beauty  and  handsome  ad- 
dress, received  him  instantly  into  his 
service  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  he 
was  in  attendance — gorgeously  equip- 
ped— upon  the  great  man  himself. 

"  In  this  situation  he  soon  became 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
the  late  exploit;  and  heard  enough  to 
convince  him  that  it  was  in  the  harem 
of  the  Khan  his  mistress  was  to  be 
found,  and  from  thence,  if  at  all, 
must  she  be  delivered.  But  to  vio- 
late the  sanctity  of  a  Persian  chief's 
harem,  and  such  a  chief  as  Doozd 
Mahomed  ! — it  was  an  enterprise  of 
danger  and  difficulty  enough  to  have 
daunted  the  courage  of  most  men,— 
if  any  thing,  it  sharpened  that  of  Gre- 
goor. 

"  But  fortune  was  adverse  to  the 
poor  young  man,  at  least  in  his  first 
attempts.  For,  applying  to  a  coun- 
trywoman of  his  own,  a  servant  in 
the  harem,  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation with  his  poor  Annah,  his  in- 
trigue was  either  discovered  or  be- 
trayed ;  and  he  was  immediately  sei- 
zed, and  led  bound  into  the  Khan's 
presence,  who,  having  been  indispo- 
sed for  several  days  before,  was  in  a 
worse  than  ordinary  humour.  '  Base- 
born  scoundrel !'  thundered  he,  as 
the  young  man  appeared  before  him ; 
'  cursed  Armenian  dog !  what  dish 
of  filth  is  this  you  have  been  eating  ? 
— what  infernal  business  have  you 
been  about  V — have  you  a  mind  for 
the  stake,  or  to  be  torn  by  horses, 
that  you  have  ventured  to  interfere 
with  my  harem  ? — Speak, miscreant ! 
— what  answer  have  you  to  make  ?' 

"  '  My  Lord,'  replied  the  young 
man  with  respectful  firmness, '  I  am 
neither  a  base-born  fellow  nor  a  vil- 
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lain.  1  have  not  sought  for,  nor  inter- 
fered with,  any  thing  but  what  was  my 
own,  and  what  justice  would  assured- 
ly restore  to  me.  Nay,  my  hope  is 
strong  that  a  just  and  generous  mas- 
ter like  your  lordship  will  not  hesi- 
tate in  so  doing,  as  soon  as  you  have 
heard  my  story.  In  entering  your 
service,  Khan,  it  is  true  that  your 
slave  did  entertain  a  hope  of  recover- 
ing his  lost  wife — for  such  is  Annah 
already  in  the  face  of  Heaven.  In  so 
far  has  he  deceived  your  lordship — 
but  in  all  other  matters  he  had  re- 
solved to  conduct  himself  as  a  faith- 
ful and  zealous  servant  should  do. 
Such  has  he  been,  my  Lord — and 
such  will  he  continue  in  all  duty. 
He  seeks  in  return  but  his  own— his 
betrothed  wife,  who  will  die  if  she 
be  separated  from  him,  as  he  should 
do  were  he  to  lose  her.  Be  generous 
then,  Khan ;  imitate  the  Lord  of  the 
universe;  dispense  happiness  around 
you,  and  convert  two  miserable,  bro- 
ken-hearted creatures  into  faithful 
and  devoted  servants !' 

"  '  What  says  the  Armenian  dog  ?' 
said  the  Khan,  with  darkening  face, 
to  his  attendants.  '  What  have  I  to 
do  with  his  wife? — this  is  some  dirt 
that  he  is  eating,  to  excuse  his  aban- 
doned attempt  at  intriguing  in  my 
harem.  But  his  effrontery  shall  not 
avail  the  unclean  scoundrel — he  shall 
feel  that  Doozd  Mahomed  has  teeth 
as  well  as  eyes,  and  will  not  have  filth 
thrown  in  his  face  with  impunity. 
Ho,  guards,  there ! — see  him  strictly 
confined  until  our  pleasure  be  known. 
Ourself  will  see  his  punishment,  and 
it  shall  be  signal — at  present  we  are 
somewhat  indisposed.' — And  the 
luckless  Gregoor  was  hurried  away 
to  a  prison,  from  whence  he  had  no 
hope  of  returning,  except  to  a  pain- 
ful and  disgraceful  death. 

"  But  Fate,  which  had  played  the 
young  man  so  mischievous  a  trick, 
seemed  now  willing  to  befriend  him, 
for  the  Khan's  illness  increased  so 
rapidly,  that,  before  the  hour  of  even- 
ing prayer,  he  was  in  a  burning  fe- 
ver, and  all  business,  executions  in- 
cluded, was  suspended,  until  at  least 
the  fate  of  the  chief  should  be  de- 
cided. 

"  Next  day  passed  in  anxiety  and 
doubt.  The  most  learned  physicians 
which  the  country  afforded,  wore 
called  in,  and  were  unremitting  in 
their  attendance.  Every  remedy  they 
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could  think  of  WM  applied,  but  all    —nothing  but  the  zeal  of  a  devo 


in  \ain  ;  tin-  malady  increased; 
tin-  Khan  was  in  extremity,  and  the 
whole  ramp  in  consternation.  Be- 
Inn-  niL'lit  delirium  came  on,  and  the 
mind  of  the  Khan  *eemed  labouring 
\vith  Home  sore  distress.  He  talked 
ronl u-i'dly  of  his  deeds  of  blood  and 
plunder,  of  women  violated,  of  men 
rut  to  nieces,  of  villages  burning, 
and  of  lirry  hands  which  griped  his 
heart  or  weighed  upon  his  head,  and 
would  not  suffer  him  to  have  a  mo* 
mint's  ease.  The  physicians  were 
pux/led  ;  but  all  agreed  in  one  thing, 
that  the  distemper  was  of  a  very  hot 
nature,  and  could  only  be  combated 
successfully  by  the  coldest  remedies. 
Accordingly,  iced  sherbet  and  vine- 
gar were  poured  down  his  throat, 
and  broken  ice  was  laid  upon  his 
head.  His  burning  limbs  were  even 
wrapped  in  clothes  dipped  in  iced 
water;  but  nothing  would  do.  No 
sooner,  they  say,  did  the  ice  come  in 
contact  with  the  Khan's  person  than 
it  hissed,  dissolved,  and  flew  oil'  in 
vapour,  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  upon 
red-hot  iron ;  and  still  the  burning 
heat  continued  unabated. 

"  '  It  is  all  folly,'  at  length  exclaim- 
ed the  wise  Hakeem  Khooshhal  Allee, 
4  natural  remedies  are  ineffectual 
here — natural  cold  is  insufficient— 
Khodah  Buzoorg  ! — God  is  great ! 
but  there  is  nothing  on  earth  that 
can  save  the  Khan,  unless  we  could 
get  him  one  of  those  mysterious  crea- 
tures, the  kirm-e-yehk,*  or  ice-worm, 
which  frequent  the  eternal  snows 
upon  the  summit  of  Agri-Daugh.' 

" '  And  how  is  that  to  be  had,  in  the 
name  of  Allah,  oh  Hakeem  ?'  enqui- 
red the  Khanum,  or  chief  wife  of 
Doozd  Mahomed  Khan,  who,  more 
deeply  interested  than  any  one  else 


•lave— or  some  friend  or  servant 
who  would  lay  down  his  life  for  hi 
master,  can  obtain  that  blessed  re 
medy ;  for  he  who  seeks  the  ice 
worm  among  the  snows  of  \<. 
Daugh,  must  be  content  to  encoui 
ter  all  the  horrors  of  death  and  hel 
itself.' 

" '  And  has  not  my  husband 
hundred  such  devoted  servants  ?* 
exclaimed  the  Khanum,  impatiently. 
She  gave  her  orders  for  the  chosen 
gholaums  to  be  summoned.  Bi 
when  the  adventure  was  proposec 
was  there  among  all  who  eat  of  th< 
Khan's  salt,  one  single  man  to 
forward  and  save  his  master's  life ' 
No,  agas ; — not  one  !  All  stood  si 
lent,  gazing  at  one  another;  each, 
even  those  who  were  most  /••aim 
in  their  former  professions,  terrified 
lest  in  any  way  the  chance  should 
fall  on  him.  And  the  physician  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders,  and  the  Khanum 
was  in  despair,  while  the  ravings  of 
the  sick  man  grew  more  violent  than 
ever. 

"  While  matters  were  thus  in  the 
tent  of  the  Khan,  poor  Gregoor,  in 
irons,  and  under  strict  guard,  re- 
mained awaiting  his  fate  in  a  place 
not  far  from  tne  Khan's  quarters, 
where  he  heard  the  bustle  occasion- 
ed by  that  chief's  illness ;  and  re- 
marking the  perturbed  countenance 
of  the  man  who  brought  him  food, 
he  had  no  great  difficulty  in  learning 
the  truth ;  for  the  attendant,  whc 
head  was  occupied  with  the  event 
which  engrossed  the  whole  camp, 
scarcely  remembered  that  the  youth 
was  a  prisoner  under  sentence 
death. 

"  The  next  day's  report  was  still 
more  unfavourable,  and  the  attend- 
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Inshallah,'  continued  she,  '  if  mo-  about  his  person.  '  The  will  of  Al- 


ney  or  power  can  pet  hold  of  it,  my 
lord  and  husband  (blessings  be  upon 
him)  shall  not  expire  for  want  ot  it.' 
— '  May  the  riches  of  the  Khanum 
increase  ."  replied  the  physician — 
'  .M  iy  ( ;<>(!  grant  her  husband's  life! 
But  for  that  wonderful  creature,  nei- 
ther money  nor  force  can  procure  it 


person. 

lah  must  be  done,'  said  he.  '  What 
is  written  must  come  to  pass — but 
the  Hakeem  says  that  he  cannot  re- 
cover unless  they  get  him  a  kirtn-e- 
yehk,or  ice-worm, from  Agri-Daugh.' 
•— '  A  what  ?'  said  the  youth.  '  An 
ice-worm,'  replied  the  man.  '  An 
ice-worm  !  Ah !  I  have  heard  some- 
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ng  of  them.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ice-cracks  at  the  top  of  Agri- 
Daugh.' — '  Yes,  they  live  there,  if  it 
can  be  called  life — the  white,  cold, 
deadly  creatures — the  very  touch  of 
which  would  wither  up  a  living  man, 
soul  and  body.  But  the  Hakeem  says 
it  is  the  only  thin»  to  cool  this  burn- 
ing fever  in  the  Khan.' — '  And  are 
they  to  get  it,  then?'—'  Get  it!' 
echoed  the  man, — '  where  would 
they  find  it  ?  and  who  is  to  bring  it 
from  that  fearful  mountain  ?  Who  is 
to  face  the  ghouls  and  the  gins  that 
inhabit  it  ? — And,  if  there  was  such 
a  Delhi  Khan*  to  be  found,  how  is 
he  to  get  hold  of  this  same  unknown 
creature?' — 'And  has  no  one  yet 
offered  to  make  the  attempt  ?'  said 
the  youth,  with  a  kindling  eye.  'Al- 
lah Kereem  !  No  !'  replied  the  at- 
tendant, with  a  stare.  '  How  should 
there  ?  The  duty  has  been  proposed 
to  the  truest  and  boldest  of  our  young 
men,  including  the  Khan's  best  gho- 
lainns  ;  but  they  have  not  found  one 
among  them  all  mad  enough  to  un- 
dertake it.  "  No,  no !"  say  they, "  give 
us  men  like  ourselves  to  fight  with, 
and,  Bismillah !  we  are  ready ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  ghouls,  and  devils, 
and  unknown  creatures,bebuxsheed! 
excuse  us."  In  fine, all  have  refused, 
the  plan  is  given  up,  and  the  Khan 
abandoned  to  his  fate.'  — '  Then  J 
will  go  !'  exclaimed  Gregoor.  '  Tell 
them  /am  ready;  and  lose  no  time,  I 
beseech  you — remember  the  Khan 
may  die.'  —  'You!'  exclaimed  the 
man,  measuring  the  youth  with  his 
eye, — '  you  climb  the  Daugh  for  this 
ice-worm?' — 'Yes,  yes!'  reiterated 
the  youth,  impatiently, '  I  am  ready 
• — tell  them — lead  me  to  them.' — 
'  Punah-be-khodah  !  -J-  but  you're  a 
bold  one!'  responded  the  attendant, 
with  something  of  an  admiring  grin. 
'  It  is  almost  a  pity — and  yet,'  add- 
ed he,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
'perhaps  the  devils  and  ghouls  them- 
selves may  be  as  merciful  as  the  Khan 
will,  if  he  recovers.' — '  He  shall  re- 
cover, man,'  said  the  youth.  '  Go 
—begone — tell  them — But  I  must 
speak  with  his  son — or  the  Khanum — 
or  his  Naib — and  then  I  will  instantly 
set  off.' 

"  To  make  short  of  this  part  of  my 
story,  agas,  the  young  man  was  sent 


for,  and  in  presence  of  the  Khan's  eld- 
est son,  and  in  hearing  of  the  Khanum, 
who  sat  behind  her  screen,  he  pled- 
ged himself  to  ascend  the  mountain 
yonder,  in  quest  of  this  same  ice- 
worm  ;  provided,  that  if  he  should 
survive  the  adventure  and  return, 
his  wife,  the  Armenian  girl  Annah, 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  and  that 
both  should  be  at  liberty  to  proceed 
where  they  chose.  To  this  the  Kha-> 
num  had  not  the  smallest  objection 
—well  pleased,  indeed,  would  she 
have  been  to  empty  the  harem  of  a 
dozen  more  of  her  rivals — and  the 
son,  less  interested  in  any  part  of  the 
proceedings  than  his  mother,  agreed 
with  her  in  pledging  themselves,  by 
all  that  was  holy,  to  fulfil  their  part 
of  the  engagement,  and  prevail  on 
the  Khan,  should  he  recover,  to  do 
the  like.  Gregoor,  on  his  side,  con» 
ceiving,  that  in  case  of  success,  he 
would  have  the  means  of  forcing 
them  to  be  honest  by  threatening  to 
retain  in  his  possession  the  fruits  of 
his  adventure,  was  contented  with 
their  promises.  Where  all  parties 
were  willing,  no  time  was  likely  to 
be  lost ;  and  Gregoor,  taking  only  his 
sword  and  matchlock,  with  the  pre- 
cious relic  of  St  Gregory,  quickly 
left  the  camp. 

"  It  was  not  until  he  had  gone  a 
considerable  way,  in  a  direction 
straight  towards  the  mountain,  that 
the  young  man's  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
citement had  cooled  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  his  bestowing  any  considera- 
tion  on  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
had  so  rashly  embarked, — and  al- 
though he  certainly  did  not  repent 
of  the  step,  he  could  not  entirely 
suppress  certain  internal  misgivings 
as  to  his  ultimate  success,  when  he 
reflected  on  his  total  ignorance  of  the 
means  by  which  his  object  was  to  be 
attained.  That  the  mountain  Avas  in 
truth  the  haunt  of  mysterious  beings, 
differing  widely  in  their  nature  from 
man,  he  had  from  his  youth  been  ac- 
customed to  believe,  not  only  upon 
the  authority  of  his  brethren,  but  of 
the  Mussulman  peasantry  and  tribes 
that  dwell  around  the  mountain,  or 
range  its  lower  regions;  who,  in  their 
turns,  had  received  the  same  account 
from  their  forefathers.  And,  agas, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  for 
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S.ilyiiiauii,  il-n  Dunod,  i1 
tin-  powerful,  who  could  commaml 
the  gins  and  deeves  to  do  his  bid- 
din.',  when  he  prevailed  against  cer- 
tain powers  ,,|  darkness,  made  the 
bottomless,  (.nil  of  Ararat  tli°-ir  pri- 
*  on, --and  there  they  roar  and  rave 
within  it,  unable  to  overpass  the 
mysterious  boundary  traced  out  by 
hi's  powerful  wand— and  woe  to  the 
child  of  clay  who  heedlessly  may 
.  iss  beyond  this  fatal  barrier  ! 
All  this  had  (Jregoor  been  informed 
of,  and  believed.  But  although  he 
had  more  than  once  traversed  the 
habitable  regions  of  the  mountain.it 
never  had  been  in  bin  power,  and 
Mill  less  in  his  inclination,  to  search 
into  the  truth  of  the  fearful  tale  which 
now  came  over  his  mind  with  op- 
pressive force.  His  utter  ignorance 
of  every  thing  connected  with  the 
object  of  .his  expedition,  became, 
wore  palpable  as  he  approached  this 
awful  point,  and  the  horrors  he  an- 
ticipated, assumed  a  more  formid- 
able shape. 

"  Thus  ruminating,  but  resolved — 
perplexed,  and  awestruck,  perhaps, 
but  perfectly  undismayed—did  Gre- 
goor  proceed  until  the  shades  of 
evening  began  to  descend,  for  it  was 
late  before  lie  left  the  camp,  and  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  some 
spot  in  which  to  pass  the  night ;  for 
wandering  in  the  dark  could  have 
done  no  good ;  and,  you  know,  agas, 
it  would  have  been  utter  madness  to 
have  encountered  the  spirits  of  dark- 
ness in  their  own  dens  and  at  their 
own  chosen  hour.  But  he  was  far 
past  the  la*t  village,  and  having  with 
difficulty  forced  his  way  through  the 
low  wooded  and  marshy  ground 
which  in  many  places  skirts  the 
mountain,  he  had  already  ascended 
one  of  the  shoulders  which  rise  gra- 
dually from  the  plain — so  that  to 
turn  bark  was  entirely  out  of  the 
tjueM  ion;— on  the  other  hand,  to  pro- 
ceed, or  to  spend  the  night  upon  the 
bleak  and  barren  hill  side,  was  nei- 
ther likely  to  forward  his  object,  nor 
to  fit  him  for  the  next  day's  arduous 
\\ork. 

"  In  this  perplexity,  it  occurred  to 
him,  that  among  the  Fakcers  or  San- 
tons  who  make  their  abode  in  the 
wild  and  desert  places  of  the  moun- 
tain, from  motives  of  piety,  there  was 
one  whos«>  residence  could  not  l»e 
very  distant  from  the  line  of  his  as- 
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cent.  I;  ho  could  htlt.Jind  out  thi- 
it  would  not  only  allow  him  shelti 
for  the  night,  and  hecurity  from  al 
approach  of  evil  spirits,  but 
habitant,  if  at  home,  might  possibl 
assist  him  with  some  hints  as  to  th 
mode  of  attaining  his  purpose. 
vived  by  this  hope,  he  mended  hi 
pace,  and  took  a  direction  towar<~ 
the  spot  when;  he  believed  the  San 
ton's  retreat  to  be. 

"  For  more  than  a  fursang  did  h 
maintain  his  full  speed,  ascending  in 
a  direction  to  the  left  of  his  Iirst  route; 
when  he  found  himself  upon  th 
brink  of  a  very  savage-looking  an 
gloomy  chasm,  which  the  darkueiw 
of  night,  now  fully  Bet  ill,  rendered 
ten  times  more  dismal.  Descending 
by  a  precipitous  and  dangerous 
and  scarcely  able  to  see  whore  he 
placed  his  feet,  the  young  Armenian 
held  on  along  the  bottom,  clamber- 
ing over  huge  fragment*),  sometimes 
stepping  into  great  holes,  and  scarce- 
ly avoiding  chasms  where  he  heard 
the  roar  of  an  unseen  torrent.  At 
length,  when,  wearied  and  harass,-,], 
he  thought  of  laying  himself  down 
under  the  first  overhanging  rock  for 
the  night,  and  was  looking  about  for 
a  place  fitted  for  the  purpose,  he 
found  himself  unexpectedly  treading* 
upon  a  level  terrace,  extending,  so 
far  as  the  darkness  permitted  him  to 
see,  for  several  yards  under  a  cliff, 


the  height  of  which  was  lost  in  the 

ight 
itself,  he   could  distinguish   in  thi 


obscurity  ;  but  blacker  than  the  ni 


very  cliff  a  yawning  chasm,  which 
formed,  as  it  were,  an  arch  in  the 
wall  of  rock. 

"  Drawing  his  sword,  to  be  prepa- 
red against  the  worst,  the  young  man 
entered,  cautiously  groping  his  way 
with  the  weapon,  and  thus  ho  advan- 
ced upon  a  slight  descent  for  several 
paces,  in  utter  and  almost  palpable 
darkness ;  when  his  eyes,  LT<>win_r 
more  accustomed  to  their  *\\\\. 
became  aware  of  a  slight  glimmer  of 
light.  For  a  moment  lie  doubted 
whether  this  might  not  be  the 
of  a  wild  beast's  eye ;  but  another 
glance  reassured  him,  for,  sparkle 
after  sparkle  appearing  for  a  moment 
and  then  becoming  extinct,  he  felt 
convinced  that  it  could  only  proceed 
from  the  embers  of  a  fire,  and  with 
renewed  energy,  but  still  with  cau- 
tion, he  made  his  way  towards  it. 

"  It  was  in  truth  the  embers  of  a 
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fire,  formed  of  dried  weeds  and  wood, 
the  remains  of  which,  raked  together, 
and  excited   by  the   young  man's 
breath,  were  soon  rekindled  into  a 
blaze,  displaying  the  whole  cavern 
into  which  accident  had  so  strangely 
conducted  him.      It  was  a  cavity 
formed  by  nature  in  the  solid  rock; 
its  dark  roof  rose  above  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fire-light,  but  the  extent 
otherwise  did  not  appear  great.    In 
one  corner  lay  a  mat,  spread  over 
some  grass  and  dried  leaves,  near  to 
which  was  placed  a  broken  earthen 
vessel  containing  water.     In  a  re- 
moter corner,  agas,  the  light  glim- 
mered upon  that  symbol  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Armenians  and  other 
followers  of  Huzrut  Issau.*     These, 
and  a  few  more  trifling  articles,  form- 
ed the  whole  contents  of  the  cavern ; 
and  they  convinced  Gregoor,  that,  in 
all  probability,  he  had  reached  by  ac- 
cident the  very  place  of  rest  he  wish- 
ed for.    But  its  owner  was  apparent- 
ly absent,  for  no  human  being  was  to 
be  seen. 

"  This  was  a  disappointment ;  but 
to  have  obtained  shelter  and  fire,  with 
the  protection  of  a  holy  roof,  was  no 
trifling  blessing.  So  Gregoor,  ha- 
ving eaten  sparingly  of  a  cake  of 
bread,  the  only  provision  he  had 
taken  along  with  him,  and  drinking 
from  the  broken  pot  of  water,  once 
more  scraped  together  the  embers  of 
his  fire,  and  placing  his  arms  in  rea- 
diness in  case  of  attack,  he  lay  down 
upon  the  bed  of  leaves  and  grass,  and 
soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

"  It  is  not  wonderful,  agas,  that  the 
same  matters  which  occupied  the 
waking  thoughts  of  Gregoor  should 
visit  his  dreams — nor  need  I  remind 
you  how  often  it  pleases  the  Om- 
nipotent to  send  forth  the  angels 
of  his  presence,  and  shadow  out 
through  them  to  his  creatures,  in  the 
hours  of  sleep,  the  images  of  those 
coming  events  which  concern  their 
misery  or  their  welfare.  The  young 
man,  as  he  afterwards  declared, 
dreamed  that  he  was  toiling  up  the 
mountain,  until  at  length  he  reached 
the  brink  of  a  fearful  abyss,  where 
he  stopped  in  horror ;  for  deformed 
shapes  were  sporting  in  its  darkness, 
and  hovering  in  the  thick  air.  The 
moment  they  perceived  him,  forward 
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they  flew  'towards  him,  with  hideous 
din  and  frightful  gestures,  as  if  they 
sought  to  destroy  him  with  their  ter- 
rible talons.     How  long  these   vi- 
sions continued  he  knew  not,  but  his 
agony  was  extreme ;  and  just  when 
the  demons  appeared  to  have  caught 
him  in  their  gripe,  a  sudden  light 
burst  forth,  dispelling  the  darkness, 
and  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  clad  in 
a  robe  of  ancient  form,  with  a  strong- 
ly marked  countenance,  and  a  huge 
flowing  beard  of  grizzled  hue — just 
such  as  he  remembered  to  have  seen 
the  likeness  of  his  patron  saint  re- 
presented at  Etchmeadzin — appear- 
ed therein,  stretching  forth  his  hand, 
as  if  to  drive  the  fiends  from  their 
prey.     In  a  moment  they  all  vanish- 
ed, and  another  form,  of  more  plea- 
sing character,  appeared  in  company 
with  the  saint — it  was  his  Annan 
herself,  whom  the  holy  man  led  to- 
wards him,  and  he  rushed  forward 
to  embrace  her.  The  exertion  awoke 
him — he  opened  his  eyes,  and,  by  the 
grey  light  of  dawn  which  fell  upon 
him  through  the  entrance,  saw  bend- 
ing over  him  an  old  man,  whose  only 
clothing  was  asheepskin  tunic,  which, 
girt  round  his  waist,  and  reaching 
nearly  to  the  knee,  covered  the  middle 
of  his  person,  while  a  portion  of  the 
same  material  thrown  over  his  back 
and  shoulders,  still  left  the  greater 
part  of  his  breast  and  arms  exposed. 
His  hair  and  beard  were  matted  to- 
gether, covering  most  of  his  face, 
from  which  a  pair  of  keen  grey  eyes 
looked  piercingly  forth,  and  such 
parts  of  his  body  as  were  visible  were 
thickly  covered  with  grey  curl  ing  hair. 
"  '  Hoh !  up,  my  son  !'  said  the  old 
man,  addressing   Gregoor,  without 
any  previous  preparation,  or  evin- 
cing  the  smallest  sign  of  surprise 
at  finding  him  in  the  cell — '  Up  ! — 
the  morning  is  grey — thy  journey  is 
long,  and  thy  need  is  urgent — up  and 
be  doing !' — '  Father,'   replied   the 
youth,  after  staring  around  him  for  a 
minute  with  abewildered  air,  and  rub- 
bing his  "eyes  to  try  if  he  were  really 
awake,  '  father,  you  speak  as  if  you 
knew  me  and  my  errand.  It  is  strange ; 
yet,  if  it  be  so,  you  cannot  fail  of  know- 
ing my  difficulties.    Instruct  me,  if 
you   can,  how  to  conquer  them — 
teach  me  how  to  proceed — how  to 
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art — and  may  tlio  Almighty  reward 
you  for  it ." — '  My  son,'  returned 
tin-  old  man, '  thou. hast  a  good  cause 
— thy  object  is  \irtiious — and  the 
might  of  the  Most  High  will  not  fail 
to  strengthen  the  chosen  instrument 
of  liis  beneficent  designs.  Thou 
couldst  not  err  while  thin  upheld — 
see  only  that  thy  soul  fail  not,  nor  let 
thy  heart  wax  cold  in  the  work,  and 
blessings  shall  follow  thee  here  and 
hereafter.' 

u<  Father,'  replied  the  youth,  'be- 
hold me  ready — shew  me  but  the 
work,  and  the  means  of  performing 
it — but  as  yet  I  wander  in  the  dark, 
unknowing  whither  to  direct  my 
steps.' — '  Forward,  my  son,  forward ! 
Behold  the  mountain  summit  and  the 
eternal  snows  of  Ararat,  where,  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  the  ark  of  Noah 
rested,  and  the  world  began  afresh 
— seek  only  to  reach  that  summit, 
and  fear  not  but  thy  duty  shall  be 
taught  thee.  Forward,  then,  boldly. 
But  see — first  taste  of  this  wine  and 
this  bread — they  will  strengthen  thee 
against  the  hour  of  trial ;  and  take 
this  chaplet  of  dark  beads,  formed  of 
•  stone  from  the  first  altar  which  the 
holy  North  raised  to  the  Almighty, 
when,  uncertain  like  thee  on  which 
side  to  bend  his  course,  he  descend- 
ed with  his  family  from  the  mountain. 
These  beads  are  endowed  with  pe- 
culiar \  irtiie-.  Proceed  thou  steadi- 
ly and  boldly ;  and  when  thy  mind 
becomes  darkened,  and  thou  art 
doubtful  which  track  to  pursue,  take 
one  of  these  beads,  drop  it  thus  upon 
the  earth,  and  follow  the  direction  it 
will  indicate.  But  leave  behind  thee 
these  arms  of  human  fabric,  unsuited 
to  the  conflicts  thou  wilt  have  to 
maintain.  Trust  thou  alone  In  the 
strength  of  the  Most  High,  whose  ser- 
vant thou  art;  and  throw  aside  what 
may  encumber,  but  cannot  aid  thee.' 

"  Having  uttered  these  words,  the 
old  man  dropt  from  the  chaplet  a 
single  bead  ;  bounding  up  from  the 
hard  rock  in  front  of  the  cavern,  it 
sprung  forward  in  a  direction  ascend- 
ing the  ravine.  '  May  God  protect 
thee,  youth  !'  said  the  recluse,  with 
solemnity,  and  ( Iregoor,  following  the 
appointed  way,  plunged  onwards 
among  the  rocky  fragments,  until,  by 
dint  of  powerful  exertion,  he  thread- 
ed up  the  intricacies  of  the  ravine  to 
its  head,  and  emerged  high  up  upon 
the  mountain  side. 


"  Onward  and  onward  did  he  thus 
toil  for  many  hours,  often  panting 
and  fatigued  with  the  steep  ascent, 
and  the  rough  ground  over  which  he 
had  to  iiass,  |>ut  never  losing  courage 
nor  fainting  in  heart;  until,  after  the 
sun  had  loni;  declined  from  the  me- 
ridian, as  he  reached  an  elevated 
shoulder  of  the  mountain,  he  caught 
a  view  of  the  summit  and  its  deep 
eternal  snows, hanging  still  far  above 
him,  like  a  mighty  mass  of  clouds  in 
the  blue  air,  but  greatly  nearer  than 
ever  he  expected  to  attain  to  them. 
Encouraged  by  his  progress,  and  an- 
xious to  make  the  best  of  the  re- 
maining hours  of  daylight,  he  had 
recourse  to  his  chaplet,  and  the  bead, 
after  bounding  upwards  as  formerly, 
flew  like  a  stone  thrown  by  the  hand, 
in  a  direction  slanting  upwards  to 
his  left,  and  pointing  to  the  eastern 
face  of  the  summit.  Greeoor  follow- 
ed gaily,  and  after  another  hour's  hard 
watking,  he  discovered  that  he  was 
approaching  the  brink  of  a  wide  and 
profound  cavity;  for  the  bosom  of 
the  summit,  to  which  he  had  by  that 
time  more  closely  approached,  ap- 
peared to  recede  in  a  semi-circular 
form,  exhibiting  a  lofty,  precipitous 
face,  the  upper  part  of  which  rose 
in  terrific  cliffs  of  broken  ice  and 
snow,  while  the  lower  descended,  in 
a  wall  of  black  and  nigged  rock,  sheer 
into  the  dark  gulf  below. 

"  His  heart  heat  thick,  as  he  saw 
himself  approaching  this  scene  of  an- 
ticipated horrors;  and  seeing  that 
his  progress  must  soon  be  stopped, 
or  his  course  changed,  he  had  once 
more  recourse  to  his  chaplet.  The 
bead,  after  its  customary  bound,  as 
if  to  gain  free  and  uninterrupted 
scope,  rolled  onwards  still — and  on- 
wards was  Gregoor  forced  to  follow, 
wondering  where  this  extraordinary 
course  would  terminate,  until,  after 
traversing  a  tract  of  broken  ground 
with  a  facility  which  was  incompre- 
hensible to  himself,  (for  he  felt  as  it 
were  upborne  and  hurried  onward  by 
some  unseen  power,)  he  found  him- 
self suddenly  standing  upon  an  ele- 
vated point  of  rock,  and  overlooking 
a  scene  which  froze  his  blood  with 
horror. 

"  He  had  approached  the  highest 
region  of  the  mountain,  in  a  manner 
as  unaccountable  as  the  almost  pre- 
ternatural rapidity  of  his  latter  pro- 
gress, and  was  involved,  as  it  seemed, 
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the  heart  of  its  eternal  snows. 
Around  him  rose  precipices  and  peaks 
of  cold  blue  ice,  surmounted  by  the 
more  recent  snow,  which  adds  yearly 
to  the  mass,  more  than  is  abstracted 
from  it  by  the  action  of  summer  suns 
and  thaws.  In  front,  rose  in  all  its 
savage  majesty  the  great  snowy  cone 
which  strikes  the  eye  from  below,  a 
mingled  aggregation  of  rock  and  ice, 
the  base  of  which  was  lost  a  thousand 
gez*  below,  in  the  gulf  that  opened 
at  its  very  feet, — a  fearful  gulf,  the 
depth  of  which  mocked  the  straining 
eye.  Masses  of  rock  and  ice,  with 
all  their  superincumbent  snow,  were 
every  moment  detached  from  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs;  and,  thundering 
down  with  a  crashing  and  hollow 
sound,  mingled  their  din  with  the 
distant  roar  of  unseen  torrents.  '  Here 
then,  at  least,'  thought  the  astounded 
youth, '  must  this  enterprise  termi- 
nate in  some  way  or  other — here,  if 
at  all,  unless  I  have  been  altogether 
mocked  by  evil  spirits,  must  my 
course  of  duty  be  revealed  to  me — 
and,  oh  God !  thou  wilt  not  desert 
honest  youth  and  a,  true  Chris- 
tian, who  has  gone  forth  among  these 
perils  in  firm  reliance  on  thy  aid !' 

u  Thus,agas,  prayed  the  Armenian 
youth ;  and  from  these  words  he  re- 
ceived, as  he  affirmed,  a  support  and 
a  courage  which  astonished  even 
himself.  It  soon  became  all  requi- 
red, for  on  appealing  for  the  last  time 
to  his  chaplet,  to  his  astonishment 
no  less  than  his  horror,  the  dark  bead 
glided  forward  for  a  few  yards,  along 
the  very  verge  of  the  giddy  preci- 

Eice,  and  then  leaping  downwards, 
e  saw  it  bound  from  one  slight  ine- 
quality of  rock  to  another,  slanting 
along  the  blackest  and  deepest  side 
of  the  abyss,  until  at  a  yawning  rift 
in  the  rock  it  disappeared,  and  was 
Been  no  more. 

"'Oh,  God!  deliver  me  in  this  pe- 
ril and  perplexity,'  exclaimed  the 
young  man  aloud,  as  he  gazed  with 
a  shudder  of  dismay  at  the  indicated 
track.  But  it  was  the  weakness  of 
the  flesh,  not  of  the  spirit;  for  his 
resolution  did  not  falter;  and  nei- 
ther seeing  nor  hearing  any  farther 
token,  he  boldly,  but  cautiously,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  examine  his  ap- 
palling path. 


"  On  reaching  the  point  at  which 
the  bead  had  descended,  he  remark- 
ed, what  had  not  been  perceptible 
before,  a  slight  irregularity  upon  the 
face  of  the  rock,  like  a  ledge,  which, 
had  the  place  been  one  to  yield  pas- 
turage, would  scarcely  have  afforded 
to  the  most  adventurous  goats  a  way 
to  reach  such  stray  herbs  as  might 
have  sprung  upon  the  face  of  the 
cliff;  but  neither  goat  nor  herb  was 
ever  seen  there ;  not  even  moss,  nor 
the  green  coating  of  dampness,  ever 
grew  upon  that  black  rock — no  li- 
ving thing  existed  there. 

"  Casting  off  his  sandals,  in  order  to 
cling  more  firmly  with  his  feet,  Gre- 
goor  flung  himself  over  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  and  commenced  his  fearful 
course,  suspended  upon  the  narrow 
ledge,  above  an  abyss  he  dared  not 
look  at.  So  narrow,  indeed,  was  this 
ledge,  and  so  perpendicular  the  rocky 
face  along  which  it  led,  that  even  the 
thickness  of  his  slender  body  pro- 
jecting from  it  almost  destroyed  his 
balance,  and  the  irregularities  by 
which  he  held  were  so  slight  and 
far  between,  that  they  scarcely  af- 
forded him  the  means  of  dragging 
himself  forward ;  and  sometimes  a 
jutting  angle  would  occur,  the  dan«> 
ger  of  doubling  round  which,  while 
ignorant  of  the  footing  beyond,  was 
extreme. 

"  Thus,  sticking  like  an  insect  to 
the  rocky  wall  along  which  he  slow* 
ly  crawled,  Gregoor  had  proceeded 
several  yards,  intent  only  upon  pre- 
serving his  precarious  hold,  when  a 
new  and  fearful  horror  assailed  him. 
The  gulf,  before  so  silent  and  drea- 
ry, resounded  now  at  once  with  cries 
and  groans,  and  dismal  bowlings ; 
and  the  involuntary  sidelong  glance 
of  his  eye  fell  upon  forms  dim  and 
indistinct,  but  of  appalling  character, 
which  flitted  through  the  murky  at- 
mosphere, and  fluttered  upwards 
with  fierce  and  uncouth  gestures. 
Muttering  an  earnest  prayer,  with  a 
powerful  effort  he  withdrew  his  eyes, 
but  turning  them  upwards  in  hopes 
of  relief,  he  saw  the  snow  and  ice- 
cracks  above  him  tenanted  with  vi- 
sionary shapes  more  ghastly  yet  than 
those  below.  Oh,  agas !  how  shall 
I  describe — how  can  you  conceive — 
those  terrible  ghosts  of  the  snow! 
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Stark  and  stiff,  like  stretched  and 
swathed  corses,  were  they — and  yet 
they  had  a  movement,  a  wandering 
flittine  motion,  which  the  eye  coula 
not  catch,  nor  the  mind  comprehend. 
No  human  tongue  could  name  their 
forms; — dim  and  colourless,  they 
seemed  void  of  substance; — the  very 
glare  of  their  trla-sy  eye-,  cast  a  dead- 
ly chill,  which  seemed  to  free/e  the 
marrow  in  the  young  man's  bones. 

"The  dream  of  the  preceding  night 
rushed  forcibly  into  the  mind  of  Gre- 
goor,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  scene 
around  him ;  but  the  remembrance 
rather  recalled  his  sinking  courage 
than  added  to  his  alarm,  for  he  doubt- 
ed not  that  the  visionary  aid  he  had 
then  experienced,  would  not  desert 
him  now  in  the  reality  of  his  danger. 
Casting  forward  his  eyes,  therefore, 
lie  saw  at  no  great  distance  the  chasm 
where  the  last  bead  had  disappear- 
ed. '  May  God  grant  that  the  adven- 
ture shall  terminate  there,  and  hap- 
pily for  his  servant !'  ejaculated  the 
youth,  and  on  he  went. 

"  Scarcely  had  he  reached  its  near- 
est verge  when  a  mass  of  ice  and 
snow  appeared  above  him  towering 
to  the  very  clouds,  and  horridly  te- 
nanted by  the  ice  ghouls,  while  a 
glance  downwards  betrayed  to  him 
a  deeper  and  blacker  gulf,  with  the 
dim  glimmer  of  a  roaring  torrent  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  beneath. 
A  sudden  pang  of  horror  seized  his 
heart — his  limbs  trembled,  and  his 
hold  almost  relaxed :  for  now  the 
rock  and  ice  rose  high  on  all  sides, 
cutting  off  retreat ;  and  there  hung 
the  unhappy  youth  above  a  fathom- 
less abyss,  into  which  it  seemed  that, 
sooner  or  later,  he  must  drop.  His 
courage,  which  till  now  had  been  un- 
shaken, at  that  moment  almost  failed 
him,  when  his  eye  was  attracted  to  a 

Slivering  rapid  motion  in  a  part  of 
e  ice  above,  but  almost  within  his 
reach.  A  second  and  more  attentive 
glance  shewed  him  a  creature  like  a 
serpent,  of  the  same  pale  hue  and 
transparent  substance  as  the  spirits 
of  the  ice,  which  was  playing  in  and 
out  of  the  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
snow.  '  Thanks  be  to  God !'  exclaim- 
ed the  young  man,  aloud ;  •  behold 
H — it  is  mine !'  and  forgetting  his 
precarious  situation,  he  darted  des- 
perately forward  to  seize  it.  A  fear- 
ful cry  arose  from  below — his  foot- 
ing failed  him,  and  at  the  same  mu- 
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ment  the  enormous  mass  of  ice  and 
snow  which  rose  above  him,  bent  for- 
wards for  an  instant,  then  crashing 
downwards,  bore  with  it  the  shriek- 
ing youth  into  the  awful  gulf  below ! 
His  head  reeled,  but  ere  his  senses 
quite  fled,  a  mild  benignant  voice 
whispered.in  toneswhich  were  heard 
in  spite  of  the  hideous  din, — '  Well 
done,  braveand  virtuous  youth !  thou 
hast  fought  the  good  fight,  and  thou- 
sands will  bless  thy  name.' 

"  How  long  Gregoor  remained  in- 
sensible, or  what  may  have  occurred 
to  him  during  his  swoon,  he  never 
could  tell.  But,  strange  to  say, 
agas,  when  he  recovered  his  senses, 
it  was  neither  upon  the  summit 
nor  among  the  eternal  snows  of 
Agri-Daugh,  nor  in  the  fearful  gulf 
below  it,  out  just  in  the  very  cavern 
from  whence  he  had  set  forth  that 
morning  —  upon  the  same  bed  of 
leaves  on  which  he  had  cast  himself 
the  preceding  night ;  and  over  him 
was  standing  the  recluse  himself,  in 
the  identical  sheepskin  tunic  which 
he  had  worn  in  the  morning  of  this 
eventful  day ! 

"  The  youth  gazed  long  upon  the 
hermit,  rubbed  his  eyes,  snook  him- 
self heartily,  lay  still,  and  reflecting 
for  some  moments,  shuddered  at  the 
recollections  which  dawned  upon 
him,  and  then  turning  again  to  the 
recluse,  who  stood  patiently  bending 
over  him,  stared  with  a  bewildered 
air,  and  exclaimed, — *  In  the  name 
of  God  and  St  Gregory!  what  has 
happened — and  where  am  1  ?' — *  In 
sate  quarters,  my  son,  by  the  favour 
of  God,  who  has  dealt  with  thee  in 
great  mercy,'  replied  the  recluse, 
with  solemnity.  '  And  how  came  I 

here  ?     Surely  —  surely '     and 

again  he  shuddered. — '  My  son,'  said 
the  recluse,  'thou  art  here  by  the 
will  of  God — let  that  content  thee ; 
be  thankful  for  thy  safety,  and  seek 
no  farther.  It  is  time  thou  wert  on 
thy  journey — up,  and  be  going.' — 
*  And  whither  must  I  go,  father  ? — 
How  can  I  return  ? — Ah  !  I  thought 
— I  believed,  that  all  was  well — that 
I  had  done  my  duty — tliat  voice  de- 
clared so.'  —  *  And  that  voice  was 
right,  my  son — mistrust  it  not — re- 
turn whence  thou  earnest,  without 
delay  or  doubt.  Boldly  present  thy- 
self, and  claim  the  promised  reward. 
Fear  not  that  it  will  be  denied  thee; 
but,  in  thy  own  prosperity,  forget 
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lot  the  misery  of  others—extend  to 

lose  who  need  it  the  mercy  thou  thy- 

slf  hast  tasted.  Remember  thy  af- 
licted  countrymen  when  thy  voice 
las  power,  and  fail  not  to  let  it  rise 
their  behalf.  And  now,  delay  not 
rther — rise,  and  begone.'  Thewon- 
lering  and  still  bewildered  youth  he- 
sitated no  longer ;  hastily  partaking 
jf  the  food  which  the  recluse  placed 

sfore  him,  he  received  back  his 
arms,  which,  with  his  sandals,  were 
laid  by  his  bedside,  and  quitting  the 
cavern,  clambered  up  the  side  of  the 
rocky  ravine,  and  was  soon  on  his 

ray  to  the  camp  of  Doozd  Maho- 

led. 
"  And  what,  agas,  think  you,  had 

jen  going  on  there  since  the  time  of 

ie  young  man's  departure?  The 
Khan's  distemper  had  risen  to  its 
height  just  about  that  time.  He  ra- 
i~ed  frantically — abused  every  one 

round  him — roared  incessantly  for 
water  !  water ! — and  for  cold !  cold ! 

-and  besought  his  attendants  to  cut 
;>pen  his  breast,  and  take  out  his 
leart,  which  had  become,  he  said,  a 
jurning  coal.  The  physicians  or- 
dered a  last  application  of  ice,  gave 
their  last  dose  of  iced  vinegar  and 
water,  and  then  left  him  to  his  fate. 
This  frenzied  state  was  too  violent 
to  continue  very  long;  it  gradually 
subsided  into  a  less  furious,  though 
scarcely  a  more  tranquil  condition. 
Cries  and  shrieks  gave  place  to  low 
meanings,  and  his  terrible  convul- 
sions to  a  less  uncontrollable  restless- 
ness. 

"  Towards  midnight,  the  sick  man's 
mutterings  became  more  distinct.  He 
talked  as  if  he  had  been  addressing 
some  person  present,  and  in  less  dis- 
tracted phrases.  At  length  his  at- 
tendants could  distinguish  some  of 
his  expressions.  '  Allah !  have  mer- 
cy !'— '  Oh,  holy  Mahomed  !— By 
the  holy  Koran  ! — by  the  Sacred 
Caaba!  yes!  yes!  I  promise,  I  swear! 
Inshallah  !  liashallah  ! '  — and  each 
ejaculation  was  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  movement  of  headand 
hands,  as  if  confirming  what  he  said. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  crisis  of  his 
disorder ;  for  after  it  he  grew  still  and 
tranquil,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
those  who  looked  every  moment  for 
his  death,  the  heat  and  fever  subsi- 
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ded  from  that  moment,  and  late  on 
the  ensuing  day  the  Khan  awoke 
from  a  long  sleep,  perfectly  collect- 
ed, and  free  from  all  disease,  al- 
though still  weak  and  exhausted. 

"  Many  were  the  '  Shukhur  Kho- 
dahs  !'  and  '  Alhumdulillahs  !'*  that 
were  poured  out  upon  this  occasion 
by  the  attendants  and  all  the  house- 
hold— but  the  first  demand  made  by 
the  Khan  was  for  the  Armenian  youth 
whom  he  had  ordered  into  confine- 
ment at  the  commencement  of  his  ill 
ness.  His  servants,  alarmed,  and  un- 
willing to  tell  the  truth,  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence.  It  was  the 
Khanum  alone  who  dared  to  inform 
him  that  the  youth  was  no  longer  in 
camp.  '  Not  in  camp !'  echoed  the 
Khan ; '  and  what,  then,  has  become 
of  him  ?  By  your  own  soul,  Khanum, 
and  by  the  holy  Caaba !  tell  me  where 
he  is !' 

"  The  attendants,  still  imagining 
that  the  Khan's  only  reason  for  the 
enquiry  was  to  order  his  immediate 
execution,  and  fearful  of  incurring 
blame  for  his  unauthorized  dismissal 
from  the  camp,  could  get  no  farther 
than  to  mutter  some  unintelligible 
excuses.  Even  the  Khanum  was 
alarmed  at  the  emotion  of  her  Lord, 
who  still  continued  conjuring  them 
in  God's  name  to  tell  him  the  truth. 
At  last,  dreading  the  consequences  of 
his  impatience  even  more  than  his 
anticipated  wrath — '  By  the  Khan's 
own  head,  then,'  said  she,  '  the 
youth  is  gone  to  Agri-Daugh  for  an 
ice-worm  to  cure  your  fever,  my 
Lord !' 

"  *  I  know  that,'  said  the  Khan  im- 
patiently— '  I  know  it  as  well  as  you 
— but  where  is  he  now  ?  for  he  has 
returned  from  Agri-Daugh.' — '  Re- 
turned V — who? — Gregoor  the  Arme- 
nian ?  no,  Khan — not  a  bit  of  him — 
nor  ever  will  doubtless — who  ever 
returns  from  the  top  of  Agri-Daugh  ? 
— and  who  cares  about  a  scurvy 
Armenian,  since  your  Lordship  has 
got  rid  of  your  fever  ?  Let  the  poor 
wretch  go  about  his  business.'— 
'  Who  cares  ?'  echoed  the  Khan. — 
'  By  the  head  of  my  father,  there  is 
cause  to  care  ! — for  it  is  just  this — 
his  life  and  mine — if  he  goes,  so  do 
I ;  we  are  bound  up  together  in  a 
strange  fashion — so  where  is  the  lad  ? 
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Ye  surely  have  not  slain  him?'  added 
he,  suddenly  lixinir  his  frowning  eye 
UJI..1I  thrni.  '  (iixl  forbid! — no,  by 
tlu-  head  of  tin-  Prophet  !— no,  by  the 
K I, aii'a  salt?'  burtit  forth  tin-  whole 
attendants  in  reply,  greatly  relieved 
as  to  the  object  of  their  Lord's  ur- 
y,  and  now,  on  their  o\ 
•.-,  wi-hine  for  the  youth 
turn.  '  Then  let  every  one  of  my 
people  set  off  this  moment  in  search 
of  him,'  said  the  Khan;  '  nor  let 
them  return  till  they  bring  him.'— 
And  accordingly  the  tent  was  BOOH 
cleared,  and  every  one  sullied  forth 
to  hunt  for  poor  Gregoor. 

"  By  tliis  time  the  pi ivsicians, hear- 
ing of  the  great  man's  unexpected 
.  ery,  had  all  come  back  to  offer 
their  congratulations  on  this  fortu- 
nate event,  hinting  at  the  same  time 
at  their  own  great  merit,  and  the 
handsome  reward  they  expected  for 
it.  '  May  your  fathers  all  be  well 
roasted,  ye  cousins  of  an  ass  !'  cried 
the  Khan,  whose  strength  and  ener- 
gy appeared  hourly  to  revive.  '  This 
it  no  dish  of  your  cooking — I'll  eat 
all  you  have  in  this  matter  any  day 
of  the  Ramazaun,  and  never  break 
my  fast.  Away  with  your  long  beards, 
big  bellies,  and  empty  heads  ! — your 
long  yellow  faces  make  me  sick— 

Pack— go ! Hearken,'  continued 

he  to  a  few  of  his  favourites,  when  the 
apartment  had  been  cleared  of  intru- 
ders— '  I  \vill  tell  you  how  it  all  came 
about.  Those  wise  heads  thought  that 
all  was  over  with  me — and  bad  enough 
truly  matters  were.  I  heard  what  they 
said  about  the  ice-worm,  while  they 
belie  ved  me  to  be  insensible,  although 
well  did  I  know  that  mortal  hands 
would  never  bring  it  from  the  old 
Daugb,  yonder.  Soon  after,  my  head 
begun  to  spin  round  and  simmer 
like  a  boiling  pot — and  wild  fancies 
ptMed  through  my  seething  brain. 
Sometimes  I  was  among  ice  and 
Mimv,  sometimes  in  flames  and  fire. 
Then  again  I  was  upon  my  old  war- 
horse,  careering  forward  at  a  fearful 
rate,  along  with  a  whole  troop  of 
fiendish-looking  riders,  trampling 
and  cutting  down  thousands  of  these 
miserable  Armenians,  while  our  very 
foot-tramps  set  their  villages  on  fire. 

There  waa  a  terrible  hurly-burly 

and  my  whirling  head  was  like  to 
bunt  with  pain  from  the  heat  of  the 
burning  houses;  at  last,  out  nwhed. 


the  old  white-bearded  Ket  Khodah 
of  the  last  Armenian  village  we  plun- 
dered, throwing  himself  before  my 
horse's  feet,  and  beseeching  me  to 
spare  hi-  grey  hairs  ;  and  there  was 
something  in  the  old  man's  look  that 
troubled  me — my  liver  melted  with- 
in me  like  water,  and  strongly  check- 
ing my  horse,  he  bounded  to  one 
side,  and  the  old  man  was  saved. 
Suddenly  his  form  altered  in  my 
sight,  he  wore  long  floating  garments, 
and  his  countenance  assumed  a  grave 
and  noble,  yet  not  unpleasing  aspect. 
1  The  Khun  has  done  well,'  said  he, 
'  the  mercy  lie  has  shewn  he  shall 
find ;'  and  I  found  my  heart  soften  in 
that  moment,  and  the  pangs  that  had 
so  long  gnawed  my  vitals  experien- 
ced a  momentary  relief.  But  the 
whole  scene  had  passed  away,  and  I 
was  lying  in  this  very  tent  with  all 
my  attendants  sleeping  around  my 
couch ;  and  I  tried  to  awaken  them, 
but  they  would  not  hear  me,  when 
the  same  venerable  person  entered, 
accompanied  by  the  Armenian  youth 
Gregoor,  who  held  in  his  hand  a  small 
basket  of  twigs.  '  Chief,'  said  the 
former,  addressing  me,  while  every 
one  around  still  slept  profoundly, — 
'  behold,  thy  heart  lias  been  touched ; 
— unworthy  though  thou  art,  thou  hast 
tasted  the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent, 
who  sends  by  the  hands  of  his  ser- 
vant the  remedy  which  will  heal  thy 
bodily  ailments — take  heed  that  thy 
mind  partake  the  cure— beware  that 
thou  turn  not  good  to  evil — a  bless- 
ing to  a  curse.  Abandon  thy  evil 
ways  — devote  the  life  which  has 
been  granted  thee,  to  repairing  the 
evil  thou  hast  already  committed, 
rather  than  to  increasing  it — perse- 
cute no  more  my  people  the  Arme- 
nians— set  free  the  captives  thou 
hast  taken — rebuild  the  villages  thou 
hast  burned,  and,  to  the  youth  who 
freely  risked  his  life  to  preserve 
thine,  restore  what  thou  hast  taken 
—dismiss  him  and  his  wife  with 
blessings  and  with  benefits — for 
know  that  to  his  zeal  thou  owest  thy 
life. — Dost  thou  promise  all  this  ?' 
I  need  scarcely  say,  friends,  that  I 
gave  the  promise  in  ready  and  in 
earnest  terms. 

" '  The  old  man  then  turning  to  the 
young  man,  took  from  his  basket  a 
wonderful  creature — how  shall  I  de- 
ecribe  it  r— it  resembled  a  serpent  of 
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pure  ice,  its  very  look  was  chilling  ; 
and  as  it  moved  to  and  fro  with  a 
quick  wavering  motion,  I  felt  its 
power  in  every  vein.  He  stooped 
over  my  bed,  and  taking  the  crea- 
ture, which  lay  passive  in  his  grasp, 
wound  it  like  a  fillet  round  my  head. 
The  touch  was  magical — in  a  mo- 
ment all  the  burning  heat  and  rest- 
less confusion  were  gone,  and  gave 
place  to  a  thrill  of  delicious  calm, 
the  more  enchanting  from  my  long 
previous  sufferings.  '  Thou  art  heal- 
ed, and  at  peace,'  said  the  aged  man, 
'  and  the  continuance  of  that  peace 
rests  with  thyself — the  delicious  cool- 
ness which  the  touch  of  this  pure 
creature  sheds  over  a  repentant 
heart,  will  turn  to  fiercer  tortures 
than  yet  thou  hast  experienced,  if 
thy  vows  are  ever  broken — be  vir- 
tuous and  be  happy.'  With  these 
words  my  aged  physician  and  his 
companion  vanished  from  my  sight, 
and  a  deep  sleep  came  over  my 
senses,  until  I  awoke  just  now,  re- 
stored, as  you  all  see,  to  health.  And 
now,  my  friends,  you  will  compre- 
hend the  cause  of  my  solicitude  for 
the  young  man's  safety — God  grant 
that  no  evil  may  have  befallen  him !' 
"  Agas,  the  Khan's  fears  were  soon 
dissipated;  for  while  he  was  yet 
speaking,  a  bustle  at  the  tent-door 
announced  an  arrival,  and  the  attend- 
ants entered,  bringing  in  Gregoor, 
who  had  been  met  on  his  return  close 
to  the  camp  by  those  who  were  sent 
to  seek  him.  I  scarce  need  assure 
you,  that  the  Khan,  taught  by  his 
sufferings  and  his  dream,  never  for- 
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got  his  promise  to  the  old  saint.  Not 
only  did  he  restore  to  the  youth  his 
wife,  and  loaded  them  with  presents, 
but  he  set  all  his  Armenian  captives 
at  liberty,  restored  the  plunder  ta- 
ken, rebuilt  the  burnt  villages,  and 
made  good  their  losses  to  the  inha- 
bitants ;  in  fine,  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  Doozd  Mahomed  Khan  be- 
came the  patron  and  protector  of  the 
very  district  and  people,  whom  be- 
fore this  singular  event  he  had  bit- 
terly persecuted. 

"  Thus,  agas,  you  see  that  there 
in  truth  in  what  has  always  been  told 
of  the  terrors  of  old  Agri-Daugh,  and 
the  impossibility  of  reaching  his  sum- 
mit, when  even  the  good  Gregoor 
failed,  after  encountering  such  terri- 
ble danger.  You  smile,  as  if  you 
had  still  doubts  ? — Ah,  well,  agas, 
you  are  not  the  first  Frank  sahebs,* 
who  have  expressed  this  strange  in- 
credulity after  they  had  heard  this 
very  story.  I  even  remember  one — 
may  God  forgive  him  !  who  ventu- 
red to  hint  a  doubt  of  the  Armenian 
youth  having  ever  gone  further  than 
the  cave  of  the  recluse ;  that  all  the 
rest  was  merely  a  dream  proceeding 
from  an  over-excited  imagination, 
and  that  the  Khan's  recovery  from 
his  fever  was  more  attributable  to 
the  cold  applications  of  the  despised 
physicians,  than  to  this  wonderful 
ice-worm  —  La-illah-il-allah !  Some 
people  can  never  be  convinced  !  But 
come — we  are  late  ;  and  behold,  yon- 
der are  the  walls  of  the  castle  shi- 
ning in  the  moonlight— Let  us  push 
forward." 


*  Gentlemen* 


40  We  Return  no  More  !  [July 

WE  RETURN  NO  MORE!* 
BY  MRS  tlEMANS. 

When  I  itood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 

And  uw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 

With  fruiu  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 

Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 

With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing. 

I  tuitrd  from  all  she  brought  to  all  she  could  not  bring. 

I  HAROLD. 


M  WE  return  —  we  return  —  wo  return  no  more  !" 

—  So  comes  the  song  to  the  mountain-shore, 
From  those  that  are  leaving  their  Highland  home, 
For  a  world  far  over  the  blue  sea's  foam  : 

"  We  return  no  more  !"  and  through  cave  and  dell 
Mournfully  tvanders  that  wild  Farewell. 

"  We  return  —  we  return  —  we  return  no  more  !" 

—  So  breathe  sad  voices  our  spirits  o'er, 
Murmuring  up  from  the  depths  of  the  heart, 
Where  lovely  things  with  their  light  depart  ; 
And  the  inborn  sound  hath  a  prophet's  tone, 
And  we  feel  that  a  joy  is  for  ever  gone. 

"  We  return  —  we  return  —  we  return  no  more  !" 

—  Is  it  heard  when  the  days  of  flowers  are  o'er  ? 
When  the  passionate  soul  of  the  night-bird's  lay 
Hath  died  from  the  summer  woods  away  ? 
When  the  glory  from  sunset's  robe  hath  pass'd, 
Or  the  leaves  are  borne  on  the  rushing  blast  ? 

No  !  it  is  not  the  rose  that  returns  no  more  ; 

A  breath  of  spring  shall  its  bloom  restore  ; 

And  it  is  not  the  voice  that  o'erflows  the  bowers 

With  a  stream  of  love  through  the  starry  hours  ; 

Nor  is  it  the  crimson  of  sunset-hues, 

Nor  the  frail  flush'd  leaves  which  the  wild  wind  strews. 

"  We  return  —  we  return  —  we  return  no  more  !" 

—  Doth  the  bird  sing  thus  from  a  brighter  shore  ? 
Those  wings,  that  follow  the  southern  breeze, 
Float  they  not  homeward  o'er  vernal  seas  ? 

Yes  !  from  the  lands  of  the  vine  and  palm, 

They  come,  with  the  sunshine,  when  waves  grow  calm. 

"  But  WE  —  WK  return  —  we  return  no  more  !" 

The  heart's  young  dreams  when  their  spring  is  o'er  ; 

The  love  it  hath  pour'd  so  freely  forth, 

The  boundless  trust  in  ideal  worth  ; 

The  faith  in  affection  —  deep,  fond,  yet  vain— 

—  These  are  the  Lost  that  return  not  again  ! 

"  H»  til  —  ha  til—  ha  til  mi  tulidle"  —  We  return  —  TTC  return  —  we  return  no 
more,—  the  burden  of  the  Highland  song  of  emigration. 
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STORY  OF  ADAM  SCOTT. 


BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 


ON  a  fine  summer  evening,  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  on  a  year 
which  must  have  been  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
or  some  years  subsequent  to  that, 
as  Adam  Scott,  farmer  of  Kildouglas, 
was  sitting  in -a  small  public-house 
on  North  Tyne,  refreshing  himself 
on  brown  bread  and  English  beer, 
and  his  hungry  horse  tearing  up  the 
grass  about  the  kail-yard  dike,  he 
was  accosted  by  a  tall  ungainly  fel- 
low, who  entered  the  hut,  and  in  the 
broadest  Northumberland  tongue, 
enquired  if  he  was  bound  for  Scot- 
land. "  What  gars  ye  speer  that,  an 
it  be  your  will  ?"  said  Scott,  with  the 
characteristic  caution  of  his  country- 
men. 

"  Because  a  neighbour  and  I  are 
agoing  that  way  to-night,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  and  we  knaw  neything 
at  all  about  the  rwoad ;  and  mwore 
than  that,  we  carry  soomthing  rey- 
ther  ower  valuable  to  risk  the  lo- 
sing of ;  and  as  we  saw  your  horse 
rooging  and  reyving  with  the  saddle 
on  him,  I  made  bould  to  call,  think- 
ing you  might  direct  us  on  this 
coorsed  rwoad." 

"  An'  what  will  you  gie  me  if  I 
guide  you  safely  into  Scotland,  an' 
set  ye  aince  mair  upon  a  hee  road  ?" 
said  Scott. 

"  Woy,  man,  we'll  give  thee  as 
mooch  bread  as  thou  canst  eat,  and 
as  mooch  beer  as  thou  canst  drink — 
and  mwore  we  cannot  have  in  this 
moorland,"  said  the  man. 

"  It  is  a  fair  offer,"  said  Adam 
Scott ;  "  but  I'll  no  pit  ye  to  that  ex- 
pense, as  I  am  gaun  o'er  the  fells  the 
night  at  onyrate;  sae,  if  ye'll  wait 
my  bijune,  for  my  horse  is  plaguit 
weary,  and  amaist  jaded  to  death, 
then  we  shall  ride  thegither,  and  I 
ken  the  country  weel ;  but  road  ye 
will  find  nane." 

The  two  men  then  fastened  their 
horses,  and  came  in  and  joined  Scott; 
so  they  called  for  ale,  drank  one  an- 
other's healths  at  every  pull,  and 
seemed  quite  delighted  that  they 
were  to  travel  in  company.  The  tall 
man,  who  came  in  first,  was  loqua- 
cious and  outspoken,  though  one 
part  of  his  story  often  did  not  tally 


with  the  other;  but  his  neighbour 
was  sullen  andretired,  seldom  speak- 
ing, and  as  seldom  looking  one  in  the 
face.  Scott  had  at  first  a  confused 
recollection  of  having  seen  him,  but 
in  what  circumstances  he  could  not 
remember,  and  he  soon  gave  up  the 
idea  as  a  false  one. 

They  mounted  at  length,  and  there 
being  no  path  up  the  North  Tyne 
then,  nor  till  very  lately,  their  way 
lay  over  ridges  and  moors,  and 
sometimes  by  the  margin  of  the  wild 
river.  The  tall  man  had  been  very 
communicative,  and."  frankly  told 
Scott  that  they  were  going  into  Scot- 
land to  try  to  purchase  sheep  and 
cattle,  where  they  expected  to  get 
them  for  next  to  nothing,  and  that 
they  had  brought  gold  with  them  for 
that  purpose.  This  led  on  Scott  to 
tell  him  of  his  own  adventures  in 
that  line.  He  had  come  to  Stagshaw 
bank  fair,  the  only  market  then  for 
Scots  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  north 
of  England,  with  a  great  number  of 
sheep  tor  sale,  but  finding  no  demand, 
he  bought  up  all  the  sheep  from  his 
countrymen  for  which  he  could  get 
credit,  and  drove  on  to  the  York- 
shire markets,  where  he  hawked 
them  off  in  the  best  manner  he  could, 
and  was  now  in  fact  returning  to 
Scotland  literally  laden  with  money 
to  pay  his  obligations. 

After  this  communication,  the  tall 
man  always  rode  before  Adam  Scott, 
and  the  short  thick-set  sullen  fel- 
low behind  him,  a  position  which, 
the  moment  it  was  altered,  was  re- 
sumed, and  at  which  Scott  began  to 
be  a  little  uneasy.  It  was  still  light, 
though  wearing  late,  for  there  is  little 
iiightat  that  season,  when  the  travel- 
lers came  to  a  wild  glen  called  Bell's 
Burn,  a  considerable  way  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Border.  The  tall 
man  was  still  riding  before,  and  con- 
siderably a-head,  and  as  he  was 
mounting  the  ridge  on  the  north  side 
of  Bell's  Burn,  Adam  Scott  turned 
off  all  at  once  to  the  right.  The  hin- 
dermost  man  drew  bridle  on  seeing 
this,  and  asked  Scott,  "Where  now  ?" 

"  This  way,  lads.  This  way,"  was 
the  reply. 

The  tall  man  then  fell  a  swearing 
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that  that  could  never  be  the  road  to 
Liddisdale,  to  which  he  had  promised 
to  accompany  them. 

"  The  straight  road,  honest  man— 
the  straight  road.    Follow  me,"  said 


The  tall  mail  then  rode  in  before 
him  and  said,  "  Whoy,  man,  thou'st 
either  drunk,  or  gone  Htooped  with 
Bleep,  for  wilt  thou  tell  me  that  the 
mail  up  by  Blakehope  Shiel,  aud 
down  the  Burnmouth  rigg,  is  invot 
tin-  nvoad  into  Liddindale  ':  " 

"  Ay,  man  !  —  ay,  man  !  How  comes 
this  y  said  Scott.  "  Sae  it  seems  ye 
are  nae  sic  strangers  to  the  road  as 
ye  pretendit  ?  Weel,  weel,  since  ye 
ken  that  road  sae  particularly  weel, 
gang  your  gates,  an'  take  that  road. 
For  me,  I'm  gaun  by  the  Fair-Lone, 
an*  if  Willie  Jardine's  at  hame,  I'll 
no  gang  muckle  farther  the  nurht." 

a  The  devil  of  such  a  rwoad  thou 
•halt  go,  friend,  let  me  tell  thee 
that,"  said  the  tall  fellow,  offering  to 
lay  hold  of  Scott's  bridle.  "  It  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  us  to 
get  safely  over  the  fell,  and  since 
we  have  put  ourselves  under  thuyne 
care,  thou  shall  either  go  with  us,  or 
do  worse." 

M  Dare  not  for  your  soul  to  lay 
your  hand  on  my  bridle,  sir,"  said 
Scott  ;  "  for,  if  you  touch  either  my 
horse  or  myself  but  with  one  of  your 
fingers,  I'll  give  you  a  mark  to  know 
you  by."  The  other  swore  by  a 
terrible  oath  that  he  would  touch 
both  him  and  it  if  he  would  not  act 
reasonably,  and  seized  the  horse 
rudely  by  the  bridle.  Scott  threw 
himself  from  his  horse  in  a  moment, 
and  prepared  for  action,  for  his  horse 
was  stilt  and  unwieldy  ;  and  he  durst 
not  tru»t  himself  on  his  back  between 
two  others,  both  horses  of  mettle. 
He  was  armed  with  a  cudgel  alone, 
and  as  his  strength  and  courage  were 
uiM'.|ii:illed  at  that  time,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  tall  Englishman 
would  have  come  down,  had  not  the 
other,  at  the  moment  the  bridle  was 
•ebed,  rushed  forward  and  seized 
his  companion  by  the  arm  —  «*  Fool  ! 
•adman  !"  cried  he;  "  What  do  you 
mean?  has  not  the  honest  man  a 
right  to  go  what  way  he  pleases,  and 
what  business  have  you  to  stop  him  ? 
Thou  wert  a  rash  idiot  all  the  days 
of  thy  life,  and  thou  wilt  die  one,  or 
be  hangit  for  thy  mad  pranks.  Let 
go  !«—  fwr  here,  I  swear,  thou  shall  nei- 


ther touch  the  honest  man  nor 
horse  as  long  as  I  can  hinder  the 
and  I  thinks  I  should  be  as  good 
man  as  thee.    Let  us  go  all  by 
Fair-Lone,  «ince  it  is  so,  and  unayhs 
Mr  Jardine  will  take  us  all  in  for  i 
night." 

"    \\hoy,  Bill,  thou   sayest 
after  all,"  said  the  tall  man  succuml 
ing ;  "  I'm  a  }>assionate  fool ;  but 
man  cannot  help  his  temper.     I 
Mr  Scwott's  pardon,  for  I  was  in  1 1 
wrong.    Come,  then,  let  us  go 
tin1  Fair-Lone  with  one  consent." 

Scott  was  now  grieved  and  ash 
of  his  jealousy  and  dread  of  the  men'i 
motives,  aud  that  moment,  if  the 
had  again  desired  him  to  have 
companied  them   over  the  fell, 
would  have  done  it ;  but  away  the 
all   rode  on   the   road  toward* 
Fair-Lone,  the  tall   man  before 
usual,  Adam  Scott  in  the  middle, ; 
the  gruff  but  friendly  fellow  behii 

They  had  not  rode  above  five 
mites  in  this  way,  Scott  being  qii 
reassured  of  the  integrity  of  his  coi 
panions,  perfectly  at  liis  ease, 
letting  them  ride  and  approach  him 
as  they  listed,  when  the  hindennost 
man  struck  him  over  the  crown  with 
a  loaded  whip  such  a  tremendous 
blow  as  would  have  felled  an  ox,  yet, 
as  circumstances  happened  to  be,  it 
had  not  much  effect  on  the  bullet 
head  of  Adam  Scott.  When  the  man 
made  the  blow,  his  horse  started 
and  wheeled,  and  Scott,  with  a  rea- 
diness scarcely  natural  to  our  coun- 
trymen, the  moment  that  be  received 
the  blow,  knocked  down  the  fore- 
most rider,  who  fell  from  his  horse 
like  lead.  The  short  stout  man  had 
by  this  time  brought  round  his  horse, 
and  Adam  Scott  and  he  struck  each 
other  at  the  same  moment  At  this 
stroke  he  cut  Adam's  cheek  and 
temple  very  sore ;  and  Adam  in  re- 
turn brought  down  his  horse,  which 
fell  to  the  earth  with  a  groan.  A 
desperate  combat  now  ensued,  the 
K:iLrli-liman  with  his  long  loaded 
whip,  and  the  Scott  with  his  thorn 
staff.  At  the  second  or  third  stroke, 
Adam  Scott  knocked  off  his  antago- 
nist's wig,  and  then  at  once  knew 
him  for  a  highwayman,  or  common 
robber  and  murderer,  whom  he  had 
seen  at  his  trials  both  at  Carlisle  and 
Jed  dart.  This  incident  opened  Scott's 
eyes  to  the  sort  of  company  he  had 
fallen  into,  aud  despising  the  rogue's 
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cowardice  who  durst  not  attack  him 
before,  two  to  one,  but  thought  to 
murder  him  at  one  blow  behind  his 
back,  he  laid  on  without  mercy,  and 
in  about  a  minute  and  a  half  left  him 
for  dead.  By  this  time  the  tall  fellow 
had  got  up  on  one  knee  and  foot, 
but  was  pale  and  bloody,  on  which 
Scott  lent  him  another  knoit,  which 
again  laid  him  flat ;  and  then,  with- 
out touching  any  thing  that  belonged 
to  them,  Adam  mounted  his  sorry 
horse,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way 
homewards. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  our  far- 
mer did  not  call  at  Fair-Lone.  In- 
deed, his  calling  there  was  only  a 
pretence  to  try  his  suspicious  com- 
panions j  for  William  Jardine  and  he 
were  but  little  acquainted,  and  that 
little  was  the  reverse  of  kindness  for 
one  another.  At  that  time  the  Bor- 
ders were  in  much  disorder,  owing 
to  the  discontents  regarding  the  late 
Union,  which  were  particularly  che- 
rished there ;  and  there  were  many 
bickerings  and  heart-burnings  be- 
tween the  natives  on  each  side  of  the 
Marches.  To  restrain  these  as  much 
as  possible,  there  were  keepers,  as 
they  were  called,  placed  all  along  the 
Border  line,  who  were  vested  with 
powers  to  examine  and  detain  any 
suspicious  person  from  either  side 
till  farther  trial.  Of  these  keepers, 
or  marchmen,  Jardine  was  one ;  and 
he  being  placed  in  the  very  entry  of 
that  wild  pass  which  leads  from 
Liddisdale  and  the  highlands  of  Te- 
viotdale  into  North  Tyne,  he  often 
found  his  hands  full.  He  was  an  in- 
trepid and  severe  fellow ;  and  having 
received  a  valuable  present  from 
some  English  noblemen  for  his.  inte- 
grity, from  that  time  forth  it  was  noted 
that  he  was  most  severe  on  the  Scots, 
and  blamed  them  for  every  thing. 

Now  Scott  ought,  by  all  means,  to 
have  called  there,  and  laid  his  case 
before  the  keeper,  and  have  gone 
with  him  to  the  maimed  or  killed 
men,  and  then  he  would  have  been 
safe.  He  did  neither,  but  passed  by 
on  the  other  side,  and  posted  on 
straight  over  moss  and  moor  for  Kil- 
douglas.  He  seems  to  have  been 
astounded  at  the  imminent  danger 
he  had  escaped ;  and  after  having,  as 
he  believed,  killed  two  men,  durst 
not  face  the  stern  keeper,  and  that 
keeper  his  enemy;  and  as  a  great 
part  of  the  treasure  he  carried  be- 
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longed  to  others,  and  not  to  himself, 
he  was  anxious  about  it,  and  made 
all  the  haste  home  that  he  could,  that 
so  he  might  get  honestly  quit  of  it. 

But,  alas !  our  brave  farmer  got  not 
so  soon  home  as  he  intended.  There 
is  a  part  of  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive here  which  I  remember  but  con- 
fusedly. But  it  seems,  that  imme- 
diately after  Scott  left  the  prostrate 
robbers,  some  more  passengers  from 
the  fair  came  riding  up,  and  finding 
the  one  man  speechless  and  the  other 
grievously  mauled,  and  on  enquiring 
what  had  happened,  the  tall  man 
told  them  in  a  feeble  voice  that  they 
had  been  murdered  and  robbed  by 
a  rascally  Scot  called  Adam  Scott  of 
Kildouglas.  As  the  matter  looked 
so  ill,  some  of  the  men  galloped 
straight  to  Fair-Lone,  and  apprized 
the  marchman,  who  instantly  took 
horse  and  pursued ;  and  having  a  pri- 
vilege of  calling  one  man  out  of  each 
house,  his  company  increased  rapid- 
ly. Jardine,  well  knowing  the  wild 
tract  that  Scott  would  take,  came  up 
with  him  about  midnight  at  a  place 
called  Langside,  and  there  took  him 
prisoner. 

It  was  in  vain  that  our  honest  yeo- 
man told  the  keeper  the  truth  of  the 
story — he  gained  no  credit.  For  the 
keeper  told  him,  that  he  had  no  right 
to  try  the  cause;  only  he,  Adam 
Scott,  had  been  accused  to  him  of 
robbery  and  murder,  and  it  was  his 
office  to  secure  him  till  the  matter 
was  enquired  into.  He  assured  Scott 
further,  that  his  cause  looked  very 
ill;  for  had  he  been  an  honest  man, 
and  attacked  by  robbers,  he  would 
have  called  in  passing,  and  told  him 
so.  Scott  pleaded  hard  to  be  taken 
before  the  Sheriff  of  Teviotdale ;  but 
the  alleged  crime  having  been  com- 
mitted in  England,  he  was  carried  to 
Carlisle.  When  Scott  heard  that 
such  a  hard  fate  awaited  him,  he  is 
said  to  have  expressed  himself  thus  : 
— "  Aye,  man,  an'  am  I  really  to  be 
tried  for  my  life  by  Englishmen  for 
felling  twa  English  robbers  ?  If  that 
be  the  case,  I  nae  nae  mair  chance 
for  my  life  than  a  Scots  fox  has 
amang  an  English  pack  o'  hounds. 
But  had  I  kend  half  an  hour  ago  what 
I  ken  now,  you  an'  a'  your  menzie 
should  never  hae  taen  Aidie  Scott 
alive." 

To  Carlisle  he  was  taken  and  ex- 
amined, and  all  his  money  taken 
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from  liim,  and  riven  in  keeping  to 
the  Mayor,  in  order  to  ho  re-tored 
to  tin-  riirhti'ul  owner-;  and  witnesses 
irathered  in  all  the  way  from  York- 
Hhiro,  such  as  the  tall  man  named; — 
for  as  to  all  that  Adam  told  in  his 
own  defence,  hi-  Knsrlish  judges  only 
laiiL'hed  at  it,  regarding  it  no  more 
than  the  harking  of  a  dog.  Indeed, 
from  the  time  he  heard  the  tall  man's 
e\idem-e,  whom  he  felled  first,  he 
lo-t  hope  of  life.  That  scoundrel 
-\vore  that  Scott  had  knocked  them 
both  duwii  and  robbed  them,  when 
they  were  neither  touching  him 
nor  harming  him  in  any  manner 
of  way.  And  it  seemed  to  be  a  cu- 
rious fact,  that  the  fellow  really 
never  knew  that  Scott  had  been  at- 
tacked at  all.  He  had  neither  heard 
nor  seen  when  his  companion  struck 
the  blow,  and  that  instant  having 
been  knocked  down  himself,  he  was 
quite  justifiable  in  believing  that,  at 
all  events,  Scott  had  meant  to  dis- 
patch them  both.  When  Adam  re- 
fated  how  this  happened,  his  accuser 
said  he  knew  that  was  an  arrant  lie ; 
for  had  his  companion  once  struck, 
there  was  not  a  head  which  he  would 
not  have  split. 

"  Aha !  it  is  a'  that  ye  ken  about 
it,  lad,"  said  Adam;  "  I  fand  it  nae 
niai r  than  a  rattan's  tail !  I  had  baith 
my  night-cap  an'  a  flannen  -ark  in 
the  crown  o'  my  bannet.  But  will 
ye  just  be  sae  good  as  tell  the  gentle- 
men wha  that  companion  o'  yours 
was ;  for  if  ye  dinna  do  it,  I  can  do 
it  for  you.  It  was  nae  other  than 
Ned  Thorn,  the  greatest  thief  in  a' 
England." 

The  Sheriff  here  looked  a  little 
suspicious  at  the  witnesses ;  but  the 
allegation  was  soon  repelled  by  the 
oaths  of  two,  who,  it  was  afterwards 
proven,  both  perjured  themselves. 
The  Mayor  told  Scott  to  be  making 
provision  for  his  latter  end ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  he  would  delay  pass- 
ing sentence  for  eight  days,  to  see  if 
be  could  bring  forward  any  exculpa- 
tory proof.  Alas!  lying  bound  in 
Carlisle  prison  as  he  was,  how  could 
he  bring  forward  proof  ?  For  in  those 
days,  without  a  special  messenger, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  communi- 
cation ;  and  the  only  proofs  Adam 
ronld  have  brought  forward  were, 
that  the  men  forced  themselves  into 
liis  company,  and  that  he  had  as 
many  sheep  in  bis  jwssession  a-?  ac- 


counted for  the  whole  of  the  mone 
He  asked  in  Court  if  any  pei 
would  go  a  message  for  him, 
none  accepted  or  seemed  to  care  fo 
him.   He  believed  seriously  that  the 
wanted  to  hang  him  for  the  sake 
his  money,  and  gave  up  hope. 

Always  as  Adam  sold  one  dn>\ 
of  sheep  after  another  in  Yorkshir 
he  dispatched  his  drivers  home 
Scotland,  and  with  the  last  that 
turned,  he  sent  word  of  the  very  \ 
on  which  he  would  be  home,  whe 
all  his  creditors  were  to  meet  hit 
at  his  own  house,  and  receive  tin 
money.  However,  by  the  manoeuvi 
of  one  rascal,  (now  one  of  his 
cusers,)  he  was  detained  in  Engl 
three  days  longer.  The  farmers  ca 
all  on  the  appointed  day,  and  foi 
the  gudewite  had  the  muckle  pat  < 
but  no  Adam  Scott  came  with 
pockets  full  of  English  gold  to  th« 
though  many  a  long  look  was  cast 
the  head  of  the  flack  Swire.  Tht 
came  the  next  day,  and  the  next;  _ 
and  then  began  to  fear  that  some  i 
fortune  very  serious  had  befallen 
their  friend. 

There  was  an  elderly  female  livt 
in  the  house  with  Scott,  called  Kit 
Cairns,  who  was  aunt  either  to 
goodman  or  the  goodwife,  I  have  fo 
got  which ;  but  Auntie  Kitty  was  he 
common  denomination.  Onthemor 
ing  after  Adam  Scott  was  taken  _ 
»oiier,  this  old  woman  arose  early 
went  to  her  niece's  bedside,  and  sale 
"  Meggification,  hinny !  sic  a  dream 
as  I  hae  had  about  Aidie ! — an'  it's  a 
true  dream,  too  !  I  could  tak  mr  ait  h 
to  every  sentence  o't — aye,  an'  to 
ilka  person  connectit  wi't,  gin  I  saw 
him  atween  the  een." 

"  Oh,  auntie,  for  mercy's  sake 
haud  your  tongue,  for  you  are  garring 
a'  my  heart  quake !  Ower  weel  do 
I  ken  how  true  your  dreams  are  at 
certain  times!" 

"  Aye,  hinny!  an'  did  you  ever 
hear  me  say  that  sic  an'  sic  a  dream 
was  true  when  it  turned  out  to  be 
otherwise?  Na,  never  i'  your  life. 
An'  as  for  folk  to  say  that  there's 
nae  truth  in  dreams,  ye  ken  that's  a 
mere  meggification.  Weel,  ye  shall 
hear;  for  I'm  no  gaun  to  tell  ye  a 
dream,  ye  see,  nor  aught  like  ane; 
but  an  even-down  true  story.  Our 
Aidie  was  sair  pinched  to  sell  the 
hinderend  o'  his  sheep,  till  up  comes 
a  braw  dashing  gentleman,  and  bids 
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him  a  third  mair  than  they  were 
worth,  wi'  the  intention  o'  paying  the 
poor  simple  Scotchman  in  base 
money.  But,  aha !  let  our  Aidie  alane ! 
He  hegoud  to  poize  the  guineas  on 
his  tongue,  an'  feint  a  ane  o'  them 
he  wad  hae  till  they  were  a'  fairly 
weighed  afore  a  magistrate ;  and  sae 
the  grand  villain  had  to  pay  the  hale 
in  good  sterling  gowd.  This  angered 
him  sae  sair  that  he  hired  twa  o'  his 
ruffians  to  follow  our  poor  Aidie,  and 
tak  a'  the  money  frae  him.  I  saw  the 
haill  o't,an'  I  could  ken  the  twa  chaps 
weel  if  confrontit  wi'  them.  They 
cam  to  him  drinkin'  his  ale.  They 
rade  on  an'  rade  on  wi'  him,  till  they 
partit  roads,  an'  then  they  fell  on 
him,  an'  a  sair  battle  it  was;  but 
Aidie  wan,  and  felled  them  baith. 
Then  he  fled  for  hame,  but  the  Eng- 
lish pursued,  an'  took  him  away  to 
Carlisle  prison ;  an'  if  nae  relief  come 
in  eight  days,  he'll  be  hanged." 

This  strange  story  threw  the  poor 
goodwife  of  Kildouglas  into  the  deep- 
est distress ;  and  the  very  first  cre- 
ditor who  came  that  morning,  she 
made  Auntie  Kitty  repeat  it  over  to 
him.  This  was  one  Thomas  Linton, 
and  she  could  not  have  repeated  it 
to  a  fitter  man ;  for,  though  a  reli- 
gious and  devout  man,  he  was  very 
superstitious,  and  believed  in  all 
Auntie's  visions  most  thoroughly. 
Indeed,  he  believed  farther;  for  he 
believed  she  was  a  witch,  or  one  Avho 
had  a  familiar  spirit,  and  knew  every 
thing  almost  either  beneath  or  be- 
yond the  moon.  And  Linton  and 
his  brother  being  both  heavy  credi- 
tors, the  former  undertook  at  once 
to  ride  to  the  south,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  learn  something  of  Adam 
Scott  and  the  money  ;  and,  if  he 
heard  nothing  by  the  way,  to  go  as 
far  as  Carlisle,  and  even,  if  he  found 
him  not  there,  into  Yorkshire.  Ac- 
cordingly he  sent  a  message  to  his 
brother,  and  proceeded  southward  ; 
and  at  a  village  called  Stanegirth- 
side,  he  first  heard  an  account  that  a 
man  called  Scott  was  carried  through 
that  place,  on  the  Friday  before,  to 
Carlisle  jail,  accused  of  robbery  and 
murder.  This  was  astounding  news ; 
and,  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  Linton 
pressed  on,  and  reached  Carlisle  be- 
fore the  examination  concluded,  of 
which  mention  was  formerly  made ; 
and  when  Adam  Scott  asked  through 
the  crowded  court,  if  any  present 
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would  go  a  message  .for  him  into 
Scotland  for  a  fair  reward,  and  all 
had  declined  it,  then  Thomas  Linton 
stepped  forward  within  the  crowd, 
and  said,  "  Aye,  here  is  ane,  Adam, 
that  will  ride  to  ony  part  in  a'  Scot- 
land or  England  for  ye ;  ride  up  to 
Lunnon  to  your  chief  in  the  House  o' 
Lords,  afore  thae  English  loons  shall 
dare  to  lay  a  foul  finger  on  ye ! — An' 
I  can  tell  you,  Mr  Shirra,  or  Mr  Pro- 
vice,  or  whatever  ye  be,  that  you  are 
gaun  to  get  yoursell  into  a  grand 
scrape,  for  there  never  was  an  ho- 
nester  man  breathed  the  breath  o' 
life  than  Aidie  Scott." 

The  judge  smiled,  and  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  proofs  of  that; 
and,  for  Linton' s  encouragement, 
made  the  town-clerk  read  over  the 
worst  part  of  the  evidence,  which 
was  very  bad  indeed,  only  not  one 
word  of  it  true.  But  Linton  told 
them,  he  cared  nothing  for  their  evi- 
dence against  a  Scot;  "  for  it  was  weel 
enough  kend  that  the  Englishers  war 
a'  grit  leears,  an'  wad  swear  to  ony 
thing  that  suited  them ;  but  let  him 
aince  get  Adam  Scott's  plain  story, 
an'  then  he  wad  ken  how  matters 
stood." 

He  was  indulged  with  a  private 
interview,  and  greatly  were  the  two 
friends  puzzled  how  to  proceed.  The 
swindler,  who  really  had  bought  the 
last  ewes  from  Scott,  had  put  a  pri- 
vate mark  upon  all  his  good  gold  to 
distinguish  it  from  his  base  metal, 
and  made  oath  that  all  that  gold  was 
his ;  and  that  he  had  given  it  to  his 
servant,  whom  Scott  had  robbed,  to 
buy  cattle  for  him  in  Scotland.  The 
mark  was  evident;  and  that  had  a 
bad  look ;  but  when  Scott  told  the 
true  story,  Linton  insisted  on  the  ma- 
gistrate being  summoned  to  Court, 
who  saw  that  gold  weighed  over  to 
his  friend.  "  And  I  will  inysell  tak 
in  hand,"  said  he,  "  not  only  to  bring 
forward  all  the  farmers  from  whom 
Scott  bought  the  sheep,  but  all  the 
Englishmen  to  whom  he  sold  them ; 
an'  gin  I  dinna  prove  him  an  honest 
man,  if  ye  gie  me  time,  I  sail  gie 
you  leave  to  hang  me  in  his  place." 

The  swindler  and  robber  now  be- 
gan to  look  rather  blank,  but  pre- 
tended to  laugh  at  the  allegations  of 
Thomas  Liuton ;  but  the  Scot  set 
up  his  birses,  and  told  the  former 
that  "  he  could  prove,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  two  English  aldermen,  who 
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•aw  the  gold  weighed,  that  lie  had 
paid  to  his  friend  the  exact  sum 
which  he  had  here  claimed ;  and 
that,  either  dead  or  alive,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  produce  the  body  of 
the  other  robber,  or  he  who  pre- 
tended  to  have  been  robbed,  to  shew 
what  tort  of  servants  he  employed. 
"  I'll  bring  baith  noblemen  and  law- 
yew  frae  Scotland,"  added  he, "  who 
will  see  justice  done  to  so  brave  and 
-11  worthy  a  man ;  an'  if  they  dinna 
gar  you  skemps  take  his  place,  never 
credit  a  Scot  again." 

Adam  Scott's  chief  being  in  Lon- 
don, and  his  own  laird  a  man  of  no 
consequence,  Linton  rode  straight  off 
to  his  own  laird,  the  Earl  of  Traquair, 
travelling  night  and  day  till  he  reach- 
ed him.  The  Earl,  being  in  Edin- 
burgh, sent  for  a  remarkably  clever 
and  shrewd  lawyer,  one  David  Wil- 
liamson, and  also  for  Alexander 
Murray,  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  and 
to  these  three  Linton  told  his  story, 
assuring  them,  that  he  could  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  it  in  every  particular ; 
and  after  Williamson  had  questioned 
him  backwards  and  forwards,  it  was 
resolved  that  something  should  in- 
stantly be  done  for  the  safety  of 
Scott.  Awordingly.Williamson wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Mayor,  which  was 
signed  by  the  Earl,  and  the  Sheriff  of 
Scott's  county,  which  letter  charged 
the  Mayor  to  take  good  heed  what 
he  was  about,  and  not  to  move  in 
the  matter  of  Scott  till  Quarter-ses- 
sion day,  which  was  not  distant,  and 
then  counsel  would  attend  to  see 
justice  done  to  a  man,  who  had  al- 
ways been  so  highly  esteemed.  And 
that  by  all  means  he  (the  Mayor) 
was  to  secure  Scott's  three  accusers, 
and  not  suffer  them  by  any  means  to 
escape,  as  he  should  answer  for  it. 
The  letter  also  bore  a  list  of  the 
English  witnesses  who  behoved  to 
be  there.  Linton  hastened  back  with 


it,  and  that  letter  changed  the  fa 
of  affairs  mightily.  The  grand  swii 
ler  and  the  tall  robber  were 
seized  and   laid  in   irons,  and 
other  also  was  found  with  great  trt 
hie.     From  tliat  time  fortfi  there 
niained  little  doubt  of  the  truth 
Scott's  narrative ;  for  this  man 
no  other  than  the  notorious  Edw£ 
Thorn,  who  had  eluded  the  senteiir 
of  the  law  both  in  Scotland  and  l.i 
hud,  in  the  most  wonderful  maune 
and  it  was  well  known  that  In- 
longed  to  a  notable  gang  of  robber 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  history  of  1 1 
interesting  trial  is  far  too  long  for 
winter-evening  tale,    such  as 
though  I  have  often  heard  it  all  goi 
over; — how  Williamson  astonishe 
the  natives  with  his  cross  questioi 
his  speeches,  and    his    evidences; 
—how  confounded  the  Mayor 
aldermen  were,  that  they  had 
discerned  these  circumstances 
fore ; — how   Thorn,  at  last,   turm 
king's  evidence,  and  confessed 
whole ; — how  the  head  swindler i 
condemned  and  executed,  and 
tall  robber  whipped  and  dismh 
because  he  had  in  fact  only  intend* 
a  robbery,  but  had  no  hand  in  it  ;- 
and,  finally,  how  Scott  was  release 
with  the  highest  approbation ;  wl 
both  magistrates  and  burgesses 
ancient  Carlisle  strove  with  one  i 
other  how  to  heap  most  favours 
him  and  his  friend  Thomas  Lintoi 
There  were  upwards  of  two  hi 
dred  Scottish  yeomen  accompanie 
the  two  friends  up  the  Esk,  whc 
had  all  been  drawn  to  Carlisle  to 
hear  the  trial ;    and  there  is  lit 
doubt,  that,    if  matters    had    goi 
otherwise  than  they  did,  a  re 
was  intended. 

Why  should  any  body  despise 
dream,  or  any  thing  whatever  in  whic 
one  seriously  believes  ? 
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VOTING  BY  PROXY. 


SUPPOSE  the  people  of  the  island 
jf  Tongataboo,  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
tad  advanced  to  such  a  degree  of 
civilisation,  that  they  were  ripe  for 
political  institutions ;  and  suppose, 
that  hearing  of  the  pre-eminence  of 
Great  Britain  in  these  matters,  they 
were  to  send  one  of  their  wisest  men 
for  the  express  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  Constitution. 
Might  we  not  imagine  such  a  dia- 
logue as  the  following  to  take  place 
between  the  Tongataboo  philosopher, 
and  the  Englishman,  whoever  he 
might  be,  who  undertook  to  expound 
the  theory  and  practice  of  our  admi- 
rable system  of  government? 

Philosopher.  I  comprehend  dis- 
tinctly, from  your  explanations,  the 
separate  functions,  and  the  combined 
energies,  of  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm  ;  and  the  more  I  reflect  upon 
them,  the  more  deeply  I  am  impress- 
ed with  that  amazing  wisdom  which 
has  perfected  so  noble  a  scheme  of 
eivil  polity. 

Englishman.  It  has  been  the  pro- 
gressive work  of  past  ages,  and  will 
remain  the  admiration  of  future  ones. 
Philosopher.  The  welfare  of  that 
country  is  thrice  secure,  where  no- 
thing depends  upon  the  will  of  one 
man,  but  where  the  sages  of  the  land 
assemble  in  council  to  deliberate 
upon  all  that  concerns  the  public 
good.  I  have  been  a  witness  of  the 
laborious  zeal  with  which  they  dis- 
charge this  duty;  unmindful  of  all 
personal  inconvenience,  and  denying 
themselves,  night  after  night,  the 
needful  rest  which  nature  has  ordain- 
ed. In  what  other  nation  will  you 
find  such  devotion,  such  ardent,  such 
exalted  patriotism  ? 

Englishman  (smz'/z'njr,)  The  results 
are  pretty  nearly  as  you  describe ; 
the  causes,  I  apprehend,  somewhat 
more  complicated.  You  see  that  lady 
who  is  in  the  act  of  drawing  her  purse- 
Btrings,  to  bestow  her  charity  upon  a 
poor  crippled  mendicant  who  has  so- 
licited it.  I  know  her.  She  knows 
me ;  and  she  knows  I  am  observing 
her.  What  a  graceful  attitude  !  How 
well  that  sandal  becomes  her  foot  and 
ankle  !  How  the  diamond  on  her 


finger  sparkles  in  the  sun  !  And 
what  can  be  more  beautifully  con- 
trasted than  her  white,  delicate  hand, 
and  the  squalid,  shrivelled  palm 
which  is  extended  to  receive  her 
bounty  ?  And  now  she  steals  a  glance 
from  beneath  those  jet-black  arches, 
her  eyebrows,  to  be  certain  she  is 
noticed.  It  is  a  piece  of  acting,  in- 
tended to  be  seen  by  all,  but  admired 
by  one.  What  need  the  supplicant 
care  ?  He  is  benefited.  His  wants 
are  relieved  as  effectually  as  if  pure 
and  holy  charity  had  administered 
the  alms. 

Philosopher.  I  understand  you. 
Where  good  is  done,  it  is  not  for  man 
to  look  beyond  the  deed.  The  mo- 
tive and  the  act  are  linked  together 
in  His  sight  only,  who  is  alone  able 
to  unite  them. 

Englishman.  Exactly. 
Philosopher.  Still  you  are  a  happy 
and  an  enviable  people,  to  possess 
such  beneficent  legislators,  who  do 
nothing  to  complain  of  upon  earth, 
and  who,  in  their  account  with  Hea- 
ven, may  set  off  value  received, 
against  any  deficiency  of  just  inten- 
tions in  their  balance  sheet.  But  be- 
fore we  quit  this  branch  of  our  dis- 
course, I  must  beg  of  you  to  explain 
a  matter  which  I  do  not  clearly  com- 
prehend. I  perceive,  in  that  illus- 
trious and  august  assembly  of  sages, 
whom  you  call,  m  their  collective 
capacity,  the  House  of  Peers,  a  class 
of  nobles  who  are  known  by  the  title 
of  PROXIES.  They  seem  to  be  very 
numerous,  and  to  exercise  a  most  im- 
portant influence  in  determining  the 
final  issue  of  all  great  public  ques- 
tions, on  which  occasions  only,  they 
take  any  part  in  public  affairs.  I  sup- 
pose they  are  the  wisest  of  your  wise 
men  :  venerable  seers,  or  individuals 
gifted  by  nature  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  who  constitute  a  sort 
of  college  of  arbitrators,  their  func- 
tions being  to  listen  to  all  that  is  ur- 
ged on  both  sides,  to  enquire  dispas- 
sionately into  facts,  to  weigh  evidence 
with  scrupulous  impartiality,  to  min- 
gle with  none,  to  know  no  parties, 
but  as  far  as  human  faculties  can 
stretch  into  the  regions  of  pure,  un- 
mixed truth,  to  do  BO,  and  then,  by 
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their  voices,  to  give  effect  to  such 
-nres  ;is  they  believe,  in  tin-  -;i- 
<  red  depths  of  their  hearts, are  found- 
ed ii|ti>n  perfect  justice. 
/  ngtiwium.    Ma  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
Philu-iOjiht  r.  What  does  that  laugh 
mi-ail  ': 

,  ilithman.     You    shall    know. 
That  coHeffe  of  arbitrators,  a*  you 

designate    tin-Ill,    those    U  i-cst  ()f  till' 

wise,  those  venerable  seers,  gifted 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  mind, 
those  disciples  of  pure,  unmixed 
truth,  who  exerci.se  such  an  import- 
ant influence  in  determining  the  final 
issue  of  all  great  public  questions, 
(and  I  admit  they  do  exercise  this 
influence,)  those  PROXIES  to  whom 
you  assign  the  exalted  function  of 
giving  effect  by  their  voices  to  such 
measures  only  as  they  believe,  in  the 
sacred  depths  of  their  hearts,  are 
founded  upon  perfect  justice,  are 
persons  who  are  never  present,  who 
never  hear  one  word  of  what  is  said 
on  either  side,  but  .deposit  their 
"  voices"  in  the  pockets  of  their 
friends,  to  use  them  at  their  pleasure. 

Philosopher.    Impossible ! 

Englishman.  Most  true,  notwith- 
standing. The  constitution  accords 
a  privilege  to  Peers  of  Parliament, 
which  is  not  granted  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature,  that  of  ha- 
ving their  votes  registered  for  or 
against  a  question  in  their  absence, 
with  the  same  validity  and  effect  as 
if  they  were  present ;  so  that  a  noble 
may  be  fox-liuntiiiir,  laid  up  with  the 
gout,  travelling  abroad,  or  dischar- 
ging a  lucrative  office  in  some  of  our 
foreign  possessions,  without  being 
thereby  incapacitated  from  exerci- 
sing a  direct  influence  in  the  nation* 
al  councils  at  home. 

Philosopher.  How !  Does  your 
constitution  sanction  such  an  ab- 
surdity ? 

Englishman.  It  never  struck  me 
M  an  absurdity  till  this  moment. 
The  practice  is  coeval,  I  believe,  with 
the  constitution  itself. 

Philosopher.  Alas!  what  a  veil 
time  throws  over  deformity  1  The 
things  that  are,  we  reverence,  lie- 
cause  they  Maud  before  us  covered 
with  the  dust  of  antiquity;  when,  if 
they  were  uow  to  do,  we  should 
blush  to  ordain  them  BO.  We  vene- 
rate  what  is  old ;  but  it  is  by  a  per- 
vcrs.-  misapplication  of  the  term  in 
all  that  relates  to  living  man  and  his 
concerns.  The  age  which  is  our  own 


is  older  than  that  which  was  our 
thers,  even  a-  that  of  our  fathers  nut 
bered    more  years  than  that   whii 
was  their  fathers;  and  still  the  fu 
ther  we  1:0  back  to  old   times,   tl 
nearer  we  approach  to  the  infant 
of  time   itself.     I  pray  you  resoh 
me  this : — Are  we  to  look  for  the 
f'ection  of  things  in  their  first 
niiiLrsr    If  so,  all  clianire  sjil(-,., 
been  from  gcmd  to  bad  ;  and  the 
lace  and  the  city  should  beahaodoi 
ed  for  the  mountain  cave  and    tl 
deep  forest.     But  it  is  not  so. 
aged  men  ask  counsel  of  children ; 
Why  then  should  nations,  in  the 
gour  of  manhood,  fetter  theinnelvt 
with  the  maxims  or  practices  of 
own  youth  ?     Could  you  summon  i 
your  presence  those   lawgivers 
whom  it  was  agreed  that  men  shoulc 
be    allowed  to  approve   or    rej. 
without  knowing  what  it  was  the_ 
approved   or  rejected,   they  woult 
give  you  a  reason  for  it  as  applicablt 
to  themselves,  which  would   m; 
you  ashamed  of  it,  as  part  of  yoi 
own   system.    Imagine,  for  a 
ment,  that  such  a  privilege  as  y< 
have  described,  did  not  exist,  but  i " 
to-morrow,  one  of  your  peers  wer 
to  propose  it  should  be  conferred  i 
his  order.     Would  he  not  be  over- 
whelmed with  ridicule  ?     Or,  if  the 
proposition  were  so  urged,  that  it 
must  be  gravely  discussed,  would  it 
not  be  with  one  feeling  of  reproba- 
tion ''.     "  What?"  it  would  be  asked, 
"  shall  we  consent  to  strip  ourselves 
of  all  claim  to  confidence  and  respect 
in  the  eyes  of  our  countrymen  ''.  Shall 
we  seek  a  privilege  which  we  could 
not  exercise  without  disgrace  to  our- 
selves, and  insult aud  injury  to  them  'i 
Shall  we  dare  say  to  the  people,  that 
their  rights  and  interests,  their  liber- 
ties, their  welfare,  of  which  we  are  the 
hereditary  guardians,  and  with  which 
our  own  are  indispensably  blended, 
are  so  worthless  in  our  estimation, 
that  we  will  not  bestow  upon  them 
the  same  degree  of  attention  we  do 
in   purchasing  a  house,   or  settling 
the   liveries  of  our  household   ser- 
vants '*.   Shall  we  proclaim,  that  while 
in  the  most  ordinary  transactions    ' 
private  lite,  which  concern  ourselve 
we  employ  our  best  judgment  in  de- 
termining upon  them,  and  delegate 
to  no  second  self  the  power  to  act 
tor  us,  in  what  concerns  the  nation, 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  well-being 
of  the  people,  we  will  see,  and  hear, 
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and  understand,  through  the  eyes, 
and  ears,  and  minds,  of  others? 
What  is  this  but  to  deliver  the  peo- 
ple, and  all  that  most  nearly  concerns 
them,  into  the  hands  of  forty  or  fifty 
senators  ?  and  will  not  the  people 
murmur,  and  require  that  the  peer- 
age itself  should  be  remodelled;  that 
ribbons,  aiid  garters,  and  trifles,  and 
descent, 'should  not  carry  with  them 
the  prerogative  of  being  legislators, 
but  that  the  capacity  to  think,  and 
the  disposition  to  exercise  the  capa- 
city, should  be  the  superior  qualifi- 
cation r"  My  friend,  you  would  laugh 
at  tlie  man  who  sliould  propose  to 
make  love  by  proxy,  to  eat  by  proxy, 
to  be  married  by  proxy,  or  to  inherit 
a  fortune  by  proxy;  yet,  because  cus- 
tom has  thrown  her  mantle  over  it, 
you  cannot  see  the  equally  gross  ab- 
surdity, and  the  infinitely  greater  evil, 
of  statesmen  governing  by  proxy. 

I  know  not  how  the  arguments  of 
my  Tongataboo  philosopher  could  be 
overthrown.  They  might  be  neu- 
tralized a  little,  perhaps,  by  the  con- 
sideration that  it  comes  to  the  same 
end,  whether  men  vote  upon  a  ques- 
tion without  knowing  anything  about 
it,  or  whether,  after  knowing  every 
tiling,  they  vote  at  the  nod  of  a  mi- 
i  nister,  or  by  the  compact  of  a  party ; 
in  both  cases,  alike  regardless  of  the 
votes  they  ought  to  give,  and  of  the 
votes  they  would  give,  if  neither  mi- 
nister nor  party  interposed.  Still, 
there  is  a  marked,  undisguised  pro- 
stitution of  principle  in  the  one  case, 
which  does  not  glare  so  hideously 
upon  us  in  the  other.  The  peer,  who, 
in  his  place,  votes  with  the  minister, 
may  be  supposed  (by  a  great  stretch 
of  charitable  interpretation,  in  some 
cases,  I  allow)  to  be  convinced  of 
the  expediency  or  justice  of  the  mea- 
sure lie  supports ;  it  is"  possible  he 
may  be  sincere,  as  well  as  consistent; 
and  when  inconsistent,  that  he  may 
be  honourably  converted  from  for- 
mer heresies.  But  he  who  pins  his 
vote  upon  the  minister's  sleeve; — who 
says  to  him,  Do  what  you  please ;  I 
am  your  ready,  obsequious,  unrea- 
soning sla've  ;  use  me  whenever  you 
want  me,  and  for  whatever  purpose 
you  want  me ;  count  me  as  one  in 
every  div  ision,  be  it  upon  the  dirtiest 
job,  the  most  atrocious  injustice,  or 
the  vilest  sacrifice  of  national  ho- 
nour that  ever  disgraced  a  cabinet; 
unknowing,  inienquiring,  unsatisfied 
Vt)L.  -XXVIII,  NO. - 


of  all,  save  this,  that  a  bargain  has 
been  struck  between  us,  and  that  I 
abide  by  it  to 'the.  uttermost  condi- 
tion ; — he,  I  say,  who  does  this — and 
every  absent  peer  who  leases  out  his 
vote  by  proxy,  does  in  effect  do  it — 
commits  an  act  of  self-abasement,  of 
public  wrong,  and  of  legislative 
mockery,  which,  it  might  be  thought, 
only  required  to  be  thus  stated,  to 
be  for  ever  abolished. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  how  the 
system  operates.  On  the  25th  Fe- 
bruary, Earl  Stanhope  brought  for- 
ward his  motion  for  the  House  resol- 
ving itself  into  a  committee  to  con- 
sider of  the  internal  state  of  the  coun- 
try. It  Avas  no  mere  party  question, 
but  one  raised  upon  the  petitions  of 
the  people,  who  complained  of  un- 
paralleled distress,  and  implored  the 
legislature  to  enquire  into  its  causes, 
with  ft  view  to  devise,  if  possible, 
some  mode  of  relief.  When  the  House 
divided,  after  a  debate  of  nine  hours, 
the  numbers  stood  thus  : — 

Contents. 
Present,  15 — Proxies,  10,      .      25 

Non-contents. 
Present,  67 — Proxies,  51,      .    118 

Majority,         .        .      93 

Here,  then,  were  sixty-one  peers, 
(nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  decla- 
red votes,)  who,  without  hearing  any- 
one reason  assigned  for  or  against  the 
motion,  without  knowing  in  a  regu- 
lar and  constitutional  manner  what 
were  the  complaints  of  the  people, 
with  what  justice  they  were  urged, 
or  with  what  justice  they  are  disre- 
garded, took  upon  themselves,  ne- 
vertheless, to  record  their  silent  opi- 
nions (if,  indeed,  they  had  any  opi- 
nions at  all  upon  the  question.)  Ten 
of  these  omniscient  sages  were  for 
granting  enquiry ;  and  so  far  as  there 
must  always  be  a. prtma'facie  equity 
in  allowing  those  who  complain  to 
have  the  benefit  of  investigation,  so 
far,  it  may  be  said,  they  were  less 
obviously  reprehensible  than  the  51 
Avho  intuitively  saw  that  it  would  be 
most  improper,  or  that  itwas  perfect- 
ly unnecessary,  to  have  any  enquiry. 

On  the  18th"  of  February,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  in  a  speech  which  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effect — (not  in  the 
House,  but  upon  the  country) — as 
well  from  its  range  of  research,  and 
the  facts  consequently  accumulated, 
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an  from  the  reasoning  with  which 
these  facts  were,  elucidated  and  aj>- 
plied,  attempted  to  shew  tin-  abso- 
lute necessity,  the  positive  duty,  of 
appointing  "  a  select  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes,  and  also  relative  to 
tho«e  taxes  ulii.-li  pie— <•<!  more  im- 
mediately on  the  producme  classes 
of  tin-  country."  A  debate  of  eiirht 
hours  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
Earl  Bathurst,  that  great  man  and 
honest  politician  Lord  Eldon,  the 
Earl  of  \\  inchelsea,  Lord  Holland, 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  among  others, 
stated  their  views  of  the  expediency 
or  inexpediency  of  the  proposed  com- 
mittee. Upon  the  div  ision  the  num- 
bers ran  thus  :— 

Contents. 
Present,  39— Proxies,  22,    .       61 

Non-contents. 
Present,  69— Proxies,  72,    .     141 

Here  the  omniscient*  and  the  in- 
tuitive- multiply  upon  us  in  a  fearful 
ratio — an  advance  from  Gl  to  94 ;  the 
difference  being  but  fourteen  in  fa- 
vour of  those  present !  Let  it  be 
soberly  considered  for  five  minutes, 
that  a  motion,  affecting  the  vital  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  is  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords;  that,  in  the 
fiction  of  Parliamentary  language, 
the  sense  of  the  House  is  taken  upon 
it ;  that -JO-  members  of  the  House  are 
represented  as  gravely  and  anxiously 
and  solemnly  deliberating  upon  this 
motion,  but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  94 
of  that  number  are  mere  paper  Lords, 
deposited  in  the  pockets  of  the  re- 
maining 108 — and  what  man  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  undertake  the 
fence  of  such  a  system  ? 

On  the  23d  of  March,  the  Marquis 
of  Clanricarde  moved  sundry  reso- 
lutions, part  of  them  declaratory  of 
adinktcu  facts,  respecting  the  arri- 
val in  this  country  of  the  Queen 
of  Portugal,  her  recognition  by  his 
Majesty,  and  the  departure  of  the 
Portuiruesp  constitutionalists;  and 
part  of  them  condemnatory  of  the 


proceedings  which  took  place  off  1 
island  of  Terceira.     These  resoh 
tions  in  solved  a  consideration  of 
laws   of  nations;  and  whether  the) 
were  rightly  or  wrongly  brought  for 
ward,  could  be  known  only  by  h« 
ing  how  they  were  framed,  and  hot 
supported  by  circumstances.     Bv 
the  omniscients  and  intuitives  dec 
ded  that  every  thing  was  as  it  shoul 
be  at  Terceira,  with  the  same  uuer 
ing  wisdom  that  they  decided  ther 
was  no  occasion  to  enquire  into 
distresses  of  the  people.  The  follow* 
ing  was  the  division.-— 

Contents. 
Present,  21— Proxies,  10,    .      81 

Non-contents. 
Present,  61 — Proxies,  65,    .     15 

I  have  selected  these  three  qut 
tions,  first,  because,  up  to  the  presei 
moment,  they  furnish  the  only  dh 
sions  upon  which  the  strength  of  tt 
ministry  has  been  exerted ;  and, 
condly,  because  such  an  expositk 
speaks  home  to  the  understandir 
better  than  the  most  forcible  arp 
ments.    It  is  strange  that  this  ext 
ordinary  privilege  has  never  been  i 
verted  to  with  reference  to  that  whu 
constitutes  its  extraordinary  chara 
ter,  its  solemn  burlesque  upon  legig 
lativc  deliberation.   Nor  let  it  be  foi 
gotten,  that  the  ministerial  majoritit 
by  which  enquiry  into  grievanc* 
real  or  alleged,  is  so  peremptorily 
stifled,  and  by  which  measures 
real  or  alleged  mischief  are  so  prompt 
ly  carried,^  consist  of  a  much  large 
proportion  of  these  proxies  than  the 
minorities.     The  system  is  bad  ar  ' 
odious  both  ways ;  but  it  has  at  lea 
a  tendency  to  work  more  injuriouslj 
this  way,  except,  indeed,  we  cor 
pound  the  matter,  by  considerii 
that  if  there  were  no  proxies,  thcr 
would  still  be  majorities ;   thoi 
even  then  I  should  say,  "  Assume 
virtue  if  you  have  it  not,"  and  gn 
us  the  decency  of  apparent  deliln 
ration,  and  of  supposed  convictior 
instead  of  the  open  demonstration  r 
an  utter  disregard  of  both. 


THE  JEWS  RELIEF  BILL. 


\Ve  are  a  droll  people.   Last  year,  the   country,  beseeching  the  Lc 

the  tables  of  both  Houses  of  Par-  lature  not  to  pass  the  bill  for  gra 

liament  groaned  under  the  weight  of  : —  --•••—•-—••  -        -  *~   **~-  » — 
petitions    from    all   classes   of   the 
people,  and  from  every  corner  of 


ing  political  power  to  the  Romi 
Catholics.  The  petitions  were  r€ 
ceived  with  all  possible  respect,  re 
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with  all  possible  decorum,  discuss- 
ed with  all  possible  solemnity,  and 
the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law  with 
all  possible  contempt  of  the  petitions 
and  the  petitioners.     This  year,  nu- 
merous petitions  are  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  implo- 
ring  the   legislature   to    grant    re- 
lief to  the  Jews  from  the  civil  and 
political    disabilities    under    which 
they  labour ;  not  one  petition,  I  be- 
lieve— not  one  solitary  petition — has 
been  brought  forward  in  opposition, 
and  the  measure  actually  before  the 
!  House  for  giving  effect  to  the  prayer 
of  these  petitions  is  rejected  !     It  is 
said,  the  only  sure  way  of  making  a 
•  pig  go  the  way  you  wish,  is  to  pull 
1  him  by  the  tail  in  an  opposite  direc- 
i  tion.     It  would  certainly  seem,  that 
to  petition  Parliament^r  a  thing,  is 
[  the  infallible  mode  of  not  getting  it, 
!  as  it  is  no  less  an  infallible  mode  of 
getting    it,  vehemently   to    protest 
against  having  it.     Upon  the  whole, 
|  indeed,  the  last  and  present  session 
may  be  considered  as  singularly  pro- 
pitious with  regard  to  ascertaining 
!  the  exact  value  of  that  invaluable 
right,  as  Mr  O'Connell  might  say. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  (it  was  be- 
|  fore  he  was  a  minister)  once  called 
'  the  petitions  of  the  people  "  a  mere 
'  farce."    He  would  not,  perhaps,  call 
them  so  now,  content  with  the  power 
of  proving  them  no  better.    It  can- 
not be  long,  I  should  think,  before 
the  people  themselves  will  be  of  his 
Grace's   opinion;   before  they  will 
disdain,  with  "  bated  breath,"  and 


in  a  "  bondman's  key,"  to  approach 
the  honourable  House  with  acres  of 
parchment  and  oceans  of  ink,  for  the 
sake  of  asserting  a  privilege,  the 
whole  and  exclusive  benefit  of  which. 
consists  in  its  assertion ;  like  certain 
forms,  that  are  still  kept  up  when  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally instituted  are  gone  to  decay, 
making  of  an  ancient  ceremony  a 
modern  mummery.  Should  this  time 
come,  it  will  be  followed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  a  state  of  sullen  apathy 
or  quiescence — the  sure  precursor  of 
a  national  feeling,  that  the  period  had 
arrived  when  the  people  must  look 
after  their  rulers. 

With  respect  to  the  Jews,  it  is  a 
question  upon  the  lips  of  every  ra- 
tional man — "  Why  should  we  play 
the  squeamish  hypocrite,  and  after 
having  gulped  down  the  camel,  make 
such  wry  faces  at  swallowing  the 
gnat?"  We  have  built  a  bridge  broad 
enough  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  se- 
ven or  eight  millions  of  Catholics  and 
Unitarians  into  the  citadel  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  we  refuse  to  make  it  a 
few  inches  wider  to  accommodate 
thirty  thousand  Jews !  It  is  like  the 
prudery  of  a  prostitute,  who  limits 
the  number  of  her  bedfellows,  fixing 
the  boundary  of  virtue  between  ten- 
and  a  round  dozen ;  or  rather,  like 
that  same  prostitute,  admitting  every 
denomination  of  Christians  to  her 
embraces,  but,  in  the  spirit  of  my 
Lord  Darlington's  political  chastity,' 
denying  her  favours  to  "  Turks, 
Jews,  and  Infidels,"*  It  is  rank  af« 


The  genial  influence  of  a  "  Tory  administration  acting  upon  Whig  principles," 
has  had  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  his  Lordship.  He  has  spoken  again !  Not 
only,  therefore,  has  he  spoken  twice  in  seventeen  years  upon  questions  of  importance, 
but  twice  in  one  session.  He  speaks  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  I  hope,  now  he  has 
begun,  he  will  go  on.  "  Although  a  friend  to  liberty  in  general,  and  to  Parliamentary 
reform,  I  shall  oppose  this  motion,  as  I  consider  it  uncalled  for."  And  mark  at 
what  personal  hazard  he  opposes  it.  "  I  shall  do  so  notwithstanding  a  warning  I  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  the  other  day,  whom  I  met  in  the  street,  and  who  asked  me,  if 
I  voted  against  this  measure,  how  I  could  ever  hope  to  borrow  money  among  the 
Jews?  But  I  replied,  that  the  Jew  would  be  just  as  ready  to  lend  me  money  as 
before,  since  it  was  for  his  own  sake,  and  riot  for  that  of  the  borrower,  that  he 
afforded  the  accommodation ;  and  I  quoted  the  passage  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  in 
which,  when  Shylock  says, 

'  Fair  sir,  you  spat  on  me  on  Wednesday  last; 
You  spurn'd  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  called  me  dog,' 
and  so  on,  Antonio  replies — 

'  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 

To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 

If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 

As  to  thy  friends,  (for  when  did  friendshio  take 
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frctation.  Mr  Iln-Ui^.m  said  very 
truly  this  evenim.',*  that  the  "  argu- 
ment- he  had  heard  a:/ain-t  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jo\vs  were  pre- 
ei-ely  the  same,  iiiiilnti.1  wutaiuti*, 
which  he  h;nl  been  in  the  habit  of 
hewing  urged,  for  the  last  thirty 
y««ra,  against  the  emancipation  of 
lite  Catholics;"  and  Sir  Robert  IVel, 
an  if  it  were  his  ambition  to  give  pe- 
culiar point  and  emphasis  to  this  de- 
claration, rono  immediately  after  the 
rit'lit  honourable  member  for  Liver- 
pool, and  spoke  a  speech — aye,  just 
tin-  sort  of  bpeech  lie  was  wont  to 
utter  in  hi-  better  days,  when  be  was 
tin-  chainpiou  of  Protestantism.  I 
declare,  before  God,  I  should  be  sore- 
ly put  to  it,  to  make  my  election, 
were  1  asked  which  I  would  prefer 
to  endure — the  consciousness  of 
enormous  apostasy,  or  the  intoler- 
able martyrdom  of  having  to  deliv  IT 
the  sentiments  Sir  Robert  this  night 
delivered,  to  the  same  House  of 
( 'ominous,  and  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  same  men,  who,  not  twelve 
months  since,  had  heard  and  seen 
me  declare  my  apostasy.  The  right 
honourable  Secretary  is  either  dead 
to  all  feeling,  or  every  word  he  ut- 
tered was  wormwood  on  his  tongue, 
and  anguish  in  his  heart. 

How  innocently,  how  ingenuously, 
forsooth,  he  "  regrets"  the  principle 
now  assumed,  that  because,  in  the 
session  of  Parliament  before  List, 
'•  we  were  called  upon  to  give  our 
support  to  a  measure  for  tlie  relief 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
last  session  we  passed  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catho- 
lic subject**,"  therefore,  "  we  are 
bound  in  consistency  to  follow  up 
these  measures  by  adopting  the  pre- 
sent !"  "  I  hear  this  with  regret,  and 
I  hear  it  for  the  first  time.  Very 
likely,  Sir  Rolx»rt ;  but  not  for  the 
last  time ;  of  that  you  may  rest  as- 
sured. "  In  the  discussions  respect- 
ing either  the  Catholic*  or  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  nothing  of  the  sort 
was  ever  intimated."  "No  ; — they 


were  then  trying  to  got  in  the  -m. 
end   of  the   wedge.     "  It   wa-  ne\ 
stated  to  us,  that  because  we  adm 
ted  our  fellmr  Christians  to  a  p: 
cipation  of  power,  that  therefore, 
an  unavoidable  and  neces-sary  c 
sequence,  we  were  bound  to  adi 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Consti 
tion,  men  who  reject  Christianity  j 
together."     Did  it  require  to  lie  v 
led  -   Was  not  the  "  unavoidable  n 
nece— ary  consequence,"   at   wbi 
you  are    now  so    terrified,   plai 
written  upon  tlie  face  of  your  o' 
apostate  measure  ?  Or  if  it  were  n 
was  it  for  those  who  were  seek1 
to  subvert  the  Constitution  by 
aid,  to  apprise  you  of  all  the  raise 
that  would  ensue  ?     A  well-an 
traveller,  who  delivers  his  pistols 
a  highwayman,  might  as  reasonably 
complain  that  he  was  afterwards  ro 
bed  by  him,  as  you  to  afl'ect  to  d< 
precate  the  "  unavoidable  and  nece 
sary  consequence"  of  delivering  u 
the   Constitution  to   Catholics   an 
Dissenters.      Your    distinction    b 
tween  Christian  Papists,  Unitaria 
Christians,  and  Unchristian  Jews, 
a  poor  and  puling  one;  every  w: 
unworthy  a  man  who  aspires  to  til 
character  of  a  statesman ;  and  if  yo 
be  sincere  in  your  surprise  at  whs 
has  followed,  you  only  prove  yon 
self  to  have  been  grossly  ignorant 
consequences  which  the  lowest  clerk 
in  your  own  office  could  have  laid 
before  you.    You  cannot  claim 
confidence  in  your  sincerity  th 
fore,  without  awakening   our  c 
tempt  for  your  imbecility. 

\V  hat  a  fascinating  air  of  nov 
there  is  in  the  following  discovery 
and  argument  !   "  In  the  speeches  of 
Burke,  and  inhisrecorded  sentiments 
as  contained  in  his  writings,  we  learn 
that  he  rested  his  strongest  r. 
upon  the  Christianity  of  the  Roman 
Catholics;  so  of  Mr  Grnttan,  of  Mr 
Canning,  and  of  all  the  great  an 
eminent    advocates    of   that   can 
Even  my  right  honourable  friend 
my  left,  (Sir  George  Murray ,)in  p1 


A  breed  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?) 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy  ; 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty.' 

"  In  rom-liioion.  I  will  never  consent  that  Turk,  Jew,  or  Infidel  should  be  made 
member  of  thU  House."  It  U  not  every  man  who  w.uld  give  siirh  exr«.]|,.i,t  rea* 
fur  his  conduct. 

*  Se«-  Debate.  May  17. 
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ing  their  claims  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House  last  session,  observed, 
that  when  serving  with  the  Protest- 
ants in  the  army,  they  entered  to- 
gether the  same  breach,  they  fought 
together  on  the  same  field,  reposed 
together  in  the  same  grave,  and  rest- 
ed their  hopes  of  future  happiness 
upon  the  merits  of  a  common  Re- 
deemer :  those  appeals  were  forcibly 
made,  and  successfully  made  ;  for 
it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics  admitted  the  same 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity." 
Theology  and  sentiment — twaddle 
and  cant !  These  would  be  pretty 
sentences,  Sir  Robert,  from  the  lips 
of  your  brother-in-law,  Mr  George 
Dawson,  after  dinner  at  a  tavern,  or 
from  the  pen  of  a  very  young  lady, 
in  the  shape  of  an  "  Elegy  upon  the 
brave  men  who  fell  at  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo/'  but  as  an  argument  in 
the  Senate,  to  vindicate  the  wisdom 
of  a  great  national  measure,  they  are 
contemptible.  For  to  what  do  they 
amount  ?  That  a  Catholic,  having  ta- 
ken the  King's  bounty  and  enlisted, 
when  on  the  field  of  battle  fights  as 
well  as  his  brother  Protestant,  know- 
ing that  if  he  does  not,  he  may  be 
tried,  perchance,  by  a  court-martial 
for  cowardice,  or,  that  if  he  runs 
away,  he  will  be  shot  as  a  deserter  : 
that  when  a  Catholic  is  killed  in  bat- 
tle, he  is  buried  in  the  same  hole, 
with  fifty  or  a  hundred  other  Catho- 
lics or  Protestants,  as  it  may  happen ; 
and  that  if  a  Catholic  has  time  to 
think  about  it  before  a  cannon  ball 
carries  his  head  off,  he  thinks  of  the 
same  Mediator  as  a  Protestant.  But 
it.  is  in  this  last  particular  only  that 
your  parallel  is  perfect ;  for  as  to 
entering  the  same  breach,  fighting  on 
the  same  field,  and  reposing  in  the 
same  grave,  I  apprehend  deists  und 
atheists,  of  which  I  dare  be  sworn 
there  is  a  tolerable  sprinkling  in 
every  army,  fare  just  as  well ;  there- 
fore, so  far  as  these  merits  constitute 
a  claim  to  the  relief  which  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  has  received,  they 
who  are  not  Christians  are  entitled, 
upon  your  own  shewing,  to  similar 
privileges.  I  am  ashamed  to  have 
bestowed  so  many  words  on  so 
flimsy  and  puerile  a  piece  of  decla- 
mation. 

"  But  if  this  bill  paws,"  you  go  on 
to  say,  "  though  it  may  apparently 
be  limited  tq  the  Jews,  and  though 


confining  our  v  iew  solely  to  this  bill 
it  does  not  go  beyond  that  class  ;  yet 
we  shall,  if  this  be  agreed  to,  have  to 
pass  other  bills  most  objectionable 
in  my  views  of  the  Constitution" 
Your  views  of  the  Constitution,  Sir 
Robert,  what  are  they  ?  and  what 
are  they  worth  ?  What  is  the  Con- 
stitution itself  since  your  views  veer- 
ed round  from  north  to  south?  Again, 
"  What  is  the  case  made  out  respect- 
ing the  Jews  ?  It  would  seem — 1  take 
my  information  from  a  book,  which 
I  understand  is  written  by  a  very  re- 
spectable Jew,  and  is  considered  a 
work  of  authority — that  there  are  re- 
sident in  the  United  Kingdom  about 
27,000  Jews,  natural  born  subjects 
of  his  Majesty,  of  whom  20,000  are 
resident  in  London,  and  7000  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
for  these  seven-and-twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  individuals,  I  am  invited  to 
depart  from  the  principle  which  has 
been  acted  on  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Constitution"  I  can  easily 
imagine  how  shocking,  how  distress- 
ing, it  must  be  to  your  feelings,  to  be 
invited  to  depart  from  any  principle 
of  the  Constitution.  You  have  shewn 
sucli  a  reverence  for  the  Constitu- 
tion— such  an  attachment  to  the  Con- 
stitution—such a  love  for  the  Con- 
stitution. Your  passionate  devotion 
to  the  Constitution  is  so  notorious, 
that  I,  for  one,  would  not  be  the  man 
bold  enough  to  "  invite"  you  to  offer 
any  violence  or  disloyalty  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  only  wonder  how  his 
Grace  of  Wellington  escaped  killing 
last  year,  when,  instead  of  "  inviting," 
he  ordered  you,  to  "  break  in  upon 
the  Constitution."  But  enough  of 
this.  It  is  sickening  to  hear  these 
phrases  from  your  lips ;  though,  to  do 
you  justice,  you  have  adroitly  shift- 
ed your  constitutional  ground,  and 
now  talk  only  of  the  "  earliest  periods 
of  the  Constitution"- — "  the  earliest 
foundations  of  the  monarchy" — "  the 
beginning  of  civil  government  among 
us,"  and  so  forth.  Even  you  have 
not  the  effrontery  to  play  the  queasy 
minister,  and  keck  at  being  "  invited 
to  depart  from  the  principles"  of 
the  Constitution  as  established  by  the 
glorious  revolution  of  1688.— One 
Avord  more  on  this  part  of  yourspeech. 
"  For  these  sevcn-aiid-twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  individuals,  I  am  in- 
vited to  depart  from  the  principle," 
&c.  The  claim  advanced  on  be/, 
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half  of  tin-  Jews,  is  either  founded 
upon  justice,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be 
just,  thirty,  or  thirty  thousand,  or 
thirty  mill  ions,  can  neither  weaken 
nor  strengthen  it.  But  tlii-  argument 
supplie-  the  solution  of  your  apo— 
tasy.  Had  there  been  only  thirty 
thousand  Catholics,  you  would  not 
ha\  e  disco\  ei  ed  the  justice  of  admit- 
ting them  to  power;  but  being  six 
million-.,  their  right  became  as  pal- 
pable as  their  magnitude, — in  other 
words,  intimidation  looked  big,  and 
principle  dwindled  into  a  dwarf. 

•  \\hat  I  contend  is,  that  if  the 
principle  be  adopted,  (the  principle 
of  admitting  intoParliament  persons 
not  professing  Christianity,)  it  will 
place  infidels  on  the  same  footing  as 
Protestants  ;  and  if  this  principle  be 
recognised,  the  House  must  be  pre- 
pared for  its  revolting  the  feelings  of 
the  country."  Granted.  It  would  re- 
volt the  feelings  of  the  country  to 
see  atheists  and  infidels,  avowedly 
such,  sitting  in  a  Christian  legisla- 
ture, and  making  laws  for  a  Christian 
people.  But  is  it  on  this  ground 
alone  that  you,  Sir  Robert,  are  so 
repugnant  to  "  depart  from  the  esta- 
blished usages  of  the  constitution  ?" 
Have  you  no  higher  and  better  feel- 
ing on  the  subject?  Are  you  only 
anxious  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  to  save  them  from  being 
revolted  ?  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask 
these  questions.  Because  I  like  con- 
sistency, even  in  bad  men.  A  steady 
determined  villain  is  of  the  two  a 
more  manly  character,  than  the  shift- 
ing, equivocating,  ducking,  half-and- 
half  knave,  who  has  all  the  moral 
laxity  of  a  rogue  in  his  composition, 
without  the  bold  energy  which  con- 
stitutes a  hero,  even  in  a  bad  cause. 
Do  not  imagine  I  am  capable  of  ap- 
plying this  comparison  to  you.  I 
troulfl  do  so,  if  1  thought  it  applica- 
ble in  itself;  but  I  will  not  weaken 
my  own  cause,  by  casting  unmerited 
contumely  upon  our  opponent.  All 
I  mean  to  convey  is  this,  that  the 
sensitive  regard  you  now  manifest 
for  the  feelings  of  the  people,  was 
dormant  or  extinguished  last  year, 
when  you  carried  a  measure  by  which, 
not  the  tee  I  in?  only  of  the  country, 
but  the  confidence,  the  allegiance  al- 
most, (as  some  hereafter  may  prove 
perhaps,)  were  revolted. 

I  come  to  your  last,  and,  from  the 
solemnity  of  your  manner  in  deliver* 


in.  it,  I  should  judge  your  str 
argument,  in  your  own  estimati 
"  If,"  say  you,  "  this  bill  were 
ed,  other  bills  must  come;"  (aye 
as  certainly  as  this  bill  has  come 
consequence  of  your  Catholic  Ei 
cipation  bill  having  passed;)  " 
is  it  wise,  year  after  year,  to  dist 
the  country  by  the  introduction 
these  separate  bills,  instead  of  a 
neral  admission  to  power?"  It  is 
wise ;  no  wiser  than  was  the  fi 
measure  of  last  session ;  but  the 
you  would  now,  too  late,  avert,  is 
legitimate  offspring  of  that 
pound  of  treachery  and  folly.  Y 
piteous  lamentations  are  vain 
integrity  of  the  constitution  is 
stroyed;  its  perfect  beauty  is  d 
ced ;  they  who  conjured  you  to 
sist  from  the  sacrilege  would  ha 
stood  by  you,  a  firm  and  far "  ' 
band,  and  given  you  victory  in  ev 
struggle :  you  deserted  the m  for  p 
poses  of  your  own,  and  they  n 
stand  aloof  from  you,  in  your  fri 
ened  extremity.  It  is  even  possi 
(for  revenge,  as  one  of  our  old 
vines  has  said,  is  the  most  delicio 
morsel  with  which  the  devil  c 
tempt  the  soul  of  a  sinner)  that  th< 
may  exult  over  your  embarrassment 
and  alarm,  though  they  see  thei 
caused  by  an  extension  of  those  v 
calamities  they  so  bitterly  deplor.. 

"  There  is  no  one  ground,"  you 
add,  "  on  which  the  Jews  are  sought 
to  be  relieved,  that  does  not  applj 
with  equal,  nay  greater  force,  to  the 
Quakers.  I  know  no  tenet  of  the 
Quakers  which  incapacitates  them." 
Certainly  not  And  Mr  Brougham, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  an- 
swered this  argument  by  anticipa- 
tion. Mr  H.  Calvert,  in  a  sort  of 
preliminary  discussion  which  took 
place  upon  a  petition  presented  by 
the  honourable  and  lec~ued  gentle- 
man in  favour  of  the  proposed  relief 
to  the  Jews,  said,  "  I  object  to  the 
measure,  because  it  is  partial  and  not 
general.  The  Society  of  Friends, 
commonly  called  Quakers,  will  still 
be  excluded ;  and  that  appears  to  me 
tobethe  height  of  injustice.  It  maybe 
said  that  they  do  not  petition  ;  and 
that  they  are  an  unambitious  people; 
but  though  this  is  true,  it  is  no  rea- 
son why  parliament  should  not  do 
them  justice."  Precisely  so,  replied 
Mr  Brougham  with  admirable  tact ; 
"  I  entirely  agree  that  it  would  be 
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unjust  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Quakers ;  but  it  is 
not  by  excluding  the  Jews,  but  by 
admitting  the  Quakers,  that  justice  is 
to  be  done ;  and  I  marvel  that  the 
honourable  member  for  Hertford- 
shire should  be  for  taking  up  the 
question  at  the  wrong  end.  If  the 
honourable  gentleman  vote  against 
the  Jews  now,  on  the  same  principle 
he  ought  to  have  voted  twice  over 
against  the  Dissenters  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics."  You  were  in  the 
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possible  but  that  you  felt  your  situa- 
tion; and  surely  there  were  moments 
when,  if  you  could  have  forgotten 
what  you  are,  you  might  have  fancied 
you  were  defending  the  Protestant 
Constitution  of  England  as  in  days 
of  yore ;  but  one  thought  of  those 
days  was  sufficient  to  make  your 
tongue  cleave  to  your  mouth,  and 
parch  it  like  a  dried  potsherd.  I 
pitied  you,however,  while  Brougham 
was  rending  into  shreds  and  ribbons 
your  notable  argument  derived  from 
the  importance  of  adhering  to  the 
"  ancient  practice  of  the  constitu- 
tion," which  admitted  none  but  pro- 


House,  Sir  Robert,  when  these  few- 
pithy  sentences  were  uttered,  and 
yet  you  adopted,  as  your  own,  the 

specious  argument  they  annihilated,  fessing  Christians  into  the  legislature. 
Altogether  this  must  have  been  anight  His  task  was  easy,  I  confess ;  for  his 
of  sore  humiliation  to  you.  It  is  im-  strength  lay  in  your  weakness. 


MESSRS  NORTH,  DOHERTY,  AND  o'cONNELL, 

Srabo.  Ha !  ha !  to  see  the  world !  We  swaggerers 
That  live  by  oaths  and  big-mouth'd  menaces, 
Are  now  reputed  for  the  tallest  men.   *   *   * 

When  next  I  find  him  here,  I'll  hang  him  up, 
Like  a  dried  sausage,  in  the  chimney's  top, 
That  stock-fish,  that  poor  John,  that  gut  of  men  ! 

A.  Pleasant  Conceited  Comedy,  1602. 
Barker.   Tell  me,  and  do  not  stammer ; 
When  wert  thou  cudgell'd  last  ?  What  woman  beat  thee  ? 

The  Ball.     By  CHAPMAN  and  SHIRLEY,  1630; 


It  was  well  remarked  by  Canning, 
in  one  of  his  speeches  against  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  in  reference  to 
some  of  the  vulgar  demagogues  of 
the  day,  (Cobbett,  Hunt,  &c.)  who 
looked  to  universal  suffrage  as  the 
only  passport  they  could  ever  hope 
to  obtain  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  if  they  did  find  their  way 
there,  or  if  any  other  mob-orator,  or 
brawling  politician,  the  oracle  of 
clubs  and  hustings,  found  his  way 
there,  one  and  all,  they  would  soon 
reach  their  true  level,  and  shrink  to 
their  proper  dimensions.  The  jus- 
tice of  this  opinion  has  been  fre- 
quently verified.  Burdett  himself  is 
a  greater  man  at  the  Crown  and  'An- 
chor, than  on  the  Opposition  benches; 
Hobhouse  tells  far  more  in  Covent 
Garden,  during  an  election,  than  he 
does  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel ;  and  as 
to  Waithman,  poor  body,  he  is  the 
very  Chatham  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, and  the  veriest  unheeded  chat- 
terer of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  doubt,  however,  if  the  contrast, 


in  any  of  these,  is  so  striking,  so 
signal,  and  so  complete,  as  it  is  in 
the  person  of  the  "  great  agitator," 
the  redoubted  Daniel  O' Connell,  libe- 
rator of  Ireland,  and  Catholic  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Clare.  And 
the  reason  of  the  difference  is  ob§ 
vious,  partaking  partly  of  national, 
partly  of  personal  considerations.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  compare 
O' Connell  with  either  Grattan  or 
Flood,  both  of  whom  sunk,  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  far  be- 
low the  standard  at  which  they  stood 
in  the  Irish  one.  The  fact  is,  Irish 
oratory  requires  Irish  auditors,  Irish 
feelings,  and  Irish  subjects,  to  pro- 
duce its  full  effect.  It  is  completely 
a  home  commodity,  and  fetches  a 
good  price  in  the  home  market ;  but 
being  manufactured  specially  and 
exclusively  for  that  market,  the  mo- 
ment it  is  exported,  it  deteriorates 
in  value.  With  regard  to  O' Connell, 
however,  while  I  admit  that  some 
portion  of  the  comparative  insigni- 
ficance into  which  he  has  fallen, 
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'.c  a-rtihrd  to  the  same  causes 
\\ln.-li  dimmed  tin;  lustie  of  Mich 
iii.ii  ;i-  (.r.iii-ui  anil  I-'lood  under 

'.a  circuuifttancci'i  of  trau>planta- 

I    inn  aware  that   by   tar   the 

:.ition  belongs  to  his  own 

i  hose  rodo- 

-that  superlative  fu-tian 
—that  brainh;.--.  bouiba>t  aiid  cra/y 
eloquence,  at  whi'.-h  Englishmen  only 
they  read  it,  Knglishmcn 
uould  cry  out  upon  with  contempt 
and  disgust,  it"  it  were  attempted  to 
nuike.  them  listen  to  it.  O'Connell 
has  sense  enough  to  know  this,  there- 
fore he  lias  not  attempted  it;  and 
lii-inz  nothing  if  he  is  not  bom- 

.ral,  having  nothing  in  him  but 
fustian,  rodomontade,  and  crazy 
eloquence,  lie  lias  consequently  be- 
come nothing  in  Parliament.  The 
success  of  his  plans  for  obtaining 
Catholic  Emancipation,  lias  proved 
a  complete  act  of  political  suicide. 
In  Dublin,  he  had  a  voice  more  po- 
tential than  the  Duke's;  in  London, 
In-  i>  reduced  so  low  (can  ho  fall 
lower  ':  )  as  to  bo  taken  under  the 
protection  of  Joseph  Hume,  while 
In-  lay  whining,  like  any  lady's  lap- 
do::,  beneath  the  chastisement  of 

T8  North  amlDoherty.  In  vain 
In-  first  tried  to  escape  silently  from 
his  bliisteringaccusationsaud  pledges 
made  in  Ireland,  touching  the  Bor- 
risokane  trials,  and  the  Doncraile 
conspiracy.  In  vain  he  next  sought 
to  play  the  magnanimous  hero,  by 
generously  offering  to  bury  all  past 
transactions  in  oblivion.  "  I  came 
this  House,"  quoth  he,  "  with 
no  desire  to  recall  them,"  (I  give  him 
full  credit  for  speaking  the  truth 
hero,)"  but  instead  of  having  received 
any  reciprocal  feeling,  1  have  been 
limited  and  misrepresented  both  for 
my  words  and  actions."* 

"  Ye*,"  replied  the  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral for  Ireland,  (Mr  Doherty,)  "  I 
have  at  length  driven  you  by  my 
taunts,  again  and  again  repeated, 
to  taJce  something  like  a  decided 
course.  I  have  compelled  you,  for 
the  fii>t  time,  to  take  courage  in  this 
Hou*e."f  But  the  enviable  position 
i  i  which  the  honourable  member  for 
Clare  had  placed  himself,  cannot  be 
thoroughly  appreciated,  uor  justice 
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thoroughly   done    to    Mr   Doherty, 
without  (|iioiiii','a  few  passages  IVoi 
other  parts  of  his  -peech  on  the  night 
referred  to. 

44  The  honourable  mid  leanr  ' 
tlemaii,"  waid  he,  "  told  us,  thvit  or 
no  one  evening — on  no  one  momeiit 
would  he  he  absent  from  his  place 
or  from  this  House.  But,  sir,  ihere 
was  a  very  important  evening 
which  he  was  not  only  not  in  hi- 
place,but  not  in  this  House;  and  this 
sir,  was  the  evening  on  which  the  h< 
nourable  member  for  Mallow  ^\\.\  e  n< 
tice  that  he  would  move  for  certaii 
papers  respecting  those  persons  whc 
were  tried  for  the  Doneraile  conspi- 
racy. Now,  sir,  to  all  who  have  lived 
in  Ireland,  to  all  who  have  ol>-er\e< 
what  has  taken  place  there  for  many 
mouths  past,  it  must  have  been  a 
matter  ot  notoriety,  that  THIS  \\;i-  a 
question  to  which  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  stood  pledg- 
ed; and  it  was  an  occasion  on  which 
I  fully  and  anxiously  expected  to  meet 
the  learned  gentleman  face  to  face, 
— because  he  had  made  the  strong- 
est allegations  against  my  personal 
character,  and  (highly  as  I  do,  and,  I 
trust,  ever  shall,  regard  my  personal 
character)  because  he  had  done  that 
which  affects  me  still  more  nearly — 
he  had  brought  a  charge  against  the 
pure  administration  of  justice  iu  Ire- 
land. I  LOOKED  for  him,  but  he  w; 
not  to  be  found !" — "  I  am  not,  sir, 
in  the  habit  of  entertaining  suspi- 
cions respecting  the  conduct  of  ho- 
nourable members  of  this  House;  but 
when  I  clearly  observe  a  mau  medi- 
tating a  retreat,  and  if  he  at  the  same 
time  happen  to  be  a  lawyer,  apply- 
ing to  his  object  all  the  cunning  and 
dexterity  supposed  peculiar  to  hi- 
profession,  I  anxiously  watch  every 
stone  he  lays  down  to  construct  the 
bridge  on  which  he  intends  to  run 
tttcny." — "  The  learned  gentleman 
has  declared  he  has  two  distinct 
charges  to  make  against  me.  First, 
that  I  have  wielded  the  power- 
my  office  for  the  protection  of  tin 
guilty.  The  next  and  deeper  charge 
is,  that  I,  in  concert  with  others,  as 
honourable  and  high-minded  gentle- 
men as  ever  belonged  to  the  legal 
profession,  formed  a  league  to  pro- 
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luce  the  conviction  of  innocent  men, 
even  the  conspirators  were  in 

jssession  of  documents  to  prove  the 

lying  of  the  witnesses  we  had  to 
jring  forward  on  the  part  of  the 
iTOwn.  These  are  the  charges  ;  and 

admit  the  facts  on  which  the  ho- 
lourable  and  learned  gentleman 
founds  his  allegations.  1  will  not 
trouble  him  about  documents ;  and 
more,  I  would  suffer  him,  unanswer- 
ed and  unheeded,  to  make  any  asser- 
tions respecting  me  he  pleases,  if  my 
own  character  alone  were  implica- 
ted. I  would  not  trouble  the  House 
with  any  defence ;  for  there  is  some- 
thing here  that  tells  me  there  is  not 
a  second  gentleman  present  who 
would  believe  it  possible  that  I  could 
be  guilty  of  the  conduct  attributed 
to  me  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman. — (Loud  and  long-conti- 
nued cheering.) — He  has  unsparing- 
ly brought  charges  against  me  in  ta- 
verns—in the  streets — before  the 
rabble — (Loud  cheers) — before  those 
amongst  whom  I  go,  not  as  a  volun- 
.  teer,  but  as  the  delegate  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  with  important  and  sa- 
cred duties  to  perform,  which,  I 
trust,  I  do  perform,  faithfully,  fear- 
lessly, and,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
sertion of  the  learned  gentleman, 
mercifully.—  (Continued  cheers.) — I 
trust,  that  whenever  the  learned  gen- 
tleman shall  find  courage  to  bring 
forward  his  motion,  I  shall  be  able  to 
prove  the  utter  falsehood  of  his  daily 
and  ordinary  slanders." 

How  Mr  O'Connell  made  good  his 
allegations  against  the  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral— how  he  redeemed  his  tavern- 
made  pledges,  when  face  to  face  with 
the  man  he  so  grossly  accused  in  his 
absence — how  the  whole  affair  dwin- 
dled down  into  a  tame  and  spiritless 
attack  upon  the  constabulary  force, 
and  upon  the  system  under  which 
theallegcdmisconducthad  been  com- 
mitted— how,  in  fact,  the  swaggering 
denunciations  which  rolled  from  his 
lips  in  Ireland,  "  like  a  rattling  peal 
of  thunder,"  died  upon  his  tongue  in 
England  like  a  lover's  whisper,  a 
soft  murmuring  complaint,  meek  and 
gentle  as  the  voice  of  cooing  doves 
—are  abundantly  known  to  all  who 
have  heard,  and  to  all  who  have 
read,  the  debate  of  the  following 
evening  (May  12.)  But  before  I  no- 
tice that  debate,  let  mo  advert  to 
oue  part  of  Mr  O' Council's  reply  this 


evening,  in  answer  to  the  manly  and 
indignant  scorn  of  the  individual  he 
had  assailed.  "  I  will  not  be  de- 
barred from  doing  my  duty  fearless- 
ly by  any  man,  however  he  may  be 
supported.  In  saying  '  fearlessly,'  I 
allude  not  to  that  species  of  courage 
which  is  recognised  in  a  court  of  ho- 
nour, and  of  which  I  know  nothing. 
There  is  blood  upon  this  hand — I  re- 
gret it  deeply— and  he  knoios  it.  He 
Imows  that  I  have  a  vow  in  Heaven, 
else  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
address  me  in  such  language,  or  to 
presume  that  his  insolence  should 
go  unpunished.  He  knows  it — and 
there  is  not  one  man  in  the  circle  of 
our  acquaintance  but  knows  it  also ; 
and  knows,  at  the  same  time,  that,  but 
for  that  vow,  he  dared  not  address 
me  as  he  has  done." 

This  mixture  of  balderdash  and 
swagger  was  received  by  the  House 
with  ridicule  and  disgust;  and  it  de- 
served to  be  so  received,  for  it  was, 
in  effect,  imputing  rank  cowardice  to 
Mr  Doherty,  by  asserting  that  he  had 
assumed  a  tone  towards  him,  Mr 
O'Connell,  which  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  do,  except  that  he  knew  Mr 
O'Connell  does  not  fight ;  a  tone 
which,  of  course,  he  would  not  as- 
sume towards  any  other  member  of 
the  House  who  does  fight.  Now,  I 
am  far  from  wishing  to  question  the 
personal  courage  ot  the  lion,  member 
for  Clare ;  I  will  not  cast  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  his 
regret,  that  his  hands  are  stained 
with  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature  ; 
every  man  must  recall  with  horror 
such  a  calamity,  even  under  the  most 
aggravated  circumstances  in  which 
satisfaction  is  sought  or  given  for  an 
injury,  and  infinitely  more  so,  where 
some  frivolous  altercation  may  have 
led  to  the  catastrophe.  I  do  not 
condemn  his  Heaven-registered  vow 
never  again  to  engage  in  the  strife  of 
blood.  All  these  things  are  matters 
of  personal  feeling  and  supposed  mo- 
ral duty,  which  concern  Mr  O'Con- 
nell himself,  and  no  one  else.  But 
this  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  a 
man  who,  by  a  voluntary  act  of  his 
own,  puts  himself  out  of  the  condi- 
tion of  responsibility  for  his  words 
and  actions,  other  than  by  an  appeal 
such  as  he  knows  will  not,  and  some- 
times cannot,  be  made — (I  allude  to 
an  appeal  before  a  legal  tribunal) — 
who  intrenches  himself  behind  a. 
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'•  \  «>\\-  in  Hetven,"  while  he  proclaims 
on  earth  that  he  abjures  a  pi  . 
which  nil  other  men,  mo\  iii'_'  in  ;i  cer- 
tain sphere  «•!  -,M  irtv,  re.  ...ui-,« — I 
do  My,  that  a  person  HO  circumstan- 
ced, and  by  bin  own  free  choice,  nut 
by  any  necessity  which  he  deplores 

he  cannot  mennle,  \\.mhl,  \\ere  ;i'l 
in-  leelings  of  the  right  kind,  abstain, 
with  singular  delicacy  and  caution, 
from  word  or  deed  which  involved 
MM0quences  he  knew  he  was  not 
prepared  to  meet.  He  would  do  thin, 
no  less  from  a  general  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  of  justice  towards  indivi\ 
<luaK  than  from  a  natural  repug- 
nance to  incur  the  suspicion  that  he 
was  playing  the  secure  game  of  a 
privileged  bully.  In  ordinary  life,  a 
man  who  wears  a  rancorous  heart, 
and  carries  a  foul  tongue,  with  a  cra- 
ven spirit,  is  apt  to  be  upon  familiar 
terms  with  canes,  horsewhips,  and 
neat's  leather.  Mr  O'Connell  stands 
absolved  from  the  last,  not  altogether 
so  as  to  the  other  two ;  but  his  "  vow 
in  Heaven"  shuts  out  from  redress 
those  he  wrongs  or  insults,  as  effec- 
tually as  a  white  feather  would ;  and, 
therefore — but,  as  Hamlet  says,  "give 
every  man  his  deserts,  and  who  among 
us  shall  escape  whipping?" — much 
Jess— Order  !  order !  Chair !  chair  !J 
The  honourable  member  for  Clare 
is  not  a  fool ;  consequently,  he  may 
derive  a  useful  lesson  from  the  me- 
morable castigation  of  Mr  Doherty 
and  Mr  North ;  for  it  is  only  "  your 
dull  ass  that  will  not  mend  his  pace 
with  beating."  But  poor  Mr  Hume ! 
I  never  saw  the  worthy  calculator  so 
irate.  He  "  fretted  like  gummed  vel- 
vet;" and  I  was  really  apprehensive, 
when  he  first  rose,  that  he  intended 
to  strip  and  challenge  both  the  Soli- 
citor-General and  his  learned  friend 
to  a  bout  at  fisticuffs,  upon  the  school- 
boy principle  of  one  down,  and  the 
other  come  on.  No  turkey-cock,  dis- 

Kuting  the  gate  of  a  farm-yard,  ever 
>oked  so  red  in  the  gills.  And  then, 
like  Audrey,  who  thanked  "  the  gods 
she  was  not  poetical,"  he  thanked 
lie  "  was  not  a  learned  gentle- 
man ;"  thinking,  I  suppose,  with  Mr 
Dogberry,  *  to  be  well  favoured  is 
the  gift  of  fortune,  but  that  to  read 
and  write  comes  by  nature." — **  I  am 
surprised,"  said  M'r  Hume, "  that  the 
pompous  and  almost  insolent  speech 
of  the  honourable  member  who  has 
just  sitten  down  (Mr North)  should 


have  been  received  with  cheers  by 
tin-  ministers.  The  honourable  and 
learned  member  has  applied  strong 
epithet-  to  tlie  honourable  member 
tui  (  Ian*,  \\hat  matters  it  whether 
the  honourable  member  is  a  l>itr  lion, 
a  puny  dog,  or  any  other  Jour-foot- 
ed animal? — ( Immense  laughter.) — 
I  hope  the  honourable  member  for 
(  i;.n  will  not  shnpe  his  conduct  by 
the  advice  of  the  honourable  and 
learned  member,  although  he  swells 
like  the  bull  and  the  frog,  bursting 
with  self-importance. — (The  roars  of 
laughter  might  have  been  heard  at 
( 'daring  Cross.) — What  a  man  to  read 
a  lecture !  It  was  like  the  mewing 
of  a  kitten.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Clare  has  not  lost  his  teeth ; 
he  can  bite  still ;  and  when  the  time 
comes,  I  will  halloo  him  on,"  and  so 
forth,  down  to  his  concluding  boast, 
that  his  "  honourable  and  learned 
friend  had  no  occasion  to  be  afraid 
of  those  two  honourable  and  learned 
gentlemen;  no,  nor  of  ten  like  them." 
But  the  most  edifying  part  of  the 
honourable  member's  speech  was  that 
wherein  he  came  to  Mr  O'Connell's 
assistance,  to  help  him  out  of  the 
dilemma  of  holding  a  different  lan- 
guage on  different  sides  of  the  chan- 
nel. Mr  Doherty,  in  reference  to 
this,  had  said,  "  I  did  expect  (in  con- 
formity with  the  custom  recognised 
among  gentlemen,  that  what  a  man 
says  in  one  place,  he  is  ready  to  say 
in  another)  that  the  honourable  gen* 
tleman  would  have  taken  the  first 
opportunity  in  this  House,  either  of 
denying  those  words  and  disclaiming 
them,  or  of  repeating  in  this  House 
.iis  objections  to  the  SCOUNDREL  ARI- 
STOCRACY, the  authors  of  the  sub- 
letting act,  and  boldly  call  upon  the 
people  to  stand  forward  in  then-  own 
defence."  Mr  Hume  justified  the 
conduct  of  Mr  O'Connell  by  a  feli- 
citous illustration  borrowed  from 
himself.  "  Is  it  to  be  supposed," 
said  he,  "  that  because  I  am  a  mem- 
be  rof  Parliament,  and  choose  to  go 
t )  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  and 
make  observations  there  upon  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  it 
may  be  upon  his  Majesty's  Attorney- 
General — is  it  to  be  supposed,  I  say, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  repeat  the 
same  observations  here  ?  I  say,  that 
if  I  make  use  of  observations  out  of 
doors,  let  them  call  me  to  account 
for  them,"  (Mr  Hume  has  no  vow  in 
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leaven.)  "  I  admit  that  I  say  many 
things  ia  this  House  which  I  should 
)e  afraid  to  say  out  of  this  House, 
cnowing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in 
existence  as  an  Attorney-General, 
and  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  find 
pliant  juries.  I  may  be  taunted  with 
cowardice,  as  I  have  been  already, 
for  this  declaration.  But  my  doc- 
trine is,  that  in  these  cases  discretion 
is  the  better  part  of  valour ;  and  then, 
how  foolish  should  I  look,  if  I  were 
to  find  myself  laid  by  the  heels  in 
Newgate,  owing  to  the  interposition 
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of  the  Attorney-General!"  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  what  differ- 
ence being  in  Newgate  might  make 
in  the  foolish  appearance  of  the  ho- 
nourable member ;  but  I  should  not 
think  it  could  be  much — certainly 
not  so  much  as  he  himself  seema  to 
imagine.  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr 
O'Connell's  opinion  upon  this  point, 
and  whether  he  feels  himself  forti- 
fied in  his  own  practice  by  the  know- 
ledge he  now  has  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Mon- 
trose. 


FATIGUING  DEBATES. 


We  have  had  the  usual  annual 
Complaints  during  the  last  month,  of 
the  great  arrears  of  public  business, 
and  of  the  extreme  difficulty — not  to 
say  impossibility — of  getting  through 
all  that  ought  to  be  got  through.  Mr 
Hume  complains*  that  he  was  some- 
times kept  out  of  bed  twenty-one 
hours  at  a  stretch ;  and  therefore,  he 
proposed  Parliament  should  meet  in 
November,  that  they  might  have  the 
full  benefit  of  the  long  nights.  Mr 
Huskisson  suggested  that  honourable 
n.embers  should  not  make  speeches 
upon  presenting  petitions,  but  re- 
serve their  eloquence  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  several  measures  to  which 
they  respectively  referred.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  admitted  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  getting  through  the  public 
business,  and  thought,  if  the  House 
sat  the  whole  year  round,  they  would 
still  be  short  of  time,  unless  they  de- 
voted more  hours  than  merely  from 
seven  to  twelve  each  evening  to  the 
dispatch  of  public  business.  Now, 
it  is  quite  certain,  that  not  only  Sir 
Robert  himself  and  his  right  ho- 
nourable friend,  but  Mr  Hume,  and 
every  member  then  present,  knew 
the  evil  lay  in  the  scarcity  of  SILENT 
MEMBERS.  There  are  not  more  than 
twelve  good  speakers  in  the  whole 
House  of  Commons,  and  not  one  ora- 
tor in  the  whole  twelve.  I  will  not 
name  the  twelve,  for  it  would  be  in- 
vidious ;  so  every  man  is  at  liberty  to 
put  himself  down  upon  the  list.  But 
though  there  are  only  twelve  good 
speakers,  there  are  four  hundred 
talkers — four  hundred  members  who, 
one  night  with  another,  let  off  a 
speech,  varying  in  duration  from  five 


minutes  to  half  an  hour,,  If  these 
four  hundred  talkers  could  be  in- 
duced to  become  listeners,  and  to 
content  themselves  merely  with  ho- 
nestly voting;  and  if  the  dozen  good 
speakers  would  resolve  to  say  no- 
thing more  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary upon  a  subject,  public  busi- 
ness would  be  got  through  easily 
enough;  members- would  get  to  their 
beds  in  good  time,  to  the  infinite 
comfort  of  their  wives  and  families, 
and  the  saving  of  their  own  health ; 
and  five  months  out  of  the  seven 
would  be  abundantly  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  public  good.  How 
much  unnecessary  talking  there  is 
may  be  guessed  at  by  the  following 
calculation.  It  has  been  computed, 
and  pretty  accurately,  from  the  full 
notes  of  a  short-hand  writer,  that  a 
man  speaking,  not  rapidly,  but  fluent- 
ly, speaks  from  five  to  six  columns 
of  a  newspaper  in  an  hour.  When, 
therefore,  the  House  sits  from  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  three 
the  next  morning,  or  eleven  hours, 
it  speaks  above  sixty  columns,  or 
more  than  five  whole  newspapers  of 
twenty  columns  each !  Only  ima- 
gine Mr  Hume,  for  example,  speak- 
ing three  hours,  or  talking  a  Mor- 
ning-Chronicle-ful  in  one  speech ! 
The  papers,  however,  rarely  give 
more  than  twelve  columns  to  the 
debate,  or  one-fifth  of  what  is  said  ; 
and  I  put  it  to  any  one  who  has  read 
twelve  columns  of  a  debate,  whether 
he  could  not  have  spared  one-half  of 
that  quantity  even,  and  been  the 
wiser  with  the  other  half  ?  No,  no, 
it  is  in  the  immoderate  prating,  the 
eternal  talking  of  small  thinkers,  and 
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iu»X  tli<i  meeting  of  Parliament  in  IV- 
.  instead  <>!  .Nmem'irr,  tliat 
m.iko  111-1  -I-SMOII  ton  short  lor  tin1 
liii-iiin»b  that  hns  t<i  be  dour,  and  of 
nccenwty  occasions  cither  its  total 
omission,  or  what  is  wor>e  for  tin; 
country ,  iN  crude,  burrird,  and  in- 
•..•d  performance.  The  parent 
oi  this  evil,  as  1  formerly  mentioned, 
is  the  practice  of  reporting  the  de- 
hntes.  I  have  myself  heard  members 
congratulating  themselves  that  tli*> 
Chronicle,  or  Times,  or  Morning 
Post,  liad  given  them  one,  t\vo,  or 
three  columns,  as  tbe  case  might  be, 
with  as  keen  a  satisfaction  as  if  they 
were  paid  so  much  a-line  for  their 
-("•relies.  I  remember  a  conversa- 
tion I  once  had  with  the  late  IJrin— 
ley  Sheridan  upon  this  subject. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I'll  give  you  an  in- 
stance of  the  influence  which  report- 
ing our  debates  has  upon  the  length 


of  them.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Regency,  ;i  notice  of  motion  wa» 
Liven,"  ( 1  think  he  said  by  .Mr  Stuart 
\Vortlcy, )  "  respecting'  the  then  Prin- 
rr^  of  Wales.  The  evening  came. 
Tin-  House  was  crowded,  even  to  the 
side  galleries,  and  below  the  bar. 
We  had  all  ordered  our  carriages  and 
servants  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, expecting  a  long,  animated,  and 
important  debate.  Before  the  mo- 
tion came  on,  however,  some  mem- 
ber on  the  ministerial  bide  moved  the 
standing  order  for  the  exclusion  of 
strangers.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence ':  We  had  nobody  but  our- 
selves to  talk  to  ;  and  we  soon  grew 
tired  of  that.  The  debate  w;i 
over,  and  the  house  adjourned,  by 
eight  o'clock ;  and  I  recollect  I  was 
in  time,  after  it,  for  half-price  at 
Drury  Lane  theatre." 


SENSITIVE  PRIVY  COUNCILLORS. 


In  one  of  my  silent  speeches,  (on 
the  12th  of  February,)  I  observed, 
that  "  the  most  edifying  alacrity  is  al- 
ways displayed  in  paring  down  a 
salary  of  L.500  a-year;  but  one  of 
L.JOOU  a-year,  the  lean  hand  of  eco- 
nomy approaches  not."  Sir  James 
(iraham  has  since  endeavoured  to 
abolish  this  distinction,  by  his  mo- 
tion for  "  an  account  of  all  salaries, 
profits,  pay,  fees,  and  emoluments, 
whether  civil  or  military,  from  the 
6th  January,  1829,  to  the  oth  January, 
l&JO,  held  and  enjoyed  by  each  of 
the  members  of  his  Majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  council,  specifying 
v>  iih  each  name,  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived by  each  individual,  and  dis- 
tinguishing the  various  services  from 
which  the  same  is  derived."  In 
support  of  this  motion,  the  honour- 
able li.iroiiet  adduced  some  striking 
proofs,  not  merely  of  the  justice  and 
decency  of  retrenchment  iu  the  pre- 
«nt  stole  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
mockery,  as  well  as  injustice  and 
cruelty,  of  making  that  little  le—, 
which  the  subaltern  officers  of  go- 
vernment, the  working  bees  of  the 
hive, uet  tor  their  labour.  Nor  is  tin's 
all.  Why  make,  or  attempt  to  make, 
nail  fry  of  |M'iis.ioners  and  sine- 
curir-ts  give  back  their  htunlml*, 
when  the  leviathans  are  not  made  to 
disgorge  their  thousand*  ?  A  clerk 
of  the  customs,  for  example,  is  n> 


pcranuuated  upon  L.7oO  for  impor- 
tant services;  but  though  superan- 
nuated for  the  customs,  though  too 
old  and  feeble  for  his  duty  there,  he 
is  brisk  and  vigorous  enough  to  be 
an  agent  for  Ceylon,  at  a  salary  of 
L.I 200  a-year.  This  is  bad.  Granted. 
But  it  is  worse  to  see  Lord  Cathcai  t 
holding  a  pension  of  L.2000  a-year, 
together  with  the  sinecure  of  vice- 
admiral  of  Scotland,  worth  from  two 
to  three  thousand  a-year,  besides  all 
his  military  allowances  as  a  general 
officer,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment. 
There  are  other  minor  cases  equally- 
bad;  but  while  they  are  countenan- 
ced by  those  which  are  much  worse, 
it  would  be  paltry  to  single  out  the 
merely  bad  for  reform.  The  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  for  instance, 
has  L..JOOO  a-year,  (a  salary  augment- 
ed during  the  war  prices,)  fiesides 
holding  a  sinecure  of  L.31  JO  a-ycar 
in  Scotland,  (keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,)  while,  by  order  of  the  LonK 
of  the  Admiralty,  every  unhappy 
half-pay  lieutenant  and  subaltern  of- 
ficer, who  goes  to  receive  his  pay,  is 
enjoined  to  take  the  following  oath : 
"  1  do  solemnly  swear,  tliat  1  am  not 
in  holy  orders— that  I  have  not  had, 
from  (blank  day) to  (blank  day) any 
employment,  civil  or  military,  un- 
der his  Majesty,  or  the  colon'ies,  or 
any  place  beyond  beas,  or  any  other 
government,"  &c.  go,  in  the  mill- 
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lington,  Sir  George  Murray,  Sir  Hen- 
ry Hardinge,  &c.  receive  all  their 
military  allowances  in  conjunction 
with  their  civil  salaries;  but  a  half- 
pay  captain  or  lieutenant  dare  not 
draw  the  wages  of  one  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Treasury,  without  first 
relinquishing  his  pittance  of  half-pay. 
These  comparisons  are  made  from 
no  invidious  motives.  When  the 
country  was  rich,  and  could  afford  to 
fill  the  pockets  of  sinecurists,  place- 
men, and  pluralists,  without  drain- 
ing its  own,  it  did  so  without  a 
grumble.  But  pinching  times  have 
come ;  and  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  honest  industrious  per- 
sons, who  could  spend  their  guinea 
at  the  period  described,  are  now  fain 
to  turn  a  shilling  six  times  over  be- 
fore they  part  with  it.  Retrenchment, 
therefore,  has  become  less  a  deco- 
rous duty  than  an  imperious  neces- 
sity ;  and  in  the  temper  which  this 
necessity  has  engendered,  it  will  not 
do  to  knock  down  a  few  thieving  mag- 
pies, and  leave  soaring  birds  of  prey 
upon  the  wing.  Ministers,  however 
reluctantly,  will  find  that  they  must 
reduce  not  only  their  own  salaries,  but 
the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  their 
followers,  dependents,  and  relatives; 
they  must  do  this,  I  contend,  even 
were  the  necessities  of  the  country 
less  grinding  than  they  are,  for  the 
measure  of  last  session  lias  made  re- 
formers in  Parliament  of  men  who 
were  their  firmest  supporters,  while 
the  state  of  the  nation  has  made 
reformers  out  of  it,  of  those  who 
heretofore  have  been  contented  with 
things  as  they  were.  Thus,  the  spi- 
rit of  reform,  engendered  by  distress, 
and  the  votes  for  reform  created  by 
disgust  and  disappointment,  will  do 
the  work  of  economy;  and  when 
once  the  ponderous  machine  is  fairly 
in  motion,  it  will  not  stop — they  who 
put  it  in  motion  will  not  have  power 
to  stop  it — at  the  point  which  shall 
only  strip  fat  sinecurists,  rapacious 
pluralists,and over-gorged  placemen, 
of  their  superfluities.  In  the  main, 
some  good  will  be  done;  and  thus 
it  is  that  short-sighted  men  become 
unconscious  instruments  of  good  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  own  selfish  and 
dishonest  purposes. 

I  suppose  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
persuade  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
take  his  seat  upon  the  woolsack  in 


top    boots,    and 

spurs,  carrying  his  wig  under  his 
arm ;  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  light  a  cigar  after  he 
had  countedthe  House  at  four  o'clock, 
as  to  induce  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  do  any  thing  for  which 
he  could  not  find  a  precedent;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  he  would  not  do,  provided 
the  same  thing,  or  something  like  it, 
has  been  already  done.  Shew  him 
a  precedent,  and  you  shew  him  a 
reason,  before  which  he  bows  in  re- 
verential submission.  "  God's  pre- 
cious!" exclaims  an  old  fellow  in 
one  of  our  ancient  dramas,  to  one 
who  had  called  him  a  dotard ;  "  God's 
precious  !  call  me  a  dotard  !"— "  I 
have  cause,  just  cause,  to  call  tliee 
dotard,  have  I  not '?"  he  replies. — 
"  Nay,"  rejoins  the  first,  "  that's  an- 
other matter — have  you  cause?  Then 
God  forbid  that  I  should  take  ex- 
ceptions to  be  called  dotard  of  one 
that  hath  cause."  This  is  the  rea- 
soning of  Mr  Goulburn  as  to  prece- 
dents. "  Have  I  not  a  precedent  ?" — 
"  Nay,"  replies  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  "  that's  another  matter — 
God  forbid  I  should  take  exception 
to  any  thing  that  hath  a  precedent." 
The  honourable  Baronet  communi- 
cated to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer the  motion  he  was  about  to 
make,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
objection  to  it.  "  I  told  him  that  I 
knew  no  precedent  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council  as  such, 
had  ever  been  called  upon  for  an  ac- 
count of  their  emoluments."  And 
again  :  "  To  bring  forward  a  motion 
for  the  emoluments  of  the  members 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  not,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  treating  with  suffi- 
cient respect  a  body  composing  the 
council  of  the  Sovereign,  and  a  high 
judicial  court — it  was  treating  them 
in  an  individual  point  of  view,  and 
it  was  not  advisable  to  depart  from 
precedent)  and  establish  the  principle 
that  classes  of  men  were  to  be  held 
up  to  obloquy,  not  because  of  the 
situations  they  held,  but  because 
they  enjoyed  a  high  dignity  at  the 
same  time."  His  horror  of  unprece- 
dented motions  is  ludicrous  enough ; 
but,  surely,  the  climax  of  his  absurd- 
ity this  evening  was  the  tone  he  as- 
sumed as  to  the  invidious  and  per- 
sonal nature  of  such  enquiries  as 
that  proposed  by  the  honourable  Ba- 
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ronet,  and  the  tendency  tliey  had  to 
hold  up  to  obloquy  whole  classes  of 
dignified  persons.  Wherein  contests 
the  obloquy,  wherein  the  irividioun 
and  personal  character  of  the  enqui- 
ry, I  know  not ;  except,  indeed,  that 
it  may  be  called  personal  to  seek  the 
names  of  persons,  respecting  whom 
we  are  desirous  of  obtaining  specific 
facts  or  information.  Beyond  that, 
(but  though  I  do  not  suspect  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  of  quib- 
bling or  punning  upon  the  word,)  it 
is  no  more  personal,  in  any  offensive 
•ense  of  the  term,  to  investigate  what 
Privy  Councillors  receive  out  of  the 
public  purse,  than  to  examine,  as  is 
constantly  done,  how  the  Sovereign 
himself  spends  the  money  which  is 
voted  for  the  Civil  List. 

I  am  no  admirer  of  this  squeamish 
delicacy  about  confessing  the  receipt 
of  money,  when  there  is  none  as  to 
the  receiving  of  it.  If  men  be  not 
ashamed,  nor  have  cause  to  be  asha- 
med, of  what  they  do,  or  have  done, 
they  will  not  shrink  from  the  men- 
tion of  it.  \  derives  L.5000  a-year 
from  the  national  purse  in  the  shape 
of  a  sinecure  or  a  pension,  and  A 
knows  he  has  rendered  the  nation 
services  which  that  sum  does  not 
overpay.  He  has  no  personal  feel- 
ings to  be  wounded,  nor  will  he  re- 
gard it  as  invidious  scrutiny,  if  they 
who  pay  the  L.5000  ask  to  know  his 
services.  The  more  just  his  claim, 
the  more  unimpeachable  his  merits, 
the  prouder  will  be  his  position,  the 
more  triumphantly  will  he  come  out 
of  the  enquiry.  It  can  only  be  when 
enquiry  would  disclose  insufficient 
claims,  or  establish  the  fact  of  no 
claims,  that  it  will  be  resented  as  an 
invidious  encroachment  on  personal 
feelings,  and  that  offensive  motives 
come  into  consideration.  But  it  is 
holding  up  the  Members  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  obloquy !  How  ?  To  en- 
quire what  they  receive,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  they  ought  to 
receive  it  ?  If  this  involve  any  oblo- 
quy upon  the  parties  concerned,  it 
can  be  in  no  other  way  than  as  the 
consequence  of  dragging  to  light 


Urge  and  unmerited  emolument*; 
and  such  obloquy  an  honest  House 
of  Commons  should  always  be  pre- 
pared to  heap  upon  tho-e  who  de-« 
serve  it.  It  comes,  in  short,  to  this, 
whether  they  whose  pockets  are 
dipped  into  for  the  money,  are  to  ask 
whether  their  pockets  cannot  be  spa- 
red? As  to  the  bastard  delicacy,  the 
spurious  sense  of  honour,  which  only 
kicks  at  giving  a  reason  for  receiving 
thousands,  but  never  falters  at  re- 
ceiving them,  I  should  be  as  little 
inclined  to  treat  it  with  respect,  as  I 
should  the  delicacy  of  an  Old  Bailey 
witness,  who  considered  it  personal 
and  invidious  to  have  the  truth  twist- 
ed out  of  him.  Give  me  the  delicacy 
and  honour  which  will  not  touch  the 
gold  that  has  not  been  fairly  and  ho- 
nourably earned.  Look,  for  exam- 
ple, to  Sir  G.  Cockburn's  speech.  If 
every  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
in  his  own  person,  or  by  deputy, 
could  stand  up  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  give  the  same  account  of 
his  emoluments,  the  country  would 
be  satisfied,  poor  and  beggared  as  it 
is.  "  Let  every  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,"  observed  Mr  Huskisson* 
"  shew  that  he  has  earned  his  emo- 
lument- as  deservedly  as  my  ho- 
nourable and  gallant  friend  has,  and 
depend  upon  it  there  will  be  no  dis- 
satisfaction created  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  original  return."  Not  only 
would  the  country  be  satisfied,  but 
the  House  would  redeem  its  charac- 
ter, and  the  individuals  themselves, 
instead  of  branding  the  enquiry  as 
invidious  and  personal,  must  be  grate- 
ful to  the  honourable  Baronet  for  the 
opportunity  he  had  afforded  them  of 
proving  that  they  deserved  what  they 
received.  The  gallant  Admiral's 
speech  was  a  modest,  manly,  and 
unanswerable  statement ;  such  a  one 
as  might  have  made  the  waspish  lord 
who  provoked  it  (Lord  Milton) 
ashamed  of  his  coarseness,  and  the 
honourable  Baronet,  who  brought 
forward  the  motion,  regret  the  allu- 
sion he  had  made  to  his  case. 
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BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

'Tis  strange  that  people  now-a-days  persist 

In  bringing  up  their  offspring  mere  machines ; 

Pruned  vegetables — flowers  of  formal  cut; 

A  class  of  nature  wholly  by  itself; 

And  not  as  relatives  of  heaven  and  hell, 

And  all  the  mighty  energies  between, 

A  link  of  God's  interminable  chain 

Connecting  all  existence. — "  Please  you,  sir, 

Talk  not  of  spirits  here — It  is  our  rule 

That  neither  ghost  nor  fairy,  goblin  stern, 

Portentous  light,  wraith,  death-watch,  warning  voice, 

Or  aught  impalpable  to  human  sense, 

Shall  to  our  family  ever  once  be  named." 

Good  people  !  some  enthusiasts  would  despise, 
But  I  sincerely  pity  you  !  This  mode 
May  make  them  gentle,  elegant,  nay,  good, 
(As  Bramah  makes  his  pens  with  a  machine,) 
But  never  great. — Lord,  what  is  man,  whom  thou 
Mad'st  next  unto  the  angels,  thus  instructed, 
Thus  qualified  ?  A  Cockney — a  mere  grub ! 
O,  I  would  teach  their  little  hearts  to  quake, 
And  harrow  up  their  energies  of  soul 
Proportionate  to  their  allied  compeers, 
And  sphere  of  action !  I  would  have  them  claim 
Connexion  with  the  worm,  the  bat,  the  mole, 
The  hedgehog's  tottering  brood,  all  helpless  things, 
To  twang  the  chords  of  pity  on  the  heart. 

Then,  as  a  shred  of  elemental  life, 
Point  them  the  eyry  o'er  the  dizzy  cliff 
With  eaglets  young  to  count  their  brotherhood ; 
Then  would  I  tell  them  of  the  fallen  fiends 
That  claim'd  their  fellowship.     The  path  that  led 
Where  they  with  angels  might  communicate, 
Holding  high  intercourse  with  God  himself 
Through  all  of  his  creation. — But  enough. 
Thus  was  I  rear'd,  and  glory  in  the  rule; 
And  had  I  not,  the  scene  I  here  describe 
Had  ne'er  been  wituess'd,  or  reveal'd  to  you. 

Some  forty  years  agone,  and  haply  more, 
One  memorable  dark  autumnal  day 
I  lay  upon  a  mountain,  on  the  brink 
Of  that  unmoulded  hideous  precipice 
That  walls  the  western  side  of  dark  Loch  Skene. 
The  wild  was  calm  as  death,  and  o'er  it  hung 
A  lurid  curtain  of  portentous  hue, 
Dreadful  to  look  upon.     There  was  no  mist, 
Yet  every  mountain  that  uprear'd  its  head 
Abrupt  and  sheer  around  that  dreary  scene, 
Seem'd  at  a  weary  distance,  hardly  seen. 
The  tremulous  bleat  that  casually  was  heard, 
Startled  the  ear  as  something  in  the  air, 
It  was  so  nigh,  while  yet  the  steep  from  whence 
The  voice  proceeded  seem'd  so  far  away. 

I  look'd  up  to  the  heavens — all  was  dark, 
A  murky  blue ;  with  deathlike  masses  speck'd, 
That  crept  athwart  its  face  like  shrouded  ghosts, 
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Or  demon-*  crawlini'  from  the  v 
1  look'd  down  to  the  lake  («9<Mm»  reprieve 
Of  dread,  but  there  the  BCMie  was  darker  still, 
And  phantoms  journey'd  on  a  heaven  helow. 
Nature  seein'd  in  her  travail-throes,  about 
Some  elemental  monster  to  produce, 
That  miu'ht  set  all  her  ei.er-ie*  on  (lame, 
And  ruling  principles  at  roaring  war. 

A  poor  secluded  and  bewildered  hoy, 
Alone  amid  this  dismal  scene  I  kneel'd, 
LeaniiiL'  my  brow  against  the  created  rock 
That  frown'd  far  o'er  my  head,  and  gave  myself 
To  my  great  Maker's  charge  in  simple  guise; 
But  O  how  fervent!     I  remember  well .' 
( 'ould  I  but  feel  such  holy  ardour  now  ! 

My  heart  was  strengthen'd,  and  I  felt  myself 
Above  the  terrors  of  the  rolling  storm, 
The  bursting  thunder,  or  the  sheeted  flame ; 
An  energy  above  the  flocks,  the  ravens, 
The  foxes,  and  the  eagle's  haughty  brood, 
'    The  only  tenants  of  that  land  sublime. 

But  all  at  once  my  faithful  dog  began, 
With  short  and  fitful  growl,  to  manifest 
Strange  terror.     The  old  raven  sped  away, 
And  left  her  young.     The  eagle,  took  the  cloud, 
And  yell'd  her  terror  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

From  these  foreboding  omens,  well  I  knew 
Some  beings  of  the  spiritual  world 
Were  nigh  at  hand.     I  cast  my  eyes  around, 
And  straight  below  my  feet,  on  a  greon  shelve 
Between  me  and  the  dark  blue  lake,  I  saw 
A  female  form  rise  slowly  from  the  earth. 
It  was  a  mist — a  vapour — a  pale  shred ; 
I  wot  not  how  composed,  but  yet  it  bore 
Resemblance  all  complete  to  one  I  knew. 
There  was  no  feature  wanting — not  a  line 
Of  that  mild  countenance.     No  attitude 
Was  lacking  of  the  venerable  form 
It  represented.     With  a  solemn  look 
And  supplicating  earnestness,  it  stretrh'd 
Its  hands  tow'ru  me.     Then  I  remembei'd  well 
Of  that  same  attitude  when  late  she  press'd 
A  solemn  task  on  me,  which  I  refused, 
Though  urged  to  it  with  tears.     My  very  soul 
Thrili'd  at  the  strange  appeal  in  such  a  ac-ene. 

Yet  it  was  something.     The  Almighty  knowsv-jat^ 
Of  what  it  was  composed,  for  I  know  not; 
But  the.  dumb  creatures  saw  it  with  dismay. 
Two  lambs  wore  near  it,  nitrher  far  than  I." 
I  saw  them  gaze  at  it,  and  still  their  looks       ;:„,  UM 
Grew  more  and  more  intense ;  and  then  they  turn'd 
Their  innocent  and  stupid  faces  round, 
And,  staling  at  each  other,  tried  to  read 
The  sentiments  of  tear  'i:;'r.drrin.r  within, 
Then  htrctch'd  their  .-.iT.i.  nt  i.n- 1-   In  tli  r   rn  l*6t*Jt& 
It  savour  ol  humanity  uas  there, 
Traiup'd  with  the  foot,  and  whistled  through  Hie  nose 

lied  with  hr>it;:liu_r  -'..i!-.  av.ay. 
?ut,  what  alarm  .1  m.-  n ...  -i,  hi,  ,  f'liil'ul  do:r 
Lay  in  extremity,  with  closed  eyes, 
And  trembling  every  limb.    Sometimes  tie"ot 


Ami  trembling 


mes  no  opeu 

•**••**> 


rA  Heal  Vision. 
A  dull  and  drumly  eye  towards  the  wraith, 
But  shut  it  close  again  and  inly  groan'd. 
The  spectre  stretch'd  itself  upon  the  sward, 
And  roll'd  and  writhed  as  if  in  agony, 
Then  turn'd  its  face  to  me ;  and  then  I  knew 
That  my  beloved  and  venerable  friend 
Was  in  the  throes  of  death.     I  saw  the  grasp 
Convulsive  at  the  sward — the  hand  outstretch'd 
For  the  last  kindly  pressure — the  glazed  eye — 
The  parched  lip — the  long  remitted  throbs — 
And  the  last  gasp,  the  last  but  vain  endeavour 
The  lingering,  longing  spirit  to  retain  ! 

I  saw  some  forms  around  the  couch  of  death, 
To  me  well  known,  though  indistinctly  seen ; 
But  at  that  moment  a  celestial  ray, 
Like  sunbeam  from  an  opening  of  the  cloud, 
Beam'd  on  the  vision,  melting  it  away, — 
Then  all  grew  dark  and  gloomy  as  before. 

But  she  was  gone  !  my  faithful  monitress 
Departed  then  unto  a  better  world. 
Yet  have  I  e'er  forgot  her  ?     E'er  forgot 
That  last  behest,  so  often  urged  before  ? 

I  No !     When  I  do — no  curses  will  I  crave 

On  my  own  head.     But  had  I  not  resolved 
That  last  behest  to  cherish  in  my  heart, 
And  kept  that  resolution — God  of  life ! 
What  had  I  been  ere  now  ?     A  thing  of  scorn — • 
A  blot  on  nature's  cheek — a  being  lost-^ 
Whom  shepherds  long  with  pity  would  have  named, 
To  all  the  injurious  world  beside  unknown. 
ALTRIVE  LAKE. 
DAVY  JONES  AND  TriE  YANKEE  PRIVATEEB.* 
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WE  had  refitted,  and  been  four  days 
at  sea,  on  our  voyage  to  Jamaica, 
when  the  gun-room  officers  gave  our 
mess  a  blowout. 

The  increased  motion  and  rushing 
the  vessel  through  the  water,  the 
_  oaning  of  the  masts,  the  howling 
of  the  rising  gale,  and  the  frequent 
trampling  of  the  watch  on  deck,  were 
prophetic  of  wet  jackets  to  some  of 
us ;  still,  midshipmanlike,  we  were  as 
happy  as  a  good  dinner  and  some 
wine"  could  make  us,  until  the  old 
gunner  shoved  his  weatherbeaten 
phiz  and  bald  pate  in  at  the  door. 
•'  Beg  pardon,  Mr  Splinter,  but  if 
you  will  spare  Mr  Cringle  on  the 
forecastle  for  an  hour  until  the  moon 
rises." — ("Spare,"  quotha,"  is  his  ma- 
jesty's officer  a  joint  stool;1") — "Why, 
Mr  Kennedy,  why  ?  here,  man,  take 
a  glass  of  grog." — "  I  thank  you, 
sir.  It  is  coming  on  a  roughish 
night,  sirj  the  naming  ships  should 


be  crossing  us  hereabouts ;  indeed 
more  than  once  I  thought  there  was 
a  strange  sail  close  aboard  of  us,  the 
scud  is  flying  so  low,  and  in  such 
white  flakes ;  and  none  of  us  have 
an  eye  like  Mr  Cringle,  unless  it  be 
John  Crow,  and  he  is  all  but  frozen." 
— "  Well,  Tom,  I  suppose  you  will 
go"— Anglice,  from  a  first  lieutenant 
to  a  mid — "  Brush  instanter." 

Having  changed  my  uniform,  for 
shag-trOAvsers,  pea-jacket,  and  south- 
west cap,  I  went  forward,  and  took 
my  station,  in  no  pleasant  humour,  on 
the  stowed  jib,  with  my  arm  round 
the  stay.  I  had  been  half  an  hour 
there,  the  weather  was  getting  worse, 
the  rain  was  beating  in  my  face,  and 
the  spray  from  the  stern  was  flash- 
ing over  me,  as  it  roared  through  the 
waste  of  sparkling  and  hissing  wa- 
ters. I  turned  my  back  to  the  wer- 
ther  for  a  moment,  to  press  my  hand 
on  my  strained  eyes.  When  1  opeu- 


*  See  "  Cruize  of  the  Torch,"  in  Numler  for  November  last. 
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t-d  tliiMii,  I  Raw  the  MHflfo  r 
high-fratured  \i-aire  thru-t  anxious- 
.Viinl;  hi-,  profile  looked  as  it 
rubbed  over  \vitli  phosphorus,  and 
his  whole  per-on  as  if  we  had  been 
jilayinu'iit  -nap  dragon.  "  \Miat  has 
come  over  vim,  Mr  Kennedy  ': — who 
is  l.iiniin-  thebluetight  now  •"— "  A 
wiser  man  tliau  I  am  must  tell  you 
that;  look  forward, Sir (  liiiu'K — look 
thru- ;  what  do  your  book-  say  to 

that:" 

I  looked  forth,  and  saw,  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  jib-boom,  what  I 
had  read  of,  certainly,  but  never  ex- 
pected to  see,  a  pale,  greenish,  glow- 
worm coloured  name,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  frosted  glass  shade  over 
the  swinging  lamp  in  the  gun-room. 
It  drew  out  and  flattened  as  the 
vessel  pitched  and  rose  again,  and 
as  she  sheered  about  it,  wavered 
round  the  point  that  seemed  to  at- 
tract it,  like  a  soapsud  bubble  blown 
from  a  tobacco  pipe,  before  it  is 
shaken  into  the  air;  at  the  core  it 
was  comparatively  bright,  but  faded 
into  a  halo.  It  shed  a  baleful  and 
ominous  light  on  the  surrounding 
objects ;  the  group  of  sailors  on  the 
forecastle  looked  like  spectres,  and 
they  shrunk  together,  and  whispered 
when  it  began  to  roll  slowly  along 
the  spar  towards  where  the  boat- 
swain was  sitting  at  my  feet.  At  this 
instant  something  slid  down  the  stay, 
and  a  cold  clammy  hand  passed 
round  my  neck.  I  was  within  an  ace 
of  losing  my  hold,  and  tumbling  over- 
board. "  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me, 
what's  that  ?" — "  It's  that  skylarking 
son  of  a  gun,  Jem  Sparkle's  monkey, 
sir.  You,  Jem,  you'll  never  rest  till 
that  brute  is  made  shark  bait  of."* 
But  Jackoo  vanished  up  the  stay 

Eiu,  chuckling  and  grinning  in  the 
istly  radiance,  as  if  he  had  been 
"  Spirit  of  the  Lamp."  The  light 
was  still  there,  but  a  cloud  of  imst, 
like  a  burst  of  vapour  from  a  steam 
boiler,  came  down  upon  the  gale,  and 
flew  past,  when  it  disappeared.  I 
followed  the  white  mass  as  it  sailed 
down  the.  wind ;  it  did  not,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  vanish  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  seemed  to  remain  in  sight 
to  leeward,  as  if  checked  by  a  sud- 
den flaw  ;  yet  none  of  our  sails  were 
taken  aback.  A  thought  flashed  on 
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me.  I  j>oered  still  more 
into  the  night.  I  was  now  certai 
"  A  -ail.  broad  on  the  lee-bow."  Tin 
ship  was  in  a  bu/  in  a  moment.  Tin 
captain  answered  from  the  quarter- 
deck — "  Thank  you,  Mr  Cringle, 
How  shall  we  steer?" — "  Keep  her 
away  a  couple  of  points,  sir,  steady." 
— "  Steady,"  sung  the  man  at  th 
helm ;  and  a  slow  melancholy 
deuce,  although  a  familiar  sound 
me,  now  moaned  through  the  ru-l 
ing  of  the  wind,  and  smote  upon  1113 
heart  as  if  it  had  been  the  wailins 
of  a  spirit.  I  turned  to  the  boat 
swain,  who  was  now  standing  besidt 
me—"  Is  that  you  or  Dary  steerini: 
Mr  Nipper?  if  you  had  not  been  then 
bodily  at  my  elbow,  I  could  havi 
sworn  that  was  your  voice"  Whei 
the  gunner  made  the  same  remark 
it  startled  the  poor  fellow;  he  trie* 
to  take  it  as  a  joke,  but  could  not 
"  There  may  be  a  laced  hammocl 
with  a  shot  in  it,  for  some  of  us  ere 
morning." 

At  this  moment,  to  my  dismay,  the 
object  we  were  chasing,  shortcued,- 
gradually  fell  abeam  of  us,  and  li  i 
ly  disappeared.  "  The  Flying  Dutcl 
man." — "  I  can't  see  her  at  all  now." 
— "  She  will  be  a  fore-and-aft-r 
vessel  that  lias  tacked,  sir. " 
sure  enough,  after  a  few  seconds, 
saw  the  white  object  lengthen,  am 
draw  out  again  abaft  our  bean 
"  The  chase  has  tacked,  sir,  put  tli 
helm  down,  or  she  will  go  to  wim 
ward  of  us."  We  tacked  also,  an 
time  it  was  we  did  so,  for  the  rising 
inoonnow  showed  us  a  large  schooner 
under  a  crowd  of  sail.  We  edged 
down  on  her,  when  finding  her  ma- 
noeuvre detected,  shu  b railed  up  her 
flat  sails,  and  bore  up  before  the 
wind.  This  was  our  best  point  of 
sailing,  and  we  cracked  on,  the  cap- 
tain rubbing  his  hands — "  It's  my 
turn  to  be  the  big  un  this  time." 
Although  blowing  a  strong  north- 
wester, it  was  now  clear  moonlight, 
and  we  hammered  away  from  our 
bow  guns,  but  whenever  a  shot  told 
amongst  the  rigging,  the  injury  wos 
repaired  as  if  by  magic.  It  was  t  \  i- 
dent  we  had  repeatedly  hulled  her, 
from  the  glimmering  white  streaks 
along  her  counter  and  across  Ler 
stern,  occasioned  by  the  splint<-i  iiiLf 


'  Prophetic.   See  "  Heat  and  Thirst,"  in  Number  fur  June  last. 
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if  the  timber,  but  it  seemed  to  pro- 
ice  no  effect. 

At  length  we  drew  well  up  on  her 
juarter.  She  continued  all  black 
lull  and  white  sail,  not  a  soul  to  be 
3en  on  deck,  except  a  dark  object, 
rhich  we  took  for  the  man  at  the 
elm.  "  What  schooner's  that  ?"  No 
iswer.  "  Heave  to,  or  I'll  sink 
Still  all  silent.  "  Sergeant 
istrong,  do  you  think  you  could 
jick  off  that  chap  at  the  wheel  ?" 
~ie  marine  jumped  on  the  forecas- 
le,  and  levelled  his  piece,  when  a 
lusket-shot  from  the  schooner  crash- 
ed through  his  skull,  and  he  fell  dead. 
The  old  skipper's  blood  was  up. 
Forecastle  there !  Mr  Nipper, 
clap  a  canister  of  grape  over  the 
round  shot,  into  the  boat  gun,  and 
rive  it  to  him." — "  Aye,  aye,  sir !"  glee- 
illy  rejoined  the  boatswain,  forget- 
ing  the  augury  and  every  thing  else 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
a  twinkling,  the  square  foresail — 
topgallant— royal — and  studding-sail 
haulyards  were  let  go  by  the  run 
on  board  of  the  schooner,  as  if  they 
"lad  been  shot  away,  and  he  put  his 
helm  hard  aport  as  if  to  round  to. 
Rake  him,  sir,  or  give  him  the 
stern.  He  has  not  surrendered. 
—I  know  their  game.  Give  him 
your  broadside,  sir,  or  he  is  off  to 
windward  of  you  like  a  shot.  No, 
10,  we  have  him  now ;  heave  to,  Mr 
Splinter,  heave  to  !"  We  did  so, 
and  that  so  suddenly,  that  the  stud- 
ding-sail booms  snapped  like  pipe 
shanks,  short  off  by  the  irons.  Not- 
withstanding we  had  shot  two  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  leeward  before  we 
could  lay  our  maintopsail  to  the  mast. 
I  ran  to  windward.  The  schooner's 
yards  and  rigging  were  now  black 
with  men,  clustered  like  bees  swarm- 
ing, her  square  sails  were  being  close 
furled,  her  fore  and  aft  sails  set,  and 
away  she  was  dead  to  windward  of 
us.  "  So  much  for  undervaluing  our 
American  friends,"  grumbled  Mr 
Splinter. 

We  made  all  sail  in  chase,  blazing 
away  to  little  purpose ;  AVC  had  no 
chance  on  a  bowline,  and  when  our 
**  Amigo"  had  satisfied  himself  of 
his  superiority  by  one  or  two  short 
lacks,  he  deliberately  took  a  reef 
In  his  mainsail,  hauled  down  his  fly- 


ing jib  and  gaff  topsail,  triced  up  the 
bunt  of  his  foresail,  and  fired  his  long 
thirty-two  at  us.  The  shot  came  in 
at  the  third  aftermost  port  on  the 
starboard  side,  and  dismounted  the 
carronade,  smashing  the  slide,  and 
xvounding  three  men.  The  second 
shot  missed,  and  as  it  was  madness 
to  remain  to  be  peppered,  probably 
winged,  whilst  every  one  of  ours 
fell  short,  we  reluctantly  kept  away 
on  our  course,  having  the  gratifica- 
tion of  hearing  a  clear  well-blown 
bugle  on  board  the  schooner  play  up 
"  Yankee  Doodle."  As  the  brig  fell 
off,  our  long  gun  was  run  out  to  have 
a  parting  crack  at  her,  when  the  third 
and  last  shot  from  the  schooner  struck 
the  sill  of  the  midship  port,  and  made 
the  white  splinters  fly  from  the  solid 
oak  like  bright  silver  sparks  in  the 
moonlight.  A  sharp  piercing  cry 
rose  into  the  air — my  soul  identified 
that  death-shriek  with  the  voice  that 
I  had  heard,  and  I  saw  the  man  who 
was  standing  with  the  lanyard  of  the 
lock  in  his  hand  drop  heavily  across 
the  breech,  and  discharge  the  gun  in 
his  fall.  Thereupon  a  blood-red  glare 
shot  up  into  the  cold  blue  sky,  as  if 
a  volcano  had  burst  forth  from  be- 
neath the  mighty  deep,  followed  by 
a  roar,  and  a  shattering  crash,  and  a 
mingling  of  unearthly  cries  and 
groans,  and  a  concussion  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  water,  as  if  our  whole 
broadside  had  been  fired  at  once. 
Then  a  solitary  splash  here,  and  a 
dip  there,  and  short  sharp  yells,  and 
low  choking  bubbling  moans,  as 
the  hissing  fragments  of  the  noble 
vessel  we  had  seen  fell  into  the  sea, 
and  the  last  of  her  gallant  crew  va- 
nished for  ever  beneath  that  pale 
broad  moon.  We  were  alone,  and 
once  more  all  was  dark,  and  wild, 
and  stormy.  Fearfully  had  that  ball 
sped,  fired  by  a  dead  man's  hand. 
But  what  is  it  that  clings  black  and 
doubled  across  that  fatal  cannon, 
dripping  and  heavy,  and  choking 
the  scuppers  with  clotting  gore,  and 
swaying  to  and  fro  Avith  the  motion 
of  the  vessel,  like  a  bloody  fleece  ? 
*'  Who  is  it  that  Avas  hit  at  the  gun 
there?" — "Mr  Nipper,  the  boats- 
wain, sir.  The  last  shot  has  cut  him 
in  two," 
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iTorr.n  tlnre  Is  ••part  of  In--  luckiees  caitfe  .derived  little  ) 
]r\\\i\  better  known  to  the  world,  in 
i  al,  than  the  county  of  \\icklow, 
iebnitcd  lor  tin-  M-i-iio 
of  i-Noni-it.'  in';. uly  which  itH  moun- 
tain*, lakes  :iinl  sea  views,  present 
to  tli*-  rye,  yet  there  are  many  quirt, 
delicious  spots,  fur  away  union-;  the 
hilK  at  a  great  distance  from  any 
publir  road,  which  escaj>e  the  obser- 
vntion  of  the  ordinary  traveller;  but 
which,  \vhrn  tliey  are  discovered,  ap- 
ppftr  thr  lovelier  from  their  seclusion, 
like  Homo  virtue  suddenly  found  out, 
1  where  modesty  has  loiig  coucealed 
it. 

Amongst  nil  of  those  with  which 
I  was  acquainted,  the  little  glen, 
which  I  shall  call  Gleii  Cruagh,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful. At  this  point,  several  ranges  of 
lofty  hills  have  taken  their  com- 
mencement, or  fixed  their  termina- 
tion, and  the  openings  afford  long 
views  of  the  sides  of  the  mountains, 
;t-  they  are  called,  in  some  places 
covered  with  thick  wood  almost  to 
the  summit,  and  in  others  nffordini; 
nothing  but  the  stern  and  bare  mag- 
nificence of  stone  and  stunted  heath. 
The  rfl'ect  which  these  difl'erent 
opening  hax  e  upon  the  light,  as  the 
sun  proceeds  in  its  course,  gives  a 
continual  variety  to  the  appearance 
of  this  glen  ;  yet  the  hills  are  so  hap- 
pily situated  for  its  comfort,  that  they 
shield  it  from  the  most  violent  effects 
of  the  \vint.-r  storms;  aud  in  no  place 
do  the  flowers  bloom  earlier,  or  long- 
er cover  the  earth  with  their  simple 
and  unspeakable  beauty.  There  are 
in>t  many  inhabitants  in  this  delight- 
ful plaee.  About  twelve  years  a^o, 
there  were  not  more  than  ten  or  a 


tlinn  the  c\i-rcUe  of  free  will  in 
matter  of  locomotion,  and  that  de- 
cree of  health  which  arise*  from  ex- 
ceedingly spare  diet.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  glen  were  two  houses  «,f 
a  dillerent  description.  One  was  a 
large, substantial, well-built  man-ion, 

the  residence  of  Colonel  H ,  the 

great  man  of  the  district ;  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  small,  but  well-kept 
demesne;  it  had  gardens  aud  pleasure 
grounds  also,  which  were  kept  in 
good  order ;  and  the  mountain,  which 
rose  high  aud  abruptly  at  the  back  pf 
the  house,  was  clothed  with  young 
thick  wood  to  a  very  considerable 
distance.  The  luxuriance  of  the 
young  trees  in  such  a  lofty  Htuation, 
and  with  so  little  soil, was  sui -prising; 
at  an  altitude  where  the  climber 
would  scarcely  find  a  particle  of  clay, 
Mich  as  would  seem  to  be  necessary 
to  nourish  a  tree,  were  ma-ses  of 
branches  and  green  foliage,  out  of 
which  grey  stony  pinnacles  shot  up, 
as  if  determined  to  shew  their  rug- 
ged supremacy  over  the  cultivation 
which  the  hand  of  man  had  carried 
into  their  lofty  neighbourhood.  Co- 
lonel B ,  the  owner  of  this  place, 

and  of  many  hundred  adjoining  acre-, 
was  a  powerful  and  wicked  man, 
feared  for  his  power,  and  hated  for 
his  wickedness,  by  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, over  which  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  exercise  an  authority,  which 
none  but  those  who  knpw  what  the 
squire  of  a  country  district  in  Ire- 
land, who  was  a  county  magistrate 
besides,  might  venture"  to  do  with 
impunity, can  well  imagine.  lie  was 
esteemed  very  rich,  and  he  was  of 
the  middle  age,  and  a  bachelor,  but 


do/«n  cottages,   belonging  to  poor  enjoyed  the  'imputed  paternity  of  a 

•, ile,  built  near  the  edge  ofarapid,  family  which -rrew  up  without  o.-ten- 

alo.ii;  sihly  "lawful  reason,  iu  the  lod^e  at  his 

-worn  gate.     Though  ostentatiously  disso- 


»iuwy stream,  wliich  dashed 

through  Ini.'e  lumps  of  water-woru 
:  'granite,  overhung  at  tin;  edget>  by 
hraiqble  bushes,  which  marked  its 
course  till  it  disappeared  in  one  of 
the  mountain  gorges,  vimilar  to  that 
•from  which  it  emerged  on  tie  other 
Rtdeof  the  glen.  These  cottage*  were 
occupied  by  peasant*  wfco  had  small 


lute  in  his  morals,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  coarsely  tyrannical  in  his  man- 
ners, yet  there  was  a  carefulness 
about  him  in  many  respects,  and  an 
energy  in  pushing  any  thing  which 
he  took  in  hand  to  its  final tfcipui- 

,,-   -  pli*hmeut,  that  sained  hiui  cqnsider- 

pjrtches  of  and  at  the  tool  of  the  hills,     a?,K-  respect,  minted  with  the  fear 
with  tl^  libevly  ot  ^istuie  up  t,>  the      which  the  common   people  felt  for 
'  dumimt;  a  IMwrty  trom  wluch  their     him,  u],ilc  the  abilitv  which  he  pos- 
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.  sessed  to  assume  polite,  and  even 
very  agreeable  manners,  when  it  suit- 
ed his  purpose  to  do  so,  caused  him 
to  be  well  received  amongst  such  of 
the  gentry  of  the  county  as  he  had 
occasion  to  meet.  In  the  glen,  his 
po\ver  was  absolute,  his  Avord  was 
law,  except  over  one  man,  who  oc- 
cupied a  small,  but  beautifully  neat 
duelling,  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  his  gate.  I  have  seen 
prettier  things  of  the  kind  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  Ireland  I  have  never  seen 
any  thing  to  compare,  for  neat  and 
comfortable  beauty,  with  the  cottage 

of  Captain  M ;  for  that  title  was 

still  given  him  by  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, though  he  had  no  right  to  it,  as 
he  used  to  assure  the  poor  people, 
who  loved  to  do  him  honour  by  fre- 
quently repeating  the  military  title 
which  once  belonged  to  him. 

Mr  M had  once  been  a  captain 

in  the  regiment  of  militia  which  Co- 
lonel B commanded ;  his  family 

had,  but  a  few  generations  previous- 
ly, been  more  respectable  than  the 
Colonel's,  but  had  fallen  away  in 
worldly  wealth  and  importance,  as 
that  of  his  superior  officer  advanced ; 
and  as  misfortune  seems  ever  to  travel 

swifter  than  its  opposite,  Mr  M 

found  himself,  on  coming  of  age, 
with  very  slender  means  indeed,  and 
with  scarcely  a  relative  left  in  the 
country  to  whose  assistance  he  could 
put  forward  the  claim  of  family  kin- 
dred. His  guardian  had,  however, 
taken  care — if  that  be  indeed  judi- 
cious care,  which  bestows  learning 
.and  accomplishments  on  poverty — to 
give  him  an  excellent  education ;  and, 
as  in  common  with  most  men  of  an 
elevated  and  imaginative  turn  of 
mind,  the  young  gentleman  delight- 
ed in  the  country,  and  was  unwilling 
to  leave  the  land  of  the  "  lake  and 
mountain,"  for  city  occupations 
which  would  have  been  more  hope- 
ful.of  gain,  he  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  on  a  small  scale,  by 
which,  for  a  few  years,  he  provided 
himself  with  an  occupation,  and  a 
sufficient  addition  to  his  income,  to 
satisfy  one  whose  worldly  ambition 
.was  by  no  means  inordinate.  The 
beginning  of  the  Irish  rebellion  broke 
up  liis  peaceful  life — the  emissaries 
of  sedition  found  thc-ir  way  over 
among  the  peaceful  hills — the  pea- 
santry grew  intractable  and  insolent, 
'and  refused  to  perform  their  ordj. 


nary  works,  and,  ere  long,  abandoned 
every  thing  for  murder  and  spolia- 
tion, in  the  wild  pursuit  of  they  knew 
not  what.  A  commission  m  the  mi- 
litia was  offered  to  Mr  M ,  which 

he  accepted,  partly  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  partly,  that  as  he  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  his  farming  to 
any  advantage,  he  might  take  up 
another  occupation,  which,  hoxvever 
different  in  its  nature,  was,  at  the>time, 
honourable  and  useful,  and  was  re- 
munerated with  certain  monies,  the 
receipt  of  which  was  not  disagreeable. 
An  antipathy  between  Mr  M — — 
and  his  Colonel  arose  from  the  first 
day  they  met  at  the  regimental  mess. 
Their  opposing  natures  clashed  on 
the  very  first  encounter.  Colonel 

B was  a  man   capable   of  that 

bitter  and  undying  hatred,  which, 
springing  up  from  no  other  cause 
than  an  instinctive  devilishness, 
never  sleeps  from  the  moment  of  its 
birth,  nor  dreams  of  forgiveness  in 
prosperity,  nor  pity  in  adversity.  He 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  it,  nor  did 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  take  sucli  im- 
prudent means  for  its  display  as 
might  have  had  the  effect  of  thwart- 
ing his  object;  his  was  a  cool,  busi- 
ness-like hatred,  that  waited  its  time, 
saw  its  time  with  exceeding  acute- 
ness,  and  then  sprung  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  purpose  with  certain 
and  deadly  energy.  He  knew  that 
an  immediate  display  of  his  enmity 

towards  Mr  M would  not  effect 

that,, which,  after  the  first  three  days 
of  their  association  as  brother  offi- 
cers, he  resolved  to  effect  if  he  could. 
Suppose  he  had  been  able  to  drive 
him  from  the  regiment  at  once,  he 
would  then  at  once  lose  his  power 

over  him;  and,  besides,  Mr  M 

might  then  return  to  his  former  pur- 
suits, from  which  he  Avas  hardly  as 
yet  wholly  disunited,  and  might  in 
time  become  a  prosperous  man. 
"  That  is  not  the  way,"  said  Colonel 

B to  himself,  "to  torment  and 

ruin  him ;  and  I  may  do  both,  if  I  pro- 
ceed more  cautiously."  And  he-did 
so  proceed  :  There  was  no  point  in 
which  the  commanding  officer  of  a 
regiment  on  active  duty  could  annoy 
his  inferior  officer,  that  was  not  deli- 
berately and  calmly  made  use  of  by 

Colonel  B .    Captain  M— • saw 

all  this,  and  felt  it — felt  it  with  all  the 
bitterness  whk'h  comes  upoa  us  when 
that  which  we 
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— he  xrfts  ton  proud  to  complain,  and 
-rnt  his  treatment  was  impossi- 
ble ;  for  the  (  olonel  took  care  not  to 
proceed  beyond  the  inmost  stretch 
of  his  actual  authority,  and  in  no  jot 
or  tittle  to  violate  the  articles  of  war. 

(  aptain  M at  last  took  the  only 

means  left  to  him  of  escaping  from 
the  tyranny  under  which  he  MI  tiered  ; 
he  resigned  his  commission  after  two 
.  ice,  and  after  his  farming 
establishment  had  been  completely 
broken  up.  And  the  Colonel  had  the 
fiendish  satisfaction  of  believing  that 
he  had  effectually  tormented  him  for 
two  years,  and  at  the  end  had  cast 
him  upon  the  world — a  ruined  man. 

Whatever  was  the  fate,  however,  of 

Mr  M for  the  next  five  years,  no 

one  knew;  he  went  away,  some  said 
to  England,  others  to  America,  but 
for  that  time  he  was  not  heard  of. 
It  was  in  the  close  of  the  sixth  sum- 
mer after  his  departure,  that  a  me- 
lancholy-lookingstranger,  who  seem- 
ed of  the  middle  a?e,  made  his  ap- 
pearance among  the  little  cottages  on 
the  river's  side";  but  it  was  not  until 
he  had  trone  into  one  of  them,  and  spo- 
ken for  some  time  with  the  inmates, 
that  he  was  recognised  as  their 

old  friend  Mr  M .  The  change 

that  a  few  years  had  wrought  in  him 
was  wonderful  and  mournful.  When 
he  left  the  glen,  he  seemed  to  be 
ahout  five-and-twenty,  and  he  now 
looked  forty  at  the  least.  His  voice 
was  become  deeper,  and  more  sub- 
dued— his  speech  slower— his  look 
more  pensive  and  downcast,  and  his 
smile,  if  it  were  a  smile  at  all,  was 
one  of  acquiescence,  and  not  of  plea- 
surable emotion.  He  came,  he  said, 
to  look  for  a  dwelling  once  more 
amongst  them,  and  then  with  lan- 
guid hopelessness  added,"  But  I  fear 
I  did  not  think  enough  about  it  be- 
fore I  came,  and  I  do  not  see  how  I 
am  to  settle  here  now,  much  as  I 
should  wish  to  do  it,  for  my  old 
farm-house  was  pulled  down  even 
before  I  went  away." 

"  ( )  thin,  ( 'aptaiii,  jewel,"  said  »d 
Hooncy  and  Ned  Kooney's  wife  at 
the  same  time,  «  sure  it's  ourselves 
that's  triad  this  minute,  to  see  that 
your  honour's  to  the  fore  still,  an'  not 
kilt  in  Knirland,  nor  marrid  in  'Me- 
rica,  as  we  heerd.  Och,  an'  a  power 
o'  hardship  yourself  must  have  gone 
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H-.  An'  sure  if  it's  only  a  place  to 
live  in  you  want,  it's  just  in  the  nick 
o'  time  you  come,  '_rood  luck  to  you, 
an'  a  good  gintleman  to  the  poor  you 
always  wor.  Sure  there's  the  stew- 
ard's house,  thn  new,  purty,  beauti- 
ful Kndish  cottage — the  Curnel's 
steward,  your  honor,  that  lived  here 
three  years,  an  ould  Scotchman,  an' 
a  hard  man  to  he  sure  he  was,  hut 
mighty  nateand  dene — an' he's  dead, 
devil's  cure  to  him — God  pardon  my 
sowl  for  sayin'  so — an'  the  place  is  to 
be  sowld,  in  spite  of  the  masther 
they  say,  bekase  ha  was  cute  enough, 
that's  the  Scotchman  was,  to  get  a 
proper  lase,  and  now  the  masther 
won't  give  the  proper  valy  of  it  to  the 
people  that's  come  to  look  afther 
what  he  left — an*  sure  you  could  get 
it,  that's  if  the  little  bit  of  ready  mo- 
ney made  no  difference — not  that  we 
mane  to  even  the  likes  o'  your  ho- 
nour to  livin'  where  a  steward  lived 
— bad  luck  to  his  stingy  sowl — God 
pardon  me — but  only  the  place  wasn't 
like  a  servant's  place  at  all,  but  fit  for 
any  gintleman — for  to  be  sure  he  kep 
it  so  nate,  an'  all  at  hardly  any  cost 
at  all  at  all." 

This  long  speech  was  suffered  to 
go  on  without  any  interruption  from 

Mr  M ,  who  listened  to  it  with 

some  interest  and  attention. 

He  found,  upon  enquiry,  that  his 
informants  had  told  him  no  more 
than  the  truth,  and  he  had  luckily  ar- 
rived at  the  very  moment  when  it 
was  in  his  power  to  possess  himself 
of  just  such  a  dwelling  as  he  wished. 
A  very  neat  cottage  had  been  erect- 
ed by  Colonel  B 's  steward  on  a 

spot  of  ground,  which,  with  the  ad- 
joining garden,  the  Colonel  thought 
he  had  leased  for  thirty-one  years, 
"  provided  the  said  Andrew  Camp- 
bell should  so  long  live;"  but  by  some 
accident,  of  which  "  the  said  Andrew" 
was  not  perhaps  wholly  unconsci- 
ous, this  little  clause  had  been  omit- 
ted, and  the  heirs  of  the  man,  who 
came  from  Scotland  to  look  after  his 
effects,  insisted  upon  the  value  of  the 

lease.  This  Colonel  B refused 

to  give,  believing  that  it  was  very  un- 
likely they  would  easily  find  a  pur- 


chaser  in  such  a  place,  and  hoping  to 
tret  it  at  length  upon  his  own  terms. 
In  his  absence,  however,  Mr  M 
-  p —     stepped   in,  and  paying  down   the 

\\\ sencc ;  anyhow— an'  mighty     sum  demanded,  which  was  but  small, 
sedate  lookm  you  re  come  back  to    he  took  possession  of  the  cottage, 
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He  left  it  the  next  morning,  and  iu 
a  day  or  two  returned,  but  not  alone, 
as  before ;  he  brought  with  him  a 
little  female  child,  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  and  an  elderly  ser- 
vant, a  Swiss  woman,  who  attended 
upon  the  child  with  all  the  affection 
of  a  mother,  and  all  the  respectful 
solicitude  of  a  servant.  At  first  there 
was,  as  there  is  always  in  such  cases, 
much  wonderment  and  mystery  con- 
cerning this  new  family,  but  by  de- 
grees  the  story  ran,  though  no  one 
could  tell  exactly  how  the  informa- 
tion was  obtained,  that  Mr  M had 

gone  to  England,  and  fallen  in  love 
with  a  young  lady  of  foreign  ex- 
traction, whom  he  eventually  mar- 
ried, and  with  whom  he  had  lived 
one  brief  year  of  happiness  as  great 
as  can  be  enjoyed  without  luxuries 
or  riches  to  procure  them.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  in  giving  birth  to  a 
daughter,  she  died,  and  the  joy  of 
his  heart  was  gone  for  ever.  For  se- 
veral months  his  tearless  stony  grief 
bordered  upon  gloomy  insanity,  un- 
til one  day  as  he  stood  with  folded 
arms  over  the  cradle  of  his  child,  and 
watched  the  calm  awaking  of  her 
deep  blue  eyes,  and  saw  her  look 
upon  him,  and  hold  up  her  arms  in 
joyful  recognition,  the  rock  of  his 
heart  was  smote,  and  he  wept  for 
hours.  From  this  time  his  grief  was 
calm,  tender,  affectionate  to  those 
who  approached  him,  but  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  preceding  months  had 
left  him  like  a  tree  scathed  by  the 
storm.  His  hair  had  turned  grey, 
his  flesh  had  shrunk,  and  premature 
age  had  set  its  stamp  upon  him.  It 
appeared  that  after  long  indulgence 
of  his  sorrowful  thoughts,  and  find- 
ing himself  incapable  of  the  exertion 
which  was  necessary  to  his  support, 
if  he  remained  in  England,  he  resol- 
ved upon  selling  his  little  establish- 
ment, and  settling  for  the  remainder 
of  the  life,  which  he  had  devoted  to 
retirement,  in  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
and  amid  the  scenes  with  which  his 
earliest  days  had  been  familiar. 

It  is  singular  how  beautifully  the 
state  and  capabilities  of  inanimate 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  man,  are 
adapted  to  each  other.  How  the  de- 
vices and  desires  of  our  hearts  are 
provided  with  a  something  where- 
upon to  fix — how  much  is  given  that 
we  could  not  create,  but  that  we  can 
assist,  and  mould,  and  form,  and  fa- 


shion, after  our  will,  into  those  use- 
ful or  exquisite  shapes  which  our 
necessities  demand,  or  our  cultiva- 
ted tastes  teach  us  to  consider  beau- 
tiful.  Enough  is  done  for  us  to  give 
us  power,  enough  is  left  undone  to 
give  us  employment ;  nor  is  it  possi- 
ble almost  to  arrive  at  that  degree  of 
improvement  that  will  forbid  further 
hope — nature  herself  crowns  our 
best  efforts  with  new  and  unlooked- 
for  beauty,  and  we  still  trust,  and 
justly  so,  that  if  our  industry  fail 
not,  neither  will  her  rewardt 

Mr  M 's  cottage  was  pretty 

when  he  got  it ;  but,  weaned  away 
from  all  more  important  pursuits, 
and  possessed  with  a  longing  desire, 
which  seemed  to  gratify  his  dejected 
heart,  of  making  it  all  that  his  Emily 
would  have  loved,  and  would  have  as- 
sisted in  making  it,  were  she  not  with 
the  spirits  of  the  just,  it  soon  ap- 
peared, under  his  tasteful  and  quiet, 
but  unceasing  cultivation,  a  very  nest 
of  beauty.  His  neighbour,  the  Co- 
lonel, saw  it,  and  even  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  rich  possessions,  envied  the 
poor  man  his  little  dwelling  of  peace, 
and  his  old  hatred  sprung  up  anew ; 
but  the  last  hatred  vexed  his  own 
heart  more  than  the  first,  because  he 
had  no  ready  means  of  giving  it  vent. 
He  cursed  the  new  comer  within  his 
teeth, first,  for  havinggot  possession  of 
that  which  his  avarice  had  prevented 
him  from  getting  for  himself;  and  ha 
cursed  him  again,  because  the  place 
throve  with  him  and  grew  beautiful ; 
but  he  knew,  that  while  he  held  aloof 
from  him,  he  had  no  power  to  injure 
a  man,  the  pride  of  whose  heart  was 
broken,  and  he  endeavoured  to  be- 
come familiar  with  him  again,  that 
he  might  twist  some  chain  about  him, 
by  the  means  of  which  he  might  hurt 
him  whenever  he  listed.  But  the  so- 
litary refused  all  his  advances  with 
cold  civility,  and  he  only  hated  him 
more  and  more,  without  obtaining 
power  over  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  young  child, 
the  little  Emily,  grew  up  as  lovely  as 
the  flowers  among  which  she  played, 
and  altogether  as  innocent.  Like 
them  she  was  beautiful  and  gentle 
by  nature,  and,  like  them,  a  little 
wild  by  situation.  But  as  soon  as  her 
mind  became  sufficiently  matured 
for  instruction,  her  father  bethought 
him  of  the  things  which  she  should 
learn,  and  himself  became  her  fond 
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and  careful  tutor.  To  fill  her  quick  eluded  \alley.  I  have  said  she  u,.> 
Mich  know-  innocent  as  the  flower*,  and  «o  she 
\\  as  ;  her  joy  was  light  and  free  at* 
the  air  that  played  around  her  own 
mountain-;  yet  her  soul  sometimes 
lifted  itself  up,  and, like  their  pinna- 
cles, soared  heaven-ward,  or  looking 
dec))  into  itself,  would  behold  there- 
in the  indistinct  forms  of  a  thousand 
shadowy  thoughts  that  know  not  ut- 
terance, until  some  strong  circum- 
stance gives  them  more 
shape,  and  calls  them  forth. 

The  joy  of  her  father's  heart 
buried  in  the  grave  with  his  dead  wile, 
and  the  more  surely  so,  becau 
circumstance  thatwould  have  brought  • 
joy— even  his  daughter1**  beauty  and 
surpassing  goodness — served  to  re- 
mind him  of  her  who  was  gone,  and 
thus  dashed  even  the  flowers  of  his 
heart  with  the  dews  of  sorrow.  StiU, 
however,  he  had  a  serious  gladnes» 
in  the  contemplation  of  all  his  ICmily 
had  grown  to  be,  and  her  affection 
soothed  his  heart,  and  made  las 
iill  with  tears  that  were  not  those 
pain;  but  as  every  satisfaction  al- 
most, has  some  anxiety  attendant 
upon  it,  even  as  its  shadow,  so  had 
this :  he  felt  occasionally,  that  al- 
though in  respect  of  years  he  was 
little  beyond  what  is  called  the  prime 
of  life,  yet  in  appearance,  and  in  con- 
stitution, he  was  already  old,  and  it 
was  dreadful  to  think  of  what  might 
become  of  his  Emily,  unprotected  as 
she  was,  when  he  should  be  called 
away.  His  thanksgivings,  therefore, 
to  God,  for  the  great  blessing  which 
he  had  vouchsafed  to  him  in  her, 
were  not  unmingled  with  earnest 


IftdfCtAfl  wan  «mr<l  to  her  year*,  and 
tftjnfrin  I1*'1'  heart  ivlth  feelings  that 

liilf    they    soften,    WftS    tO 

iiiiu  the  rin*--  dflightl'ul  task  that  he 
hftd  kuown  tor  years.  Mnny  .1  time 
would  In'  turn  away  and  weep,  in 
ypiU'  of  himself,  af  sonic  accidental 
glauce,  or  tour,  or  •  •\pre-ion, M»  like. 
that  of  her  whom  In-  had  lo-t,tliat  it 
seemed  but  the  shadow,  or  the  echo, 
or  till"  repetition  of  that  which  lived 
80«tnni4.'ly  in  his  memory;  and  little. 
Emily'*  own  soft  hlue  eyes  would 
fill  with  tears,  as  she  observed  his 
agitation,  which  she  knew  not  the 
reason  of,  while  she  felt  his  tears  up- 
on her  dace  as  he  kissed  her  a  thou- 
sand time-. 

It  happened  that  Mr  M—  was 
able  to  teach  his  daughter  not  only 
the  more  solid  parts  of  knowledge, 
which  educated  men  all  possess,  tut 
also  tthose  accomplishments  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  more  common 
to  women — viz.  music  and  drawing, 
in  both  of  which  he  had  once  been 
rather  a  proficient ;  and  his  skill 
speedily  revived  as  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  put  it  in  practice  for  Emi- 
ly's advantage. 

In  dancing,  however,  he  would 
have  heen  at  fault,  were  it  not  for 
the  Swiss  servant,  who  proved,  in 
this  matter,  a  most  useful  ally,  as  in- 
deed, she  was  in  sundry  other  little 
matters  relating  to  needles  and 
thread,  and  shears,  and  so  forth, 
which  were  of  no  small  value,  not  to 
say  necessity,  in  a  place  which  boast- 
ed notof  either  a  fashioner  of  dresses, 
or  a  constructor  of  bonnets,  within 
seven  miles.  It  would  have  been  a 
pretty  and  amusing  sight,  if  one 
could  liave  seen  it,  to  look  at  the 
beautiful  young  Emily  receiving  lier 
lesson  in  the  saltatory  art,  from  her 
now  somewhat  ancient  professor, 
while  her  father,  at  the  piano-forte, 
supplied  the  requisite  musir.  Old 
Marguerite  knew  the  dances  of  her 
country  well,  besides  that  she  had 
been  a  little  time  in  Paris,  where  she 
learned  some  lelincmem  upon  her 
country  fashion*,  t»o  far  as  her  feet 
were  nuirenx-il,  Imt  her  heart  hap- 

Eily    rcuuuaed     such    as    she    had 
rougtit  it  i'rom  th«  mountain-. 

,tlu>  .ape  of  ^veii- 
teen,    s  ty^|u>4*«a«*oHtpl*hed  a 
ever  W  LwJuwt*  in  w  t*. 


petitions,  that  the  protecting  haud  of 
an  all-watchful  Providence  would 
guard  his  child,  and  be  unto  her  as 
a  guide  and  a  stay,  when  time  to  him 
should  be  no  more. 

His  neighbour  the  Colonel,  though 
but  a  few  years  his  junior,  btill  ap- 
peared, as  he  actually  was,  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  and  continued  a  bache- 
lor ;  but  to  keep  down  the  pride  of 
some  nephews,  which  was  some- 
times troublesome  to  him,  and  per- 
haps, too,  because  it  did  not  diminish 
the  favourable  regards  of  the  ladies 
in  the  houses  which  he  \isited,  ( for 
we  have  said  he  had  a  good  estate,; 
he  wax  accustomed  to  give  out  that 
he  by  no  means  intended  to  cout.iuMift  ,^|K 
all  hi-  lif-  ;,  singly  n.an—tLat  in 
tlrought  if  right  to  consider  at  hi? 
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leisure  before  he  surrendered  the 
freedom  of  a  bachelor's  life,, but  by 
and  by  he  would  certainly  "  settle," 
and,  of  course,  an  heir  to  his  estate 
was  to  follow.  He  had  seen  Emily 

M occasionally  as  she  grew  up, 

and  now  he  saw  her  in  the  almost 
matured  loveliness  of  womanhood, 
and  he  felt  towards  her  as  the  gross- 
ness  of  his  nature  was  alone  capable 
of  feeling.     At  no  time  of  his  life 
cculd  he  have  felt  himself  what  pure 
love  was,  or  understood  what  was 
meant  by  others  when  they  spoke  of 
it ;  now  that  his  heart  was  still  more 
hardened  by  time,and  any  little  sense 
of  delicacy  he  ever  had,  utterly  dis- 
sipated by  constant  intercourse  with 
the  profligate  and  the  vile,  he  heard 
of  love  only  to  laugh  at  it.     Yet  his 
eyes  followed  after  the  young  Emily 
with  a  filthy  glare,  and  the  brute  pas- 
sion that  burned  within  him,  was 
blended  with  another  that  added  to 
its  fierceness — he  still  hated  her  fa- 
ther, and  with  as  strong  a  hate  as  ever; 
for  the  respectability  of  his  character, 
notwithstanding  his  slender  means, 
elevated  him  in  some  sort  into  a  ri- 
val ;  and  the  presence  of  an  indepen- 
dent man  so  near  him,  was  an  oftence 
in  his  nostrils.   In  the  dark  recesses, 
therefore,  of  his  gross  and  guilty 
mind,  he  desired  to  gratify  at  once 
his  lust  and  his  hatred,  and  he  dared 
deliberately  to  think  of  the  means  by 
which  he  might  accomplish  the  child's 
dishonour,  and  through  that  disho- 
nour, bring  down  her  father's  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.    He 
was  a  man  that  would  not  be  startled 
by  either  the  difficulty  or  the  villainy 
of  an  attempt  to  accomplish  what  he 
wished,  and  his   first  plan  was  to 
bring  himself  upon  some  terms  of 
acquaintance  with  the  young  lady ; 
and  with  this  view  he  invited  his 
nephew,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  to  spend 
his  college  vacation  with  him  in  the 
country,  rightly  judging,  that  through 
his  assistance  an  acquaintance  Avould 
be  more  likely  to  be  opened  than  if 
he  trusted  to  any  civilities  of  his  own. 
The  Colonel  was  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing to  church,  for  which  he  had  cer- 
tain reasons  of  his  own  that  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  religion;  to  the  same 
church,  which  was  about  two  miles 
from  their  dwelling  in  the  glen,  went 
also,  ot»  every  Sunday  that  they  could 
walk   thither,    Mv  M— —  and  his 
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daughter,  accompanied  by  their  ser- 
vant Marguerite.  Here  the  young 
beauty  was  first  pointed  out  by  the 
Colonel  to  his  nephew,  as,  dressed 
with  rural,  yet  elegant  simplicity, 
and  her  complexion  heightened  by 
the  exercise  of  walking,  she  appear- 
ed a  very  paragon  of  loveliness.  The 
boy  admired,  as  boys  will  admire 
when  they  think  they  love ;  and  that 
day  he  refused  his  dinner,  and  spent 
the  evening  in  pensive  meditation, 
and  in  turning  an  Epistle  of  Ovid 
into  English  verse.  His  good  uncle 
rallied  him,  told  him  he  was  in  love, 
which,  to  boys  in  a  fit  of  admiration,  is 
the  sweetest  of  all  flattery ;  and  then, 
in  a  jocular  way,  instructed  him  how 
he  was  again  to  get  a  sight  of  Miss 

M :     "  She  goes  every  day,"  he 

said,  "  to  visit  a  woman  in  one  of  the 
cottages,  who  is  sick.  These  people 
are  my  tenants,  and  you  have  right 
to  go  there  too,  if  you  like.  I  don't 
see  why  you  should  not  choose  the 
time  when  she  is  there  to  go  in — 
you  may  chance  to  have  some  parti- 
cularly nice  flowers  in  your  hand— 
my  gardener  will  give  them  to  you— 
I  dare  say  the  young  lady  likes  good 
flowers,  for  I  perceive  her  obstinate, 
foolish  father,  would  have  such  things 
if  he  were  not  as  poor  as  he  is  proud 
— he  does  his  best  to  have  them — 
offer  her  the  flowers,  and  then  offer 
to  attend  her  home.  I  don't  well  see 
how  she  can  refuse — you  have  a 
tongue,  and  can  speak — and  you  may 
invite  her  to  come  and  see  the  con- 
servatory here,  and  try  to  prevail  on 
her  to  do  this — I  should  like  to  see 
whether  she  is  really  pretty  when 
one  sees  her  close  at  hand — and  mind 
you  are  respectful,  however,  for  this 
is  necessary  to  gain  a  woman,  and  I 
have  a  little  more  experience  in  these, 
things  than  you,  iuy  boy.  Now,  ring 
the  bell  for  some  brandy  and  biscuits,; 
and  then  we'll  go  to  bed." 

The  youth  acted  upon  all  this  ad- 
vice, but  he  needed  not  the  sugges- 
tion to  be  respectful.  There  is  a 
something  in  the  feeling  of  admira- 
tion which  beauty,  and  simplicity, 
and  gracefulness,  cause  to  spring  up- 
in  the  youthful  mind,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  very  deepest  feelings 
of  respect;  and  upon  the  contrived 
accidental  meeting,  which  took  place 
as  Colonel  B— -  had  planned  it, 
this  careful  deference,  united  Svlth  a, 
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prepossessing  n<rnre  and  a  iro.-»d  ad- 
•  Iro.-,  made  ;i  moM  favourable  irn- 
pMMaion  on  tin-  unsophisticated 
Kmily  ;  she  accepted,  with  irrateful 
thanks,  tin-  lieauiilul  flowers  which 
\\ere  offered  to  her,  and  a»  Marirue- 
iii)'  \\a*  with  IHT,  she  .lid  not  forbid 
tin-  yoiiiiLp  cvntleman  to  walk  by  her 
side  as  she  went  home,  nor,  indeed, 
could  she  well  do  so,  as  their  way 
was  the  wune. 

To  tin-  invitation  to  see  the  con- 
servatory, she  replied  by  avowing 
IHT  wi*h  to  see  any  thing  so  beauti- 
ful as  she  had  always  heard  it  de- 
scribed to  be ;  but  she  would  ask  her 
father  whether  she  might  go  with 
Marguerite.  She  did  ask,  and  was 
told  that  it  would  not  be  right;  and 
HO  much  was  she  accustomed  to 
mould  her  wishes  upon  those  of  her 
father,  that  she  assented  to  his  nega- 
thi'  with  the  same  cheerfulness  that 
she  would  have  received  his  permis- 
sion. Although  disappointed  in  some 
measure  by  the  ill  success  of  this 
part  of  his  scheme,  Colonel  B 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
acquaintance  which  his  nephew  had 
opened;  and  when  Emily  went  abroad 
without  her  father,  he  contrived  to 
walk  with  his  nephew  where  they 
should  meet  her;  nor  did  the  nearer 
view  of  her  innocent  beauty  in  the 
least  turn  his  cold  and  sensual  heart 
from  its  brutal  purpose.  Emily,  of 
course,  told  her  father  of  these  acci- 
dental meetings,  to  which  he  made 
no  objection,  unwilling  to  provoke 
any  needless  enmity,  and  not  suppo- 
•«in:r  it  possible  that  any  evil  purpose 
could  have  been  intended  by  them. 
At  length  his  nephew's  vacation  end- 
ed, ami  the  Colonel  was  left  to  pur- 
sue his  plans  alone.  My  readers  will 
perhaps  expect  that  I  shall  have  to 
tell  them,  that  the  young  collegian 
took  away  with  him  the  heart  of 
Kinily,  but  it  was  not  so;  she  thought 
him  the  pleasantest  younir  Lfeutleman 
she  had  met,  because  he  was  almost 
the  only  one;  but  she  knew  not  what 
love  wan. 

There  was  a  bold  decision  in  the 

character  of  Colonel   B ,  which 

had  frequently  been  the  cause  of  his 
Mirers  in  the  evil  designs  which  he 
undertook,  awl  havini:  thus  acquired 
a  confidence  in  this  method  of  carry- 
ing his  purposes,  it  became  habitual, 
aud  he  had  no  louger  sufficient  pa- 


tience in  action  for  the  villainy  whicf 
his   mind    contemplated.      He    re-nl 
\ed,  therefore,  to  briiitr  hi*  phuis  up 
on    Kmily   M      •      immediately  to  ; 
point,  and  finding  that,  since  his  ne- 
phew's departure,  he  could  not  ob- 
tain  more   from  her  in   the  way  o 
-pecch  when  he  met  her  than  a  pass- 
ini:  salutation,  he  ventured,  in  strong 
reliance  upon  his  own  merits,  am 
the  vanity  which  he  supposed  com- 
mon  to  women,  to  write,  and  have 
privately  conveyed  to  her,  a  letter 
which  he  expected,  if  it  would  not  at 
once  obtain,  would  at  least  lead  ^ 
the  accomplishment  of,  his  purpose. 
In  the  language  of  dexterous  flattery 
he  complimented  her  beauty  and  her 
various  accomplishments — lamented 
that  she  had  not  been  born  some- 
what earlier,  or  himself  somewl 
later,  that  their  years   might  hav 
been  more  nearly  equal,  yet  protes 
ed  that  the  fire  of  love  burned  wit" 
in  his  heart  with  all  the  fervour 
youthful  enthusiasm — spoke  of  th 
pride  and  joy  with  which  he  shoul 
see  her  the  sharer  of  his  fortune,  ~" 
the  mistress  of  his  household, 
concluded  at  length  with  a  sta 
ment,  that  certain  circumstances 
a  delicate  nature,  which  he  wou 
afterwards  explain,  made  it  inconvi 
nient  that  the  union,  which  was  th 
highest  object  of  his  hopes,  shoul 
take  place  at  home ;  and  a  propost 
that,  relying  upon  his  faith  and  h 
nour,  she  would  commit  herself 
his  protection,  while  he  convey. 
her  to  France,  and  there  made  h 
his  by  all  the  ties  which  could  uui 
faithful  lovers. 

He  had  been  so  little  accustom 
to  deal  with  perfect  simplicity  a 
innocence,  that  he  never  once  MI 
posed  it  possible  that  Emily  wou 
immediately  hand  this  letter  to  h 
father,  notwithstanding  a  postscri^ 
particularly  cautioning  her  again 
making  the  slightest  mention  ot  it ' 
him  ;  but  she  was  so  bewildered 
its  contents  as  scarcely  to  know  w 
was  meant  by  it,  and  gave  it  to  h 
father  as  a  something  to  be  explain 
to  her,  rather  than  resented  by  hi 

Her  father's  brow  grew  dark 
iiL'ht  as  he  read  the  letter,  and  he 
his  lip  till  the  blood  sprung  from 

Emily  trembled,  and  besought  t 
reason  "of  this  agitation. — "  Lea 
me,"  he  said, "  leave  me,  my 
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for  «i  while— tins  is  a  serious  matter, 
ami  I  must  consider  of  it. — Unutter- 
able villain!"  lie  continued,  as  he 
paced  about  the  room  like  a  distract- 
ed man,  after  his  daughter  had  left 
him ;  "  insulting  scoundrel !  But  he 
shall  pay  for  this — the  usage  of  the 
world  gives  me  one  mode  of  ven- 
geance, and  I  shall  take  it,  though  I 
risk  my  life,  and  more  than  my  life, 
to  obtain  it — aye,  and  I  shall  do  it 
instantly — I  shall  not  suffer  my  blood 
to  cool,  lest  haply  this  monster  should 
escape.  I  am  alone — I  have  no  friend 
to  stand  by  my  side — but  I  will  go 
alone,  and  one  of  us  shall  die.  Oh 
Emily  !  God  shield  thee  then  !"  He 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  for 
a  moment,  and  then  flung  away  into 
his  study,  where  he  had  his  pistols— 
they  were  kept  loaded  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  house — he  put  them  in  hie 
pockets,  put  on  his  hat,  and  rushed 
out,  with  more  energy  of  body,  and 
a  thousand  times  more  fury  of  mind, 
than  he  had  ever  before  possessed. 
The  shades  of  evening  were  now 
closing  in,  and  the  moon  was  rising, 
but  he  thought  not  of  the  time,  nor 

j  of  any  thing  but  immediate  ven- 
geance; for  he  too  well  knew  the 
man  he  had  to  deal  with,  not  to  un- 

I    derstand  his  letter  in  its  true  light, 

•  and  not  to  know  that  the  foulest  in- 
jury was  intended.  Here  we  must 
leave  him  for  a  while,  to  relate  some 

i  other  circumstances  which  in  their 
consummation  became  connected 
with  the  catastrophe  of  that  evening. 
In  a  broad  cleft,  or  hollow,  in  the 
mountain's  side,  about  two  miles 
from  Glen  Cruagh,  there  had  lived, 
about  eight  years  before,  an  old  wo- 
man and  her  two  sons,  famed  as 
a  triumvirate  of  wickedness — the 
sons  occasionally  had  employment 
as  labourers,  but  it  was  understood 
they  lived  chiefly  by  depredation; 
and  if  a  sheep  was  missed  off  the 
mountain's  side,  it  was  suspected 
that  mutton,  or  the  value  of  it,  found 
its  way  thereupon  into  the  cabin  of 
the  "  Widdy  Lynch."  If  any  young 
girl  in  the  country  side  was  found  to 
have  bartered  her  virtue  for  gold, 
Widdy  Lynch  was  sure  to  have  had 
some  concern  in  it ;  and  if  any  rob- 
bery took  place,  her  cabin  was  the 
first  searched  for  the  stolen  goods. 
As  this  woman  and  her  sons,  although 
more  than  suspected  to  be  concern- 
ed in  so  much  guilt,  continued  always 
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to  keep  clear  of  such  evidence  as 
would  convict  them,  the  old  woman 
obtained  the  reputation  of  dealing 
with  the  devil — a  rumour  which  she 
by  no  means  discouraged,  as  it  gave 
her  a  double  influence  in  carrying 
on  her  nefarious  traffic,  and  in  eva- 
ding its  consequences.  But  the  pit- 
cher, as  the  proverb  says,  though  it 
goeth  often  to  the  well,  is  at  last 
broken ;  and  so  it  fell  out  with  the 
family  of  the  Lynches.  Colonel  B— — 
had  some  designs  upon  a  young  wo- 
man, who  lived  in  her  father's  house 
at  the  mountain's  foot,  about  two 
miles  beyond  Lynch' s  cabin;  and 
the  attentions  of  the  Colonel,  or  in- 
tentions rather,  becoming  known  to 
a  young  farmer  who  conceived  he 
had  some  pretensions  to  the  young 
woman  of  an  honester  character  than 
the  Colonel's,  he  determined  upon 
the  Irish  method  of  making  short 
work  of  the  matter,  by  forcibly  car- 
rying her  off,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
hired  the  two  Lynches,  who  were 
always  ready  to  engage  in  any  act  of 
desperation  for  a  reward.  With  their 
assistance  the  young  man  succeeded 
in  his  lawless  attempt ;  but  Colonel 
B ,  who  was  a  very  active  magis- 
trate when  personally  concerned,  re- 
solved to  deter  others  from  future 
interference  of  a  similar  kind  with 
his  amusements,  and  seized  the  cul- 
prits, whose  haunts  he  well  knew. 
The  men  were  brought  to  trial; 

and  merely  because  Mr  M had 

the  reputation  of  being  a  kind  man, 
and  a  friend  to  the  poor,  they  sum- 
moned him  to  "  give  them  a  charac- 
ter ;"  for  the  Irish  peasantry  cannot 
to  this  day  be  persuaded  that  a  trial 
is  merely  an  enquiry  into  the  truth,  but 
belie  ve  that  it  is  a  mode  of  attack,  much 
less  agreeable  to  them  than  if  made 
with  sticks  and  stones,  but  still  one  in 
which  a  muster  of  friends  is  of  great 
avail.  It  was  in  vain  Mr  M pro- 
tested he  could  say  nothing  to  their 
advantage.  They  insisted  on  his 
being  examined,  because  "  they  wor 
sure  his  honour  was  too  kind  a  gintle- 
man  to  give  them  a  bad  word;"  and 
he  was  examined,  and  what  he  said 
in  some  measure  tended  to  their 
conviction.  Both  Lynches  were  found 
guilty,  one  as  principal,  the  other 
as  an  accessory ;  and  one  was  trans- 
ported for  life,  and  the  other  for 
seven  years.  The  mother  escaped 
being  implicated  in.  this  affair  j  but 
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thr  proceeding*  were  iromg 
on,  fhe  liitted  up  aud  down  the 
country  like  an  e\il  spirit  —  now 
here,  now  there — with  a  mysterious 
M\  iltne*s  tliat  added  to  her  faun:  for 
supernatural  agency.  Supplication 
— \ot\>  of  u-iureance — curses,  deep 
and  dire,  sOie  used,  ;LS  it  wa-*  her  pur- 
pose to  coax  or  to  intimidate  those 
whose  evidence  was  to  be  used 
4pj|p»t  her  S..US,  but  all  was  unavail- 
ing ;  aud  when  they  were  taow  pro- 
nounced guilty,  her  face  grew  black, 
fMtohr  muttered  and  trembled,  but 
shed  no  tears. 

When,  with  the  rest  of  the  grand 

jury,  Colonel  B was  leaving  the 

court  house*  she  threw  herself  in 
hi*  way,  flung  back  her  bright  red 
cloak,  the  hood  of  which  had,  until 
then,  enveloped  her  head,  and,  on  her 
bended  knees,  with  her  hands  clasp- 
ed, and  her  long  grey  hair  stream- 
ing behind,  she  cursed  him  with 
the  energy  and  bitterness  of  a  fiend. 
"  Go  along,"  she  said,  "  and  may  the 
.urse  o'  the  widow,  that's  now  left 
childless  and  desolate,  cling  about 
you  night>  noon,  aud  morn  in',  as  long 
a-  you  live,  and  in  the  flames  of  hell 
alter  ye  die — aye,  black,  hard-heartr 
ed,  contrivin'  villain  as  ye  are,  an' 
al ways,  was,  an'  always  will  be!  Aye, 
go  your  ways,  and  may  my  curse  be 
poison  to  your  body  and  your  soul ! 
Ma\  you  never  know  satisfaction  or 
coiitiulmint  in  this  worlu,  and  may 
my  rcvcnire  bring  you  to  a  sudden 
death,  and  send  your  soul,  hot  an' 
.hiwin',  to  hell,  from  where  it  came  ! 
.This  is  uiy  curse,  an'  may  it  fall  on 
you  hot  and  heavy,  I  pray  God  J" 

It  was  not  the  words  alone,  but 
the  fearful  demoniac  wildness  of  the 
manner,  which,  to  those  who  beheld 
the  woman,  gave  an  impression  of 
indescribable  horror.  She  paused  as 

if  from  exhaustion ;  aud  .Mr  M 

went  over  to  her,  and  in  words  of 
pity,  which  even  disgust  could  not 
overcome,  lie-ought  her  to  go  away, 
and  M  1 1  m  i  H  with  decent  quiet  to  t  lie 
fete  which  the  law  had  necessarily 
brought  upon  her  son-.  "  Away!" 
|«b*>i»nid,  "  away!  chicken-hearted 
foal,  that  wouldn't  *j»ake.  a  word  for 
nay  boys!  May  be  I'll  have  revenge 
<rf  •y.tiu  UH>;  hut  j/o*Y«.  not  wicked, 

"  "1  AmsjuXuroppe  you."     She.  dis- 


wards  in  the  glen ;  but  once  a-y  ear,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  whivli 


•y  of  filcii  Cruayh. 
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her  B<ms  were  convicted,  slu 
ovnted  herself  be/ore  Colonel  B- 
and  renewed  her  curse.     No  matt 
uhere   he   went — she   do^'ed   hii 
and  on  that  day,  except  he 
himself  to  his  chamber,  the  \\idt 
renewed  her  malediction.    Thrice 
detected  her  in  crimes,  for  which 
was  enabled  to  throw  her  into 
for  a  short  period,  but  still  she 
free  again,  and  again  she  backed  1 
steps,  and  poured  out  upon  him  i 
bitterness  of  her  heart. 
About  a  month  before  the  e\  enii 

on  which  Mr  M rushed  forth 

seek  from  Colonel  B personal  s 

tisfaction  for  the  insult  otlered  to  ' 
daughter,  the  widow's  son  bad  ret 
ed  from  his  exile  of  seven  years. 
woman  still  occupied  her  wretcl 
cabin  on  the  hill-side,  and  to 
miserable  home  the  young  man 
turned.     The  old  woman  now  wa 
ed  more  erect — a  gleam  of  fierce  ')(. 
.was  seen  now  aud  then  to    ^la 
.from  beneath  her  projecting  l>ru 
and  people  said  it  was  not  like 
joy  she  should  have  shewn  to 
'her  son  again,  for  there  was  "  i 
.tinderness  in  it,  at  all  at  all."    Bi. 
satisfaction  in  which  there  was 
.thing  of  tenderness  lurked   in 
woman's  heart — she  had  pereuj 
her  son  to  undertake  a  murder ! 
the   day   on   which  Colonel 
wrote  his  letter  to  Emily,  he  receiv 
a  note,  which  was  found  in  the  t' 
How  it  came  there,  no  one 
.tell;  but  it  was  in  a  woman's  bar 
ill  spelled,  and  asking  him  to  be 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  below  t 
widow  Lynch's  cabin,  that  e\< 
at  the  rising  of  the  moon.,.  '\ 
were  initials  to  the  note  which 
knew — he  put  it  in  the  fire,  and 
termined  to  keep  the  appointim 
He.  had  gone  out  before  Mr  M- 
arrived  at  his  gate,  and  the  serv; 
replied,  with  a  look  of  astonishment, 
to  the  quick  aud  fierce  demand 
his  master  were  at  home,  "  Is  it  : 
niasUier  you  want,  HI  :" 

"  Yes — I  want  to  see  him  direct 

"  He's  gone  out," 

"  \Vherer" 

"  1'ihiu,  if  ito 

xflMIqilMH*IlM^f£K^^%0^^l 

lieerd  the  goBsoou  sayin'  that  lienjirt 

him  turuin'   up  1>«  the  river,  as  he 
u  a-  cumin'  home  just, HOW,  \\  id  sonn? 


at  k 


go  and  find  luu,," 
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Mr  M ,  as  he  turned  away,  de-     flung  himself  upon  Mr  M 

termined  to  seek  out  the  Colonel  be- 


fore ho  rested.  He  chanced  to  fol- 
low exactly  in  his  steps;  but  rapidly 
as  he  walked,  it  was  some  time  before 
he  perceived  his  antagonist  at  a 
considerable  distance  in  advance  of 
him,  walking  on  the  pathway  which 
skirted  the  stream,  as  it  ascended  to- 
wards the  mountain  region.  The 
moon  had  just  risen,  calm,  and  bright, 
and  beautiful,  peacefully  beaming 
m  the  rocks  and  furze,  and  glancing 
in  the  rapid  stream  as  it  pounced 
along  from  stone  to  stone,  yet  almost 
seeming  to  hush  its  wonted  mur- 
murs, through  sympathy  with  the 
calm  softness  of  the  light  that  trera- 
blfed  upon  it.  Such  an  appearance 
of  nature  formed  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  burning  fever  in  the  heart 
and  brain  of  the  insulted  parent,  who 
now  strode  along,  irritated  even  more 
than  he  had  previously  been,  by  the 
sight  of  the  man  whose  injuries  he 
sought  to  resent  and  avenge.  He 
had  now  approached  within  a  dozen 
paces— his  hands  were  upon  his  pis- 
tols, and  he  was  about  to  call  out  to 

Colonel  B ,  who  was  just  going  to 

pass  round  a  huge  lump  of  granite 
that  lay  in  the  way,  and  would  have 
concealed  him  momentarily  from  the 

view  of  Mr  M ,  when  the  report 

of  a  pistol  from  the  other  side  was 
heard,  and  in  the  same  instant  Colo- 
nel B leaped  breast  high  from 

tflie  ground,  and  then  fell  flat  upon  it, 
a  (load  man. 

A  moment  before,  and  Mr  M  •  • 
lijad  been  himself  eager  to  inflict  such 
a  doom  upon  the  man  who  now  lay 
stretched  almost  at  his  feet,  yet  at 
the  sight  of  what  was  done,  he  was 
petrified  with  horror,  and  stood  for 
a  moment,  feeling  as  if  his  burning 
heart  ha.d  been  plunged  in  icy  water. 
The  next  moment  his  recollection  re- 
Mrned,  and  rushing  round  the  rock, 
from  the  other  side  of  which  the  shot 
appeared  to  have  come,  he  found  the 
'Widow  Lynch  and  her  son,  the  lat- 
,,ter  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  still 
smoking  from  the  discharge  which 
had  killed  Colonel  B .  "  Mur- 
derers!" said  Mr  M -,  drawing 
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Jp* 

to  dis- 

armlrim— in  the  struggle  the  pist6I 
was  discharged,  aiid  the  t>all  whming 
past  the  ear  of  the  ruffian,  did  him 
no  injury.  Mr  M was  soon  over- 
powered, as  his  arms  having  been 
sei/ed,  he  could  not  use  his  second 
pistol  ,•  the  murderer  was  strong,  and 
having  flung  him  down,  planted  his 
kriee  upon  his  breast. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  mo- 
ther ?"  he  said.  "  Best  send  him  af- 
ter the  Colonel,  to  give  him  a  cha- 
racter," she  replied,  with  a  wild  and 
fiend-like  laugh.  "  I  said  I'd  have 
my  revenge  of  him  too,  an'  the  divil 
has  put  it  in  my  way  sooner  than  I 
expected." 

The  prostrate  man  thought  of  his 
daughter,  and  wished  for  lite.  "  Wo- 
man," he  exclaimed,  "  I  never  in- 
jured you !" — "  Hah — you  lie — you 
lie  !"  almost  shrieked  the  hag.  "  I 
asked  you  to  speak  a  word  for  my 
boys — for  the  boy  that  now  has  you  in 
his  grip — and  you  would  not — But," 
she  added,  after  a  little  pause,  "  I 
can't  hate  you,  as  I  did  the  villain 
that's  just  done  for.  If  you're  let  go, 
will  you  swear  never  to  say  a  word 
to  man  or  mortal  of  what  you  have 
seen  to-night?" — "No,"  said  Mr  M — 
firmly — "  Kill  me,  if  you  must;  but 
if  I  live,  I  shall  do  my  duty,  and  en- 
deavour to  bring  you  both  to  jus- 
tice." 

"  Hoh,  you  will  ?"  said  the  woman, 
and  repeated  her  horrid  laugh—"  but 
say  your  prayers  thin,  if  you  think 
they'll  do  you  any  good,  afore  you 
die."  She  paused  again  a  little 
space — her  eyes  glistened  as  if  some 
joyful  thought  had  struck  her,  and 
she  whispered  to  her  son. 

"  What  brought  you  here,  wid  a 
pistol  in  your  hand  ?"  she  said  again, 
addressing  Mr  M . 

"  May  God  forgive  me,"  he  repli- 
ed, "  a  wicked  purpose  ;  but  I  trust 
that  sin,  great  as  it  Avas  in  intention, 
may  not  be  imputed  to  me  !" 

"  I  don't  think  you  liked  the  Curuel 
much,  more  than  ourselves,  Mr  M — — . 
Maybe  if  we  hadn't  been  in  the  way 
just  now,  you'd  have  saved  us  the 
trouble  ?  What  brought  you  here,  I 


forth  one  of  his  pistols,  "  you  are  de-     say,  at  this  time,  wid  a  pistol  in  your 
te'c'ted  in  your  foul    assassination,     hand  ?" 


Surrender   yourself    instantly,"    he 

added' to' the  son,  "or  you  die  as 

's'u'r'ely  as'  the   man   you   have  just 

,  Shot*"   The  naau  made  no  reply,  but 


"  Not  to  assassinate  a  man  in  cold 
blood,"  replied  Mr  M^ 
so  foul  as  that  I  have'W*t.>> 
for,"  '.-a  tf"w>  UK? ;  nsf   o 
«>    fifa 
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M  Maylx*  you  will  though,''  said 
tin-  woman,  "  :in<l  >-:i\e  other  people 
from  !>i'iii:r  -impeded.  Lay  hoiilton 
him,  hiniii-,  :ni<l  take  him  oft'.  I 
charge  liim  wid  \\;\\  inir  shot  tin1  Cur- 
iii-l,  and  you'll  back  what  1  say — You 
-ecu  him,  didn't  your" — and  again 
came  forth  the  devilMi  laii-_rh. 

In  a  moment  the  unfortunate  Mr 

M saw  the  dreadful  situation  in 

which  he  was  placed — his  brain  spun 
round,  and  he  grew  sick,  with  the 
fear  not  of  death,  but  of  infamy. — 
"Spare  me, spare  me !"  he  cried  out 
in  agony. 

"  No,"  replied  the  woman,  in  a 
tone  which  seemed  like  the  echo  of 
his  own  "  No"  to  her  proposal  a  mi- 
nute before — the  wretch  mocked  him 
even  then. 

It  would  protract  my  tale  too  much 
to  tell  minutely  all  that  followed.  A 
host  of  circumstances  were  brought 

forward  against  Mr  M .  He  was 

proved  to  have  followed  the  Colonel 
to  a  lonely  place  under  strong  irri- 
tation ;  to  have  taken  his  pistols  with 
him,  of  which  one  was  discharged, 
and  the  woman  Lynch  and  her  son 
swore  positively  to  having  come  up- 
on him,  as  the  murder  was  done.  All 
this  was  coherent,  while  his  story 
was  improbable,  and  unsupported. 
True,  he  had  the  Colonel's  letter, 
which  he  said  had  provoked  him  to 
follow  M  m  with  pistols ;  but  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  examined  it,  could  see 
nothing  in  it  but  a  proposal  for  an 
elopement,  and  not  at  all  justificatory 
of  the  proceeding  which  it  was  said 
to  have  induced.  True,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  woman  Lynch  and  her 
son  was  bad  as  bad  could  be,  and  it 
was  very  possible  to  suppose  them 
capable  of  the  murder  which  Mr 

M alleged  they  had  committed  ; 

but  there  was  no  particle  of  evidence 
against  them,  save  the  assertion  of 
the  accused,  who  had  the  strongest 
possible  interest  in  speaking  falsely. 
The  weapon,  too,  with  which  he  al- 
leged the  murder  had  been  commit- 
ted, could  not  be  found,  although  the 
most  diligent  search  had  been'made 
in  and  around  Lynch's  cabin.  Mr 
M was  committed,  by  the  magis- 
trates, for  trial.  Who  shall  paint  his 
misery.orthat  of  the  wretched  Kmilv? 
Death, a  felon's  death — infamy,  horri- 
ble infamy — hung  over  her  father's 
head,  and  no  ray  of  comfort  pierced 
through  this  dreadful  storm  of  un- 


speakable calamity.  Fbratime,  some 
thing  like  insanity  took  po"r-M0n 
the  unfortunate  prisoner;  but  at  la 
t  he  consolation  of  reliirion\  isitedhii 
and  Kmily  became  his  ininNterii 
:m-el,  and  he  wept,  and  was  calu 
and  tasted  something  like  peace  ev< 
in  the  midst  of  misery  and  tears. 

Time  rolled  on — property   liv 
though  men,  who  call  it  theirs,  die 
and  it  became  necessary  to  arran" 
for  the  disposition  of  Colonel  I 
effects.    The  heir-at-law  was  hie  m 
phew,  who  had  but  a  few  weeks  be 
Tore  been  on  a  visit  with  him,  and  IK 
now  returned,  petrified  with  horrc 
at  what  had  happened,  and  utterly  ii 

credulous  as  to  the  guilt  of  Mr  M 

He  visited  him  in  prison,  and  lie 
ed  to  his  statement,  which  wasgiv 
in  the  language,  and  with  the  depo 
ment,  of  a  man  who  had  done  wi 
this  world,  and  only  testified 
truth,  for  the  truth's  sake.  The  p 
soner's  daughter  was  with  him,  f< 
humanity  did  not  refuse  that  lib- 
ing  to  his  gloomy  cell ;  and  if  one  ma 
speak  of  female  loveliness  in  *w 
situation,  even  there,  the  touch! 
dignity  of  her  extreme  sorrow, 
the  pious  duty  of  filial  love  in  win 
she  was  constantly  engaged,  gave 
depth  of  beauty  almost  anirelic  to  h 
peerless  face  and  form. 

Tears  stood  in  the  young  <?entl 
man's  eyes,  as  he  mounted  his  hi 
to  quit  the  prison-gate.  "  Aye,  yo' 
honour,"  said  the  servant,  as  he  he 
the  stirrup,  and  spoke  with  the  fa 
liarity  which  their  re-pective  a 
made  not  unnatural  between  ma- 
and  servant, "  'twas  a  sorrowful  sii: 
you  seen,  Til  warrant  me — a  kit 
gentleman  they  always  said  he 
— and  the  poor  young  crathur — < 
it's  hard,  an'  heavy,  an'  arely  her  mi 
fortunes  have  come  upon  hor." 

"  Aye,"  replied  his  master,  with 
sigh,    "  aye — Do   you  know  the 
people  that  are  the  witnesses  agrii 
him,  Peter?" 

"  Know  thim  ?  to  be  sure  T 
your  honour — but  I  b'lieve  the  di 
knows  them  better  nor  any  one  el 
an'  has  his  hoult  over  thim  «tr 
enough." 

"  Do  you  know  the  spot  whore  my 
nude  w'as  shot  .-" 

"  I  do,  your  honour,  well.  I  seen  it 
the   day  before  yisterday,   and  the 
mark  of  the  blood  on  the  grouni 
God  bless  us,  an'  be  about  u* !'' 
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"  I  wish  you  would  bring  me  to 
the  place." 

"  Whin,  your  honour  ?" 

"  This  evening,  after  we  ride 
home." 

"  The  cross  of  Christ  be  about  us ! 
Sure,  sir,  it  is  not  to  go  there  after 
dark  you  want  ?" 

"  No ;  there  will  be  moonlight.  It 
was  about  this  day  month  the  mur- 
der was  committed — and  by  moon- 
light. I  wish  to  see  it  under  similar 
circumstances." 

"  An  you're  not  afeerd,  sir  ?" 

"  Afraid,  fool !  No;  of  what  should 
I  be  afraid  ?" 

"  Why,  your  honour,  to  say  nothin' 
of  evil  sperrits,  for  maybe  you  that 
has  been  at  college  doesn't  beleeve 
in  them  like  us  poor  people — but  it's 
just  convanient  to  the  Lynches'  cabin, 
an' where  they  are  I'm  thinkin'  there's 
little  good." 

"  Never  mind,  take  courage,  and 
bring  me  to  the  place.  I  have  a  par- 
ticular reason  for  wishing  to  go 
there." 

Now,  in  sober  truth,  young  Frede- 
rick B had  no  reason  at  all,  but 

he  had  a  strong  impression  upon  his 
mind,  derived  from  he  knew  not 
what — a  presentiment,  if  philosophy 
would  allow  of  such  a  thing — that  by 
going,  he  would  discover  something 
of  importance;  and  upon  this  impres- 
sion, or  presentiment,  he  acted. 

At  moonrise  he  arrived  with  his 
servant  at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge, 
through  which  the  stream  passes  in- 
to the  glen.  Their  horses  were  left 
in  the  care  of  one  of  the  cottagers, 
and  they  proceeded  on  foot  up  the 
pathway  which,  exactly  a  month  pre- 
viously, had  been  trodden  about  the 

same  hour  by  Colonel  B and  Mr 

M •.  The  present  night,  too,  was 

calm  and  clear  as  that  nignt  had  been, 
and  all  was  silence,  save  the  rushing 
of  the  eager  stream. 

The  servant,  although  somewhat 
confident  from  the  presence  of  his 
master,  who  had  been  "  at  College," 
yet  felt  some  fear  withal,  and  as  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  rock  where 
the  murder  was  committed,  which 
they  did  while  yet  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  it,  he  involuntarily 
stopped,  and  looked  round  with  an 
anxious  gaze  as  far  as  his  eyes  could 
reach. 

«  What  is  the  matter,  Peter  V"  said 
his  master. 
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"  Nothin',sir — only  I  thought  I  seen 
—Look,  sir,  don't  you  think  you  see 
somethin'  movin'  down  the  side  o' 
the  hill,  toart  [towards]  the  rock  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  his  master,  looking  in 
the  direction  pointed  out,  "  I  do'seo 
what  I  take  to  be  two  persons  walk- 
ing that  way.  I  see  them  now  more 
plainly — it  is  a  man  and  a  woman. 
vVhatails  you, man? — does  one  man 
and  an  old  woman  frighten  you  ?" 

"  It's  the  Widdy  Lynch  and  her 
son,"  whispered  the  man ;  "  an'  the 
divil's  not  far  off,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  I'll  be  bail." 

"  Hush,  Peter — let  us  observe  their 
motions — see,  they  are  getting  down 
under  the  shadow  of  that  rock.  Good 
Heaven !  they  have  vanished  !" 

"  No,  your  honour,"  said  Peter, 
smiling  to  find  that  for  once  he  knew 
better  than  his  master  who  had  been 
at  college — "  they're  only  gone  close 
to  the  rock,  and  are  quite  hid  in  the 
shade — the  bames  o'  the  moon  is  all 
on  the  other  side — they're  gone  there 
to  hatch  some  divilment,  I'll  warrant 
me." 

"  Could  we  get  to  the  other  side 
of  the  rock  without  being  perceived 
by  them,  Peter  ?" 

"  Not  if  you  go  straight  forward, 
sir — for  they'd  see  us  immadiately ; 
but  if  you  go  up  the  side  of  the  hill 
a  bit,  and  keep  up  till  we  get  beyant 
the  rock,  thin  we  can  come  down  up- 
on the  far  side  of  it." 

"  Let  us  do  so,  then.  I  should 
wish,  if  possible,  to  hear  their  con- 
sultation." 

The  plan  was  put  into  execution, 
and  in  half  an  hour  they  found  them- 
selves approaching  the  rock  on  the 
opposite  side  from  that  on  which 
they  had  before  seen  it. 

"  Think  you  they  are  still  there  ?" 
said  Frederick  B . 

"  I  do,  sir,"  replied  the  servant; 
"  I  kep  my  eye  on  the  place,  an'  bar- 
rin'  they  wint  within  the  last  two 
minits,  they're  still  in  the  same  spot." 

"  How  shall  we  get  close  upon 
them  ?" 

"  You  can  climb  up  upon  the  rock, 
an'  get  over  their  heads,"  replied  the 
servant,  whose  spirit  of  enterprise 
had  now  overcome  his  fear. 

"  Good — that  will  be  the  best 
way." 

"  This  is  the  way  to  do  it,  your 
honour,"  said  Peter,  pulling  off  Ins 
boots,  in  which  his  example  was  fol- 


tht  VuUfy  of  fi'fen  Cruagh. 


by  hw  mMU»r;  and  they  went 
-i leu t  anil  warily,  afl  the 
fowler  creep-  to  take  his  aim.  They 
readily  climbed  tin-  KM  k,  and  lyin? 
flat  upon  the  top,  with  their  heads 
almost  reaching  oxer  the  xerire  »" 
tin-  darkened  sj<|e.  they  easily  over- 
lifHid  tin-  whispered  conversation  of 
the  pair  Iveiieath. 

"  I  wonder  you're  not  afeerd,  nio- 
tlier,"  said  the  man,  "  to  come  down 
to  this  place,  of  all  places  in  the 

woi -Id, to  perMiad e  to  sware  more, 

whin  I  tell  you  I'd  rather  kill  another 
man  than  sware.  Let  them  take  your 
own  oath,  but  don't  ax  me  to  go  In- 
to a  n iort-1  ioi ise  agin." 

"  Sware !"  said  the  woman — "  why, 
what's  swarin'  ?  or  what's  in  a  coort- 
house,  or  a  judge's  wig,  to  frighten 
ye  ?  Is  that  the  courage  you  larnt  in 
foreign  parts,  to  be  afraid  to  spake, 
you  that  did  the  raal  business  so  < •  1  i- 
verlv  ?  Musha,  but  it  was  a  steady 
hand  that  sent  the  bullet  into  the 
middle  of  his  forehead— what  is 
there  in  your  tongue,  that  it  can't  be 
as  steady  as  your  hand  ?" 

"  Well,  mother,  don't  say  more 
about  it  now — I'll  see  afore  the  trial 
conies 
do 

Where's  the  pistol  ?  I  want  to  lend 
it  to  Kelly  in  the  momin'." 

"  In  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  rock 
overhead,"  said  the  woman — "  Pull 


mes  on,  an*  make  up  my  mind  to 
it ;  but  I  wish  you  d  let  me  off. 


out  the  stone  first,  that  I  put  in 
it  to  prevent  it  trettin;.'  wet." 

The   man  placed    his  two    ham 
upon  the  rock  above  his  head, 
made  a  spring  to  f?et  upon  it,  \vh« 
he  found  himself  in  the  irrasp  of 

derick    B .     He    was    paralysed 

with  sudden  fear,  and  made  little 
no  resistance  to  being  secured.  Tl 
woman  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  th 
resigned  herself  to  her  fate.  "  Ay< 
she  muttered — "  Aye,  and  now  my 
time  i*  come ;  and  sure  I  mijfht  ha\  e 
known  it — didn't  I  dhrame  last  niuht 
that  I  made  the  ould  man  that' 
jail  a  present  of  a  black  coffin, 
he  threw  it  back  to  me,  an'  said 
would  do  for  myself?" 


Three    years    afterwards,   Emily 

M was  promoted  much  nearer 

the  top  of  the  alphabet,  and,  as  Emi- 
ly B ,  appeared  the  lovely 

happy  wife  of  him  whose  fo 
chance  it  had  been  to  rescue  her 
ther  from  the  peril  that  impended, 
over  him.  The  old  gentleman  still  kept 
his  beautiful  cottage,  and  old  .Mar- 
guerite still  lived  to  take  care  of  it. 
The  skeletons  of  the  Widow  Lynrh 
and  her  son  hang  in  the  surgeon'* 
room  of  the  county  infirmary,  whi- 
ther their  bodies  hatd  been  sent  to 
anatomized. 

So  eiide  my  tale. 


ECLOGA. 
CHRISTOPUERUS — DUX — SATEU.BS. 

C.T.RKLEA  camera,  penetralibus  Ambroshuiis, 
Flavus  ubi  rorem  Tapitourius  iste  ministrat 
Montanum, — (ros  hie  certe  stillatus  Olympo  !) 
Naacentis  speciosa  Magze  portenta  coqiiebat 
Christopherus,  nomen  cui  dat  Septeutrio  clarum,— 
Forte  suis  vacuus  sociis,  solitaque  podagra : 
Namque  evanuerant  victi  certamine  Bacchi 
Signifer,  et  Porcus,  T1tiliaton|uo  benignus. — 
Conerepuert?  fores  subito,  simul  et  venerando 
Kn  !  sese  obtulcre  seni  Dux  atque  Satelles; 
Hie  noviis  acer  eques,  et  homo  novus ; — ille  duello 
Strenuus  heroinn  victor,  i)roeenuii(jue  senatu  : 
AlreuH  huic  rutilo  vultus,  sed  ferrous  illi. 
Nempe  MuL'a-  aiispiciinn  patrociniumque  petebant  :- 
.•Kinuliis  optat  uterque  alium  ]>rtrstare  fa\  ore 
Christopher! ;  tantum  hoc  ausus  11011  cedere  Duci 
Alter,  jir;eterea  roncedere  cuucta  paratus. 
Annuit  liis  pator,  et  mini  tremefecit  utrumqtie 
I  t  »orices  binos  viso  terrore  inolossi. 
Juasit  et  alteruiu  couteudere  vereibus  auibos, 


....;.  Edoya.    . 

Quo  inelius  constaret  uter  patriseque  Magzequo 
Gratior; — ille  vafer!  quoniaui  arabos  calce  libeutei 
Expulerat, — comitas  vetucrc  raetusque  podagra?. 
Assensere  illi : — inelos  prior  incipit  heros. 

DUX. 

Ille  ego.cui  Bonapars  palmam  dedit  iste  fugatus, — 
Victus  et  eloquio  cedit  Caneius  ordo* 
Flamiuiusque, — raihi  Mars  Mercuriusque  secundi. 
Dux  ego  magnificus,  princeps,  primusque  minister. 

SATELLES. 

Ille  ego  qui  Scriba  atque  Senator  acerrimus  olim, 
Nunc  tenue  cauto,  mutatse  conscius  aura?, 
Velo  auras  quascunque  meo  captare  peritus, — 
Candidus,  ingenuus,  facilis,  liberalis,  honestus. 


DUX. 


De  me  altus  pero  speciem  nomenque  recejiit, 
Alitis  utque  Jovis  rostrum  mihi  nasus  aduncus, 
Atque  mess  laternaru  aequant  hnttamine  faucea  : 
Quapropter  laurum  constat  mihi  jure  deberi. 

SATELLES. 

Nonne  decora  mihi  facies,  flavique  capilli  ? 
Sericus  et  sermo  nonne  est,  et  serica  vestis, 
Qua  me  indutum  pinxit  e,ques  Lauren ti us  iste  ?. 
Quare  mihi  laurum  debitum  tu  cede,  benigne  : 


Auspice  me,  Officium  vix  tandem  cegreque  resignat, 
Metcatu  solitus  libero  gaudere  Minister, 
Literulas  proprie  quia  scribere  nescit  ineptus  : 
Callidus  ipse  autem  Scriptor  sum  literularuin. 

SATELLKS. 

Ecquid  dulcius  est,  bene  quam  munita  tenere    . 
Scamna  satellitibus  Fiscalia,  templa  serena, 
Despicere  unde  queatis  Humum,  numerisque  videre 
Errare,  Officiique  vias,  lieu !  qua;rere  frustra  ? 


Insanum  me  olim  sedem  Jiauc  ambire  fatebar, 
Quorsum  hacV  Dementi  Pho-bus  quoudam  Pluictonti 
Annuit  invitus  patrios  conscendere  currus, 
Dementique  mihi  Princeps  commisit.habenas. 

S.VTELLES. 

Ecce  novus  custos  tota,  si)eculatur  in  urbe 
Coeruleus,  mea  cura;  qualis  solet  esse  Priapug, 
TeiTor  ego  furum, — nisi  quod  sit  ligneus  iste, 
Haud  ego:  Judsei  Membrum  et  me  jactor  apollie. 

Talia  cantabant:  alto  It; te  sopore  prehensn  • 
Interea,  subito  stertit  laevum  atque  sonorum, 
Haud  secus  ac  tormenta  tonant  ingentia  belli : 
Hi  f'ugere,  atque  Novas  trepidi  percurrere  Atlienas. 


*  "I  will  stand  or  f»ll  with  my  order. !1 

LORD  Gu.r.v. 
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Ait  Christopherum  Johannes  Monitor  S. 

Quare  mihi,  domim*.  Magam  nupt-i   .•••--a-<  mitten-.'     Verdm  est,  hei 
niini-,  iiiiiimillns  Artinilu*  meos  M:iLram  rejecNse  ;  altamen  decein  aut 
dfciin   in  jiairiui*  admi-it   Mii*.     Krgo  11011  dedignatus  sis  quod  earner 
iiieam  rursus  iste  Buchanan  illu-tn-t. — \  air. 

Chriatopherut  Johanni  Monitor!  S. 

Tibi  viro  literatishimo,  magna  cujus  in  nos  nou  dicimus  officia,  sed 
rita  quoque,  no«  offensioni  esue,  id  Christopherum  a»gre  habet  Nost 
6006  delictum  ominsionis,  haudquaquam  coniinisMonis  peccatuin,  tibi 
Buasum  habeas,  precamur.  Te,  in  latebris  tuis  al>M-imdituin,  ab  oculis  n 
tris  semotum  cur  tamdiu  celas  ?  Ad  nos,  ubi  habites — (nam  per  incurii 
quam  maxiine  vitnperandam  id  nobis  prorsus  excidit) — Mayam  rescribenti 
mittendam  curabinms.  V \\nam  facilitate™,  mutui  inter  nos  frequentiorisque 
epistolarum  commercii  dares. — Vale. 

AN  ECLOGUE. 
CHRISTOPHER— DUKE — THE  SUB. 

Translated  by  Timothy  Tickler. 

IN  the  Blue  Chamber,  far  from  vulgar  eyes, 

Where  Tappytourie  mountain  dew  supplies, 

(That  dew  Olympus-still'd,  of  precious  worth  !) 

Sat  Christopher — whose  name  is  from  the  North,— 

Concocting  in  his  great  and  mighty  mind 

His  coming  Number — to  astound  mankind. 

Alone  he  sat ;  his  gossips  and  his  gout 

Had  vanish'd — conquer  d  in  a  drinking-bout ; 

Sir  Morgan,  Hogg,  and  Tickler  the  benign, 

Floor' d,  had  confess'd  the  power  of  North — and  wine. 

Bang  went  the  door,  when  lo  !  at  once  appear'd 
Before  the  man  so  reverend,  and  revered, 
The  conquering  Hero, — he  whose  arm  of  might 
Heroes  have  felt, — and  senates  feel  with  fright ; 
And  with  him  came  Sir  Sub — that  upstart  wight — 
Whose  brazen  brow  the  fairest  locks  environ, 
Strange  contrast  to  his  master's  face  of  iron  ! 

Say  what  their  errand :  Maga's  fostering  care 
And  patronizing  smile  of  Christopher 
Each  vied  to  have  :  and  though  tne  ducal  frown 
Could  make  the  Sub  not  callliis  soul  his  own, 
Yet  he  his  master's  rival  now  was  seen, — 
Such  is  the  power  ofBlackwood's  Magazine  / 

North  nodded.    Trembling  like  a  brace  of  rats. 
At  the  dread  sound  of  terrier  dogs — or  cats, 
They  heard  a  voice  that  bid  them  first  rehearse 
Their  several  actions  in  alternate  verse, 
That  Maga  and  their  country  thus  might  see 
The  greater  which,— and  whose  the  meed  should  be. 

The  sly  one,  North  !  He  burn'd  to  kick  them  out, 
Had  not  politeness,  and  the  fear  of  gout, 
Forbade,— while  both  assenting  thus  began, 
The  Hero  first ;  and  thus  the  descant  ran. 

m-Kr. 

am  the  man  who  pull'd  Napoleon  down. 
I  am  the  man  whose  jrenius  crain'd  renown 
For  eloquence,  which  forced  and  tore  away 
The  orders  of  Lord  Bishops— and  tord  Grey. 
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The  palm  of  Mars  and  Mercury  I  wear— 

I-the  illustrious  Duke,  Prince,  Premier  I 

'  ' 

I,  erst  a  Scribe,  and  most  renown'd  M.P. 

Must  now  sing  small,  since  times  are  changed  with  me. 

Fickle  the  winds  !  but  I  can  shift  my  sail, 

Varying  my  canvass  to  the  varying  gale. 

Easy  of  access,  candid,  open,  free — 

A  man  of  sterling  worth— behold  in  me. 

DUKE. 

The  name  and  fashion  of  those  boots  are  mine, 
Call'd  Wellingtons  :  my  nose  is  aquiline— 
Like  Jupiter's  own  bird's ;  and  then  my  jaws 
Are  lantern-shaped ;  thus,  then,  I  have  shewn  cause 
Why  I  should  wear  the  laurel  with  applause. 

SUB. 

Is  not  my  face  quite  handsome  ? — locks  of  fire ! 
Silken  my  words,  and  silken  my  attire, 
In  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  painted  me  ! 
Good  Mr  North,  the  laurel's  mine,  you  see. 

DUKE. 

Full  many  a  tug  and  tough  set-to  were  mine 
Before  the  friend  to  Free  Trade  would  resign, 
Who  clung  to  office,  and  defied  my  fighting : 
I  ousted  him  by  cunningly  inditing 
Epistles  to  this  sumph — in  letter-writing. 

SUB. 

What  lovelier  sight,  than  when  our  friends  are  seen 
Crowding  the  Treasury  benches — all  serene ! 
To  see  Joe  Hume,  poor  arithmetic  soul ! 
A-blundering  up  the  tottle  of  the  whole, 
And  vainly  trailing  his  bewilder'd  feet 
Through  the  dark  labyrinths  of  Downing  Street. 

DUKE. 

Madness  I  call'd  it  once — to  think  that  I 
Could  e'er  aspire  to  where  I  sit  so  high. 
Like  the  mad  boy,  who  would  his  father  duu 
To  let  him  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun- 
So  the  state  coach  I  too  resolved  to  try— * 
My  Prince  is  Phoebus — Phaeton  am  I. 

SUB. 

Behold  my  new  police— all  clad  in  blue, 
Scouring  the  town,  they  meet  my  gladden' d  view. 
Priapus-like,  the  dread  of  every  rogue, 
No  blockhead  I — though  he  was  but  a  log. 
I  have  the  honour  now  to  represent 
The  Jew  Manasseh— in  our  Parliament. 

Such  was  the  song :  when,  lo !  an  awful  snore 
From  sleeping  North,  loud  as  a  cannon's  roar, 
Inspired  them  with  such  terror,  that  they  rush 
Forth  to  Edina's  streets,  with  many  a  bounce  and  pusht 
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DAN'S  FIRST  PARLIAMENTARY  CAMPAIGN 

l)\v,  who  in  Ireland  led  the  way, 
At  hear!  of  mob  debaters, 
Presumed  upon  an  e<iual  sway 
'Mongst  British  legislators. 

But  bullyhig  phrase,  and  bellowing  lungs, 
That  won  such  fame  in  Erin, 
Proved,  among  England's  polish'd  tongues, 
An  awkward  interfering. 

As  when  a  long-ear'd  quadruped, 
Perchance  with  horses  straying, 
Emits  the  music  of  his  head, 
And  fancies  that  lie's  neighing, 

Dan  tried  a  speech,  a  ioke,  a  sneer, 
With  Kerry  brogue  adorned; 
While  some  could  force  themselves  to  "hoc 
\\1iat  all  of  high  mind  scorned. 

"  This  theatre  will  never  do," 
Says  Dan,  "  my  pranks  to  play  on  ; 
1  have  a  fitter  place  in  view — 
A  noble  stage  plebeian." 

So  off  he  march'd  on  bounding  toe, 
(St  Giles's  guards  attending,) 
To  where  Carli/e,  and  Hunt,  and  Co. 
Were  constitution-mending. 

Soon  as  Clare's  oracle  appear' d, 
At  head  of  his  dear  craturs, 
The  pious  conclave  rose,  and  cheer'd 
This  prince  of  Irish  praters. 

Huzza !  huzza  !  the  day's  our  own — 
Down  palace,  peer,  and  steeple ; 
Tithes,  taxes,  charters,  all  o'erthrown, 
No  Sovereign  but  the  People  ! 

Here  Dan  was  quite  at  home,  for  why  ': 
'Twas  famous  agitation ; 
So  up  he  got  immediately, 
And  made  a  grand  oration  ! 

Say,  what  shall  be  the  hero's  meed 
For  eloquence  so  charming  ? 
Carlile,  perhaps,  may  mend  his  creed, 
All  fears  of  Hell  disarming. 

Hunt  may  perpetual  stuff  supply 
To  blacken  Dan's  old  leather ; 
And  Cobbett  praise  him  to  the  sky 
For  three  whole  weeks  together. 

But  when  tin's  champion  shall  repair, 
(The  Session  duly  ended,) 
To  boast  among  his  friends  at  flare 
How  ho  their  rights  defended— 

All  done  by  him  in  Parliament, 
With  all  his  vaunting  notion-, 

•  •ntenre  shall  present— 

. 1':^;^ ""^ 
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THE  Pitt  Clubs  have  had  no  an- 
nual meeting,  and  this  is  construed 
by  their  enemies  into  proof  that  they 
are  sinking  into  dissolution.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  assert  the  contrary;  the 
reasons  they  have  given  for  their 
conduct  seem  greatly  deficient  in  va- 
lidity, and  we  can  scarcely  concede 
that  such  bodies  have  real  existence 
when  they  do  not  assemble.  We 
wish  it  were  not  our  duty  to  say  that 
they  have  been  some  time  defunct  in 
regard  to  original  object  and  due 
operation. 

If  Mr  Pitt  had  been  as  much  fa- 
voured by  fortune  as  he  was  by  na- 
ture, it  would  have  been  very  super- 
fluous, at  this  moment,  to  assert  his 
fame  as  a  statesman  of  the  highest 
order — as  the  greatest  Minister  Eng- 
land ever  possessed.  But,  alas !  the 
adverse  fate  was  his,  from  which  ge- 
nius of  the  first  class  seems  only  ex- 
empted in  the  exception.  Living  in 
times  of  war,  his  reputation,  to  the 
erring  gaze  of  the  world,  depended, 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  war's  suc- 
cess, and,  consequently,  on  the  abi- 
lity and  conduct  of  foreign  coadju- 
tors ;  from  this  the  failure  threw  its 
disgrace  on  him,  which  was  produ- 
ced by  incapacity  or  treachery  he 
could  not  prevent.  His  mighty 
powers  formed  the  alliances,  created 
the  means,  lighted  up  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  country,  smote  his  do- 
mestic foes — in  a  word,  achieved,  as 
far  as  his  accountability  extended, 
the  most  magnificent  triumph;  but 
he  reaped  from  it  only  the  conse- 
quences of  defeat,  through  the  defeat 
of  others,  for  which  he  was  not  in  re- 
ality responsible. 

Though  the  battle  was  lost  abroad, 
it  was  still  won  in  its  essential  ob- 
jects ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  was  not 
a  matter  to  be  noticed  by  the  mass 
of  mankind.  The  foreign  disasters 
forced  themselves,  in  exaggerated 
detail,  on  the  sight  of  all ;  but  the 
glorious  and  momentous  victories  at 
home  were  only  defensive  ones — 
they  merely  preserved  what  had  be- 
fore existed;  therefore  they  were  dis- 
regarded, save  as  things  of  cost  and 
sacrifice. 

The  Avar  compelled  this  great  Mi- 
nister to  make  his  general  policy 
sullen  icnt  to  it,  and  restricted  him 


to  the  path  of  unpopularity  and  oblo- 
quy. It  imposed  on  him  the  repul- 
sive duty  of  multiplying  the  public 
burdens,  invading  pecuniary  profits, 
compelling  sacrifices  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  feeding  the  fury  of  party 
and  faction.  To  give  the  utmost 
effect  to  this,  he  had  an  Opposition 
arrayed  against  him,  powerful  in. 
talent,  spirit,  popular  delusion,  and 
discontent,  means  of  every  kind,  and 
profligate  contempt  of  the  rules  of 
honourable  warfare  beyond  example. 

It  has,  therefore,  naturally  hap- 
pened that  Mr  Pitt's  reputation  has 
suffered  great  injustice.  He,  how- 
ever, left  sufficient  behind  him  to 
enable  the  historian  to  shew  the 
magnitude  of  his  powers,  and  give 
to  his  fame  its  deserved  brilliancy. 

The  Minister  whose  name  tower- 
ed above  those  of  such  contempo- 
raries as  he  possessed  in  Parliament, 
and  filled  Europe  as  that  of  the  un- 
conquerable opponent  of  such  men 
as  ruled  France — who,  in  spite  of 
almost  every  conceivable  impedi- 
ment and  misfortune,  triumphantly 
defended  his  country  against  such 
foreign  confederacies  as  assailed  her, 
smote  such  an  Opposition  as  he  had 
to  contend  with,  crushed  such  a  spi- 
rit as  then  possessed  the  nation,  pro- 
vided the  resources  for  such  a  war,  and 
surmounted  such  mighty  and  unpre- 
cedented difficulties  as  at  every  step 
encountered  him — could  not  have 
been  other  than  one  of  transcendent 
powers.  That  Mr  Pitt  was  a  master 
in  foreign  policy,  is  abundantly  pro- 
ved by  his  labours,  and  the  influence 
he  possessed  abroad;  his  pre-emi- 
nence as  a  financier  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged ;  in  respect  of  manu- 
factures and  trade,  it  was  the  com- 
mon remark  of  the  deputations  of 
men  of  business  who  conferred  with 
him,  that  he  was  better  acquainted 
with  their  respective  trades  than 
themselves;  and  that  he  equally  ex- 
celled in  general  domestic  policy,  is 
established  by  his  measures  and  the 
lead  which  he  took  on  every  ques- 
tion. As  an  orator  we  have  only  to 
look  at  those  whom  he  surpassed  as 
colleagues,  or  overthrew  as  oppo- 
nents. Mr  Canning  stated  not  long 
before  his  death,  that  he  was,  as  a 
debater,  worth  any  ten  who  were 
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iii  the  House  of  Commons. 
None  lint  a  mail  of  the  \ery  liiirliest 

political  genii  is  roulil  have  1 n  thus 

eminent  in  all  the  departments of  tiiu 
science  of  government. 

Can  such  a  man  be  found  amidst 
all  who  ever  filled  office,  or  shone  in 
Parliament?  Compared  with  his  fa- 
ther, Fox,  Burke,  or  Canning,  he 
stand-,  in  creative  and  executive  abi- 
lity, variety  of  powers,  and  all  the 
more  solid  and  rare  characteristics 
of  tin-  statesman,  the  proud  superior. 
Men  maybe  named  among  them,  on 
whom  the  title  of  great  has  been  be- 
stowed more  bountifully;  but  not 
one  who  was  tested  with  such  terri- 
ble severity,  or  who  raised  in  a  life 
of  tempests  and  battle  such  gigantic 
memorials  of  his  greatness. 

Hia  reputation  is,  indeed,  rapidly 
rising  to  the  lofty  pre-eminence 
which  belongs  to  it :  neglected  by  his 
friends,  it  is  receiving  the  testimony 
of  his  former  enemies  and  traducers. 
The  Whig,  who  not  many  years  ago 
publicly  wished  the  words  to  be  en- 
graven on  his  tomb—"  Here  lies  the 
enemy  of  William  Pitt," — now  quotes 
him  as  an  authority,  and  avows,  that 
he  agrees  in  general  principle  with 
those  who  call  themselves  his  fol- 
lowers. The  reformer  declares  he 
in  treading  the  steps  of  Pitt.  The 
man  of  free  trade  asserts  he  is  carry- 
ing into  effect  Pitt's  intentions;— 
and  the  general  innovator  defends 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  is  on- 
ly doing  what  Pitt  attempted  or 
wished  to  do.  Tory,  Whig,  and  Li- 
beral— all  parties  shelter  themselves 
under  his  name,  and  actually  or  in 
effect  call  themselves  his  disciples. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  vindicate 
him  from  the  charges  contained  in 
this,  or  to  use  it  in  illustration  of  the 
turpitude  of  party ;  it  is  equally  un- 
necessary for  us  to  enlarge  on  the 
conclusive  evidence  it  affords  in  fa- 
Tour  of  his  transcendent  powers. 

Unpardonable  should  we  be,  were 
we  to  speak  no  farther  in  his  praise. 
Mr  Pitt «  patriotism  equalled  his  ta- 
lent.-*. He  was  an  Englishman,  the 
minister  of  his  native  land,  and  his 
enthusiastic  affection  for  England, 
and  tier  institutions,  glowed  in  every 
Mieeeh,  mid  L'o\erned  every  action. 
His  interest  saw  hers  alone ;  his  am- 
bition could  only  gratify  itself  by 
labouring  for  her  ereatne»- ;  for  her 
he  provoked  every  aspersion,  braved 


every  peril,  and  sacrificed  cv 
tiling.  Hi»  integrity  equalled  1> 
patriotism.  It  would  be  small  urai 
to  say,  he  was  incapable  of  the  r 
volting  apostasy  and  treason, 
irrotelliug  hypocrisy,  iuu 
corruption,  which  now  BO  gre.aU 
abound;  the  pride  alone  of  a  1 
haughty  man  would  have  been  - 
ficient  to  protect  him  from  the  i 
quity  and  degradation.  But  his  h 
nesty  on  every  point  was  so  p 
and  self-evident,  that  calumny  nuv 
dared  to  attempt  to  sully  it.  Temp 
ed,  provoked,  and  coerced, — plac 
in  such  circumstances,  that  di-r 
gard  of  principle  would  often  JIH\ 
been  fair  retaliation,  and  in  its  etlec 
a  virtue;  nothing  could  make  hi 
swerve  from  the  stern  and  dm 
rous  spirit  of  Old  English  hono 
No  leading  public  man  can  be  fou 
in  English  history,  whose  life  as 
whole  equalled  his  in  demonstr; 
tions  of  undeviatiug,  exalted  patri 
i  >t  i  -in  ;  and  whose  patriotism  equ  * 
led  his  in  unconquerable  disdain 
all  but  t lie  most  righteous  mean-. 

Eternal  reverence  to  the  menu 
of  William   Pitt!— -and  it  will 
given,  by  that  England  for  which 
lived  and  died. 

The  Pitt  Clubs  were  formed 
support  the  general  principles  an 
system  by  which  he  was  governed 
and  in  motive  they  were  worthy 
him  and  his   country.     Unlike 
Whig  and  some  other  association 
they  were  intended  to  uphold,  not 
party  without  reference   to  creed, 
but  creed  without  reference  to  party; 
they  had  for  their  object  to  maintain 
every  thing  which  was  sacred  and 
precious  to  the  empire.     Such  insti- 
tutions would  be  invaluable  if  they 
could  be  preserved  in  spirit  and  in- 
tention from  degeneracy;  but  expe- 
rience seems  to  shew  that  this  is  any 
thing  rather  than  possible. 

If  even  they  exclude  the  heads  of 
party,  the  ruling  men  in  them  can 
scarcely  be  other   than   subject    to 
such  heads;    and    in  conseque 
party  is  enabled  either  to  make  them 
its  tools,  or  to  neutralize  them.    Tl»e 
Brunswick  Clubs  of  Ireland  were 
formed  to  withstand  a  single  change, 
and  they  were  tree  from 
with  both  the  Ministry  and  OppnM 
tinii.    Nevertheless,  when  die  .Mini 
stry   introduced  the  change, 
were  practically  dissolved :  Lun 
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without  such  bodies  was  convulsed 
to  its  centre,  and  on  the  verge  of  re- 
volution, Avhile  Ireland  with  them 
was  comparatively  tranquil  and  mo- 
tionless. Government  paralysed 
them,  and  made  them  negatively  to  a 
large  extent  its  supporters,  by  its  in- 
fluence with  their  leaders. 

The  Pitt  Clubs  included  various 
party  heads,  and  this  soon  ruined 
them  for  purposes  of  public  benefit. 
The  secession  of  Mr  Canning  from 
them,  through  hostility  to  the  toast 
of  Protestant  ascendency,  formed 
one  of  those  instances  of  suspicious 
inconsistency,  of  Avhich  too  many 
are  to  be  found  in  his  history.  The 
determined  anti-reformer  had  less 
right  to  call  himself  Pitt's  disciple, 
than  the  determined  anti-Catholic; 
and  it  was  wholly  indefensible  in 
him  to  abandon  them  on  what  was 
only  the  exception  to  the  rule.  On 
a  single  article,  and  it  a  questionable 
one,  of  a  general  creed,  he  introduced 
into  them  the  destructive  spirit  of 
division,  and  deprived  them  of  a 
powerful  portion  of  Pitt's  followers. 
His  efforts  to  overturn  them,  because 
he  could  not  make  them  his  instru- 
ments, aided  certain  of  his  colleagues 
greatly  in  making  them  theirs. 

Several  years  ago,  the  principles 
and  system  of  Pitt,  more  especially 
such  parts  of  them  as  he  rather  crea- 
ted than  adopted,  were  abandoned 
by  the  government.  We  need  not 
cite  proofs  to  establish  what  is  mat- 
ter or  general  confession.  The  Whigs 
made  it  their  boast  that  they  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  them,  and  no 
one  suspects  that  apostasy  in  them 
produced  the  harmony  between  their 
creed  and  that  of  the  Ministry;  on 
the  contrary,  the  latter  always  ac- 
knowledged that  the  harmony  flow- 
ed from  its  Own  change  of  creed. 
When  this  was  done,  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Pitt  Clubs  ?  Did  they, 
in  conformity  with  the  solemn  obli- 
gations on  which  they  were  founded, 
divide  themselves  from  party,  and 
make  a  stand  for  the  Pitt  principles 
and  system  ?  No,  they  servilely  sup- 
ported government  in  overthrowing 
what  they  were  formed  to  defend. 
They  successfully  resisted  Mr  Can- 
ning, because  they  had  more  poAver- 
ful  official  men  to  lead  them  in  it  ; 
but  here  their  resistance  ended :  the 
influence  which  led  them  to  this, 
also  reversed  them  in  object.  They 


sunk  into  mere  nnti-Catholic  onee  ; 
and  it  was  sufficiently  ludicrous  to 
see  bodies  which  bore  the  name  of 
Pitt,  opposing  the  Catholic  Question, 
and  sanctioning  the  war  against  the 
general  policy,  bank  notes,  an  effi- 
cient sinking-fund,  and  every  thing 
Avith  which  such  name  Avas  more  im- 
mediately identified. 

These  Clubs,  in  truth,  degenerated 
into  the  tools  of  the  Tory  Ministers, 
and  became  poAverless  in  any  other 
character.  The  carrying  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Question  took  from  them  all 
well-defined  peculiarity  of  principle  : 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  one, 
the  speeches  exhibited  only  vague 
generalities,  and  since  it  took  place 
the  speakers  have  acted  on  different 
sides  in  Parliament.  Such  bodies 
are  much  worse  than  worthless,  if 
they  take  a  Ministry,  instead  of  prin- 
ciple, for  their  guide  :  they  mislead 
public  sentiment,  stifle  public  spirit, 
and  operate  as  engines  of  despotism 
on  all  occasions,  save  Avheu  their 
existence  has  no  real  operation. 

At  the  present  crisis,  it  is  the  im- 
perious duty  of  the  Pitt  Clubs,  either 
to  return  to  their  original  objects,  to 
take  their  stand  on  principle  and  in- 
stitution, in  perfect  independence  of 
party  and  individuals,  or  to  dissolve 
themselves.  Parties, after havingbeen 
broken  up,  are  once  more  entering 
into  organization  and  Avarfare,  under 
circumstances  Avhich  Avould  render 
a  continuance  of  their  past  conduct 
in  the  highest  degree  injurious.  The 
distinctions  of  name  and  person  have 
been,  in  regard  to  creed,  confound- 
ed, and  in  a  large  degree  reversed ; 
and  those  Avho  may  blindly  act  on 
them  alone  Avill  be  pretty  sure  to  act 
the  part  of  public  enemies.  In  the 
contest  which  has  commenced  be- 
tAveen  the  Whigs  and  the  Wellington 
Party,  it  is  unhappily  a  question,  not 
only  how  far  they  differ  on  public 
interests,  but  Avhich  is  the  most  Avor- 
thy  of  public  confidence  :  and  it  is  a 
farther  question,  whether  either  can 
be  supported  by  patriotic  men,  save 
occasionally,  conditionally,  and  with 
a  view  to  lead  and  purify. 

The  history  of  those  Avho  compose 
the  Wellington  Party  exhibits  the 
most  astonishing  specimen  of  self- 
destruction  on  record.  Individuals, 
and  even  bodies,  putting  insanity  out 
of  sight,  only  attack  their  own  exist- 
ence from  troubles  and  misfortunes; 
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hut /&/•// filiin  'ril  into  the  crime  from 
xtorv  excl-ss  of  prosperity  ami  hap- 
pinesiu  >  /They  had  beaten  the  \\hiirs 
iivpotoiicc,  die  country  was 
taoir*s  and  they  were  omnipotent: 
-,iich  wa-  tin1  case  when  thry  \olun- 
tarily  «-an  from  them  their  weapons, 
name,  number*,  in  a  word,  every 
tUng  on  whirh  their  possession  of 
power  depended.  It  wsis  entirely 
from  choice  that  wliat  was  called  tin- 
liberal  part  of  the  Liverpool  Minis- 
ii >  .-l.an'.'cd  its  creed,  aud  arrayed 
it^-lf  ajraiust  the  other  part  and  the 
irreat  body  of  the  Tories.  The  Wel- 
lington Ministry,  on  its  formation, 
<ii -regarded  the  instructive  le--on 
supplied  hy  the  Canning  and  Gode- 
rirli  ones;  and  separated  itoelf  from 
huth  the  old  Tories  and  their  creed: 
the  means  were  pressed  on  it  of 
irivingthe  Tories  even  more  than  their 
former  triumphant  supremacy, hut  it 
deliberately  rejected  them,  and  em- 
braced ruin.  It  ruined  not  only  it- 
self, hut  the  whole  Tory  party. 

The  old  Tories,  whom  it  in  real- 
ity expelled  from  power,  and  redu- 
ced to  a  minority,  imitated  it  in  folly. 
Powerful  in  character,  creed,  pub- 
lic esteem,  and  the  weakness  of  both 
the  Ministry  and  Whigs,  they  might 
have  constituted  themselves  the  ef- 
fective Opposition,  and  regained 
what  they  had  lost.  It  was  a  duty 
imposed  on  them  hy  their  profes- 
nions  of  faith,  to  array  themselves 
against  the  Ministry  on  general  mea- 
sures ;  and  they  could  have  done  it 
with  argument,  fact,  many  potent  in- 
terests, and  public  feeling,  in  their 
favour.  While  the  Whigs  had  no 
ground  to  stand  on  as,  an  Opposition, 
tin  I/  had  i  he  very  best  that  could  be 
imagined.  They  could,  as  one,  have 
restricted  Ministers  to  the  worth- 
less weapons  to  which,  in  general, 
an  Opposition  is  restricted  All  they 
required  was  able  leaders,  union, 
and  a  proper  system  of  operations 
•—matters  far  from  being  above  their 
reach.  Deficient,  however,  as  they 
were  in  leading  talent,  they  made  no 
effort  to  obtain  it;  and  they  could 
not  brook  the  idea  of  making  any 
members  of  their  own  body  their 
loaders.  As  to  union,  each  differed 
more  or  !<•->  from  hi-  fellow-;  they 
•ffreedon  nothing  save  the  defunct 
Catholic  question.  Their  system  of 
operations  was  displayed  in  thi>  ;— a 
portion  of  them  &oou  railed  to  the  Mi- 


ni>try,and  the  rest  backed  out  of  thei 
professions  to  heroine  the  followers 
of  the  \\hiirs.  With  a  very  sinal1 
number  of  honourable  exceptions, 
they  have,  during  the  present  Me— io 
-tudiously  framed  their  speeches 
to  meet  Whig  views,  and  beeu  silen 
when  they  could  not  calculate  on 
Whig  assistance.  No  important  quei 
tion  could  he  taken  up  by  them  as 
di>tinet  party  ;  no  di^tre—ed  part  of 
the  community  could  obtain  their 
advocacy,  if  it  would  embroil  them 
with  both  the  other  parties  ;  they 
could  say  and  do  nothing  as  Tories. 
They  have  thus  lost  public  confi- 
dence, and  destroyed  themselves  ia 
the  public  eye,  as  a  body  holding  a 
separate  creed.  Every  man  of  them, 
we  imagine,  will  soon  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Wellington  party  and  the 
Whigs. 

The  two  latter  are,  in  truth,  the 
only  ones  in  the  field ;  the  country, 
in  reality,  has  none  but  them  as  can- 
didates for  its  favour ;  and  that  it 
thoroughly  despises  both  is  manifest 
to  all  men.  The  reports  of  a  change 
of  Ministry  which  have  been  so  ge- 
neral, have  been  received  with  coin 
temptuous  indifference  in  every  quar- 
ter ;  no  one  has  regretted  the  fall  of 
the  Wellington  cabinet,  or  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  of  a  Whig  one.  All 
the  essentials  for  interesting  the  com- 
munity in  such  a  change  have  been 
wanting:  the  contest  is  not  one  of 
measures,  or  personal  worth,  it  is 
merely  to  determine  whether  the 
benefits  of  power  and  place  shall  be 
enjoyed  by  one  set  of  families  or 
another ;  it  is  one  for  private  gain  be- 
tween two  parties,  which  are  about 
equally  odious  in  creed  and  charac- 
ter. 

The  Wellington  party  has,  in  prin- 
ciples, sunk  even  below  the  Whigs. 
On  all  the  essentials  which  formerly 
rendered  it  triumphant  against  them 
in  public  favour,  it  has  either  gone 
over  to  them,  or  placed  them  in  the 
right ;  in  the  few  matters  on  which 
it  differs  from  them,  it  is  opposed  to 
public  feeling.  On  free  trade  and 
the  currency  they  are  agreed;  the 
ultras  of  the  one  party  go  quite  as 
far  as  those  of  the  other;  the  ex- 
treme opinions  put  forth  by  Mr  Her- 
ries  and  Mr  Courtenay,  have  not  been 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  Whig  or 
Liberal. 

This  party,  after  surrendering  ev 


ry  thing  to  the  Catholics,  resists  con- 
cession to  the  Jews.  The  latter,  as 
a1  body,  are,  we  belie  v  e,  rather  hos- 
tile than  friendly  to  the  change,  and 
it  was  therefore  excessively  absurd 
in  the  Whigs  to  attempt  to  force  it 
on  them.  Putting  this  aside,  the  re- 
moval of  the  Catholic  disabilities  de- 
stroyed all  ground  for  continuing 
the  Jewish  ones.  The  reasons  urged 
by  the  party  form  the  most  exqui- 
site burlesque  on  argument  imagi- 
nable ;  a  few  thousands  of  men,  who 
are  conspicuous  above  all  others  for 
never  parting  with  their  money  with- 
out a  valuable  consideration,  absti- 
*ence  from  politics,  destitution  of 
political  objects,  and  loyalty,  would, 
if  their  exclusion  were  removed,  ob- 
tain dangerous  influence  in  the  Cabi- 
net and  Legislature !  An  English  Jew 
cannot  feel  like  an  Englishman,  but 
an  Irish  Catholic  must,  as  a  matter 
of  course  !  Could  any  thing  be  more 
ludicrously  impotent  than  such  doc- 
trines in  the  mouths  of  the  very  men 
who  removed  exclusion  from  the 
Catholics  ?  The  country  defended 
this  exclusion  on  the  most  solid  and 
practical  grounds ;  it  knew  the  gigan- 
tic power  of  the  Catholics,  and  it  be- 
lieved that  the  granting  of  their  claims 
would  have  destructive  consequen- 
ces. But  it  thinks  the  Jews  are  power- 
less, and  it  has  no  evidence  to  con- 
vict them  of  evil  intentions;  therefore 
its  feelings  are  in  their  favour,  rather 
than  otherwise. 

With  regard  to  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, the  Wellington  party  has  anni- 
hilated every  valid  plea  on  which  it 
could  be  resisted.  It  has  completely 
Changed  the  question,  in  both  charac- 
ter and  circumstances.  That  which 
was  an  unnecessary  innovation,  op- 
posed by  the  better  part  of  the  com- 
munity, has  been  rendered  by  it  a 
needful  remedy,  which  the  commu- 
nity at  large  desires.  It  would  be 
idle  to  deny  that  public  feeling  is  in 
favour  of  reform — we  mean  such  as 
would  be  cautious,  gradual,  and  prac- 
tical ;  and  it  would  be  equally  idle 
to  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  in  er- 
ror. From  the  turn  which  this  ques- 
tion has  taken,  its  effects  on  the  cha- 
racter of  both  the  House  of  Commons 
mid  the  Cabinet,  and  the  feelings 
which  it  generates  among  the  lower 
orders,  the  public  weal  "calls  aloud 
for  its  "  settlement," 
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In  matters  relating  to  the  Church, 
this  party  has  placed  itself  below  the 
Whigs  in  public  opinion.  Every  sn- 
cere  churchman  regards  it  with  n- 
dignation  and  suspicion;  he  seesin 
it  the  men  who  divorced  the  Church 
from  the  State,  swept  away  her  bul- 
warks, and  corrupted  her  clergy  in- 
to their  instruments  for  accomplish- 
ing the  unhallowed  work.  The  past 
compels  him  to  suspect  them  of 
every  thing'  for  the  future  ;  little  as 
he  can  trust  in  the  Whigs,  he  can 
trust  still  less  in  their  opponents. 

On  other  matters  of  domestic  po- 
licy, and  on  foreign  policy,  this  party 
professes  to  agree  with  the  Whigs  in 
general  principle ;  if  it  differ  from 
them,  it  is  only  in  unimportant  points 
of  application.  It  here  lies  under 
the  stigma  of  being  only  their  fol- 
lower and  instrument. 

Its  newspaper  instruments  boast  of 
what  they  call  its  liberal  opinions,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  principles 
of  the  high  or  ultra  Tories.  What 
are  these  liberal  opinions  ?  Wrhen  we 
look  at  its  exclusion  of  the  Jews, 
opposition  to  all  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, prosecutions  of  the  Press,  for- 
cing a  king  on  Greece,  in  contempt 
of  the  will  of  the  people,  &c.  &c.,  we 
find  bigotry  and  ultraism,  such  as 
were  never  exhibited  by  the  Tories. 
Here  is  blind  adherence  to  names 
Avhen  nature  is  changed — to  forms, 
when  reasons  and  circumstances  are 
reversed — to  the  letter,  when  the 
spirit  is  gone ;  and  this  constitutes 
bigotry  and  ultraism.  The  high  To- 
ries always  took  their  stand  on  fact 
and  argument,  they  avoided  the  ex- 
tremes which  form  its  distinctions, 
and  they  are  more  or  less  opposed 
to  it  on  these  extremes. 

In  the  flourishing  and  triumphant 
days  of  Toryism,  this  party  consist- 
ed of  men  who  ranked  far  above  the 
Whigs  in  every  branch  of  personal 
character ;  the  case  is  now  rever- 
sed in  regard  ta  both  leader  and 
follower.  The  terrible  fall  which  the 
party  has  on  every  point  sustained, 
is  not,  so  far  as  concerns  itself,  a 
theme  for  lamentation.  We  cannot 
see  the  unavoidable  misfortune — the 
error  prompted  by  pure  motives — 
the  loss  occasioned  by  fidelity  to 
virtue,  or  any  of  the  things  requisite 
for  rendering  it  worthy  of  compas- 
sion and  sorrow.  On  the  contrary, 
•lit  i>if J  oj  V>  j'.'jn  iw. 
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we  behold  every  motive  nml  art 
whirh  could  make  it  a  matter  of  just 
and  deserved  punishment. 

The  tall  <>f  the  Wellington  Party 
lift*  been  the  exaltation  of  the  Whip. 
Tin-  hitter — such  are  the  miracles 
which  now  abound — without  iiiakini: 
nny  change  in  themselves,  have  been 
made  the  first  party  in  both  creed 
and  character.  A  few  years  ago, 
tlii-  ranked  amidst  the  things  which 
appeared  utterly  impossible.  The 
Catholic  Question,  Reform,  the  do- 
mestic changes  they  called  for,  and 
their  opinions  of  foreign  policy,  seem- 
ed to  render  their  extrication  from 
the  slough  of  public  distrust  and 
enmity  perfectly  hopeless ;  nothing 
was  apparently  more  irremovable 
than  the  brand  they  bore  as  superfi- 
cial theorists — wild  disturbers,  whose 
schemes  were  calculated  to  involve 
both  the  empire  and  the  world  in 
confusion  and  calamity.  The  mill- 
stones which  held  their  necks  in  the 
mire  have  been  cut  away ;  their  name 
has  been  cleansed  from  stain  and 
suspicion ;  and  this  has  been  done 
by  the  Tories.  The  latter  have  not 
only  freed  them  from  unpopular 
questions  and  suspected  principles, 
but  they  have  given  them  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  honourable  consis- 
tency ;  they  have  made  them  the 
only  party  which  can  be  depended 
on  for  steady  fidelity  to  faith  and 
pledge. 

In  point  of  talent,  the  Whigs  are 
far  superior  to  the  Wellington  tarty; 
no  Ministry  in  modern  times  has 
possessed  so  little  of  it  as  the  pre- 
sent one  ;  and  the  followers  have  as 
small  a  share  as  the  leaders. 

Whether  the  Whigs — we  include 
in  the  name  all  the  parties  compre- 
hended in  the  Opposition — are  on 
the  eve  of  being  called  to  office,  is  a 
matter  which  will  probably  be  de- 
termined before  this  Article  will  see 
the  light.  But  either  as  a  Ministry 
or  an  Opposition,  their  conduct,  we 
conjecture,  will  direct  the  course  of 
public  affairs  ;  and  they  must  adopt 
a  radical  change  of  conduct,  or  they 
will  neither  stand  as  the  one,  nor 
succeed  as  the  other. 

What  made  them  «o  unpopular  and 
pou-crlc>s,  so  long  as  the  Tory  body 
differed  from  them  '?  What  cauwd 
ninny  of  their  more  honest  support- 
ers to  confess,  that  they  were  better 
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out  of  office  than  in  it  ?  It  \vn-  not 
the  want  of  talent,  because  they  ge- 
nerally possessed  much  more  of  it 
than  their  opponents;  they  greatly 
excelled  in  parliamentary  oratory; 
their  press  displayed  far  more  abili- 
ty, boldness,  and  zeal,  than  the  Tory 
one;  but  still,  with  these  immense 
advantages,  the  country  despi-cd 
and  hated  them.  The  cau^e-  are  not 
involved  in  mystery,  and  if  they  he 
again  put  into  operation,  they  will 
produce  the  same  effects. 

In  the  first  place,  they  followed 
extreme  abstract  principle,  without 
regarding  other  considerations.  They 
advocated  Catholic  Emancipation  on 
abstract  right  and  liberty,  although  it 
is  manifest  that  these  are  dependent 
on,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  subor- 
dinate to,  the  Constitution.  They 
called  for  reform  on  abstract  right, 
although  it  is  clearly  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic utility.  They  attacked  the  whole 
trading  and  monetary  system  of  the 
empire  on  abstract  opinion,  although 
it  was  evident  to  all  that  a  change 
would  produce  general  confiscation 
and  misery.  On  similar  ground  they 
warred  against  almost  all  laws  and 
institutions.  They  were  so  far  from 
allowing  weight  to  circumstances, 
that  they  insisted  their  doctrines 
ought  to  be  adopted,  no  matter  what 
evil  and  loss  might  be  the  conse- 
quence. These  doctrines  were,  in 
general,  mere  disputed  and  fallacious 
opinions;  yet  they  placed  them  in 
opposition  to  the  public  weal,  and 
made  their  application,  even  through 
the  sacrifice  of  the  latter,  the  great 
object  of  government. 

This  was  their  conduct  touch  in? 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  domestic. 
Abstract  liberty,  whether  real  or 
counterfeit,  was  to  be  supported,  in 
utter  contempt  of  national  interest 
and  reputation.  Every  foreign  re- 
volution or  rebellion,  no  matter  what 
its  real  objects  might  be,  or  what 
consequences  it  was  calculated  to 
produce  in  the  state  where  it  took 
place,  or  to  the  world  at  large,  was 
to  be  countenanced  by  this  country, 
though  the  heaviest  losses,  and  ereii 
war,  might  follow.  They  thus  made 
foreign  policy  a  thincr,  not  to  protert 
and  promote  the  forei-rn  inter, 
the  empire,  to  maintain  general  tran- 
quillity, nud  to  improve  the  condition 
of  men  and  nations,  with  cautious  re- 
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ference  to  circumstances  and  obliga- 
tions, but  to  sacrifice  British  inte- 
rests, generate  war,  and  fill  the  world 
1th  convulsion  and  anarchy. 

the  second  place,  the  Whigs  not 
y  acted  thus,  but  brought  their 
>ed  to  bear  regularly  against  pub- 
interests  and  feelings ;  they  made 
ir  war  against  the  Ministry,  one 
inst  the  leading  divisions  of  the 
ipire,  both  severally  and  in  the  ag- 
•egate.  The  Sovereign  and  his 
'ourt  were  continually  assailed  by 
them  on  no  better  ground  than  the 
character  which  kings  and  courts  are 
reputed  to  bear  in  the  abstract ;  and 
while  this  drew  on  them  the  animo- 
sity of  both,  the  country  was  not 
blind  to  its  revolutionary  tendency. 
Not  satisfied  with  indirectly  attack- 
ing the  Church  by  their  support  of 
the  Catholic  claims,  they  carried  on 
direct  hostilities  against  her  on  every 
point,  and  compelled  her  to  be  their 
enemy  for  self-preservation.  It  was 
not  enough  for  them  that  their  tra- 
ding, currency,  and  reform  doctrines 
struck  at  the  possessions  of  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  but  they  vilified  it  in  every 
way,  and,  of  course,  gained  its  hatred. 
They  displayed  similar  conduct  to- 
wards most  of  the  great  interests.  In 
their  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
&c.  they  not  only  opposed  the  feel- 
ings of  the  community,  but  cast  on  it 
every  calumny  and  insult.  On  every 
contested  point  between  this  country 
and  foreign  ones,  they  fought  with 
the  latter,  and  exhibited  the  blind 
fury  of  hired  partisans.  An  anti-Eng- 
lish spirit,  flinty,  morose,  and  malig- 
nant, pervaded  their  whole  conduct, 
which  assailed  every  thing  dear  to 
the  Englishman,  and  from  which  he 
recoiled  in  disgust  and  disdain. 

Abroad,  their  patronage  of  liberty 
was  coupled  with  relentless  hostility 
towards  almost  all  established  go- 
vernment. In  addition  to  espousing 
the  cause  of  disaffection  and  rebel- 
lion, they  continually  declaimed 
against  friendly  monarchs  as  des- 
pots. On  the  one  hand,  this  cover- 
ed them  with  the  animosity  of  every 
ally,  and  almost  every  foreign  power ; 
and  on  the  other,  it  produced  the 
conviction  in  the  nation,  that  as  Mi- 
nisters, they  could  not  do  other  than 
inflict  all  imaginable  injuries  on  its 
foreign  interests.  It  served  as  evi- 
dence that  a  Whig  Ministry  would 
be  distrusted  and  detested  by  foreign 


governments,  and  would  give  to  Eng- 
land both  the  character  and  the  treat- 
ment of  a  common  disturber. 

By  all  this  the  Whigs  gave  every 
advantage  to  their  opponents  :  they 
forced  them  into  the  right,  and  seized 
on  the  wrong  themselves,  in  every 
matter.  They  conferred  on  the  To- 
ries the  reputation  of  being  the  only 
men  of  business — the  only  cautious, 
practical,  and  wise  statesmen.  The 
Crown,  the  Church,  the  Aristocracy, 
various  of  the  great  trading  interests, 
and  the  body  of  the  community,  were 
made  by  them  almost  the  slaves  of 
the  Tory  Ministers.  All  the  latter 
required  for  preserving  their  invinci- 
bility, were  the  cheap  merit  of  con- 
sistency, and  opposition  to  Whiggisni ; 
with  these  they  could  do,  or  leave 
undone,  as  they  thought  good,  in  per- 
fect security  from  the  loss  of  power. 
In  no  time  of  distress  and  dissatis- 
faction was  a  Whig  Ministry  thought 
of;  the  Whigs  had  wholly  incapaci- 
tated themselves  for  identifying  them- 
selves in  such  times  with  public  feel- 
ing. 

We  repeat,  that  the  same  conduct 
will  again  produce  the  same  fruits. 
In  every  party  contest,  the  country 
is  pretty  sure  to  support  the  right. 
Those  who  are  the  most  prudent, 
practical,  and  upright  in  personal 
character,  who  are  the  most  disinte- 
rested and  patriotic  in  creed,  and 
who  are  the  most  closely  identified 
with  its  feelings  and  interests,  will 
have  its  favour,  and  be  invincible. 

At  present,  both  the  great  parties 
are  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and 
in  opposition 'to  the  country,  on  the 
points  which  more  immediately  affect 
public  interests.  The  country  enter- 
tains about  equal  dislike  for  both; 
but  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
the  Whigs.  The  latter,  in  addition 
to  this  advantage,  have  the  choice  of 
ground  and  Aveapons. 

As  a  Ministry,  if  the  Whigs  make 
no  change  of  system,  they  will  speedi- 
ly be  ruined;  it  will  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  them  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  office.  The  present  system 
must  prohibit  the  empire  from  knour- 
ing  prosperity,  and  keep  it  generally 
in  great  suffering.  So  long  as  it  may 
be  adhered  to,  it  must  receive  ex- 
tension, and,  by  such  extension,  the 
suffering  must  receive  continual  aug- 
mentation. If  a  Ministry  be  bound 
by  its  policy  to  keep  the  community 
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rvmitvin;.'  the  sources  of  I..- 
wmil,  ;m«l  compelled  to  multiply 
them,  it  is  impossible  lor  it  to  stand 
lor  ;i  moment,  save  through  the  sup- 
port of  mi  Opposition. 

If  the  Wind's  cuter  office,  nnd  make 
no  change,  how  will  they  l>o  cir- 
cnmMancedV  The  country  is  filled 
with  mi-eryaml  discontent;  and,  in- 
:  of  hein<r  able  to  remove,  they 
will  he  compelled  to  increase  them. 
Their  puerilities  touching  retrench- 
ment and  the  reduction  of  taxes  will 
avail  them  nothing,  because  these 
are  incapable  of  yielding  any  sensi- 
ble relief.  Not  a  single  leading  pub- 
lic evil  can  they  attempt  to  remove; 
all  their  measures  must  be  unpopu- 
lar ones,  and  calculated  to  array 
against  them  the  most  powerful  in- 
t"i-ests.  And  they  will  have  to  en- 
counter a  potent  opposition,  which 
will  have  the  advantage  of  argument, 
and  be  supported  by  the  country  at 
large.  A  large  part  of  the  present 
ministers  will  back  out  of  their  creed, 
and  their  supporters  will  be  relieved 
from  silence.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  it  would  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  the  Whig  Ministry  to  endure, 
saying  nothing  of  other  matters. 

The  formation  of  such  a  Ministry, 
to  act  on  the  present  system,  would 
at  once  give  to  party  warfare  the 
proper  character;  it  would  make 
such  warfare  turn  on  the  reil  nature 
of  principles  and  measures.  The 
Whigs  in  late  years  have  rested  their 
hopes  of  office  on  supporting  go- 
vernment ;  but  if  the  present  Minis- 
ters lose  it,  their  hopes  of  regaining 
it  must  stand  on  general  opposition. 
The  currency,  the  free  trade  laws, 
the  relief  and  defence  of  the  landed 
and  other  interests,  would  form  the 
topics  of  contention ;  the  Opposition 
would  take  its  ground  on  public  in- 
terest and  feeling,  and  it  would  be 
irresistible. 

As  an  Opposition,  if  the  \Vlrigs  act 
as  they  have  done,  they  will  only 
uphold  the  Ministry  nnd  destroy 
themselves.  Nothing,  in  truth,  could 
be  more  ridiculous  and  vain  than  for 
a  body  of  men  who  profess  to  airree 
with  the  Ministry  in  essentials,  and 
iully  in  those  on  which  the 
country  differs  from  it,  to  stand  for- 
ward as  its  regular  opponents. 

Here  i .  the  Jewish  Question,  on 
which  we  have  already  given  our 


on  the  whole,  be  rather  hostile  tha 
friendly  to  the  measure — and  sue 
we  believe  is  the  fact — it  is  highly 
improper  to  press  it.  A  cliaiiLri;  is 
attempted  at  the  cost  of  the  Church, 
in  favour  of  which  no  public  i.> 
sky  or  benefit  can  be  pleaded,  and 
which  is  distasteful  to  the  only  peo- 
ple whom  it  can  serve.  The  Church 
must  naturally  infer,  that  it-  injury, 
and  not  the  advantage  of  the  Jews, 
is  the  real  object  of  the  Whigs ;  and 
it  must  throw  its  political  weL'ht 
into  the  scale  against  them. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  party 
interests  only,  nothing  could  be  more 
preposterous  than  the  aggressive  war 
which  the  Whigs  wage  'against  the 
Church.  She  must,  and  will,  be  -up- 
ported  by  the  aristocracy  and  tin- 
body  of  the  country  ;  and  they  inu-t 
provoke  the  political  hostility  of  both 
if  they  provoke  hers.  It  is  hopeless 
for  any  party  to  triumph  by  heading 
the  Dissenters  against  her  in  offen- 
sive hostilities,  and  it  ought  to  be  so. 
A  Ministry  should  be  a  conserva- 
tive body ;  and  should  never  consist 
of  men  who  would  mutilate  and  un- 
dermine national  institutions,  fan  the 
flame  of  religious  strife,  and  aid  such 
strife  in  producing  the  worst  conse- 
quences. 

By  attacking  the  Church,the  Whigs 
will  do  that  for  the  Wellington  Party, 
which  its  own  efforts  can  never  do; 
they  will  coerce  the  Church  and 
country  into  the  support  of  this 
party  against  them. 

Here  are  Lord  Milton  and  other 
Whias  assailing  the  corn  laws.  Let 
the  body  of  Whigs  support  them  in 
it,  and  they  will  make  the  aristocracy 
and  lauded  interest  their  enemies 
from  necessity;  whatever  dislike  the 
latter  may  feel  towards  the  Wei  liner- 
ton  Party,  they  must  still  support  it ; 
however  they  may  wish  for  a  change 
of  ministry,  they  must  still  do  their 
utmost  to  prevent  the  existence  of  a 
Whig  one. 

In  the  Greek  business,  the  coun- 
try at  large  takes  no  interest.  This 
business,  in  all  its  changes  of  form, 
never  varies  its  character  for  folly 
and  iniquity.  It  begun  in  plunderin<; 
Turkey,  and  it  is  ending  in  plunder- 
ing Greece.  It  was  originally  a  wild 
crusade  to  give  to  the  Greeks  free- 
dom and  iiidepeji-ienee  ;  and  it  is. 
now  a  savage  conquest  over  them,  to 
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deprive  thorn  of  the  most  sacred  na- 
tional rights,  and  hawk  them  about 
for  a  sovereign  as  something  even 
below  slaves.  Here  is  a  pretended 
independent  nation,  which  is  not 
suffered  to  have  a  voice  in  the  de- 
fining of  its  own  territory  or  the 
choice  of  its  own  monarch !  In  hap- 
py consistency  with  the  whole,  is  the 
bungling  portion  which  concerns 
Prince  Leopold.  The  three  great 
powers,  without  troubling  themselves 
even  to  assert  that  they  have  a  right 
to  do  it,  and  in  utter  scorn  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  fix  the  terri- 
tories of  Greece  and  offer  its  throne 
to  a  foreigner.  The  foreigner,  who 
has  not  tlie  smallest  claim,  instantly 
assumes  all  the  airs  of  ownership, 
and  insists,  that  with  the  throne,  they 
shall  supply  him  with  a  treasury  and 
a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Turkey. 
Because  they  will  only  suffer  him  to 
grasp  the  money,  and  refuse  him 
permission  to  draw  his  own  bound- 
aries, he  rejects  the  gift  they  offer, 
and  sends  them  a-begging  through 
Europe  for  a  king  for  Greece. 

On  this  business,  the  Whigs  might 
take  strong  ground.  They  might 
ask,  why,  if  the  Greeks  be  compe- 
tent to  form  an  independent  nation, 
they  have  not  been  suffered  to  ma- 
nage their  own  affairs.  They  might 
protest  against  the  right  of  the  three 
powers  to  assign  limits  to  their  ter- 
ritory, and  impose  on  them  a  form 
of  government  and  a  ruler.  And  they 
might  make  a  stand  against  imposing 
on  Britain  the  liability  to  pay  the 
debts  of  Greece.  They  even  might 
denounce  the  policy  of  forming  a 
number  of  souls  into  an  independent 
state,  who  are  incapable  of  conquer- 
ing their  own  territory,  selecting 
their  form  of  government  and  king, 
providing  themselves  with  revenue, 
managing  their  general  affairs,  de- 
fending themselves — in  a  word,  of 
discharging  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  independence.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  the  Whigs  are  identifying 
themselves  with  all  the  folly  and 
wrong,  and  labouring  to  give  the 
matter  the  worst  issue  possible  touch- 
ing public  interests. 

What  is  the  public  feeling  in  re- 
spect of  Portugal  ?  It  is  that  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  government  and  sovereign, 
-id  that  it  is  the  duty  of  England  19 


attend  to  her  own  interests  without 
mixing  herself  up  in  their  broils. 
Year  after  year  the  interests  of  this 
country  are  neglected  and  sacrificed 
in  relation  to  Portugal ;  and  for 
what  ?  Is  it  to  plunge  that  nation  in- 
to war  and  anarchy,  or  to  enable  the 
Brazilian  emperor  to  deprive  it  of 
all  national  rights  ?  Or  is  it  to  gratify 
pique  and  revenge  in  a  personal  war 
against  the  king  ?  Nothing  could  be 
more  foolish  than  the  conduct  of  the 
Whigs  on  this  subject.  Granting 
that  the  Portuguese  sovereign  is  what 
he  is  represented  to  be,  it  is  still  clear 
to  all  men,  that  in  what  he  has  done, 
he  has  had,  not,,  only  the  country's 
consent,  but  its  assistance.  His  acts, 
in  so  far  as  England  can  take  cogni- 
zance of  them,  are  the  acts  of  Portu- 
gal— they  form  no  ground  of  quarrel ; 
yet  to  be  revenged  on  him  the  Whigs 
call  for  the  sacrifice  of  public  inte- 
rests, and  even  the  violation  of  na- 
tional law  and  rights.  The  country 
does  not  participate  in  their  folly; 
and  it  naturally  asks  itself  whether  a 
Whig  Ministry  would  not  light  up 
general  war  by  endeavouring  to  de- 
throne the  King  of  Portugal. 

Conduct  like  this  must  compel  the 
country  to  support  the  Wellington 
Party  against  them. 

In  regard  to  affairs  generally,  if  the 
Whigs  as  an  Opposition  only  differ 
from  the  Ministry  on  petty  points,  in 
which  the  country  takes  little  inte- 
rest— if  the  difference  reach  no  far- 
ther than  trifling  details  of  retrench- 
ment, impracticable  reductions  of 
taxes,  and  minor  points  of  foreign 
policy ;  and  if  in  it  they  trample  on 
public  advantage,  sacrifice  practical 
good  to  abstract  creed,  and  thwart, 
impede,  and  oppose  merely  for  party 
gain ;  they  will  cover  themselves 
with  the  contempt  of  the  country. 
And  if  on  important  matters  they 
support  the  Ministry — if  when  great 
masses  of  the  community  petition 
Parliament  for  relief  from  injury  and 
suffering,  they  join  in  refusing  it — if 
when  the  community  at  large  calls 
for  enquiry  and  remedy  under  dis- 
tress, they  combine  with  the  Minis- 
try to  disobey  the  call — if  they  assist 
in  forcing  on  the  country  perilous 
changes  and  innovations  against  its 
wishes — if  they  aid  in  refusing  to  en- 
quire into  the  operation  of  laws 
which  are  alleged  to  be  destructive, 
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to  remove  ovila  and  to  red  res*  wrongs 
— if  they  <lo  thin,  they  will  cover 
thcm-elvcswith  the  country's  hatred. 
Smli  conduct  will  ruin  them,  and 
make  the  Wellington  party  Omnipo- 
tent. 

There  Is  only  one  path  which  can 
possibly  lead  the.  Whigs  to  success  ; 
if  they  take  it,  their  triumph  must  be 
equally  certain  and  glorious. 

An  Opposition,  to  tread  this  path, 
must,  in  foreign  policy,  advocate  the 
settlement  of  the  Greek  and  Portu- 
guese questions,  on  such  grounds  as 
public  law  and  British  interests  pre- 
scribe. It  must  separate  iteelf  from 
romance,  abstract  visions,  and  fo- 
reign interests;  and  labour  to  pro- 
mote the  weal  of  this  empire  by  ra- 
tional, practical  means,  and  in  an 
English  spirit.  When  Ministers,  in 
obedience  to  the  existing  system,  of- 
fer to  surrender  British  monopolies 
to  foreigners,  or  to  give  advantages 
to  the  latter,  it  must  firmly  withstand 
tin-in  ;  when  they  neglect  to  use  the 
power  and  means  which  this  country 
possesses  for  obtaining  monopolies 
and  advantages  against  its  competi- 
tors, it  must  denounce  their  conduct. 

The  West  India  colonies  are  in 
great  discontent  and  suffering.  It 
must  advocate  such  a  settlement  of 
the  slave  question  as  will  meet  their 
sanction,  and  such  sober  practical 
measures  as  will  give  them  better 
prices  for  their  produce. 

The  Canadas  are  in  danger  of  be- 
incr  Grievously  injured  by  the  con- 
cession of  their  West  India  trade  to 
the  United  States.  It  must  strongly 
oppose  such  concession. 

The  Colonial  fisheries  are  distress- 
ed and  declining.  It  must  state  their 
condition,  detail  the  benefits  they  are 
capable  of  yielding,  and  call  for  boun- 
ties, and  other  means  of  enabling 
them  to  contend  successfully  with 
their  competitors,  and  to  flourish. 

It  must  oppose  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  Company,  as  being 
oue  enjoyed,  not  by  this  country 
against  foreign  nations,  but  by  a  few 
individuals  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
community  at  large.  And  it  must  call 
for  measures  to  encourage  in  the 
East  Indies  the  production  of  various 
commodities  which  this  country  now 
buys  of  foreigners. 

Great  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  commercial  and  monetary  ays/. 


terns  of  the  empire,  and  the  time, 
any  rate,  has  arrived  when  ri<.'<i 
enquiry  nhould   be   made  into  t 
fruits.  The  public  feeling,  as  well 
the   public    weal,  imperiously   d 
iniunl-   such   enquiry.     Have 
changes  succeeded,  or  met  with 
cided  failure  ?  Has  the  empire  tin 
rished,  or  declined,  under  them 
The  Opposition,  instead  of  taki 
for  granted  that  the  dogmas  on  whi 
they  have  been  made  are  true,  m 
ascertain  how  far  their  truth  or  t'al 
hood  has  been  established  by  ex 
riment;  it  must  cast  mere  opini 
to  the  winds,  and  call  for  demons 
tion. 

Agriculture  is  In  great  sufferin 
and,  disregarding  abstract  creed, 
must  enquire   impartially  into  tli 
causes.     It  must,  looking  at  evei 
article  of  produce,  ascertain  how 
the  present  laws  yield  that  proi 
tion  to  the  agriculturists  which  is 
sential  for  preserving  them  from  1 
and  suffering,  and  advocate  sou 
measures  for  giving  them  prosperit 

The  shipping,  and  many  other  i 
terests,  are  distressed ;  and  it  m 
act  towards  them  in  the  same 
ner.    It  must  not  be  the  parti 
but,  on  national  grounds,  it  must 
ceive  facts,  scrutinize  causes,  anc 
support  the  approved  means  for 
moving  evils  and  creating  prosperit 

Various  counties  are  suffering  s 
verely  from  excess  of  labourers  anc 
pauperism.  It  must  endeavour 
apply  a  remedy,  not  by  mutilatii 
and  making  experiments  on  the  PC 
Laws,  but  by  the  rational  means 
removing  the  excess.  The  influx 
Irish  labourers  does  great  injury 
the  body  of  the  working  classes  ai 
the  payers  of  poor-rates;  it  mt 
endeavour  to  prevent  it,  by  pro* 
ding  such  labourers  with  emploj 
ment  on  their  waste  lands  at  home 
causing  them  to  emigrate  to  the 
lonies,  and  compelling  Ireland 
maintain  her  own  poor.  A  vast  _ 
of  the  labouring  orders  are  endurir 
great  misery  from  inadequate  wages'] 
it  must  investigate  the  sources  ol 
such  wages,  and  call  for  the  proper 
remedies. 

With  regard  to  the  currency,  it 
must  examine  its  working,  and  col- 
lect facts  to  discover  whether  the 
charges  against  bank-notes,  and  the 
praises  bestowed  on  gold,  be  true  of 
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erroneous.  It  must  insist  on  com- 
prehensive enquiry,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measures  which  the  result 
of  such  enquiry  may  prescribe. 

In  church  matters,  this  Opposition 
must  make  itself  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Church  as  well  as  ot  the 
Dissenters.  It  must,  in  alliance  with 
her  heads,  assist  her  in  accomplish- 
ing such  necessary  reforms,  as  will 
relieve  her  from  odium,  render  her 
general  clergy  more  efficient,  and  in- 
crease her  popularity  and  stability. 
When  she  is  slandered,  it  must  vin- 
dicate her ;  when  she  is  unjustly  at- 
tacked, it  must  defend  her.  It  must 
cultivate  peace  between  her  and  the 
Dissenters,  keep  both  as  much  as 
possible  from  party  politics,  and  re- 
strict both  from  attempting  vicious 
encroachments. 

It  must  on  all  occasions  labour  to 
protect  and  promote  the  interests  of 
religion  and  public  morals. 

Were  an  Opposition  to  act  in  this 
manner,  it  would,  on  most  important 
points,  range  itself  against  the  Minis- 
try on  unassailable  national  grounds  j 
the  support  of  the  country  would 
render  it  irresistible,  and,  as  a  Mi- 
nistry, the  success  of  its  measures 
would  give  it  the  confidence  and  po- 
pularity requisite  for  enabling  it  to 
crush  every  enemy. 

We  are  not  saying  what  the  Whigs 
will  do,  or  what  they  ought  to  do. 


Our  object  is  merely  to  shew  the 
state  of  parties,  and  to  point  out 
what  will  flow  from  the  course  they 
may  decide  on.  That  they  will  cast 
from  them  the  golden  opportunity 
for  retrieving  their  character,  a'nd 
obtaining  power,  is  pretty  certain; 
if  they  even  be  not  compelled  to  do 
so,  their  past  madness  almost  demon- 
strates that  they  will  do  it  from 
choice. 

But  whatever  course  the  Whigs 
may  take,  the  country  can  scarcely 
fail  of  benefiting  largely  from  their 
acting  as  a  regular  Opposition.  If 
they  do  not  take  the  right  one  them- 
selves, they  will  in  time  drive  the 
Ministry  into  it.  Let  the  war  be  fair- 
ly commenced,  and  one  of  the  belli- 
gerents must  make  its  stand  on  pub- 
lic interest  and  feeling.  Its  weak- 
ness on  some  points  will  compel  it 
to  court  public  support  by  sacrifices 
on  others ;  its  interest  will  lead  it  to 
place  itself  under  the  direction  of 
the  country. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  evident- 
ly the  duty  of  all  patriotic  men  to 
disregard  names,  to  look  at  creed 
and  conduct  alone,  and  to  make  their 
support  depend  solely  on  merit.  In- 
stead of  being  again  degraded  and 
trampled  on  as  the  instruments  of 
party,  let  them,  in  conjunction  with 
the  country,  control  and  direct  it. 


The 


f<>r. 


LETTER  TO  THE  KDITOR. 


SIR, 


MY  aunt  Adelifitha  Penelope  Smith  was  n  most  worthy  old  lady  ;  and  her 
memory  u  ill  IOIILT  he  held  in  respect,  in  consequence  of  her  various  <rood 
properties;  hut  more  especially  for  the  inflexible  resolution  with  which 
*hc  defended  liei  -self  against  the  attacks  of  a  legion  of  lovers,  and,  at  length, 
departed  this  life,  leaving  many  grounds  of  consolation  to  her  relative-.. 
Vet.  during  her  valuable  fife,  she  lived  not  for  herself  alone.  She  was  kind 
to  the  poor,  and  supported  a  school  for  their  children,  which  was  hold) 
daily  in  a  small  building,  in  the  roof  of  which  dwelt  an  aired  favourit 
whose  habits  and  temper,  in  his  latter  days,  rendered  him  an  unfit  eomj 
nfon  for  her  boudoir,  wherein  he  had  whilom  spent  much  of  his  time. 
animal,  thus  banished  from  society,  became  morose  and  ascetic,  which' 
should  not  have  wondered  at,  had  we  been  aware  that  he  had  taken  to  ser 
blinsr,  a  propensity  which  commonly  leads  the  victim  thereunto  to  belli 
himself  a  very  important  animal,  whatever  other  people  may  think  or 
to  the  contrary.  So — there  he  seems  to  have  sat,  "  alone  in  his  glory,''  | 
litiriLr  by  the  instruction  .of  the  schoolmaster,  and  huirffinir  himself,  accoi 
ing  to  the  manner  of  his  kind,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  inditinur  what  we 
astonish  the  world. 

It  was  my  lot  to  discover  bis  papers,  which  have  been  sadly  nibbled  by 
the  mice  ;  and  I  forward  you  two  or  three  of  the  most  perfect  sheets,  think- 
ing that  they  may  be  found  to  contain  matter  quite  as  important  as  the  "  lle- 
miniscences"  of  certain  bipeds  which  have  lately  been  given  to  the  public. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  SMITH. 
Christopher  North,  Esq. 


THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  AV  OLD  MONKEY. 


FOR  the  last  few  days  I  have  felt 
myself  extremely  uncomfortable.  My 
appetite  has  failed  me,  and  I  have 
been  troubled  with  unpleasant  dreams 
and  strange  fancies,  both  by  day  and 
night.  "Why  is  this?"  I  ask  my- 
self, "  what  can  the  matter  be  ?  I  can- 
not surely  be  in  love  in  my  old  age  ?" 
Oh,  no !  The  years  of  such  pleasing 
folly  have  long  since  past,  and  all  the 
gaieties  and  frolicsome  pranks  of  my 
youth  are  but  as  a  dream.  I  recall 
them  to  memory  alternately  with  a 
smile  and  a  sigh  ;  and,  as  I  sit  and 
mumble  my  nuts  in  solitude  with 
my  few  remaining  teeth,  and  view 
the  i;rey  hairs  which  cover  my  ema- 
ciated and  shrivelled  frame,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  imagine  that  I  am  the 
name  monkey  that  was  once  the  life 
and  soul  of  every  party.  And  as  for 
love — even  if  my  years  did  not  ex- 
empt me  from  the  torments  of  the 
tender  passion,  who  could  I  be  in 
love  with '?  I  have  often  felt  a  con- 
viction that  I  am  the  only  survivor 


of  my  race;  and  love  cannot  e\i-' 
without  hope  f 

Of  this   latter  truth  I   was  long 
since   convinced,  by  an   adventure 
which  befell  me  in  my  voyage  fni 
India  to  Europe.    The  ship  in  whi» 
I  was  a  passenger,  or  rather  a 
soner,  stopped  to  take  in  a  supply  o 
water,  and  was,  as  I  then  thou»h 
very  fortunately,becalmed.  The  far 
of  the  country  was  altogether  t<i 
tempting  to  be  withstood,  and  I  mar 
my  escape  to  the  shore,  where  I  rovf 
and  revelled  for  many  hours  in  all  tl 
luxury  of  newly  recovered  liberh 
But,  when  evening  drew  near,  I  fel 
a  painful  sense  of  loneliness,  and  wn 
beginning  to  wish  myself  again 
shipboard,  when  my  eyes  were 
vislied    by  the  sight  of  one  of  \\ 
most  beautiful  creatures  I  had  ev« 
beheld.     She  was  sitting  upon  t) 
bank  of  a  small  rivulet,  with  her  elt 
gant  tail  gracefully  spread  in  a  circl 
upon  the  ground  close  around  IK 
so  as  to  appear  as  though  she 
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seated  upon  a  cushion  of  rich  black 
and  white  fur.  I  approached  as  care- 
fully as  possible ;  but  when  within 
a  few  yards,  she  looked  round,  and 
uttering  a  cry  of  alarm,  started  up 
and  ran  off  to  the  adjacent  woode. 
Had  I  pursued  immediately,  doubt- 
less I  should  have  overtaken  her  ; 
but  I  was  paralysed.  As  she  rose 
and  lied,  her  tail  streamed  behind  like 
that  of  a  comet.  Many  a  tail  have  I 
seen  since,  but  never  one  like  that. 
A  lover's  description  of  his  mistress, 
however,  as  I  have  since  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  observe,  is  seldom 
interesting  to  any  one  else.  I  shall 
therefore  only  say,  that  she  was  the 
handsomest  of  the  ringtailed  spe- 
cies, of  whose  very  existence  I  was 
not  previously  aware. 

A  passion,  which  I  then  believed 
would  terminate  only  with  my  life, 
instantly  took  possession  of  me.  I 
ran  after  her,  and  in  wild  and  tender 
accents,  besought  her  to  take  pity 
upon  a  poor  solitary  being,  far  from 
home,  and  in  a  strange  land.  But  all 
remained  silent,  save  the  coarse  howl- 
ing of  some  unknown  animals  which 
dwelt  in  that  country  ;  and  I  passed 
a  sleepless  night  in  a  tree,  anxiously 
watching  for  the  morning,  that  I 
might  be  enabled  to  seek  the  mistress 
of  my  affections,  and  offer  her  my 
vows.  Ere  the  sun  rose,  I  began  the 
search ;  yet  it  was  noonday  ere  we 
met.  Her  shyness  at  first  was  ex- 
c I's-.ive ;  but  at  length  I  persuaded 
her  to  sit  quietly  and  listen  to  my 
story,  at  which  she  felt  much  inte- 
rested, though  it  was  evident  that  she 
doubted  my  word  when  I  told  her 
that  I  had  crossed  the  sea.  She  then 
informed  me  that  she  likewise  had 
lost  sight  of  her  own  tribe  and  kind- 
red, which  had  been  alarmed  and 
scattered  by  strange  noises  along  the 

«Te,  which  I  suspect  were  from 
guns  of  the  ship. 
io  there  we  were,  alone  in  that 
derness  !     And  when  two  young 
monkeys  are  left  alone  together  in  a 
wood,  what  can  be  expected  ?  There 
was   something   singular  about  the 
countenance    of    my  dear  Cinera,* 
which  I  could  not  help  occasionally 
ishing  were  more  in  character  with 
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those  of  my  own  tribe ;  but  then  there 
was  a  gentleness  in  her  manners,  and 
a  lightness  and  elegance  in  her  every 
movement,  which  were  perfectly  be- 
witching, and  which  were  doubtless 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  splendid 
black  and  white  ringtail,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  even  now  sometimes 
haunts  my  pillow. 

We  had  spent  some  hours  together, 
and  I  flattered  myself  that  all  was 
going  on  favourably  for  me.  We 
were  again  at  the  side  of  the  rivulet, 
seated,  side  by  side,  beneath  a  low 
spreading  tree  that  overhung  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  she  had,  at  my  request,  as- 
sumed the  same  attitude  as  when  I 
first  saw  her ;  and  I  was  gazing  pas- 
sionately upon  her,  while  her  eyes 
were  modestly  cast  upon  the  ground. 
If  ever  I  felt  the  tender  passion,  it 
was  at  that  moment !  But  I  was  soon 
to  be  cured,  and  in  a  very  different 
way  from  what  I  had  anticipated. 
The  very  recollection  makes  my  blood 
run  cold !  I  was  sitting,  as  before 
described,  lost  to  every  earthly  thing, 
save  the  beautiful  Cinera,  when  sud- 
denly I  felt  a  sharp  twitch  across  my 
two  forepaws,  by  which  they  were 
perfectly  benumbed;  and,  looking 
round,  I  beheld  a  monstrous  animal 
with  a  huge  grinning  mouth,  and 
blue  ribbed  cheeks,f  standing  over 
me  with  a  stick,  with  which  he  was 
about  to  repeat  his  blow.  Resist- 
ance was  out  of  the  question  against 
such  a  baboon,  and,  therefore,  I  im- 
mediately sprang  aside,  and  made  my 
escape,  leaving  Cinera  to  do  the  same. 
For  some  time  I  dared  not  venture 
to  look  round ;  but  finding  I  was  not 
pursued,  I  at  length  halted  to  draw 
breath,  and  then,  casting  my  eyes  to- 
wards the  fatal  spot,  I  beheld  the  hi- 
deous creature  squatting  by  the  side 
of  Cinera,  and  sharing  with  her  a  pile 
of  fruit  which  I  had  toiled  hard  to 
collect,  and  which  I  had  presented 
to  her  as  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of 
my  affection.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
My  whole  frame  trembled  with  agony. 
I  thought  of  taking  a  stone,  and  creep- 
ing slyly  up  the  tree  and  letting  it 
fall  upon  the  monster's  head;  but 
my  paws  hung  powerless  by  my  side, 
and  refused  to  perform  their  office. 


*  "  Prosimea  oinerea,  caudu  ciucta  annulis  alternalim  albis  et  nigris." 

ant  of  the  uiiiuruutio  si>ecies,  and  of  a  miltl  and  harmless  nature,  . 
•f-  "  Simia  Sphinx."      Lim», 
VOL.  XXVIII,  NO.  CLXVIII.  G 


The  most 


to  »-  upon  me, 

mid  i  could  not  tear  myself  from  the. 
-d  aloof  mid  mixed, 
:md  *  L  ieam  ot  tlOftt  «V«B  then  came 
upon  me.  !!••  will  -oon  have  dc- 
(I  the  fruit,  thought  I;  and  as 
tor  his  hein-  a  rival  in  the  beautiful 
ring-tail'*  alVec-lioii- with  a  well-form- 
ed ami  comely  monkey  like  tut',  that 
ia  quite  out  of  the  question. 

tWMHght  respecting  his  appetite; 
for  the  gormandizing  wretch  would 
hare  crunched  fifty  times  the  quan- 
tity between  his  tremendous  jaws  ; 
but  no  opportunity  was  afforded  me 
of  judging  whether  he  really  had 
sufficient  vanity  to  talk  of  love.  At 
that  period  ray  eyes  were  particu- 
larly good;  so  that,  though  I  was 
more  than  three  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, I  plainly  perceived  a  hideous, 
leering,  liquorish  expression  in  his 
countenance,  as  he  looked  towards 
Cinera,  and  drew  his  right  arm,  from 
the  elbow  down  to  the  paw,  across 
hi»  frightful  grinning  mouth.  "  By 
my  native  groves !"  cried  I,  "  this  is 
too  much !"  and  such  was  my  agita- 
tion, that  I  plainly  heard  my  heart 
thump  against  my  ribs. 

At  this  moment,  however,  there 
arose  a  strange  outcry  in  the  woods, 
which  excited  the  attention  of  all 
parties.  Cinera  jumped  upon  her 
hind  legs,  and  uttered  a  respondent 
shriek,  at  which  the  outcry  was  re- 
peated, and  suddenly  a  large  party 
of  ringtails,  who  were  doubtless  her 
friends  and  relatives,  rushed  forward 
into  the  open  ground.  The  baboon 
looked  sulkily  round,  and  began  his 
retreat  by  slowly  and  awkwardly 
lounging,  and  pretending  occasion- 
ally to  jump,  alonir  the  banks  of  the 
rivulot,  which,  by  a  circuitous  course, 
COM  to  the  spot  where  1  lay  con- 
cealed. The  lovely  ringtail — now 
for  ever  lost  to  me— was  instantly 
surrounded  by  her  own  tribe;  and 
there  was  such  a  confused  chattering 
among  them,  that  I  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  congratulating  or  scolding  the 
amiahle  truant.  Amid  the  group, 
which  had  now  grown  very  mime- 
rou-s  1  plainly  discerned  her,  ns  she 
•food  alone  in  a  sort  of  rim.'  which 
they  had  formed  round  her;  and  she 
»tj!*peared  to  be  addres-intr  the  mul- 
titude. With  intenne  feelings  of 
jtnfciety,  I  otwi'rved  that  she  pointed 
in  the'  direction  >'i>ch  I  took  when. 
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-ramperin.'  axxay  I'roiu  the  baboon. 
Hope  and  slnuiire  amliitious  dreams 
instantly  arose  \x  ithiu  me.  1  per- 
ceixed  that  she  was  a  female  of  hitfli 

rank  i ni_r  them,  and  judged  that  I 

was  the  subject  of  her  discourse. 
"  Dear  creature!"  said  I  to  inv-elf", 
'•  -he  is  no  doubt  endeavouring  to 
describe  my  perfections,  and  asking 
her  parents'  consent  to  our  happy 
union.  It  is  evident  that  her  race 
are  much  behind  my  own  nation  in 
the  noble  art  of  climbing;  but  I  xxill 
take  pity  upon  their  ignorance,  and 
our  young  family  shall  be  brought 
up  according  to  the  customs  of  I'er- 
sia.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  will,  by 
long  accounts  of  my  travel-,  and  the 
display  of  my  agility,  astonish  the 
natives,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
1  shall  become  their  leader." 

Such  was  my  last  soliloquy  in  that 
country;  and  it  was  scarcely  termi- 
nated, when  the  whole  body  of  ring- 
tails uttered  a  simultaneous  yell,  and 
advanced  towards  the  place  ot  my 
retreat  Their  grimaces  were  too 
evidently  hostile  for  me  to  wait  the 
result:  therefore,  when  they  were 
within  about  a  hundred  yards,  I  rose 
up  and  fled,  and,  in  an  instant,  all 
were  in  pursuit  of  me.  I  made;  for  the 
sea-shore,  where  I  had  left  the  ship 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  where  she 
still  fortunately  lay  at  anchor.  My 
speed  was  such  that  I  gained  grouud 
considerably  of  all  the  ringtails, 
whose  yells  were  far  behind  when  I 
arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
water  side;  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  I  took  courage  to  look  back. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  horror  which 
then  took  possession  of  me !  Not 
txventy  yards  in  ray  rear  was  that 
detestable  ribbed-nose  baboon  who 
had  driven  ine  from  happiness.  He 
had  joined,  unknown  to  me,  in  the 
chase,  and  at  every  bound,  notwith- 
standing his  apparent  clumsiness, 
gained  upon  me;  and  what  made 
him  still  more  horrible  wa-  the 
di-hing  of  that  fearful  stick,  the. 
fill  effects  of  which  1  had  already 
experienced.  On  he  came,  and 
nearer  and  yet  nearer  I  heard  the 
bounding  of  his  hind  legs,  and  the 
whirring  of  that  awful  weapon  !  Still 
I  strained  every  nerve,  and  the 
ground  appeared  to  fly  from  under 
me ;  but  all  my  exertion  seemed  vain 
— the  monster  was  now  so  close  that 
I  expected  every  bound  would  bring 
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him  on  my  tail.  I  heard  him  draw 
his  breath,  and  fancied  that  the  hot 
and  impure  air,  which  issued  from 
his  mouth,  warmed  the  nape  of  my 
neck.  Fear  added  wings  to  my 
flight — I  saw  nothing — I  knew  no- 
thing— I  cared  for  nothing; — death 
itself  was  nothing,  so  that  I  might 
escape  from  that  inconceivable  hor- 
ror !  To  all  that  happened  after- 
wards I  was  insensible.  I  made  one 
tremendous  bound — it  seemed  as 
thouffh  I  had  leaped  beyond  the  li- 
mits'of  earth,  and  was  careering  it 
amid  the  clouds — then  came  a  noise 
as  of  thunder,  and  anon  a  yell  of 
agony  more  piercing  than  the  cry  of 
ten  thousand  cats,  and  then  all  was 
darkness — sudden  and  unusual  dark- 
ness ; — for  my  eyes  were  open,  and 
my  limbs  continued  in  full  activity, 
yet  without  performing  their  duty ; 
for  the  ground  was  gone  from  be- 
neath me,  and  the  light  of  day  had 
closed  upon  me.  I  had  jumped  into 
the  sea ! 

The  noises  which  I  had  heard  in 
my  descent  were  the  firing  of  a  gun, 
and  the  consequent  cry  of  my  wound- 
ed pursuer.  One  of  the  ship's  boats 
happened  to  be  at  the  usual  place  of 
landing  at  the  moment ;  and  by  the 
exertions  of  the  crew,  I  was  snatched 
from  a  watery  grave,  after  I  had  res- 
cued myself,  by  my  agility  and  that 
desperate  leap,  from  the  great  blue- 
nosed  baboon. 

The  revulsion  which  had  taken 
place  in  my  feelings  was  extraordi- 
nary; for  immediately  I  found  myself 
safe  on  shipboard,  I  would  not  have 
given  a  rotten  nut  for  my  hitherto 
beloved  Cinera.  She  became  as  no- 
thing to  me ;  nay,  the  recollection  of 
her,  for  some  time  after  this  adven- 
ture, was  absolutely  disgusting;  so 
that  I  really  think,  had  "she  at  that 
period  been  delivered  up  to  me,  I 
"lould  have  contrived  to  throw  her 
rerboard.  Reflection  has,  since  that 
nne,  led  me  to  do  justice  to  her  good 
lalities ;  for,  after  all,  she  did  but 
ibniit  to  the  guidance  of  her  pa- 
rents and  friends,  and  is  most  likely 
long  since  married  to  some  one  in 
her  own  sphere  of  life.  I  question 
ich,  indeed,  whether  one  bred  up 
in  the  evident  barbarity  of  the  ring- 
ails  would  ever  have  made  a  ht 
companion  for  me.  But — let  that 
ass. 
I  shall  only  add,  that  my  love  was 


completely  dispelled  when  hope  va- 
nished ;  and  that,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  am  convinced  that  a  stick, 
properly  applied,  and  a  good  duck- 
ing, would  do  more  towards  curing 
young  monkeys,  who  fancy  they  are 
dying  for  love,  than  any  other  reme- 
dy with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

My  own  occasional  lowness  of  spi- 
rits at  the  present  period,  however, 
proceeds,  1  am  convinced,  from  very 
different  causes.  Alone  as  I  am,  in  a 
country  far  distant  from  the  place  of 
my  birth  and  early  associations,  I  can- 
not avoid  recollecting  that  such  things 
were ;  and  a  sigh  will  sometimes  es- 
cape me  when  Ireflectthatthe remain- 
der of  my  days  must  be  spent  among 
beings  so  artificial  as  the  human  race. 
I  am  disgusted  with  their  vain  boast- 
ings. To  hear  them  talk,  one  would 
really  imagine  that  they  were  all  per- 
fection; and  yet  they  are  indebted 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
birds  of  the  air,  and  even  to  poor 
miserable  worms,  for  their  outward 
skins,  their  own  being  of  such  a 
wretched  texture  as  to  be  nearly 
useless ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  animals  who  have  been  clad  by 
nature,  these  borrowed  coverings  are 
a  chief  source  of  pride  to  the  crea- 
tures called  men  and  women.  The 
greater  part  of  their  lives  is  spent  in 
putting  them  off  and  on,  and  endea- 
vouring to  procure  a  greater  variety, 
in  which  to  strut  about  and  endeavour 
to  imitate  the  monkey  tribe.  But 
their  imitations  are  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous, and  never  can  approach  the 
graceful  and  natural  agility  of  our 
tribes,  which  they,  notwithstanding, 
affect  to  consider  as  beneath  them ! 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  re- 
count all  the  follies  of  their  various 
attempts  at  concealing  their  natural 
deformity.  The  males,  having  no  tail 
of  their  own,decorate  themselves  with 
one  made  from  the  wool  of  sheep ; 
and  so  ignorant  are  they  of  the  real 
and  native  elegance  of  this  append- 
age, that  they  split  it  into  two  pieces, 
which  hang  uselessly  dangling  behind 
thorn !  The  variety  of  these  mock 
upper  skins  worn  by  the  females  is 
yet  infinitelygreater;  a  circumstance 
the  more  remarkable,  because  that 
sex  have  far  less  occasion  for  conceal- 
ing their  persons.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
some  of  them  who  need  not  fear  a 
comparison  with  the  comeliest  of  our 
own  tribes.  They  Lave  far  more 
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natural  vivacity  than  tin-  males,  are 
much  more  kind  ami  amiable  in 
di-position,  find,  particularly  when 
younir.cvinccapartialityforthe  mon- 
kev  i. ice  in  general,  \vliicli  lias  t're- 
quently  been  a  source  <>t'  amusement 
to  in.-.'  Thrir  sham  skins  arc  usually 
»if  \arious  colours,  but  generally  s() 
r«:  ran-c'il  a-  to  indicate  that  tliey  wish 
t.,  look  like  birds,  while  their  mates 
endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
appear  like  u>. 

***** 
;'  'It  was  my  misfortuue,  in  early  life, 
to  fall  into  the  hauds  of  this  species 
of  animals,  of  whose  existence  no 
one,  in  the  extensive  districts  belong- 
in:;  to  our  tribes,  was  previously 
aware  :  and  it  has  been  my  lot,  with 
some  few  brief  intervals,  to  remain 
among  them  ever  since.  I  am  now 
grown  old  and  grey  in  captivity ;  but  I 
shall  not  indulge  in  the  natural  garru- 
lity of  old  age  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
write  all  the  events  of  my  eventful 
life,  notwithstanding  that  hope  some- 
timi's  whispers  flatteringly  in  mine 
ear,  that  many  monkeys  will  peruse 
th«se reminiscences  with  interest  and 
gratification,  if  not  with  advantage. 

*  *  *  *  * 
It  is  acknowledged  by  all,  that  the 
earth  has  undergone  strange  and  di- 
vers revolutions,  not  only  as  it  re- 
tards its  organic  formation,  and  the 
changes  constantly  in  progress  by 
the  a-ency  of  rivers,  floods,  seas,  and 
subterranean  fires,  but  in  tiie  power 
held  by  different  animals  over  ex- 
tensive tracts  upon  its  surface.  Long 
before  man  was  known,  our  tribes 
po—essed  a  wide  and  undisputed 
sway  over  regions  now  disfigured  in 
a  strange  manner  by  what  are  called 
houses,  little  dirty  hillocks  with  holes 
iu  them,  from  whence  smoke  issues, 
as  if  in  petty  imitation  of  a  volcano. 
Men  dwell  in  these,  and  have  so  in- 
creased in  number  for  the  last  few 
centuries,  that  it  really  become*  a 
serious  question  how  their  encroach- 
ments are  to  be  put  a  stop  to,  so  as 
to  preserve  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  a  sufficient  space  for  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitant^.  Sometimes  a  feel- 
i  despair  comes  over  me  when 
I  think  on  the  pie-eiit  state  of  things, 
and  I  am  haunted  with  the  idea, 
almost  amountini:  to  conviction, 
that  I  &m  doomed  to  be  the  last  mon- 
key. But  it  may  not  be  so!  The 
reign  of  man,  like  that  yf  the  lions, 
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tigers,  aud  elephants,  must  have  an 
end:  and  then  our  tribes  may  again 
be  in,  the  ascendant.  Why  they  should 
not  now  be  so  I  cannot  coueciv  e,  un- 
les>  it  be  from  a  want  of  union  among 
ourselve.-;  for  such  is  the  cowardice 
of  the  human  race,  that  even  I,  old 
and  decrepid  as  I  am,  have  put  halt' 
a  do/en  to  flight  by  merely  shewing 
my  teeth,  and  could  clear  the  whole 
house  where  I  am  now  writing 
in  five  minutes,  were  it  not  that  I 
find  their  services  convenient  in  this 
strange  country,  where  there  are  lew- 
trees,  and  scarcely  any  fruit  worth 
gathering.  So  I  employ  them  to 
bring  me  food  from  better  climates, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  have  little,  rea- 
son to  complain  of  their  neglect. 
But  it  was  not  always  thu.-.  1  have. 
undergone  many  hardships,  particu- 
larly after  my  first  arrival  in  this 
country,  which  they  call  Great 
Britain,  although  it  is  but  a  small 
island,  and  a  mere  speck  when  com- 
pared with  other  nations.  But  the 
inhabitants  possess  a  great  deal  of 
influence  among  their  kind,  owinir, 
it  is  said,  principally  to  certain  of 
them  called  sailors.  And  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  the  fact,  partly  be- 
cause I  have  had  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  bravery  of  tliat  class 
of  men,  and  received  many  attentions 
from  them  during  my  voyage  here; 
but,  principally,  because  the  gene- 
rality of  them  have  a  real  tail, (which, 
however,  grows  out  of  their  head! ) 
and  are  very  expert  in  the  noble 
science  of  climbing. 

I  am  aware  that  many  things  which 
I  may  state  will  probably  startle 
monkeys  of  a  future  age;  but  1  con- 
sider myself  as  performing  a  duty  for 
the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
Future  generations  did  I  say  ':  What, 
and  if  there  should  be  no  more ! 
Again  that  dreadful  apprehension 
comes  over  me!  Cold  and  chill,  and 
hhudderingly,  it  creeps  throughout 
my  whole  system — it  shakes  me  to 
the  centre — and  again  my  blood  re- 
turns throbbing,  boiling,  and  rush- 
ing through  my  veins  my  brain  feels 
scorched,and  in  vain  I  seek  to  quem-h 
in  tears  those  torments  which  in- 
wardly consume  me,  a^  I  thiuk  ou 
my  bitter  doom  of  desolation.  And 
am  I  indeed  to  be  the  Jant  monkey? 
No;  I  will  not  admit  the  idea,  not- 
withstanding the  fruitless  research 

which  I  have  prosecuted  for  years 
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to  discover  one  of  my  own  kind. 
Still,  methinks,  some  portion  of  our 
race  must  exist  in  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  and  independence,  basking  in 
the  rays  of  the  genuine  monkey  sun, 
(for  here  they  have  one  which  scarce- 
ly emits  any  Avarmth,)  or  gambolling 
in  the  delicious  shade  of  fruit-bear- 
ing forests.  But  the  picture  is  too 
painful  for  me  to  folloAV  up.  It  re- 
calls to  me  the  charms  of  my  dearest 
Keeba,  my  first  love,  and  the  grace- 
ful activity  of  Monicha,  my  second, 
and  the  amiable  playfulness  of  Simi- 
an a,  my  third,  and  the  delicately  re- 
fined taste  of  Cercopitheca,  my  fourth, 
whose  heart  I  Avon  one  morning  by 
a  present  of  two  moths,  and  a  beetle 
of  Unusual  dimensions;  and  my  fifth — 
alas !  here  memory  fails  me — I  can- 
not exactly  recollect  who  Avas  my 
fifth — But  it  is  no  matter;  for  per- 
haps, after  all,  it  scarcely  becomes 
the  gravity  of  age  and  grey  hairs  to 
dilute  on  such  subjects. 

Let  me  be  serious,  and  Avrite  of 
more  important  concerns  and  events, 
so  that  my  manuscript  may  prove  a 
treasure  of  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment to  the  fortunate  monkey  into 
Avhose  hands  it  may  fall,  and  my 
name  and  memory  be  cherished  in 
after  ages.  First,  then,  of  my  name. 
I  am  knoAvn  in  this  climate  by  that 
of  Jocko,  an  appellation  given  to  me 
by  the  human  race,  Avho  thereby 
evinced  their  deplorable  ignorance, 
since  every  Avell-inforrned  monkey 
knows  that  Pongo*  and  Jocko  are 
the  names  of  animals  very  different 
from  us,  and,  as  I  have  ascertained 
by  comparison,  bearing  a  much  great- 
er affinity  to  man,  and  consequently, 
every  Avay  inferior  to  us  in  the  scale 
of  nature.  Indeed  the  only  striking 
similarity  between  man  and  our 
tribes  appears  to  be  the  reciprocal 
taste  for  imitatingeach  other;  a  foolish 
propensity,  to  which,  in  my  younger 
days,  I  Avas  much  addicted,  and 
which,  to  confess  my  folly,  was  the 
cause  of  my  captivity.  It  happened 
in  this  Avise.  We  Avere  sitting,  a 
Avhole  troop  of  us,  in  calm  and  ra- 
tional chat,  under  the  shelter  of  a 
ribble  banyan-tree,  Avhich  threw  its 
hundred  stems  and  thousand  roots 
into  the  earth, and  its  million  branches, 

curving  in  beautv,  into  the  upper  air. 
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There  were  the  splendid  and  gaudy- 
coloured  birds,  pluming  themselves 
in  tranquillity,  and  there  were  we, 
sitting  in  picturesque  groups,  amid 
the  verdant  foliage,  with  our  Avivcs, 
our  sweethearts,  and  our  little  ones; 
sometimes  cracking  a  joke,  and  some- 
times cracking  a  nut,  or  regaling 
upon  the  various  dainties  Avith  AA'liich 
our  pouches  Avere  stored.  Sudden- 
ly an  alarm  was  given  by  our  senti- 
nels of  the  approach  or  strangers. 
We  were  instantly  upon  the  alert, 
and,  to  our  astonishment,  perceived 
about  half  a  score  animals  of  dif- 
ferent and  extraordinary  colours  ad- 
vancing upon  their  hind  legs,  some 
Avith  split  tails,  and  some  with  the 
little  single  tail  growing  out  of  their 
head,  as  before  described.  Their 
heads  Avere  almost  all  different  in 
form ;  one  Avas  small  and  flat,  another 
large  and  round,  like  a  huge  gourd; 
a  third,  long  and  high,  Avith  a  tuft  of 
feathers  at  the  top;  and  a  fourth, 
Avith  the  sides  squeezed  together, 
and  curved  like  a  cresset  moon  re- 
versed. All,  hoAvever,  Avere  unna- 
tural, and  Ave  gazed  upon  them,  for 
some  time,  with  A'arious  feelings,  ac- 
cording to  our  different  tempera- 
ments. For  my  own  part,  I  must  say 
that  I  did  not  share  in  the  alarm  visible 
in  many  countenances  around  me ;  a 
strong  feeling  of  curiosity  swallowed 
up  every  other  emotion, and  I  kept  my 
eye  intently  fixed  upon  the  intruders, 
Avho,  for  some  time,  appeared  to  be 
totally  unconscious  of  our  vicinity. 

At  length  some  of  our  females,  in 
spite  of  strict  orders  to  the  contrary, 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  their 
tongues  quiet  any  longer,  and  began 
a-jabbering,  Avhich  dreAV  the  atten- 
tion of  tlie  strange  creatures  upon  us. 
It  Avas  noAv  useless  to  hesitate,  so  Ave 
all  immediately  joined  in  the  cry  of 
our  tribe,  and  Avarned  the  intruders 
not  to  approach  nearer,  upon  their 
peril,  or  they  must  abide  the  con- 
sequences. 

The  animals,  hoAvever,  persisted, 
in  spite  of  all  our  vociferations,  to 
Avhich  they  only  replied  by  a  strange 
sort  of  cackling,  Avhich  I  have  since 
found  is  called  laughing,  and,  dia 
cordant  as  it  is,  is  held  by  them  in 
high  estimation,  as  a  peculiar  privi- 
lege and  perfection  of  their  species 
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\\hell     (hey     had     runic      Ullder     the 

shade  ul'  our  banyan,  ue  :MVC  them 
notice  to  (|iiil,  in  a  manner  uhich  it 
\\.i>  impossible  to  misunderstand, 
uaiui-ly,  liy  pcliini:  them  with  stick* 
and  stones,  which  ue  had  prcviou— 
ly  collected,  and  other  coincident 
missiles.  I'm  some  linif,  notwith- 
standing, they  kept  their  ground,  and 
contiiiued  the  cackling  as  before,  va- 
ried occasionally  by  a  sharp  noise 
made  by  clapping  their  fore  paws  to- 
gether.' One  among  them  attempted 
to  rlimh  into  the  tree;  but  his  clum- 
siuc-s  \\  as  perfectly  ridiculous,  and 
amused  us  exceedingly.  So  much 
indeed  was  I  delighted,  tiiat  I  jump- 
ed and  squeaked,  and  nearly  tell  oil' 
the  liranch  on  which  I  sat.  Is'ever, 
that  I  recollect,  was  I  in  higher 
spirits.  I  considered  the  animals  be- 
low us,  in  every  respect  beneath 
nie  ;  and  in  mere  wantonness,  took 
deliberate  aim  at  the  one  with  a  half- 
moon  head,  whom  I  hit  with  part  of 
a  cocoa  nut-hell  in  the  cheek,  where- 
at he  appeared  to  be  much  exaspera- 
ted, and  immediately  seized  what  I 
then  fancied  was  a  stick,  from  one  of 
his  companions,  and  pointed  it  to- 
wards me.  The  manner  in  which  he 
did  this  was,  as  I  thought,  exceedingly 
preposterous;  for  he  held  it  as  it  to 
make  me  believe  that  it  formed  part 
of  hi-  own  no-e.  I  was  much  asto- 
nished, however,  when  a  great  noise, 
as  of  thunder,  issued  out  of  the  end, 
with  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  my  wife, 
who  was  close  by  my  side,  began  to 
-cream,  and  tumbled  out  of  the  tree. 
I  attributed  the  fall  to  her  own  clum- 
sine--,  as  she  was  an  awkward  mon- 
key ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  had 
not  lived  happily  together  for  some 
time,  for  she  was  considerably  larger 
than  myself,  and  had  given  me  a 
severe  beating  only  the  day  before. 
\Mn>n  I  saw  her  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  perfectly  quiet,  1  knew  she  mu»t 
be  dead,  being  satisfied  that  nothing 
le—  would  have  quieted  her;  and! 
felt  my  mind  greatly  relieved,  and 
be-an  to  look  round  among  our  troop 
for  another  mate. 

In  the  meanwhile, the  new-comers 
below  began  pulling  my  dead  old 
wife  about  in  a  strange  manner,  turn- 
ing her  round  and  round,  and  jabber- 
ing to  each  other.  At  first  1  fancied 
they  were  going  to  eat  her;  but,  at 
length,  they  laid  her  down, and  1  was 
glad  to  perceive  that  tLey  had  not 
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|,;id  the  sense  lo  take  the  fruit  which 
wu*  i"  her  pouch,  and  which  I  re- 
-ohed  to  make  my  own  immediate- 
ly on  their  departure;  for,  it  i-  one 
tiling  to  lu-e  one's  \\ife,  and  another 
to  be  deprived  of  her  properly. 

The  siraiii_e  creatures  now  clus- 
tered together,  and  began  to  eat  and 
drink,  after  an  extraordinary  fashion, 
out  of  the  shells  of  cocoa  nuts  and 
lai  ue  gourds.  Their  mode  of  drink- 
ing out  of  the  latter  particularly  in- 
terested us;  and,  when  they  went 
away,  we  were  somewhat  surprised 
to  observe  that  they  left  several  be- 
hind them  standing  on  the  ground. 

Perhaps  my  spirits  were  somewhat 
elevated  in  consequence  of  my  wife's 
fall.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  one  of 
the  first  to  descend  and  examine  tin' 
hollow  gourds  left  by  the  strangers  ; 
and  I  was  accompanied  by  several 
young  females  of  our  tribe,  who  had 
witnessed  Glumdalla's  accident,  and 
therefore  knew  that  I  was  at  liberty 
to  attend  them.  The  things  were 
half  filled  with  what  seemed  to  be 
water;  so  following  our  natural  imi- 
tative propensity,  we  either  lifted 
them  in  our  forepaws,  or  dipped  in 
our  heads  and  began  to  drink,  as  the 
strange  animals  had  done.  In  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  I  felt  myself  un- 
usually vigorous  and  active:  it  seem- 
ed to  me  as  though  I  was  larger  and 
stronger  than  any  of  our  troop;  and 
my  courage  was  such,  that  I  almost 
wished  my  old  wife  alive  again,  that 
I  might  return  the  drubbings  she  had 
i:i\  en  me.  My  companion-*  likewise 
appeared  to  have  undergone  a  change. 
The  females  seemed  handsomer,  and 
the  males  uglier  than  usual;  but  all 
were  merry  and  clamorous;  and,  in- 
deed, it  appeared  as  though  we  were 
trying  which  should  make  the  most 
noise,  and  most  frequently  get  pos- 
session of  the  gourds  to  imitate  the 
strangers. 

I  have  a  very  confused  recollec- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  that 
eventful  scene  terminated.  There 
was  some  quarrelling,  I  remember, 
among  us,  and  we  fought;  but  1  have 
no  idea  what  it  was  about.  The  last 
thing  that  I  can  call  to  mind  appears 
like  a  dream ;  and  1  should  ever  have 
believed  it  nothing  more, but  for  the 
deplorable  consequences,  by  which 
the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  has  been 
changed.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
strange  and  great  animals  suddenly 
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came  upon  us ;  but  their  manner 
was  altogether  different  from  that 
which  they  had  practised  on  their 
first  visit.  Instead  of  moving  slowly 
as  before,  they  now  flew  about,  like 
birds,  in  every  direction ;  and  I  was 
astonished  to  see  them  overtake  and 
lay  hold  of  several  of  the  most  active 
among  us.  At  length  one  approach- 
ed me,  and  stretched  out  his  long 
forepaw.  Resistance  against  such 
a  monster  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
I  therefore  ran  towards  a  stem  of  the 
banyan,  which  I  unaccountably  miss- 
ed ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  I  laid 
hold  of  another,  which  I  thought  to 
climb  with  the  speed  of  lightning ; 
when,  to  my  great  amazement,  the 
whole  tree  had  suddenly  grown  to 
such  a  height  that  its  branches  were 
above  the  clouds,  which  I  plainly 
perceived  rolling  between  me  and 
them.  Overcome  by  the  dread  of 
my  pursuer,  and  this  appalling  change 
in  the  face  of  nature,  my  limbs  re- 
fused to  perform  their  office — I  fell, 
exhausted,  to  the  ground,  and  all  re- 
mains a  blank  on  the  tablet  of  me- 
mory, from  that  moment  till  I  awoke, 
11  and  feverish,  and  surrounded  by 

human  species. 
It  seems  that  the  liquid  which  they 
lad  left  in  the  calibashes  (as  they  call 
them)  was  of  an  intoxicating  nature, 
md  had  deprived  us  of  the  use  of 
3ur  faculties.  I  had  got  drunk.  What 
'  drunk"  means,  together  with  many 
other  terms  and  things  unknown 
among  us,  shall  be  explained  in  a 
glossary,  which  I  shall  annex  to  this 
manuscript,  for  the  benefit  of  all  in- 
quisitive monkeys. 

The  cruelty  of  thus  depriving  us 
"  our  senses,  for  the  sake  of  after- 
ards  taking  us  prisoners,  must  ap- 
pear to  the  reader  as  most  execra- 
ble. But,  to  do  justice  to  the  hu- 
ian  race,  they  do  not  consider  the 
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former  any  punishment;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  an  infliction  which  they 
constantly  practise  on  their  clearest 
friends,  and  nothing  seems  to  afford 
them  greater  pleasure.  They  meet 
together  frequently  in  large  bodies 
for  this  very  purpose;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  their  proceedings, 
I  have  sometimes  been  quite  startled 
at  their  very  close  resemblance  to  us, 
as  they  sit  and  grin  and  nod  at  each 
other;  but,  after  a  while,  they  be- 
come awkward  and  stupid,  and  are 
not  fit  to  be  compared  with  the 
meanest  of  our  tribes.  The  only  mo- 
tive that  I  guess  for  this  strange  prac- 
tice is,  that  they  thereby  get  rid,  for 
a  time,  of  a  very  troublesome  thing 
which  they  call  "  reason,"  about 
which  they  are  eternally  chattering, 
and  pretending  that  it  is  something 
superior  to  our  instinct. 

What  the  precise  nature  of  this 
boasted  "  reason"  is,  I  have  never 
been  able  satisfactorily  to  decide.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable, 
that  whenever  a  man  has  lost  what 
little  falls  to  his  share,  in  one  of  these 
drinking  bouts,  he  always  imagines 
that  he  is  possessed  of  much  more 
than  any  one  else,  and  believes  him- 
self the  only  animal  fit  to  rule  over 
his  tribe.  One  can  hardly  conceive 
any  thing  more  ridiculous.  If  they 
had  any  quality  at  all  comparable  with 
instinct,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  fall  twice  into  such  a  stupid 
error;  for  they  really  make  them- 
selves quite  ill  by  this  foolish  cus- 
tom; and  I  have  heard  that  some 
even  hasten  their  death,  and  make 
their  lives  miserable  thereby.  Yet, 
while  they  are  at  it,  they  every 
now  and  then  interrupt  the  general 
course  of  conversation,  and  cry  out 
"  Health!"  But  enough  of  this  folly! 
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.in.'  ii  was  a  proof  of  the 
trutli  of  any  lliiii-j,  however  impro- 
bable it  inijht  appear,   that  it  wa-  in 
print.     Allegory   itself  became  real 
thu  moment  it  came  forth  in  types, 
and   a    mere   supposition   in  manu- 
script i«.MU'd  with  tlu-  dignity  of  his- 
tory from  the  press.     .Now  indeed 
-  greatly  altered.     1  \ery 
aeuLm   believe  above  one   halt  of 
1  hear,  aud  refuse  my  credence 
entirely  to  any  tiring  I  read.  By  per- 
sisting  iu  this    resolution,   I  avoid 
niuuberle.sb  mistakes.    I  follow  my 
own  judgment,  without  being  misled 
l»y  tin-  prejudices  of  others;  and  now 
the  accounts   of  Bloomneld's  piety 
and  Rowland's   Kalydor,  Suinner's 
learning  and  Warren's  blacking,  are 
viewed  with  the  same  respect  us  the 
veracious  chronicle*  of  Gulliver  aud 
Muucbausen.    In  former  times  Ima- 
gination was  the  mark  of  the  poet,  as 
well  as  his  privilege  ;  but  now,  pro- 
scr  aud  bard,  writers  of  essays  and 
writers  of  epics,  are  equally  devoted 
to  fiction  and  romance.  Descriptions 
even  of  scenery,  which  any  one  may 
see  t'or  himself,  are  not  free  from  this 
besetting  sin ;  cascades  spout  up  in 
the  page  which  were  never  visible 
in  the  landscape,  and  rivers  glide  in 
silvery  meanders  through  winding 
sentences  in  print,  which  never  were 
heard  of  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
the  scene  is  laid.     The  country  has 
been  the  most  fruitful  theme  of  fan- 
ciful declamation  from  Horace's  days 
till  now — woods  have  been  clothed 
in   everlasting   verdure    by  authors 
whose-  ideas  of  a  forest  are  formed 
from  the  du-ty  trees  of  some  suburb- 
an villa— field's,  whether  in  May  or 
December,  have  boon  loaded  with 
perennial  Ho  were,  and  the  country, 
in  all  climates  and  at  all  times,  has 
flourished,  according  to  our  novelists 
and  romancers,  in  perpetual  charms. 
Kq  sooner  has  Mrs  Uadcliile  dcscri- 
l>ed  tin-  Miiiling  vales  and  clear  skies 
of  Italy,  tliau  the  sublime  Mr  Joseph 
I  "\  gives  us  the  airs  of  Lapland, 
:hin_r  with  equal  softness  over 
groves  of  that  delicious 
isies  burst  forth  on  the 
the  Ande*,  to  reward  the 
lalnmr->  of  Mr  Francis  Lathoin,  and 
in   eveiy  liedjM-  of 
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ria,  to  l>lo<">  the  listening  ear  of  Anne 
of  Swansea.     .Strange  ert'ect  of  a  ie- 
sidence  in  Grub-street !   The  cries 
of  London,  which  fall  harshly  on  the 
outward  ear,  are  changed,  by  some 
unaccountable  power,  into  the  me- 
lody of  birds  and  the  gush  of  water- 
falls; the  breezes  of  Arabia  whi-per 
in   dulcet   music    through   the    un- 
niended  pane,  and  every  sound  and 
sight  in  that  lofty  chamber  i-  trans- 
formed   in    a  moment  into   some- 
thing rural  and  picturesque.    Who, 
in  reading  an  account  of  the  fragrant 
meads  and  dewy  uplands  in  which 
every  volume  is  certain  to  abound, 
would  imagine  that  he  w  as  in  danger, 
at  every  step,  of  spraining  his  ankle 
in  some   half-hidden  rut,  of  being 
stungby  unnumbered  nettles, pricked 
by  a  thousand  thorns,  and,  finally,  of 
being  run  through  the  body  by  the 
long  sharp  horns  of  some  outrageous 
cow,  or  trodden  to  death  by  the  hoofs 
of  some  prodigious  bull  ?  Yet  to  all 
these  accident*, and  ahundred others, 
he  is  liable  in  the  very  scenes  which 
look  so  harmless  and  inviting  in  de- 
scription.    And    babbling   rills  are 
scarcely    less    liable    to    objection, 
though  so  warmly  and  unanimously 
applauded  by  bards  and  Cockney-. 
The  Romans,  to  be  sure,  managed  to 
add  some  more  pleasing  circumstan- 
ces to  their  meads  and  rivers  than 
our  northern  fancies  have  hitherto 
devised.      Every  stream  that  mur- 
mured gently  down  the  valley,  or  ran 
sparkling  through  the  plain,  was  tho 
habitation  of  some  nymph  clothed  in 
ethereal  beauty.  Every  secluded  nook 
formed  by  the  windiiiirs  of  the  river, 
was  hallowed  to  their  imaginations 
as  the  resting-place  of  the  Guardian 
Naiad; — every  deep   rece-s    when; 
the  osier  bent  over  the  stream,  or  the 
willow  cast  its  shade  upon  the  wa- 
ters, was  the  bower  where  she  re- 
tired to  shade  herself  at  noon  ;  and 
the  wanderer  along  the  banks  heard 
the  whispers  of  her  voice  in  every 
ripple  of  the  current,  or  caught  the 
flashing  whiteness  of  her  naked  limbs 
in  every  crest  of  foam  that  glistened 
for  an  instant  ngainst  the  rock.     Mnt 
surely  in  our  days  the  case  is  mi-5'1- 
rably  altered.  Naiad— mortal  or  ethe- 
real— who   should  lix   her  pellucid 
home  in  one  of  our  northern  streams, 
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or  float  down  its  stone-encumbered 
channel,  would  be  found  drowned 
some  morning  on  the  bank  of  her 
own  river,  with  her  lovely  body 
bruised  and  disfigured  by  bumping 
against  the  roots  of  trees,  her  eyes 
knocked  out  by  the  stakes  of  a  tish- 
ing-net,  and  her  nose  entirely  bitten 
oft'  by  the  previous  winter's  frost. 
And  yet  people  persist,  beneath  such 
a  climate  as  ours,  in  giving  the  same 
praises  to  gentle  waters  and  spring- 
ing fountains  which  were  applicable 
enough  to  the  Peneus  or  Blandusia, 
but  have  certainly  no  connexion  with 
the  rumbling,  roaring,  dashing  tor- 
rents we  hear  of,  carrying  away 
bridges,  and  drowning  men,  women, 
and  children ;  while  hay,  corn,  and 
furniture,  pigs,  chests  of  drawers, 
and  crockery-ware,  float  on  its  de- 
structive billows  in  undistinguish- 
able  confusion.  There  is  something 
to  me  utterly  detestable  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  river.  When  it  seems 
smooth  and  quiet,  it  is  only  acting 
the  hypocrite,  and  gains  our  confi- 
dence and  esteem  by  an  appearance 
of  peaceableness  and  good  order, 
that  it  may  overwhelm  us  the  more 
easily  whenever  it  gets  the  power. 
In  summer,  it  seems  to  be  labour- 
ing under  disabilities ;  the  faint  gur- 
gle in  its  throat,  which  gets  dry  from 
so  constantly  crying  out  for  water, 
moves  us  with  compassion,  and  we 
can  surely  dread  no  danger  from  one 
so  humbled  and  exhausted.  But  be- 
hold !  the  moment  his  prayer  is 
granted,  and  his  restrictions  with- 
drawn, oft'  rushes  the  Jesuitical 
scoundrel  in  every  direction,  empty- 
ing the  farm-yard,  entering  and  de- 
stroying the  peaceful  cottage,  spread- 
ing fear  and  desolation  all  over  the 
country,  and  even  sapping  the  foun- 
dation of  the  grey  turreted  church, 
which  has  been  the  pride  and  admi- 
ration of  the  village  for  centuries  be- 
fore. All  social  intercourse  is  cut 
off;  the  banks  are  totally  destroyed; 

I  and  who  is  to  reduce  this  violent  and 
lawless  agitator,  now  grown  strong 
and  formidable,  within  his  ancient 
and  legitimate  bounds  ? 
At  ail  seasons  of  the  year  the  coun- 
try is  dull  and  uninteresting,  but 
about  the  dreary  month  of  Decem- 
ber, to  every  one  but  a  regular  sports- 
man, it  becomes  altogether  intoler- 
able. To  him  time  passes  pleasantly 
gnough.  He  begins  his  labqurs  early 
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in  the  morning;  walks,  wades,  climbs, 
and  stumbles,  till  drizzle  and  dark- 
ness close  in  the  day,  after  all  Avhich 
wearisome  and  laborious  exertion  he 
finds  he  has  slaughtered  sundry  head 
of  game,  besides  shooting  his  favour- 
ite Ponto,  and  slightly  wounding  the 
gamekeeper.  He  then  gets  home  to 
dinner,  relates  the  wonders  of  his 
aim,  and  in  the  third  bottle,  and  four- 
teenth edition  of  how  he  shot  the 
pheasant,  he  suddenly  stops  short  in 
his  story,  loses  his  memory  and  his 
seat  together,  and  awakens  next 
morning  on  the  outside  of  his  bed, 
with  his  shoes  still  on  his  feet,  and  a 
flavour  in  his  mouth,  with  regard  to 
which  the  tenth  commandment  is  in 
no  danger  of  being  broken.  The 
day's  exploits  of  a  boisterous  red- 
faced  Nimrod  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  brother  Ramrod. 
Instead  of  disabling  a  gamekeeper, 
he  only  dislocates  his  collar  in  per- 
forming an  involuntary  somerset  over 
a  hedge ;  but  if  he  escapes  this  dan- 
ger, his  fatigue,  conversation,  and 
finale,  are  pretty  nearly  the  same. 

Last  winter — who  does  not  re- 
member it,  with  all  its  concomitants 
of  snow  and  stoi'ms  ? — solitude  and 
the  country  oppressed  me,  till  the 
nightmare,  which  regularly  carried 
me  over  precipices  and  pits,  or  shook 
me  into  a  blazing  furnace,  was  a  sort 
of  relief  from  the  dreamless  ennui  of 
my  waking  thoughts.  Various  plans 
occurred  to  me  to  get  quit  of  the  hor- 
rors of  my  situation.  Marriage,  stran- 
gulation, and  a  razor,  all  presented 
themselves  in  turn,  but  I  found  I  had 
not  sufficient  firmness  of  nerve  to 
avail  myself  of  any  of  these  expedi- 
ents. The  Slough  of  Despond  spread 
its  world  of  waters  in  front  of  my 
door,  the  window  was  afflicted  with 
a  sweating  sickness  of  rain  and  hail 
in  all  its  panes.  Night  came  on  be- 
fore I  Avas  well  aware  that  daylight 
had  commenced  ;  and  crows  cawing, 
rain  splashing,  and  wind  howling, 
formed  a  most  agreeable  concert,  to 
which  I  sat  andjistened  in  loneliness, 
wondering  all  the  time  what  the  de- 
vil tempted  me  to  remain  a  single 
week  in  the  country  after  June. 
Away,  away !  the  coach  and  I  upon 
the  pinions  of  the  wind —  and 
Bath,  with  its  unnumbered  lamps, 
glowing  like  a  single  file  of  stars  in 
the  high  blue  firmament  of  Lans- 
down,  presented  itself  to  my  longing 
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I  m  minutes  afUT  I  had  Irft 
»£  k»«t  rijion  the  lto\,  I  found  iny- 
»Hf  AH  comfortable  a*  if  winter  had 
been  b:mi-hed  t4>  tin-  I'ole,  and  the 
w..rd  KIJS  r.xpmiL'ed  from  the  l)ic- 
liiMiiiry  of  Nature. 

I-  there  a  happier  hour  in  the  re- 
•  ollrction  of  a  human  being  than  that 
in  which,  after  a  cold  seat  on  the  out- 
side of  the  mail,  u-ith  the  wind  whist- 
liiiL'  rouiiri  tlic  enormous  hut  of  the 
marl. man,  juttim:  past  the  promon- 
tory of  his  shoulder,  and  doubling 
t IK-  rape  so  as  to  come  with  full 
fore*  on  your  unprotected  visage, 
yi ii i  at  last  arrive  in  the  coffee-room, 
with  fires  blazing,  gas  shining,  clean 
Handed  floors,  and  a  couple  ot  grilled 
fowls  smoking  in  a  quiet  box  for  your 
o\m  peculiar  entertainment,  flanked 
with  a  huge  hirlas  of  Meux's  own, 
and  succeeded  by  toasted  cheese,  and 
an  ad  libitum  of  cogniac  and  water  ? 
Moments  such  as  these  never  depart 
from  the  memory.  Old  men  of  eighty 
yearn  of  age  remember  (after  their 
sainted  wives  are  quietly  forgotten) 
the  hot  suppers  which  enchanted 
them  after  cold  and  travelling  sixty 
years  before.  The  eye  of  one  of 
these,  which  is  dimly  fixed  on  the 
whin*  head  of  his  youngest  grand- 
daughter, and  scarcely  distinguishes 
the  tl:i\rn  ringlets  on  which  his 
palsied  hand  is  laid,  sees  quite  dis- 
tinctly the  heef-Ateaks  which  cheer- 
ed him  that  dreadfully  cold  night 
in  November  when  he  returned 
from  London  in  the  year  1769.  With 
preternatural  vision  he  beholds  the 
foam  of  the  tankard,  and  recollects 
even  the  individual  features  of  the 
fowl,  the  breast  melting  in  loveli- 
ness and  gravy,  the  parson's  nose 
lying  half  hid  beneath  the  odorife- 
rous ocean,  and  the  mushrooms  scat- 
tered over  its  surface,  as  the  Isles  of 
Greece  repose  on  the  bosom  of  the 
blue  /Egean.  All  these  memories 
romp  vividly  back  upon  his  heart  ;and, 
in  the  gradual  failingof  nature — in  the 
decay  of  his  fancy,  and  blunting  of 
hi*  feelings — the  suppers  of  his  youth 
are  the  only  tie*  which  still  bind  him 
to  his  fellows.  Yes!  till  the  last 
pul*>  of  pain  in  my  gouty  toe,  before 
it  follows  my  other  foot  into  the 
-till  Memory  comes  te  the 
faint  pace  of  her  day-hook,  and  Death 
Writen  Finis  to  all  the  accounts  of  life 
—shall  1  remember,  with  a  pensive 
and  melancholy  satisfaction,  the  jn.- 
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tits  toupers  of  the  <  a-tlc  nnd 
Thomas'*  brown  wig  and  the 
pate  "I  Hob  shall  be  equally  dear 
my  heart;  and  whisky  punch  shall 
be  to  me  a  blank  in  the  creation  ere 
1  foriret  one  smile  of  the  loveliest 
liar-maid  and  best  maker  of  toddy  in 
s  wide  dominions.  On  one 
occasion,  and  one  only,  I  established 
myself  at  a  boarding-house ;  but  great 
and  manifold  are  the  danger*  and 
discomforts  of  that  situation.  For 
the  first  two  days  I  sat  at  dinner  next 
to  a  young  lady,  who  paid  me  the 
most  marvellous  attentions.  Smiles 
followed  my  commonest  remarks; 
and,  such  is  the  force  of  good-nature, 
1  almost  began  to  fancy,  in  spite  of 
a  squint,  and  an  unusual  prolonga- 
tion of  the  nasal  feature,  that  she 
was  interesting  and  pretty.  A  friend 
of  mine,  who  had  received  a  call  to 
repentance  just  before  marrying  a 
lady  of  great  piety  and  fortune,  was 
very  desirous  of  effecting  a  similar 
conversion  upon  me;  and,  on  my 
dining  with  him,  he  reasoned  very 
deeply  on  the  ugliness  of  vice  and 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  magnifying  at 
the  same  time  the  charms  of  tem- 
perance, till,  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence about  matrimony  and  hell,  his 
eyes  grew  glazed,  his  mouth  opened 
to  a  superhuman  width,  and,  about 
the  same  moment,  a  confusion  came 
on  my  own  thoughts,  for  which  1 
have  never  been  able  to  account  I 
recollect,  however,  that  I  left  him 
with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks, 
muttering  something  which  sound- 
ed very  like  a  song.  On  arrh  in? 
at  my  temporary  domicile,  I  hur- 
ried as  rapidly  and  unostentatious, 
ly  as  possible  up  stairs,  but  unluck- 
ily encountered  some  one  in  my 
progress — rank,  name,  and  denomi- 
nation to  me  unknown.  Oblivion 
rests  on  what  I  said  on  that  occasion, 
and  all  my  efforts  to  remember  only 
involve  me  in  greater  uncertainty 
and  forgetfulnesH.  Next  morning, 
what  deep  silence  brooded  over  tho 
breakfast  table — what  awful  dignity 
gloomed  upon  every  brow  ! — alas! 
even  my  smiling  friend  smiled  and 
was  attentive  to  me  no  more.  She, 
it  appeared,  had  been  my  fair  inter- 
locutor in  my  hurried  ascent  to  my 
couch;  and  from  what  I  gathered  from 
tho  him-  of  the  disconsolate  damsel 
herself,  and  the  hostess'*  guarded 
enquiries,  I  began  to  discover  that  I 
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had  been  somewhat  too  polite  and 
complimentary,  and  even  raved  a 
great  deal  about  post-horses  and 
( > rt-t n;i  (.ircen.  I  was  now  asked  by 
a  fat  old  lady,  who  turned  out  to  be 
my  Dulcinea's  aunt,  whether  I  was 
serious  in  my  proposal,  and  if  so, 
(which  she  could  not  permit  herself 
to  doubt,)  what  I  was  disposed  to 
settle  on  her  amiable,  injured,  too 
susceptible,  but  unportioned  niece. 
I  professed  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
whole  transaction,  hinted  that  I  was 
liable  to  rits  of  madness,  in  corrobo- 
ration  of  which,  1  gnashed  my  teeth, 
and  looked  as  horrible  as  I  could,  and 
next  day  removed  into  the  delights 
and  freedom  of  au  inn.  It  is  a  me- 
lancholy circumstance,  that  in  a 
Christian  land  there  should  be  places 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  walk  up 
stairs  without  a  candle  after  a  quiet 
dinner  with  a  friend,  without  a  ma- 
nifest risk  of  stumbling  into  a  mar- 
riage. Luckily,  in  a  hotel  there  is  no 
such  danger  as  this.  Boots  and  the 
head  waiter,  who  convey  any  incapa- 
citated gentleman  to  his  room,  rarely 
translate  his  compliments  and  praises 
into  a  declaration  of  attachment;  so 
that,  after  an  agreeable  night  of  ci- 
gars and  conversation,  I  can  comfort- 
ably lay  myself  down  to  sleep,  in  the 
assurance  of  waking  next  morning 
to  the  enjoyment  of  celibacy  and  so- 
da-water. 

On  rirst  arriving  in  a  town,  I  know 
nothing  so  detestable  as  letters  of  in- 
troduction ;  but  luckily,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  them  from  your 
friends,  there  is  not  the  least  neces- 
sity for  presenting  them.  I  have  at 
this  moment,  I  suppose,  some  scores 
of  unknown  acquaintances  at  the  bot- 
tom of  my  trunk,  whose  fate  I  often 
pity  in  having  no  opportunity  of  se- 
curing the  friendship  of  an  individual 
so  wonderfully  recommended.  A 
nian  ought  always  to  form  his  own 
friends,  and  assuredly  there  is  no 
such  tield  for  a  crop  of  them  as  the 
ooflee-room  of  an  inn.  There  you 
may  speak  for  half  an  hour  to  your 
neighbour  on  any  subject  you  please : 
if  you  find  him  a  violent  whig,  a  liberal, 
•a  profane  swearer,  or  a  hypocrite,  or 
any  thing  of  that  sort,  treat  him  in  fu- 
ture with  the  silent  contempt  he  de- 
serves. But  it' you  discover  him  to  be 
one  of  the  right  kind,  how  easy  it  is  to 
ivert  the  distance  of  unintrodu- 
acquaintance  into  the  cordiality 

old  and  well-cemented  friendship. 
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If  you  once  dine  together  in  the  same 
box,  before  you  have  demolished  the 
last  limb  of  the  turkey,  and  sipt  the 
last  glass  of  the  Madeira,  his  face  is 
as  familiar  to  you  as  your  glove, — 
and  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  amidst 
the  wreck  of  devilled  bones,  and  the 
remnants  of  what  once  was  "  fruit 
and  flower,"  opposite  to  you  in  a 
dim,  mystic  indistinctness,  awful, 
and  yet  wonderfully  beloved,  you 
see  sitting  the  chosen  friend  of  your 
soul,  whose  name  (which  you  never 
heard)  you  wonder  you  have  forgot- 
ten, whose  friends,  home,  parentage, 
and  education,  are  to  you  mere  ob- 
jects of  conjecture, — but  who,  in  the 
absence  of  all  collateral  ties,  as  you 
swallow  the  last  bumper  to  hishcalth, 
is  "  dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  which 
warm  your  heart." 

Such  friendships  as  these  are  ge- 
nerally lasting.  You  take  a  personal 
pride  in  finding  you  have  not  been 
deceived  in  your  choice,  and  he  is 
endeared  to  you  by  being  a  friend 
entirely  of  your  own  acquisition 
Far  different  this  from  the  feelings 
you  entertain  towards  the  friend  of 
your  friend.  In  this  case  his  kind- 
ness appears  to  you  to  be  scarcely 
voluntary,  and  you  fancy  it  is  less 
bestowed  on  you,  quasi  yourself, 
than  as  the  representative  of  the  per- 
son who  introduced  you.  You  are 
assured  that  any  one  with  the  same 
recommendation,  would  be  received 
with  the  same  attention;  and  even 
the  smiles  of  the  ladies,  though  in 
the  first  instance  falling  on  yourself, 
you  fear  may  have  been  intended  to 
"  cannon"  on  your  friend.  You  en- 
act the  miserable  part  of  the  hat 
stuck  on  a  pole,  to  which  as  much 
deference  is  paid  as  to  the  distant  in- 
dividual who  hung  it  there ;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  the  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality of  those  around  you,  you  can't 
help  feeling  all  the  time  that  if  Ges- 
ler  is  deposed,  the  hat  will  sink  from 
its  high  estate,  and  become  a  very 
ordinary,  and  by  no  means  a  favou- 
rite, beaver.  To  a  man,  who,  like 
myself,  trusts  to  his  own  taste  in  the 
selection  of  his  friends,  Bath  is  an 
inexhaustible  store  shop,  where  ho 
may  find  them  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
almost  ready  made.  An  universal 
philanthropy  seems  spread  over  all 
its  inhabitants,  and  every  county  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  the  Emerald 
Isle,  seems  to  send  a  deputation  of 
the  most  warm-hearted  and  access- 
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ibl*  «>»  it*  sons  and  daughters  t,,  fl,e 
.<    Kim'    Wadud.     The    ladies 

nn-Xviimin-r  beyond  any  ill-favoured 

Hi-m-dicr'v  belief.     Tin"-  high  cheek- 

btaes  of  Aherdeenawa,  the  delicate 

l.i  ogtie  nl  Minister,  and  tin-  pure  red 

attd  White  Of  Lancashire  or  Surrey, 

are  all  there— equally  profuse  of  their 

smiles   and   kindness,    and  equally 

ready  to  form  a  friendship   to  be 

ended  only  with  their  lives.     Alas! 

that    it  is  impossible  to  retain  for 

any  length  of  time  the  vantage  ground 

of  non-acquaintance  !  Few  faces  can 

stand  the  test  of  intimacy.     Some 

tooth  absent  without  leave  is  disco- 

\  ered  to  the  \vatchful  observer  in  the 

negligence   of  the   laugh,   or  some 

t  ran  of  temper  contracts  the  marble 

brew,   where  to  the   unacquainted 

beholder  good-humour  "  or  solemn 

contemplation  love  to  dwell."   And 

besides  this  advantage,  unless  you 

converse  with  the   object  of  your 

admiration,  you  run  no  risk  of  ha- 
ving that  admiration  diminished  by 

an  exhibition  of  her  colloquial  de- 
fects. At  night,  in  the  pauses  of  con- 
\eisition  among  the  beaux  esprits 
of  the  Divan,  you  can  whiff  your  ci- 

gar,  and  raise  a  lovely  dream  of  the 

pure  and  delicate  maiden  you  ad- 
mired in  the  morning  in  the  circus. 
No  rude  reality  comes  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  silly  question  to  destroy 
tin-  magic  of  those  rosy  lips,  no  va- 
cant store  dims  the  celestial  loveli- 
ness of  those  deep  blue  eyes ;  but 
there  she  smiles  upon  you  through 
the  thin  ha/e  issuing  from  your  gently 
brealliinir  Havannah,  clothed  in  all 
earthly  beauty,  like  a  goddess  of  the 
days  of  old,  revealing  herself  to  some 
favoured  worshipper  through  the 
shadowing  drapery  of  her  ambrosial 
cloud.  But  short-lived  and  traii-i- 
tory  is  this  blissful  state  of  ignorance 
and  admiration.  By  a  variety  of 
meetings,  you  cannot  tell  where, — 
by  BPeinsr  her  smile  so  often  that  at 
last  you  lanry  she  smiles  on  you, — by 
Bitting  in  the  same  box  at. the  play, 
and  bowing  to  her  cousin,  with  whom 
is  generally  to  be  found,  you  are 
ri-'-d  to  discover,  in  spite  of 
•  efforts  to  remain  "  alike  un- 
and  unknown,"  that  you 
have  im-r.  and  smiled,  and  cousined 
yourself  into  an  acquaintance.  Fare- 
well after  that,  to  the  Ion?  protract- 
ed ami  unheeded  traw, — farewell  to 
the  turn  of  admiration  after  you  are 
past,— fare  well  to  dream,  aud  reverie 
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and    iom;>ii«  r  .'   >.id   reality  Meps   in, 
and  overturns  your  "noble  theories,' 
— ami  the  bfinir  that  you  painted  as, 
the  inhabitant   of  some   fairy  bower, 
tbe  rreature  who  had  been  the  object 
of  \oiir  far-off  wonder  and  \  em-ra- 
tion,— "   Too   fair   to   worship,    too 
divine  to  love,"  you  are  forced  to 
confess  resides  on  the  second  floor  of 
a  boarding-house  in  Pulteney  Street, 
is  solicitous  about  the  colour  of  a 
ribbon,  and  above  all  things  t-l>e  in 
the  world  is  anxious  to  get  married. 
But,  alas  !  even  in  a  town,  Time's 
progress  scarcely  deserves  tbe  name 
of  night.     No  contrivances  can  pro- 
tractbreakfastbeyondtwelve  o'clock. 
A  newspaper — pufis,  advertisement*^ 
and  all — is  but  a  brief  enjoyment  to 
those  whom  the   schoolmaster  p!n$ 
the  march  of  intellect  have  taught  to 
read  without  stopping  very  often  to 
spell.  For  my  own  part,  I  was  grate- 
ful to  the  Russian  Campaign ;  the 
very  names  of  the  heroes  on  either 
side  were  a  tower  of  strength,  and 
prolonged   the  perusal  by  at   least 
twenty  minutes.     But  after  a  while 
I  felt  tempted  to  skip  over   those 
prodigious   combinations  of  con-o- 
nant-s  and  was  contented  to  belie\e 
in  the  capture  and  demolition  of  un- 
nameable  towns  by  gallant  and  un- 
pronounceable generals.     The  He- 
rald, talented  mid  well-edited  paper 
as  it  is,  comes  by  degrees  to  a  con- 
clusion; street  and  square,  bustling 
and  beautiful  though  they  be,  -row 
silent  and  deserted  ;  the  pump-room, 
wlicreeveryfiddlestickseems  ICSM'III- 
bued  with  rosin  than  Rossini,  closes 
its    charmed    doors,    or    exchanges 
the  group  of  beauty,  and  the  suell 
of  music,  for  the  tottering  -teps  of 
superannuated  invalids.     Pay  after 
day  you  mi-s  M>me  glass  of  fashion, 
or  "some  mould  of  form,  from  her  ac- 
customed walk.      "  Star  after    star 
decays," — gaiety  comes  impercepti- 
bly to  a  close, — concerts  are  less  fre- 
quent, and  the  silver  voice  of  Man- 
ners only   at  intervals,  few  and  far 
between,  wraps  your  senses  in  Kl 
shim;  and  in  fact,  (for  there  is  i 
denying  it,)  Bath  itself  becomes 
dull  and  vapid  as  a  pseudo-religio 
poem.        Amid-t    tin'    most    fearf 
forebodings  of  tlic  amount  of  your 
bill,    you    determine  on   mL-ratio 
you  mourn  over  the  changeable!) 
of  pleasure,    as  you   e 
name  from  the  ill-omened  side 
Uje  ledger  of  the  classic  Tull.v, 
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ferior,  perhaps,  to  his  Roman  pro- 
totype in  eloquence,  but  immeasura- 
bly above  even  that  vain-glorious 
orator  in  his  puffs ;  anrl  finally  (how 
can  the  most  obdurate  heart  remain 
unmelted '?) — amid  the  tears  of  in- 
consolable waiters — amid  the  groans 
of  overburdened  Boots,  you  mount 
once  more  the  vehicle  which  convey- 
ed you  from  your  rural  home,  and 
return  to  muse  till  the  succeeding 
winter  on  all  that  you  saw  and  heard ; 
on  the  walk  by  the  side  of  the  canal, 


—  on  the  whisper  in  the  octagon  a 
the  rooms, — on  the  bracelet  retained 
in  memory  of  your  visit  to  the  Syd- 
ney Gardens, — on  the  time  when  that 
bracelet  is  faithfully  to  be  returned. 
— "  Hush,  hush,  my  dark  spirit."  I 
shall  certainly  get  every  room  in  my 
cottage  painted,  and  have  three  or 
four  apartments  built  during  the  au- 
tumn,—  a  drawing-room,  two  bed- 
rooms, a  nursery.  "  There's  abraw 
time  comin'." 

AN  OXONIAN. 


BALANCE  OF  THE  FOOD  AND  NUMBERS  OF  ANIMATED  NATURE.* 


THIS  Dissertation  is  the  substance 
of  two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society 
of  Leeds,  by  that  eminent  person 
who  has  lately  made  such  a  distin- 
guished figure  in  Parliament.  Some 
years  before  Mr  Sadler  appeared  in 
the  House,  we  lauded  his  great  abi- 
lities, as  they  were  displayed  in  seve- 
ral speeches  deliveredat  publicmeet- 
iiigs  in  Leeds,  and  we  predicted  in 
this  work  that  he  would,  some  time  or 
other,  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  po- 
litical life.  Who  is  Mr  Sadler  ?  was  the 
cry  of  many  on  his  being  returned  for 
Newark.  People  who  take  an  interest 
in  public  affairs  ought  to  keep  their 
eyes  and  their  ears  open  to  what  is 
saying  and  doing  by  men  of  talents  in 
our  great  and  considerable  towns  and 
cities.  But  gentlemen  in  Parliament, 
it  would  seem,  pride  themselves  on 
their  ignorance  of  all  that  regards 
gentlemen  out  of  Parliament,  and 
read  no  speeches  but  their  own, 
which,  certainly,  praise  and  thanks 
be  to  the  reporters,  are  sometimes 
not  without  merit.  Mr  Sadler  was 
no  obscure  person  in  the  north  of 
England  before  M.P.  was  added  to 
his  name;  and,  independently  of  his 
high  reputation  as  a  speaker  on  the 
occasions  alluded  to,  he  was  exten- 
sively known  to  be  possessed,  not 
only  of  great  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  laws  of  commerce,  but  to  be  a 
proficient  in  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture. The  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  Leeds,  like  those  of 
other  large  towns  in  England,  con- 
tains men  of  no  mean  talents  and  ac- 


quirements;  and  of  it  Mr  Sadler  was 
certainly  by  far  the  most  able,  elo- 
quent, and  learned  member.  Thou- 
sands knew  his  powers,  and  expect- 
ed their  splendid  and  triumphant  dis- 
play in  Parliament.  But  his  success 
there  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman 
exceeded  their  highest  hopes ;  for 
though  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  it 
was  supposed  that,  without  a  long 
probation,  no  man  could  ever  take  his 
place  there  in  the  first  order.  But  Mi- 
Sadler  did  so  at  once;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  sneers  of  the  seers  who  pre- 
dicted, after  his  brilliant  maiden 
speech,  that  he  would  be  single- 
speech  Sadler,  he  went  on  "  from 
good  to  better,  daily  self-surpassed," 
and  discomfited  and  dumbfounded 
all  the  witlings.  It  was  then  said, 
— as  the  last  resource  of  the  dull  and 
shallow, — that  he  was  declamatory 
— and  rhetorical — and  even  poetical ; 
— and  verily  he  is  so — on  fit  occa- 
sions; but  they  who  have  tried  to 
grapple  with  him,  in  the  House  or 
out  of  it,  have  found  that  in  argu- 
ment he  can  take  good  hold,  and 
knows  a  chip  or  two  in  wrestling— 
as,  for  example,  that  amiable  and  in- 
telligent member,  Mr  Wilmot  Hor- 
ton,  who,  on  the  Emigration  Ques- 
tion, suddenly  challenged  Mr  Sadler 
to  try  a  bout,  and  though  the  member 
for  Newark  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  without  preparation,  such  an- 
other fair  back-fall  as  he  gave  his 
challenger  never  resounded  through 
St  Stephen's.  It  is  all  well  for  those 
to  accuse  a  speaker  of  declamation, 
who  themselves  cannot  utter  six  con- 
. 
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alarming  and  portetftouft  Btutterincr  ; 
pWBOnnhew  tli.-ir  piny  in  laudiii!.' 
the  u'ods  for  th;it  they  have  not  Keen 
made  poetical,  ;ind  arc  u.iturally  as 
afraid  of  n  figure  of  speech  «s  of  ;i 
ghost;  a  summer-up  of  the  tottle  of 
tin-  whole,  finding  no  rhetoric  in 
Cocker,  despise*  it  oven  in  a  Can- 
ning; and  none  are  so  incapable  of 
judginir  of  tin-  argumentative  as  the 
disputatious: — But  the  men  of  true 
power  or  genius,  and  who  can  them- 
selxes,  as  occasion  requires,  deal  in 
declamation,  rhetoric,  poetry,  rea- 
soning, like  Plunkett  or  Brougham, 
have  admitted  that  Mr  Sadler  is— as 
the  world  goes — a  master  in  all  those 
arts,  and  that  on  great  subjects  which 
he  has  studied,  and  on  which  he  rises 
prepared,  AN  ORATOR. 

But  our  business  is  not  now  with 
this  distinguished  man  as  a  member 
of  Parliament — he  comes  before  the 
public  as  the  author  of  one  of  the 
most  ingenious,  able,  and  learned 
works,  on  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
and  important  part  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy,that  lias  been  given  to  the  world 
since  Political  Economy  deserved  the 
name  of  a  mixed  Science.  In  an 
early  number  we  shall  give  an  ample 
statement  of  his  refutation  of  the 
Malthusian  doctrine  ;  and  also  an 
account  of  that  doctrine  which  he 
would  substitute  in  its  place.  The 
work  was  a  good  deal  abused  before 
it  was  published,  by  some  ingenious 
persons,  who,  since  its  publication, 
nave  been  mum ;  nor,  as  far  as  we 
have  seen,  have  any  of  the  Malthu- 
sians  yet  made  upon  it  any  formid- 
able attack.  An  answer  to  it,  consist- 
ing of  a  couple  of  columns,  appeared 
in  that  most  excellent  weekly  paper, 
the  Spectator  ;  but  though  evidently 
written  by  an  able  man  and  conver- 
sant with  the  science,  it  was  truly  a 
lameand  mostmanc  affair.  The  writer 
was  muchpuxzledand perplexed  with 
Mr  Sadler s  long  tables  of  figures—- 
and  well  he  might— for  they  contain 
calculations  that  seem  to  furnish  the 
most  appalling  refutations  of  many 
of  the  statements  on  which  Mr  Mal- 
thns  sought  to  hasi>  his  doctrine.  If 
Mr  Sadler  is  to  |)(.  answered  at  all, 
it  will  not  be  in  a  couple  of  columns, 
but  it  must  be  in  a  book.  The  Spec- 
tator is  strong  in  its  Political  Econo- 
my, as  indeed  it  is  in  almost  every 
thing  else ;  and  we  read,  if  not  with-. 
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out  entire  conviction,  certainly  wit 
pleasure  and  profit,  that  very  ingf 
nious  plan  of  Mini '/rat  ion  which  forr 
ed  an  appendix-  to  one  of  its  nun 
hers  a  few  months  ago.  I^et  the  wri- 
ter of  that  appendix  give  us  another 
in  refutation  of  Mr  Sadler,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  that  it  shall  not  go 
without  an  adverse,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  friendly  notice,  as  lon<_r  per- 
haps as  itself.  The  Spectator  isafa 
and  honourable  opponent,  though  " 
would  lose  no  character  1 ' 
sneer  at  such  a  man  as  Mr  Sadler; 
but  other  papers  there  are,  some  with- 
out power,  some  without  principle, 
and  some  without  either  who  keep 
dogging  Mr  Sadler's  heels  after  the 
uncertain  fashion  of  curs,  who  some- 
times on  the  street  push  their  -no- 
king  noses  against  the  calves  of  the 
lieges'  legs, whether  in  blind  search  of 
a  master,  or  in  blinder  hydrophobia, 
who  can  say? — though  none  can  deny 
that  they  deserve  then*  kicking.  How 
sardonically  laughs  the  public— pen- 
sive no  more — at  the  mongrels  wl 
imagine  themselves  Cynics,  sim]  ' 
because  they  can  bark  !  They  hi 
entered  into  a  league,  offensive 
defensive,  to  sneer  doxvn  a  cer 
public  character— say  Mr  Sadler- 
and,  on  the  third  Saturday,  th ex- 
stifled  in  their  own  slaver.  Derisu 
must  be  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  : 
article  even  in  the  Times  to  "  sin 
down" — that  we  believe  is  the  ust 
slang  word  of  all  slanderous  scrib- 
blers— any  man  of  the  most  ordinary 
intellectual  stature;  for  it  is  astoni~ 
ing  to  see  the  successful  stand  mar 
even  by  a  xxreak  honest  man  agains 
the  strongest  knave.  But  when 
Sneered-at  is  great  in  intellectl 
and  moral  power,  and  the  Sneer 
wholly  worthless,  the  growl  of 
peevish  starveling  becomes  a 
and  the  croak  a  hiss,  and  the 
gasp  that  speaks  of  suicide  by  *tr 
gulation.  So  it  often  in — and  in 
other  case  more  conspicuously  th 
in  Mr  Sadler's— with  some  of 
C-uides,  forsooth,  of  Public  Opii 
But  the  admirable  old  Public, 
bless  her! — nny.say  not  old— 
rable  younir,  bold,  bright,  m 
Public— just  like  Miss  in  her 
running  off  to  Gretna-CJreen 
her  own  chosen  suitor,  out  of  a  < 
of  sailors,  and  soldiers,  and  civili.i 
— selects  such  a  man,  for  exam] 
as  the  member  of  Newark,  places  1 
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colours  in  his  cap,  and  on  his  return 
from  routing  all  his  foes,  flings  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  absolutely 
smothers  him  with  kisses.  The  re- 
jected slanderers  sneak  into  corners 
and  bite  their  thumbs — the  nails 
whereof  have  already  been  nibbled 
to  the  quick  in  a  habit  unconsciously 
acquired  by  thirst  and  hunger. 

Of  Mr  Sadler's  great  work  hereaf- 
ter— at  present  we  shall  confine  our 
attention  to  this  most  beautiful  Dis- 
sertation, written  in  disproof  of  that 
superfeeundity,  by  Malthus  equally 
asserted  of  all  the  inferior  orders  of 
animated  existences  as  of  the  human 
race.  Its  argument  is,  indeed,  as  Mi- 
Sadler  says,  a  corollary  of  the  great 
argument  urged  against  the  Malthu- 
sian  theory,  if  not  an  essential  part 
of  it.  For  that  theory  comprehends 
all  the  living  orders  of  creation,  from 
man  down  to  his  brother  worm.  We 
are  necessarily  so  familial-  every 
hour  of  the  day  with  the  proportion 
observable  between  the  numbers  and 
necessities  of  living  beings,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  prepared  for 
them,  that  our  minds  are  apt  either 
to  lose  those  feelings  of  admiration 
with  which  it  must  otherwise  be  re- 
garded, or  to  be  overwhelmed  and 
lost  in  a  vague  astonishment.  To 
bring  and  keep  before  our  minds  the 
contemplation  of  the  minute  and 
complicated  means  by  which  that 
supply  is  accomplished  by  Provi- 
dence, is  the  aim  of  this  admirable 
Dissertation  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  is  a  noble  addition  to 
those  rich  stores  of  learning  and 
wisdom  which  in  our  country  have 
been  so  poured  and  heaped  up  into 
Natural  Theology,  that  scepticism 
sinks  and  dies  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  accumulated  proofs  and  evi- 
dences of  the  perfect  goodness  of 
God. 

The  more  knowledge  has  accumu- 
lated, the  more  sacredly  plain,  says 
Mr  Sadler,  has  this  branch  of  .the  di- 
vino  economy  become,  and  all  doubts 
vanished  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  which  nature 
furnishes  for  all  her  offspring.  But  the 
dogma  broached  by  Mr  Malthus,  and 
yhich  Mr  Sadler  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  an  "  indelible  disgrace  to  the  age," 
does  indeed  darken  dismally  the  de- 
crees of  Providence.  According  to 
,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  in  all 
,ted  life  to  increase  beyond  the 


nourishment  prepared  for  it;  accord- 
ing to  him,  nature  has  scattered  the 
seeds  of  life  abroad  with  the  mo*t 
profuse  and  liberal  hand,  but  lias 
been  comparatively  sparing  in  the 
room  and  nourishment  necessary  to 
rear  them !  And  the  deficiency  thus 
represented  by  him  as  established  by 
all  the  analogies  of  nature,  is  pro- 
nounced by  him  to  have  been  the 
source  of  the  severest  and  most  de- 
grading evils  which  the  human  race 
has  suffered.  Has  the  Author  of  na- 
ture indeed  made  this  grievous  mis- 
calculation, Mr  Sadler  asks,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  food  and  numbers  of  his 
offspring — or, in  other  words,  a  calcu- 
lation that  takes  universal  insufficien- 
cy as  its  basis  "t  No;  and  forthwith  he 
sets  himself  to  rebut  that  strange  hy- 
pothesis, by  means  of  the  very  analo- 
gies by  which  it  professes  to  be  sup- 
ported, and  by  an  appeal  not  only  to 
animated,  but  to  inanimate  creation. 
Each  of  these,  he  undertakes  to 
shew,  has  the  strictest  mutual  rela- 
tions— in  all  their  complicated  adap- 
tations, involving  calculations  the 
most  minute  as  well  as  stupendous, 
— nothing  superfluous,  nothing  defi- 
cient,— but  open  to  our  eyes  when 
freed  from  their  film  by  the  light  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  without  one 
single  flaw. 

The  Dissertation  is  composed 
throughout  in  an  animated  and  elo- 
quent style,  and  breathes  a  fine  and 
chastened  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  some  occasional  repetitions 
and  redundancies,  chiefly,  we  sus- 
pect, arising  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  two  discourses  blended 
into  one ; — and  to  the  same  cause 
probably  maybe  attributed,  here  and 
there,  some  little  confusion  in  the 
arrangement.  But  the  main  current 
of  the  argument,  though  sometimes 
rather  broken,  is  always  strong  and 
clear;  its  course,  though  circuitous, 
is  always  seen  tending  towards  one 
direction ;  and  it  has  no  resemblance 
to  a  canal,  but  always  to  a  river  ha- 
ving its  source  among  the  sacred 
mountains.  Heaven  preserve  UK  ! 
how  arid  are  the  writings  of  the 
economists !  Reading  their  works  is 
like  toiling  across  a  flat  desert  ankle- 
deep  in  sand, — no  well, — no  oasis, — 
all  dry  dust,  and  not  a  single  tree. 
No  wonder  so  many  travellers  sink 
and  are  seen  no  more ;  and  that  they 
are  now  shy  of  joining  even  the  ca- 
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ravan  under  M'Culloch.  But  .Mr 
Sadler  conducts  us  to  tho  temple 
(.1  'Truth  through  mead-  of  asphodel, 
and  through  forests  <»f  fruit-bearing 
trees.  Kven  they  who  Mop  on  tin- 
journey,  and  turn  back,— it"  Mich 
'then-  be, — c;in  do  so  only  from  in- 
dolence and  in:ieti\ity  ;  for  they  can 
ftuffer  nothintr  eitlier  from  hunger  or 
thirst,  or  dust  in  their  eyes  ;  and 
though  they  may  have  halted  too 
soon,  cannot  deny  that  they  enjoyed 
their  pilgrimage.  But  the  student 
and  the  lover  of  nature  will  delight 
to  travel  on  with  such  a  guide  as 
Mr  Sadler  to  the  end  of  the  journey, 
and  only  not  lament  that  it  is  over, 
because  made  happy  by  the  beauti- 
ful and  glorious  prospect  that  spreads 
around  the  pitching  of  their  tent 

\Ve  cannot  doubt,  that  if  this  Dis- 
sertation were  enriched  with  agreater 
number  of  illustrations  of  its  argu- 
ment, it  would  be  most  successful 
as  a  separate  publication  in  a  small 
pocket  volume.  Mr  Sadler  is  well 
read  in  natural  history, — especially 
in  zoology ;  and  there  is  not  any 
part  of  his  argument  that  would  not 
only  admit,  but  that  does  not  per- 
haps require,  many  more  illustra- 
tion- from  that  branch  of  knowledge. 
Meanwhile,  we  shall  do  all  that  in  us 
lies  to  publish  widely  its  merits ;  and 
we  cannot  do  so  by  any  other  means 
so  effectually  as  by  an  analysis  and 
abridgement  of  it,  accompanied  by 
copious  extracts.  \Ve  are  as  fond  as 
most  people  of  hearing  ourselves 
speak,  but  we  trust  that  we  can  also 
listen;  and  we  know  that  our  readers 
will  prefer  Mr  Sadler's  words  to  ours 
on  a  subject  which  he  has  so  pro- 
foundly and  extensively  studied,  and 
of  which  our  account  of  his  Disser- 
tation will  shew  that  he  is  a  perfect 
master. 

Mr  Sadler  begins  with  the  immen- 
-itie-  of  creation;  and  asks  what  is 
there  to  sanction  the  daring  idea  of 
any  thing  there  being  left  dispro- 
portionate, or  in  the  slightest  degree 
imaginable  erroneous ';  In  one  ma- 
jestic  paragraph  he  crives  a  sweeping 
view  of  the  mechanism  of  the  skie-. 
as  revealed  by  "  the  hierophant  of 
this  mysterious  temple  of  nature,  our 
immortal  Newton;"  and  after  saying 
well,  that  it'  tin-  magnitudes,  motions, 
and  di-tani  e-  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  all  reciprocally  regulated,  which 
i»  is  the  legitimate  office  of  geome- 


tric science  to  shew,  then  the 
science   leads   u-  to  the   inevitabl 
conclusion,  that  every  atom  of  ins 
ter,  as  well  as  every  moment  of  tinu 
i-  necessarily  included  in  the  divii 
computation.  How  beautiful  the  fol 
lowing  sentence,  and  how  profoum 
its  significance! — "  The  Lrrain  of  sane 
therefore,  falling  from   the    widow's- 
hour-glass,  and  the  instant  of  time 
expresses  in  its  descent,  do  not  mere 
ly  furnish  an  illustration,  but   thej 
form   essential  parts,  of  that  ma^ni 
tude,  motion,  and   duration,  whit 
constitute  the  harmony  and  per 
tuate  the  existence  of  the  uni\er-e.'' 
He  then  selects  some  impressive 
proofs  of  the  same  universal  adaj 
tations  of  animal  life  in  all  its  forr 
to  the  elements  which  it  people-, ; 
again  to  the  changes  those  element 
undergo  in  consequence  of  varyiu 
climates  and  seasons,  from  geo'lop 
and  physical   geography,   gpeakim 
indeed,  like  a  philosopher.  All  tin 
adaptations,  wnat  would  they  av.n 
but  for  another  series  of   wonder 
— those   supplies   of  food,   withoi 
which  life  could  not  continue  in 
single  instance,  and  which,  to  suj 
port  animated  nature  throughout  01 
earth,  must  vary  with  the  element 
the  situations,  the  climates,  and 
seasons,  and  consequently  be  adapt 
ed  to  them  all!    To  provide  thes 
supplies  involves  a  comprchensk 
of  design  which  none   can   under 
stand,  save  He  who  accomplishes  it 
But  there  it  is  for  ever  at  work,  ai 
who  shall  dare  to  say,  except  a  Ma 
thusian,  that  as  vast  a  demand  is  n< 
made  upon  Infinite  intelligence 
benevolence  in  the  conservation  as  i 
the  creation  of  the  world  ?  And  wl 
but  a  Malthusian  would  dare  to  saj 
that  beneath  that  demand  that    ii 
telligence  and  benevolence  faint 
are  frustrated  ?  But  let  us  now  he 
Mr  Sadler — not  in  an  abridgemei 
but  in  his  own  flowing  and  glowii 
words. 

"  Let  us  here,  then,  pause  for  a 
ment,  and,  without  asjain  <!.-.  filing  on 
connexion  between  tin- nmiiiti  -t  r\i>t 
in  creation  with  its  immense  m  . 
the  wonderful  adaptations  <>!'  cvi-ry  c 
mate,   clement,    MMMIII,   ami   situation, 
tin-   rendition  and    necessities   of  animal 
creation,  or  tlie  intimate  relation  which 
its  several  parts  War  to  each  other  ;ni<l  to 

the  whole,  let  us  i-nlaix* '•  mind-,  a-  far 

as  we  can  do  so,  to  the  consideration 
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the  incalculable,  and  all  but  infinite,  num  - 
ber,  for  every  individual  of  which  this 
provision  has  to  be  made.  Placed  at  the 
summit  of  these,  man,  concerning  whose 
multiplication  so  many  fears  are  now 
afloat,  is,  compared  with  most  of  them,  a 
solitary,  with  any  of  them,  a  sterile  be- 
ing ;  and  yet  a  thousand  millions  of  his 
species  traverse  the  earth.  Leaving  out 
of  our  view  those  larger  animals,  whose 
number  he  generally  determines,  and  look- 
ing down  through  the  inferior  tribes  of 
creation,  in  whatever  element,  how  do 
they  multiply  !  The  chain  of  existence, 
which  at  once  connects  and  sustains  all 
animated  beings,  is  seen  descending  from 
rank  to  rank,  arid  still  diminishing,  till  at 
length  it  eludes  the  sight ;  when  the  eye, 
assisted  by  that  science  which  taught  it  to 
penetrate  far  into  boundless  space,  again 
pierces  deep  into  an  opposite  infinity,  and 
traces  its  catenations,  lengthening  far  be- 
low the  supposed  limits  of  possibility,  till 
at  last  vision  utterly  fails,  and  thought 
looks  down  as  from  a  fearful  brink,  and 
beholds  the  lessening  threads  of  life  still 
jsinking  into  a  dark  and  immeasurable 


everlasting  disproof  of  the  daring  notion 
of  the  superfecundity  of  animal  existences. 
Driven,  therefore,  to  no  absurd  or  impious 
notions  respecting  the  operations  of  the 
Deity,  while  contemplating  these  his  asto- 
nishing works,  which  demand  the  exer- 
cise of  his  boundless  perfections,  we  ex- 
claim, in  the  language  of  a  poet  of  anti- 
quity, '  O  GOD  !  how  wonderful  are  thy 
works  !  lu  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
all !  The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches  !'  " 

But  are  there  some,  or  many,  who, 
firmly  believing  in  the  Deity,and  con- 
fessing that  His  power  is  boundless, 
and  His  wisdom  infinite,  are  yet  as- 
tounded by  the  immensity  of  the 
numbers  of  animated  nature,  and 
their  prolific  powers,  and  ask,  "  For 
multitudes  like  those  can  God  spread 
a  table  in  the  wilderness  ?"  As  re- 
spects his  supreme  creation,  man, 
whose  prolificness  Mr  Malthus  pro- 
nounces so  vastly  to  exceed  the  means 
of  subsistence  which  his  Maker  has 
prepared  for  him,  do  they,  still  more 
emphatically  exclaim,  "But  can  he 


depth,  only  fathomed  by  the  eye  of  Om-      give  bread  also  ?  or  provide  flesh  for 
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niscience.  The  links  of  this  chain,  sus- 
tained by  the  hand  of  its  eternal  Artificer, 
who  can  enumerate  ?  As  they  diminish  in 
magnitude  they  multiply  in  number,  still 
augmenting  the  miracle,  till  they  become 
at  once  innumerable  and  invisible.  Com- 
pared with  these,  what  are  the  numbers 
of  the  leaves  of  the  forests,  or  the  sands  of 
the  ocean  ?  In  ten  thousand  forms  they 
fill  the  air  we  breathe ;  they  cover  the 
earth  on  which  we  tread ;  they  saturate 
the  waters  of  the  stream  ;  they  tinge  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  ;  they  flash  like  light- 
ning upon  its  shores.  A  single  leaf,  as 
St  Pierre  has  said,  and  without  an  hyper- 
•bole,  is  itself  a  continent,  and  a  drop  an 
or  can  to  myriads  of  animated  beings,  infi- 
nitely diversified,  and  many  of  them,  if 
we  may  believe  our  best  naturalists,  in- 
vested with  a  beauty  which  Nature  rarely 
lavishes  upon  her  larger  offspring  ;  at  all 
events,  with  an  organization  as  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  condition  as  that  of  the 
mammoth  or  the  leviathan.  '  Rerum  na- 
tura  nusquam  magis  quam  in  minimis 
tota  est.' 

"  Vain  then  are  all  human  comparisons 
—vain  the  power  of  numbers  to  describe 
the  flood  of  vitality  which  inundates  our 
'.universe  ;  as  vain  were  it  to  attempt  to 
explain  by  what  process  it  is  sustained  : 
but,  though  we  were  not  able,  even  in  a 
single  instance,  to  trace  the  means  of  pre- 
serving life,  so  as  to  extend  it  by  analogy 
.to  the  whole,  still  the  fact  that  it  is  sus- 
tained in  being  and  well  being  ;  that  it  is 
produced  and  continued  ;  is  a  full  and 
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his  people  ?"  If  we  reason  from  ana- 
logy, and  if  the  laws  of  matter,  have 
such  a  perfect  adaptation  to  their  end 
— to  wit,  that  of  continuing  unchan- 
ged its  present  conformations— which 
science  has  shewn — then  ought  we 
to  conclude  'that  the  laws  relative'  to 
life,  which  are  evidently  established 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  it  in  all 
its  modes,  are  calculated  to  effect 
this  object  with  great  precision.  But 
farther,  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  it  is 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity  to 
balance  the  numbers'arid  food  of  his 
offspring,  and  that  he  has  plainly  iha- 
nifestea  that  intention,  then  without 
impiety  must  we  believe  that  the 
food  and  numbers  are  balanced.  The 
proof  of  the  intention  is  a  moral  de- 
monstration of  the  highest  order  that 
the  intention  has  been  fulfilled.'  Mr 
Sadler  thus  philosophically  expresses 
his  argument : — 

"  First,  Nature  has  calculated  with  the 
utmost  precision,  and  unalterably  settled, 
the  different  degrees,  as  well  as  periods, 
'  of  prolificness  in  all  things  living  ;  obvi- 
'  ously  varying  both,  with  reference  to  the 
means  of  sustentation.    The  presumption, 
I  might  say  certainty,  therefore  is,  that 
the  laws  of  reproduction  do  not  tend  to 
excessive  increase,  hut  are  precisely  regu- 
lated by  those  means. 

"  Second.   During  the  process  of  repro- 
duction, and  through  the  early  stages  of 
-  existence,   Nature  guards  with  peculiar 
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art,  and  defend*  with  tin-  utmost  care, 
•  the  germs  of  existence,'  as  they  are  de- 
nominated in  the  theory  I  am  opposing. 
The  presumption,  therefore,  is  increased 
that  those  '  germs'  are,  in  no  just  sense  of 
the  term,  superfluous. 

"  Third.  It  Is  the  plain  purpose  of  Na- 
ture, indicated  by  an  infinite  variety  of 
•rant,  which  are  in  perpetual  operation, 
to  sustain  her  animated  offspring  when 
matured.  The  presumption  is,  that  she 
is  not  defeated  in  that  her  intention,  and 
consequently,  that  the  numbers  preserved 
are  not  superfluous. 

"  Fourth.  Not  only  are  those  necessa- 
ries of  subsistence,  and  the  means  and  in- 
struments by  which  they  are  obtained,  be- 
•towed  on  all  living  beings,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  facilities  of  escape  or  defence 
are  conferred  upon  each,  which  preserve 
that  existence  as  far  as  is  compatible  with 
those  plain  intentions  of  Nature,  which 
will  be  hereafter  adverted  to.  The  pur- 
pose of  Nature  is,  therefore,  preservation ; 
numbers  then,  in  her  estimation,  are  not 
superfluous. 

"  Fifth.  The  very  means  of  subsist- 
ence, especially  those  consisting  of  prey, 
•when  duly  considered,  are  in  themselves 
the  proof  that  numbers  and  food  are,  and 
must  necessarily  remain,  perpetually  ba- 
lanced and  adjusted  to  each  other;  num- 
bers, therefore,  compared  with  food,  can- 
not be  superfluous. 

"  Lastly.  The  whole  of  animate  crea- 
tion, through  all  its  tribes,  especially  when 
far  removed  from  human  interference, 
abundantly  demonstrates  that  life  and 
food  are  in  due  proportions  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  existence  is  connected  with 
enjoyment :  that  universal  misery  is  not 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  being  by  that 
hand  that  created  both  numbers  and  food, 
and  sustains  the  balance  in  an  everlasting 
equipoise.  Numbers  and  food  are,  there- 
fore, balanced." 

To  prove  these  positions  is  the 
object  of  this  Dissertation ;  and  we 
shall  accompany  the  author  through 
bis  proofs. 

First.  That  law  of  nature  which 
varies  the  prolificness  of  different 
species  of  animals  so  extremely,  and 
still,  at  the  same  time,  preserves  that 
prolificness  in  the  same  species  in  so 
near  and  surprising  an  uniformity, 
is  of  itself  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
first  position.  Relax  or  reverse  that 
law,  and  suppose  for  a  moment  the 
larger  animals  to  be  endowed  with 
the  fecundity  of  the  smaller  ones, 
and  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
Then  indeed  would  the  principle 
of  population  be  a  truth  of  the  plain- 


est and  most  tremendous  character. 
The  universe  would  be  dispeopled  in 
a  day ! 

Farther,  in  most  of  the  terrestrial 
animals,  the  period  and  term  of  ges- 
tation  is  fixed,  and  the  degree  of  pro- 
lificness constantly  determined  by 
physical  causes,  over  which  they 
nave  not  the  least  control.  But 
observe  what  happens  with  birds. 
Undisturbed  in  the  business  of  re- 
production, they  conform,  through 
all  their  tribes,  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  the  ovarious  state  of  their  future 
offspring  exposing  the  measure  of 
their  reproduction  to  accident  and 
depredation,  God  has  given  them  a 
mysterious  power  of  supplying  such 
losses  before  incubation.  Nay,  de- 
stroy their  nests  with  their  broods, 
and  by  the  same  physical  faculty 
they  can  repair  their  loss,  and  even 
repeat,  at  later  periods  of  the  season, 
the  same  process. 

They  are  gifted,  says  Mr  Sadler, 
finally,  with  a  sort  of  "  natural  arith- 
metic," which  informs  them  of  their 
right  number,  and  are  compelled  by 
a  powerful  impulse,  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  originating  one,  to  ad- 
here to  it,  in  spite  of  all  interruptions. 
Can  any  one  bring  himself  to  believe, 
for  a  single  moment,  that  that  num- 
ber is  not  the  right  number — that  is, 
right  in  reference  to  the  means  and 
measure  of  subsistence,  without 
which  it  would  be  wrong  indeed? 
"  Behold  then  the  fowls  of  the  air— 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap, 
nor  gather  into  barns" — yet  the  uni- 
versal Parent  "  feedeth  them."  Spa- 
ringly— asks  Mr  Sadler — partially— 
uncertainly  ?  No ;  but  by  anticipa- 
ted provision,  infallibly  certain,  and 
abundantly  sufficient — so  that  they 
"  sing  among  the  branches." 

Second.  But  how  does  nature  deal 
with  the  germs  of  existence?   Are 
they  redundant  ?  And  doth  she  suffer 
them  to  perish?   No.    Look  at  the 
extraordinary  tenderness  and  con- 
stant protection  she  displays  in  r 
gard  of  the  parent  existence  during 
the  period  of  gestation.    She  then 
invests  life  itself  with  additional  se- 
curity— then  the  little  wren  is  bol 
as  the  eagle,  the  doe  fearless  as  th 
lioness.     We  love  Mr  Sadler  as 
true  ornithologist.     To  his  ear  th 
lark  sings  of  the  goodness  of  God 
the  gates  of  heaven — to  his  eye 
lark"  illustrates  the  same  attribute 
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the  dewy  braird  "  wakening  by  the 
daisies'  side." 

"  The  process  of  incubation  takes  place 
in  the  case  of  birds,  who  would  otherwise, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  incapable  of 
flight,  and,  consequently,  be  both  them- 
selves and  their  offspring  exposed  to  cer- 
tain destruction  ;  while,  as  it  respects 
those  powerful  and  majestic  animals 
•which,  at  such  times,  are  fully  capable  of 
defending  themselves  and  their  offspring, 
Nature  seems  to  confide  to  them  that 
duty,  which  few  that  value  existence  will 
rashly  interrupt.  But  it  is  to  her  care 
of  the  more  weak  and  defenceless  tribes 
that  I  would  especially  advert.  The  se- 
curity which  such  seek  from  those  enemies, 
and  those  only  to  which  they  or  their  off- 
spring are  exposed,  is  singularly  varied  in 
its  means,  yet  all  point  at  the  same  end. 
Situations  inaccessible  to  attack  are  select- 
ed, or  artificial  guards  are  interposed  ;  or 
places  of  concealment  are  chosen,  or, 
where  there  are  none,  dexterously  formed. 
To  advert  again  to  the  feathered  tribes, 
as  that  class  of  beings  which,  among  those 
little  liable  to  our  interference,  is  the  most 
obvious  to  our  notice.  When  the  work 
of  reproduction  obliges  them  to  become 
stationary  for  a  considerable  period,  what 
infinite  address  do  they  exhibit  in  accom- 
plishing their  purposes,  particularly  that 
of  security  !  Some  of  these  choose  the 
loftiest  trees  of  the  solitary  -wood  ;  and, 
lest  the  tops  of  these,  where  there  is  com- 
monly the  greatest  luxuriance  of  foliage, 
.should  not  sufficiently  secure  their  nests 
by  concealment,  they  generally  build  on 
the  most  tapering  branches,  the  thinness 
of  which  affords  additional  safety.  Others, 
which  seem  to  affect  human  society,  build 
on  the  pinnacles,  or  beneath  the  battle- 
ments of  our  loftiest  edifices,  always,  how- 
ever, out  of  the  reach  of  general  molesta- 
tion. Some  choose  the  shelves  of  inac- 
cessible precipices,  or  the  crevices  of  rocks 
that  hang  beetling  over  the  ocean ;  others 
peck  their  retreat  into  the  centre  of  trees, 
which  they  know  well  how  to  select  for 
that  purpose ;  others,  more  obvious  to 
common  notice  and  constant  interrup- 
tion, nevertheless  accomplish  their  ends 
ivith  scarcely  less  certainty  and  security, 
though  by  very  opposite  means :  they  have 
to  fix  their  nests  in  situations  perfectly  ac- 
cessible and  near  to  view  ;  but,  by  a  coun- 
tervailing provision  of  nature,  they  so  assi- 
milate them  in  colour  and  appearance  to 
the  boughs  in  which  they  build,  or  the 
mossy  bank  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
as  to  render  the  security  from  such  artful 
concealment  as  complete,  probably,  as  that 
om  apparent  inaccessibility.  I  am  tempt- 
,  to  notice  the  admirable  fitness,  in  shape 
size,  the  exquisite  beauty,  and  the 


marked  and  striking  variety,  in  these 
transient  receptacles  of  infant  life, — the 
extreme  rapidity  of  their  construction, 
with  the  one  single  instrument  employed 
(the  beak),  increasing  the  wonder, — but  I 
refrain,  as  not  strictly  bearing  on  my  sub- 
ject. I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  remark, 
that  the  still  minuter  and  infinitely  more 
numerous  oviparous  beings  are  not  less 
instructed  how  to  deposit  the  seeds  of  their 
future  progeny ;  whether  they  inject  their 
eggs  deep  into  some  solid  substance,  by 
means  of  instruments  adapted  for  that 
special  purpose,  which  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  the  minutest  observers  of  na- 
ture, or  fix  them,  by  some  glutinous  fluid 
with  which  they  are  provided,  where  they 
will  be  least  exposed  to  observation  or  in- 
jury, or  securely  deposit  them,  in  a  varie- 
ty of  other  ways  familiar  to  the  natural- 
ist, till  the  moment  they  are  vivified  by 
influences,  and  sustained  by  means,  to- 
tally distinct  from  the  parental  princi- 
ple." 

But  look  next  at  those  numerous 
tribes  of  beings  in  which  the  efficient 
preservative  of  early  existence,  pa- 
rental affection,  is  totally  wanting. 
Has  Nature  deserted  those  "  orphans 
of  creation  ?"  No — for  them  the  at- 
mosphere itself  performs  the  work 
of  a  mother's  love.  It  broods  over 
them — 
"  Dovelike,  hangs  brooding  o'er  the  vast 

abyss, 
And  makes  it  pregnant." 

The  unprotected  beings  all  venture 
into  life  at  the  exact  season,  amidst  a 
profusion  of  sustentation  adapted  to 
their  use,  and  provided  for  them  by 
another  world  of  existence,  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  subject  to  laws  as 
complex  as  those  that  govern  the  ani- 
mal one,  and  plainly  subservient  to 
it.  Here  each  grub  meets  its  abun- 
dant supply,  "  till  it  wings  its  way  to 
reiterate  in  turn  the  miracle  of  its 
own  birth." 

"  But  all  this  ample  provision,  all  this  jea- 
lous circumspection,  all  these  concealments 
and  defences  which  Nature  has  thrown 
around  initial  existence,  if  Imayso  express 
myself,  do  not  still  satisfy  her.  She  is  bent 
on  her  work  of  preservation.  After  all 
her  solicitudes,  the  period  of  infancy, 
with  regard  to  the  animal  tribes,  is  still 
the  period  of  peculiar  danger.  Finally, 
therefore,  she  shortens  that  period  by  a 
rapidity  of  growth  to  which  there  is  no- 
thing corresponding  in  human  beings; 
bringing  them,  as  it  were,  to  a  sudden  and 
almost  miraculous  maturity,  and  thus  less- 
ening the  danger  of  that  state  by  dimi- 
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nishing  its  duration.  I  My,  almost  mi- 
i  :i  nl.Mi-,  upon  any  common  principles  ; 
whirli  :niy  lit"  u>  may  speedily  verily,  il 
we  weigh,  from  time  to  time,  the  growth 
of  an  unfledged  bird,  for  instance,  which 
has  just  burst  from  its  »hell,  with  the  en- 
tire weight  of  what  it  receives." 

Third.  And  how  acts  Nature  to- 
wards her  offspring,  after  having  con- 
ducted them  to  maturity?  Do  we 
not  see,  throughout  air,  earth,  and 
water,  tin-  plain  intention  of  the 
Deity  to  sustain  all  his  creatures  ? 
Mr  Sadler  exclaims,  in  an  elevated 
strain  that  reminds  us  of  Milton, 
"  Let  us  take  a  momentary  view  of 
the  Eternal  Pan  in  providing  for  the 
people  of  his  boundless  pasture." 
All  the  elements — he  goes  on  to  say 
—the  various  seasons,  the  different 
climates,  the  whole  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms,  all  alike,  by  known 
and  perpetually  operating  laws,  fur- 
nish their  quota  to  the  great  store- 
house of  existence,  in  which  the 
miracle  is  equal,  that  the  supply  nei- 
ther fails  nor  exceeds,  and  all  is  so 
adjusted  that,  in  this  infinite  variety, 
there  is  no  confusion !  In  this  eter- 
nal plenty  there  is  no  superfluity ! 
How  interesting  to  observe  how 
carefully  she  provides  for  the  weak- 
est of  her  tribes, — on  them,  like  an 
indulgent  mother,  bestowing  her 
tenderest  cares !  By  diversifying  the 
instinctive  appetites  of  the  different 
species  of  tne  larger  animals,  she 
prevents  the  monopoly  of  the  means 
of  existence  by  the  ferocious  and  the 
strong;  in  the  "  refectory  of  Na- 
ture"— so  unlike  that  "  table"  at 
which  Malthus  affirms  there  are  no 
seats  for  millions  on  millions,  who 
come  there  in  hunger  and  in  thirst, 
and  certainly  not  uninvited — the  se- 
parate species  have  all  "  their  sepa- 
rate seats  and  their  distinct  messes," 
which,  though  perfectly  agreeable  to 
themselves,  the  rest  refuse  to  occupy 
6r  touch,  and  thereby  the  harmony 
and  plenty  which,  among  such  va- 
rious and  unnumbered  guests,  would 
otherwise  be  constantly  destroyed,  is 
as  perpetually  preserved.  Then,  as 
the  food  of  several  of  these  tribes 
varies  with  the  change  of  season,  and 
potnetiines  of  climate  and  situation, 
30,  too,  are  their  appetites  and  tastes 
adjusted  to  these  vicissitudes.  Again, 
the  food  of  whole  classes  of  animals 
almost  totally  disappears  during  the 
more  rigorous  seasons  of  the  year. 


I>  tin-re  then  a  superfluity  of  num- 
bers ?  Does  nature  abandon  her  off- 
spring then  ¥  Go  to  the  ant — and 
learn  to  see  God.  What  naturalist 
knows  the  process  by  which  that 
creature  preserves,  for  its  winter 
sustenance,  grain  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth,  without  sprouting  or  being 
spoiled  ?  Many  other  similar  in- 
stincts belong  to  other  animals — and 
do  they  belong  to  a  system  created 
by  a  Being  who  has  not  provi- 
ded adequate  nourishment  for  the 
mouths  he  has  made  ?  Other  crea- 
tures are  laid  asleep  in  "  long  ine- 
dia"  during  the  winter's  severity,  and 
awaken  amid  the  provender  of 
spring.  Just  on  the  same  principle, 
says  Mr  Sadler,  whose  expressions 
are  always  beautifully  accordant 
with  the  spirit  of  his  subject — shew- 
ing the  man  of  genius  in  every  page 
— as  Nature  disposes  of  us  and  al- 
most all  animated  nature,  when  she 
diurnally  withdraws  from  us  that 
light  so  necessary  to  our  active  ex- 
istence; and  as  respects  infinitely 
greater  numbers,  she  limits  the  pe- 
riod of  life  to  the  propitious  season, 
sometimes,  indeed,  to  the  shining 
hours  of  a  single  day.  But  of  all  the 
demonstrations  of  the  intention  of 
Nature  to  provide,  under  varying 
emergencies,  for  all  her  creatures, 
what  so  striking  as — Migration  ! 

"  I  shall  confine  myself  to  another 
order  of  beings,  the  same  so  often  refer- 
red to — the  birds — as  most  obvious  to 
our  notice.  What  does  this  inexplicable 
faculty  imply,  as  it  regards  these  ?  First, 
it  implies,  literally  speaking,  a  spirit  of 
prophecy.  At  the  very  period  when  their 
food  abounds  (for  it  is  essential  to  the 
purpose  that  the  flight  should  be  under- 
taken while  they  are  in  full  vigour)  they 
foresee  the  coming  of  the  unpropitious 
season.  Nor  is  this  indicated  by  the 
change  of  the  atmosphere  solely :  it  has 
happened  that,  where  the  season  has  not 
corresponded  with  its  usual  period,  still 
the  latter  has  been  punctually  adhered  to, 
when  thousands  of  them  have  perished, 
as  the  savans  of  France  have  more  than 
once  recorded  of  the  most  exact  of  t 
migratory  tribes,  the  swallow.  Secondly, 
they  have  a  mysterious,  but  a  certai 
knowledge  of  physical  geography,  an 
know  most  accurately  where  the  regions 
to  which  they  proceed,  which  the  grea 
part  of  them  have  never  previously 
held,  but  where,  nevertheless,  they 
assured  of  the  provision  that  awaits  th 
They  assemble,  therefore,  and,  depart! 
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the  smallest  and  feeblest  part  of  ani- 
mated beings— but  in  numbers  what 
to  them  are  the  sands  of  the  sea ! 
But  thatthatnumber,  whatever  it  may 
be,  overbalances  its  food,  would,  says 
our  author,  be  to  imagine  that,  seeing 
the  necessity,  and  attempting  to  pro- 
vide for  it,  Nature  had  made  so  false  a 
calculation,  so  bungling  an  attempt, 
as  to  increase  the  nuisance  by  the 
very  means  she  has  taken  to  abate 
it! 

Fourth.  The  means  and  instru- 
ments by  which  food  is  obtained,  are 
such  as  indicate  the  certainty  of  .its 
supply.  The  provision  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  strength,  swiftness, 
sagacity,  ingenuity,  cunning,  of  ani- 
mals— in  one  word,  by  their — in- 
stincts. On  this  subject  Mr  Sadler 
feels  it  would  be  needless  to  dilate, 
and  therefore  passes  from  it  to  the 
illustration  and  proof  of  the 

Fifth  position — thatthe  very  means 
of  subsistence,  especially  those  con- 
sisting of  prey,  are,  when  duly  con- 
sidered, proof  in  themselves  that 
numbers  and  food  are,  and  must  for 
ever  remain,  accurately  balanced. 
Those  tribes  of  animals,  the  food  of 
which  is  apparently  of  a  vegetable 
nature  solely,  are  far  less  numerous 
than  is  commonly  supposed  j  and 
that  they  do  not  exceed  their  means 
of  subsistence  in  a  state  of  nature, 
the  almost  untouched,  certainly  un- 
exhausted, resources  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  manifest.  But  how  stands 
the  case  with  those  more  numerous 
tribes  of  beings  whose  food  consists 
principally  of  living  substances,  and 
which  may  all,  therefore,  be  denomi- 
But  then  comes  Death — and  how  nated  animals  of  prey  ?  It  is  Mr  Sad- 
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at  the  appointed  moment,  they  pass  over 
an  extent  of  land,  or  an  expanse  of  wa- 
ters, where,  if  they  had  guides,  there  can 
be  no  objects  of  direction  ;  a  distance  in 
which  sight  can  avail  them  nothing,  how- 
ever acute ;  where  night  overtakes  them 
in  their  career, — yet  still  they  persevere 
in  the  right  direction  ;  and,  by  a  muscu- 
lar exertion,  scarcely  less  wonderful  than 
all  these  miracles,  and  for  which  nothing 
can  adequately  account,  and  with  a  cer- 
tainty without  any  parallel  in  human  af- 
fairs, they  accomplish  their  astonishing 
purpose.  I  know  not  whether  it  can  in- 
crease our  wonder  to  be  reminded  that  all 
this  is  effected  without  either  experience, 
instruction,  or  example ;  for  the  same 
thing  would  occur,  and  has  so  done,  in 
regard  to  a  brood  that  has  been  artifici- 
ally hatched,  and  let  loose  just  after  their 
unseen  kindred  had  commenced  their 
career. 

"  But  let  us  observe  how  this  migra- 
tory instinct  is  regulated,  as  it  respects 
those  who  are  subject  to  its  influence, 
with  a  view  to  their  sustentation  :  so  that 
the  balance  of  life  and  food  seems  to  be 
preserved  throughout  all  the  habitable 
world.  When  Nature  gives  the  mysteri- 
01  is  intimation  that  her  bounties  are  about 
to  be  withdrawn  from  one  region,  she  in- 
fallibly invites  the  wandering  subjects  of 
her  care  to  another ;  and  her  expected 
guests  arrive  at  the  precise  moment  when, 
by  a  long  and  diligent  process,  she  has 
spread  her  table  for  them.  But  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that,  as  these  withdraw, 
others  succeed,  for  whom  a  different  en- 
tertainment is  prepared  ;  so  that  her  table 
is  always  full.  It  is  thus  that,  from  the 
first  time,  '  the  stork  in  the  heavens  hath 
known  her  appointed  times,  and  the  tur- 
tle, and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  have 
observed  the  time  of  their  coming 


is  it  that  the  whole  earth  is  not 
sickened  as  with  the  stench  of  a  se- 
pulchre ?  "  Why,  nature,"  says  Mr 
Sadler,  "  has  provided  numerous  and 
diversified  classes  of  animal  under- 
takers," who  remove  all  that  would 
otherwise  taint  the  heavens  with  pol- 
lution. How  soon  do  all  the  relics 
of  mortality  disappear  !  In  that  sea- 
son, when  parts  of  those  troops  which 
nature  commissions  for  this  special 
service,  are  absent,  she  remedies  or 
circumscribes  the  nuisance  by  the 
antiseptic  qualities  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. She  thus  preserves  it  for 
those  of  her  tribes  who  are  "  the 
scavengers  of  creation."  These  crea- 
tures, having  not  to  contend  with 
their  prey,  are,  generally  speaking, 


ler's  design,  now,  to  shew  that  the 
law  of  nature,  which  makes  one  or- 
der of  animals  the  food  of  another, 
affords  in  itself  a  full  disproof  of  the 
assertion,  that  there  is  in  all  anima- 
ted life  a  tendency  to  increase  be- 
yond the  means  of  subsistence  that  is 
prepared  for  it,  and  that  it  yields,  on. 
the  contrary,  a  satisfactory  demon- 
stration, that  numbers  and  food  are, 
and  must  remain,  duly  balanced.  It 
is  a  notable  axiom  with  the  Malthu- 
sians,  that  there  is  a  constant  tenden- 
cy in  all  animated  life  to  increase 
beyond  the  nourishment  prepared  for 
it,  which,  as  it  respects  animals,  is  re- 
pressed by  their  becoming  the  prey  of 
each  other.  Observe  how,  in  this  pro- 
position, it  is  asserted  in  one  breath, 
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that  the  number  of  animals  is  exces- 
sive in  relation  to  their  food,  and  that 
their  food  is  excessive  in  relation  to 
their  number!  To  make  the  argu- 
ment tenable,  it  should  have  been 
•hewn  that  certain  species  of  carni- 
vorous animals  were  over-prolific  in 
reference  to  others  —  an  attempt 
which  could  only  be  made  by  an 
Atheist — while  to  maintain  that  they 
are  all  over-prolific,  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  How  Mr  Sadler  cuts 
with  a  two-edged  sword,  finely  tem- 
pered! 

"  But  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms, 
'  preying  upon  one  another,'  or  rather  the 
fallacy  they  imply,  has  been  already  ex- 
plained ;  Nature  does  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
deliver  up  her  universal  offspring  to  pro- 
miscuous slaughter,  for  the  purpose  of 
their  sustentation.  Such  an  idea  is  as  in- 
correct and  absurd,  when  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  animal  creation,  as  it  would 
fee  if  asserted  of  the  human  race.  It  is  as 
false  in  philosophy  as  it  is  in  fact ;  it  is  just 
as  though  we  should  say,  that  because 
men  feed  upon  geese,  geese  feed  upon  men. 
Invested  in  all  its  ambiguity,  the  expres- 
•ion,  '  that  animals  feeding  upon  each 
other'  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
cess of  numbers,  in  reference  to  food,  is,  as 
already  remarked,  absurd ;  but  when  we 
reduce  the  indefinite  allusion  to  the  pre- 
cise fact,  the  absurdity  is  still  more  pal- 
pable, and  indeed  enlarges  into  an  impos- 
sibility. The  order  of  nature  is,  that  the 
•nperior  feed  on  the  inferior  tribes,  from 
the  summit  to  the  footstool  of  animal  crea- 
tion. If,  then,  through  all  the  carnivo- 
rous tribes,  A  preys  upon  B,  B  upon  C, 
C  upon  D,  and  so  on  from  the  alpha  to 
the  omega  of  vital  nature,  what  is  it  that 
the  notion  I  am  opposing  holds  with  re- 
spect to  every  class  of  them,  (saving  the 
first,  of  which  more  anon,)  but  that  they 
are  at  one  and  the  same  time  too  nume- 
rous and  too  few  ? 

"  On  the  contrary,  a  very  slight  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  will  suffice  to  ron- 
Tince  us,  that  if  there  be  any  redundancy, 
it  must  be  in  the  means  of  subsistence, 
not  in  the  numbers  and  prolificness  of 
thoM  which  require  it:  otherwise,  invested, 
as  the  superior  orders  are,  with  powers 
necessary  for  obtaining  their  food,  consist- 
ing as  that  food  does  of  the  inferior  ones, 
those  powers  would  be  so  sharpened  by 
their  unsatisfied  and  increasing  necessi- 
ties, that  the  latter  would  soon  be  hunted 
out  of  existence  ;  and  so  would  it  be  with 
all  the  inferior  tribes,  till  the  whole  would 
b«  extinguished.  The  very  fact  of  nu- 
merous races  of  animals  whose  food  is 
prey,  existing  in  due  proportions,  or  in- 


deed continuing  to  exist  at  all,  is,  when 
closely  considered,  proof  positive  that  their 
prolificness  throughout  all  these  tribes  is 
most  accurately  proportioned,  and  that  it 
is  not  in  excess  in  reference  to  their  food. 
As  to  the  latter  supposition,  it  is  at  once 
disposed  of  by  recollecting,  that  if  their 
prolificness  were  universally  diminished 
down  to  one-tenth  or  one-hundredth  part 
of  what  it  is  at  present,  the  diminution 
would  equally  apply  to  their  food,  and  con- 
sequently their  individual  shares  of  It, 
whatever  they  may  be,  would  remain  pre- 
cisely the  same.  The  idea  that  some  par- 
ticular class  only  of  these  animals  is  too 
fecund,  has  never  yet  been  broached  ;  it  is 
one  which  might  shock  us  with  its  novel- 
ty, though  it  conveys  a  far  lighter  charge 
against  Nature  than  that  the  whole  are 
so  :  but  the  supposition  would  be  as  ob- 
viously fallacious.  This,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, would  be  fatal  to  other  tribes,  if 
not  eventually  to  the  whole  chain  of  ani- 
mated existences,  as  will  be  noticed  here- 
after. The  immediate  relation,  in  which 
many  of  the  carnivorous  tribes  stand,  is 
three-fold ;  having  respect  to  themselves, 
to  those  above,  and  to  those  beneath  them 
in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  probably  ex- 
tending throughout  the  whole  of  anima- 
ted nature. 

"  Considering,  therefore,  the  immense 
numbers  thus  mutually  dependent,  the 
Intricacy  of  the  Divine  calculation  be- 
comes the  more  apparent,  and  the  hardi- 
hood of  suspecting  its  absolute  or  compa- 
rative correctness  throughout,  the  more 
daring.  To  supply  these  through  all  their 
orders  and  degrees,  from  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful,  down  to  the  most  insigni- 
ficant and  minute,  with  their  appointed 
'  food,  and  in  due  season,'  and  consistent- 
ly with  that  universal  benevolence  which 
is  the  predominant  character  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  Nature,  is  what  none  but  God 
could  perform,  and  what,  if  he  attempts 
to  do  at  all,  he  does  perfectly.  Here,  then, 
is  partly  unfolded  the  reason  why,  in  tra- 
cing existence  down  its  lengthening  grada- 
tions, we  find,  as  they  become  more  small 
and  feeble,  they  are  the  more  prolific  and 
numerous,  and  multiply  in  more  rapid 
successions  :  so  rapid,  indeed,  and  in 
numbers  so  vast,  as  to  batik-  calculation. 
Still,  in  no  stage  of  life  is  there  the  least 
evidence  that  Nature  scatters  the  germs 
of  existence  with  a  more  liberal  hand  than 
she  does  the  means  of  their  support.  The 
demonstration  is  one  that  can  alone  be  ob- 
vious to  our  senses ;  no  geometry  can 
measure,  no  arithmetic  compute,  these 
proportions,  which  must  be  exact  in  the 
minutest  calculation,  in  order  to  become 
balanced  in  the  great  and  final  result.  But 
if  the  elements  of  the  calculation  were. 
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in  the  slightest  supposable  degree,  incor- 
rect ;  possessing  as  they  do  such  powers, 
what  would  be  the  magnitude  of  the  er- 
ror in  their  ultimate  effects?  —  Speedy 
and  universal  confusion." 

Hitherto,  Mr  Sadler  lias  shewn 
with  perfect  clearness  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  superfecundity  in  relation  to 
animals,  is  unphilosophical  and  un- 
true ;  but  not  contented  with  having 
given  a  direct  negative  to  that  sup- 
position, he  goes  on  to  prove  that 
nature  visibly  regulates  with  the  ut- 
most care  all  her  calculations,  so  as 
to  preserve  a  perpetual  balance  of 
food  and  number.  He  had  spoken  of 
the  different  tribes  of  carnivorous 
animals  as  subsistingupon  prey  them- 
selves, but  becoming  in  their  turn  the 
prey  of  others,  and  thus  keeping  up 
the  balance  of  their  food  and  num- 
bers, through  all  their  various  ranks  ; 
and  that  the  fecundity  of  all  such  is 
regulated  accordingly.  But  what  of 
those  animals,  which  prey  upon 
others  beyond  all  the  rest,  but  living 
are  themselves  the  prey  of  none  ? 

"  Placed  at  the  head  of  existence  in 
their  several  elements,  they  inspire  that 
terror  which  they  never  feel,  excepting, 
perhaps,  when  he  appears,  whose  vice- 
gerents they  are,  and  in  whose  absence 
they  preserve  for  him  his  edible  domain, 
and  who,  armed  with  all  his  advantages, 
still,  perhaps,  they  little  dread,  when, 
though  but  rarely  indeed,  they  come  in 
contact.  Such,  in  the  feathered  tribes, 
is  the  eagle  ;  the  lion  among  the  quadru- 
peds ;  and,  for  want  perhaps  of  more  per- 
fectly knowing  another  element,  we  may 
fix  upon  the  shark  among  the  fishes. 
These  and  their  compeers,  were  there  any 
truth  in  the  position  I  am  opposing,  would, 
at  all  events,  multiply  incredibly.  The 
first  of  them,  the  eagle,  affecting  a  cold  at- 
mosphere, perches  on  inaccessible  heights, 
or  inhabits  the  vast  :  Cimmerian  deserts 
of  the  North  ;'  where  his  food,  principal- 
ly the  fowl,  multiplies  around  him  in 
such  incredible  numbers,  that  their  flight, 
when  they  successively  remove,  darkens 
the  skies.  Scarcely  approachable,  and 
rarely  molested,  what  prevents  the  bird 
of  Jove  from  multiplying,  thus  uncheck- 
ed, without  limit  ?  Again  ;  what  is  the 
check  which  prevents  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  most  powerful  and  voracious 
of  the  finny  tribes  ;  or,  who  rouses  '  the 
Numidian  lioa  in  his  lair,'  except  with  a 
little  army  collected  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
which  isthe  beast  that  devours  him  ?  Un- 
checked, therefore,  how  fearfully  ought  he 
to  multiplj^  according  to  the  modern  no« 


tion,  which  invests  all  things  living  with 
this  superfecundity  !  So  thought  Mon- 
sieur Buffbn,  and  therefore  talks  of  whole 
armies  of  lions  roaming  the  plains  of 
Africa  together.  But  they  exist  only  in 
his  interesting  pages.  Nature  determines 
differently.  The  lion  is  a  scarce  beast, 
even  in  his  native  haunts,  as  Spaarman 
has  observed ;  and  Pliny,  who,  perhaps, 
confounded  him  with  the  tiger,  tells  us, 
that  it  was  rare  in  his  days  ;  and  it  con- 
tinues rare  still.  What  is  it,  then,  that 
checks  and  regulates  the  increase  of  these  ? 
Not  their  preying  upon  one  another,  for 
that  is  not  the  case  ;  as  the  poet  sings, 

'  Wolves  slay  not  wolves,  nor  tigers  tigers  tear ;' 

not  the  want  of  food,  the  demon  of  the 
modern  system ;  for  of  that  they  have  a 
command :  but  that  power  whom  we  have 
observed  regulating  all  others  ; — Nature 
— GOD  !  And  by  the  same  means,  name- 
ly, by  strictly  limiting  their  fecundity,  as 
he  has  done  that  of  all  other  beings,  and  in 
each,  with  an  equally  exact  reference  to  their 
station  in  the  scale  of  existence.  In  these, 
therefore,  as  only  subject  to  half  the  other- 
wise universal  operation  of  the  law  of 
Nature,  as  before  observed,  and  being, 
consequently,  not  preyed  upon  themselves, 
he  has  diminished  the  measure  of  increase, 
and  constituted  them  the  most  sterile  of 
beings,  save  man,  whose  place  they  pre- 
occupy. Aristotle  said  of  such,  long  ago, 
v£v  ya.p.-\,uvu'xji>v  oX/y«TOxa  iravra ;  and  a 
greater  than  he,  Bacon,  says  of  the  lioness, 
that  '  she  ordinarily  bringeth  forth  but 
one.'  A  later  observer,  Colonel  Keating, 
perhaps  has  corrected  this,  according  to 
more  accurate  experience ;  he  says,  that 
a  lioness  may  have  three  whelps,  but  that 
two  always  die.  Respecting  the  eagle, 
the  first  cited  author,  Aristotle,  gives  us 
from  Musaeus,  that  she  produces  three : 
two  live  and  one  is  reared.  A  later  au- 
thority, and  who  ought  to  be  a  more  ac- 
curate one,  as  having  far  better  opportu- 
nities of  becoming  so  on  this  point,  Olaus 
Magnus,  says,  that  '  the  greatest  eagle 
of  all,  the  gir  falcon,  very  ferocious  and 
strong,  never  breeds  more  than  one  young 
one.'  The  same  observation  might  be 
transferred  to  another  element  with  equal 
truth,  as  far  as  we  know  of  the  piscatory 
tribes.  The  large  fishes  of  prey,  such  as 
whales,  sharks,  rays,  poises,  &c.,  are  vi- 
viparous, and,  compared  with  the  extra- 
ordinary fecundity  of  the  lesser  fishes,  are 
more  strikingly  sterile  than  the  animals 
previously  adduced.  But,  to  confine  my- 
self to  one  instance  in  this  element,  as  in 
the  others.  '  The  whale,'  says  Busching, 
generally  brings  forth  one  at  a  birth  ;  and 
sometimes,  though  but  seldom,  two  young 
ones.'  The  cod  produces  millions.  Is 
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Uiere  any  one  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the 
reason  of  this  ?  Were  this  fertility  re- 
versed, all  animated  nature,  with  which 
the  ocean  swarms  must  expire,  and  the 
polluted  waters  nil  the  world  with  stench 
and  corruption." 

But  by  tracing  the  subject  fartber, 
»vr  find  numbers  of  an  interior  order, 
who  are  still  of  the  same  character, 
subsisting  by  prey  themselves,  and 
little  liable  to  become  the  prey  of 
others.  They,  too,  are,  comparatively 
with  those  on  which  they  feed,  ste- 
rile. Were  it  otherwise,  they  would 
spread  devastation  around  them. 
From  the  summit  to  the  base,  then, 
of  the  animal  creation,  we  find  those 
beings  few  and  sterile  compared  with 
others  on  which  they  feed ;  their  ap- 
pearance in  a  state  of  nature  is  there- 
fore comparatively  strange,  and  their 
devastations  limited.  And  thus,  the 
vast  proportion  of  animated  nature  is 
left  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  unfailing  plenty.  But 
Mr  Sadler  does  not  stop  here — for 
his  mind  overflows  with  thoughts — 
and  he  is  armed  at  all  points  against 
his  adversaries.  Why,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed,  should  those  animals  of  prey, 
which  are  placed  as  it  were  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  tribes,  and 
consequently  themselves  notthe  prey 
of  others,  sterile  as  they  confessedly 
are,  multiply  at  all,  or,  in  other 
words,  exist  ?  The  answer  to  this  ab- 
surd query,  unfolds  a  view  which  Mr 
Sadler  thinks  has  never  been  yetpre- 
sented,and  which  he  proceeds  to  give 
as  having  a  special  relation  to  the 
subject  under  consideration.  That  it 
has  never  yet  been  presented,  we 
cannot  think ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  presented  a  hundred  times ;  but 
never  better  than  by  Mr  Sadler. 

'  It  has  heen  an  old  remark,  and  one 
•which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  be- 
come obsolete,  that  the  whole  of  nature, 
especially  of  animated  nature,  seems  link- 
ed together  in  a  mutual  and  necessary  de- 
pendence. I  shall  refer  this  idea  at  pre- 
sent to  one  only  of  its  elements,  the 
ocean,  as  it  incidentally  illustrates  a  part 
of  my  subject  already  adverted  to,  name- 
ly, the  inconceivable  numerosity  of  animal 
existences  ;  taking  the  illustration  from 
that  intelligent  and  scientific  voyager,  Mr 
Scoresby.  In  his  remarks  on  the  hydro- 
graphy of  the  polar  seas,  he  says,  that  con- 
ceiving the  discoloration,  which  is  there 
so  remarkably  prevalent,  to  proceed  from 
animal  matter,  he  substantiated  the  fact 
by  submitting  the  water  to  a  powerful 


microscopic  examination,  and  detected  mc- 
duste  and  animalcules  in  numbers,  which, 
as  applied  to  the  extent  of  the  waters  so 
impregnated,    we    may  talk    about,    hut 
which  we  can  comprehend  as  little  as  we 
can  infinity.      To  complete  the  enumera- 
tion of  one  of  the  larger  of  these  genera, 
existing  in  a  couple  of  square  miles,  ac- 
cording to  a  calculation  he  made,  would 
have  required  the  labour  of  80,000  per- 
sons from  the  creation  to  the  present  hour. 
As  to  the  smaller,  he  says,  that  on  com- 
putation there  must  have  been  in  a  single 
drop,  and  that  by  no  means  the  most  deep- 
ly tinged,  26,450.     '  These  animals,'  he 
observes,  '  are  not  without  their  evident 
economy  ;  on  their  existence  possibly  de- 
pend the  being  and  preservation  of  the 
•whole  race  of  inysticete,  and  some  other 
species  of  cetaceous  animals.     For  the  mi- 
nuter medusa?  apparently  afford  nourish- 
ment to  the  sepiee,  actinia;,  cancri,  helices, 
and  other  genera  of  mollusca  and  aptera, 
so  abundant  in  the  Greenland  sea  ;  while 
these  latter  constitute  the  food  of  several 
of  the  whale  tribe  inhabiting  the  same  re- 
gion :   thus  producing  a  dependent  chain 
of  animal  life — one  particular  link  being 
destroyed,    the    whole    must    necessarily 
perish.'    By  other  observations,  it  appears 
that   some  of  these,   too,  are  migratory, 
supplying  their  almost  total  want  of  loco- 
motion  by  sinking   into    those  sub-cur- 
rents,  or  rising  into  the  superior  ones, 
which  have  the  effect  of  blending  the  wa- 
ters of  the  equator  and  the  pole,  so  as  to 
produce  a  more  equable  temperature  than 
could  otherwise  exist   in  either,  and  in 
these  changes,  no  doubt,  still  performing 
their  office  of  victualling  the  recesses  of 
the  watery  world.   These,  still  more  than 
the  insects  of  the  Scandinavian  regions,  are 
therefore  innumerable,  and  supply  those 
vast  and  incessant  shoals  which  Nature 
perpetually  pours  upon  all  our  shores,  not 
one  in  one  million  of  which  is  taken  ;  as 
do  those  clouds  of  wild  fowl,  that,  when 
mature,    are    dispersed    throughout    the 
earth  :   both,   therefore,   constituting  the 
inaccessible  north,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self— the  victualling-office  of  the  world, 
in  which  Nature  does  not  permit  herself 
to  be  interrupted  in  her  beneficent  opera- 
tions. 

"  Not  to  affect  any  scientific  arrange- 
ment, which  might  not  be  sufficiently. fa- 
miliar to  answer  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, let  us  suppose,  that  among  these  in- 
conceivably numerous  animalcules  of  dif- 
ferent orders,  the  inferior  and  most  minute 
support  the  superior,  which  still  enlarge 
in  size,  till  they  become  the  food  of  the 
sprat,  the  sprat  of  the  herring,  the  herring 
of  the  cod,  and  the  cod  of  the  shark ;  and 
take  the  shark  as  a  fish  of  prey,  on  which 
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no  other  feeds,  as   I  previously  did  the 
eagle  and  the  lion  from  the  other  elements. 
I  do  not,   I  repeat,  represent  such  to  be 
'the  food  of  these  different  species  respect- 
ively ;   but   I  do  say,   that  if  we  could 
trace  the  economy  of  piscatory  sustenta- 
tion  more  exactly,  the  minute  facts  which 
jt  would  exhibit  would  fully  confirm  the 
truth  which  the  idea,  as  I  am  now  pre- 
senting it,  imperfectly  illustrates.      Now, 
it  is  abundantly  evident,  that,  in  such  an 
arrangement,  the  shark  could  not  continue 
to  exist  without  the  sprat,  (to  descend  at 
present  no  lower  in  the  chain  of  exist- 
ence,) but  it  is  equally  true,  though  per- 
haps not  at  first  sight  quite  so  plain,  that 
the  sprat   could   not    exist  without    the 
shark.      And  this  is  the  fact  which,  as  I 
conceive,  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed. 
.    "  Let  us  pursue,   then,  this  most  im- 
portant consideration  :   one  which,  in  at- 
tempting to  comprehend   the  balance  of 
the   numbers  and  food  of  living  beings, 
ought  never  to  be  out  of  recollection ;  but 
which  seems  hardly  ever  to  have  been  in 
it,  as  it  regards  those  who  pronounce  so 
confidently  on  the  superfecundity  of  ani- 
mal creation.   Alluding  to  an  undisturbed 
state  of  nature,  to  which  I  refer  the  argu- 
ment in  the  first  instance ;  the  least  al- 
teration in  the  measure  of  that  fecundity, 
•which  varies  so  greatly  in  different  spe- 
cies, and  which  some  conceive  to  be  at  best 
a  blind  and  erring  calculation  throughout, 
— I  say  the  least  alteration,  whether  of 
diminution  or  increase,  would  have  been 
equally  fatal  to  all  connected  and  inde- 
pendent existences.    In  contemplating  re- 
production in  single  instances,  we  may 
perhaps  imagine  that  these  valuations  are 
trivial  in  their  effects  ;  but  the  arithme- 
tician will  soon  recall  us,  from  such  ideas, 
to  our  senses,  and  shew  us  what  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  altering  the 
generative  power  in  the  roll  of  ages,  or 
often,  indeed,  in  a  single  generation.   Ima- 
gine, then,  a  miscalculation  respecting  the 
fecundity  of  the  shark,  and  that  it  should 
be  in  excess.      Those  acquainted  with  the 
powers  of  progressive  numbers,  need  not 
be  told  how  speedily  this  excess  would  ac- 
cumulate into  unsustainable  shoals,  and 
that  this  ferocious  fish  would  first  sweep 
the  ocean  of  its  food,  and  then  expire  it- 
self.   Supposing  still,  for  illustration,  that 
food  to  be  the  cod  ;  then  the  disappearance 
of  the  cod,  no  longer  preying  on  the  her- 
ring, the  herring,  in  vastly  increased  num- 
bers, multiplying  as  before,  would,  in  its 
turn,  destroy  the  sprat,  and  itself  conse- 
quently disappear  for  want  of  further  sus- 
tentation.      All  this  is  sufficiently  plain  ; 
and  what  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  other- 
wise,  begins  to  be  equally  so ;  namely, 
that,  secondly,  an  error  of  deficiency  in 
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any  of  the  animals  of  prey  would  be 
equally  fatal  with  one  of  excess.  Thus, 
if  the  shark  should,  on  the  contrary,  mul- 
tiply in  too  slow  a  ratio  in  reference  to 
the  increase  of  the  cod,  the  undue  accumu- 
lation of  the  latter  would  press  upon  their 
food,  which  we  represent  as  the  herring ; 
these  would  be  destroyed,  and  then  the 
sprat,  left  to  multiply  from  such  increased 
numbers,  would  exhaust  the  food  destined 
for  its  support,  and  expire,  after  it  had 
thus  transmitted  devastation  through  every 
lessening  link  of  marine  existence. 

"  In  again  observing  that  this  illustra- 
tion  does  not  express  the  precise  economy 
of  the  piscatory  tribes,  which  is  certainly 
far  more  complex,  (involving,  in  all  pro- 
bability, almost  an  infinity  of  interchan- 
ging modes  of  existence,)  I  must  intimate 
to  those  who  are  prone  to  disregard,  if  not 
deny,  what  they  cannot  fully  trace  and 
understand,  that  this  complexity  forms  an 
essential  feature  of  my  entire  argument. 
To  perform  one  grand  uniform  result  by 
a  variety  of  means  almost  infinite,  surely 
indicates  more  of  intention  and  wisdom, 
and  is  less  liable  to  the  charge  of  accident 
and  mistake,  than  if  it  seemed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  one  simple,  independent  cause. 
If,  then,  this  chain  of  connected  being  is 
multiplied  into  ten  thousand  catenations, 
and  so  connected  in  its  involutions  as  to 
enclose  the  whole  of  animated  life,  it  can- 
not surely  evince  less  calculation  and  skill 
in  the  artificer,  than  if  it  consisted  of  a 
few  links.  The  more  numerous,  there- 
fore, the  means  by  which  the  universal 
scheme  of  Nature  is  upheld,  the  more  ex- 
quisitely exact,  instead  of  careless,  must 
evidently  be  the  calculations  respecting 
each.  If,  then,  the  five  gradations  into 
which  I  have  divided  my  exemplification 
were  multiplied  into  five  thousand,  as  pro- 
bably they  ought  to  be,  it  follows,  that  it 
is  as  many  times  more  necessary  that  the 
calculations  respecting  each  should  be  mi- 
nutely correct. 

.  "  In  saying,  therefore,  that  the  measure 
of  fecundity,  in  the  several  orders  of  ani- 
mals dependent  on  each  other,  is  neither 
erroneous  in  deficiency  nor  excess,  but 
precisely  accurate,  I  deliver  the  argument 
into  the  grasp  of  the  computist,  to  use  Dr 
Johnson's  expression,  from  which  I  feel 
certain  no  human  sophistry  can  rescue  it. 
The  first  principles  of  arithmetic,  as  well 
as  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  equally 
prove  that  numbers  and  food  are  ba- 
lanced." 

Having  thus  stated  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  animals  of  prey,  eminent- 
ly sterile  through  all  their  tribes,  ex- 
ist at  all,  Mr  Sadler  well  remarks, 
how  true  nature  keeps  to  her  rule 
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through  every  part  of  her  \vide  do- 
main. In  the  uewly-di»covered  i— 
lands  of  the  Pacific-,  there  are  no  large 
edible  quadrupeds  ;  hence,  there  are 
no  animals  of  prey  to  regulate  their 
numbers.  In  the  vast  and  fertile  con- 
tinent of  America,  till  Columbus,  not 
three  centuries  ago,  landed  his  small 
number  of  horned  cattle,  and  his 
eight  sows,  there  were  none  of  these 
animals,  nor  even  sheep;  the  num- 
ber of  quadrupeds  were  few,  and 
those  principally  of  the  minor  tribes ; 
and  hence,  the  beasts  of  prey  seemed 
to  conform  exactly  to  that  state  of 
things,  there  being  only  one  or  two 
of  any  note,  the  jaguar  and  the  cou- 
gar, which  are  far  less  formidable  than 
vie  ferocious  animals  of  the  Old 
World.  But  the  fishes  in  the  rivers, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  that  continent, 
are  numerous;  and  hence,  the  seal 
and  the  cayman  abounded.  In  like 
manner,  the  feathered  tribes  were  ia 
immense  multitudes;  so,  therefore, 
were  the  serpents.  And  thus  it  is, 
he  beautifully  adds,  that  the  circle  of 
nature,  however  enlarged  or  con- 
tracted, must  be  perfect  and  com- 
plete in  itself  to  be  perpetuated ;  a 
circle  which,  to  use  the  illustration 
of  our  greatest  poet,  has  been  circum- 
scribed by  the  golden  compasses  of 
the  Eternal,  and  which  he  has  filled 
with  his  wonders,  and  satiated  with 
his  mercies. 

We  have  seen  how  numerous 
tribes  of  beings  "  prey  upon  each 
other,"  and  the  sense  in  which  that 
expression  may  be  rationally  used — 
nor  is  there  any  thing  shocking  to 
reason  in  that  ordinance,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  branch  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature  is  as  replete  with 
benevolence  as  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
laws  of  creation.  Mr  Sadler  beauti- 
fully shews,  that  the  successive  re- 
newal of  life  throughout  the  whole 
of  creation  swarming  with  exists 
ences,  by  the  intervention  of  death, 
is,  as  it  respects  all  but  the  first  and 
original  race  of  beings,  an  ordinance 
of  benevolence,  and  unless  the  laws 
of  nature  were  suspended  or  rever- 
sed, to  those  likewise ;  continuing, 
indeed,  the  blessing  of  existence 
while  it  can  be  enjoyed,  and  when 
no  longer  desirable,  transferring  it 
to  successive  myriads  of  participants, 
thereby  preventing  at  once  a  mono- 
poly of  the  pleasures,  as  well  as  a 
perpetuity  ofthe  increasing  miseries, 
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of  existence.  For  only  suppose  ani- 
mals not  immortal — and  what  reason 
have  we  to  think  that  the  removal  nf 
those  which  become  the  prey  of 
others,  is  more  distressing  than  that 
of  such  as  die  what  is  called  a  natu- 
ral death,  which  is  a  rare  case  among 
them,  and  happily  so ;  as  in  this  in- 
stance it  would  be  one  of  lingering 
disease,  and  increasing  weakness, 
terminated  often  by  the  most  dread- 
ful form  of  animal  suffering — actual 
famine  ? 

"  In  the  meantime  the  principle  of 
•elf-preservation,  implanted  in  them  by 
Nature,  may  perhaps  inspire  them  with  a 
fear,  or  rather  caution,  respecting  (heir 
enemies ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  approaches  to  constant  or  painful  ap- 
prehension ;  nay,  whether  it  amounts  in 
any  thing  like  the  occasional  disquietude 
which  human  beings  feel  in  respect  to 
their  last  enemy,  whose  final  triumph 
they  know  to  be  certain,  and  cannot  but 
anticipate,  and  which  often  forms  the  bit- 
terest  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  human  MI  C- 
fering.  From  this  feeling  the  infe: 
animals  are  entirely  exempt.  Up  to 
very  appearance  of  danger  their  fears 
not  excited,  and  then  its  duration  is, 
nerally  speaking,  too  short  to  admit 
distinct  perceptions  of  suffering.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  having  life  embittered  by 
strong  apprehensions,  or  pursued  by  re- 
lentless diseases,  to  the  last  it  seems  to 
them  a  scene  of  pleasure,  as  the  poet  sings 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  victims  of  the  mas- 
ter  animal  of  prey  : 

Pleased  to  the  last  he  crops  his  flowery  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 

But,  if  habitual  caution  among  many 
the  tribes  of  life  is,  however,  excited 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  the  objc 
of  prey,  it  calls  into  action  those  facilit 
of  escape  and  means  of  defence  with  \\lii. 
all  are  endowed,  the  successful  exercise  i 
which  inspires  that  sense  of  conscious 
curity,  which,  no  doubt,  administers 
their  happiness,  as  it  does,  under  diifere 
circumstances,  to  our  own. 

"  Moreover,  familiarized  as  we  are 
slaughter,  we  are,  perhaps,  ready  to  tra 
fer  our  ideas  of  this  mode  of  sustentatk 
far  too  largely  to  the  animal  creation, 
am  inclined  to  think  that  we  mistake 
imagining  our  world  to  be  a  kind  of  ii 
mense  slaughter-house.    Beyond  a  cert 
proportion  this  evidently  is  not  the  case  ; 
and   that  proportion,  in  all  probabilit 
will   seem    smaller,   compared   with 
whole,  the  more  closely  we  consider 
subject.      The  expression  of  an  author 
have  all  along  iu  my  recollection,  that  • 
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common  as  those  premature  deaths,  from 
whatever  cause,  to  which  our  own  species 
is  so  subject,  but  from  which  theirs  are  al- 
most wholly  exempt. 

"  If  the  preceding  views  be  just,  it  is 
probable  that  most  animals  in  a  state  of 
nature  survive  through  the  period  of  their 
health  and  enjoyment,  and  that  their  de- 
cline then  is  almost  as  instantaneous,  as 
we  have  noticed  was  their  growth  ;  when, 
to  spare  them  the  most  cruel  of  deaths 
that  must  otherwise  await  them  all,  (that 
of  solitary  suffering,  terminated  by  fa- 
mine, )  a  numerous  class  of  animals  before 
alluded  to,  distributed  through  every  ele- 
ment, are  commissioned  to  put  an  end  to 
their  sufferings  ;  whose  prey  they  become. 
Nature,  therefore,  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
of  her  operations,  acts  upon  a  principle  of 
kindness,  and  rescues  such  from  a  far 
more  acute  degree  of  suffering,  than  that 
from  which  a  kind  master  frees  a  faithful 
quadruped,  its  period  of  enjoyment  over, 
by  a  sudden  and  easy  dismissal.  Nay,  we 
observe  this  instinctive  propensity  to  ter- 
minate sufferings,  when  the  animals  of 
prey  are  absent,  and  consequently  the  im- 
pulse of  appetite  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  act ;  thus  notwithstanding  the 
short-sighted  speculations  of  ignorant  man, 
perhaps  the  deer  which  joins  in  conclu- 
ding the  miseries  of  a  comrade  he  cannot 
relieve,  acts  upon  a  law,  impressed  by  Na- 
ture, grounded  on  substantial  kindness."' 

But  what  if  it  be  said  that  the 
chain  of  existence  so  visibly  perfect 
and  complete,  where  Nature  is  un- 
disturbed in  her  operations,  is  as 
evidently  broken,  wherever  she  is 
greatly  interrupted,  and  that  when 
those  animals  of  prey  to  which  Mi- 
Sadler  has  been  diverting  our  atten- 
tion as  the  preservers  of  the  balance 
of  food  and  numbers,  are  driven 
away,  or  destroyed,  still  the  rest  of 
creation  continues  to  exist  ? 

"  My  answer  to  this  final  objection 
brings  me  to  the  last  and  far  most  import- 
ant reason  of  their  creation,  and  conti- 
nued existence  upon  our  earth ;  and  this 
has  an  essential  relation  to  that  state  of 
things  which  the  Deity  doubtless  contem- 
plated when  he  created  our  world,  and 
especially  to  that  being  whom  he  conde- 
scended to  place  at  the  head  of  it :  with- 
out whom  the  universe  would  have  been, 
incomplete,  and,  with  all  its  infinite  my- 
riads of  inhabitants,  still  destitute  of  a 
single  creature  who  could  recognise  the 
universal  Parent, — the  temple  of  Nature 
void  of  a  single  worshipper  of  its  in- 
dwelling and  presiding  Deity, — and  that 
everlasting  anthem  of  praise,  with  which 
it  resounds,  hushed  in  eternal  silence  !-»- 
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animals  '  preying  upon  each  other,'  is  ca- 
pable of  a  very  erroneous  interpretation, 
and,  as  respects  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration, leads  it  to  a  very  false  conclu- 
sion. Scarcely  any  species  of  animal  preys 
upon  its  own  kind  ;  from  such  a  mode  of 
subsistence  nearly  all  rigidly  abstain. 

"  Pursuing  this  idea  as  we'ought,  we 
shall  find  that  it  will  almost  entirely  di- 
vest that  part  of  the  system  of  Nature 
under  our  consideration,  of  its  apparent 
terrors.  Look  where  we  please,  whether 
to  the  tribes  of  earth,  air,  or  ocean,  those 
creatures  of  prey,  which  are  the  objects  of 
dread  to  those  on  which  they  feed,  are, 
compared  with  the  latter,  in  point  of  pro- 
lificness,  sterile ;  and  in  point  of  numbers, 
few :  they  are  then,  to  such,  rare  and  so- 
litary beings,  and  the  amount  of  their  de- 
predations is  accordingly  limited.  I  mean 
not  to  confine  this  observation  to  the  fe- 
rocious monarchs  of  the  various  tribes, 
with  whom  this  is  obviously  the  case,  and 
has  been  often  noticed  ;  but  down  through 
all  the  descending  links  of  carnivorous 
animals,  it  holds  as  strikingly  true.  The 
shark  is  as  rare  a  monster  to  the  cod,  as 
the  cod  is  to  the  herring ;  the  depreda- 
tions of  both,  then,  must  be  limited  in- 
deed, compared  with  the  numbers  of  the 
entire  class.  For  example,  much  as  game 
is  destroyed  in  this  country,  still,  proba- 
bly for  a  single  hawk,  there  are  a  thou- 
sand partridges;  and  for  a  single  par- 
tridge, ten  million  ants.  Different  classes 
of  beings  may,  indeed,  prey  upon  the  same 
tribe  ;  but  still,  all  the  former  united,  will 
always  be  found  little  numerous,  compa- 
red with  the  latter.  Thus,  though  the 
spider  commit  devastations  upon  the  same 
species  as  the  swallow,  the  numbers  of 
loth  these  are  as  nothing,  compared  with 
those  of  the  flies.  Indeed,  the  minuter, 
and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  most  defence- 
less beings,  seem  to  form  a  sort  of  life-as- 
surance company  amongst  themselves, 
moving  together  in  multitudes,  and  con- 
sequently, the  individual  risk  from  weak- 
ness and  exposure  is  reduced  to  almost 
nothing.  The  shoals  in  which  the  smaller 
fry  of  the  waters  always  move,  and  the 
clouds  in  which  insects  congregate,  may 
illustrate  what  I  mean ;  not  that  these 
associations  may  not  have  other  purposes, 
and  each  individual  distinct  means  of  de- 
fence, or  rather  escape,  some  of  which 
should  be  particularized,  had  we  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  .not  beyond 
the  scope  of  possibilities,  nor  can  I  think 
it  very  unlikely,  that  those  devastations  in 
nature,  over  which  we  profess  to  mourn 
so  much,  are,  in  comparison  with  the  im- 
mense numbers  exposed  to  them,  the  re- 
verse of  numerous,  possibly  indeed  not  so 
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that  mysterious  being,  whom  the  Eternal     pears — or,  in   other   word*,  just 


•HI  placed,  as  it  \vrrc,  midway  between 
inmirn-.il  \  and  nothing  ;  who,  though  a 
cicaturc  to  God,  is  a  god  to  his  creatures, 
and  whom  the  King  of  the  Universe  has 
crownedwith  glory,  and  arrnycd  with  his 
own  vesture  of  immortality  !  And  to 
whom,  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  poet, 
he  '  has  giren  dominion  over  the  works 
of  his  hands,  and  put  all  things  in  subjec- 
tion under  his  feet :'  or,  to  express  myself 
in  the  words  of  a  later  writer,  and  one, 
perhaps,  less  objectionable  to  modern  phi- 
losophy, '  Principle  ipse  niundus  Deo- 
ruiii  hominumque  causa  factus  est :  qute- 
que  in  eo  sunt  omnia,  ea  parata  ad  fruc- 
t  inn  hominum  et  inventa  sutit.'  Thus  is 
it  that  all  creation,  with  its  unnumbered 
forms  and  exquisite  adaptations,  has  a 
prime  and  final  reference  to  man. 

"  And  yet,  astonishing  as  the  assertion 
seems,  and  almost  exceeding  belief,  if  we 
were  not  perpetually  hearing  it  repeated  ; 
touching  this  one  creature,  at  once  the 
-i'li-  genus  and  species  of  his  kind,  whose 
increase  is  the  most  strictly  guarded  of  all 
others,  and  who  is  indeed  the  most  sterile 
being  in  existence, — to  sustain  whom,  not 
only  the  vegetable  kingdom  offers  its  in- 
exhaustible resources,  but  to  whom  the 
whole  animal  creation,  in  every  element, 
is  surrendered  for  that  special  purpose, — 
it  is  pronounced  that  even  his  food  and 
his  numbers  are  not  duly  balanced  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  in  such  grievous  dispro- 
portions has  Nature  established  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  increase,  that,  without  un- 
natural or  cruel  expedients  to  rectify  her 
errors,  present  misery  must  ensue,  and  in 
'  a  thousand  years'  (which,  with  his  Crea- 
tor, is  but  as  one  day)  the  discrepancy 
would  involve  him  in  universal  distress, 
and  threaten  his  final  annihilation." 

Mr  Sadler  then  proceeds  to  the 
proof  that  numbers  and  food  are  ba- 
lanced, as  it  respects  the  last  and 
most  perfect  work  of  the  Creator — 
Man — not  proving  his  assertions  here 
from  a  series  of  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions, involving  all  the  registers  of 
human  existence  to  which  the  pub- 
lic has  access — that  he  does  in  his 
great  work  to  which  this  Disserta- 
tion is  an  appendix — but  discussing' 
it  on  those  more  obvious  and  popu- 
lar grounds  which,  however  the  ar- 
gument is  constructed,  must  ever 
form  one  of  its  most  important 
branches.  Why  then,  in  reference 
to  the  human  race,  do  mere  animals 
of  prey  exist  at  all  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture ?  As  regulators  of  the  numbers, 
and  consequently  as  preservers,  of 
animal  creation,  till  man  himself  ap- 


long  as  their  office  is  necessary  to 
him,  and  no  longer,  till,  as  the  master 
animal  of  prey,  he  assumes  the  do- 
minion which  they  were  appointed 
to  preserve  for  him. 

"  The  history  of  man  presents  him  to 
us,  in  the  first  stages  of  society  in  every, 
country  of  the  world,  as  comparatively 
few ;  and,  as  dispersed  over  vast  tracts, 
solitary :  his  numbers  progressively  in- 
crease, till  at  length  we  find  him  mult 
plied  into  mighty  nations.  At  first 
reclaims,  from  the  dominion  of  the  wi 
beasts,  but  a  small  part  only  of  the « 
which  he  gradually  extends  as  his  ne 
sities  require  ;  making  war  upon  them  i 
he  advances,  either  dispossessing  or  dc 
stroying  them,  till,  at  length,  they  utterly 
perish  from  tke  country,  which  he  fully 
occupies.  Now,  if  these  were  necessary 
in  a  state  of  nature  to  preserve  the  whole 
of  animal  life,  by  balancing  its  number* 
and  proportions,  (which  I  trust  has  been 
fully  shewn,)  then  is  the  utility  of  these, 
objects  of  dislike  and  dread  manifest,  es- 
pecially to  man  :  they  have  actually  pre- 
served for  him  that  profuse  provision 
which  Nature  ordained  for  his  use,  till  he 
appears  and  enjoys  it.  This,  I  think,  is 
a  true,  and  by  no  means  a  new,  view  of 
this  important  branch  of  the  subject. 
.  '•  Any  material  destruction  of  these 
ferocious  animals,  in  anticipation,  and  be- 
fore mankind  were  sufficient  in  numbers 
to  take  their  place,  were  it  very  practi- 
cable, we  may  conclude  (if  the  foregoing 
reasonings  are  just)  would  be  injurious; 
and  would  be  fruitful  of  calamity  rather 
than  of  benefit  to  the  remaining  tribes  of 
animal  life,  unless  Nature,  ever  fruitful 
in  resources,  should  restore  the  balance  in 
some  other  way,  not  very  comprehensible 
to  us  at  present.  Practical  exemplifica- 
tions of  this  fact,  it  is  obviously  almost 
impossible  to  give  :  one  very  interesting 
instance,  however,  just  rises  to  my  recol- 
lection. In  the  Carolinas,  very  slenderly 
peopled  even  at  present,  and  where  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  inhabitants  have  not  com- 
pelled them  to  have  recourse  to  the  sup- 
plies which  the  waters  afford,  which, 
though  so  nutritious  and  healthful  a  food, 
is  nevertheless  always  among  the  last  < 
which  mankind,  in  general,  willingly  : 
sort ;  thecayman,  (the  American  cro 
once  nu'merous,  has  been  almost  ent 
destroyed  :  hence,  says  Chateaubriand,  I 
rivers  are  often  infested  with  the  mu~ 
tudes  of  fishes  which  ascend  from 
ocean,  and  perish.  Here  the  remot 
the  check  without  its  substitution,  (e 
dently  a  breach  of  the  economy  of 
ture, )  is  productive  of  multiplied  mis 
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-    "  But  the  steps  of  the  Divine  economy, 
in  reference  to  the  larger  animals  of  prey, 
arc,  indeed,  peculiarly  manifest.      Their 
destruction   almost  always   bears  a    due 
proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  man- 
kind :   hence  the  most  formidable  of  them 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exist  in  Europe ; 
and  the  wolf,  which  still  continues  to  infest 
some  of  its  more  solitary  tracts,  will  dis- 
appear as  man  advances,  as  it  did  long 
ago  from  this  well-peopled  island.      Lions 
thus  are  no  longer  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  world — in  Greece,  for  instance  ;  and, 
should  population  press  onward  in   the 
eastern  and  southern  quarters  of  our  globe, 
and  spread  those  useful  agricultural  pur- 
suits with  which  it  is  inseparably  con- 
nected, the  lion  will  no  longer  exist,  and 
•will  be  remembered  only  in  tradition,  or 
known  to  us,  as  the  mammoth,  by  some 
unperished  remains  of  his  majestic  form. 
.     "  The  animals  of  prey,  therefore,  exist 
only  as  preservers  of  animated  creation, 
for  the  use  of  man,  and  disappear  when 
himself  approaches.      They  are,  without 
a  figure  of  speech,  the  locum  tenentes  of 
him  who  is  the  master  animal  of  prey 
throughout  the  world.     The  co-existence, 
then,  of  these  and  man,  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  scheme  of  Nature,  and 
would,  indeed,  destroy,  instead  of  preser- 
ving, the  balance  of  food  and  numbers 
throughout  the  edible  creation.      Mark, 
therefore,  how  Nature  has  interposed  in- 
superable  obstacles  and   barriers  against 
their  co-existence,  which  she  knows  would 
he  mutually  destructive.    She  has  kindled, 
between  these  and  mankind,  the  fiercest 
animosity  :   other  animals  may  fear  man  ; 
these  join  hatred  and  defiance  to  fear;  they 
are    to  each    other  irreconcilable  rivals  ; 
when  they  meet,  they  either  fly  or  con- 
tend to  the  very  death  ;  and  no  compro- 
mise has  existed,  or  ever  will  exist,  by 
which  they  shall  conjointly  prey  upon 
.  creation.     Nor  is  she  satisfied  even  with 
.  this  precaution  ;  she  has  removed  all  pos- 
.sible  temptation  from  human  beings  to 
_  evade  or  reverse  this  important.law.    The 
flesh  of   these  animals,  as   Lord   Bacon 
has  observed,  whether  of  beasts  or  birds, 
is   not  edible   to  man  ;    it  is,  to.  use  an 
emphatical  word,   carrion  ;   man,  there- 
fore, has  no  inducement  to  favour  their  in- 
'  crease  as  forming  part  of  his  food  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  his  ingenuity  and 

•  all  his  patience  cannot  tame  such  to  his 
purposes  in  other  respects  ;  they  are,  con- 
sequently, not  only  highly  dangerous,  but 

•  utterly  worthless,  to  him.     Look  at  the 
difference  made  for  this  special  purpose 

•  betwixt  an  animal  of  prey  and  an  herbi- 
vorous one  ;  compare  the  elephant  and  the 

,  ox,  for   instance,  with  the  lion  and  the 
er  j — the  first  amongst  the  mightiest 
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masses  of  vital  power  in  the  creation,  are 
readily  reduced  to  the  docility  of  a  child, 
and  the  patience  of  a  slave,  in  the  service 
of  man  :  but  where  is  the  second  Bacchus, 
that  shall  attempt  to  couple  the  latter,  and 
yoke  them  to  his  car  ?  Buffoii,  if  I  rightly 
recollect,  has  a  fine  passage  on  the  docili- 
ty of  the  useful  animals,  compared  with 
the  voracious  one  : — a  sentiment  happily 
fully  as  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  pea- 
sant, as  it  is  to  that  of  the  philosopher." 

With  regard  to  Man,  all  the  ope- 
rations of  nature  are  conducive  to 
his  support.  All  those  numerous 
causes  which  contribute  to  the  sus- 
tentation  of  the  animal  tribes,  are 
again  put  into  requisition  on  his  be- 
half; and  they  are  multiplied  be- 
yond all  calculation,  while  each  is 
rendered  infinitely  more  efficient,  so 
intent  does  Nature  seem  to  be  on 
her  great  work  of  sustaining  man. 
But  hear  Mr  Sadler,  in  a  passage  of 
great  power  and  beauty : 

"  Here,  however,  is  the  place  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  ample  provision  Nature 
has   made  for  all  creatures,  is  bestowed 
upon  one  indispensable  condition  ;  but  it 
is  one  that  contributes  to  their  pleasure, 
as   well  as   promotes   and    secures  their 
health  :   it  is  exertion.      To  this  Catholic 
law  of  Nature  man  is  submitted,  and  in 
a  severer  degree,  as  we  may  think  when 
superficially  viewing  the  subject,  than  all 
the  other  tribes  of  life.   But  to  the  stricter 
operation  of  this  law,  he  owes  the  exercise 
of  those  powersy mental  as  well  as  bodily, 
by  which  he'  rises  so  greatly  superior  to 
them  all.      It  is  this  which  is  the  means 
of  elevating  him  through  the  wide  gra- 
dations of  his  own  existence,  from  bar- 
barism to  the  highest  state  of  civilisation. 
Moreover,  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  ex- 
ertion which  is  required  of  him,  in  order 
to  his  sustentation,  is  the  cause  of  that  ap- 
propriation of  the    bounties   of   Nature 
which  is  peculiar  to  his  race,  and  which 
necessarily  lays  the  foundation  of  those 
social  and  civil  institutions  which  con- 
duce so  much  to  his  prosperity.      This 
appropriation,  however,  which  was  evi- 
dently, in  the  contemplation  of  the  Crea- 
tor, as  necessary  to  his  existence,  involves 
those  striking  inequalities  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  bounties  of  Nature,  which  have 
ever  existed  in  human  society,  especially 
in  its  more  civilized   stages ;  and  these, 
again,  the  Creator  has  anticipated,   im- 
planting deep  in  the  human  breast  those 
sacred  impulses  which  prompt  the  fortu- 
nate to  distribute  of  their  superfluity  to 
the  destitute ;    thereby  awaking  mutual 
feelings  which  heigh  tun  into  pleasures,  and 
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jinro  than  compensate  fur  the  distresses 
in  which  they  originate.  It  is  thus  that, 
watered  by  mingling  tear*  of  sympathy 
and  sorrow,  the  heavenly  plant  of  Divine 
i  liarity  is  seen  rising  in  all  its  fragrance 
and  beauty,  and  bearing  its  pereiuiial 
fruits,  which  are  fur  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  But  this  feeling  is  peculiar  to 
man,  and  is  evidently  given  him  to  reme- 
dy the  tendencies  of  that  appropriation 
t*  which  animal  creation  is  a  stranger. 
Political  economists,  however,  contem- 
plate a  system,  which  shall,  in  great  mea- 
sure, dispense  with  this  distinguishing 
virtue  of  human  nature,  and  which,  if  re- 
alized, would  therefore  rob  humanity  of 
its  noblest  attribute, — that  in  which  it 
most  resembles  the  Creator, — and  leave  it 
only  the  selfish  instincts  of  the  brutes  that 
perish." 

But  how  stands  the  proof  that  Na- 
ture is  more  liberal  of  her  means  of 
support,  and  more  careful  to  accom- 
plish her  purpose  in  behalf  of  man, 
than  of  all  the  rest  of  creation? 
Why,  respecting  other  orders  of  ani- 
mated beings,  severally  considered, 
one  only  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature, 
either  the  vegetable  or  the  animal, 
and  that  only  in  strictly  limited  parts, 
is  generally  afforded  to  their  susten- 
tation ;  respecting  man,  each  is  offer- 
ed, and  offered  almost  without  limi- 
tation, for  the  same  purpose.  If, 
says  Mr  Sadler,  particular  tribes  are 
confined  to  their  own  elements  in 
their  supply  of  food,  each  of  these 
elements  yields  him  its  tribute  of 
support,  and  some  of  them  in  unli- 
mited quantities.  If  different  climates 
and  seasons  are  required  to  produce 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  separate 
divisions  of  the  family  of  nature,  all 
the  climates,  and  every  season,  fur- 
nishes his  board  with  their  various 
and  successive  stores.  If  astonish- 
ing instincts  are  impressed  upon  va- 
rious animals,  in  order  to  obtain  their 
pecessary  supplies,  touching  man, 
the  godlike  attribute  of  reason,  as  far 
surpassing  instinct  as  mental  per- 
ception does  bodily  sensation,  in- 
structs him  to  bend  all  nature  to  his 
purposes,  and  to  provide,  under  all 
emergencies,  for  his  present  and  con- 
tinued sustentation. 

The  views  which  Mr  Sadler  so 
eloquently  opens  up  on  this  part  of 
his  subject,  must  set  the  mind  of 
every  thoughtful  reader  astir,  and 
suggest  a  thousand  reflections  on  the 
grandeur  of  the  design  of  man's 
earthly  condition;  ana  perhaps  we 
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may  be  pardoned  for  making  a  re- 
mark or  two.     The  primary  physical 
want*  of  the  human  being  are  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  defence.     To 
Mipply  these,  he  has  cleared  and  cul- 
tixateil  the  earth — lie  lias  invents 
his  various  arts,  and  built  house* 
and  cities.     At  first,  we  see  him  lik< 
the  other  animals,  labouring  undei 
the  wants  which  their  common  na- 
ture produces — under  sufferings  t< 
which  they  are  alike  exposed,  art ua 
ted  by  passions  which  boil  in  theil 
blood, — Hunger,  Thirst,   the   incle 
mency  of  die  skies,  the  fear  and  an- 
ger of  self-preservation  in  the  mids 
of  powerful  and  inflammable  enemies. 
Hunger  and  Thirst  cultivate  the  earth. 
Fear  builds  castles  and  embattles 
cities.    The  animal  is  clothed  by  na- 
ture  against  cold  and  storm,  an 
shelters  himself  in  his  den.    M 
builds  his  habitation,  and  weaves 
clothing.    With  horns,  or  teeth, 
claws,  the  strong  and  deadly  weapo: 
with  which   nature    has    furnish 
them,  the  animal  kinds  wage  th 
war;  he  forges  swords  and 
and  constructs  implements  of  d 
struction  that  will  send  death  aim 
as  far  as  his  eye  can  mark  his  f< 
and  sweep  down  thousands  togeth 
The  animal  that  goes  in  quest  of ' 
food,  that  pursues  or  flies  from 
enemy,  has  feet,  or  wings,  or 
but  man  bids  the  horse,  the  cam 
the  elephant,  bear  him,  and  yok 
them  to  his  chariot.     If  the  stro: 
animal  would  cross   the  river, 
swims.    Man  spans  it  with  a  bri 
But  the  most  powerful  of  them 
stands  on  the  beach  and  gazes 
the  ocean.    Man  constructs  a  shi 
and  encircles  the  globe.    Other  c 
tures  must  traverse  the  element 
ture  has  assigned,  with  means  si 
has  furnished.    He  chooses  his  el 
ment,  and  makes  his  means.     G 
the  fish  traverse  the  waters  ?   So 
he.  Can  the  bird  fly  the  air  ?  So 
he.    Can  the  camel  speed  over 
desert  ?    He  shall  bear  man  as 
rider. 

But  to  see  what  he  owes  to  inv< 
tive  art,  we  should  compare  man,  n 
Avith  inferior  creatures,  but  with 
self,  looking  over  the  face  of  hu 
society,  as   history  or   observati 
shews  it.     We  shall  find  him  aim 
sharing  the  life  of  brutes,  or  remov< 
from  them  by  innumerable  diff< 
enc.es,  and  incalculable  degrees 
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one  place  we  see  him  harbouring  in 
caves,  naked,  living,  we  might  almost 
say,  on  prey,  seeking  from  chance 
his  wretched  sustenance,  food  which 
he  eats  just  as  he  finds  it.  This  ex- 
treme degradation  is  rare ;  perhaps 
nowhere  are  all  these  circumstances 
of  destitution  found  together — but 
still  they  are  found,  fearfully  admo- 
nishing us  of  our  nature.  Man  has 
as  yet  done  nothing  for  himself — his 
own  hands  have  done  nothing  for  him 
—he  lives  like  a  beggar  on  the  alms 
of  nature.  Turn  to  another  land,  and 
you  see  the  face  of  the  earth  covered 
with  the  works  of  his  hand — his  habi- 
tation, wide-spreading,  stately  cities 
—his  clothing  and  the  ornaments  of 
his  person  culled  and  fashioned  from 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  For  his 
food,  the  face  of  the  earth  bears  him 
tribute ;  and  the  seasons  and  changes 
of  heaven  concur  with  his  own  art  in 
ministering  to  his  board. 

This  is  the  difference  which  man 
has  made  in  his  own  condition  by  the 
use  of  his  intellectual  powers,  awa- 
kened and  goaded  on  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  physical  constitution.  He 
stands  naked  in  the  midst  of  nature, 
but  armed  with  powers  which  will 
make  him  her  sovereign  lord.  Want, 
Pain,  and  Death,  howling  in  the  fo- 
rest, urge  him  on,  and  he  rouses  up 
the  powers  of  his  invincible  mind  to 
Ihe  contention  with  physical  evil.  It 
is  not  his  hand  alone  that  delivers 
him  from  this  lot  of  affliction ;  but  it 
is  his  mind  working  in  that  power- 
ful organ.  His  first  food  is  from 
nature's  bounty ;  his  next  is  from  his 
own  art.  He  sees  that  the  seeds  she 
casts  into  the  ground  spring  up  with 
another  season.  He  casts  them  in, 
and  waits  for  the  season.  He  then, 
at  her  guidance,  chooses  the  soil  and 
prepares  it  j  and  thus  his  first  step 
towards  the  conquest  of  nature,  is  to 
observe  her  own  silent  and  mysteri- 
ous operations. 

The  early  history  of  the  great  pri- 
mary arts  of  life,  their  origin,  and 
the  first  steps  of  their  progress,  lie 
buried  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity; 
but  thus  much  we  may  understand, 
that  man  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  teeming  with  natural  pro- 
ductions, and  full  of  the  operation  of 
natural  powers  offering  him  benefit, 
or  menacing  him  with  destruction. 
The  various  knowledge,  the  endless. 
Jy  multiplied  arts,  by  which  he  fills 


his  life  with  the  supplies  of  its  great 
necessities,  and  with  all  its  great  re- 
sources of  security  and  power,  or 
with  which  he  adorns  it,  are  all 
merely  the  regulated  application  of 
powers  of  nature  acting  at  his  dis- 
cretion upon  her  own  substances  and 
productions.  But  the  various  know- 
ledge, the  endlessly  multiplied  ob* 
servation,  the  experience  and  rea- 
sonings of  man  added  to  man,  of  ge- 
neration following  generation,  which 
were  required  to  bring  to  a  mode- 
rate state  of  advancement  the  great 
primary  arts  subservient  to  physical 
life, — the  arts  of  providing  food,  ha-? 
bitation,  clothing,  and  defence,  to 
man,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  con- 
ceive, We  are  born  to  the  know- 
ledge, which  was  collected  at  first 
by  the  labours  of  many  generations. 
How  slowly  with  continual  acces- 
sions of  knowledge  were  those  arts 
reared  up  which  still  remain  to  us  ! 
How  many  arts  which  had  laborious- 
ly been  brought  to  perfection,  have 
been  displaced  by  superior  inven* 
tion,  and  fallen  into  oblivion  ?  Fen- 
ced in  as  we  are  by  the  works  of 
our  predecessors,  we  see  but  a  small 
part  of  the  power  of  man  contend- 
ing with  the  difficulties  of  his  lot. 
But  what  a  wonderful  scene  would 
be  opened  up  before  our  eyes,  with 
what  intense  interest  should  we  look 
on,  if  we  could  indeed  behold  man 
armed  only  with  his  own  implanted 
powers,  and  going  forth  to  conquer 
the  creation!  If  we  could  see  him  be- 
ginning by  subduing  evils,  and  sup- 
plying painful  wants;  going  on  to  turn, 
those  evils  and  wants  into  the  means 
of  enjoyment — and  at  length,  in  the 
wantonness  and  pride  of  his  power, 
filling  his  existence  with  luxuries  } 
If  we  could  see  him  from  his  first 
step,  in  the  untamed  though  fruitful 
wilderness,  advancing  to  subdue  the 
soil,  to  tame  and  multiply  the  herds, 
— from  bending  the  branches  into  a. 
bower,  to  fell  the  forest  and  quarry 
the  rock, — seizing  into  his  own  hands 
the  element  of  fire,  directing  its  ac- 
tion on  substances  got  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  —  fashioning 
wood,  and  stone,  and  metal,  to  the 
will  of  his  thought, — searching  the 
nature  of  plants  to  spin  their  fibres, 
or  with  their  virtues  to  heal  his  dis- 
ease ; — if  we  could  see  him  raise  his 
first  cities,  launch  his  first  ship,  call* 
ing  the  winds  and  waters  to  be  M» 
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servant*,  and  to  do  his  work, — chan- 
ffin?  the  fare  of  the  earth, — fonnin_r 
lakes  and  rivers,— joiniii-r  seas  <" 
stretchini:  tin-  continent  itself  into 
the  dominion  of  the  sea ;— it  we  could 
do  all  this  in  imagination,  then  should 
AS.-  understand  something  of  what 
man's  intellect  ha-  done  for  his  phy- 
wicnl  life,  and  what  the  necessities  of 
his  phy-ical  life  have  done  ill  forcing 
into  action  all  the  powers  of  his  iu- 
telliirence. 

-  But  there  are  still  higher  consider- 
ations arising  from  the  influence  of 
man's  physical  necessities  on  the  des- 
tiny ot  the  species.  It  is  this  subju- 
gation of  natural  evil,  and  this  crea- 
ted dominion  of  art,  that  prepares  the 
earth  to  be  the  scene  of  his  social 
existence.  His  hard  conquest  was 
not  the  end  of  his  toil.  He  has  con- 
quered the  kingdom  in  which  he  was 
to  dwell  in  his  state.  That  full  un- 
folding of  his  moral  powers  to  which 
he  is  called,  was  only  possible  in  those 
states  of  society  which  are  thus 
brought  into  being  by  his  conflict 
with  all  his  physical  faculties  against 
all  the  stubborn  powers  of  the  mate- 
rial universe ;'  for  out  of  the  same 
conquest  Wealth  is  created.  In  this 
progress,  and  by  means  thus  brought 
into  action,  the  orders  and  classes  of 
society  are  divided  ;  Property  itself, 
the  allotment  of  the  earth,  takes 
place,  because  it  is  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  that  yields  food.  That  great 
foundation  of  the  stability  of  commu- 
nities is  thus  connected  with  the 
same  necessity ;  and  in  the  same  pro- 
gress, and  out  of  the  same  causes, 
arise  the  first  great  Laws  by  which 
society  is  held  together  in  order. 
Thus  that  whole  wonderful  deve- 
lopement  of  the  Moral  Nature  of  man, 
in  all  those  various  forms  which  fill 
up  the  history  of  the  race,  in  part 
arises  out  of,  and  is  always  intimate- 
ly blended  with,  the  labours  to  which 
he  has  been  aroused  by  those  first 
great  necessities  of  his  physical  na- 
ture. But  had  the  tendency  to  in- 
crease his  numbers  been  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  means  provided  by 
nature  and  infinitely  muftipliable  by 
art,  for  the  subsistence  of  human  be- 
ings, how  could  this  magnificent 
inarch  have  moved  on  :- 

Hence  we  may  understand  on  what 
ground  the  ancient  nations  revered 
MI  highly,  and  even  deified  the  au- 
thors ul  the  primary  arts  of  life.  They 


considered  not  the  supply  of  the  n 
iu.il  wants  merely;  but  they contom 
plated  that  mighty  chance  in  the  <  o 
dition  of  mankind  to  which  these 'nr 
have  given   origin.     It    is    on  th 
-  round  that  they  had  raised  the  cha 
racterofhuinau  lite, that  Vinril 
them  their  place  in  the  dwellings 
Mi--,    among   devoted  patriots  a 
holy  pi -le-K  auioiiLr  those  whom  BO 
or    prophecy    had    inspired,    amon 
those    benefactors   of   men    v,  IK 
names  were  to  live  for  ever  in  th 
memory,  gh  inir  his  own  most  bea 
tit'ul  expression  to  the  common  M-U 
mi-lit  of  mankind. 
'•  Hie  manus  ob  pntriam  pugnando  vnl- 

nera  passi, 
Quique  sacerdotes  casti,  dum  vita  mane 

bat,  i.UKOUMifl 

Quique  pii  vatcs,  et  Phu-bo  digna  loruti, 
Incentas  ant  qnivitu)nexculut:r<  //</ 
Quique  sui  memorett  alios  li-cere  mcn-mlc 
Omnibus    his-  uivea    cinguatur    tempon 

vittu." 

True,  that  in  savage  life  men  sta 
But  is  that  any  proof  that  nature 
cursed  the  race  with  a  fatal  tende 
to  multiply  beyond  the  means  of 
sistence  ?  None  whatever.  -At 
for  a  little  to  this  point.  Of  the" 
power  of  the  bodily  appetites 
food,  and  the  sway  they  may  att 
over  the  moral  nature  of  the  mi 
we,  who  are  protected  by  our  pi 
among  the  arrangements  of  civil 
ciety  from  greatly  suffering  under 
can,  indeed,  form  no  adequate 
ception.  Let  us  not  now  speak 
those  dreadful  enormities  which, 
the  midst  of  dismal  famine,  are 
corded  to  have  been  perpetrated 
civili/ed  men,  when  the  whole  mo 
soul,  with  all  its  strongest  affecti 
and  instinctive  abhorrence*,  h.ri-  -u 
prostrate  under  the  force  of  that  ani- 
mal suffering.  But  the  power 
which  we  speak,  as  attained  by 
animal  feeling,  subsists  habit  u 
among  whole  tribes  and  nations,  it 
is  that  power  which  it  acquire-  ov 
the  mind  of  the  savaire,  who  is  I 
quently  exposed  to  suffer  its  sever 
and  who  hunts  for  himself  the  food 
with  which  he  is  to  appease  it.  (  0111- 
pare  the  mind  of  the  human  being  as 
you  are  accustomed  to  behold  him, 
knowing  the  return  of  this  sensation 
only  as  a  grateful  incitement  to  take 
the  ready  nourishment  which  is 
spread  for  his  repast,  with  that  ot  his 
fellow-man,  bearing  through  the 
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lonely  woods  the  gnawing  pang  that 
goads  liim  to  his  prey.     Hunger  is 
in  his  heart;  hunger  bears  along  his 
unfatiguing  feet ;  hunger  lies  in  the 
strength  or  his  arm ;  hunger  watches 
in  his  eye;  hunger  listens  in  his  ear ; 
as  he  couches  down  in  his  covert, 
silently  waiting  the  approach  of  his 
expected    spoil,    this    is    the    sole 
thought  that  fills  his  aching  mind — • 
"  I  shall  satisfy  my  hunger  !"  When 
his  deadly  aim  has  brought  his  victim 
to  the  ground,  this  is  the  thought 
that  springs  up  as  he  rushes  to  seize 
it,  "  I  have  got  food  for  my  hungry 
soul !"  What  must  be  the  usurpation 
of  animal  nature  here  over  the  whole 
man !  It  is  not  merely  the  simple 
pain,  as  if  it  were  the  forlornness  of 
a  human  creature  bearing  about  his 
famishing  existence  in  helplessness 
and  despair — though  that,  too,  is  in- 
deed a  true  picture  of  some  states  of 
our  race; — but  here  he  is  not  a  suffer- 
ing   and  sinking    wretch — he  is  a 
Strong  hunter,  and  puts   forth  his 
strength  fiercely  under  the  urgency 
of  this  pain.     All  his  might  in  the 
chase,all  pride  of  speed,  and  strength, 
and  skill — all  thoughts  of  long  and 
hard  endurance — all  images  of  perils 
past — all  remembrances  and  all  fore- 
sight— are  gathered  on  that  one  strong 
and  keen  desire — are  bound  down 
to  the  sense  of  that  one  bitter  animal 
want.     These  feelings  recurring  day 
by  day  in  the  sole  toil  of  his  life, 
bring  upon  his  soul  a  vehemence 
and  power  of  desire  in  this  object, 
of  which  we  can  have  no  concep- 
tion, till  he  becomes  subjected  to 
hunger  as  a  mighty  animal  passion— 
a  p;i-sion  such  as  it  rages  in  those 
fierce  animal  kinds  which  it  drives 
with  such  ferocity  on  their  prey.  He 
knows  hunger  as  the  wolf  knows  it 
—he  goes   forth  with  his   burning 
heart,  like  the  tiger  to  lap  blood. 
But  turn  to  man  in  another  condition 
to  wiiich  he  has  been  brought  by  the 
very  agency  of  his  physical  on  his 
intellectual  and  moral  being !  How 
far  removed  is  he  now  from  that 
daily  contention  with  such  evils  as 
these  !  How  much  does  he  feel  him- 
self assured  against  them  by  belong- 
ing to  the  great  confederacy  of  so- 
cial life  !  How  much  is  it  veiled  from 
his  eyes  by  the  many  artificial  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  satisfaction 
of  the  want  is  involved.     The  work 
in  which  he  labours  the  whole  day 
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— on  which  his  eyes  are  fixed  and 
his  hands  toil  —  is  something  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  his  own 
wants — connected  with  distant  wants 
and  purposes  of  a  thousand  other 
men  in  which  he  has  no  participa- 
tion. And  as  far  as  it  is  a  work  of 
skill,  he  has  to  fix  his  mind  on  ob- 
jects and  purposes  so  totally  remo- 
ved from  himself,  that  they  all  tend 
still  more  to  sever  his  thoughts  from 
his  own  necessities ;  and  .thus  it  is 
that  civilization  raises  his  moral  cha- 
racter, when  it  protects  almost  every 
human  being  in  a  country  from  that 
subjection  to  this  passion,  to  which 
even  noble  tribes  are  bound  down  in 
the  wildernesses  of  nature. 

Yet  it  is  the  most  melancholy  part 
of  all  the  speculation  that  is  suggest- 
ed by  the  condition  of  men,  to  ob- 
serve what  a  wide  gloom  is  cast  over 
their  souls  by  this  severe  necessity, 
which  is  nevertheless  the  great  and 
constant  course  of  the  improvement 
of  their  condition.  It  is  not  suffer- 
ing alone — for  that  they  may  be  in- 
ured to  bear, — but  the  darkness  of 
the  understanding,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  heart,  which  comes  on  under 
the  oppression  of  toil,  that  is  miser- 
able to  see.  Our  fellow-men,  born 
with  the  same  spirits  as  ourselves, 
seem  yet  denied  the  common  privi- 
leges of  that  spirit.  They  seem  to 
bring  faculties  into  the  world  that 
cannot  be  unfolded,  and  powers  of 
affection  and  desire,  which,  not  their 
fault,  but  the  lot  of  their  birth,  will 
pervert  and  degrade.  There  is  an 
humiliation  laid  upon  our  nature  in 
the  doom  which  seems  thus  to  rest 
upon  a  great  portion  of  our  species, 
which,  while  it  requires  our  most 
considerate  compassion  for  those 
who  are  thus  depressed,  compels  us 
to  humble  ourselves  under  the  sense 
of  our  own  participation  in  the  na- 
ture from  which  it  flows.  There- 
fore, in  estimating  the  worth,  the 
virtue  of  our  fellow  men,  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  in  a  lot  that 
yields  to  them  the  means,  and  little 
more  than  the  means,  of  support- 
ing life  in  themselves  and  those 
born  of  them,  let  us  never  forget 
how  intimate  is  the  necessary  uni- 
on between  the  wants  of  the  body 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  soul.  Let 
us  remember,  that  over  a  great  pro- 
portion of  all  humanity,  the  soul  is  in 
a  struggle  for  its  independence  and, 
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power  with  tin-  nece»,itie*  of  that 
nature  in  which  it  U  enveloped.  It 
ha-  toMippoi  t  itaelf  against  sickening, 
or  irritating,  or  maddening  thought-, 
inspired  by  weariness,  latitude, 
want,  or  tin-  tear  of  want.  It  is 
chained  down  to  the  earth  by  the 
influence  of  one  great  and  constant 
occupation — that  of  providing  the 
means  of  its  mortal  existence.  \\hcn 
it  shews  itself  shook  and  agitated, 
or  overcome  in  the  struggle,  what 
ought  to  be  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  the  considerate  soul  of  wisdom 
for  poor  humanity?  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  see  nature  preserving 
itself  pure,  bold,  and  happy  amidst 
the  perpetual  threatenings  or  assaults 
of  those  evils  from  which  it  cannot 
fly,  and,  though  oppressed  by  its 
own  weary  wants,  forgetting  them 
all  in  that  love  which  ministers  to 
Jhe  wants  of  others — when  we  see 
the  brow  wrinkled  and  drenched  by 
incessant  toil,  the  body,  in  the  power 
of  its  prime,  bowed  down  to  the  dust, 
and  the  whole  frame  in  which  the 
immortal  spirit  abides  marked,  but 
not  dishonoured,  by  its  slavery  to 
fate ; — and  when,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  ceaseless  depression  and  oppres- 
sion, from  which  man  must  never 
hope  to  escape  on  earth,  we  see  him 
still  seeking  and  still  finding  joy,  de- 
light, and  happiness  in  the  finer  affec- 
tions and  loves  and  desires  of  his  spi- 
ritual beiug,giving  to  the  lips  of  those 
he  loves  the  scanty  morsel  earned  by 
his  own  hungry  and  thirsty  toil,  pur- 
chasing by  sweat,  sickness,  and  fever, 
Education  and  Instruction  and  Re- 
ligion to  the  young  creatures  who 
delight  the  soul  of  him  who  is  star- 
ving for  their  sakes,  resting  with  gra- 
titude on  that  day,  whose  return  is 
ever  like  a  fresh  fountain  to  his  ex- 
hausted and  weary  heart,  and  pre- 
serving a  profound  and  high  sense 
of  his  own  immortality  among  all 
the  earth-born  toils  and  troubles  that 
would  in  vain  chain  him  down  to  the 
dust, — when  we  see  all  thi»,and  think 
of  all  this,  we  feel  indeed  how  rich 
may  be  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and 
learn  to  respect  the  moral  being  of 
man  in  its  triumphs  over  the  power 
of  his  physical  nature.  But  we  do 
not  learn  to  doubt  or  deny  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator.  We  do  not 
learn  from  all  these  struggles,  and  all 
these  defeata,  and  all  these  victories, 
and  all  these  triumphs,  that  God  sent 
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u.s  his  creature*  into  this  lite 
starve,  for  that  the  air,  the  earth,  am 
the  waters  have  not  wherewith  to  feet 
the  months  that  Lrape  for  foodthrqugl 
all  the  elemental  Nor  do  we  It 
that  want  is  a  crime,  and  poverty 
sin — and  that  they  who  u-uuld  toil 
but  cannot,  and  they  who  can  toil 
but  have  no  work  set  before  thei 
are  intruders  at  Nature's  table,  am 
must  be  driven  by  those  who  art 
able  to  pay  for  their  seats  to  famine 
starvation,  and  death — almost  den  it 
a  burial ! 

But  to  return  to  Mr  Sadler  froi 
the  episode  into  which  we  have  l>eri 
led  away  from  the  main  action 
his  argument.     He  goes  on  to  exj 
t  iate,  not  only  on  the  command  jri  vei 
to  man  over  "  edible  nature,"   hi 
along  with  it  the  wonderful  facult 
of  increasing  the  productiveness 
any  part  thereof  which  may  be  imp- 
suitable  or  agreeable  to  him. 

"  Take  a  single  example,  and  let  t  lint 
the  most  important  one ; — wheat.     D: 
dorus  Siculus  informs  us,  this  is  indl 
nous  in  Sicily,  his  native  country.    Th 
is  still  said  to  be  in  that  island  a  s; 
of  wild  wheat,  but  which  is,   perba 
compared  with  the  cultivated,  what  w 
oats  (with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar 
are,  compared  with  our  present  sam 
of  that  grain — barren  and  unproductive 
but  let  this  wheat  be  duly  cultivated  in 
soil  prepared  by  human  industry,  and 
are  informed  by  Pliny  it  has  been  kno 
to  yield  from  300  to  400  grains  for  1 
and  Herodotus  assures  us,  on  his  own 
i  limit  y  as  an  eye-witness,  that  from  ': 
to  300  was  the  regular  return  in   Bab 
Ionia.      Perhaps  these  ancients   may 
doubted  ;  not,  however,  by  those  who 
acquainted  with  the  creative  powers 
human  industry.      Du  Hamel  informs 
that  he  has  seen  barley  produce  4804)  lol 
and,  to  return  to  the  former  plant,  wh 
a  scientific  countryman  of  our  own,  M 
ler — a  name  well  known  in  the  annals 
culture — performed  an  experiment  in 
botanical  garden  of  Cambridge,  of  win 
he  was  curator,   by  which  a  single 
of  red  wheat  returned  22,109  ears, 
566,800  grains.    Had  he  carried  his  divi- 
sion of  the  root  one  step  further,  which, 
he  says,  other  experiments  rinivinrrd  him 
was  fully  practicable,  he  should  have  ob- 
tained ten  times  the  quantity  from  the 
same  single  grain  ;   namely,   lift  WITH  five 
and  six  million-fold  increase.      This  i-,  re- 
corded in  the   Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  1768,  mid  verified  by  Dr  Wat 
son." 
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He  then  speaks  of  the  faculty  man 
lias  above  all  other  animals  or  sus- 
taining life,  with  the  least  inconve- 
nience, in  the  widest  range  of  cli- 
mate, and  of  that  provision  of  nature 
by  which  such  faculty  is  rendered  of 
avail,  namely,  that  those  productions, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  on 
which  he  chiefly  depends  for  subsist- 
ence, are  endued  with  a  capability  of 
enduring  a  similar  change.  Thus, 
for  example,  Von  Buch  found  the 
business  of  pasturage  advantageous- 
ly pursued,  and  even  grain  healthy 
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Above  all,  It  is  probably  beyond  any  other 
quadruped  in  creation  patient  of  conti- 
nued thirst ;  a  quality  which,  in  such  a 
region,  seems  to  reverse  the  very  nature  of 
things  ;  and  yet,  without  this  one  singu- 
lar provision,  all  the  rest  would  have  been 
of  no  avail,  in  so  parched  and  weary  a 
land  as  it  has  to  inhabit.  Other  anatomi- 
cal adaptations  might  be  pointed  out,  but 
I  shall  merely  mention  its  hoof;  this  is 
lined  with  a  lump  of  flesh,  which  would, 
in  great  measure,  prevent  its  utility  in  the 
hard  and  mountainous  district  of  Europe ; 
but  which  is  plainly  adapted  to  the  dry, 
sandy,  and  level  soil  it  has  to  traverse.  But 


and  prolific,  and  succeeding  admi-  an  these  peculiarities,  so  necessary  to  its 
rably,  some  degrees  within  the  arctic  own  being,  subserve  that  of  man.  The 
circle,  on  the  verge  of  the  70th  de- 
gree of  northern  latitude.  As  the  cli- 
mate varies,  so  does  the  necessity  of 
clothing;  nature,  says  he,  still  wears 
his  livery  wherever  he  moves.  In  the 
hot  climates,  silk  and  cotton  are  pre- 
sented to  him ;  in  the  temperate 
ones,  these  yield  to  the  finer  wools ; 
which,  as  the  latitude  northerns,  be- 
come thicker  and  more  plentiful,  till, 
in  the  frozen  regions,  fur,  much  the 
warmest  of  all  coverings,  is  produced 
in  abundance. 

"  Should  it  be  attempted  to  evade  the 
force  of  this  argument,  by  attributing  all 
these  changes  to  the  operation  of  physical 
causes,  what  shall  be  said  of  a  more  irre- 
sistible proof  of  the  same  cheering  truth 
'  — the  plain  intention  of  Nature,  to  sup- 
port in  comfort  human  beings  in  every 
climate,  namely,  that  when  she  can  vary 
the  different  tribes  of  creation  no  further, 
without  destroying  their  character,  then, 
for  his  sake,  she  creates  new  ones,  so  ob- 
viously adapted  to  his  local  necessities, 
that  he  could  not  continue  to  exist  with- 
out them  ?  Take  two  examples,  and  two 
only  ;  one  from  each  of  those  parts  of  the 
globe  which  are  justly  conceived  to  be  the 
feast  friendly  to  human  life,  and  conse- 
quently the  most  needing  such  extraordi- 
nary aids  ;  the  first,  from  the  torrid  zone, 
and  let  the  camel  be  the  instance.  This 
singular  animal,  in  the  first  place,  has,  of 
course,  to  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarities 
of  the  climate,  in  order  to  its  own  exist- 
ence ;  and  this  is  strikingly  the  case.  In  a 
region  where  there  is  little  vegetation,  and 
less  moisture,  Nature  has  constructed  its 
muscular  frame  on  the  most  spare  and  eco- 
nomical principles ;  on  such,  therefore, 
as  demand  the  smallest  supplies :  hence,  it 
requires  little  food,  which,  to  make  the 
most  of,  it  ruminates  ;  it  must  consume 
that  food  hard  and  dry ;  it  has,  conse- 
quently, great  muscular  force  in  the  jaw. 


flesh  is  acceptable ;  the  milk  nutritious  ; 
while  the  patience  and  gentleness  with 
which  Nature  has  endued  it,  have  render- 
ed it  the  obedient  slave  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. In  short,  to  use  the  words  of  an 
author  not  generally  accused  of  enthu- 
siasm, Volney,  '  So  great  is  the  import- 
ance of  the  camel  to  the  desert,  that  were 
it  deprived  of  that  useful  animal,  it  must 
infallibly  lose  every  inhabitant.' 

"  Look  next  at  the  frigid  zone,  in  its 
more  remote  recesses,  where  Nature  seems 
to  be  so  sparing  in  all  that  is  necessary  to 
life,  and  so  profuse  in  what  is  deemed  hos- 
tile to  it ;  where  the  cattle,  accounted  es- 
sential to  our  comfort,  if  not  to  our  exist- 
ence, could  not,  generally  speaking,  either 
live  or  be  fed  through  the  long  and  rigor- 
ous winter  which  is  there  experienced, 
and  which,  if  they  could  be  preserved  du- 
ring that  period,  would  not  answer  the 
necessary  purposes  to  which  we  apply 
them.  Is,  then,  the  Laplander  deserted 
by  Providence  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
presented,  exclusively,  to  him  one  of  the 
noblest  animals  in  existence ;  and  in  its 
formation,  has  so  economised  the  scanty 
means  of  nature,  as  to  unite  at  once  the 
valuable  properties  of  almost  every  other 
— and  all  adapted,  specially,  to  the  pecu- 
liar station  it  has  to  occupy.  I  need  not 
say  I  allude  to  the  rein-deer,  a  quadruped 
which  comprises  every  thing  he  wants,  ei- 
ther for  life,  convenience,  or  luxury.  Its 
milk  rivals  that  of  the  cow  ;  its  flesh  that 
of  our  deer ;  its  fleetness  and  docility  those 
of  the  horse ;  and  he  that  placed  him  there, 
so  contrived  that  part  of  the  frame  which 
I  have  alluded  to  in  the  other  instance, 
that  the  hoof  of  this  wonderful  and  inter- 
esting animal  should,  contrary  to  its  own 
genus  elsewhere,  spread  out,  and  become, 
literally  speaking,  a  snow-shoe;  so  that  it 
can  convey  its  owner  over  that  mantle  of 
snow  which  covers,  for  so  long  a  portion  of 
the  year,  rocks  and  valleys,  woods  and 
plains,  lakes  and  streams, — with  an  incre- 
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at  all,  if  h-  could  .-v.-n  live.       Without  «M- 

tetrtftce,  the  gift,  however,  would  IK-  of  nft 
a\-nil:  thi-N  ami.  t|iste«l  ami  supplied.  In 
tint  ri-'.iwucli... 

t  ition  tlifiviirh  th-  cr.'at.'-T  p.-irt  of  i  V  ye  ir, 
a,  moss  Is,  nevertheless,  produced  in  profu- 
sion, hnrdly  found  In  other  rlininte*,  where 
It  would  he  of  little  use  ;  this  the  animal 
lieneath  the  snow  by  n  peculiar  in- 
stinct, and  by  this  It  Is  amply  sustaine  1. 
This  is  n  single  evidence  thnt  the  Supreme 
tiM9'VVeu  for  the  humblest  of  human  be- 
in»s,  the  Laplander  ;  and  I  could  no  more 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  is  not  to  His 
plain  intention  that  he  is  Indebted  for  his 
sustenance,  or  that  such  sustenance  was 
insufficient,  than  I  could,  that  the  noble 
animal  on  whidiliis  existence  depends,  is 
the  product  of  an  animated  film  fed  upon 
moss,  which  never  rested  in  its  improving 
efforts,  till  It  supplied  itself  with  snow 


"  In  a  word,  all  the  laws  of  the  vegeta- 
ble, as  well  as  the  nature  of  animal,  ex- 
istence, are  plainly  subservient  to  the  so- 
lace and  «ustentation  of  human  beings  ; 
and,  in  pursuing  the  proof  of  this  to  what- 
ever limits,  we  should  not  be  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  some  who  think  that  mira- 
cles end  where  knowledge  begins ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  should  find  that,  as 
our  knowledge  increased,  the  miracle  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  and  benevolence  would 
enlarge,  till  the  feeding  of  an  ancient  Seer 
in  the  wilderness  of  Carrael  by  ravens, 
would  seeui  to  make  a  far  less  demand  up- 
on the  prescience  and  the  power  of  the 
Deity,  than  the  constant  aud  mysterious 
operation  of  that  endless  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  receiving  its  primary  impulse 
from  the  same  power,  by  which  every  sin- 
gle being,  rational  or  irrational,  is  sustain- 
ed and  fee'.  We  have,  indeed,  obscured 
our  intellects,  and  benumbed  our  feelings, 
by  making  use  of  words  that,  strictly 
speaking,  as  we  too  freqnently  employ 
them,  have  no  meaning.  We  talk  of  cau- 
ses and  effects,  as  words  of  course,  <juite 
plain  in  their  signification  to  the  slender- 
est cnpadty.  As  expressing  facts  deduced 
from  onr  observation  of  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture, this  phraseology  may  be  allowable  ; 
but  when  we  hare  observed  two  or  more 
f»ct»  in  ft  certain,  constant  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  have  remarked  the  order 
••I' their  priority,  we  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  i'tiniishtnx,  either  to  the  judgment 
or  the  imagination,  any  light  as  to  the 
reovon  of  «ucb  connexion.  The  motions 
of  a  grain  of  »and  conform  to  certain  laws 
vrbicb  w«  have  observed  upon,  ami  to  this 
conformity  we  giro  a  name, — attraction  ; 
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> coma  travel  this  attraction  as  tV  unprotected  rhll  " 
hurt  by  tin-  f.tll  it  h  is  <v  •I'-ioue'I.  Whnt 
are,  therefore,  denominated  ranse-i,  are  nn- 
t'.iiiiu-  iiioiv  thaiidvtTiiti nation* of  the  I  >••!- 
ty  ;  which.  :i«  f.rin  !••  1  in  infinite  wi-dn,n, 
may  br  uniform  and  unrhanijealde  in 
their  nature.  If,  therefore,  I  put  Into  t)w 
earth  a  wed,  '  it  may  chance  !»•  of 
or  some  other  grain,'  and  trace  the  mira- 
cle of  vegetation  from  its  commencemeut 
to  its  completion,  when  I  observe  it  has 
extracted  from  the  earth  mutter  hundreds 
of  times  its  own  wt-.ight,  and  of  a  nature 
totally  dissimilar  to  the  element^  lV"ia 
whenue  it  springs,  and  for  purpose*.  jOHMf 
tially  different,  I  may  notice,  tlirou^ho  it, 
a  number  of  connected  effects,  but  1  ' 
cent  no  cause  beyond  the  will  of  tin-  I)«.-i- 
ty.  In  lik«;  manner,  if  I  regard  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  crop  of  grain  Is  evi- 
dently designed,  namely,  for  food,  and 
when,  becoming  such,  it  is,  by  quite  a-  in- 
explicable a  process,  partly  converted  into 
an  animal  substance,  and  becomes  a  por- 
tion ofmyself,  I  again  discern  ellVcts,  Imt  no 
causes,  beyond  the  will  of  the  Deity.  It  is 
thus,  therefore,  that  I  have  treated  the 
subject  under  consideration  througltout. 
In  establishing  the  balance  between  life 
and  its  sustentation,  I  have  pointed  at  the 
plain  indications  of  the  Supreme  will ; 
that  will  once  ascertained,  it  Is  as  plain  as 
the  indissoluble  connexion  betweeu  what 
are  called  causes  and  effects,  that  the  ba- 
lance of  food  and  numbers  ia  eternally  es- 
tablished." 
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Mr  Sadler,  in  a  former  part  of  his 
Dissertation,  has  spoken,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  certain  facts  re<rardinir  mi- 
gratory animals,  which  have  refer- 
ence to  themselves,  but  he  now  al- 
ludes  to  others  which  refer  plainly 
to  the  welfare  of  our  species, 
ture  thus  affords  a  timely  supply  of 
sustentation  to  human  beings,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  stages  of  society, 
when  their  numbers  are  few,  and  the 
earth  but  partially  cultivated.  Many 
edible  quadrupeds,  as  Chauteau- 
briand  says,  have  the  periods  of  their 
migratiouas  exactly  <  -al  c  u  luted,  a.<  that 
of  birds,  aud  like  them,  evidently  ac- 
commodated to  the  utility  aud  neces- 
sities of  men.  Then,  if  we  look  to  the 
sea — from  the  prolific  North,  what  in- 
numerable shoals  are  sent  forth  and  di- 
rected, by  some  mysterious  impulse, 
to  all  the  shores!  Only  think  of  the  pi- 
geon species  in  North  America !  The 
amount  of  a  single  flight  of  them  steer- 
ing towards  the  North, in  ordcrto  vup- 
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d-ancc,  was  calculated  by  Alexander 
Wilson,  the  celebrated  Scottish  orni- 
thologist, to  amount  to  2,230,272,000, 
or  at  least  a  brace  of  pigeons  each  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
world !"  Our  insular  position,  Blr 
Sadler  observes,  prevents  us  from 
witnessing  the  migration  of  quadru- 
foeds ;  and  as  to  the  fishes  and  the 
fowls,  which  obey  the  same  benevo- 
lent law,  the  unexampled  richness  of 
our  internal  resources  enables  us  to 
overlook  the  addition  to  our  food 
which  the  air  and  the  ocean  offer  to 
our  acceptance,  unless  with  a  view 
to  vary  our  luxuriant  repasts.  But 
place  us,  he  adds,  in  the  inhospitable 
regions  of  nature,  and  how  should 
we  then  regard  the  subject?  This 
amazing  provision  would  appear  as 
a  perpetual  repetition  of  the  ancient 
miracle  of  the  wilderness ;  and  none 
who  were  not  divested  of  reason,  as 
well  as  feeling,  would  fail  to  recog- 
nise, in  the  timely  supply,  that  hand 
so  visibly  stretched  lorth  in  behalf 
of  his  offspring. 

But  there  is  another  important 
purpose  to  be  answered  by  the  mi- 
gratory principle.  Mr  Sadler  ven- 
tures to  suggest  that  Nature,  in  im- 
posing it  on  so  many  and  most  im- 
portant orders  of  animal  beings,  pur- 
posed to  disperse  them  over  the  ha- 
bitable globe,  as  so  many  seeds  of  fu- 
ture increase,  wherever  man  should 
be  found  to  avail  himself  of  the  boon. 
The  cow  probably  was,  in  its  unta- 
med state,  migratory ;  the  deer  cer- 
tainly is;  and  when  we  add  the 
great  number  of  birds  that  are — all 
useful  to  man — Mr  Sadler's  sugges- 
tion seems  right.  Indeed,  of  all  the 
migratory  tribes,  he  observes,  those, 
and  those  only,  arc  capable  of  being 
domesticated  and  retained,  that  are 
serviceable  for  human  sustentation. 

"  In  closing  these  thoughts  on  the  na- 
ture and  objects  of  the  migratory  princi- 
ple in  animal  creation,  I  would  pause  to 
ask,  who  can  trace,  even  in  a  single  in- 
stance, those  dependent  and  connected 
laws  of  nature  l>y  which  these  supplies 
are  afforded  to  man  ?  Who  can  trace  the 
different  stages  of  their  progressive  prepa- 
ration, or  measure,  even  in  thought,  the 
vastness  of  the  repast  which  is  ever  pour- 
ing forth  in  its  full  maturity?  Deep  in 
the  unfathomable  ocean,  or  concealed  in 
the  wild  and  wooded  wastes  of.  the  inac- 
cessible north,  the  mighty  process  is,  while 
\ve  are  thus  feebly  essaying  to  speak  con- 


cerning  it,  proceeding  unobserved,  in  a 
never-ending  succession  of  renewals  and 
completions.  Meantime,  these  innumera* 
ble  llights  are  almost  untouched,  and  the 
inexhaustible  bounties  of  the  ocean  barely 
tasted  ;  and  no  wonder  ;  for  the  mother 
Earth  herself,  nowhere  fully  cultivated, 
lies  in  many  of  her  most  fertile  regions 
totally  neglected.  Man,  nevertheless, 
age  after  age,  has  become  more  and  more 
fastidious  in  the  choice  of  his  food,  and 
more  profuse  in  its  use  ;  till,  in  this  period 
of  culpable  luxury,  the  cry  of  prospective 
famine  is  raised  :  a  cry,  of  which  all  the 
elements  re-echo  the  falsehood,  and  which 
rises  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  as  aji 
insult  on  all  those  perfections  through 
which  he  condescends  to  the  very  senses 
of  mankind." 

Near  the  end  of  the  Dissertation, 
Mr  Sadler,  after  having  proved  all 
his  positions,  and  established  the 
balance  of  the  food  and  numbers  of 
animated  nature,  alludes  finely  to  a 
system  of  reasoning  pursued  by  the 
wisest  of  the  heathen  philosophers^ 
which  he  thinks  specially  applicable 
to  the  present  subject.  Thus  they 
inferred  immortality  from  the  intense 
desire  for  it  implanted  in  the  human 
soul,  because,  as  far  as  they  had  scan- 
ned nature,  they  saw  no  desire  with- 
out its  appropriate  gratification. 
Look  again  at  the  senses.  For  which 
of  them  has  not  the  Deityprovided  an 
adequate  and  appropriate  gratifica- 
tion? If,  says  he,  very  beautifully, 
when  the  sense  of  sight  is  awakened,  it 
opens  to  a  flood  of  "  bright  effluence 
of  bright  essence  increate,"  perfect- 
ly sufficient  for  its  purpose,  namely, 
to  drink  in  the  surrounding  works 
of  the  Deity ,— can  we,  can  any  man 
believe  that  that  eye  must  wax  dim, 
and  become  dark  for  ever,  because 
another  and  a  neighbouring  sense,  on 
which  all  the  rest  depend,  which 
equally  longs  for  gratification,~and  is 
equally  capable  of  being  gratified, 
has  no  supply  of  its  wants  and  de- 
sires, but  is  doomed  to  suffering, 
privation,  and  destruction  ?  No!  The 
mouth,  the  teeth,  the  stomach  of  man 
are  guarantees  that  God  has  provi- 
ded him  with  subsistence — these  are 
"  patents  for  food,"  that  the  Deity 
himself  has  granted  ;  proofs,  indeed, 
that  numbers'and  food  are  balanced. 

The  Dissertation  closes  with  a  no- 
ble passage — than  which  indeed  we 
know  few  passages  nobler  in  modern 
English  prose.  Mr  Sadler  has  been 
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pointing  to  the  actual  condition  and 
existence  of  animated  Ix-ingn,  in  full 
proof  that  tlirir  numbers  and  food 
are  balanced.  Nothing  can  be  clear- 
er, he  truly  says,  than  that  animal 
happiness  i-,  totally  irreconcilable 
with  an  insufficiency  of  food.  If 
then*  In-  the  alleged  tendency  in  all 
animated  life  to  increase  beyond  the 
"  nourishment  provided  for  it" — if 
nature  has  scattered  existence  with 
profusion,  but  has  been  sparing  in 
its  sustentation,  then  must  there  be 
universal  misery  through  every  tribe 
of  the  animal  creation.  But  he  ap- 
peals to  human  experience  if  this  be 
the  case. 

"  To  advert  to  that  part  of  animated 
nature,  of  which  man  takes  little  or  no 
heed,  and  which  is  generally  removed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  interference  :  I  ask, 
are  they  seen  multiplying  around  us  in  un- 
sustainable numbers  ?  After  having  re- 
presented nature  as  an  arena  of  universal 
carnage,  where  her  offspring  are 

'  Never  ending,  (till  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying,'— 

are  these  warring  germs  of  existence, 
though  still  feeding  upon  each  other,  star- 
ring ?  Does  nature,  I  ask,  exhibit  these 
scenes  of  unceasing  strife  and  confusion, 
where  slaughter  is  the  sole  and  evident 
business  of  life  ;  to  which  want  and  famine 
are  to  be  superadded,  to  rectify  the  con- 
stant tendency  to  redundancy?  Do  the 
insects  sport  awhile  in  the  air,  *nd,  before 
their  natural  date  of  being,  drop  by  ex- 
hausted myriads,  and  strew  the  ground 
with  expiring  animation  ?  Do  the  birds 
pour  their  faltering  and  unfinished  songs, 
ami,  adorned  with  the  mockery  of  beauty 
and  gaiety,  drop  from  the  branches,  and 
flutter,  and  die  at  our  feet  ?  Do  the  fishes, 
increasing  so  as  to  spread  the  devastation 
through  the  other  element,  become  torpid 
and  expire  by  millions,  till  the  pure  me- 
dium to  which  they  appertain  is  polluted 
with  their  floating  carcasses?  Or,  if 
these  queries  be  dismissed  through  the 
door  of  absurdity,  by  saying  that  the  con- 
•tant  tendency  of  all  these  tribes  of  beings 
to  have  too  little  food,  is  accompanied  by 
a  constant  tendency  to  an  excess  of  it ; 
which  is  precisely  the  argument  founded 
on  mutual  destruction,  as  the  case  is  put 
by  those  who  maintain  the  superfecundity 
of  all  animated  nature  ;  to  stop  at  once 
this  loophole  of  retreat,  let  us  ask  whe- 
ther those  animals,  on  which  none  others 
prey,  are,  in  their  native  haunts,  seen  in 
this  constant  state  of  inanition  and  death, 
which  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  their  increasing  beyond  th«j  balance  of 
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their  food.  Is  the  eagle  of  the  north  seen 
thus  pining  awny  ;  with  that  eye  which 
lit  its  fires  at  the  meridian  bla/e  faded  ; 
with  those  pinions  with  which  he  once 
scaled  th  •  heavens,  drooping;  and  the 
mighty  talons  with  whirli  he  was  wont 
to  strike  and  destroy,  powerless  and  re- 
laxed ; — dying  for  want  of  food  ?  Or  w 
the  majestic  monarch  of  the  animal  crea- 
tion, the  lion,  found  in  his  native  seat*, 
thus  subdued  and  quailed  by  want,  till, 
weak  and  cowardly,  he  becomes  the  ready 
prey  of  every  careless  obtruder :  or  other- 
wise has  he  to  raven  on  his  species  in  de- 
fault of  other  food,  till  his  haunts  are 
strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  his  own 
kind  ?  I  repeat  the  question,  is  the  scene 
of  nature  one  of  general  suffering,  agony, 
and  death?  No: — such  a  condition,  as 
it  respects  the  universal  number  of  exis- 
tences, is  as  a  single  exception  to  the  vast 
plurality  of  cases  ;  as  it  regards  that  single 
exception,  the  moment  of  actual  suffering 
is  probably  short,  in  comparison  with  the 
allotted  term  of  enjoyment ;  nor  can  even 
that  individual  instance  be  traced  to  an  in- 
sufficiency in  the  general  provision  of  \a- 
ture  for  all  animated  beings. 

"  Turn  we  then  from  the  view  of  this 
phantasma,  formed  by  distorted  principles 
and  distempered  feelings,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  nature,  in  the  sober  lights  of 
philosophy  and  truth.  Let  her  secluded 
haunts  be  open  to  the  inspection,  I  cart 
not  of  whom,  so  that  he  have  an  eye  to 
see,  and  a  heart  to  feel,  tin  happiness  of 
her  animated  progeny.  Without  sending 
such  a  one  with  Humboldt  to  the  southern 
regions,  swarming  with  universal  anima- 
tion ;  or  with  Acerbi  to  the  north,  which, 
notwithstanding  our  notions  of  it  as  a 
dreary  solitude,  is  probably,  both  on  earth 
and  ocean,  at  least  as  luxuriant  of  life, 
let  him  penetrate  into  the  wilder  scenery 
with  which  this  country  even  yet  abounds, 
or  lose  himself  in  the  seclusion  of  some 
of  those  afforested  demesnes  which  still 
exhibit  nature  in  her  loveliest,  because 
most  unconstrained  attitudes,  and  which 
recall  to  our  ideas  that  paradise  which  the 
poet  of  England  has  taught  imagination 
to  restore.  There,  on  the  wane  of  some 
summer's  day,  and  before  the  animal  tribes 
have  retired  to  their  timely  repose,  let  him 
lay  himself  down  upon  '  the  sloping  cow- 
slip-covered bank,'  and,  shaded  by  a  ca- 
nopy of  flowering  and  luxuriant  foliage, 
look  and  listen.  He  will  find,  according 
to  a  celebrated  observer  of  nature,  all  the 
animal  tribes,  down  to  the  insects,  wal- 
lowing in  luxury  ;  or,  as  Paley  says 
them,  '  so  happy  as  not  to  know  what 
do  with  themselves.'  Close  to  his  eye,  to 
which  the  clearness  of  the  air  and  the 
nearness  of  the  objects  give  a.  sort  of  m 
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croscopic  acuteuess,  he  sees  innumerable 
insects,  many  of  which,  if  he  is  not  a  prac- 
tised entomologist,  are  minute  and  bril- 
liant strangers ;  and  if  he  is,  are  constant- 
ly putting  his  knowledge  to  a  severe  test ; 
all  full  of  life  and  enjoyment,  leaping 
about  with  incredible  agility,  climbing  up 
the  spiry  grass,  or  disporting  on  the  flowers 
with  which  it  is  embroidered  ;  amongst 
'these  the  bee  is  plying  its  busy  harvest, 
•and  filling  up  every  interval  of  labour  with 
its  song  ;  a  conspicuous  example,  perhaps, 
of  the  happy  business  of  every  inferior 
•wing.  If  he  chance  to  look  to  the  roots 
of  his  verdant  pillow,  still  he  sees  nature 
swarming  with  animation;  innumerable 
terrene  insects  strike  his  notice,  many  of 
them,  perhaps,  resting  during  the  sultry 
hours,  but  whose  labours  he  would  have 
witnessed  had  he  been  there  at  the  dewy 
dawn  instead  of  the  close  of  the  day,  in 
innumerable  shining  threads  suspended 
from  every  point  of  grass,  and  investing 
the  whole  surface  of  the  meads  with  a 
film  of  inconceivable  fineness  and  lustre. 
Whichever  way  he  looks,  there  is  not  a 
plant  or  a  flower  without  its  appropriate 
population.  Further  from  him  he  sees 
throngs  still  more  innumerable, 

'Which  flutter  joyous  in  the  solar  beam, 
And  fill  the  air,  or  float  the  dimpling  stream,' 

all  expressing,  as  far  as  motion  and  ap- 
pearance without  language  can  express  it, 
the  utmost  measure  of  enjoyment.  Nor 
are  even  sounds  wanting  to  signify  the 
reign  of  universal  pleasure.  Far  more 
unequivocal  than  the  busy  noise  arising 
from  the  crowded  haunts  of  human  beings, 
is  that  continuous  murmur  of  unnumbered 
wings,  and  the  ceaseless  hum,  with  which 
their  universal  occupation  is  plied,  which 
soothes  and  falls  upon  the  ear  in  one  con- 
tinued and  unbroken  unison,  save  when 
the  exulting  songs  of  the  painted  birds, 
responding  in  innocent  rivalry,  add  me- 
lody to  this  pleasing  and  perpetual  note  of 
harmonious  nature.  In  the  shallows  of 
the  clear  stream  which  flows  babbling  at 
his  foot,  he  sees  multitudes  of  existences 
which  flit  along  like  living  shadows  full 
of  activity  and  pleasure  :  while  dimpling 
its  surface,  or  gathering  in  clouds  above 
it,  another  order  of  beings,  that  of  insects 
of  different  tribes  and  various  degrees  of 
brilliancy,  are  disporting;  forming  a  world 
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of  their  own,  replete  with  equal  plenty 
and  joyousness.  The  wild  animals,  mean- 
time, occasionally  scud  past  him,  intent 
upon  their  pastime,  from  which  his  in- 
trusion on  their  haunts  startles  them  ; 
some  of  the  nobler  ones,  whose  stately 
forms  excite  his  admiration,  gaze  at  him 
at  a  distance,  and  pass  on.  Through  an 
opening  vista  of  the  wooded  solitude,  he 
sees  a  whole  herd  of  these  moving  as  by 
one  impulse  ;  every  motion  as  buoyant  as 
though  they  were  almost  aerial.  And  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  surrounding  do- 
main, a  still  more  magnificent  prospect 
spreads  before  him.  The  surface  of  the 
earth,  to  the  distant  horizon,  is  tesselated 
with  enclosures,  and  glows  with  many  co- 
loured crops.  Here  the  pastures  are  clothed 
with  flocks  ;  there  the  valleys  are  covered 
over  with  corn  ;  the  little  hills  rejoice  on 
every  side  ;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also 
sing  !  Human  habitations  are  sprinkled 
over  the  prospect,  like  gems  on  the  man- 
tle of  nature ;  and  here  and  there  they 
cluster  into  a  town  ;  while  the  temples  of 
Divine  worship, '  which  point  with  taper 
spire  to  heaven,'  are  seen  rising  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  stretch,  and  crown  the  happy 
prospect  with  the  proof,  that  mankind  are 
neither  insensate  nor  ungrateful ;  that 
they  know  who  it  is  that  '  gives  them 
rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their 
hearts  with  food  and  gladness.'  He  gazes 
till  the  tints  of  day  fade,  and  the  glorious 
prospect  recedes  from  his  sight.  The  busy 
tribes  of  life  are  hushed  in  repose,  one  so- 
litary and  unrivalled  songster  only  keeps 
up  the  vigil  in  the  temple  of  nature,  but 
in  what  strains  does  she  '  charm  the  lis- 
tening shades,  and  teach  the  night  his 
praise !'  He  looks  up  and  beholds  the 
eternal  stars  successively  rekindling  their 
fires,  and  resuming  their  courses  ;  and  the 
moon  walking  forth  in  her  brightness. 
All  the  near  and  transitory  scenes  of  na- 
ture thus  cut  off,  the  soul  calls  home  its 
scattered  thoughts,  and  centres  them  in 
loftier  meditations  concerning  that  myste- 
rious being,  whose  works  it  had  just  been 
contemplating,  and  who  now  appears  more 
intimately  and  awfully  present.  He  rises, 
and  retires  to  his  wonted  place  :  in  a  frame 
of  solemn  devotion  which  recognises  the 
Deity  alone,  and  him  only  in  his  one  sa- 
cred attribute  of  unbounded  and  everlast- 
ing goodness." 
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AnWBEc^eo  Contributor  is  the  bitterest  of  nil  enemies—  luit  likewise 
tin;  tftfet  impotent  To  be  rejected  seems  worsr  than  to  be  cut  up—  and 
yet  reason  says  that  to  be  buried  in  the  Balaam-Box  is  not  so  bad  as  to  bo 
icar'ified  by  the  Knout.  Observe  —  We  never  insult  our  Contributor*,  crentle 

i-niplo,  as  many  editors  do  —  but  simply  send  tin-  stupid  one-  a-leep 
among  the  samphs.  Why  then  all  that  spleen—  bile  —  and  gall  spluttered  on 
hlfaxaby  unsuccessful  suitors?  Though  she,—  capricious  coquette,  —  repel-, 
reject*,  'shuns,  or  declines  tlieir  amorou-  advance-,  yet  never  never  does  she, 
like  some  vaim  beauties  we  could  name,  blab  to  the  public  ear  the  secret  of 
*heir  discountenanced  loves.  Why  then  should  they  themselves  betray  it, 

-noakingly  seeking  to  disparage  her  peerless  charms?  A  sintrle  syllable 
uiuttered  against  Maga  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag—  and  all  the  world  ex- 
claims, "  Oh,  ho  !"  Thenceforth  the  whey-faced  winner  is  known  wherever 
he  goes,  to  be  a  rejected  article  —  other  Magas  look  on  him  with  suspicious 
•  •ye-,  c<.tiijerturinu  that  .here  must  he  something  amiss—  and  lie  dies  at  last 
of  U»t>  yellow  or  black  jaundice.  Such  conduct,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very 
ungrateful.  Were  Maga  to  encourage  the  advances  of  elderly  gentlemen, 
l>\  softly  treading  upon  their  toes,  laying  her  silken  hand  of  long,  white, 
•lender,  pink-nailed  fingers  on  their  arm,  and  with  her  warm,  red,  balmy 
mouth,  almost  touching  their  par,  asking  in  a  silvery  whisper  "  If  it  did  not 
ilnmder"  —  shrinking  to  their  side  all  the  while,  with  her  frame  all  on  the 
tremor  like  a  sensitive  plant  quivering  to  the  touch,  then  indeed  would  it  be 
highly  culpable  in  her,  the  coquette,  to  say  —  in  reply  to  the  question  when 
popped  —  "  iSo  —  no  —  sir  —  you  must  excuse  me  —  no  —  no  —  no!"  And  were 
fche  to  add  to  the  cruelty  of  refusal,  the  shame  of  exposure,  publishing  a 
monthly  list  of  all  the  wretches  who  for  her  sake  must  wear  the  willow  —  then 
indeed  might  the  rejected  articles,  unsatisfied  with  sympathy,  call  aloud  for 
punishment.  But  how  far  different  is  her  conduct  !  Never  does  she  consign 
a  suitor  to  the  Balaam-Box  without  a  tear  !  She  sighs  to  see  the  tin-lid  hea- 
ving to  the  "  liotch"  of  the  poor  Contributor  below  !  She  shudders  when 

/.'  SY/  morl'H  o; 
htmjfui  ftoflia  'IUO  OJ  Ji  W/H  awhile  the  living  hill 

'•tali  --:•-.;•     Heaves  with  convulsive  throes,  and  all  is  still." 

But  farther.  Though  rejected  twenty  times,  if  you  be  a  man  or  woman 
of  talents  or  genius,  persevere  ;  and  who  knows  but  that  on  the  twenty-  first 
attempt,  "  Your  joy  is  like  a  deep  affright,"  to  find  yourself  figuring  be- 
fore tlje  whole  world  in  a  leading  article  ?  Some  people  are  so  huffy  ! 
An  Editor  must  in  with  their  article  in-tauter  —  that  very  month  —  though 
jm-haps  the  parcel  arrives  on  the  twentieth  —  the  very  day  our  excellent 
jriend,  Captain  Bain,  has  gone  blazing  away  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Frith 
with  the  James  Watt  rejoicing  in  a  ten  thousand  impression  of  a  double  num- 
ber. Ilad  his  article  been  the  only  article  in  the  whole  wide  world,  it  might 
j»ci  Jiaps  have  had  some  small  chance  of  insertion  —  some  time  or  other  —  be- 
Jore  he  died  ;  but  when  you  consider,  that,  on  the  very  day  his  article  at- 
live.d  —  and  not  only  on  that  day,  but  every  day  before  or  since  —  scores  of 
articles,  over  and  above  his  article,  had  come  flying  from  "  a'  the  airts  the 
win'  can  blaw"  —  an  absolute  shower  of  whitey-brown  —  yon  must  see  at 
once  that  there  was  no  more  chance  of  his  article  in  particular  being 
tnapt  up  by  Maga,  than  of  any  one  particular  fly  being  snapt  up  by  one 
irput  when  all  the  Tweed  was  alive  with  green-tails.  Yet  the  idiot  —  if  he 
iv  ill  allmv  us  to  call  him  so  —  after  searching  in  vain  all  through  our  July 
i  umber  !««•  his-  article  —  even  among  the  Death-  and  Marriages,  and  in  among 
th,e  Appendix  of  Bills  —  scrawls  his  rage  by  return  of  post  —  screeching  for 
his  article—  the  restoration  of  his  article—  totally  unaware  —  O  the  blind 
miml-  ol  men  !  —  that  hi-  articlr  had,  mi  the  \  erv  day  ot'  its  arrival  in  Modern 
AIJU  •u-t,  received  Christian  Burial,  along  with  many  other  unfortunate*  who 
ecu  s,wei>t  off  by  the  same  epidemic,  and  interred  deep  down  below 
the  power  of  Hare  or  Kuoi,  under  the  Balaam-Box,  tlwt  Pau-nt  SAI  t. 
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Such  contributors  continue  clamorous  for  years.  Some  of  them  go  mad 
• — others  get  silly ;  but  though  they  never  tax  the  elements  with  unkind- 
ness,  they  never  cease  abusing  Old  Christopher  North,  who  keeps  his  tem- 
per to  a  miracle — lets  them  weary  the  Post-office  with  letters  "  unanswer- 
ed, disappointed,  unreceived," — and  merely  once  a-month  wishes  them  and 
their  articles  all  at  the  devil. 

Now  we  put  it  to  all  such  impatient  and  irritable  contributors,  if  it  be 
not  most  unreasonable  to  lose  their  tempers  at  that  rate,  and  to  take  of- 
fence when  and  where  no  offence  is  intended,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
utmost  amenity  and  mild  manners  ?  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  and 
chance  rules  the  world.  Are  we  alone  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  sub- 
mission to  these  powers  ?  What  though  their  articles  "  rot  in  cold  obstruc- 
tion" for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time  ?  Think  of  the  thousand  and  one 
causes  that  may  have,  Avithout  much  or  any  blame  on  our  part,  condemned 
them  to  a  temporary  or  an  eternal  oblivion !  How  often  are  jewels  mislaid? 
"  We  hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream,"  nor  recover  it  at  last,  though 
all  the  laws  of  association  have  been  brought  into  play.  So  must  it  often 
be  with  articles.  Most  mysteriously  do  they  slip  aside,  and  disappear  into 
crannies  in  the  "  great  globe  itself,"  wherein,  no  doubt,  they  will  be  found 
by  future  ages,  and  the  unrolled  papyri  deciphered  for  the  benefit  of  ge- 
nerations yet  unborn.  Many  fly  up  to  the  moon,  and  the  Man  there  pub- 
lishes them  in  his  Magazine.  Human  life  is  proverbially  short,  and  is  it  to 
be  expected  or  wished  by  any  contributor  professing  the  Christian  creed 
.that  We,  upwards  of  seventy,  should,  instead  of  preparing  ourselves  for  an- 
other world,  waste  the  few  fleeting  hours  yet  left  to  us  in  hunting,  night 
and  day,  even  in  "  impossible  places,"  for  lost  articles  ?  Besides,  we  are 
not  only  always  very  old,  but  also  often  very  sick ;  and  our  gout  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  almost  periodical  attacks  of  cholera  morbus,  ought,  Avith  all 
men  of  common  humanity,  to  be  sustained  as  a  valid  excuse  for  the  irreco- 
verable loss  of  an  occasional  article.  Then  are  we  to  be  debarred  the  or- 
dinary amusements  of  this  weary  world  'i  May  AVC  not,  like  the  rest  of  our 
.brethren  of  mankind,  make  a  tour  of  the  Lakes,  or  the  Highlands,  or  Switz- 
erland, or  the  Tyrol  ?  And  during  our  absence,  must  not  hundreds  of  ar- 
ticles lie  dormant  ?  The  man  lives  not  to  Avhom  we  Avould  trust  the  keys. 
We  hate  descending  into  particulars — but  we  OAVC  it  to  our  much  injured 
selves  to  remind  all  such  captious  and  querulous  contributors  that,  for 
months  past,  Ave  have  been  on  the  move  from  No.  17,  Prince's  Street  to 
45,  George  Street — and  that  in  that  long-protracted  bustle  a  thousand 
.things  have  been  necessarily  forgotten  for  a  time,  or  lost  to  all  eternity. 
The  Balaam-Box  itself  made  a  narrow  escape.  A  strong-backed  villain, 
obviously  in  the  pay  of  one  of  the  Southron  Magazines,  clutched  it  out  of 
.the  hurley,  and  off  with  it  on  his  shoulders  doAvn  Leith  Walk,  before  a  west 
wind  that  Avas  then  filling  the  sails  of  a  London-bound  Berwick  smack. 
Providentially  We  Avere  hobbling  from  our  lunch  at  Picardy's,  and  met  the 
mid-day  highway  robber  full  in  the  face.  We  should  have  known  the  Ba- 
laam-Box among  ten  thousand  trunks.  One  tip  of  the  crutch  laid  the  bearer 
in  the  kennel — and  Sir  David  Gam  and  Tappitoury  Avho  had  been  eyeing 
us  from  a  window,  Avere  instantly  on  the  spot,  and  proud  Avere  they  to  bear 
the  treasure  to  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum.  If,  after  considering  these  things, 
and  a  thousand  collateral  circumstances,  the  contributors  to  Avhom  we  al- 
lude still  regard  us  Avith  angry  feelings,  we  have  only  to  say, 

»no  X<J  4"  "  Away  to  heilven>  respective  Lenity, 

Aud  fire-eyed  Fury  be  my  conduct  now  !" 

And  here  Ave  are  reminded  of  one  especial  blockhead,  Avho  transmitted  to  us 
a  good  many  months  ago,  through  a  distinguished  friend,  some  elegant  and 
Graceful  verses  by  a  lady.  We  had  designed  them  a  place  of  honour,  but 
our  arrangements  prevented  their  appearance  at  the  time  AVC  Avished ;  and 
perhaps  Ave  should  have  stated  to  the  fair  writer  the  reason  of  the  inevit- 
able delay.  We  now  request  her  to  accept  our  humble  apology,  and  the 
assurance  of  our  high  esteem.  The  person  Avho  demanded  the  verses  back, 
and  who  occupies,  we  believe,  some  humble  and  obscure  place  under  go- 
vernment, informed  us,  in  his  ill-spelt  letter,  with  much  (severity  and  little 
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articles.  In  this  house,  a  pale  delicate  girl — an  only  daughter — who  can 
scarcely  walk  in  the  wind  without  being  wafted  away  to  heaven  like  a  fea- 
ther— is  inditing  a  tender  epistle  to  Odoherty ;  in  that,  three  red-armed 
sisters,  well  to  do  in  the  world — with  constitutions  strong  as  horses — and 
each  on  the  death  of  her  father,  the  tallow-chandler,  entitled  to  a  fortune 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  are  all  hard  at  work  with  their  respective  articles, 
— one  at  the  pathetic,  another  at  the  picturesque,  and  the  eldest  and  most 
formidable  at  the  sublime.  Now,  not  to  indulge  farther  in  imaginary  pic- 
tures, drawn  from  the  contributing  population  of  these  realms,  we  appeal 
to  the  candour  of  that  population — nay,  we  fling  ourselves  upon  it — and  ask 
the  Million  to  reflect  for  a  few  moments  with  themselves,  in  society  or  soli- 
tude, on  the  condition  of  an  Editor  in  this  life.  For  our  single  selves,  we 
lay  our  hands  upon  our  hearts,  and  before  heaven,  declare,  that  it  would 
not  be  in  our  power  to  overtake  and  satisfy  even  our  fair  friends — our  female 
contributors  alone — were  we  the  Editor,  publisher,  and  proprietor,  of  twenty 
periodicals,  instead  of  Editor  of  merely  one.  Add  to  them  the  male  mon- 
sters, with  swingeing  articles  twenty  pages  long,  and  the  multitudes  of  chil- 
dren, who,  in  this  precocious  age,  have  absolutely  all  their  little  articles 
ready  ere  they  are  twelve  years  old,  and  the  most  stony-hearted  will  con- 
cede, that  Christopher  North  is  to  be  compassionated  as  much  as  admired, 
and  that  he  is  far  less  an  object  of  envy  than  the  vain  world,  blinded  by 
the  blaze  of  his  glory,  has  for  so  many  years  so  foolishly  supposed ; — He  is 
often  sick  of  life. 

You  might  think  that  it  never  could  be  our  interest  to  quarrel  with  clever 
contributors.  But  if  you  think  so,  we  assure  you  that  you  are  mistaken, 
and  that  clever  contributors  have  brought  many  a  periodical  to  an  untimely 
grave.  Pray,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  clever  ?  Try  it  by  examples  : 
a  clever  horse  is  a  horse  of  good  action — who  can  trot  easily  twelve  miles 
an  hour — clear  a  four-foot  fence — and  who  never  refuses  his  oats.  At  pre- 
sent, as  horses  go,  he  may  be  worth  about  fi ve-and-thirty  pounds.  He  car- 
ries you  to  cover — but  surely  you  do  not  hunt  him  ?  Clever  as  he  is,  if  you 
do  that,  he  is  blown  on  the  first  burst,  and,  during  a  run  of  twenty  minutes, 
has  been  regularly  tailing  it,  till  at  the  death,  while  the  Duke,  and  Elcho, 
and  Reddie,  and  Stein,  are  all  in,  you  are  not  only  out,  but  appear  to  the 
rustics  of  another  county  to  be  a  regular  Bagman.  Just  so  with  your  clever 
contributor.  He  can  perform  a  paragraph  at  a  fair  pace — a  short  article  on 
the  corn  laws,  perhaps,  or  the  Methuen  Treaty ;  but  when  the  work  to  be 
done  requires  not  only  bone  but  blood,  say  a  review  of  Moore's  Byron,  or 
Monk's  Bentley,  or  Wellington's  Waterloo,  then  your  clever  contributor 
breaks  down,  and  you  wish  him  back  in  his  original  dray.  In  the  affairs  of 
common  life,  we  have  no  great  objection  to  a  clever  contributor ;  but  from 
this  Magazine  "  Procul !  o  procul,  este,  profani," — for  about  some  seven 
years  ago,  such  was  the  rush  upon  us  of  clever  contributors,  that  our  sale, 
for  two  months  stationary,  began  on  the  third  absolutely  to  retrograde.  We 
immediately  unharnessed  about  a  dozen  clever  contributors,  turned  them 
out  of  the  team,  and  away  went  Maga,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  along  the 
royal  road  of  philosophy,  literature,  ana  human  life,  like  a  young  one, 
with  all  the  other  eighty  monthlies  dragged  in  triumph  at  her  chariot- 
wheels  ! 

But  to  be  less  figurative.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  even  extremely  clever 
in  the  circle  in  which  you  move,  and  another  thing  to  be  rather  clever  in 
Blackwood.  An  old  or  elderly  maid  or  virgin,  who  has  cultivated  her  con- 
versational talents  at  tea-tables  through  the  long  space  of  fifty  revolving 
years,  and  been  handed  about  in  manuscript,  up  and  down  various  brilliant 
coteries — while  her  chin,  "  bearded  like  the  pard,"  is  sunk  on  her  midnight 
pillow,  is  visited,  we  shall  suppose,  in  a  dream,  by  Christopher  North.  He 
calms  her  agitation,  and  assures  her  that  she  has  no  need  to  shriek.  All 
that  he  wants  is  an  article.  The  phantom  melts  away  from  her  longing 
arms — and  turning  herself  in  bed,  lo  !  by  the  rosy  dawn,  George  Buchanan, 
with  a  beard  considerably  longer  than  her  own,  lying  chin  by  chin,  with 
Deborah  on  the  self-same  bolster.  Aye,  many  are  the  virgins — young — old 
• — and  middle-aged,  who  sleep  with  Blackwood  in  their  bosom.  "  Rapt,  in- 
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spired,1'  the  tea-table  orarlo  mount-,  her  tripod,  and  in  obedience  to  her 
Magnus  Apollo,  Christopher  North,  indites  an  article.  Remember  that  site  i-, 
without  one  single  exception— and  tor  half  a  century  ha>  been — the  rle\er- 
,..,!_, nit  of  all  siirlit,  the  c!e\ere-i  pn-on  of  her  sr.x  in  all  her  nathe  city, 
— a  city,  by  the  List  ITHMI-,  :  iken  ton  years  ago — containing  upwards  of 
tw»  hundred  thousand  soul*.  Such  an  article!  O,  Lord  l»yron\  Ue.-ucn 
<lml  -Earth,  and  Mr  Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels,  what  an  article  !  I-,  it  a 
declaration  of  love,  and  a  proposal  of  marriage  ':  \  scheme  for  paying  oil' 
the  National  Debt  ?  or  a  treatise  on  gooseberry  wine?  Now  *\w  seem>  to 
be  all  lire  and  fury  on  Don  Juan,  and  now  the  fair  writer  tumbles  head 
over  ears  like  a  mipralapsarian  into  the  Row  Hereby.  By  Montgomery'* 
Sntan,  the  old  lady  has  forgotten  either  her  own  sex  or  ours,  and  i»  person- 
ating (  hristopher  North!  And  hark!  how  clamorou-  for  in-taut  insertion ! 
Her  article  cannot  wait  a  single  day — and  proofs  must  be  sent  to  the  old 
Princes  Rusty  Fusty,  by  the  very  first  Glasgow  post. 

It  is  known  throughout  all  the  literary  circles  of  the  West,  that  Miss  De- 
borah it*  to  exhibit  in  the  next  number  of  Blackwood  her  opening  article. 
Whnt  a  brandishing  of  paper-folders  on  the  First  of  the  Month  !  Lo  and 
behold,  "  Christopher  in  his  Sporting  Jacket !"  "  Can  this  indeed  be  our 
Derby's  opening  article  ?"  is  the  general  pur.  "  But  you  know  she  i>  ./ 
ciever — she  can  hit  off  all  our  styles  to  a  tea.  It  must  be  Debby's — it  is 
Debby's — Debby's  in  every  line.  Ob,  rare  Dc-bby !  There's  uo  &o  ct- 
a  woman  in  all  Edinburgh!" 

To  be  serious — nay  savage.  There  are  not  at  this  hour  more  than  six 
women  alive  entitled  to  send  articles  to  Ebony  : — Mrs  Hemaus,  Mrs  Nor- 
ton, Miss  Bowles,  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Jewsbury — Let  us  consider — who  the 
deuce  is  the  sixth  ?  Oh!  yes,  yes — but  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  so  many 
thousands,  she,  for  the  present,  shall  be  "  strictly  Anonymous."  She  her- 
self knows  whom  we  have  in  our  loving  eye,  and  would  fain  have  in  our 
loving  arms — in  a  fine  fit  of  Platonics. 

"  These  six  are  women,  therefore  may  be  woo'd  ; 
These  six  arc  women,  therefore  may  be  won" — 

Nay,  they  are  all  already  wooed  and  won  by  us;  and  largely  do  they  con- 
tribute to  our  delight.  "  Aye,  aye,  Mr  North,"  quoth  our  beloved  Shep- 
herd to  us  tother  day,  "  that's  what  ye  mean  by  being  a  -Sexagenarian." 
With  these  charming  exceptions,  we  beseech  the  Sex  to  besiege  other  Edi- 
tors. We  love  to  concentrate  rather  than  diffuse  our  affections;  at  our 
time  of  life  it  would  be  unseemly  to  be  seen  running  after  young  ladies, 
however  literary  ;  and  the  cardinal  virtue  of  an  Editor  L>  FIDELITY  TO  rut 
FUR  CIIOSBX  FKW. 

Yet  let  us  not  be  misunderstood  by  the  thousands  on  thousands  of  lovely 
ladies  that  in  these  days  throughout  these  realms  cultivate  letters.  Never  in 
any  other  age  stood  so  high  the  character  of  woman.  Culture  gives  the  sex, 
now  not  mere  accomplishments  alone, — but  their  hearts  are  fertile  of  noble, 
feelings,  and  their  minds  of  noble  thoughts.  Never  shone  female  litera- 
ture,— if  that  expression  may  be  allowed — with  such  pure  and  st: 
lustre.  A  few  stars  are  conspicuous  in  the  firmament  above  all  the  rr-t ; 
but  how  many  sweet  stars  are  there,  unambitious  of  our  gaze,  though  they 
iiTcr-i-tibly  attract  it  on  cloudless  nights, 

"  When  H«raven  and  Earth  do  make  one  Imagery," 

and  tbf!  heart  of  the  shepherd  is  glad  on  the  mountain !  Some  of  these 
gentle  luminaries  delight  to  shine  on  us.  We  know  their  names.— .single 
or  in  cou.stellaiion.  Nor,  amoiiLj  them  ;:11  at  their  brightest,  ar.e  wo  ever 
at  aloes  to  single  out  that  particular  Star,  which,  rising  over  the  »reen  hills 
of  Fife,  steeps  its  reflection  in  our  magnificent  Firth,  and  of- 
tflkiug  our  ii'iL'ht-walk  on  the  Calton,  or  Arthur's  Seat,  seem-  to  j.o— <•»  in 

ir glory  both  Heaven  and  Sea. 

With  rar«W  to  male  contributors,  again,  we  cannot  be  equally  compli- 
mentary and  equally  hiucere.  Young  Scotchmen  are  all  too  philosophical — 

• 


most  young  Englishmen  too  little  so,— but  on  the  whole  we  wish  the  South- 
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ron  sun  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  In  vile  and  odious  nationality  the  Scotch 
spnak  of  "  slender  dorks"  beyond  the  Tweed.  Yet  are  they  not "  spnmgjof 
earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold?"  Still,  their  articles  arc  too  often 
but  "  the  produce  of  the  common  day."  Too  often  their  authors  want 
"  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"— and  were  we  to  compose  two  con- 
secutive numbers  of  their  lucubrations,  the  third  would  be  our  last.  Edin- 
burgh never  gave  us  one  first-rate  contributor — the  Knights  of  Ambrose 
excepted— London  has  given  too  few,— but  some  she  has  given  us  of 
strongest  and  steadiest  power, —  and  as  we  plough  the  mare  magnum  with 
them  on  board,  we  can  trust  to  our  crew,  and  lie  in  storm  oh  a  lee-shore, 
without  fear  of  being  stranded, — for  then  our  ship  will  swing  round  by  her 
sheet-anchor  into  the  wind's  eye,  and  hold  at  defiance  all  the  blasts  of  Heaven. 
•  But  to  merely  clever  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  general,  be  this  our  advice : — 
Be  satisfied  with  being  the  Cocks  and  Hens  of  your  own  companies — your 
dtrfc  coteries.  Do  not  write  for — because  you  never  can  write  in — Black- 
wood.  Clap  your  wings  and  crow — drop  your  wings  and  chuckle — put 
your  nebs  below  your  wings  and  go  to  roost.  But  do  not  tell  lies.  Do  not 
hint  by  sideling  looks,  and  dubious  words,  and  "  spare  my  blushes,"— nor 
yet  assert,  with  bra/en  cheeks,  and  solemn  oaths,  and  "  split  my  timbers," 
that  you  write  in  Blackwood.  You  may  live  for  a  year  or  two  on  the  credit 
of  that  belief  among  your  townsfolk,  and  be  staved  at  as  a  contributor.  But 
the  day  of  shame  assuredly  comes  to  all  impostors.  Then  you  are  seen 
hopping  about  the  outskirts  of  your  native  village  like  a  naked  magpie,  who 
had  stripped  her  or  himself  of  her  or  his  not  unpretty  plumage,  to  fit  clo- 
ser to  the  skin  that  of  the  Cock  of  the  North,  and  who  thenceforth  haunts 
obscure  places,  featherless  and  forlorn,  emitting  at  intervals  a  feeble  scrauch, 
and  excluded  from  augury  of  death  or  marriage. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  requires  ten — aye,  twenty  times  the  talent  to  write  a 
first-rate  article  for  a  first-rate  periodical,  say  Maga — that  it  requires  to 
write  a  first-rate  book.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  write  a  second 
or  third-rate  book — and  to  write  a  first-rate  one  cannot  be  very  difficult, 
when  one  looks  into  the  faces  of  some  sumphs  who  have  performed  that 
achievement.  You  have  only  to  lay  hold  of  some  great,  big,  huge,  hulking 
subject — a  nation  for  example — and  to  write  its  history, — or  rather  to  take 
its  own  history  which  it  has  been  writing  away  at  ever  since  its  fingers 
could  hold  the  pen,  and  to  lick  the  cub  into  some  sort  of  shape,  till  he  bears 
some  sort  of  resemblance  to  a  Christian,  or  at  least  a  human  volume.  In 
short,  you  have  only  to  collect  your  materials,  which  any  body  can  do  for 
love  or  money,  who  knows  about  libraries  ;  and  chapter  after  chapter- — story 
after  story — that  is,  flat  after  fiat,  arises  of  its  own  accord — and  lo  !  the 
House  that  Jack  built — or  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  in 
two  volumes,  for  Dr  Lardner's  excellent  Cyclopaedia  !  But  a  first-rate  ar- 
ticle for  Maga  is  another  affair.  To  produce  it  your  genius  must  be  bright 
and  balmy,  fair  and  fertile  as  the  blue  skies  and  green  fields  of  the  spring 
mjorrt.  An  article  must  be  an  emanation  from  heaven — or  a  production 
fronl  earth — a  star  or  a  flower — a  shower  of  sunbeams  or  a  shower  of 
blossoms. 

Many  an  excellent  book  has  been  written  by  sumphs  and  sumphesses,  but 
never  an  excellent  article.  Nay,  we  suspect  that  no  separate  volume  of 
merit  was  ever  yet  written — or  if  that  be  too  sweeping  an  assertion,  written  in 
our  life  and  times — by  either  gentleman  or  lady  in  whose  idiosyncrasy  there 
was  not  something  decidedly  sumphish.  Some  slight  sumphishness  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  simple  conception  of  a  separate  book,  how  much  more 
in  the  continued  execution  !  Gibbon  himself,  sitting  year  after  year  in  that 
summer-house  at  Lausanne,  insensible  to  all  events  but  those  involved  in 
th£  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  had  declined  and  fallen 
many  centuries  before  he  was  born,  has  always  seemed  to  our  imagination 
the  beau-ideal  of  a  sumph,  only  to  be  equalled,  perhaps,  by  Adam  Smith  in 
aback  parlour  in  the  "  lang-toun  o'  Kirkaldy,"  revelling  all  day  in  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  and  in  the  evening,  (a  true  anecdote,)  in  vain  scheming  to  baffie 
or  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  Argus-eyed  housekeeper,  grimly  a-watch  ofthe 
gugar-bowlon  the  pictured  tea-tray,  on  which  the  economist,  as  he  pacedto 
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and  fro,  cast  many  a  wistful  look,  and  evfr  and  anon  strove  to  pounce  his 
paw;  hut  all  in  vain,  so  sleepless  tin-  she-dragon  presiding  nt  his  board,  (iili- 
boii  could  not  havt'  written  a  leadiiiL'  article  tor  Alaga;  witness  his  Disserta- 
tion on  Wai-burton's  Dissertation  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  ;Eneid,  where  two 
pedants — powerful,  ind.-ed,  but  still  siimphs — are  well  met ;  and  as  for  Smith, 
the  only  article  lie  ever  did  write  for  the  Old  Edinburgh  Review,  would, 
in  ft  later  a  ire,  have  been  worthy  of  the  New, — not  the  Blue  and  Yellow 
which  we  ha\e  always  admired,  and  yet  admire, — but  the  Bailie's  Guse,  as 
the  enormous  Quac'k  was  called,  which,  after  waddling  and  hissing  for 
months,  '•  hot  atid  heavy,"  about  the  pools  in  the  suburbs,  finally  became 
t  a  re  ic. 1 1  as  the  afterpiece  of  Simpson  and  Co. ;  and,  fat  as  she  appeared  out- 
wardly, died  at  last  of  consumption,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  starva- 
tion, a  bunch  of  fetid  feathers,  the  fear  of  the  fuilzie-men,  and  shocking  to 
all  scavengers. 

This  we  do  know,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  most  mediocre  of  our 
contributors  have  been  authors  of  quartos.  That  hint,  we  hope,  will  not  be 
lost.  Folios  are  now  out  of  fashion — so  in  that  quarter  we  have  nothing  to 
fear.  ( 'rown-octavos  are  more  promism*:— and  your  duodecimo  is  our  de- 
liirht.  Within  its  narrow  hoards  an  author  must  be  energetic  and  concise — 
and  observe,  that  a  thin  duodecimo — always  'the  best — is  about  the  length 
of  a  good  leading  article.  Heaven  and  earth  !  how  many  such  are  contain- 
ed in  Maga  !  Hundreds  !  which,  if  published  separately,  would  have  esta- 
blished a  hundred  reputations — but  which  all  emanated,  perhaps,  from  one 
mind,  unexhausted  as  the  heavens  every  night  teeming  with  a  succession 
of  new  stars,  as  Mother  Earth  revolves  on  her  axis,  losing  and  gaining  sight 
of  the  crescent  Moon,  or  of  the  nocturnal  Queen  a  perfect  circle,  where 
Beauty  and  Peace  dwell  together  for  evermore ! 

Parsing  from  these  our  remarks,  on  clever  people  and  suinphs,  in  which 
we  have  shewn  a  disposition  to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age,  to  contributors 
of  true  talent  or  genius, — (both  alike  rare ; — for  it  is  one  of  the  gross  l.lun- 
drrs  of  the  Cockneys,  that  true  talent  is  a  common  commodity; — whereas, 
there  is  not  an  ounce  of  it  in  all  Cockneydom,) — may  we,  with  or  without 
offence,  be  permitted  to  say  to  some  of  them,  that  they  must  not  imitate  Us, 
or  rather  must  not  attempt  to  imitate  Us — for  the  short  and  the  long  of  it 
is,  that  We  are  inimitable.  We  cheerfully  admit,  that  it  is  natural  to  strive 
to  imitate  the  excellence  we  admire.  In  virtue,  it  is  not  only  natural  but 
riirht,  and  indeed  to  do  so,  is  one  of  the  first  injunctions  of  religion.  Let 
Hll  mankind,  therefore,  imitate  our  virtues;  but  let  all  mankind  beware, 
as  they  hope  to  become  contributors  here  or  hereafter,  how  they  imitate 
our  wit  and  our  humour,  our  fancy  and  our  imagination,  our  talent  and  our 
genius — original  and  peculiar  all — and  by  the  fiat  of  plastic  nature  ex- 
isting nowhere  but  in  that  inner  -hi  ine — the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  the 
soul  of  Christopher  North.  Yet  think  not  that  we  are  perfect ;  all  we  mean 
to  say  is,  that  we  are  glorious  in  our  imperfections,  and  that  no  other  man 
of  woman  born  shall  ever  be  lord  and  master  of  Maga.  A  truce,  therefore, 
to  all  Editorial  airs — ye  best  and  brightest  of  our  Contributors — for  Christo- 

£her  will  bear  no  brother  near  the  throne  on  which  Maga  sits  ever-bloom- 
i'_r  by  his  side — though  on  their  own  seats  level  with  that  throne,  but  some 
small  space  remote,  shall  sit  in  state  his  Principalities  and  Powers,  and  do 
homage  to  none  on  earth  but  their  own  gracious  Sultaun. 

W  e  are  not  afraid  to  communicate  to  the  whole  periodical  world,  the  se- 
cret of  our  strength.  It  consists  in  every  Sampson  among  us  wearing  his 
own  hair — and  never  a  wig.  If  nature  has  given  him  a  red  snock — he  scorns 
to  dye  it  black,  or  blue,  or  purple  ;  if  his  poll  recall  to  your  memory  the  tune 
and  words  of  "  the  flaxen-headed  ploughboy  who  whistled  o'er  the  lea,"  or 
//»;/•*•,  "  the  lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks,"  no  oil  Macassar  bedims  the  lustre 
<>t  thpir  native  yellow ;  proud  is  this  Apollo  of  his  sunny  locks,  and  that 
Mars  of  his  sable  curls— while  yon  contributor  exults  in  a  head  of  hair  all 
adrip  like  that  of  Neptune  wheu  suddenly  thrusting  up  his  head  from  the 
placid  «ea.  Thus  each  contributor  walks  in  power — prince  of  his  own  p 
viitfe — Christopher  >»orth  being  Recent — and  Maga  Queen, 
Aboreall  our  other  injunctions— Contributors  alter  our  own  heart !  Obey 
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this  one,  "  LKT  ALONE  THE  NOCTES  AMBROSIAN^  !"  What  strange  delusion 
is  this  still  reigning  on  eartl  i,  that  they  are  written  by  mortal  pen!  True, 
that  Mr  Nathan  Gurney  takes  down  these  "  celestial  colloquies  divine"  in 
short-hand,  which  he  afterwards  extends  into  the  length  and  number  of  the 
arms  of  Briareus.  But  though  WE  afterwards  string  the  pearls,  they  all 
drop  from  the  Golconda  of  the  Shepherd's  inexhaustible  fancy,  from  the 
Peru  of  Tickler's  teeming  imagination,  from  the  "  dark  unfathomed  caves" 
of  the  ocean  of  the  English  Opium-Eater's  genius,  where  "  many  a  gem  of 
purest  ray  serene"  shines  far  down  below  the  storms  that  blacken,  and  the 
surfs  that  whiten  the  bosom  of  the  billows — from  the  MIND  OF  NORTH, 

which but  here  modesty  drops  the  veil  over  our  fine  features,  and  we 

are  mute. 

;  We  have  often  confessed  that  certain  defects  inherent  in  humanity  cling 
to  us,  and  that  not  even  We  have  yet  shewn  the  world  one  Number  of  a 
perfect  Magazine.  Yet,  we  doubt  much  if  the  world  would  know  a  Num- 
ber of  a  perfect  Magazine  if  she  saw  it.  It  would  require  an  almost  in- 
finite series  of  those  phenomena  to  convince  her  of  the  existence  of  that 
phenomenon.  We  defy  a  Phoenix  to  make  himself  an  object  of  popular 
belief.  The  difficulty — if  not  the  impossibility — of  producing  a  Number  of 
a  perfect  Magazine,  lies  in  the  width  of  the  range  of  human  nature  and  hu- 
man art.  To  be  perfect,  it  must  needs  contain  twenty  folio  volumes — the 
concentrated  essence  of  twenty  thousand.  There  are,  we  believe,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  about  a  hundred  monthly  and  weekly  Periodicals — in 
France  and  Germany,  about  a  hundred — or  two  hundred — of  which,  a  per- 
fect Number — still  maintaining  its  own  superior  iginality,  variety,  power, 
and  splendour — would  have  to  skim  the  cream.  Our  contributors  forget 
our  dimensions,  and  think  us  without  all  bounds.  A  score  at  least  seem  to 
suppose  we  are  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  and  forgetting  that  we  are,  though 
the  first  of  men,  neither  Adam  nor  MrLoudon,  overwhelm  us  with  treatises 
on  the  culture  of  fruit-trees — and  the  innumerable  devices  contrived  by  the 
ingenuity  of  science  for  heating  hot-houses  at  the  smallest  expense  of  coal 
and  glass.  As  many  more  conjecture  us  to  contain  within  our  body  corporate 
our  ingenious  friends  Messrs  Ainsworth  and  Cheek,  and  inundate  the 
Sanctum  with  most  interesting  accounts  of  gigantic  fossil  remains,  and  sin- 
gular incrustations  of  sea  shells  on  logs  of  wood  dug  out  of  the  most  inland 
mosses,  contributions  manifestly  intended  for  their  excellent  Journal  of 
Natural  History  and  Science.  There  does  not  seem,  in  our  eyes  at  least — 
any  thing  very  chemical  about  Maga,  nor  much  similitude  either  in  name  or 
nature  between  Christopher  North  and  Mr  Brande.  Yet  six  sketches  of 
original  crucibles  were  sent  to  us  yesterday — accompanied  by  much  ma- 
nuscript for  explanatory  letter-press,  which  it  was  earnestly ,  requested 
might,  by  the  aid  of  Lizars,  be  laid  before  the  chemical  world  in  our  next 
Number.  The  most  of  mankind  take  us  for  the  Family  Magazine,  and  we 
have  now  in  our  possession  a  gross  of  articles  at  the  very  least,  intended 
apparently  for  that  amiable  and  ingenious  lady,  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.  "  Christo- 
pher in  his  Sporting  Jacket"  has  brought  us  into  a  fine  scrape — especially 
now  that  the  Annals  of  Sporting  and  Fancy  Gazette  is  no  more.  Maga  is 
believed  to  be  the  Sporting  Magazine,  and  our  name  Nimrod.  Now,  is  not 
|his  all  very  hard  and  very  perplexing  ?  We  wish  to  poach  on  no  Editor's 
manor ;  for  the  game  on  our  own  is  inexhaustible.  What  then  must  be 
done  with  all  those  articles  ?  We  are  afraid  to  burn  them,  lest  we  set  the 
city  on  fire — to  fling  them  into  the  sea  would,  if  they  sank,  cause  the  waters 
to  overflow  the  land — and  if  they  floated — the  navigation  between  Edin- 
burgh and  London  would  be  impeded,  and  rendered  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme for  small  craft.  We  trust  that  the  good  sense  of  mankind  will  render 
any  farther  deprecations  unnecessary. 

To  conclude,  and  before  saying  Farewell — let  us  return  our  thanks  to  all 
who,  publicly  or  privately,  give  us  their  advice.  No  character  in  this  wick- 
ed world  like  your  advice-monger.  Despised  and  hated  wherever  he  is 
known — when  detected  in  one  quarter,and  ungratefully  driven  off  the  ground, 
he  begins  scattering  his  pearls  before  swine  in  another,  who  beat  them  all 
down  into  the  mire  with  their  cloven  feet.  But  we  are  not  swine — like 
most  other  Editors— but  sheep ;  and  on  the  pastoral  braes  nibble  up  the 
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"  orient  pearl'1  with  which  these  kind  phy-'n-ians  of  our  souls  have  for  our 
behoof  -trewn  the  ground,  some  -eiiM-les-  sinner-  have  heen  tryiii';  lately 
t'»  s(,u-  poison-uolis  unioni:  the  Denial  'leu  -  that  lie-hen  our  rejMi-sts  on  the 
mountain  hro\v.  Hut  t'l'iiiu-.  has  ;i  -a\  iir_r  in*.tinrt — a  sacred  sense  tliat  shews 
lier  the  taint  upon  the  herbage — distinguishes  tlie  weed  in  which  deatli  or 
sickness  lies  from  the  (lower  of  healtli  ::::d  life  — and  U!K".  in_'  it,  -he 
walk--  by  day  and  lies  down  by  night  safe,  beneath  the  all-8ceiii'_r  eye,  in  the 
holy  pasture*. 

It  has  ever  been  our  pure  delight  to  see  all  Periodicals  prosper.  The 
powerful  we  have  often  bearded  in  their  pride;  the  feeble  we  have  often 
aided  in  their  humility,  like  that  gentle  knight  who  is  seen  pricking  o'er  the 
plain  iti  the  first  line  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  In  homelier  phrase,  we  have 
sometimes  dirtied  our  shoes  by  hauling  poor  wretches  out  of  the  mire  and 
mud,  when  in  imminent  danger  of  suffocation.  Thankless  we  knew  they 
would  be,  but  of  the  vile,  humanity  is  glad  to  escape  the  gratitude.  In  very 
rare  instances,  indeed,  have  we  knocked  on  the  head  the  worthless  with  our 
crutch,  even  when  seen  striving  to  struggle  out  of  the  slough  of  Despond, 
farther  on  into  the  filth  of  Sin.  We  have  generally  suffered  them  to  die  the 
natural  death  of  worms.  Some  crawling  and  creeping  things  have  been  of 
late  periodically  sliming  our  path — and  curling  up  their  knotted  wormineas 
as  if  they  would  bite.  We  must,  by  and  by,  use  the  besom. 

The  silly  are  often  insolent ;  and  asses  instinctively  bray  against  Chris- 
topher North.  The  sight  of  his  crutch  sets  their  ears  on  end — but  what  would 
their  posteriors  say  to  the  knout  ?  But  "  the  lion  preys  not  upon  carcasses." 
O* Bronte,  true  son  of  his  sire,  disdains  to  crunch  a  cur.  The  eagle  heeds 
not  the  pecking  of  the  ungrateful  and  angry  little  wren,  that  he  soars  with 
on  his  back  up  to  heaven,  blinking  at  the  sun.  The  elephant,  who  was 
teazcd  by  a  tailor,  merely  sent  through  his  trunk  a  water-spout  on  the  vul- 
gar fraction.  The  Scotch  thistle  stings  not  the  dirty  paws  of  the  idle  ur- 
chin, that  on  tip-toe  strives,  with  feeble  fingers,  to  strip  the  national  flower 
of  its  spiky  coronal.  It  leaves  the  imp's  punishment  to  the  nettles. — You 
cannot  like  the  Noctcs  Ambrosianse  ?  How  should  ye  ?  The  clown  pn 
beer  to  Burgundy — and  a  horn  of  muddy  ale  to  a  long-shanked  rummer 
of  the  still  or  sparkling  champaign. 

Though  Sir  James  Scarlett  never  reads  a  newspaper,  except  when  he  is 
going  to  prosecute  the  Editor,  we  read  many ;  and  we  wish  all  their  Editors 
long  life  in  Heaven's  unobstructed  air  and  sunshine.  The  Press  of  Eng- 
land (we  say  nothing  now  of  that  of  Scotland,  for  it  may  be  suspected  or' 
national  partialities  and  prejudices  in  our  favour,  nor  of  our  warm-hearted 
Irish  brethren,  generous  alike  in  peace  and  war)  has,  on  the  whole,  from 
the  commencement  of  her  career,  done  justice  to  Maga.  \Ve  are  naturally 
independent  of  each  other ;  but  Fair-Play  is  a  jewel,  and  Truth  a  diamond. 
Party-spirit  is  not  perhaps  a  pure  spirit,  but  it  is  strong ;  and,  as  this  wick- 
ed world  wags,  it  works  to  the  general  good  of  the  state.  Some  newspa- 
per Editors  conscientiously  cut  us  up — and  as  we  cross  blades,  we  respect 
the  skill  and  valour  of  such  antagonists.  Others  stand  towards  us  in 
the  attitude  of  an  armed  neutrality,  at  some  crises  the  best  preservative  of 
peace.  A  few  paltry  poltroons  we  should  scorn  to  brain  with  our  scabbard. 
Others  again — too  numerous  to  enumerate — numbers  without  number 
numberless — fight  in  the  same  cause  with  Maga,  and  uplift  their  banners 
"  with  all  their  dread  emblazonry,"  at  the  sound  of  the  same  trumpet. 
Those  metropolitan  powers,  Standard,'Sun,  Post,  and  Herald,  all  admit  her 
might;— and  her  old  allies,  the  Brighton  Gazette,  the  Leeds  Intelligencer, 
the  Main-heater  Courier,  the  Sheffield  Courant,  the  Cambridge  Chronicle, 
and  the  York  Herald,  lead  the  bold  provincial  forces,  that  guard  the  main 
body  with  their  formidable  wings.  If  one  trembling  coward  there  be  who 
forsook  his  niiister — Christopher  leaning  pensively,  and  more  in  sorrow 
tlian  in  aii'_'«'i ,  on  his  crutch,  mentally  exclaims — that  neither  talent  nor  ge- 
nius (honour  he  must  not  say,  for  honour  in  it-  essence  is  incorruptible,  and 
in  natural  antipathy  scorns  all  alliance  with  what  is  base)  can  protect  their 
possessor  from  self-degradation,  when  his  necessities,  rather  than  his  will 
perhaps,  have  consented  that  they  shall  league  themselves  with  the  relics 
and  dregs  of  tergiversation  ajid  apostasy. — Farewell. 
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THE  World,  during  the  Age  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Flood,  must 
have  been  extremely  delightful — 
and  we  never  think  of  it,  without 
sighing  to  have  been  an  antedilu- 
vian. True,  that  mankind  had  waxed 
very  wicked ;  but  just  so  much  more 
need  was  there  for  Christopher 
North.  We  verily  believe,  that  had 
we  flourished  at  that  era,  somewhere 
about  the  root  of  Mount  Ararat,  that 
catastrophe  might  have  been  averted 
by  this  Magazine.  It  is  scarcely  sup- 
posable  that  people  could  have  got 
so  sinful — men,  women,  and  children 
alike — had  we  been  alive  to  adminis- 
ter the  knout.  The  most  audacious 
Whigs,  whose  crimes,  it  is  well 
known,  were  the  causes  of  that  cala- 
mity, as  they  have  been  of  every 
other  under  which  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth  have  since  groaned,  would 
have  quailed  beneath  our  Crutch; 
and  the  Tories,  true  to  the  principles 
of  their  First  Founder,  Adam,  conti- 
nued in  the  ascendant.  Had  Maga 
then  been,  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  for  the  Ark.  The  great 
geological  general  question  had  ne- 
ver agitated  the  world — Neptunians 
and  Vulcanists  had  been  unknown — 
Werner  might  have  been  a  cheese- 
monger, and  Button  a  tailor,  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  to  a 
man  and  a  monkey,  Phrenologists. 

True  it  is,  and  of  verity,  tliat  we 
were  too  late  in  coming  int'o  the 


world  by  some  thousand  years.  But 
better  late  than  never ;  and  to  minds 
like  ours,  the  delay  now  acts  as  an 
additional  inducement  to  more  gi- 
gantic exertions  for  the  benefit  of 
our  species.  Nay,  in  our  humbler 
moodsj  we  are  disposed  to  believe, 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  better 
for  mankind  that  we  flourish,  as  we 
now  do,  after  the  Flood.  For,  after 
all,  the  most  eagle-eyed  are  but 
short-sighted  creatures ;  and  who 
can  tell,  that,  had  we  been  contem- 
porary with  Noah,  we  might  not 
have  carried  the  Noctes  Ambrosia- 
nse  too  far,and  perished  with  Tappie- 
tourie  in  the  Deluge  ? 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
needless  now  to  speculate  on  the 
subject.  The  world  is  again  wicked 
enough  for  our  purpose ;  our  sale, 
like  the  Power  ot  the  Throne  in  the 
time  of  Dunning,  has  increased,  is 
increasing,  and,  as  the  Whigs  doubt- 
less think,  ought  to  be  diminished. 
It  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the 
wickedness  of  the  age — that  wicked- 
ness, indeed,  increasing  in  an  arith- 
metical, and  Maga  in  a  geometrical 
ratio — so  that  there  are  hopes  of 
the  world  still,  in  spite  of  French 
silks  and  Catholic  Emancipation, 
the  apostacy  of  Peel  and  the  despot- 
ism of  Wellington,  the  stoppage  of 
the  University  of  London,  and  the 
temporary  obstruction  thrown  at 
Canton  in  the  face  of  the  Tea-trade. 


*  An  Account  of  the  Great  Floods  of  August,  1829,  in  the  Province  of  Moray, 
and  adjoining  Districts.  By  Sir  Thomas  Lander  Dick.  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh. 
Longman,  London.  Forsyth  and  Greig,  Elgin. 
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Yet,  speaking  of  the  Flood,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  all  the  de- 
scriptions of  it  in  Poetry,  in  Prose, 
and  in  Painting,  which  we  have  per- 
used, have  always  seemed  to  us  cal- 
culated to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule 
over  an  otherwise  impressive  catas- 
trophe. All  the  Btufl,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  about  Deucalion,  is  miserably 
poor.  What  can  be  more  absurd  than 
the  image  of  an  elderly  gentleman 
peopling  the  world  by  flinging  stones 
over  his  shoulder  ?  Senseless  as  such 
conduct  was,  that  of  Barry  Cornwall, 
in  as  far  as  the  Flood  of  Thessaly 
was  concerned,  was  infinitely  more 
so,  that  ingenious  gentleman  having 
appeared  in  his  Poem,  like  a  gentle- 
woman stirring  her  tea-cup  with  a  sil- 
ver spoon  to  ascertain  if  it  held  the 
due  number  of  lumps  of  sugar.  Pous- 
sin's  Picture  of  the  Deluge  shews  us, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  a  pond  such  as 
might  have  been  rented  at  thirty  shill- 
ings per  annum  by  Mr  Wordsworth's 
old  leech-gatherer,  with  a  few  figures 
undergoing  the  process  preparatoryto 
resuscitation  by  the  Humane  Society, 
a  branch  of  which,  it  is  made  obvious, 
is  established  in  the  neighbourhood, 
by  the  judicious  introduction  of  an 
able-bodied  and  intrepid  young  fel- 
low, who,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of 
the  money  and  the  medal  awarded  by 
the  Committee  to  him  who  has  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  saving  a  fel- 
low Christian  from  an  early  grave,  is 
lugging  to  the  bank  a  couple  as  like 
half-drowned  rats  as  any  couple  you 
could  mention  of  the  Members  of  the 
present  Cabinet.  Martin  again  has 
done  the  Deluge  on  a  larger,  if  not  on 
a  grander  scale.  His  genius  none 
disputes — notwithstanding  his  inti- 
macy with  Atherstone ;  but  he  has 
spoiled  the  whole,  by  perching  on  a 
cliff,  all  by  himself,  the  author  of  the 
Fall  of  Nineveh,  who  is  staring  like 
an  owl  on  the  world  of  waters,  with 
a  face  sufficiently  absurd  to  raise  a 
titter  even  on  the  Last  Day.  This 
practice,  so  rife  among  Painters,  of 
introducing  portraits  of  their  eminent 
friends  into  scenes  of  the  deepest 
tragedy,  cannot  be  too  severely  re- 
prehended; and  we  earnestly  beseech 
Mr  Martin  to  brush  Mr  Atherstone 
off  his  seat  in  the  Deluge,  and  clap 
him,  with  his  chronometer,  into  the 
Ark. 

The  truth  in,  that  the  Deluge — that 
i«,  the  Universal  Deluge— i»  not  a  fit 
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subject  for  either  Poetry,  or  Paint- 
ing—and, a  fortiori — still  less  for  Sta- 
tuary, Dancing,  or  Music.  Nothing 
can  be  better  than  the  statement  of 
the  event — short — simple  and  strong 
— in  that  good  old  book — the  Bible. 
Let  it  satisfy  us — undiluted.  There 
it  stuns  the  soul  that  welters  wild  as 
the  Flood  that  drowned  a  sinful 
world.  There  it  is  felt  by  the  heart, 
in  the  imagination  conscience-strick- 
en, to  have  poured  down  death  on 
crime  from  tne  windows  of  wrathful 
heaven.  But  when  Painters  prepare 
their  pallets,  and  Poets  their  pens,  to 
get  up  the  Deluge  for  exhibition  or 
publication,  how  paltry  and  pitiful 
appear  a  few  mountain  tops  peer- 
ing, a-crawl  with  insects,  above  a  few 
acres  of  wet,  while  the  great  globe 
ia  submerged  with  all  its  inhabitants, 
and  goes  spinning  round  the  sun,  all 
a-gurgle  with  one  death-groan  that 
makes  the  angels  weep ! 

Henceforth,  then,  let  Painters,  and 
Poets,  and  Prosers,  abjure  the  Uni- 
versal Deluge,  and  be  contented  to 
deal  with  seas,  and  lakes,  and  rivers. 
Let  them  give  us  shipwrecks 

"  Far  amid  the  melancholy  main," 
or  dashed  to  pieces,  like  the  spray,  on 
iron-ribbed  coasts.  Let  them  shew  us 
an  arm  even  of  the  sea,  stretched  out 
angrily  beneath  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning, till  navies  are  tossed  into  the  sky. 
Does  not  the  earth  roar  far  and  wide 
with  rivers  cataracted  among  the 
mountains,  and  solemn  and  stately  in 
their  majestic  flows  as  sea-like  they 
exult,  after  a  thousand-league  course, 
in  approaching  and  mingling  with  the 
sea  'f  Glens,  plains,  forests,  cities,  all 
belong  to  these  rivers,  now  spanned 
with  oridges,  magnificent  as  rain- 
bows, once  rills  scarce  seen  by  the 
vulture's  or  eagle's  eye,  and  with  a 
still  small  voice  audible  in  the  wil- 
derness but  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
ant-hills ! 

To  our  imagination,  and,  gentle 
reader,  if  you  put  one  finger  on  your 
organ  of  ideality,  and  another  on  your 
organ  of  wonder,  also  to  yours,  Rivers 
have  greatly  the  advantage  over  Seas. 
True,  that  Tides  are  noble  move- 
ments. Then,  we  feel  with  awe  that 
the  mysterious  Neptune  is  expiring 
and  inspiring,  with  breath  as  regular 
as  our  own  ;  that  his  lungs  work  as 
well  in  water  as  ours  in  air ;  and  that 
through  all  his  frame, the  ebb  and  the 
flow  tell  how  the  purple  circulates 
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from  his  heart.  But  without  Rivers, 
pray  what  would  become  of  the  Sea  ? 
He  would  die  of  thirst  in  his  own 
salt.  Those  gracious  feeders,  having 
by  nature 

"  Of  the  old  sea  some  reverential  fear," 
and  also  a  sort  of  instinctive — almost 
filial  love, — for  though  they  appear  to 
be  born  of  the  mountains,  yet  may 
the  loftiest  lineage  of  them  all  be  tra- 
ced, through  many  a  strange  event- 
ful history,  to  the  bosom  of  the  great 
Deep, — those  gracious  feeders,  we 
say,  hurry  each  like  an  Euphrasia, 
or  Grecian  daughter,  to  present,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  to  their  hoary  sire 
their  milky  breasts.  How  quakes  the 
Ancient's  bosom,  as,  with  all  his  huge, 
thick-lipped  mouths,  greedily  he  im- 
bibes the  restorative  delight  of  Dew 
purified  through  ten  thousand  filter- 
ing machines,  and  haply  all  along  its 
journey  from  the  mountains  of  the 
moon, — save  when  it  glided  subter- 
ranean or  through  a  night  of  woods 
— smitten  into  radiance 
"  By  touch  ethereal  of  heaven's  fiery  rod!" 
The  sea  is  but  one.  A  glorious  unit 
indeed  is  he — and  therefore  Shak- 
speare  called  him  "  multitudinous." 
But  in  spite  of  all  his  multitudinous- 
ness,  his  greatest  admirers  must  con- 
fess that  he  is  not  unfrequently  so 
monotonous,  that  'tis  not  easy  even  to 
look  at  him  without  falling  asleep. 
Live  for  a  month  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  you  will  be  stupid  for  life.  Shells 
are  beautiful,  but,  with  your  leave, 
not  so  beautiful  as  flowers.  Shells 
are  but  the  cottages  of  fishes — or,  if 
you  prefer  it,  their  cradles.  Nature 
often  tinges  them  with  the  Tyrian 
die ;  but  they  are  all  dead,  although 
when  you  put  some  of  them  to  your 
ear,  you  hear,  as  if  far,  far  away  with- 
in the  wreathed  cavern,  the  singing 
of  some  sea-sprite  belonging  to  an 
incommunicable  world.  But  flowers 
— why  flowers  are  alive ! — as  alive  as 
yourself  upon  your  marriage-morn ! 
They  are  all  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  earth  and  the  heavens, 
and  with  men  and  angels,  and  where 
grow  they  so  innumerously  bright  as 
by  the  fresh  flowings  of  rills,  and 
rivulets,  and  rivers,  whose  banks,  like 
'  the  milky  way,  are  all  inlaid  with 
vegetable  stars  ?  Then,  we  defy  a  ri- 
ver to  be  monotonous,  if  he  have  but 
fall  enough  to  turn  the  tiniest  mill- 
wheel— and  we  say  so  with  an  indis* 
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tinct  remembrance  of  the  Cam  him* 
self,  who  is  about  as  dull  as  a  Senior 
Wrangler.  But  the  charms  of  the 
Cam  cannot  be  properly  appreciated 
without  comparing  him  with  a  canal. 
Then  he  seems 

"  To  murmur  in  the  living  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  his  own," 

and  we  feel  the  wide  difference  be- 
tween him— monotonous  no  more—- 
and the  New  Cut. 

But  let  us  not  pursue  the  parallel, 
lest  we  get  personal;  but  be  con- 
tented with  a  few  words  more  in 
praise  of  running  streams,  and  let  us 
panygerize  them  in  SPATES.  Then 
the  rill — pretty  pigmy  no  longer — 
springs  up  in  an  hour  to  stream's 
estate.  Like  a  stripling  who  has  been 
unexpectedly  left  a  fortune  by  an  old 
uncle,  he  gives  his  home,  in  a  hollow 
of  the  broomy  braes,  the  slip,  and 
away  off,  in  full  cry  and  gallop,  to 
"poos  his  fortune"  in  the  world,  down 
in  the  "  laigh  kintra."  Many  a  tum- 
ble he  gets  over  waterfalls,  and  often 
do  you  hear  him  shouting  before  he 
gets  out  of  the  wood.  He  sings  al- 
though it  be  Sunday,  and  hurries  past 
the  kirk  during  the  time  of  divine 
service,  yet  not  without  joining  for 
a  moment  in  the  psalm.  As  the  young 
lassies  are  returning  from  kirk  to  cot- 
tage, he  behaves  rudely  to  them, 
while,  high-kilted,  they  are  crossing 
the  fords ;  and  ere  their  giggle-blend- 
ed shrieks  subside,  continues  his  ca- 
reer, as  Dr  Jamieson  says,  in  his 
spirited  ballad  on  the  Water-kelpie, 
"  loud  nechering  in  a  lauch."  And 
noAV  he  is  all  a-foam  in  his  fury,  like 
a  chestnut  horse.  The  sheep  and 
lambs  stare  at  him  in  astonishment ; 
and  Mr  Wordsworth's  Old  Ram, 
who  is  so  poetically  described  in  the 
Excursion  as  admiring  his  horns  and 
beard,  face  and  figure,  in  one  of  the 
clear  pools  of  the  Brathay,  the  Pride 
of  Windermere,  were  he  now  on  a 
visit  to  Scotland,  would  die  of  disap- 
pointed self-love,  a  heart-broken  Nar- 
cissus. On  he  goes — the  rill-rivulet 
-— "  neither  to  haud  nor  to  bin" — a 
most  uproarious  Hobbletehoy.  He  is 
just  at  that  time  of  life — say  about 
seventeen — when  the  passions  are  at 
their  worst  or  their  best — 'tis  hard 
to  say  which — at  their  newest,  cer- 
tainly, and  perhaps  at  their  strongest, 
•and  when  they  listen  to  no  voice  but 
their  own,  which  then  seems  to  fill 
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heaven  ami  earth  with  music.  But 
\\-liat  noise  i*  this?  Thunder?  No— 
a  (  01  ra- 1  .in  11,  or  a  Stonebyres  of  a 
waterfall.  Lo!  yonder  a  great  river 
^weeping  along  the  strath.  The  rill- 
rivulet,  with  one  shiver  and  sliudder 
— for  now  'tis  too  lute  to  turn  back, 
and  onwards  ht>  is  driveu  by  his 
own  weight,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  his  own  destiny — leaps 
with  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  red- 
roariug  Spate,  and  in  an  instaut  loses 
bis  name  and  nature,  and  disappears 
for  ever.  Just  so  is  it  with  the 
young  human  prodigal,  lost  in  the 
Swollen  River  of  Life  thundering 
over. the  world's  precipices. 

We  must  not  anticipate  any  of  the 
many  admirable  things  about  Rivers 
in  Spate,  with  which  it  will  be  at  once 
our  duty  and  our  delight  to  adorn 
the  body  of  this  article,  but  content 
ourselves  for  the  present,  witli  re- 
marking, in  an  enlightened  spirit  of 
nationality,  how  immeasurably  supe- 
rior are  our  rivers  in  Scotland  to 
those  in  England.  The  truth  is,  tliat 
the  scenery  of  this  the  northern  part 
of  the  Island,  is  almost  as  much  liner 
than  that  of  the  southern,  as  the  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants  is  finer  than 
that  of  those  people  unfortunately 
born  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed. 
England,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  some  score  or  so  of 
first-rate  mathematicians  and  astro- 
nomers, has  produced  few  men  of 
eminence  in  physical  science,  where- 
as Scotland  has  produced  such  num- 
bers, that  were  we  to  write  down  all 
their  names,  the  illustrious  list  would 
be  as  long  as  a  Petition  to  Parlia- 
ment In  Mental  philosophy  again, 
if  you  except  Bacon,  Locke,  and 
about  a  dozen  others,  England  would 
have  some  difficulty,  we  suspect,  in 
pointing  to  a  single  great  name; 
while  Scotland  could  easily  put  her 
finger  on  a  shoal  of  writers  who 
have  all  swam  in  the  depths  of  meta- 
physics. In  Poetry,  setting  aside 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  Words- 
worth and  others,  England  is  poor 
indeed ;  while  Scotland,it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  her  bitterest  enemies,  can 
shew  a  Poet  in  every  year  of  her 
history,  each  month  indeed  down  to 
the  present  continuing  to  add  a  -tar  to 
tlie  constellation.  All  the  great  ora- 
tors, statesmen,  and  warriors  of  Bri- 
tain, with  a  few  exceptions,  have,  in 
like  juajuier,  been  Scotchmen.  These 


facts  would  of  themselves,  be  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  our  iminen-.' 
superiority  over  our  brethren  in  the 
South,  even  were  we  not  entitled  to 
point,  as  we  now  humbly  do,  to  the 
superior  delicacy,  grace,  ele.Mnee, 
and  refinement  of  our  manner-,  t.t 
say  nothing  of  the  unapproaenaWe, 
and  indeed  perfect  purity  of  >-ur 
morals.  All  this  being  the  case,  it 
Would  be  absurd,  nay  impious,  to 
suppose  for  a  single  instant,  tlmt  the 
soil,  and  consequently  the  scenery, 
where  this  superior  race  flouri-li, 
could  be  otherwise  than  superior  to 
the  soil,  and  consequently  the  sce- 
nery,  where  the  inferior  race,  as  it 
were,  comparatively  speaking,  mere- 
ly vegetate.  Accordingly,  the  supe- 
riority is  manifest  to  the  dimiurxt 
eye  and  the  meanest  capacity.  Eng- 
land, on  the  whole,  is  a  flat  country 
— and  Scotland,  on  the  whole,  quite 
the  reverse ;  and  as  we  mean  at  pre- 
sent to  confine  ourselves  to  rivers, 
we  have  already  said  more  than 
enough  to  prove  the  impossibility, 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  of  Eng- 
land competing  with  Scotland,  in 
rivers,  with  the  smallest  chance  of 
success.  There,  for  instance,  is  the 
Thames,  as  it  is  called,  a  very  re- 
spectable river  in  its  way,  and  at 
London  more  than  respectable,  im- 

Kosing ;  but  it  is  a  river  of  very  hum 
le  origin.  We  forget  the  number 
of  locks  between  Oxford  and  Wind- 
sor; but  the  fall  from  source  to  sea 
is  nothing  to  that  of  the  Spey  or  the 
Dee,  and  a  hundred  other  rivers  in 
Scotland  of  high  birth.  The  north 
of  England,  to  be  sure,  is  tolerably 
mountainous,  which  it  owes  entirely 
to  its  vicinity  to  Scotland ;  but  then, 
the  streams — rivers  there  are  none 
— have  very  short  courses,  and  be- 
fore they  can  gather  great  bulk,  are 
drowned  in  lakes.  On  issuing  from 
them,  which  some  do  in  good  condi- 
tion for  a  race,  in  about  some  half- 
dozen  or  dozen  miles,  they  are  worse 
off  than  ever,  and  are  lost  in  the  sea. 
Floods,  therefore,  in  the  flat  districts 
of  England,  are  too  diffusive  to  be 
forcible,  and  seldom  carry  off  any 
objects  capable  of  offering  a  stouter 
resist.Mice  than  haycocks ;  while,  in 
the  hilly  or  mountainous  districts, 
their  style  is  too  concise,  and  after 
much  rumbling  among  stones, 

','    Full  of  sound   and    fury,    signifying 
nothing," 
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you  hear  no  more  of  them,  and  are 
mortified  to  find  that  they  have  not 
swept  away  so  much  as  an  old  wash- 
erwoman. 

True,  that  in  newspapers  one  oc- 
casionally reads  of  what,  in  England, 
are  called  Floods.  A  whole  county 
is  inundated — heaven  knows  how — 
during  the  night— six  inches  deep. 
The  waters  continue  to  rise  in  a  most 
fearful  manner,  till  the  inhabitants,  in 
some  places,  are  absolutely  up  to  the 
knees  ;  and  drains  bursting,  Lincoln- 
shire gets  dangerous  to  stage-coaches. 
Punts  are  seen  paddling  about ;  and 
pigs,  according  to  a  popular  supersti- 
tion, are  cutting  their  own  throats  in 
all  directions.  Providentially,  the 
waters  subside  so  many  inches,  in  a 
day  or  two,  that  the  moles  are  seen 
returning  from  the  heights — and  the 
Boston  Heavy  again  looms  in  the 
distance,  licensed  to  carry  twenty 
outsider.  Shreds  and  patches  more 
numerously  than  the  week  before, 
tuft  the  bottoms  of  hedgerows ;  and 
in  the  ditches  there  isa  livelier  croak- 
ing of  frogs.  But,  with  these  excep- 
tion;?, and  that  of  wayside  children 
raking  mud  into  small  heaps  with 
their  toes,  nothing  tells  of  the  De- 
Juge  that,  were  you  to  believe  the 
newspapers,  not  only  interrupted  the 
Post,  drowned  the  Herald,  and  low- 
ered the  Standard,  but  darkened  the 
Sun,  and  disturbed  the  Globe. 

We  fervently  hope — nay,  devout- 
ly trust,  that  we  have  not  been  giving 
any  offence,  by  these  rambling  re- 
marks on  rivers  and  what  not,  to  our 
southern  subscribers.  Though  Eng- 
land be  thus  inferior  to  Scotland,  she 
•is  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  rest  of  the  world  is  to  her  as  she 
is  to  Us.  While,  therefore,  it  is  her 
duty,  and  her  interest — and,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  her  pleasure  and 
her  pride — to  look  up  to  us,  it  is  no 
less  incumbent  on  her  to  look  down 
on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nay,  we 
cheerfully  acknowledge  that  we 
have  seen  some  Scottish  as  despi- 
cable, every  whit,  as  any  English 
floods.  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
temptible than  an  Edinburgh  flood. 
•Vie  have  three  bridges,  and  are 
.building  a  fourth,  without  one  river. 
•A  flood,  in  the  New  Town,  consists 
of  eaves-dropping  and  gutter-run- 
fling,  which  merely  carries  a  few 
dead  cats  down  to  the  Water  of 
Leith.  In  the  Auld  Town,  again,  a 
flood  floats  upon  its  raging  surface 


merely  a  few  bauchles,  We  perceive 
in  the  newspapers,  that  there  is  one 
raging  this  moment  in  the  Cowgate. 
"  The  Cowgate,"  we  quote  the  words 
of  an  able  contemporary,  "  from 
Dickson's  close  to  St  Mary's  Wynd, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  rapid 
river.  The  street  is  completely  co- 
vered to  the  top  of  the  curb-stones, 
and  some  low  houses  are  flooded. 
At  the  Trinity  Hospital,  and  in 
Paul's  Work,  the  water  is  so  deep 
that  a  boat  might  float;  and  in  the 
north  back  ot  the  Canongate,  the 
street  is  in  many  places  impassable. 
Where  the  great  drain  passes  along 
the  side  of  the  street,  which  leads  to 
the  Abbey-Hill,  the  water  is  very  deep 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  drain 
damming  up  the  water,  and  proving, 
if  proof  had  been  wanting,  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  drain  in  its  whole 
course,  is  absolutely  necessary." 

From  this  magnificent  picture,  of 
Auld  Reekie  in  a  flood,  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  Grampians.  You  are  all 
alone — quite  by  yourself — no  object 
seems  alive  in  existence — for  the 
eagle  is  mute — the  antlers  of  the  red- 
deer,  though  near,  invisible — not  one 
small  moorland  bird  is  astir  among  the 
brackens— no  ground  bee  is  at  work 
on  the  sullen  heather — and  the  aspect 
of  the  earth  is  grim  as  that  of  heaven. 
Hark  !  From  ^what  airt  moans  the 
thunder  '; — 'Tis  like  an  earthquake. 
Now,  it  growls.  Yonder  cloud,  a  mi- 
nute ago,  deep-blue,  is  now  black  as 
pitch.  All  the  mountains  seem  to 
nave  gathered  themselves  together 
under  it — and  see — see  how  it  flashes 
.with  fire !  Ay,  that  is  thunder — one 
peal  split  into  a  hundred — a  cannon- 
ade worthy  the  battle  of  the  gods  and 
giants,  when  the  Sons  of  Terra  strove 
to  storm  the  gates  of  Uranus.  Would 
that  Dan  Virgil  were  here — or  Lord 
Byron  !  O  Dr  Blair !  Dr  Blair  \  why 
didst  thou  object  to  the  close  of  that 
glorious  description — "  DENSISSIMIS 
iMBEH  V"  Jupiter  Pluvius  has  smitten 
the  Grampians  with  a  rod  of  light- 
ning, and  in  a  moment  they  are  all 
tumbling  with  cataracts.  Now  every 
great  glen  has  its  own  glorious  river 
—some  red  as  blood,  some  white  as 
snow,  and  some  yet  blue  in  their  por- 
tentous beauty  as  that  one  thin  slip 
of  sky,  that,  as  we  are  looking,  is 
sucked  into  the  clouds.  Each  rill, 
each  torrent,  each  river,  has  its  own 
peculiar  voice,  and  methinks  we  dis- 
tinguish one  music  from  another,  as 
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\\T  dream  ourselves  away  into  the 
heart  of  that  choral  anthem.  Woe  to 
the  "  wee  bourracks  o'  Louses,"  big- 
t:ril  tm  i  IP- hul in-lain l>;  Bridges!  that 
nave  felt  the  ice-flaws  of  a  thousand 
winters  rebounding  from  your  abut- 
ments, as  from  clift  to  clift  you  span- 
ned the  racing  thunder,  this  night 
will  be  your  last !  Your  key-stones 
shall  be  loosened,  and  your  arches,  as 
at  the  springing  of  a  mine,  heaved  up 
Into  the  air  by  the  resistless  waters. 
There  is  no  shrieking  of  kelpies.  That 
was  but  a  passionless  superstition. 
But  there  is  shrieking—- of  widows 
and  of  orphans — and  of  love  strong 
as  death,  stifled  and  strangled  in  the 
flood  that  all  night  long  is  sweeping 
corpses  and  carcasses  to  the  sea. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  shut  our  ears 
and  our  eyes  to  this  description.  It  is 
getting  painfully  pathetic;  and  we  had 
intended,  and  do  still  intend,  that  this 
shall  be  an  amusing  article.  To  secure 
its  being  so,  we  turn  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lauder  Dick  without  further  pre- 
face. Sir  Thomas  is  a  man  of  taste 
and  feeling — nay,  of  genius  and  sci- 
ence— and  is  well  known,  or  at  least 
deserves  to  be  so,  both  in  the  scien- 
tific and  literary  world,  by  various 
works  of  very  great  merit.  His  pa- 
per, in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Parallel 
Roads  in  Glenroy,  is  most  ingenious 
and  satisfactory;  and  his  two  ro- 
mances, "  Lochandu,"  and  the  "  Wolf 
of  Badenoch,"  are  full  ot  excellent 
character,  incident,  and  description. 
But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  to  us  nearly  so  interesting  as  the 
volume  which  we  now  introduce  to 
the  public.  It  is  worth  a  gross  of  fa- 
shionable novels,  and  twenty  Tours. 
Sir  Thomas  tells  a  pathetic,  or  a  hu- 
morous story  admirably,  and  many 
such  are  scattered  over  these  400 
pages.  He  looks  at  nature  with  a 
painter's  and  a  poet's  eye,  and  de- 
scribes her  well  both  with  pen  and 
pencil.  His  heart,  too,  is  as  warm 
as  his  imagination ;  and  as  the  scenes 
of  suffering  he  brings  before  us  were 
real,  he  awakens  all  our  most  tender 
and  generous  sympathies,  by  the  ear- 
nestness and  sincerity  of  his  own ;  so 
that  his  book,  we  doubt  not,  will  in- 
spire many  of  his  readers  to  contri- 
bute by  their  charity  to  the  relief  of 
the  distress  brought  on  many  hundred 
poor  people  by  the  floods  that  swept 
away  their  "  little  all,"  and  left  them 


nothing  but  endurance  and  resigna- 
tion. But  we  are  in  danger  of  tall- 
ing  again  into  the  pathetic — the  sin, 
indeed,  which  most  easily  besets  us, 
but  which,  in  this  case,  may,  wi: 
trust,  be  forgiven  for  sake  of  our 
subscription.  Reader  I  gentle  and 
generous !  perhaps,  after  reading  our 
article,  you  will  unclasp  with  your 
slight  fair  fingers  that  pretty  silk 
purse  (not  made  out  of  a  sow's  ear,) 
and  set  apart  a  coin — mayhap  a  so- 
vereign— or  be  it  but  a  crown — sweet 
sister  of  charity — for  behoof  of  some 
aged  crone  now  sitting  blind  in  her 
shieling,  or  some  bright-eyed  lassie 
singing  in  the  sunshine  at  the  door, 
built  now  on  some  knoll  safe  from 
the  river  that,  last  autumn,  made  the 
one  a  widow,  and  the  other  an  or- 
phan. 

Many  of  our  readers,  we  dare  say, 
read  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of 
Great  Floods  during  August  last  year 
in  the  Province  of  Moray.  But  news- 
paper accounts  of  calamities  are  ge- 
nerally considered  apocryphal,  ex- 
cept they  record  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog— each  strange  tale  of  hydropho- 
bia being  held  devoutly  true  by  the 
Reading  Public.  Sir  Thomas  Lauder 
Dick  has  spared  no  pains  in  collect- 
ing all  the  most  interesting  circum- 
stances of  that  unexampled  Flood, 
many  of  them  bordering  so  closely 
upon  the  marvellous,  that  he  acknow- 
ledges he  might  have  felt  some  diffi- 
culty in  reporting  them,  had  they 
not,  in  every  instance,  been  well 
vouched.  The  extent  of  ground  car- 
ried off  or  destroyed  in  particular 
places,  the  various  items  of  miscel- 
laneous damage,  and  the  sums  of 
money  at  which  the  various  losses 
are  estimated,  are  stated  from  re- 
turns made  after  the  survey  by  able 
and  responsible  men,  whose  valua- 
tions were  exclusive  of  all  such  in- 
juries as  might  affect  mere  taste,  or 
any  thing  not  usually  measured  by 
money.  The  sums  specified,  Sir 
Thomas  says,  are  rather  under  than 
above  the  truth.  For  no  surveyor 
could  expect  to  gain  favour  in  the 
'eyes  of  his  employer  by  exaggeratii — 
his  misfortunes;  and  no  propriet 
would  consider  it  his  interest  to  pr 
mulgate  an  extravagant  account  • 
the  deterioration  of  las  estate;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  very  potent  re 
sons  may  exist  for  country  gentlt 
men  putting  the  best  possible  fa 
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on  the  state  of  their  affairs.  As  the 
limited  nature  of  his  work  necessari- 
ly compelled  him  to  pass  over  all  the 
lesser,  though  more  numerous  items 
of  destruction,  nothing  approaching 
to  any  just  estimate  of  the  grand 
total  can  possibly  be  formed.  But 
when  we  consider  that  the  injuries 
done  to  the  estates  of  Lord  Seaforth 
are  estimated  at  thirty  thousand 
pounds, — to  those  of  Mr  Macpherson 
Grant  at  eight  thousand, — to  those  of 
Mr  Gumming  Gordon  at  five  thou- 
sand,— to  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
at  twelve  hundred,  (we  think,)  and 
to  the  estates  of  many  other  gentle- 
men in  like  proportion;  to  which  is 
to  be  added  all  the  loss  of  crops  and 
steadings — along  so  many  straths — 
the  sum-total  of  the  loss  must  in- 
deed have  been  enormous. 

The  deluge  of  rain  that  produced 
the  flood  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  August, 
1829,  fell  chiefly  on  the  Monadh- 
leadh  mountains,  rising  between  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Lochness,  and 
Kingussie  in  Badenoch,  and  on  that 
part  of  the  Grampian  range  forming 
the  somewhat  independent  group  of 
the  Cairngorums.  The  heat  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moray,  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  had  been  un- 
usually great ;  and  in  the  earlier  part 
of  that  period,  the  drought  so  exces- 
sive, as  to  kill  many  of  the  recently 
planted  shrubs  and  trees.  As  the  sea- 
son advanced,  the  fluctuations  of  the 
barometer  became  very  remarkable ; 
but  they  were  not  followed  by  the 
usual  alternations  of  weather.  It  often 
followed  that  the  results  were  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  its  prognostica- 
tions, and  observers  of  the  instrument 
began  to  lose  all  confidence  in  it. 
These  apparent  derangements  arose, 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  remarks,  from  elec- 
trical changes  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
Aurora  Borealis  appeared  with  un- 
common brilliancy  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  and  was  frequently  seen 
afterwards,  being  generally  accom- 
panied by  windy  and  unsteady  Avea- 
ther,  the  continued  drought  having 
been  sometimes  interrupted  during 
the  previous  months  by  sudden  falls  of 
rain  partaking  of  the  character  of  wa- 
terspouts. One  of  these  occurred  on 
Sunday  the  12th  of  July,  at  Keanloch- 
luichart,  a  little  Highland  hamlet  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  in 
the  parish  of  Contin,  in  Ross-shire.  A 
man,  who  had  taken  shelter  under  a 


bridge,  suddenly  beheld  a  moving 
mountain  of  soil,  stones,  and  trees 
coming  down  the  deep  course  of  the 
stream.  He  had  just  time  to  leave 
his  stance  before  it  reached  the 
bridge,  overthrew  it  in  a  moment, 
and  devastated  the  plain  bordering 
the  lake.  All  the  grown-up  people 
of  the  hamlet  were  at  church,  but  the 
children,  who  were  playing  at  home, 
were  miraculously  preserved  by  es- 
caping to  a  hillock  before  the  river 
reached  the  spot.  The  people  coming 
from  church  were,  by  the  fall  of  the 
bridges,  caught  between  two  impass- 
able torrents,  and  had  barely  time  to 
save  their  lives  by  crowding  to  an 
elevated  spot,  where  they  remained 
till  the  waters  subsided.  The  whole 
fury  of  the  flood  rushed  directly 
against  their  devoted  houses?  and 
these,  and  every  thing  they  contained, 
were  at  once  annihilated,  as  well  as 
their  crops,  together  with  the  very 
soil  they  grew  on ;  and  after  the  de- 
bacle had  passed  away,  the  course  of 
the  river  ran  through  the  ruined 
hearths  of  this  so  recently  happy  a 
community.  This  waterspout  did 
not  extend  beyond  two  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  village,  which  led,  con- 
tinues Sir  Thomas,  these  simple  peo- 
ple to  consider  their  calamity  as  a 
visitation  of  Providence  for  their 
landlord's  vote  in  Parliament  in  fa- 
vour of  Catholic  Emancipation. 

Sir  Thomas  has  a  very  plausible  the- 
ory to  account  for  the  great  floods  of 
the  3d  and  4th  of  August.  The  previ- 
ous prevalence  of  westerly  winds  had 
produced  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
vapour  somewhere  to  the  north  of  our 
island,  and  the  columnbeingsuddenly 
impelled  by  a  strong  north-easterly 
blast,  it  was  driven  towards  the  south- 
west, its  right  flank  almost  sweeping 
the  Caithness  and  Sunderland  coasts, 
until,  rushing  up  and  across  the  Mo- 
ray Frith,  it  was  attracted  by  the 
lofty  mountains  of  the-Monadh-leadh 
range,  and  discharged  its  torrents  into 
the  Nairn,  the  Findhorn,  the  Spey, 
the  Lossie,  the  Deveron,theDon,  and 
the  Dee,  and  their  various  tribu- 
taries. Certain  it  is,  that  these  and 
other  rivers  were  all  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  the  flood  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  those  mountains.  That 
part  of  the  Spey  which  is  above  the 
line  marked  by  Sir  Thomas  was  hardly 
swollen  at  allj  while  below  Kingussie, 
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it  and  all  its  tributaries  were  elevated 
to  an  unexampled  height.  Some  per- 
sons could  not  belie\  e,  looking  at  the 
timid-,  that  they  rnuld  have  been  pro- 
dured  by  merely  twenty -four  hours' 
rain.  But  sure,  such  rains  were  ne\  IT 
seen  ;  lorMrMurdochjgardenertothe 
Duke  of  Gordon,  at  liiintly  Lodge, 
a^-ei-taiiied  tlmt  ;J]  inches  of  rain  fell 
between  the  o'clock  of  tlie  morning 
of  the  3d,  and  five  o'clock  of  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  August ;  that 
i«  to  say,  that,  taking  the  average  of 
cars  from  1821  to  1828  inclu- 
-i\e,  'tit-nit  one-si.rth  part  of  our  an- 
mini  allowance  of  rain  Jell  wit/tin 
those  twenty-four  hours!  This,  too, 
wati  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
mountain- — so  that  among  them  the 
rain  must  have  been  like  one  of  the 
floods,  which  was  described  by  one 
of  the  sufferers,  from  its  fury,  as 
"just  perfeckly  ridiculous." 

On  the  27th  of  July,  there  was  what 
Sir  Thomas  calls  "  an  appendix 
flood."  Each  of  the  four  principal 
rivers,  the  Nairn,  the  Fiudhorn,  the 
Spey,  and  the  Dee,  had  an  appendix 
flood.  But  these  appendices  did  not, 
like  those  of  Dr  Parr  to  his  Spital 
sermon — to  his  sermon  on  education 
— and  to  the  character  of  Fox  by  Phi- 
lopatris  Varvicencis,  transcend  in 
magnitude  the  very  original  per- 
formances to  which  they  severally 
were  appended.  The  Nairn  seems 
to  have  been  more  ambitious  in  his 
anpcndix  than  any  of  his  brethren. 
'1  he  Findhorn  had  so  completely 
exhausted  the  subject  in  his  first  dis- 
c6urse,  that  he  had  but  little  new 
matter  to  bring  forward  on  the  27th. 
The  Spey  had  so  triumphantly  re- 
moved all  obstacles  in  his  great  ap- 
pearance on  the  4th,  that  on  the  27th 
it  was  comparatively  plain  sailing; 
and  as  for  the  Dee,  there  was  little 
left  for  him  to  do,  but  to  sweep  away 
the  bridge  and  harbour  of  Aberdeen, 
which  would  have  beeu  not  only  very 
wicked,  but  foolish,  and  little  better 
than  cutting  his  own  throat.  We 
shall  therefore  have  small  and  sel- 
dom occasion  to  refer  to  the  appen- 
dici-v,  and  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  main  current  of  the  great  body 
of  the  discourses. 

The  united  line  of  the  rivers,  whose 
devastations  Sir  Thomas  undertakes 
to  describe,  cannot  be  less  in  extent 
than  from  500  to  600  miles.  Having 
\JMted  the  greater  part  of  t*m  flood- 


ed districts  in  person,  hi'  writes  about 
them  very  much  from  his  own  ob- 
servation, aided  by  the  ample  oral 
and  written  information  obtained 
from  persons  of  intelligence;  and 
often  ht>  brings  forward  the  witnesses 
to  tell  in  their  own  words  their  on  n 
story.  The  narrative,  therefore,  is 
often  enlivened  by  dramatic  wen.--, 
equal  in  interest  to  the  best  in  Sir 
Walter's  novels. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  river  N  \  i  K  N  , 
and  dismiss  him  in  not  many  words. 
He  is,  in  his  upper  story,  of  a  fine 
bold  Highland  character,  and  runs 
through  a  straight  line  of  country,  of 
somewhat  more  than  30  miles  in  ex- 
tent, but  of  much  longer  course  in 
its  sinuosities;  and  he  drains  oil 
the  waters  from  a  small  part  of  the 
Monadh-leadh  group.  lie  rushed 
from  his  mountains,  with  his  tail,  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  being 
armed  with  stones  and  gravel,  com- 
mitted sad  havoc  on  many  farms, 
especially  on  that  of  the  Mains  of 
Aberarder.  Seven  hands  were  able 
to  reap,  in  one  day,  all  that  remained 
there  of  a  crop,  for  which  L.I 50  of 
rent  was  payable.  He  then  swept 
away  the  fulling-mill  of  Faillie,  with 
all  its  heavy  machinery,  down  to 
C'antray,  nine  miles  below,  whence 
it  was  with  much  labour  brought 
back  to  its  Highland  home ;  but  the 
Nairn,  in  the  flood  of  the  27th,  bore 
it  away  on  a  second  expedition,  and 
landed  it  at  Kilravoch,  after  a  voyage 
of  eleven  miles.  Our  friend  then 
amused  himself  wWi  sweeping  away 
two  bridges  on  th« parliamentary  line 
of  road,  one  at  Durfmaglass,  and  the 
other  of  two  arches  over  the  burn  of 
Aultranagh.  He  then  fell  foul  of  the 
mill  of  Clara,  which  he  utterly  de- 
molished. But  it  was  rebuilt  with 
all  possible  expedition,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  him  on  the  27th,  when  he 
again  came  down  in  great  fury,  and 
swept  it  off,  we  suppose,  to  the  sea. 
On  the  estate  of  Cantrar,  the  villain 
did  damage  to  the  tune  of  L.I 200 — 
inundating  the  garden  of  the  man- 
sion-house, ruining  utterly  the  houses 
of  the  gardener  and  miller,  and 
sweeping  away  about  fifteen  acres  of 
valuable  land.  He  then  attacked  the 
bridge  of  Holm,  and  eo  shook  the 
handsome  arch  of  55  feet  span,  that 
on  the  27th  he  had  but  to  give  it  a 
shove  with  his  shoulder,  and  down 
ft  went  Ijke,  a  sack.  Here  the  >ai 
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must  have  been  much  amused  by  a 
little  incident.  Having  risen  high 
on  a  dry-stone  Avail ,  dividing  the  Hoi ra 
and  Kilravoch  estates,  lie  had  no 
sooner  touched  the  foundation,  than 
the  sods  on  the  top  of  it  became,  as 
it  were,  alive  with  mice,  all  forcing 
their  way  out,  to  escape  as  fast  as  they 
could  from  the  inundation  that  threat- 
.eued  their  citadel.  The  old  castle  of 
Kilravocli  seemed  to  stand  in  a  sea, 
but  the  Nairn  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  its  walls,  so,  out  of  spite, 
he  carried  oil  above  two  acres  of  a 
thriving  Avood  of  deciduous  trees. 
A  little  farther  down,  he  carried 
away  about  one-third  of  the  fifty 
arable  acres  belonging  to  the  farm 
of  llosefield,  or  destroyed  them  be- 
yond all  power  of  redemption,  by 
.deposits  of  gravel  and  stones.  The 
crops  and  grass  were  utterly  ruined — 
a  number  of  extensive  works  anni- 
hilated— the  lime-beds  of  manure 
swept  away,  together  with  the  whole 
corn  of  last  year;  and  the  whole  farm, 
now  in  a  state  of  chaos,  lies  at  the 
mercy  of  every  partial  rise  of  the 
river.  The  crop  ruined  on  the  estate 
of  Kilravocli,  is  estimated  at  L.500, 
and  the  actual  damage  done  to  the 
property,  has  been  calculated  by  the 
factor  at  L.2400.  Lord  Cawdor's 
loss  of  soil,  and  other  injury  done  to 
his  estate  along  this  part  of  the  Nairn, 
may  be  set  down  at  L.2000,  and  that 
of  Mr  Macintosh  of  Geddes,  at  L.1200. 
The  inundation  here  spread  far  over 
the  rich  plain  on  the  right  bank, 
flooding  some  of  the  farm-houses  that 
were  5UO  yards  from  the  usual  margin 
of  the  river,  and  ruining  the  crops^to 
an  extent  that  defies  calculation. 

All  this  was  pretty  well,  and  ought, 
we  think,  to  have  satisfied  the  Nairn. 
But  after  quitting  the  above  exten- 
sive arable  plain,  he  got  into  another, 
and  attacked  Fir-hall.  The  offices 
were  substantially  built,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  bank  about  30  feet  high,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  30  liorizon- 
tal  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  river. 
The  Nairn  attacked  the  base  of  this 
bank  with  great  strength  and  science, 
and  cut  it  entirely  back,  until  he  had 
undermined  the  buildings.  Then 
down  came  the  thrashing-mill  and 
the  gable  of  a  lofty  barn.  Not  satis- 
fied with  this  signal  display  of  skilful 
prowess,  he  swept  away  great  part 
of  a  very  thriving  plantation  of  well- 
grown  timber'trees  from  behind  the 
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offices.  Arrived  at  the  burgh  of 
Nairn,  he  immediately  attacked  the 
washing-green,  and  made  off  with  a 
couple  of  acres.  The  three  arches 
of  the  bridge  of  Nairn,  aggregate 
breadth  120  feet,  stood  fast;  but  one 
of  two  stone  bulwarks  below  the 
bridge,  appertaining  to  the  pier- 
works,  eleven  feet  high,  and  very 
strong,  was  levelled  and  scattered. 
The  flood  of  the  27th  did  far  greater 
damage,  for  the  piers  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  liarbour  gave  way,  and 
one  arch  of  the  bridge,  30  feet  span, 
was  ruined,  and  the  whole  fabric 
shaken.  It  was  very  remarkable  that 
a  fishing-hut,  about  12  feet  long, 
standing  on  a  beach  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  constructed  of  four  posts, 
with  beams  stretched  between  them 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  covered,  roof 
and  all,  with  outside  planks,  stood  un- 
moved in  the  midst  of  the  waters  of 
both  floods  uninjured,  except  that  it 
swayed  a  little  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar ;  while  the  bridge,  the  pier,  a  ves- 
sel that  had  bulged,  nay,  the  very 
rocks,  were  all  yielding  to  the  furious 
force  of  the  deluge.  No  building  of 
stone  and  lime  could  have  stood  in 
the  same  place ;  and  its  preservation, 
Sir  Thomas  rightly  says,  is  worthy  of 
record,  as  a  valuable  fact,  to  prove 
how  much  power  posts  and  planks 
will  resist  in  such  a  situation.  It 
stands,  says  he,  as  a  useful  instructor 
to  the  burghers  of  Nairn,  for  the  re- 
storation of  their  harbour,  the  damage 
done  to  which  is  calculated  at  L.2500. 
And  here  we  conclude  our  abstract 
of  the  achievements  of  the  Nairn. 
His  hands  Avere  not  died  in  human 
blood.  On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
August,  a  schooner-rigged  vessel  was 
lost  in  attempting  to  run  into  Nairn 
harbour  before  the  wind,  and  the 
creAV  perished;  but  the  river  had  no 
hand  in  that  catastrophe,  and  it  is 
but  fair  play  to  give  the  devil  his  due. 
The  FINDHORX  is  in  all  respects  a 
superior  being  to  the  Nairn ;  nor  will 
any  one  who  has  seen  Relugas — the 
residence  of  our  Avorthy  author — 
Avonder  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  writes  about  this  noble  river.  The 
Findhorn  is  born  in  a  marish  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  in  the  midst  of 
the  Monadh-leadh  group — and  pur- 
sues a  rejoicing  course  of  about 
ninety  miles  through  a  district  of 
country  of  not  less  than  sixty, — and 
of  all  the  rivers  of  Scotland,  there  i 
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not  one  perhaps  that  posaesww  so  ex- 
quisitely varied  a  character.  Many 
a  long  day  and  (short  night  have  we 
lain  and  lingered  among  hi*  hanks 
and  brae* — in  many  of  hi*  pellucid 
pool*  have  we  dived  and  darted  "  like 
a  wild  goose  at  play" — and  not  few 
are  the  silver-shiners,  fish  and  trout, 
that  we  have  M-duccd  by  fly-fascina- 
tion from  the  stream  to  the  sand- 
bank, while  nil  the  scenery  round 
seemed  beautified  by  the  presence  of 
the  splendid  spectacle.  Tourists  go 
blindfolded,  hoodwinked,  fancy-fet- 
tered, soul-swindled  through  the 
Highlands,  with  some  wretched 
guide-book  in  their  hand,*  playing  at 
cross  purposes  with  the  glens,  and 
hide-and-seek  with  the  woods,  and 
blind-man's  buff  with  the  mountains. 
Let  them  use  their  seven  senses,  and 
finding  its  source,  take  some  river 
for  their  guide,  and  walk  in  music  to 
the  sea.  Why,  the  Findhorn  will 
shew  them  more  of  the  spirit  of  High- 
land scenery,  in  three  days,  than  they 
will  ever  see  all  their  life-long,  in 
their  present  leading-strings  along 
roads  civil  and  military ;  the  Spey  too 
is  a  pleasant  and  instructive  fellow- 
traveller,  and  the  Dee  a  positive  Poet, 
who  embues  the  dullest  wight  with 
some  of  his  own  imagination. 

But  let  us  view  the  Findhorn  in 
flood.  After  leaving  its  bleak  parent 
hill,  it  runs  through  a  deep  ravine  in 
the  primitive  rocks,  whence  it  enters 
a  beautiful  pastoral  glen  and  valley, 
bounded  by  steep  and  high  moun- 
tains, with  occasional  rocky  faces, but 
generally  covered  with  a  rich  and  va- 
luable herbage.  In  those  regions  the 
flood  was  without  parallel,  and  did 
all  the  harm  it  was  possible  for  water 
to  do — sweeping  away,  for  example, 
the  great  wool-house  of  Laggan,  and 
the  whole  shearing  of  wool  of  heareu 
knows  how  many  thousand  sheep. 
Lower  down  he  sadly  injured  the 
estates  of  Dalmigarie,  Killochie,  and 
Balneypeik — scattering  the  corn  and 
potatoes  of  many  poor  families— and 
by  cutting  off  parts  of  fields  diuii- 
nUliing  greatly  the  value  of  entire 
1'iuius,  The  little  burn  of  Aultan- 
eachgra,  which  here  joins  the  Find- 
horn,  filled  up  and  ruined  the  dams 


and  u;itri.  ••iii^os  of  it*  carding  and 
meal-mills,  injured  tin-  houses  and 
machinery,  and  left  all  in  a  state  of 
silent,  melancholy,  and  motionless 
ruin.  Near  its  junction,  the  side 
of  a  wooded  hill  )00  feet  high, 
slid  down  at  once  and  covered  the 
great  public  road  with  debris  and 
with  large  trees,  many  of  them 
in  the  growing  position.  The  Find- 
horn  now  meeting  with  some  oppo- 
sition from  the  old  bridge  of  Corry- 
burgh,  commonly  called  the  bridge  of 
Freeburn,  consisting  of  three  large 
arches,  heaved  them  all  up  into  the 
air,  like  the  lid  of  a  chest,  and  lea- 
ving nothing  but  the  ruins  of  the  two 
land-abutments,  rolled  on  to  other 
triumphs.  The  beautiful  valley,  or 
plain,  below  Freeburn,  in  oldeu  time, 
no  doubt,  a  lake,  resumed  that  cha- 
racter. The  river  changed  its  course  in 
several  places,  scarifying  many  acres, 
and  carrying  some  away  from  the 
farm  of  Invereig.  The  eight-mile  long, 
and  everywhere  extremely  narrow 
glen,  called  the  Streens,  felt  the  fury 
of  the  flood — the  spouts  of  rain  ha- 
ving converted  every  dry  scar  on  the 
mountain-faces  into  a  torrent,  which 
soon  cut  it  into  a  ravine,  and  covered 
acres  with  huge  stones  and  heaps  of 
gravel,  to  the  depth  of  many  feet.  In 
some  places,  where  the  hillside  was 
formerly  quite  entire,  it  was  torn 
open,  and  fragments  of  detached 
rocks,  eight  or  ten  tons  in  weight, 
were  thrown  down  into  the  glen. 
Coming  to  Lord  Cawdor's  property, 
the  flood  carried  away  the  garden  of 
the  house  of  Cuilliachan,  and  the 
crop  on  twenty  acres  of  land — inju- 
ring more  or  less  the  whole  farm.  In- 
deed, all  the  small  farms  hereabouts 
were  nearly  ruined  by  the  annihila- 
tion of  half  their  arable  lands.  Easter 
Tchirfogrein,  "  the  place  hid  from 
the  sun,  stood  100  horizontal  yards 
from,  and  twelve  feet  above,  the 
usual  surface  of  the  river.  The  two 
brothers,  who  farmed  it,  seeing  the 
house  surrounded  three  feet  deep, 
carried  their  sister  and  bed-ridden 
old  mother  to  the  side  of  a  hill,  from 
which  they  soon  saw  their  dwelling- 
house  and  other  dwellings  disappear 
in  the  flood.  Next  morning,  one  end 


*  No  allusion  here  to  that  very  useful  volume  "  The  Scottish  Tourist,"  mantfeatly 
compiled  by  an  intelligent  editor,  and  published  by  the  respectable  firm  of  Stirling 
aud  Kenuey,  Edinburgh ;  WhitUker  and  Co.,  and  James  Duncan,  London ;  nor  to 
"  The  Picture  of  Scotland,"  by  that  ingenious  and  amusing  writer,  Robert  Chambers, 
published  by  our  good  friends,  the  Messrs  Tails,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh, 
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of  a  cowhouse  alone  remained — the 
whole  crop  was  gone — so  were  six 
acres  of  arable  land,  and  all  the  rest 
was  ruined  by  deep  deposits  of  sand 
and  gravel.  The  poor  tenants  remo- 
ved to  the  farm  of  Knochandhu.  The 
house  stood  about  twenty  yards  from 
the  edge  of  a  haugh,  100  feet  high 
above  the  Findhorn.  But  the  "ap- 
pendix flood,"  of  the  27th,  finding 
the  base  of  this  lofty  bank  already 
scarified,  attacked,  undermined,  and 
tumbled  it  down  in  enormous  masses, 
with  a  noise  like  volleys  of  artillery 
—so  that  the  house,  though  not  hurl- 
ed over,  had  to  be  deserted,  standing 
as  it  now  did,  on  the  edge  of  a  red, 
raw,  perpendicular  precipice  a  hun 
dred  feet  high.  Lord  Cawdor's  loss 
is  estimated  at  L.6000 — and  many 
poor  people  were  reduced  to  utter 
want  and  ruin.  The  Findhorn  then 
attacked  the  old  military  bridge  at 
rtulsie,  which  consists  of  one  bold 
and  lofty  arch  of  46  feet,  spanning 
the  yawning  chasm.  The  Findhorn 
attacked  him  in  close  column,  with 
all  his  forces — having  risen  en  masse 
forty  feet  above  his  usual  level.  But 
though  invaded  to  within  three  feet 
of  his  key-stone,  the  old  veteran  stood 
fast,  and  repulsed  the  enemy, — or 
rather  suffered  him  to  make  his 
escape  along  the  foundations  of  his 
piers.  The  Findhorn  was  here  re- 
inforced by  the  Drumlochan  Burn, 
in  its  ordinary  state  hardly  sufficient 
to  keep  a  saw-mill  going,  but  now  a 
column  of  water  ten  feet  deep  by 
forty  in  breadth.  Its  very  branches 
were  mighty — and  carried  away  two 
bridges  of  twenty  feet  span.  The 
Findhorn,  swollen  with  so  many  fu- 
rious auxiliaries,  now  resolved  to 
sweep  away  the  magnificent  bridge 
of  Ferness.  It  was  built  of  solid 
granite  by  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners, consisting  of  three  arches 
of  thirty-six,  fifty-five,  and  thirty 
feet  span,  and  founded  on  the  solid 
rock.  But  Sir  Thomas's  fine  descrip- 
tion of  this  attack  must  be  given  un- 
abridged : — 

"  It  went  on  to  rise  in  this  way  till 
about  7  o'clock,  when  the  haugh  on  the 
right  bank  was  covered,  and  the  arches 
were  not  only  completely  filled,  but  the 
water  was  level  with  the  top  of  the  para- 
pet, 27  feet  above  the  ordinary  level; 
and,  indeed,  if  a  few  yards  of  the  para- 
pets towards  the  left  and  highest  bank 
Tiad  not  appeared,  no  one  could  have  sus- 


pected that  there  was  a  bridge  there  at 
all.  Grouped  with  some  cottages  and 
some  other  trees,  at  a  point  about  150 
yards  above  the  bridge,  grew  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ashes  I  ever  beheld.  It 
had  a  tall  triple  stem,  supporting  a  per- 
fect grove  of  foliage.  The  largest  of  its 
three  divisions  was  12^  feet  in  circum- 
ference, the  next  7|  feet,  and  the  small- 
est about  7  feet.  This  noble  tree  was 
covered  to  a  considerable  height  by  the 
Water ;  but  the  gardener  had  no  appre- 
hension for  its  safety,  when  all  at  once  it 
fell  with  a  fearful  crash,  breaking  a  num- 
ber of  its  branches  by  the  very  force  and 
weight  with  which  they  struck  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  throwing  up  the 
agitated  element  to  a  great  height.  Down 
it  went  out  of  sight,  with  an  enormous 
bank  of  gravel,  torn  away  and  retained 
by  the  long  and  multiplied  reticulations 
of  its  roots.  As  it  got  rid  of  a  part  of 
this  dead  weight,  and  rapidly  approached 
the  bridge,  its  branches  rose  for  a  mo- 
ment, with  great  majesty,  some  40  or  50 
feet  above  the  water,  and  fell  backwards, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  root 
forward.  In  an  instant  it  was  sucked 
into  the  vortex  of  the  centre  arch.  The 
branches  and  smaller  limbs  were  ground 
to  pieces  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  min- 
gled with  that  of  the  explosions  of  gun- 
powder. Foe  three  or  four  minutes  it 
stuck,  '  groaning  and  bellowing'  as  if 
from  torture,  and  then  appeared  darting 
below  the  lower  side  of  .the  bridge,  shorn 
f  its  mighty  honours.  When  the  river 
subsided,  the  bridge  of  Ferness,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one,  emerged  from 
the  flood,  with  no  other  damage  than  the 
loss  of  a  part  of  its  southern  wing-walls 
and  road-way,  estimated  at  about  L.I 00. 
But  the  preservation  of  the  arches  and 
the  body  of  the  bridge,  must  ever  occa- 
sion it  to  be  regarded  as  a  miracle  of 
masonry." 

The  flood  now  reached  the  Re- 
lugas  property — and  here  ripped  up 
an  old  tragic  secret  :— 

"  At  one  place,  immediately  above 
where  the  public  road  now  runs,  it  was 
carried  past  Cumin's  Cairn,  rising  on  the 
verge  of  a  steeply  inclined  bank  of  70  or 
80  feet  high.  This  heap  of  stones  was 
raised  over  the  body  of  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Cumin,  who,  having  hanged 
himself  in  his  barn  in  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  that  is  to  say,  about 
100  years  before  the  time  I  now  speak  of, 
was  buried  on  the  inarch,  according  to 
the  custom  observed  with  suicides.  The 
moment  the  ditch  was  opened  down  the 
face  of  the  bank,  it  collected  the  water  of 
every  shower  of  rain ;  and,  being  thereby 
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converted  into  u  temporary  catai 
Kiilly  of  inum-nsc  iniiuiiitinlr  w.t*  c'it  in 
the  alluvial  matter  in  the  course  <>i'  ;i  \>:n 
or  two.  Tin-  ImttiPiu  nf  tliis  soon  fonnril 
it— If  into  .in  inclined  jilane,  of  abor.-  I  DO 
yards  in  Irn^ili,  after  which  the  water 
ci-ast-d  to  have  ituy  effect  on  it.  This  suf- 
ficiently illustrates  the  law  governing  all 
streams  in  their  operation*  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  whicli  have  all  a  tendency,  l>y 
deepening  one  place  ami  filling  up  another, 
to  reduce  their  channels  to  im-linnl  plune*. 
After  a  flood,  which  brought  down  a 
good  deal  of  the  loose  material  on  the 
sides  of  the  gully,  a  boy,  tending  cattle, 
observed  something  like  long  red.  hair 
M  reaming  in  the  bree/.e,  near  the  top  of 
the  broken  bank.  On  climbing  up  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  what  was  hi*  hor- 
ror ami  dread  when  he  discovered  that 
the  hair  was  nttaclied  to  a  ghastly  human 
head !  He  fled  home  in  terror,  and  the 
people  crowded  out  to  sec  the  wonder. 
There  they  found  the  corpse  of  Cumin, 
so  entire,  that  if  any  one  could  have 
known  him  alive,  he  must  have  perfectly 
recognised  1m  features.  The  head  pro- 
truded horizontally  from  the  bank,  and 
the  exudation  from  the  body  had  tinged, 
the  saiid  beneath  it  of  a  black  colour,  to  a 
considerable  depth-  The  cause  of  the 
preservation  of  the  body  was  manifestly 
the  dry  ferruginous  sand  it  was  buried  in. 
The  rope  was  found  about  his  neck,  and 
attached  to  the  fatal  beam.  During  the 
night  following  the  discovery  of  the  body, 
the  man's  descendants  carried  all  <>tf,  and 
buried  them  in  the  churchyard  of  Eden- 
killic." 

The  Findfiorn,  though,  during  the 
flood,  well  entitled  to  the  cognomen 
of  "  The  Bridge-Destroyer,"  was 
yet,  like  Wellington  at  Burgos,  often 
repulsed.  He  rose  thirty-one  feet 
against  the  bridge  of  Daltlich,  a  fine 
bold  arch  of  eighty-two  feet  span, 
and  forty-four  from  parapet  to  or- 
dinary water-level,  springing  from 
the  rock — but  after  a  whole  day 
and  night's  cannonade,  he  was  fain 
to  sheer  off  from  that  impregnable 
position.  He  now  approached  the 
Haugh  of  Randolph — vulgarly  called 
llanuoch.  And  although  the  opening 
at  Randolph'*  Bridge  extends  as  the 
rocks  rise  upwards,  till  the  widtli  is 
perhaps  not  less  than  seventy  or 
eiirhty  feet  above,  yet  from  the  sud- 
den turn  the  river  takes  as  it  enters 
this  passage,  the  stream  was  so  check- 
ed-in  its  progress,  tliat  the  Hood  ac- 
tually rose  over  the  very  top  of  the 
rocks,  forry.sjx  feet  above  the  usual 
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hejulit,  :iml  inundated  the  level  part 
of  Han  mich-haugh  that  lies  overt  hem, 
to  tin-  depth  <>t  tour  feet,  making  a 
total  jN-rpendicular  rise  at  this  point 
of  no  lew*  than  fifty  feet  ! 

Leaving  the  "  Bridge-Destroyer" 
in  liis  full-swollen  pride  and  \vraih  at 
Randolph's  Bridge,  let  us  accompany 
Sir  Thomas  while,  according  to  the 
arrangement  proponed  in  hi*  prelimi- 
nary chapter,  he  describes  the  rava- 
ges of  the  river  Divie,  which  falls  into 
the  Findhorn  immediately  below  tiie 
Louse  of  Relugas,  The  Divie  ha-  its 
origin  in  the  hills  dividing  the  di?ti  ict 
of  Braemoray  from  thatoi  Stratlinpe\ , 
and  is  formed  by  the  combination  of 
many  small  streams.  Its  scenery,  for 
a  stretch  of  six  or  seven  miles  below 
the  spot  where  it  leaps  into  the  glen  in 
a  wild  waterfall,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Findhorn,  is  exquisitely  beautiful. 
Mr  Gumming  Bruce's  estate  of  Dun- 
phail  stretches  nearly  to  its  upper 
extremity  five  or  six  miles  abo\  e  the 
fall — and"  he  Aarfarange  of  small  farms 
all  along  its  course,  the  haugh  lauds 
of  which  were  entirely  swept  away 
by  the  flood.  It  carried  away  a  beau- 
tiful bridge  of  one  arch  winch  had 
been  there  for  nearly  a  century.  It 
broke  quite  over  the  parapet;  yet 
still  the  arch  stood  till  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  afterwards,  when  some 
very  large  trees  came  down  with  the 
stream,  stuck  within  it  for  a  time, 
and  the  pressure  accumulating  above, 
it  was  carried  off  en  masse,  aud  actu- 
ally hurried  for  some  distance  down 
the  river,  before  it  went  to  pieces 
and  sunk. 

The  Dorback  which  joins  the  Di- 
vie, comes  from  the  wild  lake  ot 
Lochindorbe,  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  its  insulated  castle, 
aud  has  many  tributary  burns.  One 
of  its  branches  destroyed  abridge  on 
the  Grantown  road,  aud  another  tore 
down  the  bridge  of  Dava,  swept  away 
the  garden  of  the  inn,  and  the  whole 
crop  and  soil  attached  to  it.  The 
Dorback  itself  was  far  from  being 
idle  on  this  great  occasion.  He  ut- 
terly annihilated  the  whole  of  the 
low  lands  of  Lord  Moray's  estate  of 
Braemoray,  and  converted  the  green 
slo  pes  of  the  hills  into  naked  preci- 
p  i  ces.  The  damage  done  on  Mr  Cum- 
in ing  Bruce's  part  of  the  Dorback  is  of 
the  same  character  and  comparative 
extent.  At  the  Ess,  or  waterfall  of 
}Ue  Dorback,  where  the  river  rui\u 
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through  a  ravine  thirty  feet  wide, 
the  flood  was  twenty  feet  high — a 
towering  altitude  for  a  rivulet  which, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  you  may  wade 
— at  a  hundred  fords — knee-deep. 
Lower  down,  the  deluge  of  rain  per- 
formed a  curious  achievement.  It 
so  soaked  and  saturated  about  an 
acre  of  wood  on  the  face  of  a  bank, 
100  feet  high,  that  the  whole  mass, 
with  slopes  and  terraces  covered 
with  birch  and  alder-trees,  gave  way 
at  once,  threw  itself  headlong  down, 
and  bounded  across  the  Dorback, 
blocking  up  the  waters  in  that  tre- 
mendous flood. 

"  William  Macdonald,  the  farmer  of 
Easter  Tillyglens,  witnessed  this  pheno- 
menon. He  told  me  that  it  fell  '  wi'  a 
§ort  o'  a  dumb  sound,'  which,  though 
somewhat  of  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
will  yet  convey  the  true  meaning  better 
than  any  more  correct  expression.  As- 
tonished and  confounded,  Macdonald  re- 
mained gazing.  The  hottom  of  the  val- 
ley is  here  some  200  yards  or  more  wide, 
and  the  flood  nearly  tilled  it.  The  stop- 
page was  not  so  great,  therefore,  as  alto- 
gether to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  stream. 
But  this  sudden  obstacle  created  an  ac- 
cumulation of  water  behind  it,  which 
went  on  increasing  for  nearly  an  hour, 
till,  becoming  too  powerful  to  be  longer 
resisted,  the  enormous  dam  began  to  yield, 
and  was  swept  off  at  once,  and  hurled 
onwards  like  a  floating  island.  But  this 
was  not  all ;  for  while  Macdonald  was 
standing,  lost  in  wonderment,  to  behold 
his  farm  thus  sailing  off  to  the  ocean  by 
acres  at  a  time,  better  than  half  an  acre 
more  of  it  rent  itself  away  from  its  native 
hill,  and  descended  at  once,  with  a  whole 
grove  of  trees  on  it,  to  the  river,  where  it 
rested  most  accurately  on  its  natural  base. 
The  flood  immediately  assailed  this,  and 
carried  off  the  greater  part  of  it  piecemeal. 
Part  of  it  yet  remains,  however,  with  the 
trees  growing  on  it,  in  the  upright  posi- 
tion, after  having  travelled  through  a  ho- 
rizontal distance  of  .60  or  70  yards,  with 
a  perpendicular  descent  of  not  less  than  GO 
feet." 

The  Dorback  then  destroyed  the 
beautiful  meal-mill  and  carding-mill 
of  Dunphail.  The  whole  family,  con- 
sisting of  the  miller,  a  most  merito- 
rious and  ingenious,  and  what  is  far 
better,  religious  young  man,  Wil- 
liam Sutherland — a  boy  his  brother 
• — the  assistant  miller — a  lad,  and  a 
servant  girl,  found  themselves  sur- 

founded  by  the  flood.    As  they  were 
ngaged  in  family  worship,  dow!l 
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came  the  river  suddenly  upon  them, 
pouring  into  the  house  both  by  the 
doors  and  windows.  But  here  we 
must  quote  the  miller's  own  impres- 
sive account  of  the  affair  : 

"  '  I  ran,'  said  the  miller,  '  to  the  bed 
where  my  little  brother  lay  ;  and, -snatch- 
ing him   up,   I  carried  him  out   to  the 
meal-mill,  the  floor  of  which  was  elevated 
and  dry,  and  I  kindled  a  fire  on  the  bricks 
to  keep  him  and  the  lass  warm.      By  this 
time,  the  cattle  were  up  to  the  bellies  in 
water  in  the  byre ;  and  I  ran  to  throw 
straw  bundles  under  them  and  the  pigs, 
to   raise    them,    to   prevent    their    being 
drowned.      I  had  hardly  returned  to  the 
house,  when  the  south  gable,  which  had 
the  current  beating  against  it,  fell  inwards 
on  the  other  room,  and  I  was  instantly 
obliged  to  knock  out  that  window  in  the 
north  gable,  to  let  the  water  escape,  other- 
wise we  must  have  perished  where  we 
were.      About  five  o'clock,  I  observed  my 
neighbours    John    Grant    and    his    wife 
standing  on  the  bank  in  front.     The  dis- 
tance between  us  was  not  thirty  yards, 
yet  I  could  not  make  them  hear  for  the 
fearsome  roar  of  the  water,  which  was 
now  quite  tremendous.     Large  trees  were 
constantly   coming    down    and    striking 
against  the  carding-mill.      The  look  np 
the  water  was  awful.      It  seemed  as  if 
a  sea  was  coming  down  upon  us,  with 
terrible  waves,  tossing  themselves  into  the 
air,  much  higher  than  the  houses.      I  saw 
Grant's  wife  go  up  the  bank,  and  she  re- 
turned some  time  afterwards  with  four 
men.    We  watched  them  consulting  toge- 
ther, and  our  hopes  rose  high  ;  but  when 
we  saw   them   leave  the    place  without 
making  any  attempt  to  save  us,  we  thought 
tliat  all  hope  for  us  in  this  world  was  gone. 
Willingly  would  I  have  given  all  I  had, 
or  might  expect  to  possess,  to  have  plant- 
ed but  the  soles  of  my  feet,  and  those  of 
my  companions,   on  yon  bit   green   sod, 
then  still  untouched  by  the  waters.   Every 
moment  we  expected  the  crazed  walls  of 
the  house  to  yield,  and  to  bury  us  in  their 
ruins,  or  that  we  and  it  together  should 
be   swept  away.      We  began  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  fate  that  seemed  to  await 
us.      I   thank   Almighty   God  that  sup- 
ported me  in  that  hour  of  trial.      I  felt 
calm  and  collected,  a  id  my  assistant  was 
no  less  so.      My  little 'brother,  too,  said 
he  was  na  feared  ;  but  the  woman  and 
the  lad  were  frantic,  and  did  nothing  but 
shriek  and  wring  their  hands. 

"  '  While  we  were  in  this  situation,  we 
suddenly  saw  about  sixty  people-  coming 
down  the  bank,  and  our  hopes  revived. 
The  four  men  had  gone  to  raise  the  coun- 
try, and  they  now  appeared  with  ropec, 
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All  oar  attention  was  fixed  on  their  mo- 
tioni,  They  drove  a  post  Into  the  ground, 
and  threw  the  end  of  a  thick  rope  across 
to  me.  This  we  Axed  to  a  strong  beam, 
and  jammed  it  within  the  front  window, 
\\-liilit  they  on  the  bank  made  fast  the 
other  end  of  it  to  the  post.  A  smaller 
rope  was  thrown  over.  This  I  fastened 
round  the  boy's  waist,  and  he  was  dragged 
through  tin-  water  to  the  bank,  supporting 
himself  all  the  way  on  the  larger  rope, 
that  was  stretched  between  the  window 
and  the  post.  The  lass  lost  her  held,  and 
was  taken  out  half  drowned;  but,  thank 
Providence  !  we  were  all  saved.  By  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  water  had  so 
fallen,  that  I  made  my  way  in  to  give  pro* 
vender  to  the  beasts.  I  then  found  that 
the  whole  Dorback  had  come  over  from 
the  west  side  of  the  valley,  and  cut  a  new 
course  close  at  the  back  of  the  mill*.  All 
the  mill-leads  were  cut  entirely  away.  A 
deep  ravine  was  dug  out  between  the 
houses  and  the  bank — their  foundations' 
were  undermined  in  that  direction— the 
machinery  destroyed — the  gables  next  the 
river  carried  away — and  all,  even  the  very 
ground,  so  ruined,  that  it  is  quite  impossU 
Lie  ever  to  have  mills  here  again.' " 

So  much  for  the  exploits  of  the 
Dorback  before  he  joined  the  Divie ; 
and  now  a  few  words  more  of  the 
Divie  before  lie  joins  the  Findhorn— 
and  then  a  few  pages,  perhaps  more, 
of  the  "Bridge-Destroyer,"  before 
he  joins  the  Sea. 

We  grieve  to  say,  that  the  Divie 
shewed  himself  by  his  conduct  to  his 
excellent  benefactor  and  benefactress, 
Mr  and  Mrs  Gumming  Bruce,  a  mon- 
ster of  ingratitude.  The  new  house  of 
Diinphaii,  then  partly  inhabited,  and 
on  the  eve  of  being  finished  at  the  time 
of  the  floods,  is  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  Mr  Playfair's  classical  taste. 
It  stands  on  a  wide  lawn,  50  feet  from 
the  verge  of  a  bank  in  front,  at  the 
base  of  which  there  is  an  old  channel, 
where  there  was  little  water  except 
in  floods,  and  600  feet  from  the  pro- 
per and  ordinary  course  of  the  river 
thatruus  along  the  steep  and  wooded 
bank  bounding  the  valley  to  the  west 
The  intermediate  space  was  occupied 
by  a  broad,  green,  and  partially  wood- 
ed island  of  some  acres  in  extent. 
On  the  evening  of  the  3d,  the  Divie 
rose  so  as  to  carry  away  two  hand- 
some wooden  bridges,  and,  an  em- 
bankmentat  the  upper  end  of  the  is- 
land having  given  way,  a  mighty  tor- 
rent  poured  towards  the  house.  Mr 
<  "turning  Bruce  prevailed  on  his 
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wife  and  daughter  to  leave  Dunphaii, 
for  the  house  of  a  friend.  Before 
doing  so,  about  six  in  the  evening, 
their  anxiety  had  been  extremely  ex- 
cited for  the  fate  of  a  favourite  old 
pony,  then  at  pasture  in  the  island. 
Though  the  house  of  Dunphaii  it«>lt' 
was  about  to  be  in  jeopardy,  their 
feeling  hearts  felt  for  old  Dobbin. 

"  As  the  spot  had  never  been  flooded 
in  the  memory  of  man,  no  one  thought  of 
removing  him  until  it  was  too  late.  When 
the  embankment  gave  way,  and  the  patches 
of  green  gradually  diminished,  Dobbin, 
now  in  his  twenty-seventh  yesir,  and  in 
shape  something  like  a  74-  gun-ship  rut 
down  to  a  frigate,  was  seen  galloping  about 
in  great  alarm,  as  the  wreck  of  roots  and 
trees  floated  past  him,  and  as  the  last  spot  of 
grass  disappeared,  he  was  given  up  for  lost. 
At  this  moment  he  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  cross  the  stream  under  the  house, — was 
turned  head  over  heels  by  its  force — rose 
again,  with  his  head  up  the  river — made 
boldly  up  against  it,  but  was  again  borne 
down  and  turned  over — every  one  believed 
him  gone,  when,  rising  once  more,  and 
setting  down  the  waste  of  water,  he  cross- 
ed both  torrents,  and  landed  safely  on  the 
opposite  bank." 

Mr  Gumming  Bruce  returned  to 
Dunphaii  at  ten  o'clock,  and  then  the 
river  had  undermined  the  bank  the 
house  stood  on  to  within  fonr  paces 
of  the  foundation  of  thekitcheiito\ver, 
and  at  eleven,  there  were  only  three 
yards  then  left  to  count  on.  At  two 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  it  came 
12  feet  within  the  height  of  the  bank, 
flowing  16  or  18  feet  immediately 
below,  where,  in  general,  the  old 
water-course  was  dry,  and  the  bank 
fell  within  one  yard  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  east-tower.  Mr  Gumming 
Bruce  then  ordered  every  one  to  quit 
the  building,  and  he  and  his  people 
took  their  station  at  some  distance, 
to  witness  the  fate  of  the  beautiful 
structure.  But  at  four  o'clock  the 
river  began  to  subside,  and  the  house 
was  saved. 

"  Tin-  ruin  and  devastation  of  the  place 
was  dreadful.  The  shrubbery  all  along 
the  river  side,  with  its  little  hill  and 
moss-house,  had  vanished ;  two  stone  and 
three  wooden  bridges  were  carried  off;  the 
beautiful  fringe  of  wood  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  with  the  ground  it  grew  on, 
were  washed  to  the  ocean,  together  with 
all  those  sweet  and  pastoral  projections  of 
the  fields,  which  gave  so  peaceful  and  fer- 
tile a  character  to  the  valley  ;  whilst  the 
one*  gwn  bland,  robbed  of  Its  gronpi 
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trees,  and  furrowed  by  a  dozen  channels, 
was  covered  with  large  stones,  gravel,  and 
torn  up  roots.  The  rock  in  the  old  chan- 
nel had  been  rendered  unavailing  by  the 
great  quantity  of  gravel  brought  down, 
which  raised  the  water  over  it,  so  that  it 
acted  against  the  superincumbent  mass  of 
mortary  gravel  that  was  incapable  of  re- 
sisting it ;  and  thus  the  house  was  left  in 
the  midst  of  ruin — like  a  precious  gem, 
the  lustre  and  effect  of  which  have  been 
destroyed  by  its  setting  being  injured,  and 
the  stone  itself  left  in  jeopardy.  '  Dread- 
ful, indeed,'  says  Mrs  dimming  Bruce, 
feelingly,  in  a  billet  written  in  reply  to 
our  enquiries,  '  is  the  devastation  that  a 
few  hours  have  wrought.  But  we  must 
be  thankful  that  all  around  us  are  safe. 
God's  will  be  done.  I  daresay  we  were 
all  too  proud  of  the  beauty  of  our  valley, 
—a  beauty  which  we  had  not  given,  and 
could  not  take  away,  but  which  has  va- 
nished in  an  instant  before  His  sweeping 
arm.'" 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  all  losses 
in  this  life  should  be  met ;  and  though 
from  the  eyes  of  her  who  felt  and 
feels  thus,  the  "  beauty  of  our  valley" 
be  indeed  gone,  yet  it  shall  endure 
for  ever  before  her  imagination,  thus 
kindled  always  by  a  light  from  hea- 
ven. 

But  we  now  accompany  the  Avor- 
thy  Baronet  to  his  own  "  Relugas," 
where  the  Divie  acted  nearly  as  wick- 
ed a  part  as  at  Dunphail.  Yet,  after 
all,  we  believe  in  our  conscience  that 
he  could  not  help  it.  The  man  who, 
when  hurried  headlong  by  the  force 
of  one  single,  or  twenty  united  swol- 
len passions,  would  seek,  after 
spreading  irremediable  misery  far 
and  wide,  to  palliate  his  wickedness 
by  the  plea  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
voluntary  agent,  is  suitably  answered 
by  an  immediate  order  for  his  exe- 
cution. But  a  river  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  marshes  of  earth  and  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  cannot  successfully 
fight  against  his  Will-o'-wisps  and 
his  Stars.  We  have  sometimes  seen 
a  stream  vainly  resisting  earth,  air, 
and  sky  to  flood  him,  and  trying  to 
make  his  escape  into  bays  and  nooks 
• — but  it  would  not  do — he  soon  be- 
came red,  and  then  raving — mad  as 
well  as  drumly — and  knocking  his 
head  against  rocks  and  bridges,  rush- 
ed howling  like  a  maniac  to  the  sea. 
On  the  3d  and  4th  of  August,  the 
Divie  was  indeed  an  object  rather  of 

Sity  than  of  anger— of  poetical  won- 
er  and  awe,  than  of  moral  blame 
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and  condemnation.  Sir  Thomas,  who 
suffered  so  sadly  from  his  insanity, 
compassionately  saw  his  conduct  in 
this  light,  and  for  sake  qf  his  many 
virtues,  regards  him  with  entire  for- 
giveness. 

The  chief  part  of  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  Relugas,  occupies  a  pe- 
ninsula bounded  to  the  east  by  the 
Divie,  and  to  the  west  by  the  Find- 
horn.  The  house  stands  on  a  ter- 
race facing  the  west,  in  which  direc- 
tion the  lawn  stretches  towards  the 
Findhorn.  The  south  front  looks 
over  the  garden,  extending  up  the 
glen  of  the  Divie,  and  immediately 
above  a  wooded  bank,  which  slopes 
from  the  garden  into  an  island  call- 
ed the  Mill  Island,  formed  by  the 
water  led  off  from  the  Divie  as  a 
mill-stream.  This  mill-stream  ran 
peacefully  along  the  base  of  that  su- 
perbly wooded  bank,  where  trees  of 
all  kinds  grew  to  the  height  of  eighty 
feet,  and  produced  an  impenetrable 
shade.  The  side  of  the  Mill  Island, 
next  the  Divie  itself,  was  defended 
by  a  spine  of  wooded  rocks,  rising 
abruptly,  and  terminating  at  the  up- 
per end  in  a  picturesque  castellated 
mass  called  the  Otter's  Rock.  On 
the  Mill  Island  itself  the  greatest 
care  was  lavished,  the  peaceful  mill* 
stream,  the  lawny  grass  glades,  the 
winding  walks,  and  the  rocky  ridges, 
having  all  been  adorned  with  all  that 
was  most  rare,  till  it  was  converted 
into  a  spot  of  delightful  retirement. 
At  the  back  of  the  house,  a  pictu- 
resque conical  wooded  hill,  called 
the  Doune,  rises  to  the  eastward. 
The  Divie  coming  from  the  south, 
after  skirting  the  whole  length  of  the 
Mill  Island,  strikes  against  the  south- 
ern base  of  the  Doune,  and  then  turns 
off  to  the  eastward  at  a  right  angle, 
immediately  above  which  point  the 
stables  and  other  offices  stand,  40 
feet  perpendicular,  and  158  feet  ho-, 
rizontal  from  the  water's  edge,  form- 
ing two  sides  of  a  square  correspond- 
ing to  the  angle  of  the  river.  After 
leaving  the  offices,  the  Divie  sweeps 
for  a  circuit  of  half  a  mile  round  the 
south,  east,  and  north  bases  of  the 
Doune,  between  lofty  and  rocky 
banks,  luxuriantly  wooded  with 
stately  timber,  and  along  the  min- 
gled lawns  and  wooded  banks  that 
slope  towards  its  stream  from  the 
north  front  of  the  house,  it  pursue?) 
its  course  westward  to  join  tne 
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horn,  which  it  doc-,  ut  no  trout  dis- 
tance from  Randolph  Bridge —  the 
poiut,  our  renders  may  remember,  at 
which  we  forsook  for  a  while — to 
return  to  him  by  and  by,"  The  llrid:.re- 
Destroyer." 

Such  was— :uid  i>— thou_rh  much 
beauty  for  the  pre^-m  has  disappear- 
ed— Keluga>.  On  the  evening  of 
Monday  tln>  -'Id,  hfiuir  roused  while 
at  dinner  by  alarmin-  accounts  uf 
the  rivers,  tin-  I'aiuily  took  their  way 
through  tin-  garden  to  tlicir  favourite 
.Mill  1-laiid.  Sir  Thomas,  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  a  little  rustic  Doric 
teuiple,  partly  constructed  of  mason- 
ry, and  partly  of  impeded  spruce 
trees,  that  occupied  an  isolated  rock- 
above  a  broken  cascade  crossed  by 
picturesque  bridges,  said  to  the  gar- 
dener, "  John,  I  fear  our  temple  may 
be  in  some  danger  if  this  goes  on." 
— "  ()u,  sir,  it's  awaelse,"  (already,) 
was  John's  reply — and  looking  up — 
says  Sir  Thomas,  "  The  Divie  ap- 
palled us !" 

"  It  resembled  the  outlet  to  some  great 
inland  sea,  that  bad  suddenly  broken  from 
its  hounds.  It  was  already  8  or  10  feet 
higher  than  any  one  had  erer  seen  it,  and 
settin:,'  directly  down  against  the  .sloping 
terrace  under  tin1  offices,  where  we  were 
gUiiiding,  it  washed  up  over  the  shrubs 
and  strawberry-b.-ds,  with  a  strange  and 
alarming  flux  and  reflux-,  dashing  out 
over  the  ground  10  or  15  yards  at  a  time, 
— covering  the  knees  of  some  of  the  party, 
standing,  as  they  thought,  far  beyond  its 
reach, — and,  retreating  with  a  suction, 
which  it  required  great  exertion  to  resist. 
The  whirlpool  produced  by  the  turn  of 
the  river,  was  in  some  places  elevutf>l  It) 
or  12  feet  above  other  parts  of  it.  The 
flood  filled  the  whole  space  from  the  rock* 
of  the  right  kink  on  the  east,  to  the  base 
of  the  wooded  slope,  funning  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Mill  Island,  thus  covering 
the  whole  of  that  beautiful  spot,  except 
where  two  rocky  wooded  knolls,  and  the 
Otter's  Rock  beyond  them,  appeared  from 
its  eastern  side.  The  temple  was  indeed 
gone,  as  well  as  its  bridges,  and  four  other 
rnttic  bridges  in  the  island.  Already  its  tall 
ornamental  trees  had  begun  to  yield,  one  by 
one,  to  the  pressure  and  undermining  of 
the  water,  and  to  the  shocks  they  received 
from  the  beams  of  the  Duupuail  wooden 
bridges.  The  noise  was  a  distinct  com- 
bination of  two  kinds  of  sound  ;  unu,  an 
uniformly  continued  roar,  the  other  like 
r.ipidly  repealed  discharges  of  many  can- 
iiiins  at  once.  The  lir.sc  of  the,,.'  proceed- 
ed fr»m  the  violence  of  the  water;  the 
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oth.r,  \\hicli  wan  heard  through   it,  and, 
as  it   \\eie,  uiiii'led    by  it.  came  from    the 

i-pliirill.Mj  -     stillles    \tliirll     tin'     stir, nil     Was 

hurling    over    its    uneven    bed    oi 
\l'.,<.-   all    this    wits    heard    the    li.ndlike 
shriek  ot  the  wind,  yoHing.ti*  if  the  demon 
nl     desi.l.iiion    had    hern    tiding    upon    i;-. 
hlast.       The  haves  ut'  the  tr,  ex  \\  ei  e  sit  ipl 
ol)'  and    whirled    into   the   air,  un>l 
thick  boughs  and  st.-iii>  \\i-rebenili 
cracking  beneath  the  tempfst,  and  i;ri..in- 
ing  like  terrified   creatun  .,    impatient    to 
escaj.e  from     the    Coils  of   the    Wilt,  i 

pent." 

How  fared  the  beautiful  and  be- 
loved Mill  Island?  All  its  magnifi- 
cent trees  \vere  falling  like  grass  !,,•- 
neath  tbe  mower's  scythe.  Nume- 
rous as  they  were,  says  the  Uarouet, 
feelingly,  they  were  all  individually 
well-known  friends.  Each  a>  it  fell 
gave  one  enormous  plash  on  the  sur- 
face— then  a  plunge — then  the  root 
appeared  above  water  for  a  moment 
— then  again  all  was  submerged — 
then  uprose  the  stem,  disbranched 
and  peeled — ami  finally  they  either 
hurled  round  in  the  cauldron,  or 
darted  like  arrows  down  the  ri\  n . 

How  stood  the  bridge  over  the 
Divie  to  the  north  of  the  house  ? 
Here,  the  river,  bounding  out  from 
the  rocky  glen  behind  the  Doune.uas 
fearful.  The  arch  is  124  feet  high, 
and  its  span  from  rock  to  rock,  Oil 
feet.  The  flood  fdled  more  than  two 
thirds  of  its  height — yet  all  night  tin- 
bridge  stood  fast — though  the  wide 
body  of  water  which  covered  the 
Mill  Island,  and  wrought  such  devas- 
tation there,  had  all  to  pass  through 
that  narrow  chasm.  All  the  MT\  ants 
who  lived  in  the  offices  had  sat  up 
the  whole  night  in  dread  of  the  buil 
ing  being  carried  away.  .Mornii 
then  came — and  Sir  Thomas  thu 
describes  the  scene : 


"  I  hurried  out.      But.  prepared  ns  my 

mind  had  been  for  a  scene  of  devastation, 
how  much  did  the  reality  exceed  my  worst 
anticipations!  Tbe  Divie  had  apparently 
subsided,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  more  be- 
cause it  had  widened  and  disencumbered 
its  course,  than  from  any  actual  dimiii 
tion  of  its  waters.  The  whole  Mill  Island 
was  cleared  completely  of  .shrubs,  tre 
and  soil.  e\cept  the  hard  summit  toward-, 
the  Otter's  Uork  ;  and,  instead  of  the 
space  being  tilled  \vilh  thut  -wilder' 

I  into  which  the  eye  found  diliicnlu 
in  penetrating, one  vast  and  powerful  red 
coloured  river,  dividing  itself  into  t\\< 
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branches  against  the  other  rocks,  flowed  in 
large  streams  around  it,  withoutone  sii)gle 
obstacle  to  its  action  ;  with  less  turmoil 
than  before  indeed,  but  with  the  terrible 
majesty  of  a  mighty  conqueror  sweeping 
sternly 'over  the  carnage  of  his  recent  vic- 
tory. And  well  might  the  enemy  tri- 
umph ! — For,  besides  the  loss  of  the  Mill 
Island,  which  I  had  looked  for,  the  beau- 
tiful hanging  bank,  covered  with  majestic 
forest  and  ornamental  trees,  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  growth  so  fresh  and  vigorous, 
had  vanished  like  the  scenery  of  a  dream, 
and,  in  its  place,  was  the  garden  hedge, 
running  for  between  200  and  300  yards, 
alwuj  the  brink  of  a  red  alluvial  pcrpen-, 
dicular  precipice  50  feet  h'ujli,  with  the 
broad  remorseless  flood,  rolling  at  its  base, 
eating  into  its  foundation,  and,  every  suc- 
cessive minute,  bringing  down  masses  of 
many  cubic  yards.  And  then,  from  time 
to  time,  some  tall  and  graceful  tree,  on 
the  brink  of  the  fractured  portions  of  the 
bank  at  either  end,  would  slowly  and 
magnificently  bend  its  head,  and  launch 
into  the  foaming  waves  below.  The 
whole  scene  had  an  air  of  unreality  about 
it  that  bewildered  the  senses.  It  was  like 
some  of  those  wild  melodramatic  exhibi- 
tions, where  nature's  operations  are  out- 
heroded  by  the  mechanist  of  a  theatre,  and 
where  mountains  are  thrown  down,  by 
artificial  storms." 


The  ruin  here  described  was  very 
much  owing  to  the  confinement  of 
the  Divie  for  a  great  way  above  the 
waterfall,  and  its  bursting  at  once 
from  the  gorge  below  it,  called  Mac- 
roa's  Loup,  into  the  wider  theatre  of 
its  havoc.  The  height  of  the  flood 
at  Macrae's  Loup  was  no  less  than 
40  feet  above  the  ordinary  level ! 
The  river  from  that  spot  towards  the 
house  and  offices  used  to  present 
one  of  the  richest  scenes  imaginable. 
But  when  the  water  had  ebbed  away, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  dark 
ravine  of  sand  and  gravel,  covered 
with  huge  rounded  lumps  of  stone. 
The  oflices  were  within 'a  yard  of 
the  crumbling  precipice  of  earth ! 
Though  they  stand — if  we  rightly 
understand  the  Baronet — 158  feet 
horizontal  from  what  used  to  be  the 
water's  edge !  The  cjuantity  of  gra- 
vel and  stone,  indeed,  brought  down 
by  the  Divie  was  far  greater  than  by 
any  other  river.  It  used  to  be  re- 
markable for  the  depth  of  its  pools; 
but  the  flood  completely  obliterated 
them,  and  for  many  weeks  after- 
wards a  dog  might  have  walked 
down  its  whole  course  from  Eden- 
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killie  Church  to  the  Findliorn,  with- 
out having  occasion  to  swim  one 
yard  !  The  Swimming  Pool  at  Relu- 
gas,  was  16  feet  deep.  It  has  now 
20  feet  deep  of  gravel  laid  into  it, 
and  is  converted  into  a  shallow,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  4  feet  higher  than 
the  former  surface  of  the  water ! 

A  branch  of  the  pleasure  walks 
leads  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Di- 
vie, as  you  enter  the  Relugas  pro- 
perty from  the  Dunphail  march,  for 
more  than  two  miles,  to  the  point  of 
its  junction  with  the  Findhorn.  Sir 
Thomas  having  had  lessons  read  to 
him  by  former  floods,  had  conducted 
the  line  at  an  elevation  thought  by 
all  to  be  above  all  danger. 

"  The  rocks  and  recesses  of  the  wooded 
banks,  and  the  little  grassy  slopes,  were 
covered  in  a  wild  way  with  many  thou- 
sand shrubs,  of  all  kinds,  especially  with 
laurels,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  lilacs,  and 
a  profusion  of  roses,  which  were  thriving 
vigorously,  and  beginning  to  bear  blos- 
soms, whilst  the  rocks  were  covered  with 
the  different  saxifrages,  hung  with  all 
sorts  of  creepers,  and  enamelled  with  a 
variety  of  garden  flowers,  all  growing 
artlessly,  as  if  sown  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture. The  path  was  therefore  considered 
to  be  not  unworthy  of  the  exquisite  sce- 
nery through  which  it  led.  But  the  flood 
of  the  3d  and  4th  of  August  left  not  one 
fragment  of  it  remaining,  from  one  encl 
to  the  other.  Not  a  tree,  or  shrub,  or 
flower,  or  piece  of  soil,  nay,  or  of  moss  or 
lichen,  is  to  be  seen  beneath  that  boldly 
and  sublimely  sketched  line  of  flood,  that 
appears  on  either  side,  and  from  end  to 
end  of  these  rocks,  like  the  awful  hand- 
writing of  God  on  the  wall." 

The  point  of  junction  between  the 
Divie  and  the  Findhorn  was  termi- 
nated by  a  picturesque  rock  covered 
with  trees,  and  rendered  accessible 
by  a  rustic  bridge.  The  waves,  at 
this  meeting  of  the  waters,  were  ter- 
rific, tossing  themselves  20  feet  into 
the  air,  and  throwing  up  the  drift 
trees,  and  other  bodies,  to  a  great 
height.  The  bridge  and  the  trees 
on  the  rock  were  swept  away,  and 
not  even  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  tuft  of 
moss  left. 


"  The  damage  done  at  Relugas  by  the 
flood,  is  perhaps  not  more,  in  actual  va- 
lue, than  L.  1200;  yet,  when  the  rocky 
defences  all  along  this  very  small  property 
are  considered,  even  this  sum  is  great. 
But  the  beauties  of  nature  cannot  be  esti- 
mated in  money ;  and  although  Relugas 
L 
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has  yet  enough  left  to  captivate  strangers, 
and  to  make  them  wonder  how  there 
.  c, i,],l  have  been  any  thing  to  regret ;  yet 
ten  thousand  points  of  locality  are  lost, 
on  tvhirh  IIUIIL;  many  long-rhei  Nln-il  a-^i- 
ciations  with  the  memory  of  those  who 
can  never  return  t»  Minetify  the  new 
scenes  resulting  from  the  lute  catastrophe. 
The  flood  of  the  vfTth  did  no  injury  here. 
1'rindpal  Baird,  being  on  his  way  to  lle- 
lugas  from  Torres,  on  that  day,  called  to 
the  postboy  to  stop  as  be  was  crossing 
the  Divie  bridge,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
view  of  the  scenery.  '  Na,  na,  sir!'  roar- 
*d  the  lad,  smacking  his  whip,  '  these 
arc  ower  kittle  times  to  be  stopping  on 
brigs !' " 

We  now  return  from  the  Dorback 
and  the  Divie  to  the  Findhorn,  whom 
we  left  at  Randolph's  Bridge  :— 

"  The  next  spot  I  visited  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4-th,  was  the  Findhorn,  at  Ran- 
dolph's Bridge.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  flood  rose  to  the  height 
of  fifty  feet  there.  I  found  it  in  its  great- 
est grandeur,  flooding  over  the  whole 
haugh  of  Rannocb,  carrying  large  tree?, 
with  their  roots  and  branches,  triumph- 
antly around  it,  and  washing  so  far  up 
the  road  leading  down  to  it,  as  very  nearly 
to  run  into  a  course  which  I  have  often 
been  wondered  at  for  calling  an  ancient 
channel  of  the  river.  The  turmoil  of  the 
surges  was  so  tremendous,  that  the  pri- 
mitive rocks  shook,  as  the  Divie  bridge 
had  done  the  previous  evening.  Nothing 
can  convey  an  idea  of  the  vio'ence  and  ve- 
locity of  the  water  that  shot  away  from 
the  whirling  sea  above  the  cliffs.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  follow  with  the  eye 
the  trees  and  wreck  that  floated  like  straws 
on  its  surface.  The  force  was  as  much 
more  than  that  of  a  raging  ocean,  as  gun- 
powder ignited  within  the  confined  tube 
of  a  cannon  is  more  terribly  powerful 
than  the  same  material  when  suffered  to 
explode  on  the  open  ground.  I  was  par- 
ticularly struck  here  with  an  example  of 
the  fact,  that  trees  exposed  to  occasional 
struggles  with  torrents,  instinctively  pre- 
pare themselves  to  resist  them.  I  obser- 
ved one  tall  ash,  growing  a  little  way 
above  Randolph's  Bridge,  covered  to  at 
'  least  four-fifths  of  its  height.  It  Was  bro- 
ken over  at  last,  but,  having  been  taught 
by  experience  to  resist  the  action  of  water, 
it  was  not  rent  away,  whilst  all  those 
which  had  never  l>een  visited  by  floods  be- 
fore, were  torn  up  like  weeds.  Before  I 
left  this  spot,  I  saw  one  of  the  under  gar- 
deners wade  into  the  water  as  it  had  be- 
gun to  ebb  on  the  hau^h,  and,  with  his 
umbrella,  drive  ashore  and  capture  a  fine 
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:.,ilim>n,  nt  an  elevation  of  fifty  feet  above 
the  ordinal ;/  lev d  of  the.  finahorn." 

We  next  behold  him  carrying  off, 
at  Logie,  two  acres  of  very  line 
full-grown  timber,  soil  and  all.  The 
mill  here,  standing  seventy-two  ho- 
rizontal feet  from  the  brink  of  the 
rock  over  the  river,  and  fifteen  per- 
pendicular feet  above  the  level  of  its 
mid-channel,  had  a  narrow  escape. 
It  was  flooded  three  feet  deep  in 
its  upper  story ;  but  was  saved  from 
destruction  by  a  row  of  large  ash- 
trees  firmly  rooted  between  it  and 
the  river.  From  Lord  Moray's  Haugh 
of  Logie,  some  of  the  largest  oaks  in 
Scotland  were  rent  away,  and  seven 
acres  of  very  valuable  land  carried 
off.  Sir  William  Gumming  lost  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  of  magnificent  trees 
from  a  beautiful  spot  near  the  Roane, 
and  a  wooded  island,  160  yards  loug, 
by  20  broad,  was  swept  entirely  away 
from  Ranflat  Haugh.  Cot  hall  mills, 
too,  farther  down,  belonging  to  Sir 
William,  were  totally  annihilated. 
They  consisted  of  an  extensive  group 
of  buildings,  three  stories  high,  con- 
taining flour,  meal,  and  barley  mills, 
with  all  manner  of  appurtenances.  Not 
a  vestige  remains;  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  river  now  runs  through 
the  spot  where  they  stood.  Sir  Tho-f 
mas  himself  saw  one  of  the  freestone 
lintels,  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  by 
one  foot  one  way,  and  nine  inches 
the  other,  lying  two  miles  below  the 
site  of  the  mills  I  Sir  William  Cum- 
ming's  magnificent  drive,  which  ran 
under  the  bluff  Craig  of  Coultcrnose, 
superbly  finished,  and  beautifully 
planted  with  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  was  completely  destroyed, 
and  sixteen  acres  of  land  were,  cut 
off  entirely  from  his  farm  of  ^Inn- 
dole. — Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
power  hereabouts  of  the  Fiudhorn. 
The  medium  width  of  the  channel  at 
the  Limestone  Craig  of  Coulternose, 
is  185  feet.  The  mean  depth  of  a  num- 
ber of  soundings,  taken  across  the 
river,  at  its  ordinary  state,  is  about 
three  feet  four  inches,  above  which 
the  flood  rose  fourteen  feet  ei^ht 
inches,  making  the  total  depth  ei 
een  feet — so  that  a  transverse 
tion  of  the  column  of  water 
through  must  have  had  a  snj 
face  of  3330  square  feet  moving,! 
force  and  velocity  perfectly  im 
ceivable.  It  is  proposed  to  bui 
the  new  bridge  here — to  supply 
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place  of  Randolpli  Bridge,  which  was 
swept  away,  and  that  the  span  shall 
be  160  feet,  which  will  form  the 
grandest  feature  of  one  of  the  finest 
possible  landscapes. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  flood 
raging  chiefly  against  plains,  woods, 
rocks,  and  bridges — but  now  the 
Findhorn  threatened  and  endanger- 
ed human  life,  and  his  progress  is 
contemplated  with  a  far  deeper — 
with  a  tragic  interest.  Terrific  was 
the  discharge  of  water,  wreck,  and 
stones  that  burst  from  the  pass  at 
the  Craig  of  Coulternose,  over  the 
extensive  plain  of  Forres,  spread- 
ing devastation  abroad  on  that  rich 
and  beautifully  hedgerowed  country. 
On  Monday  the  3d  of  August,  Dr 
Brands  of  Forres,  a  gentleman,  as  it 
appears,  of  rare  intrepidity,  was  pro- 
fessionally called  to  the  western 
side  of  the  river,  which  he  forded  on 
horseback.  Before  he  had  crossed  the 
second  branch  of  the  stream,  he  saw 
the  flood  come  thundering  down — 
his  horse  was  caught  by  it — he  was 
compelled  to  swim,  and  he  had  not 
long  touched  dry  land,  ere  the  river 
had  risen  six  feet.  After  dinner  at 
Moy,  he  accompanied  Mr  Suter,  the 
worthy  dweller  there,  to  several  cot- 
tages, advising  the  inmates  to  leave 
them  without  delay,  and  come  to 
Moy — a  kind  advice,  which  was  taken 
by  all  except  the  family  of  one  Kerr, 
who,  trusting  to  their  great  distance 
from  the  river,  somewhat  obstinate- 
ly refused  to  move.  The  house  of 
Moy,  by  ten  at  night,  was  filled  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  flying 
from  the  flood.  "  There's  twa  fa- 
milies yonder  wholly  surrounded," 
cried  a  voice, "  and  as  for  poor  Sandy 
Smith!  Poor  Funns  !  Naebody  can 
ever  houp  till  see  him  or  his  family 
again."  This  Sandy  Smith  was  an 
active  boatman,  commonly  called 
JVhins,  or,  in  the  provincial  pronun- 
ciation, Funns,  from  his  residence  on 
a  piece  of  furzy  pasture,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  river.  A  far  dis- 
tant gleam  of  light  came  from  his 
window.  "  I  have  often  heard  of  a 
ray  of  hope,"  said  Mr  Suter,  "  but 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  experien- 
ced it  in  a  literal  sense."  What  too 
was  to  become  of  the  Kerrs  at  Stripe- 
side  !  Here  we  must  record  in  our 
pages  an  incident  most  honourable 
to  the  humanity  and  courage  of  Mr 
Suter: 


*'  But  farther  consideration  for  them 
was  extinguished  for  a  time,  by  the  loud 
screams  that  proceeded  from  the  garden- 
er's wife  and  children  near  the  offices  at 
Moy.  They  hastened  thither,  and  found 
the  flood  rushing  strongly  about  the  house. 
It  was  not  yet  too  deep  to  wade,  but  the 
river  was  making  rapid  advances,  whilst 
the  people  were  debating  what  was  best 
to  be  done.  '  I  will  go  myself  and  save 
them  ! '  cried  Mr  Suter.  '  God  forbid  that 
ye  sould  risk  yoursell  alane,  sir  !'  said  an 
elderly  woman  standing  by ;  '  I'll  gang 
wi'  ye.' — '  Come  along  then, madam,'  said 
he,  offering  his  arm  to  the  old  lady,  whom 
he  now  recognised  to  be  Widow  Ross,  his 
washerwoman^  who  had  only  a  short  time 
before  escaped  with  her  children,  from 
her  house  at  Stripeside,  with  the  loss  of 
every  thing  she  had  in  this  world.  '  Come 
along  !  we  shall  try'it  at  all  events.'  They 
entered  the  water,  and,  after  three  or  four 
paces,  it  became  deep.  They  had  to  pass 
through  a  gate,  where  the  current  was 
strong.  '  No  fear,  widow !'  said  Mr  Su- 
ter, '  lean  more  on  my  arm.'  By  this 
time  they  were  up  to  the  middle  in  water. 
'  Haud  mair  to  that  side,  sir,'  cried  the 
widow,  '  there's  a  deep  well  here,  and  we 
may  fa'  intil't. '  They  reached  the  cottage 
door.  '  What's  the  meaning  of  this  de- 
lay ?'  demanded  Mr  Suter.  '  Come,  young 
fellow,'  said  he,  addressing  himself  to  the 
gardener's  youngest  son,  and  bending  his 
body  to  receive  him,  '  leap  upon  my  back." 
The  little  urchin  joyfully  obeyed,  and, 
in  ten  minutes,  the  whole  family  were 
saved." 

The  stormful  blackness  of  the  night 
made  it  impossible  to  assist  either 
the  Kerrs  or  Funns,  but  Mr  Suter 
said,  "  Let  candles  be  placed  in  all 
the  windows  of  the  house,  that  poor 
Whins,  if  yet  in  existence,  may  know 
that  he  is  not  forgotten  amidst  the 
horrors  of  this  awful  night.  But, 
alas  !  his  light  no  longer  burns !"  At 
daybreak  Dr  Brands  hurried  down 
to  the  offices,  and  ascended  the  tower 
to  look  out  from  the  top.  The  pro- 
spect was  awful — all  the  extensive 
plain  of  Forres  being  one  wide-wel- 
tering flood,  down  to  the  expanding 
Frith  and  German  Ocean.  The  houses 
of  Stripeside  were  still  standing ;  and 
he  saw  too  the  far-off  dwelling  of 
poor  Funns,  its  roof  rising  like  a 
speck  above  the  flood,  that  had  evi- 
dently made  a  breach  in  one  of  its 
ends.  Mr  Suter,  about  seven  in  the 
morning,  went  to  his  own  offices, 
and  there  he  found  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, Alexander  Kerr,  son  of  the  old 
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weeping  in  agony  for  Hi?  in»-vit:ili].- 
destruction  of  hit*  parent*.  AH  Mr 
siii.-r  u;is  trying  to  comfort  him,  the 
whole  gable  <>n'l  "fold  Kerr's  dwell- 
ing ua\  «•  way, ami  fell  into  tin-  mirintr 
«  in  i  ,-iiU  l)r  lirmuls  \vlio  was  look- 
ing intently  tin-  while  th  run  _'h  a  tele- 
ftcope,ob8ervedahandthru><tthn>iiu'h 
the  thatch  of  the  hou.xe— it  worked 
l>u»ily, a^  it' in  (l»-s|i;iir  of  life — ahead 
soon  ji|i|)c;n  rcl — and  then  tho  whole 
body  of  old  Kerr,  who  began  draw- 
iii'.f  mit  hi*  wile  and  niece.  They  all 
crawled  along  the  roof,  towards  the 
northern  chimney.  AB  soon  as  they 
had  left  the  roof  it  fell  into  the  flood 
— Old  Kerr  lotting  himself  drop  from 
the  thatch  of  the  roof  they  had  rench- 
rd,  let  himself  drop  from  the  eaves 
on  a  small  speck  of  ground  higher 
than  the  n--i,  rlo-c  to  the  foundation 
of  the  back  wall  of  the  building, 
which  ivas  next  to  the  spectators. 
The  brave  Dr  Brand*  set  off  on  horse* 
back — ami  the  lad  Alexander  also  in 
another  direction — to  endeavour  to 
liml  a  boat.  But  after  many  nar- 
row escapes  from  danger,  intrepidly 
encountered,  the  Doctor  was  forced, 
without  having  attained  his  object,  to 
return  to  Moy.  At  this  time  poor 
Funjm,  and  his  family,  were  thus  si- 
tuated, — 

"  They  were  Imu. '.!••. I  together  on  a  s\tot 
of  grotiml  a  few  feet  square,  some  40  or 
50  yards  In-low  their  inundated  dwelling. 
<!.•  was  sometimes  standing  and  sortie- 
times  sitting  on  a  small  cask,  and,  as  the 
beholden  fancied,  watching  whh  intense 
anxiety  the  progress  of  the  Hood,  and  trem- 
bling for  every  large  tree  that  it  brought 
sweeping  past  them.  His  wile,  covered 
with  a  blanket,  sat  shivering  on  n  bit  of 
log,  one  child  in  her  lap,  and  a  girl  of  about 
17,  and  ;»  boy  of  about  \"2  years  of  nge, 
l.-aning  against  her  «ide.  A  bottle  and  a 
glass  on  the  ground,  near  the  roan,  gave 
the  spectators,  as  it  had  doubtless  given 
him,  some  degree  of  comfort.  Above  a 
*core  of  sheep  were  standing  around,  or 
•wading  or  swimming  in  the  shallows. 
Three  cows  and  a  small  horse,  picking  at 
a  broktn  rick  of  straw  that  serincd  to  be 
Lftlf  nfloat  were  also  grouped  with  the  fa- 
miry." 

At  last  a  boat  wn*  secu  launched 
from  the  garden  at  Earnhill,  about  a 
mile  below: 

'•  The  young  nt*n  who  went  In  tl.r  <ii- 
rrction  of  Kincu-th,  found  that  Mrs  Crai.t 


t*  mnvfj  UIB  bant  ti»  1 1..-  <pot  where  it  wu<< 
comntHied  tonkc  wiwe- ;  an-l 
mediately  manned  by  Donald  Mi.nr...  m  .  r- 
soer  to  .Mr  London  at  Kaniliill,  William 
Smith.  vilmnii-h'sher,  and  Torn  Fnuer, 
floater,  wlio  nobly  volunteered  to  proceed, 
in  the  tir<«t  place,  to  tin-  re-i-m-  of  tlif 
family  of  a  mini  named  John  Smith,  who 
were  in  the  nm-t  perilous  situation  ima- 
ginable, in  the  island  op|>osite  to  Kurnhill. 
'J  In'  gentlemen  on  the  tower  watched  tlic 
motions  of  this  boat  with  the  liveliest  in- 
terest. They  saw  it  tugging  up  till  an  in- 
tervening wood  hid  it  from  their  view. 
Again  it  waa  seen  beyond,  making,  as  It 
were,  for  Rodney's  cottage,  as  they  hoped 
with  tho  ini.-iitioii  of  reaching  Stripe- 
side.  Uut  in  an  instant  it  dashed  intoffaB 
main  stream,  and  disappeared  behind  ike 
wood  with  a  velocity  to  fearful  that  they 
concluded  its  destruction  certain,  lint  in 
a  moment  it  again  showed  itself,  and  the 
brave  fellows  were  seen  plying  their  oars 
across  the  submerged  island  of  Knrn- 
hill,  making  for  John  Smith'-,  rotta 
thatch,  and  a  small  p.trt  of  the  sido  walh 
of  which  only  were  visible  above  the  wa- 
ter ;  so  that,  by  means  of  the  telttetftf 
the  gentlemen  saw  the  poor  inmates  not  it- 
ally  dragged  out  of  tbe  windows,  from 
under  the  water,  having  been  obliged  to 
duck  within  riv  they  could  effect  ti 
cape.  The  boat  Uien  swept  down  tin- 
stream  towards  a  place  called  the  I«aki*s, 
whore  John  Smith,  his  wife,  and  her  mo- 
ther, were  safely  landed. 

"  The  boat  was  now  again  brought  up 
by  the  Kinc»rih  hors,--,  ton  |w>iiit  near  the 
bridge  over  the  Moy  Liurn.  There  DonaM 
Mnni-ii  again  sprang  forward,  and 
uvaiit  John  Grant,  an  old  pen,i,n;. , 
l-'indliorn,  with  David  Kent,  from 
ti-ii-.'i-K,  and  Robert  Dallas,  daimed  • 
honour  of  the  Stripeside  adventure.  Af- 
ter bringing  the  boat  across  the  itoode 
bridge,  they,  with  great  difficulty, 
tin'  stream  on  the  south  side  of  it,  and  pnll- 
ed  along  the  road  till  tbe  current  became 
so  strong  that  the  people,  who  wadcdbrVR.it 
de  -p  to  meet  them,  were  compelled  to  haul 
them  up  by  means  of  ropes.  There  trM 
onejndividual  in  that  boat  who«e  exert  ions, 
Mr  Kuter  says  he  ran  Tn-ver  lorti-t.  'I 
others  were  sufficiently  active,  but  he 
both  physically  and  morally  more  cii 
tio  than  they,  and  his  conduct  wn*  sui 
spiciifMis,  as  to  call  forth 
united  plaudits  of  nil  present. 
Donald  Miuro,  wlw,  from  certain 
able  parts  of  IMS  dress,  was  that  day  «U1 
Str,:tt*-H<a&iHl  Ytlkv- 
nwder  which  be  Rained  so 
that  In-  may  well  be  proud- •€ 
-  • 
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the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  now  at  the 
prow,  now  at  the  stern,  now  in  the  wa- 
ter to  the  ni'ck,  and  again  he  was  tugging 
hard  at  the  oar :  in  short,  he  seemed  to 
be  the  chief  iastrumcut  of  deliverance. 

"  Having  pulled  up  as  far  as  they  could 
in  the  still  water,  they  approached  the 
desperate  current  formerly  noticed  as  ha- 
ving swept  away  the  two  elms,  and  fear- 
lessly dashed  into  its  tumultuous  waves. 
For  a  moment  the  spectators  were  in  the 
most  anxious  doubt  as  to  the  result ;  for, 
though  none  could  pull  a  stronger  oar,  yet 
the  boat,  in  crossing  a  distance  equal  to  its 
own  length,  was  swept  down  200  yards. 
Te«  yards  more  would  have  dashed  them 
to  atoms  on  the  lower  stone  wall.  But 
they  were  now  in  comparatively  quiet  wa- 
ter; and  availing  themselves  of  this,  they 
pulled  up  again  to  the  park,  in  the  space 
between  two  currents,  and  passed,  with  a 
little  less  difficulty,  though  in  the  same 
manner,  the  second  and  third  streams,  and 
at  length  reached  the  houses.  The  spec- 
tators gave  them  three  hearty  cheers.  By 
tliis  lime  the  Kerrs  had  been  left  scarcely 
three  feet  of  ground  to  stand  on,  under  the 
back  wall  of  the  houses.  A  pleasing  sight 
it  wasto  see  the  boat  touch thattinystrand, 
and  the  despairing  family  taken  on  board. 
After  they  were  safely  stowed,  Yellow- 
Waistcoatwas6bservedwading,andsound- 
ing  his  way  with  a  pole,  till  he  reached 
the  west  end  of  the  building,  where  he 
pounced  upon  an  enormous  hog,  which  he 
lugged  down  to  the  boat,  and  threw  it  in 
as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  rabbit.  '  My 
indignation  was  stirred  up  against  the 
Kerrs,'  said  Mr  Suter,  '  thinking  that,  at 
such  a  time,  they  could  have  thought  of 
risking  Munro's  life  for  such  a  purpose. 
But  I  was  afterwards  pleaded  to  learn, 
that  it  was  to  preserve  "  poor  Widow  Ross's 
see,  which  was  a'  that  was  noo  left  till 
her.' " 

"  How  anxiously  did  the  spectators 
watch  every  motion  of  the  little*  boat  that 
was  now  so  crowded  as  very  much  to  im- 
pede the  rowers  !  They  crossed  the  two 
first  streams,  and  finally  drew  up  for  the 
last  and  dreadful  trial.  There  the  frail 
bark  was  again  whirled  down ;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  their  exertions,  the  stern 
jtist  touched  the  wall.  The  pro\v,  how- 
ever, was  in  stiller  water  ;  one  desperate 
pull;  she  sprang  forward  in  safety,  and  a 
few  more  strokes  of  the  onr  landed  the 
poor  people  amongst  50  or  GO  of  their  as- 
sembled friends.  Then  was  there  a  meet- 
ing between  parents  and  son  f  What  gra- 
tulations!  What  greetings  and  embra- 
cinga!  What  grappling  of  hearts  and  mois- 
ture ef  eyes  ensued  !  All  crowded  round 
them  to  obtain  one  squeeze  of  their  hands. 
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'  Hoot  toot,  nonsense  !'  cried  the  weather- 
beaten  Rodney,  dashing  his  rough,  hand 
across  his  eyes,  '  What's  this  o't  '1  Toots  ! 
I  canna  stand  this  muir  than  you,  bairns. 
Od  I  maun  just  greet  it  out.'  " 

Old  Kerr's  account  of  himself  and 
family  during  the  danger  is  interest- 
ing, and  droll  and  comical  enough 
too ;— but  we  must  look  after  Funny. 
Again,  Yellow- Waistcoat  and  his  gal- 
lant fellows  plied  their  oars,  on  the 
Avork  of  deliverance.  And  first  they 
rescued  from  death,  in  a  lonely  cot- 
tage among  the  alders,  a  little  Avay 
above  the^blown-up  bridge,  three 
helpless  old  Avomen,  one  of  them  for 
years  bedrid.  They  Avere  found  sit- 
ting on  chairs,  placed  in  a  Avooden 
roofed  bed,  nearly  dead  with  cold, 
and  could  not  have  existed  many 
hours  longer.  Yellow-Waistcoat  and 
Sergeant  Grant  lifted  them  out  of 
the  windoAv,  and  ere  long  Mr  Suter 
Avas  restoring  them  to  life  by  Glen- 
livet.  He  did  not  forget  to  hand  a 
caulker  to  their  deliverers,  and  offer- 
ed Sergeant  Grant  a  second  dram. 
"  Na,  I  thank  ye,  sir,"  said  the  Ser- 
geant, eyeing  it  askance,  and  retreat- 
ing beyond  the  influence  of  its  temp- 
tation ;  "  I  like  it  OAver  Aveel ;  and  if 
I  tak  it  I  may  forget  mysell,  an',  God 
kens,  Ave  need  to  hae  a'  our  Avits 
aboot  us  the  day.  But  an  Ave  get  a' 
the  poor  folk  safe,  Pse  no  say  but 
I'se  get  fou."  Well  said,  noble  fel- 
IOAV — let  the  Temperance  Society 
preach  from  that  text ! 

The  boat  Avas  again  manned,  John 
Smith,  Avho  had  himself  been  rescu- 
ed from  the  Earnhill  Island,  being 
one  of  the  creAV,  and  YelloAV- Waist- 
coat at  his  post.  In  attempting  to 
I-OAV  across  to  the  Moy  embankment 
for  a  larger  boat  lying  there,  they 
were  swamped;  but  being  carried 
into  smooth  Avater,  by  Avading  should- 
er to  shoulder,  and  shoulder  deep, 
they  reached  the  large  boat  and  soon 
righted  the  small  one.  From  the 
top  of  a  wall,  they  tried  to  drag  the 
large  boat  through  a  gateway,  but  it 
swamped  and  Avent  doAvn.  Wading 
Avith  only  their  heads  above  Avater, 
they  again  reached  the  small  boat, 
Avhich  they  had  tied  to  a  pillar  of  the 
gate,  and,  rowing  along  the  road,  dis- 
appeared behind  a  plantation.  The 
small  boat  soon  swamped,  and  the 
brave  crew  sav  ed  themselves  by  pro- 
videntially catching  and  clinging  to  a 
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haycock  that  happened  to  be  floating 
past  at  the  moment!  They  wrrr 
carried  alonir  with  it  till  it  stuck  in 
MUIIC  young  alder-trees,  where  each 
of  them  grasped  a  bough,  and  the 
haycock  sailed  away,  leaving  them, 
where  those  on  shore  could  just  see 
them  at  times  endeavouring  to  sup- 
port themselves  among  the  weak  and 
brittle  branches. 

"  '  Send  for  a  boat !'  was  the  first  sen- 
tQDM  that  came  from  them.  '  What  has 
become  of  your  own  ?'  shouted  some  one 
in  return.  '  A  boat !  a  boat ! — send  for 
a  bo-o-oat,'  was  the  only  response.  Some 
thoughtless  creature  among  the  crowd  bel- 
lowed out,  '  Why  don't  you  use  your  own 
bo-o-oat  ?'  There  was  a  degree  of  mimic- 
ry in  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  excited  a 
momentary  smile  ;  but  the  next  instant  a 
hoarse  murmur  of  disapprobation  went 
round,  and  the  abashed  caitiff  slunk  away 
behind  backs,  to  shun  the  general  indigna- 
tion he  had  excited.  For  two  hours  these 
brave  men  hung  there,  and  a  thousand 
schemes  were  proposed  for  their  rescue, 
and  all  successively  rejected.  Towards 
five  o'clock,  Dr  Brands  and  Sergeant 
Grant  had  already  got  ropes,  and  were 
preparing  to  make  the  hazardous  attempt 
•f  swimming  to  their  aid,  when,  to  the 
astonishment  and  joy  of  all  assembled, 
they  beheld  Yellow- Waistcoat  baling  out 
the  water  from  the  boat  with  his  straw- 
hat,  and  soon  afterwards  they  were  seen 
pulling  along  the  road,  and  making  for 
the  bridge  of  Moy.  On  their  way  thither, 
they  were  the  means  of  saving  Petty  Find- 
lay,  the  celebrated  biscuit-baker,  who,  in 
endeavouring  to  wade  across  the  bridge, 
was  swept  off  her  feet,  and  was  floating 
down,  supported  by  the  buoyancy  of  her 
outspread  drapery,  when  they  fortunately 
caught  and  rescued  her. 

"  The  circumstances  attending  the  re- 
covery of  the  boat,  are  fully  equal  to  most 
of  those  conveniently  marvellous  coinci- 
dences so  serviceable  to  novelists.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  being  unable  to  hold  on  longer 
by  the  boughs,  let  himself  gently  down  into 
the  water,  with  the  hope  of  finding  bot- 
tom. '  I  feel  the  boat !'  shouted  he  to  his 
companions ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  small  boat,  which  had  last  swamped 
with  them,  had  actually  drifted  to  the  root 
of  the  very  tree  whither  fortune  had  car- 
ried them  !  But  this  was  not  all.  Some 
salmon-nets  and  ropes  had  also,  by  the 
strangest  accident,  been  lodged  there.  One 
of  these  Smith  contrived  to  pull  up  with 
his  foot,  and  making  a  noose,  and  slipping 
it  on  his  great  toe,  he  descended  once  more, 
and  managed  to  fix  the  rope  round  the 
Btern  of  the  boat.  Having  passed  the  rope 


over  a  high  branch  of  a  tree,  he  threw  the 
end  of  it  to  his  companions.  '  Now,  haul 
upon  that,  my  lads  !'  cried  he,  with  great 
glee,  and,  joining  with  them  in  chorus, 
they,  with  much  trouble,  succeedcil  in 
righting  the  boat.  The  oars  being  fixed 
to  the  side  with  iron  pins,  were  all  safe. 
Mr  Suter  ordered  the  men  up  to  the  house 
for  warmth  and  refreshment." 

Again  the  boat  was  manned  and 
launched  on  the  flood — for  the  Broom 
of  Moy.  Dr  Brands  was  one  of  the 
gallant  crew.  The  first  house  they 
made  for  was  that  occupied  by  a  fa- 
mily of  the  name  of  Cumins,  consist- 
ing of  a  poor  invalid  old  man,  father- 
in-law  to  Funns,  his  wife,  nearly  as 
infirm,  their  daughter  an  elderly  wo- 
man, and  her  son,  a  boy.  At  first 
the  silence  seemed  to  denote  death. 
But  there  the  whole  family  were, 
roosted  like  fowls  on  the  beams  of 
the  roof.  They  were  all  half-dead 
with  cold;  and  the  old  man's  mind 
being  too  much  enfeebled  to  with- 
stand the  horrors,  was  now  utterly 
deranged.  The  next  house  of  the 
hamlet  the  boat  went  to  was  that  of 
the  "Widow  Speediman,  an  old  bed- 
rid woman,  with  whom  resided  her 
niece,  Isabella  Morrison,  an  elderly 
person.  "What  follows  is  worth  read- 
ing,— and  William  Shakspeare's  fic- 
tion never  surpassed  Isabella  Morri- 
son's truth: — 

"  One  of  the  walls  of  this  house  was 
gone,  and  the  roof  was  only  kept  up  by 
resting  on  a  wooden  boarded  bed.  Here 
those  in  the  boat  beheld  a  most  harrow- 
ing spectacle.  Up  to  the  neck  in  water, 
sat  the  neice,  scarcely  sensible,  and  sup- 
porting what  was  now  the  dead  body  of 
her  aunt,  with  the  livid  and  distorted 
countenance  of  the  old  woman  raised  up 
before  her.  The  story  will  be  best  tok 
in  her  own  words,  though  at  the  risk  ol 
some  prolixity. 

"  '  It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  an'  my 
aunty  in  her  bed,  fan  I  says  till  her, 
"  Aunty,  the  waters  are  cumin'  aboot's  f 
an'  I  had  hardly  spoken  fan  thy  wur  at 
my  back.  "  Gang  to  my  kist,"  says  she 
to  me,  "  and  tak  oot  some  things  that  arc 
to  be  pit  aboot  me  fan  I'm  dead."  1 
had  hardly  tukken  oot  the  claes  fan  the 
kist  was  floated  bodalie  through  the  boos. 
"  Gie  me  a  haud  o'  your  hand,  Bell,"  sayi 
my  aunty,  "  an'  I'll  try  an'  help  yr  into 
the  bed."  "  Ye're  nae  fit  to  help  me," 
says  I,  "  I'll  tak  a  haud  o'  the  stoop  <>'  t 
bed."  And  sae  I  gat  in.  I  think 
war  strugglin1  i'  the  bed  for  about  t 
hours  ;  and  the  water  floatit  up  the  ca 
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bed,  and  she  lyiu'  on't.  Syne  I  tried  to 
keep  her  up,  an'  I  took  a  hand  o'  her  shift 
to  try  to  keep  her  life  in.  But  the  wa- 
ters war  ay  growin.  At  last  I  got  her 
up  \vi'  ae  hauu  to  my  breest,  and  held  a 
hand  o'  the  post  o'  the  bed  with  the  ither. 
An'  there  wuz  ae  jaw  o'  the  water  that 
cam'  up  to  my  breest,  an'  anither  jaw 
cam'  an'  fuppit  my  aunty  oot  o'  my  airms. 
"  Oh  !  Bell,  I'm  gane  !"  says  she  ;  and 
the  waters  just  chokit  her.  It  wuz  a 
dreadfu.'  sight  to  see  her  !  That  wuz  the 
%ht  and  struggle  she  had  for  life  !  Wil- 
lin'  wuz  she  to  save  that !  An'  her  liaun', 
your  honour !  hoo  she  fought  wi'  that 
haun' !  It  wad  hae  drawn  tears  o'  pity 
frae  a  heathen  J  An'  then  I  had  a  dread- 
fu' spekalntion  for  my  ain  life,  an'  I  canna 
tell  the  conseederable  moments  I  was  doon 
in  the  water,  an'  my  aunty  abeen  me. 
The  strength  o'  the  waters  at  last  brak 
the  bed,  an'  I  got  to  the  tap  o't ;  an'  a 
dreadfu'  jaw  knockit  my  head  to  the  bed- 
post ;  an'  I  wuz  for  some  time  oot  o'  my 
censes.  It  was  surely  the  death-grip  I 
had  o'  the  post ;  an'  surely  it  wuz  the 
Lord  that  waukened  me,  for  the  dead 
sleep  had  cum'd  on  me,  an'  I  wud  hae 
faun,  and  been  droont  in  the  waters ! 
After  I  cam'  to  mysell  a  wee,  I  feelt 
something  at  my  fit,  an'  I  says  to  mysell, 
This  is  my  aunty's  head  that  the  waters 
nae  torn  afF !  I  feelt  wi'  my  haun',  an  tuk 
hand  o't  wi'  fear  an'  trumlin' ;  an'  thank- 
Ju'  was  I  fan  I  faund  it  to  be  naething 
but  a  droon't  hen  !  Aweel,  I  climbed  up, 
an'  got  a  haud  o'  the  cupple,  an'  my  fit  on 
the  tap  o'  the  wa',  and  susteened  mysell 
that  way  frae  maybe  about  half-past  ten 
that  night  till  three  next  afterneen.  I 
suppose  it  wuz  12  o'clock  o'  the  day  be- 
fore I  saw  my  aunty  again,  after  we  had 
gane  doon  thegither,  an'  the  dreadfu' 
ocean  aboot  huz,  just  like  a  roar  in'  sea. 
She  was  left  on  a  bank  o'  sand,  leanin'  on 
her  side,  and  her  mouth  was  fou  o'  san'. 
Fouk  wondered  I  didna  dee  o'  cauld  an' 
hunger  ;  but  baith  cauld  an'  hunger  ware 
unkent  by  me,  wi'  the  terrification  I  wuz 
in  wi'  the  roarin'  o'  the  waters  aboot  me, 
Lord  save  me  !'* 

"  The  corpse  of  the  poor  old  woman 
Speocliman  was  put  into  a  cart,  together 
with  her  niece  Bell,  whose  state  of  ex- 
haustion was  so  great,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  which  was  the  living,  and  which 
the  dead,  body." 

The  boat  next  rescued  three  old 
women,  one  of  whom  died,  in  Elgin 
hospital,  of  dropsy,  brought  on  by 

old  and  wet.    Then  a  family  of  the 
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name  of  Monro  were  relieved,  but 
the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  day  af- 
fected Mrs  Monro's  mental,  as  well 
as  bodily  health. 

It  was  now  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  Funns  and  family  had 
for  ibur-and-twenty  hours  been  in 
peril.  During  all  these  rescues  they 
had  been  seen  far  over  in  the  midst 
of  the  inundation,  clustered  like  flies 
on  their  little  speck  of  land.  The 
boat  of  the  deliverers  had  gone  to 
the  rescue  of  those  within  easiest 
reach,  or  had  been  forced  to  obey  the 
flood.  Funns  had  never  been  for  a 
moment  forgotten,  and  it  was  now  his 
turn  to  be  saved.  Through  the  wide 
inundation  that  surrounded  the  tiny 
spot  where  that  family  stood,  five 
tremendously  tumultuous  streams 
raged  furiously  with  elevated  waves. 
The  moment  the  boat  dashed  into  the 
first  of  these,  it  was  whirled  down  for 
a  great  way ;  but  having  once  got 
through  it,  the  bold  crew  pulled  up 
in  the  quiet  water  beyond  to  prepare 
for  the  next,  and  in  doing  so,  Ser- 
geant Grant  stood  in  the  prow,  with 
a  long  rope,  the  end  of  which  was 
fixed  to  the  boat,  and  whenever  he 
thought  he  had  footing,  he  jumped 
out,  and  dragged  them  up,  and  thus, 
finally,  they  reached  Funns,  and  af- 
ter many  dangers,  all  the  family  were 
brought  to  Moy-House.  The  young- 
est daughter  fainted  on  being  brought 
near  the  fire ;  and  on  the  wise  sug- 

festion  of  Dr  Brands,  as  sensible  as 
rave,  to  restore  the  animal  tempera- 
ture she  was  put  into  Mrs  Suter'a 
bed,  already  occupied  by  "  five 
bairns ;"  and  warm  wine,  and  warm 
broth,  and  a  good  night's  sleep  per- 
fectly restored  her  to  strength. 

Reader,  weep  for  the  poor  Cum- 
ins's.  You  have  seen  that  poor,  frail, 
and  both  bodily  and  mentally  infirm 
couple  rescued  from  death  in  their 
cottage  in  the  Broom  of  Moy.  In  the 
appendix  flood  of  the  27th,  they  were 
again  nearly  drowned  in  their  bed 
in  a  cottage  near  the  burn  of  Rauls- 
mill — but  were  saved.  Here  is  a  pic- 
ture of  human  nature  : — 

"  A  lady,  who  felt  a  charitable  interest 
in  those  poor  people,  visited  them  at  the 
Broom  of  Moy,  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  flood.  She  found  the  old  man  lying 
on  a  damp  bed,  under  a  defenceless  roof, 


*  This  poor  woman  has  since  become  a  perfect  cripple  from  rheumatism.  . 
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to  wind  and  ntin.  J  !i>  m<iam 
i:,  sure  when  his  wandering 
l  l.-d  him  to  talk  wildly  «f  drowning, 
andof  the  water-being  ut  hisfrrt.  lliiwit*-, 
scarcely  Je»*  imbecile,  Hat  rocking  herself 
to  ami  fro  mi  a  low  seat,  called  a  SuiJiie, 
liffort;  a  fire,  whirh  >hr  in  vain  tried  to 
make  burn,  complaining  to  herself  of  a 
hurt  in  one  of  her  legs,  received  at  the  time 
the  Hood  filled  the  house,  when  the  daugh- 
ter, by  an  almost  miraculous  exertion  of 
strength,  raised  her  parents  and  her  son 
up  to  the  place  whence  they  were  rescued. 
Unconscious  whence  the  blessing  came,  the 
poor  creatures  eagerly  drunk  the  wine  the 
lady  had  brought  them ;  and  when,  a  little 
aAerwards,  she  looked  for  the  bottle,  that 
ohe  might  give  a  glass  to  their  daughter, 
she  found  that,  with  the  selfishness  dotage 
Sometimes  brings  with  it,  the  old  woman 
had  contrived  to  hide  it  in  a  corner  of  her 
bed.  Their  daughter,  who  is  quite  deaf, 
was  employed  in  digging  various  articles 
out  of  the  sand.  Her  hand  had  been  se- 
verely cut  by  an  ad/e,  while  in  the  act  of 
dragging  up  her  parents  from  danger.  '  It 
•will  be  o'  nae  use,'  said  she,  refusing  to 
have  it  bound  up,  '  for  I  maun  ay  be  dab- 
bling.' It  was  the  lady  I  allude  to  who 
made  them  comfortable  in  the  cottage, 
•where  they  were  disturbed  by  the  flood 
of  the  27th.  13ut  the  succession  of  mi- 
series to  which  they  have  been  exposed, 
have  not  been  without  their  good  result, 
since  they  have  but  widened  that  field  for 
benevolent  exertion,  in  which  a  truly  an- 
gelic mind  delights  to  occupy  itself." 

We  have  not  room  to  accompany 
Sir  Thomas  in  his  account  of  all  the 
incidents  of  the  flood  on  the  plain  of 
Forres,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Find- 
horn,  to  the  seaport  These  details 
are  nearly  as  interesting  as  those  we 
have  now  abridged.  The  devastations 
of  the  burn  of  Forres  were  identi- 
fied with  those  of  the  Fmdhorn.  But 
higher  up,  it  did  much  damage  to 
Altyre,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir'Wil- 
15am  Gumming.  The  house  was  sur- 
rounded, and  the  greatest  alarm  ex- 
cited. The  splendid  groups  of  rare 
evergreens,  and  other  shrubs  of  mag- 
nificent growth,  that  decorate  tin1 
lawn,  were  sorely  ravaged.  The  ha- 
voc on  the  dressed  banks,  and  among 
the  extensive  walks  and  shrubberies, 
wj»  ruinous;  and  La  the  lower,  or 
Kitrhen-L'ardiMi,  the  current  carried 
off  the  gardener  ou  one  of  hia  melon 
trains  s,  to  take  an  aquatic  excursion 
among  his  gooseberrybus»he.s  and  cau- 
liflowers. But  no  lives  were  lost-— 
nor  yet  put  into  jeopardy — and  na- 


tnve  will,  in  a  few  seasons,  restore 
Altyrc  to  ;ill  its  oii^'hud  beauty. 

The  Si-i:v  holds,  >,sys  Sir  Thomas, 
the  third  place  among  Scottish  i  i 
Hut  \ve  say,  how  may  tin-  examining 
masters  decide  to  whom  the  ::old 
medal  shall  be  assigned,  when  the 
candidates  that  flow  for  honours  are 
the  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  the  Spey,  the 
Tay,  and  the  Dee  ?  Is  it  to  be  given 
to  the  greatest  volume  of  water ':  In 
that  case,  perhaps,  they  might  mea- 
sure the  performances  or  essays  of 
competitors,  and  by  a  mere  arithme- 
tical process  decide  the  prize.  But 
how  impossible  a  right  decision  be- 
comes, when  they  have  to  compare 
the  depth  of  the  impression,  tbe  pu- 
rity of  the  sheet,  the  breadth  of  the 
margin,and  the  variety, beauty, splen- 
dour, and  magnificence  of  the  bind- 
ing !  Therefore,  we  say,  let  them 
all  be  bracketted,and  declared,  with- 
out any  invidious  degrees,  the  First 
Floods  of  their  year.  Strathspey  !  Mu- 
sic and  dance  are  in  that  glorious 
spondee — and  who  has  not  heard  of 
that  many-footed  metre,  the  Reel  o' 
Tullochgorum  ?  The  Spey  in  spate 
seems,  indeed,  the  serpent  that  stop- 
ped the  march  of  the  Roman  legions. 
Swim  the  Spey  in  spate  !  No— not 
a  whale  could  perform  that  feat  from 
pole  to  |>ole.  A  Triton  among  the 
minnows  there  would  wish  himself 
a  Leviathan  among  the  cods  of  the 
ocean-stream.  He  would  find  him- 
self, in  worse  streights  there  than 
those  of  Davis,  and  would  be  feeble 
as  a  frog.  A  herd  of  wild  elephant* 
would  be  burned  down  its  flood  like 
so  many  auld  wives'  bauchles — and 
mammoths  and  mastodontous  like  TO 
many  Highland  bonnets.  On  the 4th 
of  August,  you  might  have  heard  hi-- 
thunder  in  a  balloon  high  up  in  hea- 
ven as  the  topmost  peak  of  (  liiui- 
borazo.  No  cloud  dared  to  Lang 
above  him  on  that  day  ;  but  all  the 
sky  was  black  with  fear  as  with  niulit ; 
and  nothing  but  a  lurid  glimmer 
through  the  "  water-bleared  hori- 
zon," denoted  that  there  was  a  him. 
No  wonder  his  main  battle  w;is  terri- 
fic, when  all  his  tributaries  joined 
in — wild  tribes  and  prim — from  the 
clhTsand  cataracts,  and  all  in  our  close 
column,  headed  by  General  ('oiifter- 
nation,  bore  downwards  to  the 
"  Their  Hoods  were  n  thousand,  tfceir 
thiuiUer»  wrrr  one." 

There,  floated  and  to.ss.ed  the  blood- 
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red  banners  of  the  vassal  chieftains 
of  King  Spey — the  Feshie,  the  Dal- 
raddy,  the  Druie,  the  Dorback,  the 
Duluan,  the  Duthel,  the  Craggan,  the 
Tilchen,  the  Aven,  the  Conglass,  the 
Livat,  the  Tomore,  the  Knockando, 
the  Dullen,  the  Fiddich — famous  all 
among  the  Grampian  peerage,  and 
celebrated  in  the  songs  of  Echo  since 
the  birth  of  time.  In  the  words  of 
Professor  Wilson, 

"  A  regal  flood,  that,  born  amid  the  hills, 
Sweeps    on    unseen   through   many  a 

darksome  glen, 
Till  join'tl  by  all  his  tributary  rills, 

From  loch,  from  tarn,  from  marish,  and 

from  fen, 

He  leaves  his  empire  with  a  kingly  glee, 
And  fiercely  bids  recoil  the  billows  of  the 

sea." 

About  Belville,  on  the  Invereshie 
estate,  the  Spey  flooded  the  meadows, 
five  miles  long  and  one  broad.  All 
the  Avhile  the  heavens  were  in  de- 
luge, the  north-east  wind  blew  great 
guns, — frequent  were  the  flashes  of 
lightning,  but  there  was  no  thunder. 
The  Feshie — fordable  two  days  be- 
fore to  the  1  ambs,  separated  from  their 
mother  in  heedless  play — rolled 
down  rocks,  while  trees  floated  in  it 
like  feathers.  A  house  full  of  people 
was  flooded  four  feet  high,  when,  in 
defiance  of  the  tremendous  rush  of 
water,  a  few  such  Highlanders  as 
fought  at  Quatre-bras  and  Waterloo, 
entered,  as  Highlanders  are  wont  to 
do  in  trying  circumstances,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  rescued  them  all, 
one  by  one,  from  peril  proved  to  be 
imminent  by  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  a  large  saw-mill.  The  ro- 
mantic old  bridge  at  Invereshie, 
though  flooded  three  feet  above  the 
keystone,  stood  fast,  while  huge 
masses  of  micaceous  rockbelow  were 
rent  away,  and  buried  a  hundred 
yards  off  under  heaps  of  gravel.  The 
Feshie  then  smote  some  strong  stone 
bulwarks  into  shivers, — overflowed 
and  destroyed  the  whole  low  grounds 
of  Dalriavert, — excavated  for  itself  a 
new  channel  inless  time  than  it  would 
have  cost  all  the  pioneers  of  a  large 
army  of  us  men, — and  left  an  island  be- 
tween it  and  the  Spey  of  two  hun- 
dred acres.  Here  the  Dalraddy  be- 
haved most  generously  to  one  Mrs 
!  dimming.  After  the  flood  had  sub- 
Hided,  she  found,  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, at  the  back  of  the  house,  all 
lying  in  a  heap,  a  handsome  dieli  of 
trout,  a  pike,  a  hare,  a  partridge,  a 
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dish  of  potatoes,  and  a  dish  of  tur- 
nips, all  deposited  there  by  the  Dal- 
raddy, except  a  turkey,  which,  alas  ! 
was  one  of  her  own  favourite  flock. 
Sir  Thomas  describes  an  amusingcon- 
versation  he  held  hereabouts,  tsonie 
time  after  the  flood,  AVith  one  Widow 

Cameron  •   "'  sr*u 

•;  nsd^o  <mo  ni  Jujfl 

"  The  Abernethy  road  runs  across  thn 
edge  of  this  sweep  of  the  flat.  I  WHS  struck 
by  the  failure  of  one  of  its  conduit  bridges, 
and  seeing  the  remains  of  river-wreck  on 
the  edge  of  the  moor,  and  being  iucredu~ 
lous  that  the  inundation  could  have  spread 
so  far,  I  turned  aside  to  the  house  of  Wi- 
dow Cameron,  who  gave  me  the  history 
of  her  disasters.  '  Ou,  sir,'  said  she,  '  ye 
see,  Spey  was  just  in  one  sea-  a'  the  way 
frae  Tullochgorum  yonder,  on  the  tit  her 
side  o'  the  strath,  to  thay  muiry  hillocks 
out  by  there,  ayont  the  King's  road  f'ore- 
neiit  us ;  and,  or  e'er  we  kent  whar  we 
war,  the  water  was  a'  in  aboot  htiz,  and 
up  four  or  five  feet  in  our  houses  ;  an'  it 
destroyed  a'  our  meal,  and  floated  aft'  oor 
peat-stacks — see  till  some  o'  the  peats 
lying  oot  on  yon  hillock-side  yonder,  twa 
hunder  yairds  frae  whar  we're  stannin'. 
I  was  feared  oot  o'  my  judgment  for  my 
bairns,  and  sae  I  but  to  be  oot  o'  this-.wi1 
them.' — 'And  how  did  you  escape?'  de- 
manded I  with  thegreatest  anxiety.  '  Ou, 
troth,  just  upon  a  brander  ;'  replied  Mrs 
Cameron.  '  A  brander  !'  exclaimed  I 
with  astonishment,  arising  from  my  igno- 
rance that  the  word  was  applied  to  any 
thing  else  than  a  Scotch  gridiron,  and 
thinking  that  the  riding  to  the  moon  on 
a  broom,  or  the  sailing  in  a  sieve  to  Nor- 
way, were  nothing  to  this  ;  '  A  brander  ! 
what  do  you  mean  by  a  brander  ?' — '  Ou, 
just  a  bit  float,'  replied  the  widow ;  '  a 
bit  raft  I  made  o'  thay  bit  palins  and  bits 
o'  moss-fir  that  war  lyin'  aboot.' — '  What ! 
and  your  children  too?'  exclaimed  I. 
'  Ou,  what  else  !'  replied  she,  amused  at 
my  surprise  ;  '  what  could  I  hae  done  wi' 
them  else  ?  nae  horse  could  hae  come  near 
huz.  It  was  deep  eneugh  to  droon  t\va 
horses.'—'  And  how  did  you  feather  your- 
self over?'  enquired  I.  '  Troth,  sir,  I 
hae  nae  feathers,'  replied  Mrs  Cameron, 
very  simply  ;  '  I'm  no  a  dewk  to  soom. 
Bat,  ye  see,  I  sat  on  my  hunkers  on  the 
middle  o'  the  brander,  wi'  my  bairns  a' 
aboot  me,  in  a  knot ;  and  the  vvund,  that 
was  blmviri*  strong  eneugh  frne  the  north, 
just  tenk  us  safe  oot  to  the  land.'—'  And 
how  did  your  neighbours  get  out?'  asked 
I.  '  On,  fat  way  wad  they  get  oot,  but 
a'  thegithcr  upon  branders ;'  replied  Mrs 
Cameron. — Let  tlie  reader  fancy  to  him- 
self this  fleet  of -branders,  with  their  crews 
of  wonjen  and .chil«5ren,  (loiitiug  gallantly 
vent  en  puitpe,  towards  the  land,  and  he 
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will  have  before  hU  mind's  eye  a  «cene 
Hilly  a»  remarkable  as  any  which  tliN 
eventful  Hood  prodm  -eil." 

The  Nethcy  did  wonders.  Bams 
and  e'w-hoiiM".  sank  In-fore  it — of 
dwelling-houses  and  bridges  it  made 
no  bones — embankments  it  shoved 
aside,  and  trees  it  tore  up,  and  bran- 
dished their  roots  in  the  »ky.  It  is 
the  great  medium  of  transport  to  the 
Spey,  of  the  timber  from  the  mag- 
nificent pine  forests  that  cover  that 
district.  To  facilitate  this,  a  cut  was 
made,  a  good  many  years  ago,  at 
great  expense,  through  the  moss  of 
Cluihaig.  The  banks  are  from  10  to 
\:>  fret  deep,  and  six  or  eight  strata 
of  roots  of  trees  are  to  be  seen  on  its 
sido,  in  the  natural  position,  all  the 
growth  of  successive  ages.  The 
trunks  of  some  lie  horizontally  em- 
bedded in  the  moss ;  others  have  evi- 
dently been  burnt  to  the  surface. 
In  one  part  of  the  bank,  the  lowest 
stratum  is  of  birch  roots,  about  two 
feet  above  the  gravel  the  moss  rests 
on,  then  some  three  successive 
strata  of  fir  roots,  18  inches  apart; 
then  another  stratum  of  birch  roots, 
and  above  that,  one  or  two  more  of 
fir;  and,  lastly,  there  are  firs  now 
rooted  and  growing  on  the  surface, 
but  small  and  stunted,  called  dar- 
rachs.  In  the  evening  of  the  3d  of 
August,  the  Netheyburstitsbulwarks, 
demolished  this  work,  and  returned 
to  its  former  and  natural  channel. 
One  word  of  the  Dorback  that  joins 
the  Nethey  at  Dell. 

"  Alexander  Fraser,  the  fox -hunter,  at 
the  Drum  of  Dorback,  a  place,  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  corner,  far  up  its  stream,  had 
his  house  situated  some  12  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  '  I  thought  nothing,' 
said  he,  when  telling  the  story  himself, 
'  of  the  height  o'  the  water  on  the  Mon- 
day night,  until  about  the  gloamin',  when 
down  she  cam',  in  a  few  minutes'  space, 
fearfully  upon  us.  First  she  struck  the 
gable  o'  the  byre,  and  it  went.  Syne  the 
gable  o'  the  nrehoose  partly  fell,  an'  the 
water  began  to  come  in  on  us  at  sic  a  rate, 
that  1  made  baste  to  get  oot  the  wife  and 
the  sax  bairns,  the  auldeat  o'  them  nae 
mair  than  twal  yearauld.  \VT  some  ado 
I  carried  them  to  the  bare  braeside.  I 
then  steekit  the  door  o*  the  boose,  to  baud 
muckie  o'  the  water  as  possible,  and 
made  a  hole  through  the  back  o't,  to  lat 
oot  what  was  In.  Syne,  wi'  the  help  o' 
«mnc  neebours,  I  got  oot  a  ranckle  kf*t  o' 
drawers,  and  twa  cloth  kists.  By  this 


time  the  furniture  was  going  fast,  anil  u.- 
tied  a  strong  rope  to  a  new  bed,  but  we 
had  hardly  done  that,  when  the  water  era' 
ami  r.irriril  oil  bed  and  house  and  a'the- 
uithrr.  Syne  the  barn,  fu'  o'  corn,  and  a' 
kindo'  farming  tools  and  gear,  gaed  aff  too. 
For  lung,  the  wife  and  bairns  clang  to 
the  bank,  seeiu'  a'  thing  ta'en  awa',  cuuld 
and  weet  as  wund  and  water  could  mak 
them,  ill  wullin'  to  leave  it  till  the  last. 
But,  when  the  last  houp,  the  boose,  wa* 
gane,  I  got  them  carried  aif  to  a  neebour'a 
barn.  It  was  a'  we  could  do  to  get  to  the 
bank  after  the  boose  was  gone,  standin'  aa 
it  did  on  a  wee  bit  plain  by  the  waterside. 
But  that,  and  my  garden,  field,  and  corn* 
yard,  are  a*  gane  to  the  sea,  and  the  place 
is  noo  a  bare  claddoch,  without  a  vestige 
o'  ony  thing  that  might  gar  ye  believe  it 
bad  ever  been  the  bield  o'  ony  human  crea- 
ture.' " 

But  to  return  to  the  Nether.  At 
some  distance  below  the  Dell  of 
Abernethy,  lay  the  Iron  Mill  Croft  t 
which,  nearly  a  century  ago,  recei?? 
red  that  name  from  the  mills  erected 
there  by  a  branch  of  the  York  Build- 
ings Company,  who  had  purchased 
for  L.7000  a  portion  of  the  forest  of 
Abernethy,  and  carried  on  their  ope- 
rations on  a  magnificent  scale.  They 
employed  120  working  horses  at  their 
saw-mills  and  iron-mills,  with  all  im- 
plements and  apparatus  of  the  most 
expensive  sorts.  They  used  to  dis- 
play their  vanity  by  bonfires,  tar- 
barrels,  and  hogsheads  of  brandy  to 
the  country  people.  They  had  a 
commissary  for  provisions  and  for- 
age, and  finally  went  off  deep  in  debt 
to  the  proprietors  and  the  country. 
A  few  large  cast-iron  pillars  and  iron 
beams  were,  up  to  the  4th  of  August 
1829,  all  that  told  where  that  Troy 
once  stood.  But  the  Nethey,  in>pire<l 
with  a  sudden  antiquarian  zeal,  laid 
open  to  day  the  buried  secrets  of  the 
Iron  Mill  Croft,  and  divulged  the 
origin  of  its  name. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when 
the  flood  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  August 
scooped  out  a  new  and  very  broad  channel 
for  the  river,  right  through  the  arable 
croft,  and  a  part  of  the  alder  grove,  ex- 
cavating it  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
feet.  Under  this,  and  in  the  middle  of  its 
new  channel,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one  who  has  seen  it,  appear  the  lying 
beams  or  frame-work  of  a  gangway  across 
the  water.  A  platform  on  the  left  of  the 
sketch,  which  is  nicely  jointed  and  mor- 
ticed together,  seems  to  have  been  the 
foundation  of  the  mill-house.  There 
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seem,  to  have  been  upright  posts  in  some 
of  the  beams,  probably  to  support  a  plat- 
form above;  the  sluices  for  conveying1 
water  to  the  works,  and  for  the  escape  of 
flow-water,  appear  to  have  been  between 
these  upright  posts.  The  whole  timber 
is  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  mortice  ends 
of  the  beams  are  all  carefully  numbered 
with  the  axe.  The  haugh  above,  must 
have  formed  a  reservoir  for  supplying  the 
machinery  with  water.  On  the  bro\v  of 
the  high  right  bank  of  the  Nethey,  the 
flood  has  exposed  a  bed  of  charcoal  18 
inches  thick,  probably  deposited  there  for 
the  use  of  the  smelting  works.  A  fine 
spring  of  water,  issuing  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  immediately  opposite 
to  the  site  of  the  Iron-mill,  is  known  to 
this  day  by  the  name  of  Crowley's  Well, 
from  a  certain  John  Crowley,  one  of  the 
workmen  who  constructed  it,  and  that 
with  much  trouble  and  care  in  its  forma- 
tion and  embellishment,  as  has  been  made 
more  apparent  by  the  operation  of  the 
flood.  This  has  brought  into  view  a 
wooden  spout,  laid  along  the  base  of  the 
bank,  some  two  feet  below  the  surface, 
with  an  inclination  downwards  towards 
the  well,  thereby  collecting  all  the  springs 
within  its  range  to  one  point.  There  is 
a  flagstone,  laid  endwise  in  front,  with  a 
bore  of  two  inches  diameter,  through 
which  the  water  flows ;  and,  not  many 
years  ago,  an  iron  spout,  inserted  in  this 
bore,  allowed  vessels  to  be  filled  with  ease, 
without  disturbing  the  well.  The  lower 
haugh  is  said  to  have  been  wholly  occu- 
pied by  the  Company's  gardens  and  houses. 
People  say  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
silver-plate  was  found  in  a  cellar  there, 
together  with  several  other  heavy  articles 
of  value,  which  they  could  not  carry  away 
with  them,  in  the  hasty  moonlight  retreat 
they  were  forced  to  make. 

"  The  excavations  of  the  river  Nethey, 
on  the  Iron  Mill  Croft,  are  extremely  in- 
teresting to  the  geologist.  We  have  here 
the  history  of  the  operations  of  a  river  for 
exactly  a  century.  At  this  time,  100 
years  ago,  the  English  company  were 
pounding  iron-ore  with  their  ponderous 
hammers,  moved  by  active  machinery,  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  Nethey.  These  actors 
move  off  the  stage,  bonfires,  tar-barrels, 
and  all,  and  the  river,  in  some  of  its  floods, 
soon  obliterates  all  traces  of  them  or  of 
their  works,  by  filling  up  its  bed  with 
rounded  masses  of  stone,  mingled  with 
gravel,  and  so,  by  shutting  itself  out  of 
one  channel,  compelling  its  stream  to  seek 
another,  considerably  to  the  westward. 
But  floods  succeed  floods  ;  and  the  quieter 
portions  of  each  successive  inundation 
spread  over  the  ground,  where,  by  de- 
grees, they  deposit  a  deep  and  fertile  soil, 


forming  a  rich  haugh  of  land,  the  surface 
of  which  is  six  or  eight  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ground  the  works  stood  on. 
The  greater  part  of  this  beautiful  flat  is 
subjected  to  tillage,  whilst  the  seeds  of 
some  neighbouring  alder  trees  find  their 
way  into  a  portion  of  it,  and  spring  up 
into  a  grove.  The  trees  grow  till  they 
become  tall  and  majestic  ;  and  agricultu- 
ral labour  goes  on,  till  the  Iron-mill  is  as 
much  forgotten  as  the  face  and  figure  of 
John  Crowley  who  worked  in  it ;  when 
comes  the  flood  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  Au- 
gust last,  tears  off  the  shroud  that  covered 
it,  and  brings  all  back  again  to  light  save 
the  busy  human  beings  who  once  anima- 
ted the  scene." 

The  inhabitants  at  Bridge  of  Ne- 
they had  a  narrow  escape.  The  river, 
that  here  meandered  on  its  course, 
suddenly  shot  into  one  broad,  straight 
line  of  destruction,  on  both  sides  an- 
nihilating the  haughs.  Gardens  and 
cottages  sank  before  it,  and  the 
ground  and  gravel  being  scooped  out 
to  an  immense  depth,  all  communi- 
cation was  cut  off  with  the  west  end 
of  the  bridge.  It  was  covered  with 
people,  whom  the  novelty  and  grand- 
eur of  the  sight  seems  to  have  stupi- 
fied  to  the  sense  of  danger,  as  the 
immense  roaring  river  continued  to 
bring  down  large  trees,  and  to  toss 
them  up  perpendicularly,  when  all 
at  once  the  enormous  mass  of  timber 
buildings,  composing  the  saw-mill  of 
Straanbeg,  about  500  yards  above, 
moved  bodily  off,  steadily  and  magni- 
ficently, like  a  three-decker  leaving 
dock.  Destruction  seemed  inevitable 
to  all  palsy-stricken  in  fear,  when  all 
at  once  it  struck  upon  a  bulwark, 
went  to  pieces  with  a  crash,  and 
spreading  itself  abroad  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters,  it  rushed  down  the 
Spey  in  one  sea  of  wreck !  The  grey 
granite  bridge,  of  solidity  that  pro- 
mised endurance  for  ages,  lost  its 
western  arch,  was  shook  to  its  centre, 
and  gravelled  up  above  its  spring — • 
not  even  the  sites  of  several  saw- 
mills remained — and  to  clear  the 
channel  of  the  immense  quantity  of 
large  stones  left  in  it,  must  be  the 
work  of  years.  Captain  Macdonald 
of  Coulnakyle,  whose  house  is  situ- 
ated in  the  angle  between  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nethey  and  the  right 
bank  of  the  Spey,  said,  that  the  flood 
around  "  put  him  in  mind  of  Spit- 
head  in  a  gale,  and  that  he  was  satis- 
fied he  could  have  sailed  a  fifty- gun 
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Tin    (ii-f,it  Moray  I-'f<inr/-: 


.1,!,,  fr,,m  tlio  B»at  of  IVllifm  tl,  to      1*1*  "»tead  of  twp  uml,,  hia, 

lu-  H.>. i'  of  (i.irtin,  a  distance  of  s«-     ""  hun<U  and  knee*,   Peter  pursued  hi* 


ft 

the 

ven  or  fi^ht  mile* . 

Tin-  Dulnau's  exploits  were  pretty 
iiitifli  nil  :i  p-ir  with  thosi-  of  this 
Nelliey.  I. "I  our  Mitiire.  It  atlack- 
rd  tin'1  bmk'i-  of  Carr,  of  a  single 
nrclv  of  G.')  feet  spun,  and  Mich  was 
tlic  force  of  the  immense  liody  of 
\\  ,il  i,  tluit,  aerordiiii:  to  the  ri'l;itiuu 
of  an  eye-Avitness,  tin-  moment  the 
xipport  of  tlic  imd'TJ'iined  southern 
abutment  gave  way,  it  made  tin;  arch 
spiiii.  iiftci-ii  feet  into  the  air  ! 

The  old  military  bridge  of  Spey, 
below  Grantou'u,  rose  witli  a  steep 
asreut  froui.thc  low  left  to  the  higli 
right  bant,  and  hud  its  roadway 
and  nortliern  wing  walls  heightened 
which  occasioned  such  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  stream,  that 
the  least  of  the  three  arches  gave  way, 
all  except  about  three  feet,  whieh 
supported  the  spandrel  and  parapet 
walls  on  the  lower  side.  Here  is  an 
amusing  picture : — 

"  On  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  August, 
Mr  Peter  Forbes,  farmer  at  Urlarmore, 
on  the  south  side  of  I. iv.it,  dispatched  his 
-•Txarit,  Donald  Cameron,  a  tall,  hand- 
some, athletic  man,  about  twenty-five 
years  of  aje,  to  carry  a  message  to  Mrs 
Forbes,  then  at  Aituoch,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Fiudhorn.  On  arriving  at  the 
Bridge  of  Sp«y,  and  seeing  its  state,  he 
quietly  mounted  the  extremely  narrow 
parapet.  The  river  was  still  raging  in  all 
the  fury  of  flood,  and  loud  were  the  cries 
and  expostulations  of  the  spectators.  Dis- 
regarding these,  however,  but  without 
saying  one  word,  Donald  coolly  and  stead- 
ily walked  onwards,  with  an  air  of  per- 
fect complacency,  till  he  came  to  that  part 
where  there  was  a  gap  in  the  masonry  of 
forty  feet,  save  in  the  single  parapet  alone. 
The  increased  cries  of  the  beholders  were 
luckily  drowned  by  the  roaring  of  the  sur- 
ges. Dtnald  staid  but  one  moment  to  cast 
hisplnid  more  tightly  about  him.  ami  again 
ruiitinupil  lii-<  dangerous  path  to  the  far. 
ther  end  of  the  parnpet,  where,  leaping 
lightly  down,  he  pursued  his  way  with- 
out once  looking  over  his  shoulder  forap- 
phuwt,  or  showing  the  slightest  symptom 
of  being  conacion»  that  he  had  achieved 
any  thing  extraordinary.  A  certain  shop- 
keeper  in  Crantoivn,  too,  ni<  Uumm-il 
Dear  Peter,  pressed  by  the  urgency  pf 
Mime  faviiuraldi;  chance  of  sale,  did  nl»o 
t!ir  adventure  of  the  perilous  pum- 
li:'t.  Hut.  haviiii:  a  l.ir-e  pack  «m  his  back, 
IP-  took  the  good  mercantile  precaution  of 
doubling  bis  security,  by  planting  four 


path,  whilst  his  park  Kept  vibrating  to  ai 
fro,  like  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  IT 
turc»  being,  all  tliu  while,  twistrd  in  m 
oppo.-itu  direct  ion  to  that  of  hi»  luad. 
spectators,  notwithstanding  their  an\i-iy 
for  their  Dear  Peter,  were  convulsed  u  ith 
laughter,  till  their  shouts,  mingled  with 
the  thunders  of  the  Spey,  had  nearly  i. 
him  lose  his  balance.  But,  w'uhall  In, 
terror,  he  stuck  to  his  pack,  resolving,  th.it 
if  he  did  go,  he  should  carry  his.  goort-v 
with  him.  At  last,  however,  he  Mic-cei-d- 
ed  in  carrying  all  safe  to  the  opposite  siilr, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  multitude." 

It  pleases  us  to  see  that  oin 
friend  the  Avon  was  not  behind-hand 
with  the  bef-t  of  them  in  his  exploits. 
What  the  general  character  of  the:-*- 
exploits  were,  may  be  conjectuird 
from  one  circumstance  alone — that 
he  utterly  destroyed  about  (500  at  if  > 
of  the  best  soil  in  all  the  Strath. 
We  beg  Sir  Thomas  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  decide  abet — for  a  rump  and 
do/en — between  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd and  us  about  the  origin  of  the 
A ven.  We  maintain,  that  the  lot  h 
out  of  which  he  flows  is  a  very  small 
one,  perhaps  a  mile  or  two  in  cir- 
cumference ;  and  the  Shepherd 
swears  he  walked  along  its  banks 
great  part  of  a  summer  day  without 
seeing  the  end  of  it.  According  to 
him,  Loch  Aven  is  between  thirty 
and  forty  miles  lonjr,  with  many 
islands,  and  its  bayed  banks  over- 
shadowed with  forests.  Had  he  rim- 
fined  his  assertion  to  a  note  to  one  of 
the  fine  ballads  in  the  Queeu's  Wake, 
we  should  have  said  nothing,  as  ]>oi't> 
have  the  privilege  of  lyintj  in  tlich 
written  inspiration  to  the  full  leuytli 
of  any  imaginable  tether.  Hut  .l.nnr  - 
swears  to  this  longitude  in  private — 
at  the  Round  Table  of  the  !Wt«'-  - 
and,  with  violent  gesticulation*,  main- 
tains his  Mediterranean.  Sir  Tli-i- 
IIKIS  paints  a  fine  picture  of  tlic 
scene : — 

"  The  Hivr  Aven,  triliutavv  to  lh« 
Spey  at  Baltindalloch  on  the  right  bank, 
has  its  sounv  in  the  very  bosvm  of  the 
CainiL'oriim  Mountains, — a  circumstance 
that  sufficiently  accounts  for  tlic  wry  wida 
ravage  it  committed  during  the  flood.  Its 
lonely  crystal  lake  is  surrounded  by  fright* 
ful  precipices,  rising  on  all  sideis  sheer  up, 
alniuxt  to  the  very  ridgos  of  those  tnirur- 
ing  heaps  which  are  now  admitted  to  be 
higher  than  any  land  in  Great  Britain. 
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was  excavated  between  the  house 
and  the  bank — and  the  whole,  shrub- 
bery stretching  along  the  base  of 
the  bank  below  the  house  demolish- 
ed ;  and,  finally,  the  flood,  bursting 
across  the  rich  enclosures  of  the 
farm,  spread  devastation  over  130 
acres  of  the  finest  land — 18  of  which 
are  irrecoverably  lost.  After  the 
flood  all  the  small  birds,  there  innu- 
merous,left  the  place ;  and  the  lawn 
trees,  which  had  been  flooded  round 
the  roots,  were  immediately  struck 
with  the  chill  of  autumn,  and  prema- 
turely assumed  its  variegated  livery. 
Many  of  Mr  Macpherson  Grant's 
fine  farms  were  grievously  injured — 
acres  upon  acres  being  swept  away. 
The  bench  of  a  saw-mill,  eleven  and 
a  half  feet  long,  four  and  a  half  feet 
broad,  and  three  and  a  half  feet 
high,  containing  two  circular  saws, 
and  one  hundred  weight  of  iron  at- 
tached to  it,  was  carried  down  the 
Spey  for  twelve  miles,  and  landed 
uninjured  on  the  Heathery  Isle,  above 
Arndilly.  And  a  line  of  majestic 
oaks,  skirting  the  water's  edge,  but 
high  above  it,  were  swept  away  from 
the  farm  of  Wearach,  and  most  of 
them  landed  on  that  of  Dandaleith, 
twelve  miles  below.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  overwhelming  calamity,  the 
tenants  bore  their  losses  with  a  true 
Christian  temper.  Mr  Grant,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Thomas,  says,  "  they 
talk  of  nothing  but  how  they  are  to 
recover  and  restore  their  farms,  and 
have  never  mentioned  the  word 
abatement,  leaving  that  to  my  deci- 
sion." Nor  did  they  suffer  by  so 
feeling  and  acting;  for  Sir  Thomas 
tells  us  that  Mr  Grant  has  made 
abatements  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
losses,  taking  them  entirely,  upon 
himself,  in  addition  to  all  he  has  suf- 
fered as  proprietor.  His  loss  is  cal- 
culated at  L.8000 ;  but  the  landlord 
who  behaves  thus,  will  never  miss 
his  vanished  acres,  and  there  will 
be  a  blessing  on  the  soil  beyond  that 
of  human  agriculture. 

The  rapid  burn  of  Tomore  de- 
scends from  the  mountain  Belrinnes, 
and  joins  the  Aven.  Tiu-re  is  some- 
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Nothing  in  our  island  can  approach  so 
near  to  the  wilder  and  more  savage  parts 
of  Swiss  scenery.  Cairngorum  and  Bein- 
bainac  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from 
its  western  and  northern  edges  ;  and  the 
vast  foundations  of  Benmacdui  and  Bein- 
maiu  overhang  its  southern  extremity,  in 
frightful  masses,  that  seem  as  if  poised  for 
immediate  projection  into  the  valley  ;  so 
that,  for  several  of  the  winter  months,  the 
sun  never  shines  on  the  surface  of  tire  lake. 
These  are  the  sources  of  the  pure  and 
transparent  Aven,  the  glaciers  which  hang 
in  their  ample  bosoms  furnishing  exhaust- 
U-ss  supplies  to  its  stream,  hy  means  of  the 
cataracts  they  continually  pour  down  into 
it.  All  traces  of  man  are  lost  amid  the 
grandeur  of  these  regions.  No  tree  or 
shrub  is  to  be  seen  ;  and  no  living  creature, 
save  when  the  eagle  soars  from  the  verge 
of  the  cliiF  athwart  the  vacant  ether,  awa- 
kening the  echoes  with  his  scream,  or 
when  the  ptarmigan  flutters  its  low  flight 
across  the  mountain  brow,  or  perhaps 
when  some  straggling  deer  from  the  Fo- 
rest of  Mar, 

•  That  from  the  hunter's  aim  hath  ta'en  a  hurt, 
May  come  to  languish.'  " 

But  this  the  Shepherd  will  not 
confess  to  be  decisive  of  his  fiction. 
And  therefore  we  again  request  Sir 
Thomas  to  send  us  the  dimensions 
of  the  loch — and  we  need  not  add, 
that  his  assistance  at  the  dinner  will 
be  most  delightful  to  the  Knights  of 
St  Ambrose. 

Ballindalloch,  the  beautiful  estate 
and  seat  of  Mr  Macpherson  Grant — 
sony  are  we  to  say  it — suffered  sad- 
ly from  the  Aven.  On  the  evening 
of  the  8d,  it  there  suddenly  over- 
flowed its  banks  700  yards — and  du- 
ring the  night  the  situation  of  the 
family  was  dreadful.  The  ground- 
floor,  where  the  dining-room  is,  had 
tibove  three  feet  of  water  in  it;  streams 
were  pouring  violently  through  all 
the  vaulted  passages  of  the  old  man- 
sion, and  great  part  of  this  period 
of  dread  was  veiled  in  the  thick- 
est darkness,  while  the  rain  and  the 
tempest  continued  to  add  to  the 
other  horrors.  In  the  morning,  it 
appeared  the  Aven  had  established 
itself  within  50  yards  of  the  house — 
and  its  former  bed  was  filled  up  with 
gravel  and  enormous  stones.  Part 
of  the  lawn  was  sliced  away — part 
cut  into  chasms — and  the  rest  cover- 
ed with  sand,  trees,  and  wreck.  The  «•  John  Cly,  the  meal-miller  of  Tomor,-, 
garden  was  filled  tour  feet  deep  with  a  sturdy,  hale,  independent-minded  old 
sand,  leaving  the  tops  of  the  fruit-  m!,n  of  75,  has  been' singularly  Bersecy- 
trees  alone  visible.  A  deep  ravine  ted  bv  floods,  having  Vuffercd  "bv  that  of 
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'art  thing  sublime  in  the  following  pic- 
>art  ture.  It  "  gives  the  world  assurance 
rer-  of  a  MAN." 
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1768,  and  by  three  or  four  inundation* 
nine*,  but  especially  by  that  of  1 7>.'i.  wln-n 
hi-  house  and  mill  weiv  carried  way,  and 
hi-  was  left  pennilexs.  He  wan  ?mi  a 
little  atVi-rti-<l  by  that  calamity  u  lii.-U  li-li 
upon  him.  ami  I'M  110  one  else;  but  his 
iiijiniiii.il.il'  spirit  got  the  better  of  every 
tiling.  About  seven  years  ago  he  under- 
took to  improve  a  piece  of  absolute  beach, 
of  two  acres,  entirely  covered  with  enor- 
IM<  ;;.  Atones  and  gravel.  But  John  knew 
that  a  deep  rii  h  soil  lay  below,  buried 
then-  by  the  flood  of  1768.  He  removed 
the  stones  with  immense  labour,  formed 
i  hrni  into  a  bulwark  and  enclosure  round 
the  field,  trenched  down  the  gravel  to  the 
depth  of  4-  or  5  feet,  and  brought  up  the 
soil,  which  afterwards  produced  most 
luxuriant  crops.  His  neighbours  ridi- 
culi-il  his  o]>erntions  while  they  were  in 
progress,  saying  that  he  would  never  have 
a  crop  there.  '  Do  ye  see  these  ashen 
trees?'  said  John,  pointing  to  some  vi- 
gorous saplings  growing  near,  '  are  they 
no  thriving?'  It  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  they  were.  '  Well,'  continued  John, 
'  it'  it  wiiiina  produce  corn,  I'll  plant  it 
wi'  ash-trees,  and  the  laird,  at  least,  will 
hae  the  benelit.'  The  fruits  of  all  John's 
Labours  were  swept  away  by  the  direful 
flood  of  the  3d  of  August.  But  pride  of 
hi-,  heart,  as  this  improvement  had  been, 
the  Hood  was  not  able  to  sweep  away  his 
equanimity  and  philosophy  together  with 
his  acres.  When  some  one  condoled  with 
him  on  his  loss,  '  I  took  it  free  the  A  wen,' 
said  lie,  with  emphasis, '  and  let  the  Awen 
hae  her  ain  again.'  And,  when  a  gossip- 
ing tailor  halted  at  his  door  one  day, 
charitably  to  bewail  his  loss,  he  cut  him 
short,  by  pithily  remarking,  '  Well !  if  I 
have  lost  my  croft,  I  have  got  a  fish-pond 
in  its  place,  where  I  can  fish  independent 
of  any  one.'  After  the  year  1783,  he 
built  his  house  ou  a  rock,  that  shewed 
itself  from  under  the  soil  at  the  base  of 
the  bank,  bounding  the  glen  of  the  burn. 
During  the  late  flood,  the  water  was  dash- 
ing up  at  his  door,  and  his  sister,  who  is 
older  than  he,  having  expressed  great  ter- 
ror, and  proposed  they  should  both  fly 
for  it  ;  '  What's  the  woman  afeard  o'  ?' 
cried  John,  impatiently, '  hae  we  not  baith 
the  rock  o'  nature  and  the  Rock  of  Ages 
to  trust  till  ? — We'll  no  stir  one  fit !' 
John's  first  exertion  after  the  flood,  was  to 
go  down  to  Ballindalloch,  to  assist  the 
Laird  in  his  distress.  There  he  worked 
hard  for  three  days,  before  Mr  Grant  dis- 
covered that  he  had  left  his  own  haystack 
buried  to  the  top  in  >and, and  insisted  on 
his  going  home  to  disinter  it.  When  Mi- 
Grant  talked  to  him  of  his  late  calamity, 
'  Odd,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I  diuua  regaird  this 


matter  hauf  sae  muckle  as  I  did  that  »lap 
i'  the  aughty-three,  for  then  I  w.-i- 
manner,  a  marked  man.  Noo  we're  a' 
snfleriii'  thepther,  an'  I'm  but  IP 
like.'  Mr  Grant  says  that  the  people  of 
this  district  bear  misfortunes  with  a  won- 
derful degree  of  philosophy,  arising  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  beino:  deeply 
tinged  with  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
I  was  much  gratified  by  my  interview 
with  honest  John  Cly.  Whilst  I  was 
sketching  him  unperceived,  Mr  Grant  waa 
doing  his  best  to  occupy  his  attention. 
1  Well  now,  John,' said  Mr  Grant  to  him, 
pointing  to  an  apparently  Impracticable 
beach  of  stones  a  little  way  up  the  glen, 
'  if  you  had  improved  that  piece,  as  I  ad- 
vised you,  it  would  have  been  safe  still, 
for  you  see  the  burn  hasn't  touched  it  at 
all.' — '  Na,  fegs  !'  replied  John,  with  a 
most  significant  shake  of  his  head,  '  gin  I 
had  gruppit  her  in  wi'  the  stane*  that  cam 
oot  o't,  whaur  wad  she  hae  been  noo,  think 
ye? — Odd,  I  kent  her  ower  lang.'  " 

John  Cly,  we  arc  told,  lias  already 
begun    (months    ago — immediately 
after  the  disaster,)  the  restoration  of 
his  croft,  which  he  says  was  a  great 
deal  waur  f  the  seventeen  hundcr  am 
aughty-three.     John  !    thou  art  sure 
of  a  seat  in  heaven.     We  trust  there 
is  no  heresy  in  that  prediction. 
"  O  mortal  man  that  livest  here  by  toil," 
there  shall  thou  have  eternal  rest ! 

The  flood,  both  in  the  Spey  and 
its  tributary  burn,  the  Knockando, 
was  terrible  at  the  village  of  Charles- 
town  of  Aberlour.  A  picture  of  more 
sustained  harrowing  and  agonizing 
passion,  than  that  prevailing  through 
the  following  passage,  we^never  re- 
member to  have  met  with  either  in 
the  records  of  real  miseries,  in  poe- 
try, or  in  dreams.] 

"  On  the  3d  of  August,  Charles  Cruick- 
shaiiks,  the  innkeeper,  had  a  party  of 
friends  in  his  house.  There  was  no  ine- 
briety, but  there  was  a  fiddle  ;  and  what 
Scotsman  is  he  who  does  not  know,  that 
the  well-jerked  strains  of  a  lively  Strath- 
spey have  a  potent  spell  in  them  that  e«es 
beyond  even  the  witchery  of  the  bowl  ? 
On  one  who  daily  inhales  the  breezes  from 
the  musical  stream  that  gives  name  to  the 
measure,  the  influence  it*  powerful,  and  it 
was  that  day  felt  by  Cruickshanks  with  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  excitement. 
He  was  joyous  to  a  pitch  that  made  bis 
wife  grave.  I  have  already  noticed  the 
predestiiiarian  principles  prevalent  in  these 
parts.  Mrs  Cruick&hanks  was  deeply  af- 
fected by  hex  husband's  unusual  jollity. 
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'  Surely  my  goodman  is  daft  the  day,' 
said  she  gravely,  '  I  ne'er  saw  him  danco 
at  sic  a  rate.  Lord  grant  that  he  binna 

$9* 

V<  hen  the  river  began  to  rise  rapidly  in 
the  evening,  Cruickshanks,  who  had  a 
quantity  of  wood  lying  near  the  mouth  of 
the  burn,  asked  two  of  his  neighbours, 
James  Stewart  and  James  Mackerran,  to 
go  and  assist  him  in  dragging  it  out  of  the 
water.  Theyreadilycomplied,  and  Cruick- 
shanks, getting  on  a  loose  raft  of  wood, 
they  followed  him,  and  did  what  they 
could  in  pushing  and  hauling  the  pieces 
of  timber  ashore,  till  the  stream  increased 
so  much,  that,  with  one  voice,  they  de- 
clared they  would  stay  no  longer,  and, 
making  a  desperate  effort,  they  plunged 
over  head,  and  reached  the  land  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  They  then  tried  all 
their  eloquence  to  persuade  Cruickshanks 
to  come  away,  but  he  was  a  bold  and  ex- 
perienced floater,  and  laughed  at  their 
fears ;  nay,  so  utterly  reckless  was  he, 
that,  having  now  diminished  the  crazy  ill- 
put-together  raft  he  stood  on,  till  it  con- 
sisted of  a  few  spars  only,  he  employed 
himself  in  trying  to  catch  at  and  save  some 
haycocks  belonging  to  the  clergyman, 
which  were  floating  past  him.  But,  while 
his  attention  was  so  engaged,  the  flood 
was  rapidly  increasing,  till,  at  last,  even 
his  dauntless  heart  became  appalled  at  its 
magnitude  and  fury.  '  A  horse  !  a  horse  !' 
he  loud  ind  anxiously  cried ;  '  Run  for  one 
of  the  minister's  horses,  and  ride  in  with 
a  rope,  else  I  must  go  with  the  stream.' 
lie  was  quickly  obeyed,  but  ere  a  horse 
arrived,  the  flood  had  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  approach  him. 

"  Seeing  that  he  must  abandon  all  hope 
of  help  in  that  way,  Cruickshanks  was 
now  seen,  as  if  summoning  up  all  his  re- 
solution and  presence  of  mind,  to  make 
the  perilous  attempt  of  dashing  through 
the  raging  current,  with  his  frail  and  im- 
perfect raft.  Grasping  more  firmly  the 
iron-shod  pole  he  held  in  his  hand,  called 
in  floater's  language,  a  stiny,  he  pushed 
resolutely  into  it :  but  he  had  hardly  done 
so,  when  the  violence  of  the  water  wrench- 
ed from  his  hold  that  which  was  all  he  had 
to  depend  on.  A  shriek  burst  from  his 
friends,  as  they  beheld  the  wretched  raft 
dart  off  with  him,  down  the  stream,  like 
an  arrow  from  the  bowstring.  But  the 
mind  of  Cruickshanks  was  no  common 
one,  to  quail  before  the  first  approach  of 
danger.  He  poised  himself,  and  stood  ba- 
. lanced,  with  determination  and  self-com- 
mand in  his  eye,  and  no  sound  of  fear,  or 
of  complaint,  was  heard  to  come  from  him. 
At  the  point  where  the  burn  met  the  ri- 
ver, in  the  ordinary  state  of  both,  there 
grew  some  trees,  now  surrounded  by  deep 
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and  strong  currents,  and  fat  from  the 
land.  The  raft  took  a  direction  towards 
one  of  these,  and  seeing  the  wide  and  tu- 
multuous waters  of  the  Spey  before  him, 
in  which  there  was  no  hope  that  his  loose- 
ly connected  logs  could  stick  one  moment 
together,  he  coolly  prepared  himself,  and, 
collecting  all  his  force  into  one  well-timed 
and  well-directed  effort,  he  sprang,  caught 
a  tree,  and  clung  among  its  boughs,  whilst 
the  frail  raft  hurried  away  from  under  his 
foot,  was  dashed  into  fragments,  and  scat- 
tered on  the  bosom  of  the  waves.  A  shout 
of  joy  arose  from  his  anxious  friends,  for 
they  now  deemed  him  safe;  but  he  uttered 
no  shout  in  return.  Everynerve  was  strain- 
ed to  procure  help.  '  A  boat!"  was  the  ge- 
neral cry,  and  some  ran  this  way,  and 
some  that,  to  endeavour  to  procure  one. 

"  It  was  now  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  A  boat  was  speedi- 
ly obtained  from  Mr  Gordon  of  Aberlour, 
and,  though  no  one  there  was  very  expert  in 
its  use,  it  was  quickly  manned  by  people 
eager  to  save  Cruickshanks  from  his  pe- 
rilous situation.  The  current  was  too 
terrible  about  the  tree  to  admit  of  their 
nearing  it,  so  as  to  take  him  directly  in- 
to the  boat ;  but  their  object  was  to  row 
through  the  smoother  water,  to  such  a 
distance  as  might  enable  them  to  throw  a 
rope  to  him,  by  which  means  they  hoped 
to  drag  him  to  the  boat.  Frequently  did 
they  attempt  this,  and  as  frequently  were 
they  foiled,  even  by  that  which  was  con- 
sidered as  the  gentler  part  of  the  stream, 
for  it  hurried  them  past  the  point  whence 
they  wished  to  make  the  cast  of  their 
rope,  and  compelled  them  to  row  up  again 
by  the  side  to  start  on  each  fresh  adven- 
ture. Often  were  they  carried  so  much 
in  the  direction  of  the  tree,  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  exert  all  their  strength  to  pull 
themselves  away  from  him  they  would 
have  saved,  that  they  might  avoid  the  vor- 
tex that  would  have  caught  and  swept 
them  to  destruction.  And  often  was  poor 
Cruickshanks  tantalized  with  the  approach 
of  help,  which  came  but  to  add  to  the 
other  miseries  of  his  situation,  that  of  the 
bitterest  disappointment.  Yet  he  bore  all 
calmly.  In  the  transient  glimpses  they 
had  of  him,  as  they  were  driven  past  him, 
they  saw  no  blenching  on  his  dauntless 
countenance, — they  heard  no  reproach,  no 
complaint,  no  sound,  but  an  occasional 
short  exclamation  of  encouragement  to 
persevere  in  their  friendly  endeavours. 
But  the  evening  wore  on,  and  still  they 
were  unsuccessful-  It  seemed  to  them  that 
something  more  than  mere  natural  causes 
was  operating  against  them.  '  His  hour 
is  come  !'  said  they,  as  they  regarded  one 
another  with  looks  of  awe  ; '  our  struggles 
are  vain.'  The  courage  and  the  hope 
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which  had 
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••  l-'.mry  alone  c.ui  pii  Inn'  (lie  horror* 
th.it  mii-t  II.IM-  <  i  .-(it  o;i  tin-  iiut'iii  lunate 
in. in.  ..-.  amidst  tin-  impenetrable  d.irk- 
.\  lii.-li  now  prevailed,  lie  bciuune 
aware  of  the  continued  increase  of  the 
llood  tli.it  i  MI.  1  unninil  him,  liy  its  gra- 
dual ttdv.inci-  tow.irds  hii  feet,  whiUtthe 
ruin  and  the  teinpe-i  continued  tu  !i  •  it 
i iioif  and  mi>r<»  dreadfully  upon  liiin. 
Tint  these  wore  Ion,,'  inell~.-ctii.il  in  sha- 
king lii>  collected  nun.!,  we  know  from 
t!i--  f.i.-t  utter  wards  ascurtained,  that  he 
actually  wound  up  his  watch  while  in  this 
iliv.i.lfiil  ->itu.Um:i.  Hut,  hi-ari;i_;  no  more 
the  occasional  passing  exclamations  of 
who  h:id  li.vn  hitherto  trying,  to 
Miivour  him,  be  began  tu  shout  for  help 
i.i  H  voice  that  became  every  moment  inure 
long-drawii  and  piteous,  a-.,  between  the 
gusts  of  the  tempest,  and  borne  over  the 
thunder  of  the  waters,  it  fell  from  time 
to  time  on  the  cat  s  of  his  clustered  friends, 
and  rent  the  heart  of  his  distracted  wife. 
Ever  and  anon  it  came,  and  hoarser  than 
l>i-f.!iv,  and  there  was  an  occasional  wild- 
ings iii  his  note,  and  now  and  then  a 
-, i .;]i-r .mil  clamorousrepetition forntime, 
as  if  despair  had  inspired  him  with  an 
uiinatiir.il  energy.  I>ut  the  shouts  became 
gradually  shorter,  less  audible,  and  less 
frequent,  till  at  last  their  eagerly  listening 
ears  could  catch  them  no  longer.  '  Is  be 
gone!'  was  the  half-whispered  question 
they  put  to  one  another,  and  the  smother- 
ed responses  that  were  mutteivd  around 
hut  too  plainly  told  how  much  the  fears 
of  all  were  in  unison. 

"  '  What  was  that  ?'  cried  his  wife  in 
delirious  scream — '  That  was  his  whistle 
I  heard!'  She  said  truly.  A  shrill  whistle, 
such  as  that  which  is  given  with  the  fillers 
in  the  mouth,  rose  again  over  the  loud  din 
of  the  deluge  :i:id  the  yelling  of  the  storm, 
lie  \vas  not  yet  gone.  Hi*  voice  was  but 
cracked  |(y  his  frequent  exertions  to  make 
it  heard,  and  he  had  now  resorted  to  an 


agiun. 

"  Wet,  and  weury,  and  shiverinj  with 
cold,  wa-  this  miserable  woman,  when  the 
tardy  il.iwn  of  morning  beheld  her,  .strain 
mi;  her  ey.-hall-  through  the  in;; 
li-'nt,  towar.U  the  lives  \\ln-re  Ciuick- 
shanKs  had  been  last  seen.  '1'here  Was 
siiinething  then-  that  looked  like  the  figure 
of  a  man,  ami  on  that  her  eyes  fixed.  Hut 
those  aronnd  her  saw,  alas!  too  well,  that 
what  she  fondly  suppose.!  to  be  her  hus- 
band was  but  a  bunch  of  wreck,  gathered 
by  the  flood  into  one  of  the  trees.  f«,r  the 
one  to  which  he  cliin-  h  .-I  In-.-n  swept 
away. 

"  The  body  of  poor  t'ruick-haii! 
found  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  on 
the   Ilaugh  of    Dam!  ileith,  some  four  or 
five  miles  below.    An  it  had  ever  b. 
uniform  practice  to  wind  his  watch  up  at 
night,  and  as  it  was  discovered  to  b. 
ly  full  wound  when  it  was  taken  from  hi* 
pocket,  the  fact  of  his  having  had  self-pos- 
session enough  to  obey  his  u>ual   c 
under  circumstances  so  terrible,  is  . 
questionable  as  it  is  wonderful.      It  had 
stopt  at  a   quarter   of  an  hour   ]. 
o'clock,  which  would  seem  to  fix  that  as 
the  fatal  moment  when  the  tree  was  rent 
away,  for  when  that  happened,  hi-  strug- 
gles amidst  the  raging  wave*  of  the  Spey 
must  have  been  few  and  short.      When 
the  men,  who  had  so  uusuce'ssfully  at- 
tempted to  save  him,  were  talking  over 
the  matter,  and  agreeing  that  no  human 
help  could  have  availed  him,  '  I'm  think- 
in'  T  could  ha'  ta'en  him  oot .'  -aid  a  voice  in 
the  circle.     All  eyes  were  turned  t.. 
the  speaker,  and  a  general  expression  of 
contempt  followed,  for  it  was  a  boy  of  the 
name  of  John    llainey,  a  repnfa?d    idiot, 
from  the  foot  of  IJelri: 
'  You !'    cried   a    dozen 
'  what  would   you   have  done,    you    u  1  ••• 
man  ?' — '  I  wud  hae   tied  an   empty  an- 
ker-cask to  the  end  o'alang  laug  tow,  an' 
I  wud  hae   floated  it  aft'  frae    m-ar  aboot 
whar  the  raft    was  ta'en   first    awa',  an' 
syne,  ye  see,  as  the  stream  teuk  the  raft 


mode  of  transmitting  to  his  friends      till  the  tree,  maybe  she  wud  hae  t 


the  certainty  of  his  safety.  For  some  time 
his  unhappy  wife  drew  hope  from  Mich 
(••.M-M.-ratiuiis;  but  his  whistles,  as  they 
rtnti  more  loud  and  prolonged,  pierced  the 
ears  of  his  f.iivbo.ling  friends  like  the  ill- 
omened  cry  of  some  warning  spirit;  and 
it  may  b«  matter  of  (jue-stion  wheth.-r  all 
helieve.l  tli.,1  the  -•oumls  they  heard  were 
ri'.illy  mortal.  Still  they  came  louder  and 
clearer  for  a  brief  sp.ice  ;  luit  at  la-t  they 
i.e;;rd  no  i.  In  !i's  frantic 

wiie'?>  fancy,  who  r.intiiiued  to  -,i:irt  a^  it' 
-ii.>  Mil)  heard  them,  an-.l  to  w.iiiih-r  about, 
a:i  1  to  listen,  when  all  but  ! 


cask  there  t(M», — an'  if  C'l...il,-y  Cruick- 
shanks  had  ance  gotti  n  a  baud  o'  th 
He  would  have  finished,  but  his  au- 
ditors were  gone.  They  hadsilenth  >huiL 
away  in  different,  direct  ions,  one  man  alone 
having  muttered,  as  he  went,  something 
about  '  v.isdom  coming  out  of  the  mouths 
of  fools." 


Tlifro  is  .-mother  t»ic  of 
)>nt     of    r(^-:i-ut' — t'nrtJicr    d-nvn    the 
SJIPV,  in  the  plain  of  i 
rqunl  to  tlii-  in  —tli.it 

of  the  family  of  the    Ri: 
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Riach,  the  grandmother,  Sir  Thomas 
afterwards  saw  in  her  own  cottage. 
How  beautifully  does  he  tell  the 
meeting ! — 

"  She  had  her  Bible  in  her  hand,  ap- 
parently the  only  wreck  of  property  she 
had  saved  ;  but  in  that  she  had  found  con- 
solation. Her  soul  had  been  already  well 
attuned  to  affliction.  In  this  her  widow- 
ed state,  she  had  recently  lost  her  son, — 
and  now  nearly  her  all  was  gone  ;  for, 
when  I  visited  her  farm,  not  a  vestige  of 
new  or  of  old  crop  was  left.  The  house 
had  indeed  been  built  up,  but  the  offices 
were  still  in  ruins,  a  great  ravine  was  dug- 
out between  them  and  the  dwelling-house, 
the  surface  of  the  farm  was  reduced  to 
one  waste  of  devastation, — yet,  with  all 
this,  pure  religion  had  produced  its  effect, 
and  the  pale  mild  countenance  of  the  wi- 
dow, lighted  by  a  celestial  smile,  met  me 
at  her  unpretending  threshold,  wearing 
the  expression  of  Christian  resignation  and 
gratitude,  for  the  merciful  salvation  which 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  her.  There  was  no 
lisp  of  complaint, — every  word  she  uttered 
was  expressive  of  the  deep  sense  she  enter- 
tained of  the  goodness  of  that  God,  who  is 
ever  the  widow's  friend,  who  had  so  won- 
derfully preserved  herself  and  those  whom 
she  held  most  dear.  One  sight  of  that  wo- 
man's face,  after  having  seen  and  heard 
the  sum- total  of  her  afflictions,  was  worth 
a  volume  of  sermons.  It  is  pleasing  to 
think  that  her  lot  is  cast  on  an  estate 
where  the  hearts  of  both  the  manager  and 
his  constituent  are  too  much  fraught  with 
the  finer  feelings  of  humanity  not  to  shew 
th»>  tenderest  mercy  towards  the  '  shorn 
ewe.' " 

As  a  relief  to  these  deeply  tragic, 
or  tenderly  pathetic  tales,  turn  to  the 
following  humorous  scene: — 

"  The  haugh  above  the  bridge  of  Low- 
er Craigellachie  was  very  much  cut  up ; 
and  the  house  and  nursery  at  the  south 
end  of  the  arch  are  gone.  The  widow 
of  James  Shanks,  amidst  the  loss  of  her 
furniture,  house,  and  her  son's  garden- 
ground,  lamented  nothing  so  much  as  her 
deceased  husband's  watch,  and  his  fiddle, 
on  the  strings  of  which  hung  many  a  ten- 
der recollection.  That  fiddle,  the  dulcet 
strains  of  which,  had  come  over  her  '  like 
the  sweet  south  breathing  upon  a  bed  of 
•violets,'  stealing  the  tender  affections  of 
her  virgin  heart,  till  they  all  centred  on 
her  Orpheus  Mr  James  Shanks  ;  that  fid- 
dle, to  the  sprightly  notes  of  which  she 
had  so  often  jerked  out  her  youthful  limbs, 
and  whirled  round  in  the  wild  pirowtte 
of  the  Highland  fling,  to  the  animating 
'  .me  ofBoyrtn-Lochan ;  that  fiddle,  in  fine, 
irhich  had  been  the  fiddle  of  her  fancy, 
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from  the  heyday  of  her  youth  upwards, 
'  was  gone  with  the  water,  and  was  now, 
for  aught  she  knew  to  the  contrair,  in 
Norrawa  or  Denmark!'  The  grief  of 
Mrs  Shanks  for  the  loss  of  this  valued  vio- 
lin was  more  than  I  shall  attempt  to  paint. 
Great  artists  often  envelope  the  heads  of 
their  chief  mourners  in  drapery,  from  a 
conscious  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  pas- 
sion, and  so  must  I  hide  the  lachrymose 
head  of  Mrs  Shanks.  And  how  indeed 
shall  I  describe  her  joy,  some  days  after- 
wards, when  an  idle  loon,  who  had  been 
wandering  about  the  banks  of  the  river 
'  findin'  things,'  as  he  said  himself,  appear- 
ed before  her  astonished  and  delighted 
eyes,  with  the  identical  fiddle  in  his  hands? 
The  yell  of  Mrs  Shanks  was  said,  by  those 
who  heard  it,  to  resemble  the  wild  shriek 
with  which  her  husband  was  wont  to  in- 
spire additional  fury  into  the  heels-  of  the 
dancers,  already  excited  by  the  power  of 
his  wonderful  bow  hand.  She  kissed  and 
hugged  the  fiddle,  and,  as  if  its  very  con- 
tact had  music  in  it,  she  laid  hands  on  the 
astonished  loon,  and  went  a  full  round  of 
the  floor  with  him,  ending  with  a  fling 
that  surprised  every  one.  The  fiddle  had 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arn- 
dilly,  whither  it  had  merrily  floated  on 
the  bosom  of  the  waves.  But  what  was 
yet  infinitely  more  extraordinary,  the 
watch,  which  had  hung  in  a  small  bag, 
suspended  by  a  nail  to  the  post  of  her  bed, 
was  found, — watch,  bag,  post,  and  all, — 
near  Fochabnrs,  eight  or  ten  miles  below, 
and  was  safely  restored  to  its  overjoyed 
owner." 

For  some  time  past  our  interest 
has  been  so  riveted  to  suffering  and 
endangered  human  life,  that  we  have 
almost  forgotten  inanimate  objects, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  were  agents 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
catastrophes  of  the  Tragedies  or  Co- 
medies JLarmoyantes.  But  now  we 
begin  to  long  for  the  "  dingin'  doon 
o'  a  brig."  The  Spey  and  its  tribu- 
taries have  been  sweeping  away  all 
this  time  many  of  a  smaller  size,  that 
have  sunk  in  their  insignificance  like 
broken  bladders.  But  now  we  can- 
not be  far  off  the  Bridge  of  Fo- 
chabers,  which,  we  remember  well, 
consisted,  last  time  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  passing  along  it,  of  four  arches, 
two  of  95  feet,  and  two  of  75  feet 
span,  making  a  total  water-way  of 
340  feet.  Ay,  there  it  is  !  •  Lo !  one 
vast  undulating  expanse  of  dark- 
brown  water,  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Beregan  to  the  sea,  two  miles 
broad,  and  "ten  miles  long,  strewed 
with  the  floating  wrecks  of  nature 
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and  of  industry,  tufted  tops  of  su1>- 
nit*r<*ed  tr«*es,  and  root'*  ot  lioiiwp«,tn 
ivliirh,  here  and  tlicrc,  miserable 
iTfiitm -i'-at T  MMMI  (TmLrin?,and  heard 
shrieking  to  the  boats  that  arc  nlyiiiL' 
for  their  rescue  on  that  maddening 
lorh.  It  is  now  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  August  4th,  and  the  flood 
is  17  feet  up  on  the  bridge  ;  but 
while  its  great  limbs  magnificently 
bestride  the  roaring  stream,  which, 
disturbed  by  the  opposing  piers, 
closes  round  them  in  furious  vortices, 
forming  a  high  curved  crest  from 
bank  to  bank,  rolling  rapidly  to  the 
dizzy  eye,  and  to  the  astounded  ear 
loud  as  the  thunder  of  heaven  or  the 
sea,  the  crowds  of  people,  who  had 
been  looking  over  the  parapets  at  the 
wreck,  carcasses  of  dead  am  mala,  and 
other  bodies  which  were  hurried 
through,  have  all  run  off  to  the  south 
end,  to  see  the  Duke's  forester  and 
his  men  drive  piles  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mound  of  approach. 

"  It  was  now  about  twenty  minutes 
past  twelve  o'clock — suddenly  a  crack,  no 
wider  than  the  cut  of  a  sword,  opened 
across  the  roadway,  immediately  over  the 
second  arch  from  the  toll-house,  about 
three  yards  before  them,  and  backwards, 
parallel  with  the  parapet.  '  Good  God  !' 
cried  Mr  Mac«wan, '  the  bridge  is  falling ; 
run  for  your  lives !'  With  one  cry  of 
alarm,  he  and  bis  companions  sprang  for- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Fochabers.  The 
crack  yawned  wide  ere  Mr  Hussel,  one  of 
their  number,  could  step  across  it.  He 
leaped  from  the  falling  ruins,  and  alighted 
on  that  part  which  was  yet  firm,  with  one 
foot  hanging  behind  him  in  vacancy. 
Down  went  the  whole  mass  of  the  two 
arches  next  the  left  bank,  falling  with  the 
loose,  shattered,  and  cloudlike  appearance 
of  an  avalanche,  into  the  foaming  surge  be- 
low. For  the  fraction  of  a  moment  the 
furious  stream  was  driven  backwards  with 
impetuous  recoil,  baring  its  channel  to  the 
very  bottom,  and  again  rushing  onwards, 
its  thundering  roar  proclaimed  its  victory, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  the  fallen  fragments 
was  to  be  seen. 

"  At  the  time  the  alarm  was  given, 
William  Sivewright,  mason  ;  John  Cuth- 
bert,  slater ;  and  John  Anderson,  a  lame 
young  man,  only  son  of  widow  Anderson, 
the  toll-keeper,  were  leaning  over  the  pa- 
rapet wall.  Mrs  Anderson,  and  one  of 
her  daughters,  had  quitted  the  bridge  only 
a  few  minutes  before.  She  was  sitting 
by  the  fire  wheu  she  heard  the  terrible 
crash.  '  Oh,  my  son  !  my  son  !'  exclaim- 
ed she,  starting  up,  '  he's  gone  !  h«'s  gone  ! 
my  son  .'  my  sou  !— . I  shall  never  see  him 
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again  !'  And,  rushing  out,  she  stared 
with  a  frenzied  air  on  the  frightful 
chasm,  wildly  repeating  the  same  excla- 
mations. Some  of  those  about  her  would 
have  persuaded  her  tli;it  her  son  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  ;  but  the  awful 
truth  was  too  apparent  to  permit  so  \vdl- 
meant  a  fraud  to  take  effect. 

"  '  I  saw  them  running  and  waving 
their  hats,'  said  Sivewright,  when  narra- 
ting the  circumstances, '  but  before  I  could 
guess  what  they  meant,  the  parapet  wall 
folded  round  before  me,  and  parted  from 
the  roadway,  which  then  seemed  whole  ; 
but,  ere  I  had  time  to  cry  out,  it  was  fall- 
ing in  a  thousand  pieces,  cracking  end- 
long and  across  from  the  centre.  I  sprang 
sideways  past  Anderson  and  Cutbbert, 
and  leaped  from  fragment  to  fragment  of 
the  falling  roadway,  as  if  I  had  been 
flying.  When  I  reached  the  rock  1  was 
blind  for  a  moment ;  and,  when  I  reco- 
vered and  looked  around,  Anderson  and 
Cuthbert  were  gone.  In  my  confusion, 
I  had  not  at  first  seen  Cuthbert,  who 
now  appeared  crossing  the  road.  I  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  escape,  and  asked 
him  the  particulars.  "  When  the  brig 
begud  to  fa',"  said  he,  "  I  made  a  jump  to 
get  past,  but  the  shake  jostled  me  ower  to 
the  tither  parapet — a  stane  struck  me, 
and  the  road  gaed  awa'  beneath  my  feet. 
I  then  made  a  claught  wi'  my  bauds  at 
the  gravel."  Luckily  for  him,  it  was 
nearly  as  hard  as  a  rock,  though  he  did 
leave  the  mark  of  his  fingers  in  it.  "  When 
I  made  the  loup,"  continued  Cuthbert, 
"  poor  Anderson  made  a  claught  at  the 
tail  o'  my  coat.  He  missed  it,  and  fell 
on  his  back.  The  parapet  wall  tumbled 
doon  aboot  him,  an'  I  never  saw  him 
again."  The  poor  youth's  body  was  found 
in  the  evening,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below,  lying  on  his  back,  his  greatcoat 
entangled  among  some  brushwood,  and 
his  hands  held  up,  as  if  to  save  himself.' 

"  The  shriek  that  spread  along  both 
banks  of  the  river,  when  the  bridge  fell 
was,  loud  and  agonizing.  People  ran  in 
all  directions,  clamorously  enquiring  for 
friends  and  relatives.  Signals  and  shouts 
were  exchanged  from  either  bank,  to  tel 
of  the  safety  of  individuals,  and  mani 
were  the  joyous  recognitions  that  took 
place.  The  Duke  rode  in  great  anxiety 
to  the  bridge  ;  but,  on  seeing  Lord  Saltoun 
and  Mr  Grant  on  the  opposite  bank,  he 
waved  his  bat  and  gave  them  a  hearty 
cheer.  During  the  afternoon,  the  people 
crowded  to  the  spot  from  all  quarters, 
and  many  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
the  '  Brig  o'  Spey'  had  actually  fallen, 
until  they  beheld  its  ruins  with  '  their 
ain  een.1 " 

We  haye  now,  by  quotations, 
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stracts,  and  abridgements  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas's volume,  and  by  occasional  de- 
scription or  remark  of  our  own, 
given  our  readers,  we  presume,  a  full 
and  clear  conception  of  the  might 
and  majesty,  the  pride  and  peril,  of 
the  Great  Moray  Floods.  A  thousand 
humorous  incidents,  affecting  or  stri- 
king illustrations  of  general  nature, 
and  of  individual  character,  are  scat- 
tered over  the  work,  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  collect.  The 
love  of  property  in  poor  people  is, 
from  the  necessities  of  their  condi- 
tion, strong  as  that  of  life,  and  in 
people  not  absolutely  poor,  passion- 
ate from  the  endearing  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  cling  to  objects  in  them- 
selves valueless,  but,  from  associa- 
tions stretching  deep  and  far  into  the 
soul,  above  all  price.  Many  facts 
proving  this  truth  are  narrated  by 
Sir  Thomas  in  a  philosophical  spirit, 
,but  simply  and  without  parade.  One 
.old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  M'ln- 
tosh,  after  getting  hold  "o'  something 
he  wad  hae  done  ill  wantin',"  risked 
hislifetosave  his  "specs."  "  Trouth," 
said  he  to  Sir  Thomas,  "  I  cou'dna 
see  to  read  my  Bible  without  them 
— and  mair  nor  that,  they  were  silver 
specs,  sent  me  hame  in  a  present 
frae  my  son,  the  Yepiscopal  meenister 
in  Canada."  One  of  the  sufferers  in 
the  Streens,  the  morning  after  the 
flood,  had  his  heart  nearly  broken  by 
the  fate  of  his  great  store-chest.  He 
saw  it  settled  on  an  opposite  bank. 
But  while  looking  at  it  with  longing 
eyes,  a  remorseless  eddy  swept  it 
away ;  and  after  having  run  the  peril- 
ous gauntlet  of  rocks  that  lined  its 
way  thither,  it  was  found  afterwards, 
with  only  an  inch  in  thickness  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  meal  moistened, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  below,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Findhorn.  But  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
• — the  only  instance  of  theft  recorded 
—and  crowdy  from  that  chest  never 
cheered  the  hearts  of  its  former 
owner's  family  more.  Francis  Gibb, 
from  whose  farm  fifteen  acres  were 
swept,  observing  that  the  flood  was 
making  rapid  encroachments  on  a 
hill,  (and  it  thought  nothing  of  eating 
away,  in  a  few  hours,  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  of  bank  and  brae,)  on 
the  brow  of  which  he  had  some  bee- 
lives,  determined  to  attempt  remo- 
ving them ;  an  attempt  most  peril- 
is,  from  the  falling  precipices.  The 
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f  round  cracked  beneath  his  feet — but 
e  seized  on  one  hive,  and  with  one 
bound  cleared  the  chasm,  just  as  the 
whole  mass  was  quenching  its  smo- 
king fragments  in  the  flood  below. 
A  woman,  who,  with  her  husband 
and  family,  narrowly  escaped  from 
their  falling  house,  was  chiefly  dis- 
tressed by  the  loss  of  a  tubful  of 
clothes.  "  It  just  sailed  out  o'  the 
door,"  said  she,  with  a  melancholy 
face,  "  and  was  whamled  afore  my 
very  twa  een  !"  A  worthy  black- 
smith, named  Maclean,  was  nearly 
drowned,  by  remaining  to  attend  to 
a  favourite  sow,  that  was  about  to 
have  an  accouchement.  She  kept  her 
reckoning  to  a  minute — and  the  flood 
had  so  inundated  the  sty  in  which 
the  fat  lady  was  about  to  lie  in,  that 
her  loving  master  had  to  carry  her 
up  stairs  to  his  own  bed,  where,  at  the 
very  height  of  the  Great  Moray  Flood, 
she  presented  him  witha  beautifullit- 
ter  of  promising  young  pigs,  squeak- 
ing in  the  storm.  These,  with  the  mo- 
ther, who  was  doing  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,  and  who  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  should  be  kept  quiet, 
he  conveyed  to  the  garret.  But  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timely  interrup- 
tion of  James  Edwards,  shoemaker, 
Neptune  would  have  been  too  much 
for  Vulcan.  A  poor  woman,  an  in- 
dustrious little  shopkeeper,  in  telling 
the  story  of  her  woes,  pathetically 
said,  "  We  had  eneuch  ado  to  escape 
to  the  braeside.  It  took  eight  o'  the 
stoutest  men  in  the  haill  country,  wf 
the  risk  o'  their  lives,  to  get  oot  my 
kist.  We  syne  saw  the  waters  rise 
ower  the  eaves  o'  our  thatch,  an'  that 
was  the  way  that  a'  things  was  till 
ten  o'clock  neist  morning,  when  we 
came  back,  an'  fund  that  a'  the  sma' 
kinkind  o'  articles  had  been  floated 
out  o'  the  back  wundo.  But  waur 
nor  a'  that,  the  haill  o'  Tarn's  goods, 
tea,  sugar,  an'  siclike,  war  a'  gane, 
and  the  sugar  a'  melted !"  One  cu- 
rious couple,  a  Mr  and  Mrs  Yates, 
amused  Sir  Thomas  by  a  specimen 
of  conjugal  branglement,  as  he  asked 
them  to  narrate  their  misfortunes. 
When  a  question  was  put,  the  wo- 
man opened  her  mouth  to  reply,  like 
an  impatient  turkey,  but  before  she 
could  get  out  half-a-dozen  words, 
she  was  silenced  by  the  sharp  "Haud 
yere  tongue,  woman !"  of  her  hus- 
band, who  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
response  himself  with  the  gravity  of 


'  ye're  the  blythe-t  si 
saw  !' — '  Keep  us  a' 
Jamie 
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an  OKU -Ie.     lie  told  of  a  small   lake 

in  hi-,  farm,  which,  he  assured  Sir 
Thomax,  contains  a  ploughman,  hi- 
plouirh,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The 
man  was  ploughing  in  the  very  field 
where  Mi  and  Mrs  Yates  were  then 
reaping,  when,  scared  by  a  thunder- 
storm, the  animals  galloped  off  with 
plough  and  man  into  the  loch.  As 
the  oxen  are  always  heard  bellow- 
ing in  bad  weather,  their  tremendous 
routings  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  August, 
quoth  the  Baronet  slyly,  may  be 
imagined.  A  cowherd-boy  who  slept 
iu  a  house  that  was  swept  away,  be- 
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rht  that  ever  I 
is    that   you, 

Maggy?'  quo1  Jamie  Mill;  '  weel, 
I've  seen  blyther  sights  than  you  are 
at  this  precious  moment;  but,  black 
though  ye  be,  I  maun  hae  ye  oot  o' 
that'  Poor  Jeanie  Stronach  lost  five 
o'  her  chuckeus,  as  they  were  drag- 
gin'  her  oot  through  the  water  into 
the  boat." 

The  loss  of  human  life  was  not 
great.  Besides  the  deaths  already 
mentioned,  one  of  the  most  afflicting 
was  that  of  Mr  William  Williamson, 
butcher,  of  George  Street,  Aberdeen. 


ing  asked  if  he  liad  lost  any  thing,     He  was  riding  between  Kenmay  and 
"  Ay,"  replied  he, "  I  lost  twa  sarks,     Monymusk,  when  his  horse  started 

at  some  wreck  that  was  floating  on 
the  road,  near  a  bridge  then  com- 

B'etely  flooded  over,  by  the  Bank  of 
on.  The  animal  leaped  over  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  and  disappeared 
with  his  rider  in  the  stream,  then  ra- 
ging along  10  feet  deep.  His  com- 
panion was  Mr  George  Williamson, 
grandson  and  nameson  of  the  great 
cattle-dealer  so  called,  well  known  at 
every  market,  from  John  o'  Groat's 
House  to  Smithfield,  by  the  name  of 
Stately.  With  a  bravery  not  often 
paralleled,  he  stripped  and  leaped 
into  the  furious  flood,  diving  for  his 
friend  in  all  directions.  He  got  hold 
of  the  rein  and  dragged  out  the  horse ; 
but  his  rider  was  irrecoverably  lost. 
This,  says  Sir  Thomas,  is  perhaps  the 
most  gallant  action  I  have  to  notice ; 
and  Mr  George  Williamson  would 
indeed  richly  merit  some  distiiiguish- 
ed  mark  of  the  approbation  of  his 
fellow  men.  Mr  Alexander  Don,  as- 
sistant schoolmaster  of  Strathdon,  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  his  relatives 
at  Drumblade,  reached  the  Bank  of 
.the  Don,  about  a  quarter  of  a  milt? 
below  the  church.  Within  a  few 
yards  of  the  ford  there  was  a  wooden 
bridge,  along  which  he  might  have 
passed  with  perfect  safety,  for  it  re- 
mained uninjured  throughout,  the 
whole  flood.  But  a  strange  infatua- 
tion seems  to  have  come  over  him, 
and  pushing  his  horse  into  the  water 
without  a  moment's  pause.both  were 
engulfed.  His  body,  found  about 
an  hour  afterwards,  was  carried  to 
the  house  of  a  poor  old  woman,  but 
.she  resolutely  resisted  its  passing 
.across  her  threshold.  The  poor  crea- 
ture was  overwhelmed  by  the  super- 
stitious dread,  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, that  the  admission  of  a  drownei 


and  one  </  them  was  clean  too  !"  In 
one  scene  of  imminent  danger,  where 
prats  iu  black  masses, firewood, poul- 
try, and  pigs,  were  all  tumbling  along, 
every  now  and  then  the  young  fellows 
were  dashing  in,  and  hauling  out 
.huge  pigs  by  the  hind  legs,  or  plun- 
ging up  to  the  neck  after  some  other 
li\  e  or  dead  objects.  One  strapping 
hi/xie  who  had  leapt  out  of  bed  up 
to  the  hips  iu  water,  mistaking  the 
matter  entirely,  bawled  out,  "  The 
water  's  biliu' !"  In  the  midst  of  a 
terrified  group,  of  grown  daughters, 
who  were  hanging  around  her,  in  a 
house  at  Hal  later,  a  place  of  some  re- 
port and  fashion,  one  lady  clung  to  her 
worthy  husband,  and  their  dear  papa, 
till  the  good  man,  who  was  rather 
corpulent,  had  been  nearly  pressed 
down  into  the  water,  by  the  weight 
of  their  united  embraces.  "  Call  you 
this  a  watering  place  ?"  exclaimed 
he,  as  he  shook  himself  free  from 
them  on  reaching  a  dry  spot;  "  if  you 
catch  me  coming  a-watering  again 
this  gate,  I'll  alloo  ye  to  mak  a  water- 
kelpie  o'  me."  In  one  house,  when 
all  the  inmates  were  expecting  no- 
thing but  death,  the  water  being  se- 
veral feet  deep  in  the  room,  auld 
Jean  Strouach,  fourscore  years  of 
age,  sat  the  whole  night,  "  amid  a' 
the  jostling,  wi'  a  clockin'  hen  and  a 
wheen  churkens  in  her  apron.  Some 
line  said  till  her,  that  she  mLrht  hae 
it  her  things  in  her  mind  than  a  hen  and 
chuckens,  when  she  was  on  the  brink 
of  yeteruity.  '  Poor  things,'  quo'  Jean, 
'  1  cudna  think  o'  lettin'  them  he 
drooned !'  "  Another  of  the  doleful 
party  "  clam  up  the  lumm,  an'  pat 
her  hend  oot  at  the  tap,  wi'  her  face 
as  black  as  a  suttyman's.  '  Oh ! 
Jamie  Mill,  Jamie  Mill,'  cried  she, 
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person  into  her  house  was  certain  to 
be  followed  by  some  fearful  calami- 
ty. At  last  she  consented  to  admit 
it,  on  condition  of  its  being  carried 
three  times  round  her  dwelling.  But 
the  charm  was  but  half  effectual; 
for  during  the  night  the  flood  swept 
off  her  cottage,  though  the  poor  old 
crone  escaped  with  life.  Another 
life  Avas  lost  in  the  Don,  in  a  yet  more 
foolish  manner  than  that  of  the  school- 
master. A  blacksmith  undertook,  for 
a  bet,  to  swim  across  the  flooded  ri- 
ver, near  the  Mason-lodge  of  Glen- 
kindy ;  but  had  his  strength  been  that 
of  Hercules,  it  would  have  availed 
him  nothing  in  such  a  stream.  He 
Avas  whelmed  beneath  the  raging  bil- 
JOAVS,  and  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  If 
he  who  tempted  him  to  so  awful  a 
provocation  of  Providence,  says  Sir 
Thomas,  has  any  human  feeling  in 
his  bosom,  I  should  say  with  Dou- 
glas, that  "  happy  in  my  mind  Avas  he 
who  died." 

Of  animals  the  destruction  must 
have  been  great.  The  horses  we  read 
of  displayed  Avonderful  strength  and 
sagacity  in  securing  their  o\vn  pre- 
servation under  the  most  desperate 
circumstances — so,  AVC  do  not  doubt, 
after  their  own  instincts,  did  the 
clumsy  COAVS  and  the  silly  sheep.  Yet 
the  rivers  were  bloated  AA'ith  car- 
casses. We  read,  indeed,  of  the  death 
but  of  a  single  COAV — "John  Geddes's 
COAV" — and  "  the  thrawsome  brute," 
as  he  said  himself,  "  Avas  droon'd  by 
her  ain  obstinacy,  for  she  wad  gang 
nae  gait  but  Avhat  she  liket."  After 
the  flood  of  the  Lossie,  a  hillock  Avas 
found  covered  with  the  dead  and  mu- 
tilated bodies  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  moles,mice,rabbits,partridges, 
and  hares,  which  had  been  trodden 
into  the  mire  by  the  hoofs  of  some 
affrighted  and  restless  colts  driven 
'there  for  shelter.  Many  thousands  of 
hares,  and  rabbits  too,  Avere  droAvned 
among  the  furzy  patches  of  ground 
overfloAved  by  the  Spey — and  singu- 
lar enough,  and  to  us  a  fact  ne\v  in 
the  natural  history  of  these  animals, 
on  the  subsidingof  theflood,numbers 
of  rabbits  Avere,  on  different  river 
sides,  found  alive  high  up  among  the 
branches  of  trees. 

Sir  Thomas  is  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  these  floods  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  year  1768,  or  any  other  in 
tradition.  Old  Mr  Macintosh  of  Cuil- 
on  ri  ,i,  no 
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liachan  assured  the  Baronet  that  ho 
Avell  remembered  the  great  flood  of 
178-2,  or  rather,  as  Sir  1'homas  sus- 
pected, that  of  1 768— but  that  any 
thing  like  the  rain  or  flood  of  the  3d 
or  4th  of  August  he  had  never  seen 
by  five  or  sixlfeet — "  no,  nor  any  one 
of  the  oldest  people  in  the  glen"— lie 
himself  being  the  "oldest  inhabitant." 
This,  considering  that  the  Findhorn 
filled  then  the  whole  Avidth  of  the 
glen,Avasamostprodigious  difference. 
At  the  Rock  of  Sourden,  where  the 
width  from  the  site  of  the  old  castle 
of  Aikenwalls,  on  the  right  bank,  to 
the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  pass,  is  237 
feet,  the  Spey  was  '20  feet  10  inches 
above  its  ordinary  hrvel,  and  15  inches 
above  the  mark  made  to  record  its  rise 
in  the  Great  Flood  of  1768.  Even  15 
inches  is  a  great  difference  over  BO 
extensive  a  space.  But  the  real  dif- 
ference was,. in  all  probability,  far 
more ;  for  in  60  years  a  great  change 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  depth 
and  capacity  of  the  river's  bed,  espe- 
cially in  a  pass  of  this  kind,  where 
there  must  be  a  great  rush  at  all 
times  Avhen  the  river  is  full.  Indeed, 
any  given  quantity  of  rain  must  noAv 
produce  a  much  greater  flood  than 
it  could  have  done  before  the  coun- 
try became  so  highly  improved.  For- 
merly the  rain  Avas  either  evaporated 
on  the  hill  side,  or  sucked  up  by  an 
arid  or  a  spongy  soil,  before  so  much 
could  coalesce  as  to  form  a  rill.  But 
when  we  consider  the  number  of 
open  cuts  made  to  dry  hill-pasture, 
the  '  numerous  bogs  reclaimed  by 
drainage,  the  ditches  of  enclosure  late- 
ly constructed,  and  the  long  lines  of 
roads  formed  Avith  side  drains  and 
cross  conduits,  Ave  shall  find,  that  of 
late  years,  the  country  has  been 
covered  with  a  perfect  network,  to 
catch  and  concentrate  the  rain  as  it 
falls,  and  to  hurry  it  off  in  accumu- 
lated tributes  to  the  next  stream.  In 
all  this  Ave  perfectly  agree  with  Sir 
Thomas;  yet,  as  many  brave  men 
lived  before  Agamemnon,  of  whom 
AVC  know  nothing,  because  there  was 
no  Homer  to  sing  their  deeds,  «o 
haply  may  there  have  been  floods  in 
the  olden  time  in  the  province  of 
Moray,  as  illustrious  as  those  of  the 
3d  and  4th  of  August  1829,  the  me- 
mory of  which  has  perished,  because 
there  Avas  no  Sir  Thomas  Lauder 
Dick  to  record  their  achievements. 

iflO  '     .a  flfiHivJjua  c  e.? 
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For  the  relief  of  some  of  the  many 
miseries  caused  by  these  floods,  a 
considerable  fund  has  been  raised, 
called  the  Subscription  Flood  Fund, 
which  is  particularly  appropriated  to 
the  destitute  Mi!l'eifi>  in  tin-  county 
of  Elgin.  Oil  February  -JiMli,  l.*fln,  it 
amounted  to  nearly  L.I  j(><),aml  owed 
much  to  the  charitable  zeal  of  Mr 
Isaac  Forhyth  of  Elgin,  Secretary  to 
the  Elgin  Central  Committee  of  Ma- 
nagement His  labours,  we  are  told, 
have  been  unremitting  and  unwea- 
ried ;  and  they  cannot  fail,  says  Sir 
Thomas,  to  secure  him  a  yet  more 
honourable,  though  perhaps  less  ex- 
tended fame,  than  rewarded  his  de- 
ceased brother,  Joseph,  author  of  the 
admirable  and  scholarlike  Tour  in 
Italy.  The  London  Morayshire  Club 
were  the  first  to  set  the  example  of 
a  subscription ;  and  though  the  relief 
afforded  by  L.I 500  to  upwards  of 
8000  sufferers  (as  appears  by  Mr 
Forsyth's  statement)  must  have  been 
but  small,  yet,  under  his  judicious 
management,  and  that  of  other  hu- 
mane and  thoughtful  men,  it  was 
well-timed;  ana  to  virtuous  and 
grateful  poverty  there  is  a  point  of 
need  when  there  is  much  blessing  in 
a  mite. 

We  had  not  room  to  give  a  narra- 
tive of  the  noble  exertions  of  the 
Findhorn  boatmen  during  the  Floods. 
Forty  of  these  fine  fellows  were  en- 
gaged in  the  perilous  work  of  mercy ; 
and  not  one  of  them  received,  or 
wished  to  receive,  a  shilling  for  their 
services,  by  which  many  lives  were 
saved.  But  L.20  (it  will  require 
L.60)  have  been  set  aside  as  the 
foundation  of  a  small  sum,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  silver  medal 


for  each  man,  with  his  name  and  ser- 
vice* engraven  on  it;  which,  with 
:in  honest  pride,  on  festive  or  solemn 
occasions,  could  be  displayed  by  him- 
self and  his  descendants,  as  a  proof 
of  his  merits  and  of  the  public  ;i]>- 
probatioa,  and  hence  become  a  -*i- 
mulus,  in  the  little  circle  of  his  con- 
nexions and  acquaintances,  to  emu- 
late his  good  conduct,  and  thus,  in  a 
certain  degree  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  this  class  of  the  people. 

\N  e  have  little  more  to  say,  except 
that  we  wish  Sir  Thomas,  in  a  new 
edition — and  there  will  be  many  edi- 
tions of  this  book — would  try  to  give 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  loss 
and  injury  done  by  these  Floods.  We 
wished  to  do  so  ourselves  from  the 
various  items  scattered  up  and  down 
the  volume;  but  we  got  confused, 
not  being  so  fond  of  figures  as  Joseph 
Hume,  who  shewed  his  skill  in  arith- 
metic, and  his  scrupulous  accuracy 
to  the  very  fraction  of  a  farthing, 
more  conspicuously  in  that  famous 
Greek  affair  than  in  all  bis  appear- 
ances put  together  in  Parliament. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  Sir 
Thomas  gives  us  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  the  general  effects  which  the 
Floods  have  produced  on  the  ancient 
province  of  Moray,  the  chief  theatre 
of  their  operation.  He  shews  him- 
self thoroughly  versed  in  statistics ; 
and  we  conclude  with  hinting  to  him, 
that  he  could  not  more  honourably 
and  usefully  employ  his  talents  and 
his  knowledge  than  in  the  composi- 
tion of  some  important  work  on  the 
condition  and  resources  of  that  beau- 
tiful province,  its  antiquities  and  tra- 
ditions, the  customs  and  the  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants. 
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ARGUMENT. 

EDUCATION*,  when  properly  conducted,  the  greatest  earthly  corrective  of  Selfish, 
ness. — Where  it  has  failed  of  a  beneficial  effect,  every  man  must  commence  a  course 
of  discipline  for  himself. — Self-knowledge  must  precede  reformation. — -It  will  shew 
us  that  there  is  a  great  moral  fault  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature — As  a  motive 
to  correct  this,  we  must  consider  how  incompatible  it  is  with  our  situation  in  the 
universe,  and  with  our  duties  to  God  and  man. 

As,  lured  by  wealth,  the  trembling  miner  braves 
The  grave-like  perils  of  unfathom'd  caves, 
With  feeble  lamp  the  dark'ning  depth  explores, 
Or  hails  the  gleam  of  unexpected  ores ; 
From  noisome  vapours  panting  turns  away, 
And  now  with  joy  returns  to  upper  day;  / 
So  I  with  anxious  toil  my  paths  have  wrought 
Through  the  long  veins  and  galleries  of  thought; 
So,  tired  with  evil's  noxious  breath,  I  rise 
To  purer  air,  and  bless  the  opening  skies. 

Oh,  do  not  think  my  satire  lends  its  aid 
God's  noblest  work  to  lessen  and  degrade  ! 
Who  dares  to  write  on  such  an  impious  plan, 
Himself  deserves  not  to  be  rank'd  as  man. 
No !     To  exalt  his  nature  I  would  try, 
Shew  the  disease  to  point  the  remedy, 
And  but  expose  the  deeply-seated  ill, 
To  prove  it  cureless  by  all  mortal  skill ! 
Nor  think  I  seek  Religion's  aid  sublime 
To  swell  the  cadence  of  a  sounding  rhyme ; 
If  poetry  be  fiction,  I  disclaim 
The  worthless  glory  of  a  poet's  name. 
But  Poetry  is  Truth.    Her  piercing  eye 
Sees  all  things  in  their  primal  essence  lie. 
Ere  one  bright  world  in  yonder  concave  glow'd 
Her  voice  in  still  communion  dwelt  with  God ; 
When  Light  and  Order  rose  from  chaos  dim, 
Raptured  she  sung  Creation's  morning  hymn. 
And,  when  the  night  of  all  things  darkens  round, 
Her  solemn  close  shall  Nature's  requiem  sound. 
Then  who  shall  dare  confound  her  awful  power 
With  the  light  meteor  of  an  idle  hour  ? 
If  she  deceive,  all  Nature  is  deceit, 
And  Truth  exists  not,  if  she  prove  a  cheat. 

O  Education !  Destiny  below, 
Stamp  of  the  soul,  decree  of  joy  or  woe, 
What  grief  were  spared,  didst  thou  conspire  to  bless, 
Not  join  in  league  with  early  selfishness! 
Forth  from  ourselves,  while  new-born  reason  sleeps, 
Like  Eve  of  old,  Temptation  smiling  creeps, 
And,  scarce  contented  with  our  native  stain, 
In  childhood's  Eden  ruins  us  again. 
Ah,  then,  when  Reason  first  begins  to  wake, 
And  feel  the  fetters  that  she  cannot  break, 
Queen  of  a  realm,  all  anarchy,  all  storm, 
A  wild  dominion  that  she  did  not  form, 
How  sad  the  scene  that  asks  her  stern  control ! 
Gigantic  Habit  lords  it  o'er  the  soul ; 
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Here  a  rude  passitao,  thoro  a  rooted  vi«  <-, 

Pride,  the  worst  slave,  and  blind  dull  Prejudice, 

Then,  if  she  look  not  lor  superior  aid 

From  Him,  whose  voice  the  wind*  and  waves  obey'd, 

She  but  ascends  her  tottering  throne  too  late, 

Like  Rome's  last  monarchs,  crown'd  in  empty  state. 

Oh,  then  !  if  manhood's  sad  and  sober  truth 

Must  quite  unteach  the  lessons  of  our  youth, 

If  all  the  future  must  unlive  the  past, 

And  slow  unravel  what  was  twined  in  haste, 

If,  on  the  soul,  of  images  imprest 

The  first  be  deepest,  timely  stamp  the  best ! 

Say,  in  a  home,  where  heavenly  "Wisdom  guides, 

Where  Duty  regulates,  and  Love  presides, — 

Where  by  no  heart  a  selfish  joy  is  known, 

And  all  weep  most  for  sorrows  not  their  own, — 

Where  thorns  and  roses  form  one  wreath,  to  dress 

The  brow  of  calm  domestic  Happiness, 

Could  base  Self-love  an  air  congenial  find, 

Or,  as  she  now  enslaves,  enslave  the  mind  ? 

From  the  dove's  nest  can  birds  of  prey  take  wing, 

Or  Winter  follow  on  the  steps  of  Spring  ? 

But  thou,  whose  course  from  youth  has  been  awry, 

Rouse  all  thy  powers,— To  yield  were  but  to  die  ! 

For  thee,  though  harsher  discipline  remains, 

More  gloriou*  wreaths  shall  crown  thy  sterner  pains. 

Wouldst  thou  rebuild  thy  heart,  all  pride  o'erthrown, 

First  lay  Self-knowledge  as  the  corner-stone. 

Of  things  above  thee,  what  can  be  reveal'd, 

If  all  within  thee  be  a  world  conceal'd  ? 

His  bosom's  eye  shall  vainly  lifted  be 

To  see  his  God,  himself  who  cannot  see. 

Why  shrink  from  deeper  scrutiny  within, 

If  not  from  trembling  consciousness  of  sin  '.- 

If  man's  pure  soul  were  Virtue's  genial  soil, 

To  trace  ner  myriad  paths  were  pleasant  toil, 

To  range  her  flowers,  her  thousand  fruits  partake, 

Without  one  fear  the  lurking  asp  to  wake. 

How  oft  for  this  we  lonely  hours  should  spend, 

Shut  out  the  world,  exclude  our  dearest  friend, 

Turn  with  dull  ear  from  Flattery's  sweetest  lays, 

To  listen  to  our  heart's  sincerer  praise, 

Forsake  the  sciences,  ourselves  to  scan, 

And  shut  our  books  to  read  the  inward  man ! 

Thou,  who  to  mortals  art  as  truth  sincere, 
Bold  as  the  ocean,  fetterless  as  air, 
If  to  explore  thyself  thou  art  not  brave, 
I  brand  thee  coward,  hypocrite,  and  slave ! 
Coward,  who  dar'st  not  face  the  worst  within  ; 
Slave — to  thy  passions  and  thy  ruling  sin ; 
Hypocrite — smiling  o'er  thy  bosom's  load, 
Thou  deep  dissembler  to  thyself  and  God ! 
Eternal  contradiction,  livinc  lie, 
Whose  words  confess  what  all  thy  deeds  deny ! 
Thy  heart  still  blinded,  while  thy  lips  allow 
That  life's  prime  wisdom  is  thyself  to  know !  oi) 

"Wherefore  distinguush'd  at  so  rich  expense 
From  brutes,  by  forethought,  reason,  judgment,  sense, 
If,  with  all  powers  to  know,  decide,  discern, 
Thou  canst  not  meditate,  and  wilt  not  learn  ''.  oH 
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Be,  then,  a  man !     Thy  inmost  heart  dissect !  $  yi'-jH 

— What  law  shall  fix  us,  or  what  light  direct? 
Shall  godlike  Wisdom  for  our  guide  be  hadPoa  3(001  oif?  ir  ta?riT 
One  touch  of  Passion  sends  her  raving  mad. 
Morality  ? — Alas !  the  doting  sage 
Is  almost  grown  inaudible  from  age  ! 
Philosophy? — Behold,  to  thread  the  maze, 
A  thousand  Mentors  point  a  thousand  ways ! 
Let  spiders  veil  thy  philosophic  shelf; 
Each  sage's  system  but  reflects  himself! 
If  what  thou  shouldst  be  Solitude  impart, 
Society  shall  shew  thee  what  thou  art ; 
Headlong  in  action,  though  in  reas'ning  cool, 
Wise  in  the  closet,  in  the  world  a  fool. 
Thy  rule  of  life  shall  self-indulgence  be  ? — 
Is  that  a  rule  which  veers  with  all  we  see  ? 
How  ready  thou  to  cry — "  I'm  fix'd  as  fate 
To  love  eternal,  or  eternal  hate !" 
A  week's  eternity  your  passions  prove, 
Then  love  is  hatred,  hatred  turns  to  love. 
You  hunt  an  insect  for  its  crimson  hue, 
And,  when  'tis  caught,  you  weep  it  is  not  blue. 
How  vain,  how.  mutable,  is  that  which  draws 
Its  laws  from  will,  and  not  its  will  from  laws ! 
Shall  the  world  lead  us  ? — What!  vile  custom's  slave ! 
That  moon,  that  weathercock,  that  dancing  wave  ? 
Which  shifts  from  age  to  age  with  strange  caprice, 
The  reigning  virtue,  or  the  modish  vice  ? 
See  Sparta  deck  her  cunning  thieves  with  fame, 
The  sot  and  lecher  she  consigns  to  shame ; 
We  hang  the  thief,  and  call  him  all  that's  base, 
While  sots  and  lechers  strut  abroad  in  lace ! 
Shall  that  teach  us,  which  still  untaught  appears    ;T  >m 
By  the  hard  schooling  of  six  thousand  years  ? 
What,  then,  shall  guide  us  on  our  devious  road  ? — 
The  everlasting  oracles  of  God ! 
These,  these  alone,  ne'er  gloss,  the  front  of  vice, 
Descend  to  pride,  or  warp  to  prejudice; 
To  human  passions  make  no  fond  appeal, 
Flatter  no  frailty,  and  no  truth  conceal, 
Strip  off  impartial  all  exterior  things, 
Addressing  men  as  men,  not  clowns,  or  kings; 
To  whose  straight  rule  all  mortal  deeds  brought  near 
Must  bend,  or  break,  or  shew  how  wide  they  err ; 
Be  these  thy  path,  thy  guide,  thy  lamp,  thy  test, 
Thence  turn  the  day  upon  thy  darkling  breast. 
As  air,  within  a  half-enlighten' d  room, 
Seems  pure  till  sunbeams  penetrate  the  gloom, 
Then,  where  the  rays  in  pencill'd  columns  stream, 
A  thousand  atoms  mingle  in  the  beam, 
So  pure  may  seem  thy  bosom's  atmosphere  ; 
Let  in  Truth's  lustre — Lo !  what  specks  appeal1 ! 
That  faults  you  have,  you  haply,  then,  allow, 
But  yet  canst  guess  not  whence  they  come,  or  how ; 
You  view  them  simply  in  themselves  as  sin, 
And  not  as  signs  of  something  worse  within. 
Go  then,  thy  lust,  thy  avarice,  remove, 
Extinguish  all — yet  leave  behind  Self-love  ; 
By  partial  reformation  only  fed, 
The  master-sin  still  rears  its  monstrous  head. 
How  vain  to  pluck  away  the  deadly  fruit,  •  ooifT 

Or  prune  the  branches,  while  untouch'd  the  root! 
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The  quivering  panes  that  all  the  frame  convulse, 

The  fluttering  breath,  flush'd  rheek,  or  failing  pulse, 

What  skill'd  i>li\Viri;ui  \vill  heuiii  with  these, 

Nor  pierce  at  once  the  seat  of  the  disease '( 

What !  shall  we  thus  the  body's  ills  explore 

Nor  probe  the  soul's  diseases  to  their  core; 

To  blind  dull  chance  the  spirit's  welfare  trust. 

Yet  weigh  each  atom  of  this  heap  of  dust ; 

Pore  with  minutest  eye  on  vein  and  skin, 

Nor  turn  the  mental  microscope  within  ! 

Think  not,  though  milder  symptoms  cheat  the  sight, 

If  slight  the  tokens,  the  disease  is  slight. 

The  soul's  o'erflowings  only  serve  to  shew 

The  fountain's  fulness,  not  its  depth  below. 

Say,  can  the  weeds,  that  mark  the  billows'  Hue, 

Fathom  the  ocean,  or  its  power  confine  ? 

Though  halcyon  Peace  now  walk  the  charmed  waves, 

Their  calmness  smiles  above  a  thousand  graves. 

Know  ye,  if  once  the  elements  engage, 

What  awful  ruin  waits  upon  their  rage  ? 

Shall  the  sheathed  swora  its  scabbard  ever  keep, 

Or  judge  ye  Passion's  waking  from  her  sleep? 

Has  not,  at  times,  when  fierce  temptation  fired, 

And  treacherous  opportunity  conspired, 

A  flash  just  trembled  o'er  thy  passion's  source, 

And  darkly  hinted  at  its  fearful  force ': 

No  longer,  then,  the  outward  signs  correct, 
But  reach  the  very  heart  of  the  defect. 
Seek  arms  against  Self-love.    Devoutly  scan 
Thy  proper  part  in  Heaven's  stupendous  plan, 
And,  in  the  mirror  of  thy  soul,  descry 
Thy  present  use,  thy  future  destiny. 

Void  of  self-knowledge,  every  mortal  sees 
Objects  proportion'd  in  inverse  degrees. 
Self  is  the  hugest  thing  in  heaven  or  earth  :  — 
What  line  can  take  its  height,  its  depth,  its  girth  ? 
That  vast  eclipse,  that  mountain,  which  upsprings 
To  raise  the  soul  and  dwarf  all  other  things,  , 
To  which  creation  seems  an  idle  thought, 
Archangels  atoms,  and  the  Godhead  naught. 
Impious ! — Reverse  the  scheme  I  Let  God  be  all  ] 
Down,  down,  thyself — to  dust,  to  nothing  fall ! 
Still  we  forget  that  objects,  which  appear 
Small  in  the  distance,  may  be  vast  when  near, 
That,  seen  afar  no  bigger  than  an  ant, 
An  elephant  is  still  an  elephant. 
With  all  Self-love's  false  logic  we  discuss 
What  the  relation  objects  bear  to  us ; 
But  what  relation  we  to  them  may  bear 
Ne'er  tasks  our  judgment,  never  claims  our  care. 
Where'er  we  move,  to  our  deluded  view, 
Still  with  us  moves  the  world's  horizon  too, 
And  to  himself,  each,  like  a  ship  at  sea, 
Seems  the  sole  centre  of  infinity. 

Important  fool !  and  does  thy  dulnesa  dream 
All  creatures  made  for  thee,  not  thou  for  them  i 
Dost  thou,  between  the  cradle  and  the  hearse, 
Colossus-like,  bestride  the  universe  .- 
From  Nature's  boundless  system  shouldst  tbou  drop, 
Think'st  thou,  vain  dust,  Creation's  wheels  will  stop ': 
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Behold  yon  anthill !  See  the  living  soil  sahavuip  9iTT 

Swarm  thick,  and  ferment  with  unceasing  toil !  -ufl  Qfi 

"  What's  this  to  me  ?"  you  cry,  and  view  with  scorn   i>f<  isAVf 
The  tiny  heroes  of  a  grain  of  corn—- 
To angel  eyes,  if  such  our  ball  behold, 
Seem  we,  who  strive  for  sceptres,  scarfs,  and  gold. 
Subtract  an  emmet  from  yon  countless  heap — 
Say,  cease  the  rest  to  bustle,  toil,  and  creep  ? 
Poor  breathing  speck,  as  little  thou'lt  be  miss'd, 
When  thou  and  thine  are  struck  from  Being's  list!  jo?I 

Come  forth  !  Come  forth !  diffuse  thyself  abroad ! 
Scan  air,  earth,  ocean,  all  the  works  of  God ! 
All  insect  life,  all  bestial,  human  see, 
Go,  finite  being,  grasp  infinity ! 
Survey  the  midnight  Heaven  \  In  Fancy's  car 
Pass  every  planet,  every  fixed  star : 
Yet  farther,  farther  still  advance  thy  powers, 
Where  what  seem  clouds  are  systems  vast  as  ours  j 
Proceed,  till  all  we  see  has  left  thy  sight ; — 
Then  through  new  systems  wheel  thy  endless  flight ! 
See  boundless  space  uncounted  worlds  unfold, 
See  countless  worlds  unnumber'd  tribes  uphold ! 
Then  drop  to  earth,  and  ask  thy  single  soul 
Its  due  proportion  to  the  mighty  whole  ! 
<•/ : rffo* 

Sure  Angels  laugh,  if  heavenly  beings  can, 
To  see  the  pompous  nothingness  of  man. 
The  Earth  ! — ridiculous  and  monstrous  pride  ! 
As  if  there  were  no  other  earth  beside ! 
The  World ! — as  if  the  only  world  it  were, 
That  spins  in  space,  or  claims  its  Maker's  care  ! 
Our  System  ! — Grant  the  moon  is  all  our  own, 
Were  sun,  stars,  planets,  made  for  us  alone  ? 
Our  System  ! — Let  the  spiders  on  a  beam 
Boast  house  and  furniture  all  made  for  them  ! 
Pry  through  thy  wondrous  tubes — in  vision  rise 
A  few  leagues  nearer  to  the  peopled  skies  ! 
Discover  a  new  star  !     To  thee  'tis  new  ! 
And  thou  mayst  think  thou  didst  create  it  too  ! 
View  and  review  it — Art  thou  now  more  wise  ? 
'Tis  but  a  silver  spangle  in  thine  eyes ! 
Give  it  a  title,  yea,  a  monarch's  name ; 
Think  you  it  shines  more  bright  with  conscious  fame  ? 
f.feV  ;.  ." 

Yet  stop  not  here ;  'tis  not  enough  to  view 
Thy  littleness — observe  thy  grandeur  too  ! 
Thyself  as  mortal,  as  immortal,  scan, 
And  learn  the  meanness,  majesty  of  man  ! 
As  the  small  pool  reflects  the  boundless  sky, 
Its  depths  impure  th'  unsullied  vault  on  high, 
Thy  breast,  though  mean,  to  God  and  Nature  given, 
Is  capable  to  be  a  mirror'd  Heaven. 
Part  of  a  mighty  scheme  thou  still  mayst  be, 
And,  link'd  to  that,  partake  its  dignity. 
Wouldst  thou  be  wise  ? — Thy  proper  office  learn ; 
Glorious  ? — Thy  rank  on  being's  scale  discern  ! 
What  in  its  sphere  shines  forth  with  brightest  grace,  f-noqcal 
Is  but  a  splendid  error  out  of  place. 
The  post  of  honour  is  thy  native  state, 

Fulfilling  life's  great  purpose  thou  art  great.  d  59>IiI-«tjB8ofoD 
Ask  you  that  purpose  > — To  thyself  attend,  imd  s'muSaM.  tuoift 
Observe  thy  means,  and  thence  deduce  their  end ; 
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Do  Nature's  bidding;  trace  willi  careful  <>yrs 
What  best  befits  thy  lofty  faculties 

Thou  mine  of  wealth,  thou  treasure-house  of  power ! 
Fraught  with  thine  own  and  with  Creation's  dower ! 
Whose  reason,  like  th*  imperial  bird,  can  clasp 
All  Nature's  lightnings  in  its  forceful  grasp  ! 
Thou,  who  doat  enter  Life's  august  abode, 
Hung  round  with  great  memorials  of  thy  God ! 
If  to  some  end  the  sacred  thrift  of  Heaven, 
To  meanest  things  the  meanest  gift  has  given, 
Think'st  thou  on  thee  her  treasures  so  profuse 
Were  wildly  lavish'd  for  thy  own  mean  use, 
Mere  mortal  toys  of  vanity  or  vice, 
Slaves  of  thy  will,  and  toys  of  thy  caprice  ? 
Wilt  thou  than  brutes  no  nobler  office  crave, 
To  get  thy  kind,  and  fertilize  thy  grave  ? 
For  obvious  ends  thy  body  was  design'd, 
But  to  what  purpose  serves  th'  immortal  mind  '? 
Look  where  we  may,  all  Nature's  wheels  and  springs 
Employ  their  functions  on  congenial  things. 
With  matter  our  material  part  must  blend ; 
To  outward  forms  our  outward  senses  tend. 
To  kindred  objects  let  the  spirit  fly  ! 
Eternal — let  it  grasp  Eternity ; 
Invisible — converse  with  things  unseen.; 
An  inward  tenant — turn  its  gaze  within ; 
A  Spirit— to  the  Fount  of  being  tend, 
And,  born  of  Deity,  to  God  ascend  ! 
Behold  then,  Man,  thy  proper  station  given, 
A  link  between  the  universe  and  Heaven  ! 
See  to  their  several  spheres  thy  powers  assign'd, 
Thy  heart  to  God,  thy  actions  to  mankind  ! 
Image  of  God,  thy  glorious  lot  fulfil, 
To  know  and  to  obey  th'  Eternal  Will ! 
Heir  of  the  world,  thy  use,  thy  office  know, — 
Full,  to  impart,  receiving,  to  bestow, 
On  man  whate'er  on  thee  the  Heavens  bestow'd, 
On  beasts  protection — give  back  all  to  God. 
An  insulated  thing,  behold  thee  poor, 
Rich,  if  thou  swell  and  share  the  general  store ; 
Mean  in  thyself,  not  in  relation  mean, 
The  least  link  's  glorious  of  the  mighty  chain! 
Die  to  thyself!     To  others  greatly  live  ! 
And  learn  the  lessons  God  and  Nature  give  ! 
See  all  things  here  to  others'  good  conduce, 
Reflect  their  beauty,  or  impart  their  use  : 
Heaven  drops  the  balmy  rain ;  the  bounteous  shower 
Refreshes  earth  ;  earth  nourishes  the  flower ; 
The  flower  perfumes  the  breeze  that  sweeps  the  lea; 
The  breezes  waft  the  fragrant  bliss  to  thee ; — 
Be  thine  to  bid  it  from  thy  bosom  rise, 
In  grateful  incense  to  its  native  skies  ! 

A  11    Al   •  1.1  1-1          ^1          J  J 

All  things  below  are  like  the  dewdrop  given, 
Which,  Heaven-descended,  is  exhaled  to  Hea\en. 
Shall  God's  own  image  mar  th'  eternal  plan, 
And  all  be  liberal,  all  diffused,  but  Man  ? 
Say,  is  it  fit,  thou  Heart  of  all  we  see, 
That  Nature's  circulation  stop  with  thee  ': 
Rise,  yield,  adore*  .and  thy  unsealed  eye. 

Thy  just  gradation  shall  at  length  descrv ; 

» •  °  •  r/ba  ni  9<1 
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Nor  only  clearer  as  it  inward  bends, 
But  more  far-seeing  as  it  outward  tends. 
Self  sinks  diminish'  d,  others  rise  in  view  ; 

The  motive  changed,  the  object  alters  too. 

&    '  J  ///• 


To  common  life  these  principles  apply. 
Nor  rest  content  with  barren  theory. 
God's  light  shall  be  thy  guide,  his  Word  thy  rule  ; 
Events  thy  teachers,  and  the  world  thy  school. 
Behold,  one  solemn  lesson  these  impart— 
The  silent  self-denial  of  the  heart. 
To  all,  to  each,  the  day  revolving  brings 
Its  hourly  troubles  and  its  insect  stings  ; 
If  fairly  met,  they  bring  their  own  reward, 
But  pain  pursues  their  selfish  disregard. 
Like  noxious  weeds,  they  wound  the  timid  clasp, 
But  lose  their  venom  in  a  firmer  grasp. 
Face  then  the  worst  ;  no  weak  excuse  pursue  ; 
One  only  standard  set  before  thy  view  : 
If  on  two  sides  a  duty  binding  be, 
Another's  negligence  acquits  not  thee. 
Nor  seek  from  stoic  pride  relief  to  gain,  — 
You  lose  a  pleasure  in  avoiding  pain. 
Where  interest  leagues  with  right,  beware  of  wrong, 
Guard  most  thy  weakness  where  thou  seem'st  most  strong  ; 
Where  the  carved  lion  frown'  d,  Amorium's  Avail 

Before  the  Saracen  was  first  to  fall. 

. 

Wait  not  for  high  achievements  ;  if  you  hoard, 
You  rust  the  edge  of  Duty's  temper'd  sword. 
'Twere  worse  than  madness  trifles  to  despise, 
Since  but  by  faint  degrees  we  sink  or  rise. 
Small  cares  than  great  'tis  harder  to  sustain.-  — 
If  it  be  harder,  'tis  more  glorious  then. 
What  makes  most  shew  is  rarely  most  of  use, 
As  double  blossoms  cannot  fruit  produce. 
Judge  not  of  actions  by  their  mere  effect, 
Dive  to  the  centre  and  the  cause  detect. 
Great  deeds  from  meanest  springs  may  take  their  course, 
And  smallest  virtues  from  a  mighty  source. 
False  strength  the  soul  from  action's  fever  draws, 
Thrives  on  its  own  or  on  mankind's  applause  ', 
But  he,  who  calmly  smiling  suffers  here 
The  settled  sorrow  of  the  daily  tear, 
A  silent  sacrifice  to  man  unknown, 
Derives  his  energy  from  God  alone. 
True  trial  lies  in  patience  ;  death  is  less 
Than  the  pale  siege  and  Famine's  slow  distress. 
Ruin  full  oft  is  met  with  steady  eye, 
But  who  hath  gazed  untamed  on  poverty  ? 
He  who  resigns'  an  empire,  scarce  may  brave 
The  petty  insults  of  the  meanest  slave. 
'Tis  magnanimity  to  greatly  dare, 
But  'tis  a  heavenly  fortitude  to  bear; 
And  all  the  force  of  self-devotement  lies 
Not  in  the  first,  but  after  sacrifice. 
Yet  veil  thy  strength,  nor,  save  in  trial,  shew 
The  changeless  wreaths  Faith  binds  around  thy  brow. 
Be,  in  prosperity,  the  rock  unseen 
Writh  ivy  crown,  'midst  summer  uplands  green  : 
Be  in  adversity  that  rock  be'tray'd 
With  ivy  crown,  when  winter  strips  the  shade. 
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Kill  not  thy  passions,  nor  too  tightly  rein, 
Enlist  them  rather  in  fair  Virtue's  train. 
Be  obstinate  in  good  ;  let  generous  pride 
«    Disclose  thy  own,  all  other  weakness  hide  ; 
Against  thyself  let  honest  anger  rise, 
And  noble  envy  emulate  the  skies. 

—  .HOC:'  b»J*-i<n: 

Judge  none  by  thine  own  law,  nor  harshly  bind 
Another  to  the  temper  of  thy  mind. 
Be  free  as  light,  diffusive  as  the  air  ;  — 
Has  Nature  but  one  form  of  good  or  fair  ? 
Has  she  not  spread  abroad  a  liberal  feast, 
And  various  sweets  for  every  varied  taste  ? 
There's  not  a  tree,  a  plant,  a  leaf,  or  flower, 
But  has  its  own  peculiar  beauty's  dower. 
Then  seize  the  treasures  all  around  thee  thrown, 
Nor  fret  that  blockheads  stint  themselves  to  one. 
Nor  those,  who  love  not  all  you  love,  condemn, 
The  answering  chord  may  not  be  found  in  them. 
If  Nature,  Habit,  Age,  Event,  Degree, 
Build  up  the  man,  how  various  each  must  be  ! 
Think  you  the  stranger,  whom  you  lead  around 
The  little  plot  of  your  paternal  ground, 
Will  feel,  like  you,  each  tree  and  blossom  raise 
The  dreams  and  sympathies  of  early  days  ? 
Oft  man  with  man  in  words  not  meaning  fights, 
A  definition  would  set  all  to  rights. 
The  self-same  object  is  by  each  descried, 
Each  only  sees  it  on  a  different  side. 
To  yield  in  trifles  is  the  art  of  life, 
And  truly  conquer  by  declining  strife. 
A  shameful  prize  is  gain'd  at  too  much  cost, 
He's  most  the  victor  who  concedes  the  most. 
'Tis  the  wrong  person  we  expect  to  bend, 
Ourselves  should  learn  to  yield  and  tovamend. 
Besides,  the  man  who  fastest  moves  his  tongue, 
Must  more  than  half  suspect  himself  of  Avrong. 
He  talks  so  volubly,  with  outward  din, 
To  drown  the  tedious  monitor  within. 
With  frailty  and  with  folly  learn  to  bear,  —  •  } 

These  human  nature's  chief  ingredients  are  ; 
Remember,  Man,  thou  also  hast  thy  share  !  ; 

If  in  thy  neighbour's  face  thou  evil  see, 
Be  it  no  triumph,  but  a  glass  to  thee. 
Fret  not  at  weary  time  to  others  given  ; 
It  is  not  lost,  but  register'd  in  Heaven. 
'Tis  not  enough  that  thou  no  evil  do, 
Who  lives  for  his  own  heart,  must  live  for  others  too. 
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tS 
ARGUMENT. 

The  future  Destiny  of  Man  considered. — His  usual  objects  of  interest  contrasted 
with  it. — The  necessity  of  an  entire  change  of  principle  insisted  upon. — .The  means 
of  that  change. 

LIFE'S  duties  known,  with  firmer  step  proceed 
To  trace  the  glorious  future  where  they  lead ; 
Of  all  thy  powers  the  scope  and  meaning  see, 
And  let  this  Now  be  mirror  of  To  Be. 
Can  such  beginnings  end  with  parting  breath, 
So  rich  a  scheme  be  poorly  lost  in  death  ? 
No  ! — Prodigal  of  proof,  Heaven  gives  the  soul 
A  thousand  voices  to  proclaim  her  goal ; 
Through  earth's  disguise  still  vindicates  the  sky, 
And  wraps  us  round  with  immortality. 

Is  there  a  breast,  in  which  is  never  heard 
A  piercing  cry  for  innocence  restored  ? 
'Tis  the  soul's  instinct,  Nature's  heart-wrung  prayer,— 
We  pant,  we  die,  to  be  as  once  we  were. 
'Twas  innocence  round  youth  a  glory  cast, 
And  makes  it  seem  the  Eden  of  the  past. 
Dost  thou  ne'er  seem,  in  thought,  thyself  to  see 
An  infant  kneeling  at  thy  mother's  knee  ? 
That  thought  is  the  Simoom.     Thy  bursting  heart 
Throbs  out  a  prayer  to  be  as  once  thou  wert, 
And  longs  to  plunge  into  some  freshening  fount, 
Thence,  like  the  fabled  bird,  anew  to  mount. 
Can  God  have  given  these  restless  thoughts  in  vain, 
Mere  curious  instruments  of  futile  pain  ? 

Does  joy  e'er  seem  to  reach  its  perfect  height  ? 
When  bliss  comes  next,  we  promise  full  delight : 
It  comes.     Still  lurks  behind  a  bliss  uncaught, 
Beyond  our  powers,  but  not  beyond  our  thought. 
Observe  the  sources  of  our  deepest  joys- 
Concealment  decks,  Reality  destroys. 
The  hollow  clouds,  that  helm  the  mountain's  head, 
And  down  its  steepy  sides  their  shadows  spread ; 
The  gloomy  trees  that  thwart  the  falling  stream, 
Or  veil  the  richness  of  an  evening  beam  j 
The  mists  that  tremble  o'er  the  waters  smooth, 
Give  more  to  fancy  than  they  take  from  truth. 
The  mind,  half-conscious  of  its  mighty  dower, 
Is  raptured  with  its  own  creative  power. 
Our  nature  is  a  promise,  and  we  view, 
Best  pleased,  the  joy  that  is  a  promise  too. 

See  man  athirst  for  bliss,  yet  never  blest, 
His  restless  schemes,  yet  cherish'd  hopes  of  rest; 
The  fond  desire  of  home,  the  wish  to  range, 
The  love  of  novelty,  yet  hate  of  change : 
For  change  is  sorrow;  custom  still  endears, 
And  makes  the  past  the  fountain  of  our  tears. 
Change  points  regret,  when  falls  a  tree  we  loved, 
And  swells  our  anguish  when  a  friend's  removed. 
See  with  what  zeal  we  labour  from  our  birth 
To  make  an  immortality  on  earth  j 
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Strive  to  give  longer  date  to  ev'u  a  flower, 

(Jrasp  every  toy,  and  «Tin<_'  to  every  hour. 

s>re  o'er  tin-  lost  how  full  our  sorrow-  swell, 

And  "  gone  for  ever  I"  is  life's  dreariest  knell. 

This  aim  to  stamp  eternity  on  time, — 

This  cry  for  innocence  from  gulfs  of  rrime, — 

This  quenchless  hope  to  find  the  lost  m:aiii, — 

This  quest  of  happiness  thronrrh  ceas.-lcss  pain, — 

All  points  to  Heaven,  where  guilt  and  death  shall  cease, 

Ana  all  be  ecstasy,  yet  all  be  peace. 

Bound  down  by  sin,  wrapt  round  with  earthly  weed-, 
Alas!  how  vainly  the  immortal  plead-  .' 
In  vain  created  with  prospective  eyes, 
We  stop  far  short  of  our  predestined  skies. 
Each  looks  to  some  fond  future  of  his  own, 
To  various  minds  at  various  distance  shewn. 
While  Hope's  horizon,  as  we  forward  pass, 
Itself  retreats,  and  still  is  where  it  was, 
Death  drops  on  all  the  curtain,  soon  or  late, 
Then  what  to  us  the  futures  we  create  f. 
Ah  !  what  avails  that  Man's  superior  soul 
Outruns  himself,  and  seeks  some  distant  goal  ? 
Less  wise  than  Nature's  tribes  of  earth  or  air, 
His  proper  future  never  claims  his  care. 
The  ant  prepares  her  treasure-house,  and  home, 
The  bee  her  cell,  the  worm  its  silken  tomb  ; 
God,  our  true  Good,  our  proper  future  Heaven, 
To  earth  our  hearts,  to  time  our  thoughts  are  given. 
Infatuate  mortal !  thus  thy  labours  miss, 
Not  only  future,  but  immediate  bliss. 
Does  Pleasure,  lowest  sorcery  of  earth, 
Beguile  thy  soul  ?  Go,  chase  her  wildest  mirth, 
Sing,  shout — while  Reason  gives  a  mournful  smile 
To  near  thee  laugh,  and  see  thee  weep  the  while. 
Below  the  brutes  to  self-oblivion  shrink, 
Man's  worst  disgrace  is,  not  to  dare  to  think. 
Thought  sleeps — the  tenure  of  thy  joys  how  slight! 
The  lightest  touch  may  break  a  sleep  so  light. 
Thougnt  wakes — glides  ghastly  by  in  Pleasure's  bower, 
And  glares  upon  thee  in  the  lonely  hour. 

Can  riches  tempt  thee  ?  See  yon  vessel  blaze  ! 
All  crowd  the  boats,  save  one  who  plundering  stays. 
Around  his  waist  the  gather'd  gold  he  tit--, 
Springs  from  the  deck,  encumber' d,  sinks,  and  dies  ! 
Art  tliou  more  wise  to  risk  repose  and  health, 
Eternal  blessings  for  a  moment's  wealth  ? 
See  Clodio's  park,  the  joy  of  half  mankind, 
How  blest  must  be  the  owner! — he  is  blind  ! 

Through  Hope's  bright  vista,  lured  by  beckoning  Fame, 
Behold  the  immortality  of  Name  .' 
"  When  Mutius  Scsevola  ajid  Decius  Mus 
Were  consuls,  Rome  was  ornamented  thus." 
"  When  John  ami  Samuel  liricrirs  churchwardens  were, 
The  parish  vestry  underwent  repair." 
And  this  is  Fame  !  What  matters  it  if  shown    •**»  **it» 
Gilded  on  wood,  or  carved  in  Parian  stone  ? 

Percliance  thy  soul  Ambition's  dream  deludes—*   r&  ^Jl^f 
Mount  to  her  throne  o'er  trampled  multitudes  !        fe-wi  drff 
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Through  darkest  ways  the  glittering  mischief  seek, 

Slave  to  the  strong,  but  tyrant  to  the  weak  ! 

Yet,  ere  to  vain  pre-eminence  thon  soar, 

Read  the  sad  record  of  departed  Power  ! — 

"  Cordova's  Caliph,  full  in  fortune's  rays, 

Reign'd  fifty  years,  and  lived  but  fourteen  days." 

Or  dreams  thy  wily  brain  of  state  intrigue  ? 

What  aims  are  foil'd,  when  knaves  are  join'd  in  league  ! 

Where  all  are  selfish,  think  how  interests  cross, 

How  few  can  thrive,  who  gain  by  many's  loss ! 

What  is  thy  trust,  where  all  deludes  the  view ; 

Where  love's  a  cheat,  and  only  hatred  true  ? 

Thou  seem'st  to  touch  thy  goal  of  hope  ; — thou  fool, 

Awake  to  find  thyself  thy  worst  foe's  tool ! 

Or  art  thou  one,  who,  seeking  joy,  still  pores 
On  musty  tomes,  black  coins,  or  monstrous  ores  ? 
Who,  for  an  old  inscription,  scours  the  globe, 
And,  for  a  true  Corregio,  would  disrobe  ? 
Ah  !  think  what  pangs  thy  curious  soul  await, 
When  thy  best  Trajan's  proved  a  counterfeit ! 
How  vain  the  joy  a  troglodite  bestows, 
While  thy  friend's  cabinet  a  rarer  shows  ! 
How  vain  the  store  thy  cautious  care  collects, 
When  death  shall  scatter  what  thy  life  protects  ! 
Ah  !  hurl  a  prescient  glance  beyond  the  tomb, 
See  thy  loved  treasures  grace  the  auction-room, 
While  barbarous  hands  thy  mystic  drawers  profane, 
And  thy  Corregio'a  sold  for  five  pounds  ten  ! 

Or  shall,  in  prospect,  joys  domestic  please, 
The  desk  of  science,  or  the  chair  of  ease  ? 
These  may  be  blessings ;  reason  owns  them  true ; — 
But  are  they,  therefore,  to  be  won  by  you  V 
Or,  if  you  win  them,  will  they  still  delight  ? 
The  very  search  has  pall'd  the  appetite ! 
You  fain  would  rest  awhile  ere  life  be  past, 
But  death  shall  find  thee  restless  to  the  last. 
Vapid  and  rayless,  see  thy  hopes  depart ; 
Where,  where  is  all,  that  fired  the  glowing  heart  ? 
Flat  as  election's  morrow  to  the  train, 
Who  cam  ast  as  for  endless  joy  or  pain. 
Stale  as  a  lottery  puff,  which,  after  date, 
Still  tells  you  in  three  hours  you'll  be  too  late. 

But  grant  thee  blest,  thy  soul's  full  purpose  given, 
Thy  joys  must  end; — that  thought  would  darken  Heaven  ! 
Go  then,  the  mighty  ends  of  life  obey, 
To  love,  to  hate,  to  slander,  and  to  slay  ! 
To  toys  of  straw  confine  thy  piercing  eye, 
Thou  time-born  nurseling  of  eternity  ! 
This  frame  of  dust,  this  little  span  of  earth, 
Thy  place  of  destiny  as  well  as  birth  ! 
Still  let  thy  hopes,  thy  fears,  thy  heart,  thy  all, 
Creep,  toil,  and  jostle  round  this  play-tiling  ball  ; 
Load  thyself  thick  with  clay — heap  throng  on  throng 
Of  vainest  vanities  ! — then  ask — How  long  '•i 

What  thus  can  lead  man's  darkling  steps  astray  ? 
The  fire  of  the  immortal  pent  in  clay  .' 
This  peoples  earth  with  turmoils,  plots,  complaints, 
This  hath  made  heroes,  and  this  should  make  saints. 
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Religion  must  be  centre  ut'  the  braut; 

What  but  the  mastei  u  lied  ran  move  the  iv*t  ' 

If  for  a  wheel  of  meaner  force  exchanged, 

How  soon  the  whole  machine  would  be  deranged  ! 

Tis  not  enough  it  bear  a  part  in  thee, 

Thy  every  deed  a  part  of  thin  must  lie. 

Yet  thy  soul's  heart  U  fame,  is  sensual  bli*s 

Gold,  science,  friendship — any  thing  but  this  ! 

And  thus  Creation's  jarring  note  tliou  art, 

A  river  lost  in  sands,  an  aimless  dart, 

A  blot,  an  accident,  a  strange  disease, 

Midst  nature's  healthful  fair  contrivances. 

Turn  then  to  this  with  only  half  the  zeal 

Which  for  earth's  toys  earth's  wayward  children  feel ; 

Here  point  ambition,  here  give  reins  to  joy, 

Be  miser  here  of  immortality  ! 

Here  only  fear  no  fall.     Give  fancy  scope, 

For  here  enjoyment  must  eclipse  all  hope. 

Here  only  constancy  is  surely  blest ; 

Here  warfare  leads  to  conquest,  toil  to  rest. 

Wouldst  thou  be  learn* d,  though  barr'd  from  learning'*  spring, 

King  without  subjects,  subject  without  king, 

Great  without  titles,  rich  without  a  store, 

Wise  AH  said — "  Serve  God,  and  sin  no  more." 

Gain  but  religion's  vantage-ground,  and  life 

Will  seem  scarce  worth  a  thought,  much  less  a  strife. 

The  ship,  that  down  some  river  nobly  steers, 

Lost  in  mid  ocean,  but  a  speck  appears. 

Thus  fades  our  being  to  th'  expanded  eye, 

That  sweeps  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

Faintly  I  plead — a  bolder  course  be  trod ! 
Ere  Heaven  be  thine,  'tis  thou  must  change — or  God. 
Learn  to  regard  thine  hour  of  parting  breath, 
As  life  less  alter' d,  than  prolong*  d  by  death. 
No  sudden  change  fix'd  nature's  laws  produce, 
All  speaks  its  future  in  its  present  use. 
In  endless  circles  Being's  wheel  revolves, 
Each  atom  reappears  as  it  dissolves, 
Nor  lost,  nor  wholly  changed.     The  wings  that  form 
The  butterfly  were  folded  in  the  worm : 
The  acorn's  juices  in  the  oak  endure, — 
And  thus  the  mind  is  its  own  miniature. 
Each  infant  power,  each  embryo  passion's  root, 
Shall  spring,  shall  bud,  shall  blossom,  shall  bear  fruit. 
Judge  then  thy  future  from  thy  present  state ; 
As  now,  hereafter,  thou  wilt  love  or  hate. 
Would  Heaven  unfold  for  thee  a  blest  abode  ? 
Nor  fame  nor  wealth  is  there ; — but  only  God  ! 
Think  of  the  time,  when  evil  woke  withiu, 
And  thy  young  soul  yet  shudder' d,  new  to  sin ; 
Now  thou  canst  sin,  and  tremble  not.    Take  heed  ! 
Think  you  a  downward  path  to  Heaven  can  lead  ? 
Can  self-repose  to  joy  celestial  tend, 
Or  selfish  acte  in  heavenly  glory  end  ? 
Heaven's  glorious  prize  to  heavenly  luve  is  due  ; 
Is  it  adjudged  to  mean  self-love  and  you  ? 
From  mortal  motives  sprung1,  the  purest  deed 
In  mortal  rapture  finds  it*  proper  meed. 
When  Brutus  triumph' d,  deaf  to  nature's  cries, 
Fame  drest  the  shrine,  fame  soothed  the  sacrifice. 
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Sublime  the  action,  and  in  noble  thought 
It  found  the  lofty  recompense  it  sought. 
And  canst  thou  boast  a  title  as  secure 
To  bliss  as  lofty,  or  reward  as  pure  ? 
For  heavenly  rest  thy  empty  clamours  cease ; 
Thy  aim,  thy  end,  thy  Heaven,  is  earthly  peace  ! 
From  pleased  self-love  thy  every  joy  proceeds, 
To  self-content  thy  every  action  leads. 
What,  then,  can  happiness  be  safely  built 
On  the  great  base  oi  mortal  woe  and  guilt  ? 

See  through  all  nature  reign  two  only  Wills, 
Of  good  and  bad  mysterious  principles. 
Obeying  one,  you  slight  the  other's  sway ; 
Resisting  one,  the  other  you  obey. 
Though  now  on  dubious  thrones  they  seem  to  reign 
Discordant,  and  perpetual  strife  maintain, 
That  shall  prevail,  this  crush'd  and  quell'd  retreat, 
And  thou  must  share  the  triumph,  or  defeat. 
Reach  one  sure  truth  by  reason's  plainest  road — 
Thy  own  self-will  is  not  the  will  of  God  : 
Confess  then,  man,  thy  unsubdued  self-will 
Is  but  the  opposing  principle  of  ill. 
Go  then,  rash  fool,  th'  Omnipotent  resist, 
Refute  the  All-wise,  thou  daring  blasphemist ! 
While  to  one  Will  the  universe  conforms, 
And  views  amazed  the  anarchy  of  worms, 
While  angels  shudder  at  th'  enormous  fault, 
And  ev'n  Hell  trembles  at  thy  bold  revolt, 
Go,  thou,  who  never  tremblest  for  thyself, 
Sport,  thing  insane,  upon  destruction's  shelf, 
From  thy  own  death  an  idiot  rapture  quaff, 
And  o'er  thy  dread  rebellion  frantic  laugh  ! 

Know,  all  the  blessings  Heav'n  on  man  bestow'd 
Lie  in  these  words — "  Renounce  thyself  for  God  !" 
Thy  heart's  contracted  gates  wide  open  throw, 
Abase  the  lofty,  and  exalt  the  low, 
And  make  a  highway  for  thy  God  alone 
Supreme  to  enter  and  reclaim  his  own. 
Renounce  thyself!  'Tis  Life's  prime  wisdom — this 
Thy  truest  dignity,  thy  proper  bliss. 
Self-love  has  marr'd  thy  being's  great  design, 
To  this  thou  art  restored  by  love  divine ; 
Self-love,  which  lifts  thee  to  the  skies  in  thought, 
In  very  deed,  is  that  which  makes  thee  nought. 
One  moment  stoop,  eternally  to  rise, 
Confess  thy  folly,  and  be  greatly  wise. 
Wouldst  thou  be  blest  ?  Renounce  that  idle  self, 
Which  sighs  for  titles,  or  which  pines  for  pelf; 
Self,  that  uneasy,  restless,  aching  thing, 
Of  every  woe  at  once  the  smart  and  sting, 
Goaded  with  malice,  piqued  into  disdain, 
The  fool  of  pleasure  and  the  slave  of  pain, 
Which  fears,  plots,  hates,  revenges,  trembles,  glows, 
Or  sinks  and  rots  away  in  dull  repose  : 
What  joy  is  thine,  what  animated  rest, 
When  that  base  tenant  is  expell'd  thy  breast ! 
This  hour  begin.     To  shrink  from  Duty's  face 
Is  to  draw  backward  from  a  concave  glass : 
The  growing  shade  the  frighten'd  infant  foils, 
More  monstrous  still  the  farther  he  recoils. 
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But  thou  mayst  ask  me,  if  selfOove  can  die, 
Law  of  all  being,  nay  of  Deity  r  j  9,IT 

No!  still  our  impulse,  but  no  more  our  guide  ;  ,o  {{/ 

It  does  not  perish,  'tis  but  purified  ! 
From  things  below,  'tis  turn'd  to  things  above, 
From  dark  to  light,  from  false  to  real  love. 
No  more  it  seeks  some  transient  joy  to  share, 
Our  lasting  good  becomes  its  nobler  care. 
It  warns,  chastises,  with  such  holy  zeal 
As  tenderest  mothers  for  their  offspring  feel ; 
A  blind  brute  force  no  more  it  roams  abroad, 
But  moves  harmonious  on  the  will  of  God. 
For  coward  Sloth  a  holy  peace  is  given, 
For  Self-content  a  conscience  knit  to  heaven. 
Short  of  this  change  thou  canst  not,  must  not  rest, 
Or  dies  thy  labour  futile  and  uubles>t. 
The  mortal  strength  which  promises  relief, 
Fails  with  the  weight  of  unexpected  grief, 
But  Faith  can  bridge  the  torrent  of  our  woes, 
And,  like  an  arch,  more  press'd,  still  firmer  grows. 
Leave  moralists  external  truth  to  teach, 
And  point  the  summit  which  they  never  reach  ; 
Seek  thou  a  mightier  power,  a  costlier  art, 
To  heal  the  bitter  waters  of  the  heart. 
Cull'd  from  celestial  Truth's  unfading  bower, 
Cast  in  a  branch  of  purifying  power  ! 
Like  Marah's  spring,  amid  the  scorching  waste, 
The  gall  turns  sweetness  to  the  wondering  taste. 
Then,  as  the  fountain,  so  the  mighty  stream 
Reforms  alike  its  nature  and  its  name  : 
'Tis  love  to  God,  where  late  Self-love  it  ran, 
And  Selfishness  flows  Charity  to  man. 
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Oh,  consummation  of  serenest  joy, 
How  shall  we  grasp  thee,  how  the  past  destroy  ? 
What  wondrous  force,  beyond  our  mortal  rai 
Shall  pierce  our  being  and  our  essence  change  ? 
The  universe  shall  answer ;  air  and  sea 
Shall  thunder  forth  the  mystic  Agency ; 
And  every  beam  of  monitory  light 
On  earth's  great  volume  shall  the  secret  write. 
Dive  deep  in  Nature,  lo,  material  things 
Are  but  Creation's  wheels,  and  not  her  springs. 
An  immaterial  Power  still  lurks  behind, 
Which  baffles  all  the  searchiugs  of  the  mind  : 
A  second  cause  alone  our  aims  detect. 
We  reach  th'  Invisible,  and  there  are  check'd. 
Go,  babble  well  of  Fate,  and  Nature's  laws;  — 
Laws  speak  a  lawgiver,  effects  a  cause — 
Tell  how  attraction  guides  the  planets'  course, 
Prate  of  centrifugal,  magnetic  lorce, 

Give  life  to  matter,  motion  to  the  clod  ;  .  fjlotn  Oy 

Attraction  gravity,  are  only  God.  ,;  ,hjMn  ^ 

Ih  expanding  spring  may  move  the  dial  s  baud 
What  gives  the  spring  ite  impulse  to  expand  ?          tnm 
ihe  sap  fermenting  bursts  in  vernal  leaves  ;  , 

What  to  the  sap  its  mourning  instinct  uives y  (j 

What  calls  tin?  magnet's  prompt  flection  forth, 
When  the  touch'd  needle  trembles  to  its  Nor}h^n  sv    ' . 
Say,  what   thou  masterpiece  of  all,  explain-    ^     ^  ^       ^ 
Thy  body  s  growth,  the  current  ol  thy  veuw  ':  -Ma 
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I  ontmued  motion  speaks  continued  force; 

Let  the  breeze  stop,  the  vessel  stops'  of  coursl&P"1 

The  bursting  blossom,  the  revolving  sky  — 

All  owns  an  ever-acting  agency, 

Which  still  impels  Creation's  meanest  part, 

And  urges  each  vibration  of  the  heart. 

Were  one  fix'd  law  the  guide  of  nature's  fraMjje,0*  >r™b  moi** 

All  objects  were,  from  age  to  a<re,'tlie  same; 

But  tell  me,  Man,  what  soul,  what  boundless  powfilV^  ™Q 

Varies  each  leaf,  each  mind,  each  face,  each  flower  ?    '  l*w  J 

Nor  deem  the  world  has  worn  this  only  robe  ; 

Pierce  deep  the  strata  of  the  solid  globe,  — 

There  trace  the  pattern  of  the  things  of  old, 

Forms  of  which  Nature  has  destroy'd  the  mould, 

Bodies  prodigious  to  our  mortal  view, 

Which  dwarf  our  dreams,  and  make  chimeras  true. 

O,  Great  First  Cause  !  so  distant,  yet  so  near, 

So  all-inscrutable,  yet  shewn  so  clear,  — 

Must  we  scale  Heaven,  thy  spirit's  light  to  find, 

Or  dive  to  Hell  ?—  No,  seek  it  in  the  Mind  ! 

Shall  He,  who  harmonized  primeval  strife, 

And  woke  dull  matter  into  glowing  life  — 

The  mighty  Energy,  who  forceful  hurl'd 

Swift  into  motion  each  rebellious  world, 

Inert,  unmoulded  leave  the  mind  alone, 

Whose  essence  is  more  kindred  to  His  own  ? 

If  God  be  absent  from  the  human  breast, 

His  omnipresence  is  a  dream  —  a  jest. 

He  is  around  us,  near  us  —  though  forgot, 

He  is  within  us,  —  and  we  know  it  not. 

And  vainly  too,  we  call  Him  of  our  state, 

Creator,  if  he  cannot  re-create. 

The  heart's  a  shatter'd  mirror  ;  once  it  shew'd 

A  full  reflection,  now  a  gleam  of  God  ; 

The  Almighty  Maker  can  alone  restore, 

And  set  it  opposite  his  beams  once  more. 

Hark  !  hark  !  What  mighty  shout  Creation  rends  V 

Self-love,  behold  and  die  —  A  God  descends! 

From  what  to  what  ?  —  Can  thought  the  distance  span  ?  — 

From  Heaven  to  earth,  from  Deity  to  man  ! 

Emptied  of  Godhead,  human  pain  to  know, 

Sunk  from  celestial  bliss  to  human  woe,  — 

From  all  Heaven's  radiance  to  earth's  meanest  place,— 

From  Heaven's  dominion  to    arth's  worst  disrace  — 


From  Heaven's  dominion  to  earth's  worst  disgrace, 

From  sinlessness  divine  to  sin's  dark  load,  — 

From  God's  embraces  to  the  wrath  of  God,  — 

From  immortality  to  death,  and  still 

A  lower  fall  —  from  Nature's  throne  to  Hell,  — 

All  this,  for  whom  ?  —  For  rebels  to  the  sky, 

Foes  to  his  power  !  —  Self-love,  behold  and  die  ! 

Is  yet  in  vain  the  great  example  given  ? 

I  claim  thee,  Mortal,  as  the  right  of  Heaven  ! 

No  more  thou  art  thine  own  ,-  —  Such  love  sublime, 

Hath  made  ingratitude  a  damning  crime. 

When  Heaven  descends,  Shall  earth  retain  her  pride  ? 

Dares  man  to  live  as  if  no  God  had  died  ? 

You  own  'twere  joy  your  tyrant  will  to  shun  ; 

Be  His  disciple,  and  the  work  is  done  ! 

"  Are  we  not  His  ••"  the  astonish'd  world  maV  fcty"}^  JBfM 

"  Alas  !  ye  never  knew  Him  !"  I  reply. 

If  ye  be  His,  some  traits  are  surely  l?ke  ;'iiuf  uorf}  «*edw 

On  closest  search,  does  the  resemblance*  MB!^'®  K 
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From  those  we  love  we  catch  the  voice's  tone, 

Their  gestures,  nay,  their  looks  become  our  own.  a  9dT 

Oh !  is  it  so  with  thec  ?  Impartial  ask  ! 

The  Muse  shall  aid  thee  in  th'  important  task. 

Christ  lived  for  others.     Now  an  answer  give — 

For  whom  dost  thoti,  oh  Man  of  Pleasure,  li\  ••  .- 

Why  dost  thou  flutter  still  in  Folly's  train, 

Still  chasing  Pleasure  half  an  inch  from  Pain  ? 

Why  dost  thou  hunt  fame,  honours,  titles,  pelf, 

The  world's  applause?— What,  silent ': — For  thyself! 

Christ  wept  for  human  guilt — Ah  !  when  hast  thou  ? 

Thine  eyes  are  tearless,  unabash'd  thy  brow. 

Christ  was  forgiving,  lowly,  patient,  meek; — 

Art  thou  all  these  ? — Thou  canst  not,  dar'st  not  speak  . 

Thou  art  not  His.     Oh,  wherefore  art  thou  not '( 

Thou  art  not  happy!  'Tis  thy  chosen  lot 

Thou  seekest  happiness  on  thorny  ground, 

Where  it  was  never — never  shall  be  found. 

Say,  though  amidst  the  maddening  crowd  awhile, 

The  faithless  tongue  may  jest,  the  false  lip  smile, 

Like  the  cold  sparkling  of  etenial  snow 

Conceal  they  not  the  wintry  waste  below  ? 

Did  ne'er  in  silence  sigh  thy  sickening  breast 

For  something  more  than  all  it  yet  possest, 

Despise,  abhor  the  selfish,  sensual  throng, 

Who  dance  with  thee  vain  pleasure's  path  along, 

And  think,  with  anguish  think,  did  sorrow  rend, 

Did  fortune  fly  thee,  that  thou  hast  no  friend '? 

Alas,  thy  lonely  bosom  never  proved 

The  bliss  of  loving  and  of  being  loved. 

Behold  the  source  and  centre  of  thy  woe  ! 

For  love  alone  is  happiness  below. 

Not  love  of  self — no,  God  himself  hath  shewn 

It  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ; 

Not  earthly  love — that  spark  of  grosser  fire, 

Which  glares  to  injure — shines  but  to  expire  ; 

But  love,  which  in  its  holy  round  shall  bind 

Domestic  bliss — God,  Nature,  and  Mankind. 

Love  is  to  all  most  needful ; — lives  there  one — 

Search  every  clime  beneath  the  circling  sun — 

Who  hath  not,  to  himself  perchance  unknown, 

One  thought  that  links  some  bosom  to  his  own  ? 

And,  if  cut  off  from  every  human  tie, 

In  Nature's  tribes  we  seek  society. 

Mark  the  poor  shepherd-boy ;  he,  all  day  long 

Compell'a  to  watch  the  grazing  fleecy  throng, 

From  the  whole  flock  his  favourite  singles  out, 

Who  knows  his  voice  and  follows  him  about, — 

Takes  from  his  proffer' d  hand  the  choicest  green, 

And  slumbering  on  his  knee  its  head  will  lean. 

See  the  lone  captive  :  his  affections  bend 

To  court  a  bird,  or  spider,  as  a  friend ; 

Yes,  He,  who  best  must  know  what  most  will  aid 

The  happiness  of  those  Himself  hath  made, 

Display'd  his  richest  bounty,  when  his  rod 

Inscribed  the  mandate,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  God." 

These  simple  words  with  deepest  awe  behold, 

Earth's  plainest  surface  bides  the  mine  of  gold : 

View  them,  as  he  who  stands  in  solemn  dream 

Beside  the  birth-place  of  some  giant  stream. 

See  from  their  source  all  mortal  blessings  flow, 

See  in  their  depths  the  cure  of  mortal  woe  ! 
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From  Love  we  fell — Love  only  can  restore 

The  glorious  image  which  at  first  we  wore, 

And  bring  earth's  wanderers  to  their  home  above 

In  God's  similitude — for  God  is  love. 

To  this  His  Spirit  shall  our  spirit  mould, 

While,  touch'd  by  prayer,  the  gates  of  Heaven  unfold. 

Fresh  from  the  sun  the  light  each  morn  is  given ; 

Then  let  thy  soul  seek  daily  light  from  heaven. 

Sleep  nightly  doth  the  body's  strength  repair ; 

Thus  bathe  thy  spirit  in  the  fount  of  prayer, 

And,  while  to  God  thy  heart  and  knee  shall  bend, 

Let  these  poor  \vords,  or  words  like  these,  ascend. 
w 

• 

"  O  God  !  Creator  !  who  didst  frame  mankind 
In  the  bright  likeness  of  thy  reasoning  Mind ; 
O  God  !  Preserver !  who  thy  life  didst  pour 
To  lift  our  being  whence  it  fell  before ; 
O  God  !  Restorer !  whose  serene  control 
Renews  the  blotted  legend  of  the  soul ; 
Help  me  to  lay  my  heart  upon  thy  shrine ; — 
Thus  made,  thus  rescued,  I  am  doubly  thine  ! 
Nor  led  by  fear,  nor  selfish  hope  of  good, 
O'ercome  by  love,  enthrall'd  by  gratitude, 
On  all  its  powers  my  spirit  fain  would  call, 
And  to  Thy  service  dedicate  them  all ! 
Thy  countless  mercies,  O  may  memory  trace, 
And  ever  yield  to  Thee  its  dearest  place ! 
May  Hope  exulting  wing  to  Thee  her  flight, 
Gaze  on  Thy  face,  and  live  amidst  Thy  light; 
With  Faith,  who  scorning  all  the  wealth  of  kings, 
Draws  more  from  shadows  than  the  world  from  things. 
Let  Reason  mark  the  wonders  of  Thy  power 
In  every  blade  of  grass,  or  bud,  or  flower. 
Love  conquers  Fear ;  yet  still  let  Fear  attend, 
But  only  tremble  lest  my  deeds  offend! 
Bid  Joy  quaff  rapture  where  her  Source  appears, 
And  Grief  dissolve  in  penitential  tears ! 
Oh,  save  me  from  myself !     A  lurking  foe 
Rebels  within,  and  hurls  my  thoughts  below ! 
I  cannot  mount  to  Thee !     Debased,  o'erthrown, 
All  will,  all  power,  I  ask  from  Thee  alone ! 
The  good  Thou  givest,  in  its  birth  confirm, 
And  change  my  being  in  its  inmost  germ ! 
Then  let  no  thought  unquestion'd  come  or  part, 
But  be  Thyself  the  warder  of  my  heart ! 
From  fancied  clearness,  purge  my  darkling  sight, 
And  drag  beguiling  Selfishness  to  light ! 
O,  aid  me  hourly !     Lead  my  lingering  mind 
From  love  of  Thee  to  love  of  all  mankind, 
Of  Nature's  every  tribe ; — Oh,  bid  me  see 
Thyself  in  every  thing,  and  all  in  Thee !" 
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\\  K  owe  in. my  apnio/ie-  to  tin-  autlior  nf  liie  fol!o\viii'_r  article,  which  has 
'ii  in  our  ]io>v^i<>n  u]i wards  of  six  months.  By  some  unaccountable 
•  take  it  h.:d  Lrot  into'tlie  ISalaam-liox,  where  it  micht  have  continued  still 
to  "  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  but  for  a  recent  »aol  de- 
Mny,  by  which  jnany  of  its  brothers  in  misfortune  were  committed  to  the 
.  tames.  "We  have  now  groat  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to  the  public,  and 
rust  that  our  old  correspondent  will  accept  this  true  statement  as  an  «XCUHC 
or  the  unintentional  delay  which  has  taken  place.  K:\  •>>  <  '•  ^>j 

of  trh.[<oi{?,  .':'.;,'•-    n         -  ..ti;-7»;-  :  i-vj  . 

Tin:  devil!  So  Harriet  is  married  !     verily  believe,  that  had  a  druai-mfljor 
Married  to  a  rosy  Warwickshire  par-     oll'ered,  even  at  the  church-door,  she 
son,  redolent  of  tithe  pig  and  tobacco     would  have  braved  fate  and  the  doc- 
-moke,  and  absolutely  mistress  for 
life  of  a  snug  parsonage  of  two  sto- 
rie>,  with  a  green  door  in  the  centre, 
and  windows  on  either  flank,  taste- 
fully set  forth  with  beaupots  of  mig- 
nonette !    What  1  that  Harriet  whose 
eye  was  so  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
splendours   of   scarlet   and   embroi- 
dery, who  loved  the  art  military — if 
not  for  its  own  sake,  at  least  for  that 
of  ite  professors — and  to  whose  en- 
thusiastic  imagination  a  nc/uiting 
captain  appeared  a  being  only  a  little 
lower    than   the   angels  I— who  be- 
wailed with  indignation  more  clamor- 
ous and  bitter  the  iniquitous  order 
which  denuded  the  subaltern's  shoul- 
der of  its  bullion  and  invested  it  with 
paltry  fringe '(    And  this  fair  being — 
oh!  proclaim  it  not  in  Askelou! — is 
now  married  to  a  parson, — a  man  of 
black, — a  mere  commonplace  reader 
of  lessons  and  homilies,  undignified 
by  even  the  extrinsic  virtue  of  an 
army  chaplaincy !     Why,  ray  good 
aunt,  I  remember   when   the  very 
bight  of  a  redcoat— ay,  even  that  of 
a  militiaman — was  enough  to  disor- 
,(4er  the.  whole  economy  of  her  pul- 
sations, and  I  declare  she  once  abso- 
lutely confessed  to  me,  that  perhaps 
the  happiest  night  of  her  life  was 
one   in  which   hhe  drcnincil  of  dan- 
ring  four  sets  with  a  Major  of  dra- 
'oor  Harriet !  To  her  a  par- 
s<  'ii  of  ii fty-five,  with  seven  chopping 
children  to  begin  with,  must  indeed 
have  been  a  forlorn  hope,  accepted 
only  when,  after  some  lustres  of  un- 
productive flirtation,  the  men  of  tags 

,  awl  epaulettes  were  found  unattain-         _, , , 

able,  and  not  an  ensign  bad  become     each   of  whose  appeal-micro  on  th 
:1  .     >';.>,   I  ,!,,     stou'ei-  attended  within 


tor,  and  consoled  herself,  under  e\  n  \ 
misfortune,  with  the  proud  thought 
of  being  married  to  a  staff  officer  !    I 
will  now  change  the  subject.    Y«t 
offer  her,  I  beg  of  you,  my  kind  re- 
gards, and  warm  wishes  that  she  may 
prove  ancestress  of «  battalion.  <utn 
Your  melancholy  account  of  the 
death  of  poor  Tonipkins,  though  given 
with  all  due  pathos,  I  cannot  say  has 
materially  impaired  my  tranquillity. 
Well,Tompkins  is  dead;  I  am  sorry 
for  him,  but  my  digestive   powers 
have   not   suffered  on   his  account. 
Low  diet,  my  good  aunt,  is  a  won- 
derful antidote  to   extravagance  of 
sympathy.    You  may  call  this  unfeel- 
ing if  you  please:  but  only  consider, 
I  beg  of  you,  whether  a  man  like  my- 
self, compelled  to  rough  it  out  -on 
ration  beef  and  aqua  urdente — I  wi«h 
you  could  but  taste  them  ! — can  be 
expected  to  feel  very  deeply  for  nn 
apoplectic  gentleman  in  his tt4tli year, 
found  dead  in  his  chair,  when  laud- 
ably engaged  in  the  discussion  of  his 
second  bottle.  Had  I  never  left  home, 
it  is  possible  my  feelings  might  have 
been  as  much  excited  as  your  own; 
but  since  I  commenced  campaigner, 
I    have   become   too   familiar   with 
Death  to  learn  of  his  proceedings  in 
any  ordinary  case  with  inconvenient 
vehemence  of  emotion.     Those  who 
never  encountered  him,  may  talk  of 
death  as  they  please,  but,  believe uc 
he  is  but  a  nine  days'  wonder  at  best 
-  ;i   bugbear  for  grown 
with  comfortable  establishments  au« 
well-stocked  cellars,     lie  is  au  actor 
—not  a  well-graced  one,  certaiuly- 
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the  preceding.  Yet,  ill  favoured  as 
he  may  be,  look  him  boldly  in  the 
face,  and  you  will  find  him  less  fright- 
ful than  you  imagined  ;  muster  cou- 
rage to  beard  him,  and  his  terrors  are 
gone  for  ever.  Thus  has  it  been  with 
me,  who  make  no  pretension  to  a 
larger  share  of  courage  than  my 
neighbours.  Though  a  young  soldier, 
Death  and  I  have  been  thrown  in 
each  other's  way  too  often  not  to  have 
i'otmed  something  of  an  acquaint- 

Jance ;  and  this  I  must  say  for  him, 
that,  within  the  scope  of  my  own  per- 
sonal experience,  he  has  always  con- 
ducted himself  like  a  gentleman. 

So  much  for  the  news  contained 
in  your  letter,  and  my  dilation  on  it 
at  Bitch  length  may  be  taken  as  a  sign 
that  I  have  nothing  of  any  very  seri- 
ous importance  to  communicate. 
True,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of 
fighting,  but  no  very  stiff  work  after 
all.  Stay— what  am  I  saying  ?  Take, 
in  contradiction  to  it,  the  following 
narrative  of  the  brilliant  conduct  of 
our  regiment  at  El  Bodon. 

Early  in  September,  our  brigade 
crossed  the  Agueda  by  a  ford  about 
a  league  from  Fuente  Gtiinaldo, 
where  Lord  Wellington  had  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters.  We  halt- 
ed in  the  large  village  of  Robleda, 
and  remained  there  about  three 
weeks — not  a  disagreeable  interlude, 
I  assure  you,  in  the  dramaof  the  cam- 
paign. During  that  period  we  recei- 
ved no  molestation  from  the  enemy, 
and  for  once,  at  least,  the  lines  had 
fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places.  Roble- 
da, being  at  some  distance  from  the 
main  roads,  had  suffered  less  than  its 
neighbours  from  hostile  inroads,  and, 
embosomed  amid  the  green  hills,  it 

-.reminded  me  of  some  of  those  quiet 
and  rural  villages  which  are  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  the  pastoral  districts 
of  the  south  of  Scotland. 

Till  our  arrival  at  Robleda,  wo  had 
enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  amusements  and 

7  social  habits  of  the  Spanish  people. 
We  then  did  so ;  and  surely  never 
wan  there  a  more  simple,  innocent, 

,  and  light-hearted  set  of  beings  than 

1 -those  peaceful  rustics  among  whom 

fiwc  sojourned.  At  evening  the  whole 
population  poured  forth  into  the 

"market-place,  where  the  voices  of 
young  maidens  were  heard  chanting 
their  national  melodies,  and  many 
i:uvet  kept  time  to  the  sound  of 


the  guitar,  and  the  clink  of  castanets. 
Our  wants  were  here  abundantly  sup- 
plied ;  the  markets  of  different  sorts 
were  excellent,  and  provisions  cheap, 
for  these  primitive  traffickers  had  not 
yet  learned  the  arts  of  fraud  and  ex- 
tortion, in  which  the  presence  of  a 
British  army  generally  initiates  the 
natives.  In  short,  we  were  all  par- 
tial to  the  inhabitants  of  Robleda,~and 
General  Colville,  as  a  mark  of  his  sa- 
tisfaction at  our  reception,  directed 
the  bands  of  the  different  regimehts 
to  play  every  evening,  and  regale  the 
unsophisticated  ears  of  the  rustic  au- 
dience with  more  erudite,  though,  to 
my  feeling,  less  beautiful  music,  than 
that  of  the  wild  and  simple  melodies 
of  their  native  land. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  agremens, 
the  place  was  unhealthy.  Why,1  it 
would  be  difficult  to  *ay.  The  na- 
tives were  robust  and  vigorous, — the 
air  seemed  pure  and  bracing,— there 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  no 
marshes  of  any  kind  to  mingle  poi- 
son in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  water 
used  by  the  troops  was  as  fine  as  any 
that  ever  trickled  from  the  rock.  Yet 
the  ague  was  abroad,  and  made  sad 
work  among  all  ranks.  The  parades 
grew  daily  thinner,  and  the  hospitals 
more  crowded,  till  at  length  in  our 
corps  alone  we  had  actually  seven 
officers  and  ninety  men.  hors  de  com- 
bat. Of  these  seven  I  Avas  one.  You 
have  never  had  the  ague,  my  dear 
aunt,  arid,  I  thank  heaven,  are  not 
likely  to  have  it.  Refresh  your  ima- 
gination, therefore,  with  the  follow- 
ing picture  of  the  sufferings  of  a  gen- 
tleman afflicted  with  a  Tertian,  and  if 
the  adage  of  the  poet  be  true— 

"  He  best  can  paint  them  who  has  felt 

them  most," 

the  delineation  will  be  graphic 
enough. 

Let  it  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  intended  sufferer  is  of  hale  con- 
stitution, strongly  and  symmetrical- 
ly made,  of  sanguine  complexion, 
with  great  facilities  of  digestion ;  yet 
so  laudably  abstemious  as  seldom  to 
exceed  his  tenth  tumbler.  Well,  this 
gentleman— myself,  for  example — in 
the  full  and  vigorous  discharge  of  all 
bodily  functions,  suddenlyfinds  him- 
self, on  some  fine  "forenoon,  when 
cantering  along  the  road,  or  busily 
engaged  at  hoine  in  writing  a  letter 
to  his  people,  turning  most  inexpli- 
cably cold.  If  in  the  latter  predica- 
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he  seizes  the  bottle  of  cogniac 
—-seldom  far  distant — and  fortifies 
bin  interior  works  with  a  bumper, 
but  with  no  beneficial  result.  Sur- 
prised at  this,  he  attributes  hi*  feel- 
tags  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather, 
draws  closer  to  the  fire,  and  exposes 
his  back  settlements  to  the  full  radi- 
ation of  the  heat.  Alas  !  the  current 
ia  his  veins  is  too  sluggish  to  be  thus 
stimulated,  and  while  the  portion  of 
bio  person  nearest  the  flame  enjoys 
the  temperature  of  Bombay,  he  teels 
as  if  the  more  distant  ones  had  been 
transported  to  Iceland  or  Kamschat- 
ka. 

His  troubles  so  on  increasing.  His 
skin,  at  other  tunes  smooth  as  a  gen- 
tleman's should  be,  becomes  rough 
as  that  of  a  goose.  His  teeth  chatter ; 
his  flesh  creeps  ;  hia  limbs  refuse 
their  office,  and  he  who  never  shook 
with  fear  in  the  hour  of  danger,  yields 
to  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  and 
trembles  like  an  aspen.  All  this  time 
his  throat  is  parched  with  a  thirst 
which  the  whole  waters  of  the  Tagus 
would  not  allay.  The  bottle  of  cog- 
niac  again  rises  to  his  thoughts,  and 
he  directs  his  servant  to  make  him 
irutanter  a  glass  of  hot  grog  warm 
without  sugar.  Unhappy  man  !  In 
avoiding  Srylla,  he  runs  smack  on 
Chary  bdis.  There  is  fever  in  his  blood 
which  the  ardent  spirit,at  othertimes 
so  exhilarating  and  salubrious,  tends 
only  to  increase.  It  indeed  shortens 
the  duration  of  the  cold  fit  under 
which  he  suffers,  but  only  adds  fuel 
to  the  fiery  purgatory  he  is  about  to 
enter. 

A  change  is  at  length  wrought  in 
the  character  of  his  sensations.  The 
diagnostics  of  his  disorder  undergo  a 
mutation  unaccompanied  by  relief. 
His  blood  passes  rapidly  from  zero 
to  boiling  temperature,  or  rather  his 
arteries  seem  filled  with  the  molten 
lead,  and  he  goes,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  is  carried,  to  bea,  by  his 
servant,  who  congratulates  himself 
on  his  good  fortune  in  serving  a  mas- 
ter whose  weight  does  not  exceed 
twelve  atones  and  a  half.  In  bed, 
however,  matters  only  get  worse, 
and  he  writhes  for  several  hours  in 
a  fever  so  violent,  that  less  than  two 
days  of  it  would  inevitably  prove  fa- 
tal to  the  strongest  man  alive.  At 
length,  the  fit,  having  reached  its 
criws,  gradually  declines.  His  skin 
is  bedewed  by  copious  perspiration, 


and  the  throbbing  of  his  pulse  be- 
conies  less  like  the  strokes  of  a  sledge 
hammer.  He  at  length  falls  asleep, 
dreams  of  all  imaginable  horrors  —  • 
sin-h  as  bein»-  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, and  disgracefully  cashiered— 
being  run  through  the  body  by  the 
bayonet  of  a  rascally  sentry  of  his 
nun  company,  whose  post,  by  .some 
fatuous  hut  irresistible  impulse,  he 
attempted  to  force  ;  or,  worst  of  all, 
being  condemned,  on  false  evidence, 
as  a  deserter,  with  thealternath  i  --- 
almost  equally  odious  —  of  being  shot 
with  all  due  formality,  or  receiving 
pardon,  coupled  with  the  condition 
of  marrying  Sally  Biggs  —  a  young 
lady,  my  dear  aunt,  of'  whose  taataaj 
habits,  or  pursuits,  it  fortunately  be* 
hoves  not  that  you  should  know  any 
thing.  By  sleep,  however,  even  such 
as  this,  he  is  refreshed,  and  wakens 
at  the  precise  moment  when  the  ir- 
revocable words  of  the  parson  are 
about  to  make  Sally  an  honest  uxrmcm, 
at  the  expense  of  one  who  is  far  from 
admitting  the  equity  of  the  retribu- 
tion. The  fever  has  left  his  blood, 
and  he  calls  lustily  for  his  servant  t* 
arrange  the  implements  of  his  toilet. 
He  is  weaker,  indeed,  but  in  other 
respects  as  well  as  before  the  attack, 
and  remains  so  till  precisely  the 
same  hour  on  the  third  day,  when 
he  is  condemned  to  a  renewal  of  the 
sufferings  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe. But  of  this  enough,  and  more 
than  enough.  I  will  now,  according 
to  promise,  go  on  with  my  narrative. 
Well,  after  leading  for  three  week* 
a  quiet,  and,  but  for  the  ague,  not  an 
uncomfortable  life,  at  Robleda,  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  23d  of  Septem- 
ber we  received  the  order  to  march. 
On  the  day  previous,  it  had  bevn  re- 
ported aiiKHiir  the  natives  that  the 
enemy  were  in  force  at  Salamanca  : 
but  as  such  rumours  were  seldom  to 
be  depended  on,  the  one  in  question 
met  with  less  credence  than  it  de- 
served. About  two  o'clock,  there- 
fore, of  the  same  day,  we  found  our- 
selves rather  suddenly  en  route,  and, 
fording  the  Agueda,  we  soon  learned, 
from  various  authentic  source*,  that 
Marmont  and  his  army  were  already 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad  Ho- 
dii<:o,  only  two  leagues  off.  The 
iiiL'lit  following  was  one  to  br>  mark- 
ed with  a  black  stone,  in  the  tablets 
of  my  life.  The  billet  allotted  to  four 
of  us  was  a  miserable  shop, 
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twelve  feet  square,  and  abominably 
dirty.  The  bed  of  the  owner  and  his 
wife  was  only  partially  concealed  by 
a  tattered  curtain,  the  sanctity  of 
which  obscuration,  I  believe  none  of 
us  were  induced  to  violate  by  the 
charms  of  the  lady,  who  was  abso- 
lutely the  ugliest  and  dirtiest  woman 
I  have  yet  encountered  in  the  course 
of  my  campaigns.  For  myself  I  slept 
on  the  counter,  with  my  portmanteau 
for  a  pillow ;  and  as  my  slumbers  on 
so  hard  a  bed  were  naturally  some- 
what restless,  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  roll  off  in  the  night,  to  the  consi- 
derable bodily  injury  of  our  worthy 
adjutant,  who  lay,  extended  in  his 
blanket,  on  the  floor  beneath,  and 
who  was  utterly  unprepared  for  the 
descent  of  a  body  so  ponderous  as 
that  of  your  worthy  nephew.  As  for 
the  owner  of  this  wretched  hovel, 
both  he  and  his  rib  were  astir  the 
whole  night,  in  dismal  apprehension 
of  being  robbed,  though  of  what  ar- 
ticle of  value  certainly  could  not  be 
determined  by  any  inspection  of  the 
premises.  Indeed,  I  have  always  re- 
marked in  Spain,  that  wherever  we 
halted  for  a  single  night,  the  Patrono 
or  his  better  half  kept  a  strict  watch 
on  all  the  motions  of  their  inmates, 
even  when  their  dwellings  contained 
nothing  in  any  form  of  wealth  or 
garniture,  which  could  tempt  the 
poorest  of  mankind  to  an  involuntary 
transgression  of  the  Tenth  Command- 
ment. 

Well,  the  night  passed  slowly  and 
miserably,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
grey  light  of  morning  begun  to  peer 
through  the  windows,  than  we  sal- 
lied forth  to  exchange  for  the  free 
air  of  heaven  the  close  and  polluted 
atmosphere  which  for  so  many  hours 
we  had  been  condemned  to  inhale. 
We  were  anxious  also  to  collect  as 
much  intelligence  as  possible,  for  it 
had  been  dark  night  when  we  reached 
our  quarters,  and  we  yet  knew  nothing 
of  the  general  motions  of  the  army. 
After  roaming  for  some  time  about  the 
streets,  vainly  requesting  news  from 
men  as  ignorant  as  ourselves,  we  ob- 
served a  dragoon,  with  drawn  sabre, 
standing  sentinel  near  a  small  chapel, 
on  an  eminence  which  commanded 
a  full  view  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  We 
immediately  assailed  him  with  our 
questions,  but  the  man  was  an  ass, 
and  nothing  could  be  get  out  of  him 
but  an  assurance  that  the  enemv  had 


not  yet  appeared  in  the  distanee. 
We  learned,  however,  from  the  na- 
tives, that  Marmont  was  already  in 
the  city,  and  that  his  infantry  was 
hourly  coming  up.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  knew  that  an  attack 
might  be  expected,  and  experienced 
all  that  anxiety,  mingled  with  exhi- 
laration, which  generally  moves  the 
bosoms  of  men  in  such  circumstances. 

About  one  o'clock,  the  brigade  re- 
ceived orders  to  march,  and  we  mo- 
ved about  two  miles  nearer  to  the 
city,  and  halted  for  an  hour,  during 
which  the  Paymaster,  as  usual,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month, 
made  his  muster,  selon  les  regies. 
We  then  returned  to  our  former 
quarters,  and  passed  a  night  of  dis- 
comfort as  great  as  the  preceding-. 
Our  only  anxiety  was,  that  the  ene- 
my might  move,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  miserable  hovel,  in  which, 
by  the  chances  of  the  service,  we 
had  been  condemned  to  find  a  local 
habitation.  Yes  ;  a  soldier,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  occasionally  something 
of  a  selfish  being.  I  do  believe, 
that  intelligence  ot  the  slaughter  of 
thousands  would  have  cost  myself 
or  my  three  companions  less  uneasi- 
ness than  did  the  prospect  of  being 
condemned  for  a  night  or  two  to 
the  occupation  of  this  abominable 
quarter. 

Marmont,  on  the  present  occasion, 
was  so  obliging  as  to  concede  the 
object  of  our  wishes.  An  hour  be- 
fore daylight,  a  loud  knocking  was 
heard  at  our  door,  which  we  speedily 
ascertained  to  proceed  from  the  or- 
derly man  of  the  company,  who  came 
with  orders  for  the  officers  instantly 
to  get  ready,  and  the  baggage  to  be 
loaded  without  signal  ot  drum  or 
bugle.  In  our  circumstances,  over- 
sleeping was  out  of  the  question,  and 
portmanteaus  being  duly  packed,  we 
eallied  forth  from  our  miserable  ho- 
vel ;  and  the  battalion  being  speedi- 
ly formed,  we  marched  instantly  to 
the  alarm  post.  There  we  joined  the 
remainder  of  the  brigade,  and  sub- 
sequently advanced  to  a  .height  in 
front  of  the  village,  which  command- 
ed a  complete  view  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo, the  object  to  which  our  eyes 
were  turned  with  natural  anxiety. 
Night  was  fast  veering  into  day  as 
\ve  reached  it.  The  sun  rose  majes- 
tically behind  the  city,  illumining  its 
dark  towers  with  a  "Hood  of  spten- 
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(tour,  ns  he  held  on  his  course  to- 
ward.-, the  xenith.  Nothing  rouldbo 
iHWT'J'' but  OUT  attention  was  spoodi- 
fcT'dlvejted  from  such  matters,  by 
MTOdnrinir  that  all  the  roads  loading 
tt«n  ISu'dnd  Kodrijo,  towards  the 
frontier.-*  of  Portugal,  wore  .-.. \ored 
with  the  enemy.  ( )nr  brigade  form- 
ed the  riuht  of  the  lino,  and  though 
the' «neiDy  wore  yet  live  mile*  dis- 
tant,  from  our  elev,,ted  position  we 
comtnanded  a  fine  new  of  this  rno\  e- 
ment.  I  certainly  never  witnos-cd 
any  wpectacle  more  grand  and  im- 
pressive. Their  masses  came  on  in 
the:  most  imposing  order  and  regu- 
larity, with  the  brazen  helmets  <f 
their  heavy  cavalry  glittering  very 
gloriously  in  the  sunshine.  While  I 
gazed  on  them,  my  schoolboy  learn- 
in?  came  back  on  me,  and  I  thought 
of  the  Roman  legions, — but  not  long, 
for  I  well  knew  that  the  legions  I  be- 
held were  not  invincible  as  those. 

Whatever  the  course  of  my  reflec- 
tions oil  the  scene  before  me  might 
have  been,  they  were  cut  short  by 
the  appearance  of  Lord  Wellington, 
who  just  then  rode  up,  and  passing 
through  our  regiment,  then  formed 
in  open  column  of  companies,  called 
hmdiy  for  General  Colville.  The 
General  soon  came  up  at  full  speed, 
and  Lord  Wellington  remained  for 
a  minute  or  two — -certainly  not  more 
—regarding  the  enemy,  without  the 
aid  of  the  telescope,  though  an  or- 
derly was  in  attendance  with  that 
instrument,  and  its  tripedal  sup- 
port. During  this  brief  period,  he 
appeared  to  have  formed  his  reso- 
lution as  to  our  destination,  for  en- 
quiring what  regiments  were  there, 
and  being  told  the  jth,  77th,  83d, 
and  94th,  he  directed  General  Col- 
ville to  proceed  with  the  oth  and 
77th  to  a  height  at  some  distance  on 
the  left,  which  completely  command- 
ed si  road  leading  from  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  to  Fuentes  Guinaldo.  As  for 
us,  we  were  directed  to  commence 
our  march  in  the  same  direction, 
when  the  advanced  detachment  of 
the  brigade  should  have  reached  a 
certain  point  of  their  progress. 

At  length  we  too  moved  off,  I  hope 
in  suirh  order  as  to  give  the  enemy, 
who  witnessed  all  our  motions,  a 
good  opinion  uf  our  discipline.  At 
that  interesting  moment,  there  were 
no  afculkers  or  stragglers.  Our  route 
» he  ascent 


\'i_-. 

on  the  farther  side  of  which  was  -() 
strep  and  difficult,  that  though  the 
troop*  moved  with  all  po^iiilp  ala- 
crity, nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before 
we  succeeded  in  crownin::  the  *uui- 
mit  of  the  height.  The  ohjert  of  tht* 
inou'iiient  w;i*  to  bring  the  enemy 
as  much  n-~  po>sil>lc  on  our  ricrhf,  a* 
the  route  <:f  retreat  on  Guinaldo  lay 
entirely  on  the  left. 

On  reaching  the  apex  of  the  ascent, 
a  now  scene  opened  to  us.  \\ 
the  great  body  of  the  French  cavalry 
clo>e  in  our  front,  and  divided  from 
us  only  by  a  ravine,  ready,  on  the 
signal  being  given,  to  execute  a 
charge.  About  half  a  league  to  the 
left,  we  observed  the  other  two  regi- 
ments of  our  brigade  already  under 
a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  enemy, 
whose  position  along  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  line  was  divided  from 
ours  by  the  ravine  already  mention- 
ed. The  spectacle  in  this  quarter, 
however,  became  soon  more  interest- 
ing. The  two  regiments,  though" 
posted  on  a  height  of  difficult  ascent, 
were  charged  very  gallantly  by  a 
large  body  of  cavalry,  who  succeed- 
ed in  driving  the  Portuguese  gunners 
from  their  posts.  This  was  awkward,- 
but  a  volley  from  the  5th  regiment 
repaired  all.  Many  of  the  enemy- 
fell,  and  the  oth,  advancing  with  the 
bayonet,  drove  them  back  in  great 
confusion  across  the  ravine. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  intentiotv 
of  Lord  Wellington  to  give  battle  in 
the  position  we  bad  assumed ;  and 
the  different  divisions  had  received' 
orders  to  fall  back,  when  pressed  by 
the  enemy,  to  Guinaldo.  There,  a 
ridge  of  commanding  ground  had 
been  strengthened  by  tieidworksnnd 
intrenchments,  and  on  that  grouml 
Lord  Wellington  had  determined  to 
keep  Marmout  at  bay,  should  it  be 
found  necessary  for  his  purposes. 
We  had  scarcely,  therefore,  enjoyed 
the  pleasant  spectacle  of  the  se\  ere 
check  given  to  the  enemy's  cavalry 
by  the  charge  of  the  .">th,  when  we 
airain  found  ourselves  in  motion  to- 
wards our"  left,  retreating  on  fi 
naldo. 

You  already  know  that  our  bri- 
gade formed  the  extreme  riffht  of  the 
army,  and,  when  put  in  motion,  we 
of  course  formed  the  rear  of  the 
column.  We  moved  on  in  squi 
of  battalion— a  squadron  of  the  1  !th 
Light  Dragoon*,  and  another  of  tl-e 
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1st  German  Hussars  —  all  the  cavalry 
we  had  in  this  quarter  —  skirmishing 
with  great  gallantry  along  the  flanks 
of  our  line  of  march.  But  it  was  im- 
possible that  so  small  a  body  could 
make  head  against  the  vast  masses  of 
the  enemy's  horse  which  now  came 
on.  In  a  few  minutes,  their  leading 
squadrons  were  within  an  hundred 
yards  of  us,  and  in  a  few  more,  our 
three  weak  battalions,  the  83d,  94th, 
and  9th  Portuguese,  were  completely 
surrounded.  At  this  interesting  — 
nay,  that  is  not  strong  enough—  this 
awful  moment,  we  had  no  officer  at 
our  head,  on  whose  talent,  prompti- 
tude, or  experience,  it  was  possible 
to  rely.  Maj  or  -  was  a  brave  man, 
but  utterly  devoid  of  all  other  attri- 
butes of  a  gifted  commander.  How- 
ever, on  the  present  occasion,  we  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  him.  He 
addressed  the  men  in  the  native  Do- 
ric of  his  country  —  the  major  is  a 
Scotchman  —  told  them  to  take  good 
aim,  and  not  to  waste  their  "  pou- 
ther  ;"  and  I  doubt  if  Caesar  himself, 
in  such  circumstances,  could  have 
said  any  thing  much  more  to  the  pur- 


pose. 

In  this  manner  did  we  move 


for 


the  space  of  two  miles,  surrounded 
by  upwards  of  forty  squadrons  of 
horse,  who  executed  repeated  and 
desperate  charges  on  our  squares. 
In  every  one  of  these  they  were  re- 
pulsed. Men  of  iron  could  not  have 
awaited  their  enemy  more  firmly  and 
steadily.  On  came  the  French  ca- 
valry, like  successive  waves  of  the 
ocean,  to  be  broken  on  the  rock  of 
brave  hearts  and  strong  arms,  which 
we  opposed  to  their  progress.  One 
tremendous  charge  I  remember.  It 
was  made  by  a  battalion  of  Cuiras- 
siers, fine-looking  men,  and  bravely 
caparisoned.  At  some  distance  we 
gave  them  a  volley,  but  this  had  not 
the  effect  of  checking  their  progress. 
At  length  they  reached  the  barrier  of 
bayonets,  on  which,  by  another  yard 
of  advance,  they  must  have  been  im- 
paled, and,  diverging  in  their  course, 
they  galloped  round  the  square,  en- 
countering the  fire  of  each  face,  vain- 
ly looking  for  an  aperture  by  which 
they  might  dash  through  our.  ranks. 
Repulsed  in  all  their  efforts,  they  at 
length  retired,  leaving  the  ground 
covered  with  the  bodies  of  men  and 
horses*  I  do  believe  I  felt  more  for 
the  latter  than  for  the  former.  There 


hi  iio  bbd  9il  8B  ,'iiJoT) 
is  something  indescribably  touching 
to  me  in  the  sufferings  of  a  horse. 
Never  does  a  cry  of  pain  escape  from 
this  noble  and  unrepining  animal, 
that  is  not  torn  from  it  by  the  very 
extremity  of  anguish.  And  then  the 
expression  of  eye,  and  the  agonized 
dilation  of  nostril  which  mark  its 
countenance ! — But  if  I  go  further 
into  this  matter,  I  shall  get  into  the 
melting  mood,  and  that  is  not  my  cue 
at  the  present  moment. 

Well,  on  we  continued  to  march, 
I  believe  without  loss,  though  sur- 
rounded by  clouds  of  foemen,  and  to 
carry  on  the  simile,  making  a  little 
thunder  in  our  progress.  On  that  day, 
every  man  of  us  was  a  cheap  bargain 
to  the  king,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own 
services,  valued  only  by  his  majesty 
at  six  and  sixpence  a-day.  But  our 
situation,  though  honourable,  was 
not  pleasant.  There  was  the  dis- 
agreeable conviction,  that  a  single 
coward  might  cost  the  loss  of  a  bat- 
talion; for  the  slightest  symptom  of 
confusion,  or  an  aperture  a  yard 
broad,  would  have  done  the  business. 
Well,  on  we  marched,  but  the  French 
flying  artillery  contrived  at  length  to 
get  up,  and  then  came  a  trial  even 
more  severe  than  those  to  which  we 
had  already  been  exposed.  Their 
guns  opened  fire  on  our  dense  and 
crowded  squares.  One  shot,  I  re- 
member, swept  through  us,  laying 
fifteen  of  our  number  prostrate  in 
the  dust.  The  other  regiments  were 
even  less  fortunate,  I  believe,  and 
the  number  of  their  casualties  were 
greater.  But  the  places  of  our  fallen 
brethren  were  immediately  filled  up, 
and  our  aspect  to  the  enemy  was  not 
less  formidable  than  before. 

Such  was  our  situation  when  we 
were  joined  by  the  88th  and  45th, 
which  had  been  dispatched  by  Lord 
Wellington  to  our  support.  Our 
force  then  began  to  be  more  effective, 
and  the  remainder  of  our  retreat  was 
effected  in  comparative  security. 
Only  one  misfortune  occurred  that 
I  remember.  Some  ammunition 
mules,  and  a  few  stragglers  from  the 
other  brigades,  were  moving  up  after 
their  regiments  by  the  road  to  Gui- 
naldo,  on  our  left,  apparently  little 
aware  of  the  near  proximity  of  the 
French  cavalry.  Your  English  sol- 
dier is  the  stupidest  brute  alive.* 
These  numskulls  kept  lounging  along 
at  their  leisure,  and  because  they  did 
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!  ail  memy  lift'.ir.-  iheir  IIOM-S, 
ueuT  tlioii.!,;  <>t  'h>,,kinu  for  liiin  on 
qfcfcgr  t!:uik.  Ii  serins  rather  <.d<i 
that  ;'i.-  I  icncli  should  hn\«  thought 
it  worth  while  to  ehiirifo  fturh  boobies, 
Uu  they  did  so.  Suddenly,  about 
thirty  of  tin-  Polish  lancers  started 
from  one  of  the  French  coin  HIM-,  and 
uiaklug  a  nwcep  mi  our  left,  at  full 
speed,  \vith  the  long  tails  of  their 
horses  floating  in  the  air,  and  red 
flifp  waving  at  the  extremity  of  their 
lances,  came  ad  improviso  on  the  un- 
fortunate stragglers,  who,  without 
means  of  resistance,  became  the  in- 
stant victims  of  their  own  stupidity. 
Oue  man  in  particular  I  watched  with 
my  eye.  He  literally  continued  march- 
ing in  ignorance  of  the  impending  at- 
tack, till  pierced  from  behind  by  the 
lance  of  an  assailant. 

Such,  in  y  dear  aunt,  was  the  afl'air 
of  El  Bodou,  not  destined  probably 
to  make  any  great  figure  in  the  ga- 
zette, yet  one  which  those  engaged 
in  it  may  be  excused  for  relating  with 
some  share  of  pride.  Last  night  the 
whole  army,  with  the  exception  of 
the  light  division,  still  on  t'other  side 
of  the  Agueda,  halted  in  position  at 
Ciuinaldo.  We  expected  that  the 
enemy  would  have  attacked  us  this 
morning,  but  our  hopes  have  not  been 
realised.  Marmont  contented  him- 
self with  an  exhibition  of  his  force, 
whirh,  as  if  for  our  amusement,  he 
caused  to  perform  a  variety  of  ma- 
noeuvres in  front  of  our  position. 
Nothing  could  be  finer.  The  French 
infantry  went  through  all  its  evolu- 
tions with  the  greatest  precision,  and 
the  movements  of  the  cavalry,  ma- 
king due  allowance  for  the  badness  of 
their  horses,  were  also  laudable.  In 
the  meantime,  what  either  Marmont 
or  Lord  Wellington  intend  to  do  next, 
we  know  no  more  than  men  dropped 
from  the  moon.  A  few  hours,  how- 
ever, will  probably  reveal  something 
of  our  leader's  intentions,  and  as  the 
post  does  not  leave  the  array  for  a 
few  days,  I  shall  keep  this  letter  open, 
in  hopes  of  having  something  inte- 
resting to  communicate.  In  the  mean- 
while, God  bless  you,  my  dear  aunt. 

October  1st.—  The  26th,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  passed  over  in  un- 
broken tranquillity,  unmarked  on  our 
side  by  the  occurrence  of  any  event 
save  the  arrival  of  the  light  division, 
for  the  safety  of  which  very  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained,  The 


«««e  was  is  follow  -  :  —  By  some  mis- 
take, General  Crawford,  who  \va» 
still  on  t'other  side  the  Agueda,  did 
no:  rereiu>  order*,  to  retreat,  till  all 
tin-  other  divisions  had  fallen  back 
on  (iuinaldo,  and  feeling  apprehen- 
-i\e  that  in  crossing  that  river  at 
Robleda,  he  might  be  intercepted,  he 
determined  to  fall  baek  aloug  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  not  being 
aware  that  General  Foy,  then  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perales,  might  thus 
cut  off  his  retreat.  Lord  Wellington, 
however,  was  aware  of  this,  ana  or- 
ders were  instantly  dispatched  to 
General  Crawford,  directing  him  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  cross  by  the 
ford  of  llobleda.  This  fortunately 
was  effected  without  opposition  of 
any  kind,  and  the  light  division  joined 
the  army  on  the  evening  of  the  26th. 

Hitherto,  the  whole  object  of  Lord 
Wellington's  manwuvres  had  bee» 
to  ascertain  the  enemy's  intention, 
and  the  position  of  Guinaldo  had 
only  been  strengthened  to  serve  as  a 
point  (fapptti,  by  means  of  which 
he  might  be  enabled  to  keep  out  a 
strong  advanced  corps  to  the  latest 
moment.  But  Guinaldo  was  in  no 
respect  the  position  in  which  Lord 
Wellington  had  decided  on  meeting 
Marmont,  and  the  untoward  absence 
of  the  light  division  had  alone  de- 
cided him  to  remain  in  it  even  for  a 
day.  That  portion  of  the  army, 
therefore,  was  no  sooner  out  of  jeo- 
pardy, than  we  found  ourselves  again 
in  motion,  followed  closely  by  Mar- 
mont, whose  boldness  seemed  to  in- 
crease with  each  successive  step  of 
our  retrogression.  During  this  move- 
ment, our  division  and  General  Cole's 
formed  the  rear  corps  of  the  army. 
On  the  27th,  the  enemy  made  a 
powerful  attack  on  Aldea  de  Ponte, 
a  village  occupied  by  General  Cole. 
The  suddenness  and  vigour  of  this 
attack,  made  it  at  first  successful. 
The  4th  division  were  ousted,  but  re- 
turning to  the  charge,  the  enemy  in 
their  turn  were  beaten  back,  and  the 
village,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts, 
remained  in  our  possession. 

At  night  we  continued  our  retreat, 
and  by  day-dawn,  had  reached  a  po- 
rtion on  the  heights  behind  Soito, 
in  which  Lord  Wellington  had  evi- 
dently resolved  to  offer  battle.  The 
ground  we  occupied  was  certainly 
strone.  It  extended  across  a  sort 
of  d«.;ltn;  formed  by  an  inflection  of 
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the  Coa,  which  thus  afforded  pro- 
tection to  both  flanks,  and  prevent- 
ed the  possibility  of  its  being  turn- 
ed. But  this,  which  constituted  the 
strength,  constituted  also  the  danger, 
of  the  position.  In  case  of  defeat, 
the  river  in  rear  and  flanks  being  un- 
fordable,  cut  off  all  chance  of  retreat, 
so  we  had  nothing  to  look  to  (when, 
indeed,  did  a  British  army  look  to 
any  thing  else?)  but  fighting  it  out 
to  the  last.  Should  the  enemy  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  the  position  at  any 
one  point,  it  was  all  over  with  us,  and 
I  may  also  say,  with  John  Bull,  whose 
game  would  have  been  up,  and  then, 
who  but  Nap  ?  We  all  knew,  there- 
fore-— those  of  us,  at  least,  endowed 
with  any  moderate  degree  of  mili- 
tary acumen — that  we  had  nothing  for 
it  but  the  old  proverb,  "  Pull,  baker, 
pull,  devil ;"  and  leaving  the  charac- 
ter of  devil  to  the  French,  which 
they  better  deserved,  we  prepared, 
in  the  former  capacity,  for  a  long 
pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  alto- 
gether. 

Whether  Marmont  knew  this  or  not, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  predicate  of  that 
notable-l.  here  take  credit  for  resisting 
the  temptation  of  a  pun — General,  but 
this  I  know,  that  after  surveying  our 
position,  he  did  not  venture  to  attack 
it,  and  fell  back,  it  maybe  presumed, 
somewhat  chop-fallen,  when  con- 
fronted by  that  enemy  whom  he  had 
hitherto  made  every  demonstration 


of  desiring  to  engage  in  pitched  bat- 
tle. He  has  accordingly  retired  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo.  We  have  been  marched  back 
to  our  former  cantonments ; — and  so, 
my  dear  aunt,  concludes  the  me- 
morable campaign  of  1811,  the  re- 
sult of  which  has  been,  to  free  the 
whole  of  Portugal  from  the  enemy. 
What  the  next  may  bring  forth,  is 
still,  as  the  poet  says,  "  Far  in  the 
womb  of  time ;"  but  surely  the  annals 
of  that  portion  of  the  struggle  already 
past,  authorizes  us  to  look  forward 
to  it  with  hope,  as  to  a  period  when 
British  prowess  will  enjoy  fresh  op- 
portunities of  vindicating,  against  a 
barbarous  and  vindictive  enemy,  the 
pure  and  holy  cause  of  freedom  and 
justice.  All  Ave  ask,  is  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour,  in  which,  if  by  God's 
blessing  we  cannot  do  ourselves  right, 
then  the  best  policy  of  England  is  to 
truckle  to  Bonaparte,  and  be  quiet. 
But  I  am  getting  on  high  matters, 
and  as  usual  in  such  a  case,  becoming 
prosy.  It  is  therefore  high  time  to 
stop ;  but  were  it  not  so,  O'Malley, 
my  worthy  and  intelligent  servant, 
has  just  announced  that  dinner,  con- 
sisting of  ration-beef  and  rice-pud- 
ding, is  on  the  table,  and  truly,  never 
did  the  voice  of  that  trusty  function- 
ary sound  more  musical  in  my  ear. 
— Farewell,  then,  my  dear  aunt,  and 
believe  me  ever,  &c. 

SPENCER  MOGGRIDGE. 


TO  LITTLE  MARY. 

I'M  bidden,  little  Mary  I 

To  write  verses  upon  thee  : 
I'd  fain  obey  the  bidding 

If  it  rested  but  with  me  : 
But  the  Mistresses  I'm  bound  to, 

(Nine  Ladies  hard  to  please,) 
Of  all  their  stores  poetic, 

So  closely  keep  the  keys, 
It's  only  now  and  then, 

By  good  luck  as  one  may  say, 
That  a  couplet  or  a  rhyme  or  two, 

Falls  fairly  in  my  way. 
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Fruit  forced  is  never  half  so  sweet 
As  that  comes  quite  in  season — 
.  But  some  folks  must  be  satisfied 

With  rhyme  in  spite  of  reason. 
odT    ,9itr        So,  Muses!  now  befriend  me, 
•»f0L8tT9'j  s-  Albeit  of  help  so  chary, 

tio*   b  8*c        To  string  the  pearls  of  poesie, 
1o  flob'KiR'          F°r  loveliest  Little  Mary. 
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And  yet,  ye  |>;iLfan   DaniM-N  ' 

Not  oxer  tonil  am  I, 
T'  invoke  your  haughty  favours, 

Your  fount  of  Castaly. 
I've  Hipt  a  purer  fountain, 

I've  deck'd  a  holier  shrine, 
I  own  a  mightier  Mistress — 

0  Nature  !    Tlwu  art  mine. 
And  Feeling's  fount,  than  Castaly 

Vielda  waters  more  divine! 

And  only  to  that  well-brad, 

Sweet  Mary !  I'll  resort, 
For  just  an  artless  verse  or  two, 

A  simple  strain  and  short, 
Befitting  well  a  Pilgrim 

Way-worn  with  earthly  strife, 
To  offer  thee,  young  Traveller  ! 

In  the  morning  track  of  life. 

There's  many  a  one  will  tell  thee, 

'Tis  all  with  roses  gay — 
There's  many  a  one  will  tell  thee, 

'Tis  thorny  all  the  way — 
Deceivers  are  they  every  one, 

Dear  Child!  who  thus  pretend  ; 
God's  ways  are  not  unequal — 

Make  Him  thy  trusted  friend, 
And  many  a  path  of  pleasantness 

He'll  clear  away  for  thee, 
However  dark  and  intricate 

The  labyrinth  may  be. 

I  need  not  wish  thee  boauty — 

1  need  not  wish  tl»ee  grace — 
Already  both  are  budding 

In  that  infant  form  ana  face. 
I  will  not  wish  thee  grandeur — 

I  will  not  wish  thee  wealth — 
But  only  a  contented  heart, 

Peace — competence — and  health- 
Fond  friends  to  love  thee  dearly, 

And  honest  friends  to  chide, 
And  faithful  ones  to  cleave  to  thee, 

Whatever  may  betide. 

And  now,  my  little  Mary ! 

If  better  things  remain, 
Unheeded  in  my  blindness, 

Unnoticed  in  my  strain, 
I'll  sum  them  up  succinctly, 

In  "  English  undefiled," 
My  Mother  tongue's  best  benison, — 

God  bless  thee — precious  Child  ! 


\tn\       wi-.ir     vrn 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 
BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

I  HAVE  heard  a  wondrous  old  relation, 

How  the  Fairies  first  came  to  our  nation  ; 

A  tale  of  glamour,  and  yet  of  glee, 

Of  fervour,  of  love,  and  of  mystery. 

I  do  not  vouch  for  its  certain  truth, 

But  I  know  I  believed  it  in  my  youth  ; 

And  envied  much  the  enchanted  Knight, 

Who  enjoy'd  such  heauty  and  pure  delight. 

I  will  tell  it  now,  and  interlard  it 

With  thoughts  with  which  I  still  regard  it, 

And  feelings  with  which  first  I  heard  it. 

The  Knight  of  Dumblane  is  a  hunting  gone, 

With  his  hey  !  and  his  ho  !  and  hallo .' 
And  he  met  a  merry  maid  alone,    . 

In  the  light  green  and  the  yellow. 
That  maiden's  eyes  were  the  pearls  of  dew, 
And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  opening  new ; 
Her  smile  was  the  sun-blink  on  the  brae, 
When  the  shower  is  past,  and  the  cloud  away. 
And  then  her  form  was  so  light  and  fail', 
That  it  seem'd  to  lean  on  the  ambient  air  ; 
So  very  blithesome  and  so  boon, 
That  the  Knight  was  afraid  it  would  fade  too  soon  ; 
Mount  on  the  ether  from  human  ken, 
Or  melt  away  in  the  breeze  of  the  glen. 

His  frame  thrill'd  to  the  very  core 
When  he  saw  that  beauty  stand  him  before, 
With  the  gleam  of  joy  on  her  brow  so  meek, 
And  the  dimple  on  her  damask  cheek. 
And  then  so  ripe  was  her  honey  lip, 
That  the  wild-bee,  lingering,  long'd  to  sip  ; 
And  the  merl  came  by  with  an  eye  of  guile, 
For  lie  hover'd  and  lighted  down  a  while 
On  the  snowy  veil  in  which  she  was  dress'd, 
To  pick  the  strawberries  from  her  breast. 

0  was  there  aught  below  the  heaven 

1  would  not  have  done,  or  would  not  have  given, 
To  have  been  the  Knight  of  Dumblane  that  day ! — 
But  'twas  better  for  me  that  I  was  away. 

The  Knight  came  nigh,  and  essay'd  to  speak, 
But  the  glamour  of  love  was  on  his  cheek ; 
And  a  single  word  he  could  not  say, 
For  his  tongue  in  thirsty  silence  lay. 
But  he  dofFd  his  cap  from  his  manly  brow, 
And  he  bow'd  as  low  as  a  knight  could  bow, 
Then  stood  with  his  velvet  cap  in  hand, 
As  waiting  for  the  maiden's  command. 

Sure  this  was  witless  as  could  have  been, 
I  cannot  conceive  what  the  Knight  could  mean ; 
For  had  I  been  there,  in  right  or  wrong, 
As  sure  as  I  sing  you  this  song, 
I  would,  as  the  most  due  respect, 
Have  twined  my  arms  around  her  neck  ; 
And  sure  as  man  e'er  woo'd  a  maid, 
Have  row'd  her  in  my  shepherd  plaid, 
And  in  token  of  my  high  regard, 
Have  set  her  down  on^he  flowery  sward, 
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And  if  some  discourse  had  not  begun, 
Either  in  quarrel  or  in  fun, 
Take  never  a  shepherd's  word  again, 
And  count  my  Hkill  in  wooing  vain ; 
All  this  I  would  have  done  with  speed- 
But  for  ever  would  have  rued  the  <lrril. 

Oh,  never  was  knight  BO  far  e'ercome 
As  he  who  now  stood  blushing  and  dumb 
Before  this  maid  of  the  moorland  brake, 
With  the  cherub  eye  and  the  angel  make. 
At  first  no  higher  his  elance  was  thrown 
Than  the  flowery  heath  that  her  foot  stood  on ; 
\Vheii  by  degrees  it  embraced  her  toe, 
But  over  the  ankle  durst  not  go ; 
Till  at  length  he  stammer'd  out  modestly/, 
«  Pray — madam — have  you— any  commands  for  me  ?'* 

Shame  fa'  the  Knight !     I  do  declare 
I  have  no  patience  with  him  to  bear ; 
For  I  would  have  look'd,  as  a  man  should  do, 
From  the  shoe-tie  to  the  glancing  brow ; 
Nay,  from  the  toe's  bewitching  station 
Even  to  the  organ  of  veneration. 
For  what  avails  the  loveliest  face, 
Or  form  of  the  most  bewitching  grace, 
Which  on  earth  are  made  for  man  alone, 
If  they  are  not  to  be  look'd  upon  ? 
Yes,  I  would  have  look'd  till  my  sight  had  rack'd, 
And  the  very  organs  of  vision  crack'd, 
And  I  would  have  sworn,  as  a  man  should  swear, 
That  I  never  saw  virgin  half  so  fair : 
This  I  had  done,  despite  all  pain, 
But,  ah  !  I  never  had  done  it  again ! 

But  the  maid  was  delighted  beyond  expression 
To  mark  the  young  Knight's  prepossession, 
And  with  a  smile  that  might  have  given 
Some  pangs  even  to  a  thing  of  heaven, 
She  took  so  moving  a  position 
That  set  his  soul  in  full  ignition  : 
One  limb  alone  scarce  press'd  the  ground. 
The  other  twined  her  ankle  round ; 
Her  lovely  face  was  upward  cast ; 
Her  sunny  locks  waved  in  the  blast; 
And  really  she  appear' d  to  be 
A  being  divine — about  to  flee 
Away  from  this  world  of  self  and  sin, 
A  lovelier,  holier  clime  to  win. 
No  posture  with  that  can  ever  compare—- 
What a  mercy  that  I  was  not  there  I 
But  he  raised  his  eyes  as  hers  withdrew, 
And  of  her  form  got  one  full  view  : 
The  taper  limb,  and  the  slender  waist, 
The  modest  mould  of  her  virgin  breast, 
The  lips  just  opening  with  a  smile, 
And  that  eye  upraised  to  heaven  the  while ; 
The  purple  tides  were  seen  to  entwine 
In  a  thousand  veins  all  crystalline  ! 
Enough  !     The  sequence  is  too  true : 
For  though  the  Knight  got  but  one  view, 
One  full  intoxicating  look, 
It  was  more  than  his  fond  heart  could  brook ; 
For  on  the  ground  he  fell  as  dead 
As  he  had  been  shot  out  through  the  head. 
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Now  this  was  rather  a  sad  o'erthrow ; 
I  don't  think  I  would  have  fallen  so ; 
For  though  a  lovely  virgin  face 
Has  sometimes  put  me  in  piteous  case, 
Has  made  me  shed  salt  tears  outright, 
And  sob  like  the  wind  on  a  winter  night, 
Nay,  thrown  me  into  a  burning  fever, 
Yet  I  never  just  went  oft7  altogether; 
But  I  have  reason,  without  a  flam, 
Thankful  to  be — and  so  I  am — 
That  I  was  spared  the  illusive  sight 
That  was  seen  by  that  enchanted  Knight. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  maiden  to  fear  began 
For  the  life  of  that  young  and  comely  man ; 
And  every  art  essay'd  to  try 
To  make  him  uplift  his  amorous  eye. 
But  in  reality,  or  in  mime, 
The  swoon  continued  a  weary  time. 
And  better  had  it  been  if  he  had  never 
Re-open'd  his  eyes,  but  slept  for  ever ; 
For  when  next  they  awoke  on  the  light  of  day, 
His  cheek  on  the  maiden's  bosom  lay. 
He  felt  its  warmth  new  life  impart, 
And  the  gentle  throbs  of  her  beating  heart ; 
He  felt  beneath  his  aching  head, 
The  enchanting  mould  that  had  laid  him  dead ; 
He  felt  her  hand  his  temples  chafing, 
And  every  tenderness  vouchsafing ; 
He  lifted  his  head — he  hid  his  face — 
And  stole  his  cheek  from  that  witching  place j 
Yet  still  he  cast,  though  disinclined, 
A  longing,  lingering  glance  behind, 
Where  he  saw — but  I  dare  not  describe  the  view, 
For  if  you  are  a  man  it  will  kill  you  too ; 
If  you  are  a  woman,  and  lovely  bride, 
•You  will  turn  up  your  nose  in  disdain  and  pride. 
If  you  are  not,  without  a  frown, 
You  will  laugh  at  the  Knight  till  you  fall  down  j 
For  true  it  is,  when  the  Knight  had  seen 
The  beauteous  bed  where  his  cheek  had  been, 
The  blush,  and  the  smile,  and  the  lucid  vein, 
He  gave  one  shriek,  with  might  and  main, 
Then  shiver'd  a  space — and  died  again ! 

From  that  time  forth,  if  I  durst  tell, 
Unto  that  Knight  such  hap  befell, 
As  never  was  own'd  by  mortal  man, 
And  never  was  told  since  tales  began. 
He  got  his  wish — It  proved  a  dear  one, 
It  is  an  old  story,  and  a  queer  one ; 
But  free  of  fear,  and  free  of  fetter, 
I'll  tell  it  out  even  to  the  letter — 
The  wilder  'tis  I  love  it  the  better 


We  all  have  heard  the  maxim  old, 
That  a  tale  of  truth  should  aye  be  told ; 
For  nothing  in  nature  happen  can, 
That  may  not  a  lesson  prove  to  man : 
Now  this  is  true : — Yet  things,  we  ken, 
Oft  happen  between  the  women  and  mena 
So  wild,  romantic,  and  precarious, 
So  complicated,  and,  contrarious  j 
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So  full  of  passion  and  of  pain, 
They  scarcely  nm  h»-.ir  in  be  told  again. 
Then  think  of  love  'twixt  a  mortal  creature. 
And  a  being  of  another  nature ! 

The  Knight  W*H  lost—that  very  morn, 
Rung  the  l.i-i  peal  of  his  hunting  horn ; 
His  comrades  range  the  mountain  reign, 
And  call  his  name,  but  call  in  vain ; 
From  his  hawks  and  his  hounds  he  is  borne  away, 
And  lost  for  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day  ; 
And  all  that  time,  lie  lived  but  to  prove 
The  ne\v  delights  and  the  joys  of  love — 
His  mistress,  a  pattern  of  sweetness  and  duty, 
And  her  home  a  palace  of  splendour  and  beauty. 
But  whether  it  was  in  the  sinful  clime 
That  bounds  mortality  and  time, 
In  a  land  below,  or  a  land  above, 
In  a  bower  of  the  moon,  or  the  star  of  love, 
He  never  could  fathom  or  invent, 
Or  the  way  that  he  came,  or  the  way  that  he  went ; 
But  he  ween'd,  from  his  love's  aerial  nature, 
That  she  barely  could  be  a  mortal  creature. 

And  every  night  in  his  ears  there  rung 
The  accents  sweet  of  the  female  tongue  ; 
Light  sounds  of  joy  through  the  dome  were  ringing- 
There  was  laughing,  dancing,  harping,  singing; 
But  foot  of  man  in  the  halls  was  none, 
Nor  sound  of  voice  but  his  own  alone : 
"While  every  night  his  beloved  dame 
In  new  array  to  his  chamber  came ; 
And,  save  herself,  by  day  or  night, 
No  other  form  ever  met  his  sight. 
So  ween'd  the  Knight ;  but  his  mind  was  shaken, 
And,  alas !  how  far  he  was  mistaken ! 
For  love's  full  overwhelming  tide 
O'er  the  mind  of  man  is  hard  to  bide. 
Yet  this  full  fraught  of  delirious  joy, 
Without  reverse  and  without  alloy, 
I  would  once  have  liked  to  have  essay'd, 
But  at  last — how  I  had  been  dismay'd ! 

The  times  soon  changed,  for  by  slow  decay, 
The  sounds  of  joy  were  melted  away 
To  a  tremulous  strain  of  tender  wailing 
Of  sufferings  for  a  former  failing ; 
While  something  was  sung,  in  a  plaintive  key, 
Of  a  most  mysterious  tendency, 
Of  beings,  who  were  not  of  the  earth, 
To  human  creatures  giving  birtli  ; 
Of  seven  pure  beings  of  purity  shorn, 
Of  seven  babies  that  might  be  born, 
The  nurslings  of  another  clime, 
By  creatures  of  immortal  prime, 
Of  the  mother's  thrilling  fears,  and  more 
Of  the  dark  uncertainty  before  ! 
The  Knight  then  dreaded,  as  well  mifflit  he, 
That  tilings  were  not  as  thing?,  should  be, 
And  a  hearty  wish  rose  in  his  tniiul, 
Thit  he  were  nt  the  home  lie  left  behind. 
To  wish,  and  to  have,  in  the  charmed  ring 
Of  that  sweet  dome,  was  the  self  >ame  thin?  ; 
For  the  Knfeht  awaken'd,  as  from  a  dream, 
And  he  stood  by  th?  wild  and  njo*sy  stream, 
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Where  first  he  felt  the  bewitching  power 
Of  the  beauteous  maid  at  the  morning  hour, 
Where  lie  fell  a  victim  to  beauty's  charms, 
And  died  of  love  in  a  virgin's  arms ! 

He  sought  his  halls  an<f  his  stately  bower, 
But  a  solemn  stillness  seem'd  to  lour 
Around  his  towers  and  turrets  high  : 
His  favourite  hound  would  not  come  nigh, 
But  kept  aloof  with  a  murmuring  growl, 
And  a  terror  his  heart  could  not  control ; 
For  he  prick'd  up  his  ears,  and  snuff'd  the  wind, 
Though  he  heard  his  master's  voice  behind, 
Then  fled  with  his  bristles  of  dread  unfuiTd, 
As  from  a  thing  of  another  world. 
And  every  maiden,  and  every  man, 
Away  from  their  master  in  terror  ran  ; 
While  his  aged  mother,  in  weeds  of  wo, 
Conjured  him  solemnly  to  go 
Back  to  his  grave,  and  his  place  of  rest ! 
For  her  mind  with  terror  was  sore  oppress'd. 
But  there  he  remain'd,  and  once  again 
Was  hail'd  as  the  true  Knight  of  Dumblane. 

But,  oh  !  how  changed  in  every  feature, 
And  all  the  vehemencies  of  his  nature, 
As  if  an  eagle  from  cliffs  above 
Had  been  changed  into  a  plaintive  dove  ; 
From  a  knight  of  courage  and  of  glee, 
He  was  grown  a  thing  of  perplexity, 
Absent  and  moping,  puling,  panting, 
A  vacant  gaze,  and  the  heart  awanting  : 
Earth  had  no  pleasures  for  his  eye, 
When  he  thought  of  the  joys  that  were  gone  by. 
This  to  some  natures  may  be  genial, 
Or,  as  a  failing,  counted  venial ; 
For  me,  I  judge  the  prudent  way, 
Let  past  time  have  been  what  it  may, 
Is  to  make  the  most,  with  thankful  mind, 
Of  that  which  still  remains  behind. 

The  Knight  lived  on  as  scarce  aware, 
How  long  I  neither  know  nor  care, 
Till  at  the  last,  one  lovely  morn, 
The  fairest  lady  that  ever  was  born 
Came  into  his  bower  with  courtesy  bland, 
And  a  lovely  boy  was  in  either  hand ; 
Two  tiny  elves  alike,  not  less 
Than  twin  flowers  of  the  wilderness. 

"  Thou  art  my  lord,  my  own  time  knight, 
Whose  love  was  once  my  sole  delight. 
Oh,  1  recall — how  can  I  not  ? — 
That  morning  never  to  be  forgot, 
When  I  met  thee  first  with  horn  and  hound 
Upon  the  moor  to  the  hunting  bound, 
When  thy  steed  like  lightning  fled  away, 
And  thy  staghound  howPd  and  would  not  stay ; 
Thou  stolest  the  heart  that  never  had  birth, 
The  heart  of  a  being  not  of  this  earth  : 
And  what  is  more,  that  heart  to  wring, 
The  virtue  of  an  immortal  thing. 
Dost  thou  own  these  babes  in  the  gold  and  greenr 
The  loveliest  twins  that  the  world  has  seen ; 
Wilt  thou  here  acknowledge  us  as  thiue  own, 
Or  bear  the  brunt  of  our  malison,  ?" 
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Then  the  Knight  shi-d  t<-;ir>  of  joy  apace 
At  seeing  again  that  lovely  face ; 
And  his  heart  with  love  was  sore  oppress'd 
As  he  folded  the  fair  dame  to  his  breast : 
"  Thou  art  my  lady  love,"  said  he, 
"  And  I  never  loved  another  but  thee !" 

"  Alas,  how  blind  are  earthly  eyes 
To  those  that  are  lighted  by  other  skies, 
By  other  breezes,  untainted  by  sin, 
And  by  other  spirits  that  dwell  within, 
W "ell  might  thy  raptures  of  pleasures  be 
Sublimed  by  creatures  such  as  we  :'* 
The  lady  said  with  an  eye  of  shame, 
When  enter'd  another  most  comely  dame, 
As  like  to  the  first  as  she  could  be, 
As  like  as  cherries  on  the  same  tree ; 
While  hanging  on  either  hand  were  seen 
Two  lovely  babies  in  gold  and  green. 

"  Thou  art  my  own  true  lord  and  love," 
The  second  said,  "  and  thou  wilt  approve 
This  dear  love-token,  I  changed  with  thee, 
When  sitting  in  the  bower  upon  thy  knee." 
The  Knight  acknowledged  the  token  rare, 
And  flew  to  embrace  his  lady  fair ; 
But  remembrance  came  with  a  thrilling  pain, 
That  instead  of  a  lady  he  now  had  twain, 
And  instead  of  two  babies  of  beauty  and  grace, 
There  were  four  all  looking  him  in  the  face. 
He  stood  like  a  statue,  of  sense  bereft, — 
He  look'd  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left, 
But  one  from  the  other  he  could  not  know, 
They  were  both  the  same,  and  yet  there  were  two, 
While  thus  he  stood  prepared  for  shrift, 
In  came  a  third — a  fourth — a  fifth— 
A  sixth — a  seventh !    All  round  they  stand, 
And  each  had  a  baby  in  either  hand,— 
And  each  had  her  love-tokens  to  display, 
Which  the  Knight  acknowledged  without  delay. 
But  how  that  maid  he  met  on  the  hill, 
And  loved  so  dearly,  and  loved  her  still, 
Had  thus  the  powers  of  nature  outdone, 
And  multiplied  into  twenty  and  one — 
Why,  that  was  more  than  he  could  believe, 
Than  his  head  could  frame,  or  his  heart  conceive ; 
And  still  he  cast  his  eye  to  the  door, 
Distrustful  that  there  were  not  more. 

His  lady  mother  at  length  attended, 
And  her  courtesies  were  with  wonder  blended, 
To  see  such  beauty  in  such  array, 
Seven  dames  all  lovely  as  morns  of  May, 
With  fourteen  babies  in  a  ring, 
And  all  like  the  children  of  a  king  ; 
And  she  laid  on  her  son  her  quick  behests, 
To  tell  her  the  quality  of  their  guests. 

"Why,  mother,  'tis  strange  as  strange  can  be, 
And  yet  it  is  truth  I  tell  to  thee, 
That  all  these  dames  of  beauty  BO  bright, 
Claim  me  for  their  own  true  lord  and  knight  • 
JVay,  and  I  may  not  deny  it  neither, 
And  all  these  children  call  me  father. 
But  I  swear  by  my  vows  of  morn  and  even, 
And  I  swear  before  the  throne  of  Heaven 
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That  I  never  knew  of  daughter  nor  son, 
Nor  of  a  love  save  only  one ; 
There  is  glamour  abroad  in  moor  and  glen, 
And  enchantment  in  all  the  walks  of  men." 

"  Why,  son,  it  has  often  been  told  to  me, 
That  you  never  could  learn  to  multiply. 
Your  bold  advancement  now  I  greet; 
It  is  practice  that  makes  the  man  complete." 
This  said,  the  dame  with  a  sullen  smile, 
And  a  gloom  upon  her  brow  the  while ; 
For  she  soon  perceived  by  dint  of  lore, 
That  the  seven  weird  sisters  stood  her  before, 
Who  had  dwelt  in  enchanted  bower  sublime, 
From  the  ages  of  an  early  time, 
Condemn'd  for  an  unhallow'd  love 
Endless  virginity  to  prove, 
And  endless  longings  for  bliss  to  be, 
In  their  palace  of  painful  luxury, 
Unless  a  mortal  knight  should  fall 
In  their  love-snares,  and  wed  them  all. 
And  for  all  this  numerous  comely  birth, 
She  knew  that  her  son  was  lost  to  earth, 
And  perchance  would  be  caught  in  enchantment's  thrall, 
And  lost  to  heaven — the  worst  of  all. 

"  My  son,"  she  said,  "  since  so  it  be 
That  all  this  comely  progeny 
Are  here  acknowledged  to  be  thine, 
Before  they  can  be  received  as  mine, 
I  have  lock'd  the  doors,  the  gates,  and  all 
And  here  within  this  stately  hall 
They  shall  kneel  before  a  sacred  sign, 
And  be  christen'd  by  a  name  divine." 

Then  a  shriek  arose  from  the  lovely  train, 
Was  never  heard  such  a  yell  of  pain, 
Till  the  gorgeous  cieling  that  glow'd  o'erhead 
Was  shiver' d  like  an  autumn  reed, 
And  the  images  all  prostrate  lay, 
And  the  casements  of  the  tower  gave  way, 
And  the  lovely  train,  all  three  by  three, 
Walk'd  forth  in  beauty  and  in  glee ; 
While  many  a  glance  they  cast  behind, 
As  they  trode  the  billows  of  the  wind ; 
For  they  danced  as  lightly  through  the  air 
As  if  heaved  on  the  gilded  gossamer, 
That  play'd  with  a  soft  and  silent  motion, 
Like  the  gentlest  swell  that  woos  the  ocean ; 
And  many  an  eye  beheld  them  fly, 
And  heard  this  plaintive  melody: 

"  Now  we  are  free,  now  we  are  free, 
We  seven  sisters  now  are  free, 
To  fly  where  we  long  have  wish'd  to  be ; 
And  here  we  have  these  babies  of  ours, 
To  dwell  within  our  shady  bowers, 
And  play  their  pranks  in  the  moonlight  dell, 
With  the  human  beings  they  love  so  well ; 
For  O,  they  are  babies  of  marvellous  birth, 
They  are  neither  of  heaven  nor  yet  of  earth  j 
And  whether  they  will  live  till  time  be  done, 
Or  fade  away  in  a  beam  of  the  sun, 
Or  mount  on  the  polar  heights  sublime, 
And  to  worlds  of  unknoAvn.  splendour  climb, 
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Is  a  myutery  which  no  eye  can  pierce 
But  Hi-,  the  Lord  of  the  universe  : 
But  this  we  know,  that  above  or  l>elow, 
By  the  doors  of  death  they  shall  never  go. 

"  Adieu,  our  sweet  little  babies,  for  ever ! 
Blithe  be  your  lives,  and  sinful  never; 
You  may  play  your  pranks  on  the  wicked  and  wild, 
But  wrong  not  virtue'^  sacred  child, — 
So  shall  your  frolic-  be  lightsome  and  boon 
On  the  bridge  of  the  rainbow  or  beam  of  the  moon ; 
And  so  shall  your  loves  in  the  bridal  bowers 
Be  sweeter  still  than  your  father's  and  ours, 
And  the  breezes  sliall  rock  you  to  soft  repose 
In  the  lap  of  the  lily  or  breast  of  the  rose, 
And  your  beauty  every  eve  renew 
As  you  bathe  your  forms  in  the  fragrant  dew, 
That  stands  a  heavenly  crystal  bell 
In  the  little  dew-cup's  lovely  well ; 
Your  drink  be  the  haze  on  the  moonlight  rill, 
And  your  food  the  odour  which  flowers  di-t il, 
And  never  let  robes  your  forms  adorn 
That  are  not  from  the  web  of  the  rainbow  shorn, 
Or  the  purple  and  green  that  shines  afar 
In  the  breast  of  the  eastern  harvest  star ; 
And  then  shall  you  ride  o'er  land  and  o'er  tide, 
O'er  cloud,  and  o'er  foam  of  the  firmament  wide, 
O'er  tree  and  o'er  torrent,  o'er  flood  and  o'er  flame, 
And  THK  FAIRIES  shall  be  your  earthly  name: 
In  joy  and  in  glee  your  revels  shall  be, 
Till  a  day  shall  arrive  that  we  darkly  foresee; 
But  note  you  well  Avhen  these  times  commence,  ;- 
And  prepare  for  your  departure  hence. 

"  When  the  psalms  and  the  prayers  are  uightly  heard 
From  the  mossy  cave  or  the  lonely  sward ; 
When  the  hunters  of  men  rise  with  the  sun, 
And  pursue  their  game  till  the  day  be  done ; 
And  the  mountain  burns  have  a  purple  stain 
With  the  blood  of  men  in  the  moorland  slain ; 
And  the  raven  croaks  in  the  darksome  cloud, 
And  the  eagle  yells  in  the  heavens  aloud, 
We  you  command,  with  heart  and  hand, 
To  leave  the  links  of  fair  Scotland. 
Away !  dismiss !  and  seek  for  bliss 
In  a  happier,  holier  sphere  than  this  ! 

"  Sweet  babies,  adieu  !  and  may  you  uever  rue 
The  mingled  existence  we  leave  to  you. 
There  is  part  of  virtue  and  part  of  blame, 
Part  of  spirit  and  part  of  flame, 
Part  of  body  and  passion  fell, 
Part  of  heaven  and  part  of  hell. 
You  are  babies  of  beauty  and  babies  of  wonder, 
But  fly  from  the  cloud  of  the  lightning  and  thunder, 
And  keep  by  the  moonbeam  or  twilight  grey, 
For  you  never  were  made  for  the  light  of  day. 
Long  may  you  amid  your  offspring  dwell,— 
Babies  of  beauty,  kiss  and  farewell !" 

The  Kniglit  of  Dumblane  from  that  day  forth 
Never  utter'd  word  upon  the  earth ; 
But  moved  about  like  a  spirit  in  pain 
For  certain  days,  then  vanish'd  again, 
And  was  chosen,  as  my  old  legend  says, 
The  patriarch  King  of  the  Scottish  Fays, 
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With  full  command  o'er  these  beings  strange ; 

But  his  human  nature  never  would  change, 

Till,  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  moons, 

All  deck'd  with  garlands  and  gay  festoons, 

He  was  borne  away  with  lament  and  yell, 

And  paid  as  kane  to  the  Prince  of  Hell ! 

'  livf  Li;£  bsjforw  oiiJ  no  aiuusiq  wo^  ^.filq  x-'! 

From  such  unhaliowM  love  as  this, 
With  all  its  splendour  and  all  its  bliss, 
Its  end  of  terror  and  its  bane, 
The  Lord  preserve  us  all ! — Amen. 
ALTRIVE  LAKE,  July  10,  1830. 

I., . 

- 

THE  TEAK. 

I  WAS  led  in  a  dream  to  the  gate  of  the  Upper  Heaven,  and  I  saw  many 
sights  on  which  I  must  be  silent ;  and  1  heard  many  sweet  sounds,  like  the 
voices  of  angels,  hymning  to  their  lyres.  And  the  seraph  Uriel  was  with 
me,  for  he  is  the  regent  of  the  sun,  and  the  conductor  ot  errant  sojourners 
through  the  paths  of  Infinity.  And  the  light  of  Heaven  dazzled  mine  eyes 
long  before  I  reached  its  glorious  portal ;  and  I  must  have  sunk  beneath  its 
insufferable  splendour,  had  not  the  angel  shaded  me  with  his  ambrosial 
wings,  and  touched  mine  eyes  with  balm  of  amarant,  which  only  grows  in 
Heaven.  And  when  he  touched  them  with  this  balm,  I  felt  them  strength- 
ened, and  I  could  gaze  undazzled  on  any  part  of  the  bright  Kingdom  save 
one  j  and  I  asked  Uriel  the  cause  of  this  surpassing  light,  and  he  said  it  was 
the  light  of  the  Sanctuary.  And,  lo  !  at  the  gate  of  Heaven  stood  a  pedestal 
of  jasper,  and  on  this  pedestal  a  vessel  of  pure  sapphire,  encircled  with  gold 
— and  within  this  vessel  lay  a  tear,  which  evaporated  not  in  the  light  of  Hea- 
ven, but  remained  the  same  for  ever.  And,  I  said  unto  the  angel,  "  Whence 
cometh  this  tear?"  And  he  answered,  "  From  the  eye  of  an  earth-born 
maiden,  named  Leila ;  if  thou  wouldst  know  more  of  this  tear,  speak  to  it — 
it  will  answer  thee."  Then  I  marvelled,  saying,  "  Can  a  tear  answer  ?"— 
"  Yea,"  responded  Uriel,  "  this  tear  is  not  as  other  tears, — it  hath  a  spirit 
within  it,  and  a  voice,  for  the  sake  of  the  maiden  Leila  by  whom  it  was  shed." 
Then,  methinks,  I  spoke  to  the  tear,  and  a  voice  arose  from  its  bed  of  sap- 
phire in  reply. 

SARD. 
Crystal  gem  of  mortal  birth, 

Fairer  than  the  gems  of  earth, 

Was  it  Grief  that  bade  thee  mount 

Upwards  from  thy  coral  fount  ? 

Was  it  Care,  with  dewy  sigh, 

Moulded  thee  on  Leila's  eye  ? 

TEAR. 

Minstrel,  nay,  it  was  not  Care 
With  his  breath  that  framed  me  there ; 
Neither  did  I  quit  my  fount, 
From  its  crystal  floor  to  mount, 
(Like  the  dew  on  autumn's  leaf,) 
By  the  sceptred  spell  of  Grief. 
• .  -  -  • 

BARD* 

Jewel  of  a  maiden  fair, 
Was  it  Mirth  that  brought  thee  there  ? 
WTas  it  touch  of  Laughter's  spell 
That  o'erflow'd  thine  azure  well  ? 

TEAR. 

Neither  Mirth  invoked  me  here, 
(Yet  thou  seest  I  am  a  tear,) 
Nor  Despair's  terrific  dart 
Bade  me  from  my  fountain  start : 
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Tear  like  me  l»ad  never  birth 
Or  liy  Sorrow  or  by  Mirth. 
\Vhiloino  was  my  fountain  dry, 
Laughter  l>eaiu'd  in  Leila's  eye ; 
Round  her  bosom  Joy  was  flung, 
Mirth  was  floating  on  her  tongue ; 
And  her  step  wan  gay  and  light, 
And  her  eye  was  pure  and  bright ; 
And  her  soul,  with  Rapture  fraught, 
Harbour' d  no  desponding  thought ; 
But  a  vision  of  Distress 
Came  athwart  her  loveliness, 
Like  a  thunder-cloud  in  June, 
Or  a  mist  before  the  moon : 
Straight  the  voice  of  Pity  fell 
O'er  her  spirit,  as  a  spell, 
And  her  eye  distuTd  a  tear 
Lovelier  than  Grief  may  rear : 
Unto  me  the  power  was  given 
Leila's  cause  to  plead  in  Heaven, 
For  I  have  been  shed  upon 
Others'  sorrows — not  her  own. 

And  I  inclined  my  head  while  the  voice  was  yet  speaking  j  and  it  seem* 
ed  to  come  from  the  drop  within  the  vessel  of  sapphire — and  I  knew  the 
tear  to  be  a  spirit.  And  I  said  to  Uriel,  "  Do  all  tears  find  their  way  to 
Heaven  ?"  But  he  answered,  "  Nay — none  but  those  of  compassion :  all 
other  tears  perish,  as  a  drop  of  water,  when  they  are  shed ;  but  those  of 
pity  come  hither,  and,  after  sojourning  for  a  season  at  the  gate  of  Heaven, 
fo !  some  of  them  are  changed  into  jewels,  and  hang  upon  the  crowns  of 
the  archangels  j  others  are  mingled  with  the  fountain  of  benevolence,  and 
they  all  plead  with  seraphic  tongues  for  those  that  shed  them."  And  I 
knew  from  this  response  of  the  angel  that  there  were  no  tears  like  those  of 
compassion.  A  MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 


THE  VALE  OP  PINES. 

How  soft  is  the  sound  of  the  river, 

Stealing  down  through  the  green  piny  vale, 
Where  the  sunbeams  of  eventide  quiver 
Through  the  scarce  stirring  foliage,  and  ever 

The  cooing  dove  plains  out  its  tale; 
While  the  blackbird  melodiously  sings 
An  anthem,  reminding  of  innocent  things. 

Grey  Evening  comes  onward,  and  scatters 

The  fires  in  the  western  serene ; 
And  the  shadows  of  Lebanon's  daughters, 
Darkly  imaged,  outspread  on  the  waters, 

Festoon'd  with  their  outlines  of  green  j 
The  clouds  journey  past,  and  below 
Are  reflected  their  masses  of  crimson  and  snow. 

Oh  sweet  is  the  vision  that  loses 

Present  cares  in  the  glow  of  the  past ! 
As  the  light  of  Reflection  reposes 
On  youth,  with  its  blossoming  roses, 

And  sunshine  too  lovely  to  last : 
Sweet  dreams !  that  have  sparkled  and  gone, 
Like  torrents  of  blue  over  ledges  of  stone  ! 

But  why  should  break  forth  our  repining 

O'er  what  we  have  loved  and  have  lost  ? 
"Whether  fortune  be  shaded  or  shining, 
Our  destinies  bright  or  declining, 
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It  is  ours  to  be  calm  and  resign'd, 

Faith's  star  beaming  clear  on  the  night  of  the  mind. 

When  morning  awoke  on  the  ocean, 

Dim  tempests  were  louring  around : 
Yet  see,  with  how  steadfast  a  motion, 
As  the  clouds  bend  and  glow  with  devotion, 

The  sun  his  asylum  hath  found  ! 
Twilight  weeps ;  and  all  gorgeously  red 
Are  the  smooth  sloping  vale,  and  the  tall  mountain-head. 

Lo !  thus,  when  the  clouds  of  life's  sorrow 

Have  pass'd  and  have  perish'd,  the  sky 
An  added  effulgence  shall  borrow 
From  the  storms  that  have  flown,  and  the  morrow 

Gleam  bright  in  eternity's  eye } 
And  the  Angel  of  Righteousness  send 
His  balm  to  that  heart  which  is  true  to  the  end ! 

, A. 

SUNSET,  AFTER  RAIN. 

THE  shower  hath  drifted  o'er ;  the  blue 
Of  cloudless  heaven  shines  softly  through ; 
Still  is  the  air,  the  sea  is  calm, 
The  bright-bloom'd  flowers  outbreathing  balm : 
And  from  the  west,  with  orange  ray, 
Serenely  clear  and  calmly  gay, 
The  sun  looks  forth  o'er  ocean's  isles, 
O'er  earth  and  heaven,  and,  setting,  smiles. 

What  though  the  day  in  clouds  hath  pass'd, 
Though  dripp'd  the  rain,  and  roar'd  the  blast, 
Though  morning's  orient  flag  unfurl'd 
^  ^        Scarce  awed  the  shades  that  dimm'd  the  world, 
And  fire-eyed  noon's  resplendent  car 
Plough'd  vainly  through  deep  mists  afar— . 
This  scene  of  beauty  and  delights, 
And  evening  radiance,  well  requites 
For  dreary  doubts  and  boding  gloom, 
And  dreams  whose  dwelling  was  the  tomb. 

The  murmuring  bee  from  flower  to  flower 
Is  roaming  round  the  bloss'my  bower, — 
The  clustering  bower,  where  jasmine  wreath 
Is  mix'd  with  odorous  flowers ;  beneath 
The  creeping  honeysuckle  weaves 
Its  yellow  horns  with  ivy  leaves; 
And  round  about,  in  many  a  row, 
The  lilies  of  the  valley  blow, 
Upshopting  snowy  bells  between 
Luxuriant  stems  of  darkest  green. 

How  bright,  how  beautiful,  the  day 
In  its  calm  lustre  dies  away, 
As  if  the  clouds  that  wept  the  while 
Now  dried  their  tears,  and  turn'd  to  smile 
Down  on  the  verdant  vales  of  earth, 
Whose  looks  have  changed  from  gloom  to  mirth ! 
On  every  blade,  and  leaf,  and  stem, 
Of  diamond  drops  a  diadem 
Around  is  sprinkled,  bright  and  clear 
As  beauty's  sympathizing  tear 
When  sinless  sorrows  cause  its  flow ; 
The  fruits  depend  from  every  bough, 
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Mellow  and  ripe ;  the  downy  peach, 
The  purpled  plum,  and  nectarine,  each 
Half-shaded  by  it-  leaves  in  hue 
Diversified,  and  varying  too.—1  ' 
With  note  melodious,  clear,  and  free, 
I'pon  the  moss-brown'd  apple-tree, 
\\  it  Inn  the  ancient  orchard's  pale, 
The  blackbird,  Scotland's  nightingale, 
Sits  singing,  and  responses  sound 
From  every  grove  and  garden  round. 

,iii.  '•••-'• 

When  worldly  strife  is  hush'd,  and  all 
With  Music's  murmuring,  dying  fall, 
The  air  is  stiT'd,  how  sweet,  to  rest, 
Remote  from  men,  with  easy  breast, 
While  scenes  awake  to  Memory's  eye — 
Scenes,  whose  bright  hues  can  never  die- 
As  round  the  pictures  of  the  past 
Her  more  than  sunlight  glow  is  cast, — 
Scenes  ?mid  Time's  landscape  far,  but  seen, 
By  distance  hallow*d,  calm,  serene, 
And  bearing  in  their  mellow  dyes 
As  'twere  the  mark  of  Paradise  j — 
So,  over  ocean's  billows  curl'd 
Blue  coasts,  the  confines  of  a  world — 
A  world  of  hope,  and  love,  and  truth, 
And  beauty  to  the  eyes  of  youth  ; 
Some  realm  of  fancy,  which  how  fain 
The  feet  would  traverse— but  in  vain. 

Yes !  all  of  calm,  and  grand,  and  fair, 
In  iris  hues  are  pictured  there ; 
There,  from  terrestrial  dross  refined, 
We  see  the  shadows  of  mankind, 
Beyond  the  clouds  of  grief  and  fear, 
Bright  wandering  in  a  fairy  sphere  ; 
All  low-born  cares  dispersed  and  gone, 
Misfortune  fled,  and  Pain  unknown. 

We  look  on  valorous  deeds,  which  rahe 
To  ecstasy  the  voice  of  praise, 
As  youthful  Wolfe  sinks  down  to  die 
Within  the  arms  of  victory; 
Or  Moore,  without  a  murmur,  yields 
His  spirit  on  the  last  of  fields, 
And,  by  his  mourning  comrades  brave, 
Is  laid,  at  midnight,  in  the  grave, — 
The  wailing  of  the  restless  surge, 
And  cannon  of  the  foe,  his  dirge  : — 
We  listen  to  the  words,  whose  glow 
Makes  nations  like  a  river  flow, 
As  Chatham's  kindled  lips  dispense 
The  lava  tide  of  eloquence, 
Unmanacle  the  friendless  slave, 
Stir  up  the  nerveless  td  be  brave, 
And  bid  his  country's  armies  be 
Unmatch'd  on  shore,  supreme  at  bea ; — 
We  marvel  at  the  thoughts  which  climb 
Above  our  nature,  bright,  sublime, 
As  of  the  immortal  .Milton  sings, 
His  muse  on  angel-pinion' d  wings, 
Aspiring  high,  till  Heaven  above 
Seems  liuk'd  tv  Earth  with  vUaiii-;  of  love. 
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How  still  this  hour  I  the  mellow  aim 
Withdraws  his  western  ray,     rf)Of9n*  9j< 

And,  evening's  haven  almost  v>'OWit?.vm  \,\- 
He  leaves  the  seas  of  day  : 

Soft  is  the  twilight  reign,  and  calm, 

As  o'er  autumnal  fields  of  balm 
The  languid  zephyrs  stray; 

Across  the  lawn  the  heifers  roam, 

The  wearied  reaper  seeks  his  home. 

,,'li5^ftnl'7J)   iiisi'iJiL'' 
The  laden  earth  is  rich  with  floAvers, 

All  bathed  in  crimson  light;  ,,4,. 
While  hums  the  bee  mid  garden  bowers 

With  clustering  roses  bright  : 
The  woods  outshoot  their  shadows  dim  ; 
O'er  the  smooth  lake  the  swallows  skim 

In  wild  erratic  flight; 
Moor'd  by  the  marge,  the  shallop  sleeps, 
Above  its  deck  the  willow  weeps. 

'Tis  sweet,  in  such  an  hour  as  this, 

To  bend  the  pensive  way, 
Scan  nature,  and  partake  the  bliss 

Which  charms  like  hers  convey  : 
No  city's  bustling  noise  is  near  ; 
And  but  the  little  birds  you  hear, 

That  chant  so  blithe  and  gay  ; 
And  ask  ye  whence  their  mirth  began  ? 
Perchance  since  free,  and  far  from  man. 

Their  little  lives  are  void  of  care  ; 

From  bush  to  brake  they  fly, 
Filling  the  rich  ambrosial  air 

Of  August's  painted  sky  : 
They  flit  about  the  fragrant  wood  ; 

Elisha's  God  provides  them  food, 

And  hears  them  when  they  cry  ; 
For  ever  blithe  and  blest  are  they, 
Their  sinless  course  a  summer's  day. 

Yon  bending  clouds  all  purpling  streak 

The  mantle  of  the  west; 
And  tremulously  the  sunbeams  break 

On  Pentland's  mountain  crest  : 
Hill,  valley,  ocean,  sky,  and  stream, 
All  wear  one  placid  look,  and  seem 

In  silent  beauty  blest  ; 
As  if  created  Natures  raised 
To  heaven  their  choral  souls,  and  praised. 

Above  yon  cottage  on  the  plain 

The  wreathy  smoke  ascends  ; 
A  silent  emblem,  with  the  main 

Of  sailing  clouds  it  blends  ; 
Like  a  departed  spirit  gone 
Up  from  low  earth  to  Glory's  throne 

To  mix  with  sainted  friends, 
Where,-  life's  probation  voyage  o'er, 
Griefs  sail  is  furl'd  for  evr  rmore  ! 
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THE  SILENT  MEMBER. 

No.V, 

A  CATHOLIC  SCENE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


WERE  all  other  evidence  wanting, 
of  Mr  O'Connell's  insignificance  on 
this  side  the  Channel,  (and  more  es- 
pecially of  his  nothingness  in  the 
House  of  Commons,)  the  proof  might 
be  found  in  bis  <>un  words  and  ac» 
tions.  "  It  does  not  surprise  me," 
said  he,*  "  that  they  who  make  at- 
tacks upon  me  are  cheered,  and  that 
my  defence  is  received  in  silence.  I 
know  I  am  no  favourite  with  any 
party.  I  have  never  supported  any. 
I  have  not  supported  ttie  oligarchy 
of  this  House :  and  both  sides,  of 
course,  unite  to  applaud  those  who 
oppose  me."  Poor  gentleman !  He 
is  ill  used  much  after  the  fashion  of 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  con- 
trive to  appropriate  to  themselves 
a  unanimous  feeling  of  contempt; 
an  achievement  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  difficult,  as  to  unite  the  good 
opinion  of  the  world  in  our  favour. 
But  it  is  his  letters  to  the  Irish 
editors  of  newspapers — his  appeals 
to  the  Irish  Catholic  population, 
through  the  agency  of  the  press,  and 
of  his  myrmidons  whom  that  press 
is  to  set  in  motion — it  is  to  these  I 
would  more  particularly  refer  for 
the  proofs,  furnished  by  himself,  of 
his  own  conviction,  that  in  England 
— that  as  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament — he  is  powerless  for  mis- 
chief— the  only  power  he  seeks  or 
has  ever  exercised.  The  truth  is,  he 
lias  little  in  him  but  brawl  and  blus- 
ter, tawdry  Irish  tinsel,  and  genuine 
Hibernian  blarney.  It  is  not  as  a 
lawyer,  that  I  thus  speak  of  him  ;  but 
as  the  member  for  Clare.  It  may  be 
asked,  how  such  a  man  can  exercise 
the  influence  which  Mr  O'Connell 
undeniably  exercises  over  a  large 
portion  of  his  countrymen  ?  I  an- 
swer, it  does  not  require  the  sun  to 
fire  a  powder  magazine;  a  match, 
not  worth  the  fraction  of  a  farthing, 
can  do  the  feat.  Set  Mr  O'Connell 
t>  harangue  a  non-inflammable  body 
of  men,  and  he  is  that  match  tossed 


into  a  miarry ;  give  him  a  gunpow- 
der audience,  and  you  have  an  im- 
mediate explosion.  This  is  consist- 
ent with  nil  experience.  What  did 
those  contemptible  incendiaries,  the 
Hunts,  the  Thistlewoods,  and  the  Dr 
Watsons,  do  with  a  Spa  Fields  mob  ? 
What  did  men  of  a  similar  stamp  do 
with  a  Queen  Caroline  mob,  and 
a  Manchester  mob  ?  We  all  know. 
Turn  them  loose  now  to  bellow  to 
any  five  hundred,  or  five  thousand, 
of  his  Majesty's  lieges,  that  could 
be  brought  together  to  listen  to  them, 
and,  God  save  the  mark !  what  pi- 
tiful mountebanks  they  would  be 
accounted  !  But  carry  the  hypothe- 
sis a  little  farther.  Suppose  these 
same  oracles  of  Spa  Fields,  Man- 
chester, and  Brandenbursh  House, 
members  of  Parliament  You  laugh 
at  the  preposterous  idea.  Yet,  what 
they  were  able  to  do  with  an  infuri- 
ated populace,  and  the  conclusion, 
to  which  the  mind  instantly  jumps  at 
the  ludicrous  supposition  of  their  be- 
ing seated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, furnishes  a  solution  of  the  ap- 
parent paradox  of  Mr  O'Connell  big 
enough  in  Ireland  to  intimidate  Ar- 
thur Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Mr 
O'Connell  so  shrunken  in  dimen- 
sions in  England,  that  his  presence 
is  hardly  perceptible ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, which  I  willingly  concede, 
that  it  is  only  as  a  demagogue  and 
politician  he  can  be  put  upon  a  level 
with  the  "  agitators"  of  Spa  Fields 
and  Manchester. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  the  extinction  or  the 
honourable  Member  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  Parliament,  or  of  analysing 
the  precise  causes  of  the  phenome- 
non, that  I  have  adverted  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  is,  to  ask  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
how  he  felt  on  the  evening  when 
the  discussion  arose  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  Sir  Harcourt  Lees's  i 
titionVf  I  do  not  enquire  what  his 
feelings  were  as  he  listened  to  the 


See  Debate,  June  21, 
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castigation  inflicted  by  Mr  Doherty ; 
inflicted  in  that  fearless  spirit  which 
dreaded  no  encounter  with  a  man 
ready  to  retort  upon  an  antagonist 
in  a  tone  of  virulent  coarseness,  the 
very  apostasy  by  which  he  had  be- 
nefited, because  there  he  was  invul- 
nerable;— I  do  not  seek  to  know 
what  the  fee  briefs  are,  which  seem 
to  impose  upon  the  right  honourable 
Secretary  an  inflexible  determina- 
tion not  to  come  into  angry  collision 
with  Mr  O' Council,  under  any  pos- 
sible provocation.*  I  would  merely 
ask  here  how  he  felt  while  the  fol- 
lowing scene  was  exhibiting  before 
him? 

"  General  Grosvenor  said  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  high  time 
the  honourable  and  learned  and  CA- 
THOLIC Member  should  be  observed. 
(Cries  of  Order !  Hear,  hear !  and 
loud  cheers.) 

"  Mr  Spring  Rice  rose  to  speak  to 
order.  Mr  O'Connell  attempted  to 
rise,  but  was  kept  down  by  Mr  Hume; 
and  considerable  confusion  existed  for 
a  few  moments — some  members  cheer- 
ing, and  some  vociferating,  Order. 

"  Mr  S.  Rice  was  at  length  suffer- 
ed to  say,  that  there  was  one  word, 
and  only  one  Word,  used  by  the  gal- 
lant officer,  which  he  thought  it  right 
to  take  notice  of,  which,  in  fact,  the 
House  was  bound,  he  thought,  to  find 
fault  with,  as  quite  unparliamentary. 
The  honourable  and  gallant  general 
had  no  right,  since  the  law  recognised 
no  distinction,  to  call  any  Member  a 
Protestant  Member  or  a  Catholic 
Member.  It  was  not  parliamentary, 
and  certainly  it  would  not  be  conve- 
nient. This  was  the  first  time,  he 
believed,  that  any  such  allusions  had 
been  made,  and  he  trusted  that  he 
did  not  interfere  unnecessarily.  If 
they  were  not  checked  in  time,  they 
would  lead  to  serious  inconvenience, 
and  in  time  to  great  confusion. 

"  The  Speaker  said  that  the  House, 


and  no  Member  of  it  more  than  the 
gallant  officer,  must  feel  obliged  to 
the  honourable  member  for  calling 
the  gallant  general  to  order.  The 
honourable  and  gallant  officer  must 
feel  the  impropriety  of  making  any 
distinction  among  the  members  of 
that  House,  since  the  law  had  once 
settled  that  there  are  to  be  no  dis- 
tinctions. 

"  General  Grosvenor  bowed  to  the 
authority  of  the  Chair,  and  to  the 
call  to  order  made  by  the  honour- 
able Member  in  such  good  humour. 
He  had  only  used  the  word  as  a 
means  of  distinction.  There  were  so 
many  honourable  and  learned  mem- 
bers, that  he  knew  not  how  to  de- 
scribe him.  He  was  glad  that  the 
honourable  member  for  Dover  had 
made  these  observations  in  his  place. 
The  House  had  been  exposed  to  con- 
siderable inconvenience  from  the 
number  of  petitions  presented  to  the 
House  from  Ireland  against  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  taxation,  and  all 
these  petitions  apparently  proceeded 
from  the  bureau  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  member.  The  letter  al- 
ready alluded  to  was  signed  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  that  he  presumed 
was  the  same  honourable  member. 
The  honourable  member  had  refer- 
red to  the  petitions  from  Ireland,  and 
described  the  apathy  of  the  House  as 
discreditable  to  it;  but,  in  his  opi- 
nion, those  petitions  and  their  con- 
sequences were  discreditable  to  no- 
body but  the  honourable  and  learned 
member." 

Blessed  effects  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation !  Riot !  confusion !  Pro- 
testant members  taunting  Catholic 
members  with  their  religion!  Ca- 
tholic members  rising  to  repel  the 
taunt,  but  pulled  back  into  their  seats 
again  by  neutral  members ;  as  Mi- 
Jenkins,  of  a  free  and  easy  club, 
would  tug  at  his  friend  Mr  Brown, 
to  prevent  him  from  throwing  the  tc- 


*  The  only  instance  in  which  the  right  honourable  Secretary  was  moved  from 
this  determination,  was  on  the  22d  of  March,  when  Mr  O'Connell  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  town  of  Drogheda,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union.  On  that  occa- 
sion, he  said  he  "  knew  of  no  terms  sufficiently  strong,  in  which  to  express  his  repro- 
bation of  the  conduct  of  those  who,  by  agitating  this  question,  would  cause  disturb- 
ances among  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  in  Ireland."  No  doubt  he  was  exceeding- 
ly indignant ;  but,  good  man  that  he  is  !  he  was  wont  to  be  quite  as  indignant  at  the 
idea  of  conceding  Catholic  Emancipation.  Let  the  honourable  member  for  Clare, 
therefore,  and  the  Anti- Unionists,  go  on,  They  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him  when 
the  proper  time  comes, 
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bacco-box  at  the  head  of  Mr  Green, 
who  had  said  something  tliat  \\  a-  :.!- 
fronting  to  tlie  feelings  ot  .Mr  lirown. 
The  Speaker  authoritatively  <!••< -hi- 
ring from  the  chair,  that  the  law  li.nl 
-••tiled  there  was  to  be  henceforth  no 
distinction  of  creeds  in  Parliament  ! 
And  these  are  the  infant  limb*  of  the 
baby  giaut !  These  are  the  heart- 
burning^ bickering,  and  angry  out- 
breaking* of  the  ,/i'r.i'/  session  of  a  Ca- 
tliolic  Protestant  Parliament,  with 
only  a  sprinkling  of  Catholic  mem- 
ber- in  it !  When  the  giant  is  full 
grown — when  Catholicism  feels  its 
strength  in  the  Legislature,  as  it  has 
already  found  it  out,  may  we  not  ex- 
pect to  witness  exhibitions  of  a  still 


more  improving  character  ':  may  we 
not  prepare  for  feudsand  retaliation-, 
which  the  forms  of  the  House  will 
be  iiisurticient  to  control  ':  may  we 
not  look  to  see  all  other  party  de-im- 
itations merged  in  the  two  rel" 
and  hostile  factions  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic  ?  l-'or  Protestantism  «•/// 
imperceptibly  degenerate  into  fac- 
tion from  the  mere  circumstance  of 
its  ceasing  to  be  one  of  the  essential 
qualifications  for  legislative  dignity. 
The  scene  was  novel  and  instruct i\  e  ; 
and  the  right  honourable  Secretary 
evidently  felt  it  as  such.  I  only  mar- 
vel he  was  able  to  remain  silent,  un- 
der all  the  excitement  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce. 


f.RTMALDl— THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON — PRINC  E  LEOPOLD— AND  GRM  •  r 
AND  AUSTRIA. 


Tltere  used  to  be  a  famous  trick  of 
old  ( ; rimaldi's,  in  one  of  the  Christ- 
mas pantomimes,  to  which  the  situa- 
tion of  ministers  in  the  question  of 
Greece  bears,  I  think,  a  remarkable 
resemblance.  He  set  to  work  and 
built  up  a  man  out  of  all  sorts  of  he- 
terogeneous materials.  Arms,  legs, 
feet,  body,  &c.  were  ingeniously  ob- 
tained from  rolling  pins,  bandboxes, 
and  sundry  other  whimsical  substi- 
tutes for  humanity.  The  head  which 
was  to  crown  the  whole,  lay  on  the 
stage  behind  him  ;  just  sliced  oft',  by 
the  prowess  of  his  single  aim,  aud 
the  aid  of  a  tin  scimitar,  three  yards 
long,  after 'a  desperate  conflict,  from 
the  shoulders  of  either  Gog  or  Ma- 
gog. While,  however,  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  putting  his  man  together, 
Harlequin  tripped  in,  and  with  one 
touch  of  his  mai:ic  sword  endued  the 
head  with  locomotive  powers,  which 
immediately  danced  away,  to  tin- 
nine  of  "  Drops  of  brandy,"  to  the 
utter  dismay  and  no  small  perplexity 
of  Mr  Grimaldi.  Thus  far  my  paral- 
lel holds.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  having  trot 
the  political  body  of  Greece  all  ready 
for ita  head,  and  the  head  ready  for 
the  body,  just  at  the  critical  moment 
the  said  head  slips  through  their  fin- 
gers; but  who  the  Harlequin  lias  been 
by  whose  Katterfelto  trick  the  hocua- 
pocus  was  accomplished,  does  not 
appear.  Neither  is  it  yet  apparent 
whether  the  parallel  will  stop  here, 
or  whether, a-  <  ii  imiddi  made  hi-  man 
walk  without  a  head,  his  Grace  and 


the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, will  settle  it  that  Greece  shall 
be  governed  without  a  king.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  is  already  this  addi- 
tional point  of  resemblance  between 
these  celebrated  performers — the  au- 
dience always  laughed  immoderate- 
ly at  the  jig  danced  by  Gog's  head  ; 
and  all  Europe  is  laughing  at  the 
dance  which  the  abdicated  King  of 
Greece  has  led  our  excellent  mini- 
sters. 

But  to  approach  the  subject  in  a 
more  serious  strain.  A  voluminou- 
mass  of  papers  has  been  communi- 
cated to  Parliament;  and  though  more 
information  has  been  called  for,  ( and 
more  is  wanting  to  elucidate  some 
point**,)  there  is  enough  to  prove  that 
we  have  been  played  upon  by  other-, 
as  well  as  played  with  by  Prince 
Leopold.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
indeed,  I  confess  myself  pux/led,  as 
at  present  advised.  I  cannot  make 
out,  from  the  documents  before  me, 
whether  his  Hoyal  Highness  ever  se- 
riously wished  or  intended  to  be 
King  of  Greece  ;  whether,  if  he  did 
wi-h  or  intend  it,  his  alleged  reasons 
for  abdicating  the  throne  are  his  real 
one-  ;  whether,  if  not,  he  has  been  the 
tool  of  any  party,  either  abroad  or  at 
home ;  and  lastly,  whether,  if  he  be 
the  tool  of  no  party,  person,  or  inte- 
rest, he  has  been  the  dupe  of  C'apo 
d'lstrias.  The  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery must  be  sought  in  some  one  or 
other  of  these  suppositions ;  and  as  I 
do  not  happen  to  entertain  very  e\- 
uotiobsjoucbing  hi-  l<n\-;ii 
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Highness's  capacity  as  a  statesman,  I 
will  frankly  own  that  the  bias  of  111$ 
opinion  is  towards  the  last;  and  that 
Capo  d'Istrias  scared  him  with  a  bug- 
a-bo,  while,  as  nurses  sometimes  do 
to  children,  he  kept  crying,  "  Come 
on,  my  dear,  don't  be  afraid — Come 
along — there  's  nothing  to  be  fright- 
ened at."  At  the  same  time,  when  I 
recollect  the  questions  that  were  ask- 
ed by  Lord  Holland  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  and  the  hypothetical 
facts  upon  which  his  Lordship  affect- 
ed to  ground  those  questions,  pro- 
testing he  knew  nothing  concerning 
the  state  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
final  pacification  and  independence 
of  Greece,  its  frontier,  the  contem- 

Slated  arrangements  respecting  Can- 
la  and  Samos,  &c.  &c.,  but  what  he 
learned  from  the  public  journals  of 
Europe, — when,  I  say,  I  recall  these 
circumstances,  and  apply  them  to  the 
authentic  disclosures  made  in  the 
papers  communicated  to  Parliament, 
I  anl  not  wholly  unprepared  to  find 
that  ministers  have  been  baffled  by 
intrigues  nearer  home.  Two  things 
are  certain,  that  baffled  they  have 
been ;  and  that  they  cut  a  very  ridi- 
culous figure  in  the  business. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  having  their 
king  snatched  out  of  their  hands  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  that  consists  the 
whole  of  their  mortification.  More 
remains  behind  ;  and  more  that  they 
arc  ashamed  to  avow,  or  my  Lord 
Aberdeen  could  not,  in  his  extremity 
only,  have  cried  out,  "  ask  no  fur- 
ther— the  papers  you  require  will  "Be 
very  inconvenient  and  detrimental  to 
the  public  service."*  It  would  have 
been  more  dignified,  more  candid, 
more  consonant  to  the  usages  of  Par- 
liament in  all  similar  cases,  to  have 
met  the  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, in  lindne,  by  this  declara- 
tion. Such  an  avowal  would  have  end- 
ed the  discussion  at  once.  But  no.  His 
Lordship  took  his  chance  for  dissua- 
ding the  House;  and  it  was  only  when 
he  saw  that  the  House,  insteadof  being 
dissuaded,  very  naturally  estimated 
the  importance  of  the  papers  in  the 
ratio  of  his  reluctance  to  produce 
them,  that  lie  "  had  no  hesitation  in 
stating  most  explicitly  it  icmdd  be 


very  inconvenient,  and  detrimental 
to  the  public  service;"  in  answer  to 
the  "  explicit"  demand  of  Lord  Cal- 
thorpe  whether  such  were  the  fact 
or  not.     And  why  would  it  be  "  de- 
trimental to  the  public  sen-ice  ?"  or, 
in  more  intelligible  words,  "  very  in- 
convenient" to  the  noble  Secretary, 
to  grant  the  required  information  ? 
Because  it  would  substantiate  in  a 
regular,  parliamentary  way,  Avhat  is 
as  notorious  as  that  the  sun  shines 
at  noon,  namely,  that  Austria  WAS,  if 
not  positively  inimical  to,  most  posi- 
tively disinclined  to,  the  objects  of 
the  treaty  of  the  Gth  July ;  because 
it  would  prove,  that  she  endeavoured 
to  thwart  its  execution  in  every  pos- 
sible mode,  through  her  Internuncio, 
(Baron  d'Ottenfels,)  who^was  a  pli- 
ant instrument  in  the  hands  of  Met- 
ternich,  suffering  his  acts  to  be  own- 
ed and  disowned,  just  as  it  suited 
the  purposes  of  his  Machiavelian  em- 
ployer.    The   Marquis   of  London- 
.derry  and  Lord  Holland  know  what 
they  are  about  right  well,  when  they 
call  for  "  the  recorded  sentiments  of 
our  ambassadors  on  the  subjcct."-)- 
Why,  the  Foreign  Office  is  full  of"  re- 
corded sentiments,"  loading  Prince 
Metternich  with  reproaches'  for  his 
crooked  policy,  and  unequivocal  in 
their  expressions  of  disgust  at  the 
servile  and  degraded  subserviency 
of  the  Internuncio  to  his  perfidy.  "  ft 
is  impossible  for  that  man"  (Metter- 
nich) "  to  go  straight-forward :  Avhat- 
ever  he  means  to  do  he  will  try  and 
accomplish  by  a  circuitous  path, even 
when  a  straight  one  is  the  nearer." 
Something  like  this — perhaps,  even, 
there  might  be  a  curious  coincidence 
of  words — would  frequently  appear 
in  those  recorded  sentiments  of  our 
ambassadors  which    Lord   Holland 
vehemently  desires  to  obtain.     It  is 
possible,  too,  were   they  produced, 
they  would  shew  whether  Austria, 
at  that  time,  was  or  was  not  acting 
upon  a  secret  understanding  with 
Russia;  for,  most  assuredly,  could 
the  ambassadorsof  the  Allied  Powers 
have  prevailed   with  the   Ottoman 
Porte,  (and  the  Porte  wotild  hftve. 
yielded,  left  entirely  to  itself,  with  no 
assurances,  or  expectations  of  support 


*  See  debate,  House  of  Lords,  June  1  Itli,  upon  the  motion  of  tlie  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry lor  additional  documents  which  lie  specified, 
t  &ce  debate,  House  of  Lords,  June  11« 
VOL.  XXVIII,  NO.  CLXIX.  P 
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from  Austria,*)  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  for  Russia  to  take  the  at- 
titude she  afterwards  did ;  or  to  play 
the  magnanimous  part  she  now  semi-. 
to  play,  by  renouncing  large  indem- 
nities under  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
to  induce  the  Sultan  to  acquiesce  in 
the  arrangement  with  respect  to 
Greece,  tiut,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  production  of  the  papers  would 
only  substantiate,  in  a  regular,  par- 
liamentary way,  (and  so  lay  the 
ground  for  parliamentary  investiga- 
tion,) facts  which  are  in  themselves 
perfectly  notorious.  Nay,  in  the  do- 
cuments that  have  been  granted,  con- 
clusive, though  indirect,  testimony,  is 
supplied  upon  the  subject.  In  a  dis- 
patch annexed  to  the  Protocol  of  the 
loth  June,  1828,  and  addressed  by 
Count  Nesselrode  to  Prince  Lieven, 
occurs  this  expression  : — "  Austria 
herself,  by  overtures,  of  which  I  will 
treat  in  a  separate  dispatch,  mani- 
fests a  visible  tendency  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  courts  which  have  un- 
dertaken to  restore  peace  to  Greece, 
and  expresses  no  intention  of  sup- 
porting Turkey."  Austria,  then,  in 
June  1828 — that  is,  twelve  months 
nearly  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  the  Cth  July — begins  to  shew  a 
"  visible  tendency  to  draw  nearer  to 
the  courts  which  have  undertaken  to 
restore  peace  to  Greece" — she  ha- 
ving till  then  manifested  a  no  less 
visible  tendency  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  those  courts  :  moreover,  she 


"  expresses  no  intention  of  support- 
ingTurkey."  There tctua time, then, 
when  she  did  express  such  an  inten- 
tion, or  at  h'ii-t  when  she  was  sus- 
]>!•( -ted  of  harbouring  it;  else  why 

nt  its  non-existence  upon  record  i> 
are  say  it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  obtain  from  the  Austrian  ca- 
binet an  assurance  that  -he  had  no 
intention  of  invading  France  or  Prus- 
sia; simply  because  it  would  have 
been  as  ridiculous  as  to  require  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  .Sir  Robert 
Peel,  an  assurance  that  neither  of 
them  has  any  intention  of  horse- 
whipping Mr  O'Connell. 

If  we  may  anticipate  how  the  Por- 
tuguese question  will  appear,  (when 
we  are  favoured  with  two  or  three 
hundredweight  of  protocols  and  dis- 
patches respecting  it,)  from  the  su- 
bordinate character  maintained  hy 
this  country  in  the  Greek  bus; 
as  well  as  the  clumsiness  with  which 
some  of  its  details  were  managed,  we 
are  in  a  fair  way  to  have  the  opinion 
confirmed,  that  his  Grace  of  Welling- 
ton would  never  keep  by  his  pen  what 
he  conquered  by  his  sword ;  and  that 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  more  talent 
for  antiquities  than  tact  for  diplo- 
macy, especially  when  opposed  to 
that  most  subtle,  experienced,  and 
perfidious  of  all  modern  statists, 
Prince  Metternich.  I  do  not  even 
except  his  brother  prince,  Talley- 
rand. 


SIR  JAMES  SCARLETT. 


Who  would  be  a  Whig  Attorney- 
General,  to  stand  in  the  pitiable  con- 
dition of  Sir  James  Scarlett  ?*  None 
but  a  Whig  can  be  his  parallel ;  and 
I  am  constrained  by  honesty  to  con- 
fess, that  though  I  make  this  conces- 
sion in  favour,  exclusively,  of  his  par- 
ty, I  know  not  the  man  among  them, 
at  the  present  moment,  whom  I 
would  gratuitously  insult  by  affirm- 
ing, a  priori,  he  either  would  or  could, 
under  assumed  circumstances,  fall 
so  lovr.  There  must  be  something 
peculiarly  noxious  in  what  Lord 


Darlington  calls  a  "  Tory  govern- 
ment acting  upon  Whig  principle-.," 
or  something  mi  generis  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  James,  to  account  for  th 
spectacle.     Why,  even  the  honour 
able  member    for  Colchester, 
Daniel   Whittle   Harvey,  flings  hi 
gibes  upon  him — rails  at  him — a 
tells  him  to  his  teeth  he  is  no  "  ti 
man !" — tolls  him,  moreover,  that 
his  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  I 
in  the  House  as  if  he  were  in  a  coi 
of   law,   "  with   some   unforti 
printer  writhing  under  him,"  indt 


*  Debate  in  Committee  of  Supply  (June  4-)  upon  the  following  item,  mon-d 
Mr  Uawson: — "  That  the  sum  of  L. 7000  be  granted   for  EXTK  \onm-.  \RY 
of  prosecutions,  &c.  relating  to  tin-  coin  of  the  kingdom,  for  tlie  ynr  !8S(>,  w 
R.  Gordon  observed,  that  '  among  other  prosecutions  were  inrlml^l  tin- 
bratcd  ptnecvtionx,  for  so  he  mu-st  call  them,  of  tin  ••• 
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ging,  "  he  would  not  say  in  sarcasm, 
For  that  implied  wit,  but  in  that 
coarseness  in  which  he  fully  suc- 
ceeded." By  Jupiter  !  this  ?>  "  too 
bad."  Mr  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey, 
indeed,  has  ten  times,  aye,  fifty  times, 
the  talent  of  Sir  James.  He  would 
grind  him  to  dust  in  an  argument, 
and  leave  him  immeasurably  be- 
hind in  glib  dexterity  of  speech  (the 
only  thing,  save  his  law,  which  he 
has  brought  out  of  Westminster  Hall 
into  the  House  of  Commons.)  But 
then — to  think  of  his  Majesty's  At- 
torney-General— a  dignitary  of  the 
crown — a  high  official  personage — 
an  embryo  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  or  Master  of  the  Rolls 
— to  think,  I  say,  of  such  a  function- 
ary, whipped  and  scourged  and  cuff- 
ed by  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  !  mem- 
ber though  he  be  for  Colchester ! ! 
It  is  heart-breaking.  I  detest  the 
man — (I  mean  Sir  James,  and  I  mean 
farther  the  political  and  Attorney- 
General  part  of  Sir  James,  being  all 
my  knowledge  of  the  said  man) — and 
yet  I  declare  it  destroyed  my  night's 
rest,  when  I  got  to  bed  at  four  o'clock 
that  morning,  after  listening  to  the 
attacks,  (not  merely  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Colchester,)  and  the 
tame,  spiritless,  I  had  almost  said 
abject,  defence.  "  Thrice  is  he  arm- 
ed who  hath  his  quarrel  just,"  says 
our  great  bard  :  and  surely  thrice  is 
lie  disarmed  who  stands  forth  in  a 
quarrel  that  is  unjust.  This  was  Sir 
James  Scarlett's  predicament,  and  I 

Eitied  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
eart.     I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
-One  is  apt  to  feel  that  soft  emotion, 
when  a  fellow-creature  is  hunted 
down,  in  spite  of  whatever  convic- 


tion there  may  be  upon  the  mind 
that  the  object  of  our  pity  deserves 
his  fate.  The  deep  disgust  that  was 
visible  in  the  faces  of  some — the  con- 
temptuous indifference  of  others — 
former  friends  ashamed,  present  ones 
lukewarm — enemies  exulting — and 
an  old  white-headed  man  trying  to 
fix  attention  in  vain — was,  altoge- 
ther, a  scene  of  contumely  and  hu- 
miliation such  as  I  hope  never  to 
witness  again.  The  confusion  at  one 
time  was  so  great,  (arising  from  an 
impatient  disregard  of  whatever  he 
might  say,)  that  Sir  James  had  to 
appeal  to  their  justice  as  his  only 
chance  of  securing  their  ears.  "  I 
do  not  know,"  said  he,  "  from  what 
part  of  the  house,  or  with  what  in- 
tention, this  clamour  is  raised.  But  I 
do  trust,  that  honourable  gentlemen 
have  not  come  into  the  house  with 
an  intention  to  stop  their  ears  against 
the  claims  of  justice."  An  Attorney- 
General,  addressing  the  House  of 
Commons  as  an  accused  party,  could 
command  no  attention  from  the 
weight  of  his  personal  character — 
none  from  the  authority  of  his  offi- 
cial one — not  even  the  ordinary  in- 
dulgence extended  towards  every 
person  who  has  to  purge  himself 
of  imputed  misconduct,  but  is  com- 
pelled to  entreat  the  boon  from  their 
sense  of  justice !  Well  might  Sir 
Robert  Peel  observe  afterwards,  that 
he  "  had  never  yet  seen  a  gentle- 
man placed  in  such  a  situation  as 
his  honourable  and  learned  friend  be- 
side him  ;"  and  well  might  I  begin 
by  asking,  who  would  be  a  Whig  At- 
torney-General to  stand  in  such  a 
situation  ? 


HYDROPHOBIA,  AND  THE  LAW  OF  DIVORCE. 


subject  of  vital  importance  to 
human  felicity  has  occupied  a  small 
portion  of  the  time,  so  largely  de- 
voted to  talking,  this  session,  and  to 
so  little  profit."    1  do  not  allude  to 
^Alderman  Wood's  bill,  for  putting 
-bn  end  to  that  bugbear,  hydropho- 
bia, (which  is  quite  the  fashion  this 
summer,) — and  in  which  the  worthy 
.member  had  an  admirable  clause, 
."  authorizing  any  person  to   sei/e 
.hold  of  a  mad  dog, or  dog  suspected 
«f  being  mad,  and  deliver  it  to  a 
police  constable,"  (the  said  police 
constable  being  bound,  by  virtue  of 


•    -. 

his  office,  to  take  charge  of  such  dog, 
"  being  mad,  or  suspected  of  being 
mad,"  and  knock  it  on  the  head,  by 
a  summary  jurisdiction,  without  the 
benefit  of  a  writ  de  lunatico  inqui- 
rendo,) — I  do  not,  I  say,  allude  to  this 
profound  emanation  of  a  great  legis- 
lative mind,  but  to  Dr  Phillimore's 
motion  (3d  June),  "  that  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  that  his  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  direct  the  commission  now 
sitting  to  enquire  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  to  take  into  their  consi- 
deration the  Law  of  Divorce,  and  to 
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enquire  into  the  best  means  ol  brmgT    the  argument  used  by  DrPhillhnpre., 

ucli  ca.-c  under  a  ie:  al  jurisdic-      Sir  Charles  \VethcreIl,  and  Sir  Robert 
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il  jurisdic- 
tion." 

It  it  were  uot  that  we  ran  look 
hark  upon  tin'  iii-i.iry  of  the  liuiuau 
mind,  and  mark  the  origin,  progress, 
decline,  and  linal  extinction,  of  opi- 
nions once  deemed  sacred,  hut  at 
last  repudiated  with  one  common 
\  oil  e  i»t  condemnation  ;  it'  it  woe  nut 
that  we  have  luemorahle  example.^, 
solemnly  recorded,  of  errors,  defend- 
ed with  the  ardour  that  only  truth 
should  inspire,  yielding  to  the  re- 
iterated assaults  of  reason ;  and  of 
doctrines,  believed  to  he  infallible, 
because  the  undisputed  legacy  of 
ages,  subverted  by  the  resistless 
power  of  knowledge ;  if,  in  short, 
(for  to  that  simple  fact  it  comes,) 
the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it,  were 
not  one  vast  memorial  of  ceaseless 
change,  the  idolatry  of  to-day  be- 
coming the  opprobrium  of  to-mor- 
row, it  would  be  with  more  diffidence 
and  hesitation  than  I  actually  feel, 
that  I  should  venture  to  state  my 
own  sentiments  upon  the  question 
of  the  Law  of  Divorce.  In  doing  so, 
too,  I  shall  divest  it  entirely  of  those 
technicalities  and  reverend  mys- 
teries, which,  like  cumbrous  robes 
and  drapery,  have  served  to  conceal 
the  deformities  of  what  is,  as  well  as 
to  hide  the  perfections  of  what  might 
be.  It  has,  indeed,  no  more  need 
of  such  mysteries  and  technicalities 
than  the  commonest  privileges  we 
enjoy,  whether  by  the  free  charter 
of  nature,  or  the  conventional  obli- 
gations of  society  ;  as  to  breathe  the 
air  of  life,  to  eat  the  food  which 
nourishes  our  bodies,  or  to  receive 
the  protection  of  the  laws  we  do  not 
infringe.  But  the  subtlety  of  crafty 
churchmen,  in  those  ages  when  re- 
ligion itself  wns  converted  into  a 
system  of  frauds  and  fallacies,  and 
the  sordid  instigations  of  cupidity 
added  to  the  tin  id  apprehensions  of 
conscientious  minds,  nciiie  enough 
to  see  the  thraldom,  hut  not  bold 
or  energetic  enough  to  question  it- 
moral  fitness,have  built  up  the  fabric 
which  it  is  now  almost  sacrilege  to 
touch  with  the  profane  hand  of  in- 
novation. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt 
an  elaborate  disquisition  upon  the 
law  of  divorce.  All  that  I  would 
submit  for  consideration,  may  he 
comprised  in  a  few  oUcr vatfous  on 


Peel. 

.  Dr  Lushiugton  expressly  declared 
there  were  two  points  against  which 
he  was  most  anxion-  in  iruard,  in 
whatever  alteration-  miulit  lie  made. 
"  I  wish  to  have-  it  distinctly  undcr- 
siund,"suid  the  honourable  and  learn- 
ed member,  ''  that  it  outfit  to  If,  in 
my  opinion,  the  principle  of  the  law 
that  marriage  i.s  i,t</i.--<>f///>/t.  The 
interests  of  families,  of  the  whole 
community  composed  of  families,  de- 
mand that  marriage  should  be  de- 
clared indissoluble.  The  next  point 
to  which  I  wish  to  advert  is  this — 
that,  in  my  opinion,,  no  other  cause 
but  adultery  should  be  allowed  to  be 
a  sufficient  ground  for  a  divm 

Sir  diaries  Wetherell  observed, 
that  "  the  increased  facilities  to  di- 
vorce which  his  honourable  and 
learned  friend's  proposed  commis- 
sion would  afford  to  the  less  wealthy, 
would,  owing  to  the  undeniably 
greater  immorality  and  moral  coarse- 
ness of  the  poorer  classes,  tend  to  in- 
crease very  much  the  occasions  for  di- 
vorce, by  adding  to  the  already  nu- 
merous cases  of  adultery  that  occur 
in  the  middling  and  inferior  ranka  of 
society" 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  "  with  re- 
ference to  public  morality,  it  appear- 
ed to  him  it  would  be  much  better 
to  retain  all  the  existing  inconveni- 
ences, than  make  divorce  easily  at- 
tainable. To  do  that,  u-uuld  1»  to  hold 
out  a  temptation  to  adultery." 

There  are  two  considerations  in- 
volved in  this  latter  argument;  first, 
that  by  facilitating  the  mean-  of  ob- 
taining a  divorce  for  adultery,  the 
crime  itself  would  be  multiplied  ; 
and  therefore,  secondly,  that  the  mo- 
rals of  society  would  be,  pro  tanto, 
deteriorated. 

Now,  with  all  possible  humility^  I 
beg  leave  to  a.sk  Sir  ('.  Wetherell  ;uu' 
Sir  H.  Peel,  and  every  other  per-o 
who  holds  the  same  doctrine,  \vht 
ther  they  really  belie\e  the  crime 
adultery  ever  was,  or  i-ver  will  be, 
committed,  nun-ly  as  the  legal  preli- 
minary to  a  divorce  ?  The  supposi- 
tion i.s  founded  upon  the  grossest  U 
norance  of  human  nature,  of  the  cm 
stitutiou  of  the  human  mind,  and  of 
the  (iteration  of  human  pas-inns. 
am  u  iliin.:  to  admit  the 
ol' apparent  ca^-t-  .-,;.,. 
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such  might  seem  to  be  the  motive. 
But  it  would   not  actually  be   so. 
That  is,  assuming  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  proper  moral  feeling,  and  of 
virtuous  habits,  up  to  the  point  at 
which  this  supposed   motive  must 
come  into  play,  it  never  could  of  it- 
self subvert  those  feelings  and  ha- 
bits.    But  grant  it  otherwise ;  grant 
that  these  few  apparent  cases  are 
real  ones ;  it  is  not  upon  extraordi- 
nary exceptions  to  general  principles 
uiat  legislation  should  proceed.  Sup- 
pose the  ceremony  of  a  divorce  at- 
tended with  no  more'  difficulty  than 
that  of  marriage,  (or  even  with  less,) 
but  that  the  qualification  necessary 
to  entitle  applicants  to  relief  must 
consist  in  the  pollution  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed.    Good  God !    Is  it  con- 
ceivable, that  the  frequency  of  this 
pollution  would  be  increased  by  one 
solitary  addition,  under  the  influence 
of  no  other  earthly  motive  save  that 
of  being  separated :  Picture  to  your- 
self, a  virtuous  Avife   and  mother, 
wedded  to  a  man  of  brutal  character, 
"who  would  willingly  give  half  the 
"  j'ears  she  has  to  live  to  be  released 
from  his  control,  in  quest  of  a  para- 
mour by  whose  aid  she  may  be  en- 
abled to  comply  with  the  legal  con- 
ditions necessary  to  obtain  her  wish. 
Take  the  counterpart  of  this  picture : 
1  have  no  objection.   Imagine  a  hus- 
band, entitling  himself  to  a  certifi- 
cate from  a  brothel,  for  the  same 
purpose;  he  being  a  man  who,  but 
,jor  such  a  purpose,  would  abhor  such 
'profligacy.   Are  either  of  these  cases, 
and, above  all,  is  the  first  one,  among 
"  ihe  consequences  rationally  to  be  an- 
^jticipated  from  facilitating  the  means 
^of  obtaining  a  divorce  ?  Yet  they  are 
f'jthe  consequences,  and  the  only  con- 
sequences, contemplated  by  Sir  Ro- 
O>6rt  Peel,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  and 
*\11  who  object  to  rendering  divorces 
,  of  facile  attainment,  on  me  ground 
,  that  it  Avould  be   "  holding  out  a 
[''temptation  to  adultery,"  or  that  "  it 
"  would  add  to  the  already  numerous 


ety.       For  their  argument 
that  we  would  be  dealing  unwisely 


the  amount  of  vice  as  it'how 
exists  in  society;  but  that  we  should 
.  be  offering  such  a  tempting  premium, 
j  establishing  such  an  attractive  re- 
ward, that  the  amount  Avould  be  in- 
creased to  an  extent  not  otherwise 
to  be  apprehended.  This,  I  contend, 
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is  an  unsound  inference,  incapable 
of  being  sustained  by  any  knowledge 
we  possess  of  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  certainly,  as  a  mere  ab- 
stract position,  intensely  derogatory 
to  the  moral  character  of  a  religious 
and  civilized  community.  The  vic- 
tim of  passion,  under  whatever  mo- 
dification it  may  assault  the  heart,  is 
an  object  of  respect  compared  to  the 
despicable  creatures  whose  exist- 
ence is  assumed  in  the  hypothesis 
of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel, — chapmen  and  dealers  in 
crime  at  a  price, — bargain-drivers, 
who  consult  their  lawyers  or  an  act 
of  Parliament,  to  calculate  the  pre- 
cise value  of  the  sin  before  they  com- 
mit it,  and  then  commit  it  for  its  va- 
lue. 

But  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
the  practical  absurdities  which  flow 
from  the  doctrine,  that  marriage  it- 
self should  be  an  indissoluble  con- 
tract, (no  divorce  a  vinculo  matri- 
monii,)  but  that  in  special  cases,  each 
case  being  disposed  of  upon  its  own 
merits,  adultery  should  be  allowed 
as  a  sufficient  ground  upon  which  to 
obtain  a  divorce  a  niensa  ct  thoro, 
and  sometimes  even  a  vinculo  matri- 
monii,  "The  principle  of  the  law," 
says  Dr  Phillimore,  should  be,  that 
"  marriage  is  indissoluble,"  and  that 
"  no  other  cause  but  adultery  should 
be  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  ground 
for  divorce." — "  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing our  present  system  is  a  good 
one,"  says  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  "  but  I 
am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say 
with  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  for  Clare,  that  the  husband 
should  have  no  remedy  for  the  infi- 
delity of  his  wife.  It  is  well  to  make 
it  the  general  rule,  that  there  shall 
be  no  divorce,  but  there  must  be  ex- 
ceptions ;  yet  these  exceptions  ought 
to  be  strictly  enquired  into,  and  ought 
to  be  the  subject  of  distinct  acts"  of 
legislation." 

Now  as  to  the  first  part  of  this 
doctrine.  There  shall  be  no  divorce 
— neither  the  imperfect  one, a  mensa 
et  thoro,  nor  the  perfect  one,  a  vincu- 
lo matrimonii — unless  there  is  adul- 
tery ;  and  divorce  shall  not  be  of 
easy  attainments^,  the  facility  should 
promote  adultery.  If  the  argument, 
in  the  latter  case,  be  sound,  the  prin- 
ciple, in  the  former,  is  vicious.  It  you 
believe  that  increased  facilities  to- -di- 
vorce would  work  proportionate  cor- 
ruption among  the  middle  and  infe- 
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cility,  which  lies  in  a  lonL 
the  rich  <  'tit  and  'In  obtain  di\  0 
must  li.i\e  the  same  tendency  in  de- 
gree. This  is  rickety  morality,  if 
morality  it  be;  and  it  is  pariiiil  jus- 
tice. The  dishonoured  husband  who 
is  poor,  shall  carry  the  burden  of  his 
dishonour  to  the  grave ;  but  the  brow 
that  wears  a  coronet  as  well  as  a  cer- 
tain figurative  emblem  of  female 
frailty,  shall  have  the  privilege  to 
cast  his  burden  off  again :  there  shall 
not  be  a  turnpike  road  of  divorce, 
for  plebeian  couples,  smooth  and 
pleasant,  lest  it  should  be  too  much 
thronged  with  travellers;  but  there 
shall  be  a  private  one,  straight  and 
level,  over  which  they  who  loll  in 
carriages  may  roll  without  a  jolt. 
We  cannot  think  of  making  divorces 
easy,  because  every  body  would  be 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  accom- 
modation ;  and  yet  we  will  not  allow 
of  divorces  «l  all,  without  that  very 
qualification  which  we  are  so  fear- 
ful of  encouraging.  Such,  as  they 
appear  to  me,  are  the  conflicting  ab- 
surdities of  these  two  principles.  By 
declaring  marriage  to  be  indissoluble, 
and  combining  with  that  declaration 
the  condition,  that  adultery  alone 
shall  entitle  parties  to  a  divorce  a 
mensa  et  t/toro,  (though  not,  except 
in  particular  cases,  a  vinculo  matri- 
7/joniV,)  to  a  certain  extent  we  en- 
courage adultery;  at  least,  if  the 
fears  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  C. 
Wetherell  be  well  grounded,  that 
adultery  is  a  crime  which  would  be 
committed  for  the  sake  of  divorce. 

But  is  this  all ':  Are  there  only 
conflicting  absurdities  in  the  law  of 
divorce  as  it  is  now  administered  .- 
Or  are  we  short-sighted  moralists 
seeking  to  promote  the  interests  of 
virtue  and  morality,  by  exacting 
their  performance  under  circum- 
stances which  strike  at  their  very  ex- 
istence ?  Surely,  when  we  reflect  up- 
on the  feelings  which  impel  us  to  the 
married  state,  and  still  more  upon 
those  which  it  produces;  when  we 
consider  what  the  sentiments  are 
which  are  kindled  in  the  heart  by 
the  reciprocal  obligations  and  attach- 
ments of  husband,  wife,  father,  mo- 
ther, we  need  be  under  no  morbid 
apprehensions  that  the  ties  of  wed- 
lock would  be  capriciously  loosened. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  actual  con- 
dition of  society,  \Ve  hear  of  many 
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imhappy  marriage*;  we  s«e  a  few. 
Jlnt  ho\s  few,  how  very  few, of  those, 
we  cither  hear  of  or  see,  do  we  find 
accompanied  by  that  mode  of  relict 
which  it  is  competent  for  the  suf- 
ferers to  bestow  upon  themselves : 
ho\v  few,  though  living  together  in- 
lel  icitously,  can  determine  to  try  tin- 
experiment  of  living  apart  .-  And 
why  is  this?  Because  there  are  a 
thousand  mutual  interests,  sympa- 
thies, affections,  wants,  convenience!}, 
which  hedge  them  round,  and  through 
which,  unless  the  suffering  be  great 
indeed,  they  have  not  power  to  break. 
The  petty  grievances,  the  idle  dis- 
cords, the  peevish  complaints,  of  ma- 
trimonial life, si nk  into  nothing,  when 
contrasted  with  the  alternative  of  se- 
paration, with  all  its  train  of  miser- 
able consequences ;  the  breaking  up 
of  domestic  habits,  the  exposure  in 
the  eyes  of  friends,  and  of  the  world ; 
the  embarrassing  distribution  of  the 
children,  the  amount  of  income  to 
be  allowed,  &c.  &c. ;  and  this  is  the 
case  when  it  is  only  a  question  of 
experimental,  not  of  penal  (separa- 
tion. Such  separations,  I  have  said, 
are  few.  They  are  necessarily  so ; 
while  of  that  few  the  number,  I  am 
persuaded,  would  be  still  less  of 
those  who  would  avail  themselves  of 
any  legal  facilities  to  divorce,to  make 
them  final  and  complete. 

Of  all  the  grounds,  however,  upon 
which  the  present  law  of  divorce  in 
this  country  is  defended,  that  of  an- 
xiety for  private  morals  is  the  most 
fallacious.  One  moment's  reflection 
will  demonstrate  this ;  and  in  stating 
the  argument  to  prove  it,  it  is  not 
necessary  I  should  trouble  myself 
with  the  nature  of  the  causes  which 
prevent  a  man  and  woman  from  con- 
tinuing to  live  together  as  man  and 
wife.  The  instant  that  crisis  arraes 
the  instant  a  wedded  pair  are  single 
in  all  things  save  the  civil  obligations 
of  the  contract  into  which  they  have 
entered,  the  inexorable  principle  of 
marriage  being  indissoluble,  works 
the  same  practical  consequent •• 
celibacy  in  the  Romish  church ;  and 
we  have  authentic  evidence  of  the 
odious  profligacy  which  has  always 
grown  out  of  that  system.  The  con- 
servative impresses  of  nature  cannot 
be  set  at  defiance.  Bufibn,  and  Hal- 
ler,  and  Tissot,  record  frightful  ex- 
amples of  enthusiastic  devotees,  who 
imagined  they  could  set  them  at  de- 
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fiance.  What  follows,  what  must  fol- 
lo\v,  is  obvious.  Certainly  the  very 
antipodes  of  moral  refinement,  or 
exemplary  conduct.  The  advocates 
for  the  indissoluhility  of  marriage 
may  fortify  their  doctrine  by  a  re- 
ference to  those  of  theology,  by  the 
authority  of  long  usage,  by  the  opi- 
nions of  grave  lawyers  and  graver 
moralists ;  but  most  assuredly  they 
cannot  do  so  upon  the  principle  that 
the  interests  of  morality  are  pro- 


moted. As  little  could  they  shew 
that  individual  happiness  is  advanced 
by  it.  To  discuss  this  point,  how- 
ever, with  all  its  collateral  details, 
would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits 
I  have  prescribed  myself  in  simply 
noticing  what  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  vulgar  error  of  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  unphilosophical  one  of  Dr  Phil- 
limore. 


WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH — REGENCY— DISSOLUTION  OF  PARLIAMENT. 


GEORGE  THE  FOURTH  is  no  more  I 
WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH  reigns ! 

This  were  a  theme  to  dwell  upon — 
but  not  here.  The  monarch  is  in 
his  grave,  has  had  his  meed  of  honest 
praise  from  a  thousand  pens  and 
tongues,  even  in  the  little  space 
since  that  moment  of  mortal  agony, 
when  his  soul  felt  what  his  closing 
lips  declared—"  This  is  death!"* 
The  mightiest  monarch  on  his  throne 
cannot  near  the  voice  of  truth — the 
din  of  courtly  adulation  is  too  loud. 
On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  I  am 
forestalled,  or  left  to  play  the  echo 
merely  with  barren  repetition.  On 
the  other,  I  am  forewarned  not  to 
play  the  lunatic  patriot,  he  who  pre- 
pares wisdom  for  kings,  as  some 
bards  have  written  for  posterity  with- 
out a  passport  for  their  messengers. 
It  is  no  treason  now,  however,  to  say, 
(and  it  is  all  I  shall  say,)  that  I  deeply 
regret  the  nation  has  been  spared  its 
present  grief  so  long.  Such  a  calami- 
ty, had  it  happened  eighteen  months 
ago,  would  have  permitted  George 
the  Fourth  to  close  an  illustrious 
reign,  untarnished  by  one  fatal  mea- 
sure which  will  forbid  future  histo- 
rians to  record,  that  he  transmitted 
the  constitution  to  his  brother  per- 
fect and  unimpaired  as  he  had  re- 
ceived it  from  their  father.  Neither 
can  we  indulge  the  hope,  that  it  will 
be  the  historian's  office  to  institute  a 
parallel  of  names  and  characters — to 
remark,  that  the  annals  of  our  coun- 


try contain  a  William,  who  was  its 
Conqueror;  a  William,  who  was  its 
Liberator;  and  a  William,  who  was 
its  REGENERATOR.  What  a  glorious 
title!  But  it  is  only  in  abeyance. 
Either  the  monarchy  itself  has  run 
its  course,  and  is  hastening  to  decay, 
(and  in  that  case  all  must  perish  with 
it,)  or  there  is  an  appointed  time, 
when  it  shall  devolve  upon  one  des- 
tined to  restore  its  original  bright- 
ness. Crippled,  mutilated,  defaced, 
as  it  now  is,  it  can  merely  totter  along 
in  feeble  but  tenacious  vitality,  un- 
less that  current  of  its  life-blood 
which  has  been  poisoned  be  cleansed 
from  the  infection.  Let  us  pass,  how- 
ever, from  the  consideration  of  what 
may  or  must  be,  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, to  the  more  important  one  of 
what  is ;  the  great  'concernment,  af- 
ter all,  of  such  fugitive  beings  as  our- 
selves. 

His  most  gracious  Majesty,  having 
been  duly  condoled  with  upon  that 
mournful  event,  which  called  forth, 
in  the  same  breath,  the  most  lively 
congratulations — the  Lords  andCom- 
mons  (in  those  piebald  addresses 
which  are  carried  up  to  the  throne  of 
a  new  monarch,  beginning  with  tears, 
and  ending  with  smiles,  like  a  sol- 
dier's funeral,  which  sets  out  with 
the  hundred  and  fourth  psalm,  but 
returns  to  the  tune  of  "  Maggie  Lau- 
der,"  or  "  St  Patrick's  Day  in  the 
Morning,")  having  expressed  their 
profound  sorrow  for  the  death  of 


*  The  most  authentic  accounts  concur  in  stating,  that  just  before  he  expired,  he 
attempted  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  breast,  faintly  ejaculating — "  Oh  God !  I  am  dy- 
itag ;"  and  after  the  intervention  of  two  or  three  seconds  of  time,  he  added—"  This 
is  death ;"  but  his  expiring  condition  barely  enabled  him  to  announce  the  fatal  sensa- 
tion so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  page  on  whose  shoulders  his  head  bad  Mien.  They  were 
"ie  last  words  he  uttered ! 
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_ro  the  Fourth,  and  their  Iteart- 

t-|T  .IHiirht  :.f  the  ;.r,v-iounf  Wil- 
Hum  ih<-  Fourth— the-e  solemn  plau- 
siliiliti'-H,  |  s:iy,  being  all  duly  per- 
formed, ami  tin-  Puke  of  Wellington 
And  Sir  Rolicrt  Peel  li;uiiiLr,  more- 
Over,  exhausted  their  panegyric  up- 
on both  King*,*  Parliament  was  in\  i- 
ted  to  thank  his  Majesty  for  his  gra- 
rious  intention  of  dissolving  it. 

I  am  not  hypercritical — -I  am  not 
fastidious— I  do  not  in-ist  that  cccry 
poet  should  write  like  Satan  Mont- 
gomery, nor  every  statesman  talk  like 
\\;iitlitnaii;  but  1  have  my  prejudices 
notwithstanding,  and  among  them,  a 
derided  one  against  that  species  of 
oratory  in  which  his  Grace  of  Wel- 
lington excels.  I  have  already  ana- 
lyzed it,f  and  I  abhor  the  sin  of  ite- 
ration, else  would  1  immortalize  it 
again.  The  Peers  are  remarkably 
well  bred ;  an  improved  edition,  a 
refinement  of  Chesterfield  himself — 
grave,  dignified,  decorous,  polite. 
They  never  laugh  at,  and  very  sel- 
dom tcith,  one  of  their  own  body ; 
are  free  from  that  catarrhal  affection 
which  so  frequently  attacks  the 
House  of  (.'ominous  with  all  the  ma- 
lignity of  an  influenza,  and  those  con- 
vulsive twitching!*  of  the  legs,  that 
produce  such  a  disagreeable  sound 
of  scraping  on  the  floor;  in  short, 
they  seem  to  apply  the  irony  of  the 
poet  with  a  literal  sobriety  of  inter- 
pretation  : 


y  .    .    A*/,  v. 
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"Whtti  wwful  stuff  this  madrigal  wvuM  be 
In  -HIM  starved,  hacknry'd  sounetteer,  or 

inr  • 

I5ut  lei  ti  li>i<l  onr«!  own  tlie  happy  lino, 
How  the  wit  brightens,  ami  the  t>tyle  re- 


This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are  turned  into  lords, 
that  they  find  themselves  also  turn- 
ed into  orators,  so  far  as  attention 
from  those  they  address  may  be  re- 
garded as  presumptive  orators,  or 
that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton obtains  respectful  listeners.  But 
for  that  gravity,  decorum,  and  refine- 
ment I  have  mentioned,  it  would  ha  v  e 
been  morally  impossible  r\  en  for  a 
Prime  Minister  to  have  delivered  tin* 
speech  his  Grace  did  on  the  oOih  of 
June,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  King  \\  illiain 
IV.,  without  being  horribly  laughed 
at.  It  was  upon  the  motion  for  ta- 
king into  further  consideration  his 
Most  Gracious  Majesty's  message; 
and  I  maintain  there  is  neither  exag- 
geration nor  burlesque  in  the  follow- 
ing abstract  of  it : — 

"  You  see,  my  Lords,  that  former- 
ly the  Parliament  was  naturally  <li-- 
solved  when  the  King  died ;  but  now, 
'  owing  to  an  act  of  Parliament  pass- 
ed  in  the  reign  of  King  William,  and 
continued  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  this  and  the  other  House  of 


•  Surely  these  add  roses  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  speaking,  in  fellowship^ 
the  language  of  grief  and  joy,  are  among  those  mummeries  which  enlightened  times 
might  spare.  "  Who,"  asks  Macbeth, 


"  Can  be  wise,  amazed,  temperate  and  furious, 
Loyal  and  .neutral,  in  a  moment .'    No  man." 


It  way  be  too  much  to  expect  all  these  contradictions  in  an  individual;  but  I  think 
they  co-exist  in  the  jumble  of  official  affliction  and  rejoicing  which  marks  the  "  de- 
mists" of  the  crown — it»  transit  from  one  head  to  the  other.  They  often  stand  in  Midi 
ludicrous  juxtaposition  as  to  remind  one  of  the  droll,  mentioned  in  Tom  ("oriat's  Cru- 
dities, who  had  acquired  so  great  u  command  over  the  flexible  muscles  of  bis  face,  that 
he  could  cry  on  the  left  side,  and  laugh  on  the  right,  at  one  mid  the  same  moment. 
\\  hen,  too,  Ministers  harangue  in  praise  of  the  jmhlic  uclx,  the  Tuliticul character,  of 
their  deceased  royal  master,  what  is  it  but  indirect  flattery  heaped  ujK>n  themselves,  by 
whose  advice,  or  under  whose  sanction,  all  those  things  were  done,  or  presumed  to  be 
d'.nr,  which  they  so  romiilart  ml y  applaud  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  trus  quit*  proftisc  in  his 
posthumous  tribute  to  the  late  monarch,  who  "  never  exercised  his  prerogative  except 
with  the  view  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  people,"  and  so  forth.  But  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  extolled  him  lor  qualities  which  c.  Mainly  had  no  rertex  operation  in  fa- 
vour of  his  Ministers.  His  Grace  was  contented  to  celebrate  hi*  "excellent  educa- 
tion" and  "  polished  manners,"  the  "  cundt-M  ciiMtuj.  atlability,  and  kinduiW  of  O 
tlif  1  ninth.  It  N  M"oiitr^(|iii«u,  I  think,  who  remarks,  that  w«  ure  always  mwt  for* 
•.  il.iy  struck  with  thosv  things  in  unotlur,  which  we  have  nut  iw  wmhca. 
;  Sflcnt  .Member.  !No.  1.  ,,  . 
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Parliament  arc  now  sitting,  and  arc 
enabled  to  continue  sitting,  for  the 
dispatch  of  business.'  Under  these 
circumstances,  we,  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vants, have  advised  his  Majesty  to 
send  you  a  message ;  in  which  mes- 
sage his  Majesty  informs  you,  that 
though  he  might  leave  you  alone  for 
six  months,  he  intends  to  get  rid  of 
you  immediately.  '  That,  my  Lords, 
is  the  effect  of  the  King's  message.' 
And  now,  my  Lords,  I  will  tell  you 
why  we.his  Majesty's  Ministers,  have 
adv  ised  his  Majesty  to  '  dissolve  you 
iu  such  haste.'  My  Lords,  '  we  are 
now  arrived  at  that  period  of  the  year 
at  which  it  usually  happens  that  the 
business  of  Parliament  is  about  to 
terminate ;  at  least,  my  Lords,  it  ge- 
nerally happens  that  the  business  is 
so  far  advanced  about  this  time,  or 
within  a  month  from  this  time,  that 
it  is  possible  to  close  Parliament.' 
Your  Lordships  need  not  be  told,  for 
the  state  of  the  votes  of  both  Houses 
will  inform  you,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  business  to  do,  and  which,  if 
done,  must  postpone  the  dissolution 
to  a  distant  period;  therefore^  '  con- 
sidering that  the  great  calamity  to 
which  we  have  all  been  exposed,  has 
been  expected  for  a  considerable 
time,'  arid  that  '  all  men  have  been 
looking  forward  to  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  within  a  limited  period, 
and  looking  forward  to  a  general 
election,'  and  so  forth,  I  therefore 
think,  after  we  have  got  such  sums 
as  will  be  necessary  for  the  public 
service  placed  at  our  disposal,  all 
the  other  public  business  can  wait 
well  enough  till  the  next  Parliament 
is  called  together.  And  these,  my 
Lords, '  are  the  views  and  intentions 
of  his  Majesty's  government,  and 
their  motives  tor  recommending  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  in  such 
haste.'  " 

It  is  not  very  surprising  that  Earl 
Grey,  after  listening  to  this  states- 
manlike speech,  began  his  with  the 
following  exordium  :  "  In  consider- 
ing, my  Lords,  his  Majesty's  most 
gracious  Message,  which  was  yester- 
day read,  it  appeared  to  me  to  con- 
tain some  propositions  of  a  most  no- 
k  el  and  extraordinary  nature ;  and  if 
natwere  my  impression  yesterday, 
hat  impression  is  not  weakened  or 
liminished  by  the  short  and  unsatis- 
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noble  Duke— (Hear,  hear,  hear )— of 
the  course  Avhich  his  Grace  recom- 
mends the  House  to  pursue."  Truly, 
it  was  refreshing  to  pass  from  the 
tangled  thread  of  his  Grace's  ideas, 
to  the  lucid  arrangement,  and  intelli- 
gible character,  of  those  of  the  noble 
Lords  who  took  part  in  the  debate 
that  ensued ;  save  and  except,  HOAV 
and  at  all  times,  the  rapid,  frothy, 
shallow  egotisms  of  that  pert  prater, 
Lord  Ellenborough.     If  there  be  a 
doubt  as  to  the  prodigious  bump  of 
self-approbation  which  his  lordship's 
glossy  locks  conceal,  his  eternal  "  I," 
and  "  Ave,"  and  "  us,"  Avhen  speak- 
ing of  the  measures  of  government, 
Avould  alone  be  sufficient  to  destroy 
that  doubt.     Other  ministers  (to  be 
sure  they  Avere  only  such  men  as  Pitt, 
Liverpool,  Eldon,  Canning,  &c. )  were 
content  to  refer  to  themselves  in  the 
third  person,  except  on  special  and 
extraordinary  occasions.    Not  so  my 
Lord  Ellenborough  :     Whenever  he 
opens  his  mouth,  it  is  to  announce 
Avhat  "  /  did,"  or  Avhat  "  we  determi- 
ned," or  Avhat  Avas  advised  "  by  MS." 
As  for  example,  in  this  evening's  de- 
bate, "  It  is  necessary  for  me  that  / 
should  assure  your  Lordships,  that 
the  course  Avhich  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment have  determined  to  pur- 
sue, is  one  which  we  have  not  arrived 
at  Avithout  much  and  most  anxious 
consideration.     Never  have  /,  at  any 
time,  given  an  opinion,  upon  any  pub- 
lic subject,  Avith  such  a  perfect  cou- 
viction  of  its  being  right,  as  /  have 
upon  the  present  occasion.    /  am 
sure  that  in  this  cause  are  involved 
the  best  interests  of  the  royal  family, 
of  the  country,  and  of  this  constitu- 
tional monarchy  ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
persuasion  alone  that  Z  have  concur- 
red Avith  my  colleagues,  upon  the  ad- 
vice Avhich  we  have  thought  fit  to  give 
to  his  Majesty.     And  it  is  my  belief, 
that  if  this  subject  were  fairly  and 
dispassionately    considered,     there 
would  not  be  one  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  of  this  House, 
entertaining,  as  /  believe  they  all 
do,   an  affectionate  regard,  and    a 
decided  determination,  to,"  &c.  &c. 
— "  It  Avas  the  saying  of  a  very  Avise 
man,  one  of  the  Avisest  this  country 
ever  produced,  '  Stay  a  Avhile  that 
you  may  end  the  sooner.'— There  is 
Avisdom  in  this  sentiment,  and /adopt 
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can  ouly  say, that  if  Midi  l>«-  ln- 
<.  lev's)  opinion, /most  sincerely  iv- 
ili;it  be  has  al  It-iimh  openly 
declared  hiuwelf.  An  open  tot-  i» 
bctter  than  a  secret  eiieiny ;  and  / 
rejoice  that  we,  at  length,  know  win-re 
we  are  to  eueouiiter  opposition  ;  who 
arc  our  enemies,  and  who  are  our 
friends."  !•  not  all  this  deplorable 
imbecility?  His  lordship,  too,  pre- 
sumed to  read  a  lecture  to  t  hat  tine 
old  fallow,  Lord  Eldon,  who  had 
pounced,  with  his  eagle  mind,  upon 
the  baby  reasonings  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  scattered  them  to 
the  winds.  His  squeamish  sensihi- 
lity,  forsooth,  could  not  bear  the  "jo- 
cularity" of  the  venerable  peer,  and 
he  "  hoped  he  heard  it  for  the  last 
time  !"  Just  suppose  that  great  man 
had  been  in  the  mood,  with  one  pat 
of  liis  majestic  paw,  he  would  have 
squeezed  out  the  entrails  of  the 
troublesome  gnat,  which  had  ventu- 
red to  settle  on  his  mane,  and  with 
impertinent  malice,  was  trying  to 
poke  his  puny  sting  through  its  shaggy 
folds !  "  No  one,"  said  he,  "  enter- 
tains, so  much  as  I  do,  a  deep  here- 
ditary regard  for  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Earl ;"  and  he  repeated  this  stuff, 
about  hereditary  regard,  when  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  reprobated  his 
coarse  attack.  Lord  Ellenborough 
seems  to  have  inherited  some  re- 
markable things  besides  goods  and 
chattels,  from  liis  father.  He  lately 
told  us,  he  had  an  hereditary  protec- 
tion from  any  mischievous  disposi- 
tion to  interfere  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  judges ;  and  now,  he  has 
an  hereditary  respect  for  Lord  Eldon. 
As  to  these  particular  inheritances, 
I  shall  say  no  more;  but  1  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion,  every  thing  his 
lordship  possesses,  which  ia  of  any 
value,  is  hereditary.  To  return,  how- 
ever, from  this  digression. 

Parliament  is  to  be  dissolved ;  and 
I  confess  I  think  the  resolution  of 
Ministers  has  been  wisely  taken.  It 
is  true,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  public 
business  yet  undone ;  but  it  is  not 
less  true,  that  under  the  impatience, 
excitement,  and  distraction  of  an  im- 
pending dissolution,  it  would  be  ut- 
terly impossible  to  do  it.  Nor,  in- 
deed, does  it  much  concern  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  whether  nine- 
tenths  of  those  measures  which  are 
in  progress  be  completed  this  year 
or  next;  for  though  they  may  embrace 
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objects  of  |naclical  benefit,  the. 
not  oliji-i-ts  nt  such  paramount  ne- 
cessity that  \ve  cannot  go  on,  a  few 
months  longer, without  them.  \\  lien, 
therefore,  to  these  considerations  is 
added  the  still  graver  one,  that  from 
the  moment  the  fever  of  a  general 
election  is  upon  the  body  politic,  all 
its  more  healthful  functions  areeither 
wholly  suspended,  or  much  vitiated, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  Mi- 
uistera  have  exercised  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  seeking  to  abridge,  as  far 
as  they  are  able,  the  duration  of  that 
fever.  As  to  the  question  of  the  Re- 
gency, brought  forward  to  the  House 
of  Lords  by  Earl  Grey,  and  in  the 
Commons  by  Mr  Brougham,  (with 
somewhat  of  that  rancour  and  bad 
taste,  which  used  .  to  characterise 
Whiir  tactics  when  there  was  really 
a  \Miiir  opposition,)  I  admit  all  its 
importance,  but  cannot  see  its  ur- 
gency. That  life  is  uncertain — that 
kings  as  well  as  subjects,  die — and 
that  sudden  death  may  visit  the  pa- 
lace, as  well  as  the  easy-chair  of  a 
turtle-fed  alderman,  are  truths,  of 
which,  if  neither  my  Lord  Grey  nor 
Mr  Brougham  had  enforced  them,  I 
should  still  have  been  duly  sensible, 
though  without  hence  inferring  that 
our  situation  was  so  alarming  as  they 
would  have  us  believe.  The  bare 
and  forced  possibility,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty may  die  in  the  course  of  the 
next  three  or  four  months,  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  a  substantial  ground 
for  delaying  the  dissolution,  all  other 
objections  being  removed.  Say  tin- 
event  took  place,  it  could  not  find 
the  country  unprepared.  If  the  new 
Parliament  were  returned,  and  the 
day  appointed  by  the  writ  of  sum- 
mons for  its  assembling  arrived,  it 
could  instantly  sit ;  and  if  the  day 
were  not  arrived,  then,  by  the  87th 
Geo.  III.  cap.  127,  the  present  Par- 
liament, though  dissolved,  would 
meet  again,  and  continue  its  sittings 
for  six  months,  if  not  sooner  pro- 
rogued or  dissolved  by  the  autho- 
rity therein  provided.  All  I  pray  is, 
that  the  people,  thus  called  upon  to 
AC  T,  will  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  their 
comphmits ;  that  they  will  remember 
the  things  of  which  they  have  com- 
plained ;  against  what,  and  for  what, 
they  petitioned  in  vain ;  and  that  in 
choosing  their  representatives,  if  they 
cannot  always  return  tried  men,  they 
will  prefer  the  chance  of  untried, 
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rather  than  send  back  some  whom 
they  have  tried.  It  may  not  be  in 
their  powertodoall  they  would  wish ; 
but  much  is  in  their  power,  which,  if 
they  do  not  do,  their  right  to  com- 
plain hereafter  may  be  far  less  than 
their  cause. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago,  or 
rather  more,  when  James  I.  medi- 
tated the  holding  of  a  Parliament, 
out  of  his  "  princely  judgment  and 
paternal  care,"  Lord  Bacon  drew  up 
a  proclamation  for  his  Majesty's  ap- 
proval, setting  forth  the  reasons  of 
that  proceeding.  "  For  that  part  of 
it,"  says  his  Lordship,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, "  touch- 
ing the  elections,  I  have  communica- 
ted it  with  my  colleagues,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  two  Chief  Justices,  and 
Serjeant  Crew,  who  approve  it  well : 
and  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  it  is 
not  good  to  have  it  more  peremptory, 
more  particular,  or  more  sharp."  I 
will  quote  this  part  "  touching  the 
elections ;"  and  were  it  in  my  power, 
it  should  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  every  man  in  the  empire  who  has 
a  vote  to  give,  or  an  influence,  direct 
or  indirect,  over  the  votes  of  others. 
His  language  is  the  language  of  eter- 
nal truth,  which  takes  no  bias  from 
times,  or  seasons,  or  persons. 

"  And  because,"  says  the  King, 
(after  reciting  the  various  reasons 
why  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  hold 
a  parliament,)  "  as  well  this  great 
cause,  (there  to  be  handled  among 
the  rest,  and  to  be  weighed  by  the 
Beam  of  the  kingdom,)  as  also  the 
true  and  ancient  institution  of  Parlia- 
ment, do  require  the  Lower  House, 
(at  this  time  if  ever,)  to  be  com- 
pounded of  the  gravest,  ablest,  and 
worthiest  members  that  may  be 
found;  We  do  hereby,  out  of  the 
care  of  the  common  good,  wherein 
themselves  are  participant,  (without 
all  prejudice  to  the  freedom  of  elec- 


tions,) admonish  all  our  loving  sub- 
jects, (that  have  votes  in  the  elec- 
tions of  knights  and  burgesses,)  of 
these  few  points  following  : 

"  First,  That  they  cast  their  eyes 
upon  the  worthiest  men  of  all  sorts, 
knights  and  gentlemen,  that  are  lights 
and  guides  in  their  counties,  expe- 
rienced parliament  men,  wise  and 
discreet  statesmen,  that  have  been 
practised  in  public  afl'airs,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad ;  grave  and  emi- 
nent lawyers ;  substantial  citizens 
and  burgesses ;  and  generally,  such 
as  are  interested  and  have  portion  in 
the  estate. 

"  Secondly,  That  they  make  choice 
of  such  as  are  well  affected  in  reli- 
gion,— without  declining  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  blindness  and  super- 
stition, or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
schism,  or  turbulent  disposition. 

"  Thirdly,  and  lastly,  That  they  be 
truly  sensible  not  to  disvalue  or  dis- 
parage the  House  with  bankrupts 
and  necessitous  persons,  that  may  de- 
sire long  parliaments  only  for  pro- 
tection ;  lawyers  of  mean  account 
and  estimation ;  young  men  that  are 
not  ripe  for  grave  consultation  ;  mean 
dependents  upon  great  persons,  that 
may  be  thought  to  have  their  voices 
under  command,  and  such  like  ob- 
scure and  inferior  persons ;  so  that, 
to  conclude,  we  may  have  the  com- 
fort to  see  before  us  the  very  face 
of  a  sufficient  and  well  composed 
House ;  such  as  may  be  worthy  to  be 
a  representative  of  the  third  estate 
of  our  kingdom,  fit  to  nourish  a  lo- 
ving and  comfortable  meeting  be- 
tween us  and  our  people,  and  fit  to 
be  a  noble  instrument,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  Almighty  God,  and  our  prince- 
ly care  and  power,  and  with  the  lo- 
ving conjunction  of  our  prelates  and 
peers,  for  the  settling  of  so  great  af- 
fairs as  are  here  before  expressed." 
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;:lwny>  the  mildest  —  the 
meekest  of  monthlies—  in  a  Double 
Number.  She  then  feels  her  power, 
and  her  bosom  expands  with  all  the 
C  hii.stian  virtu*1?-.  Slie  would  not  hurt 
a  fly  —  nay,  not  a  spider  —  nay,  not  c\  en 
a  rat  With  a  face  even  more  expre*- 
si\e  of  moral  and  reliirious,  than  of 
intellectual  worth,  she  looks  over  na- 
tun-  and  over  man  ;  and  if  ever  there 
were  an  angel  on  earth,  then  it  i- 
surely  SIIK.  Far  down  the  profound 
depths  of  her  dark-blue  eyes,  you 
»>ee  slumbering  the  divine  spirit  of 
universal  philanthropy;  peace  pitches 
her  tent  011  that  smooth  and  ample 
forehead,  as  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill 
in  Arcadia;  and  a-  she  "  enchanted 
smiles,  and  waves  her  golden  hair," 
she  diffuses  the  Pleasures  of  Hope 
over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  lite- 
rary world.  Christopher  North, 
"  that  old  man  truculent,"  beneath 
her  snow-white  wand,  is  transformed 
from  a  lion  into  a  lamb  ;  you  abso- 
lutely hear  him  bleating;  the  knout 
drops  from  his  hand  ;  he  is  the  very 
emblem  of  primeval  innocence;  Adam 
before  the  Fall. 

Thrice  happy  they  with  whom  he 
communes  —  commerces  at  such  a 
season  !  Their  bread  is  baked  —  their 
immortality  is  secured  —  and  a  voice 
is  heard  crying,  "  Oh  !  bards  !  live 
for  ever  !"  He  pats  each  pretty  poet- 
aster on  the  pate  with  his  paw,  and 
thenceforth  in  Paternoster  it  is  an 
Apollo.  Under  a  benignant  star  wert 
tliou  born,  Henry  Sewell  Stokes! 
Hadst  thou  flourished  but  one  little 
month  ago,  a  cruel  frost  from  the 
bitiusr  North  might  have  chilled  thy 
blnsMMijs;  but  the  first  of  August  is 
a  Suint's  day  in  the  calendar  ot  criti- 
ciMii;  and  like  a  rose-tree  full  in 
bearing,  thy  poem  shall  shed  un- 
scathed its  .sweet  scents  over  the 
ulderness.  It  »hall  not  be  born  to 
"  i-li  uuseen;  tuauy  noses  shall  smell 
'l-  ;  and  over  its  fragrant  crim- 
ie  eyes  of  many  maidens  let 

pensive  tear. 

HK  LAY  01   THE  DESERT!"  —  a 
title—  a  touching  text  —and  on 
,we  shall  discourse  inost  excellent 


music— and  preach  a  small  s,.|  :lio- 
netie,  whirh  liaply  shall  Miothe  our 
subscribers  to  sleep  u  ith  a  congenial 
strain. — "  Tin.  L\v!" — 'Tis  a  plra- 
Hantand  ingenious  misnomer.  "  L  n  " 
suggests  the  idea  of  something  u  ild 
and  irregular — jEolian,  rather  than 
Jew-harp-like  —  some  such  soug  as 
the  Silvans  might  play  to  Pan  -ink- 
in.-  hairily  asleep  in  the  forest,  and 
drawing  up  his  hoofs  in  a  dnam. 
Or  it  reminds  us  of  travelling  Trou- 
badour singing  to  captive  king — or 
of  him  of  whom  'twas  said — 

"  The  last  of  all  the  bards  iras  hr, 
Who  sang  of  Border  chivalry ;" 

a  strain  the  gracious  Muses  will  not 
willingly  let  die — no,  not  while  those 
silvery  sisters,  the  Ettrick  and  the 
Yarrow,  blent  with  the  taintless 
Tweed,  by  abbeyed  banks  and  keep- 
crowned  braes,  in  sunshiny  and  sha- 
ded music,  flow  proudly  to  the  sea. 

But  the  "  Lay"  of  Henry  Sewell 
Stokes  is  all  in  Spenserian  stanzas — 
and  many  a  gross  has  he  given — 
fourteen  to  the  dozen — till  arithme- 
tic stands  agliast,  and  her  twins,  ad- 
dition and  multiplication,  fade  away 
into  nought,  swooning  at  the  dim 
foresight  of  the  final  sum.  Their  souls 
die  within  them  at  the  bare  imagi- 
nation of  the  "  Tottle  of  the  Whole." 

Yes,  he  is  the  longest — the  length- 
iest —  the  most  interminable  and 
eternal  layman  of  the  age.  'Ti>  im- 
possible to  speak  of  him  without  a 
contradiction  of  terms.  Time  treads 
on  the  heels  of  eternity;  space  l«>se>, 
all  bounds;  and  standing  ou  a  shore- 
less sea — if  that  indeed  be  practi- 
cable— we  feel  that  the  metaphysical 
mind  strives  in  vain  to  conceive 
limits  to  infinitude.  Yet  some  mys- 
tery is  here,  which  may  neither  l> 
aualy/ed  nor  followed.  For  true  it 
is,  or  seems  to  bo,  that  the  Lay  has 
an — End.  To  it,  as  to  all  other  hu- 
man works— even  the  great  wall  ol 
China — is  appended  that  incompre- 
hensible word — Finis.  \\u  feel  that 
the  Lay  is  over  at  last — and  yet  that 
the  Last  Day  has  not  come.  To  re- 
concile these  two  great  truths,  i-,  \ve. 
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verily  believe,  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  present  capacity,  merged  as  mind 
here  is  in  matter,  and  circumscribed 
in  its  reaches  by  those  slaves  the 
Seven  Senses,  so  fond  of  playing  the 
tyrants  in  their  thraldom,  and  making 
their  shame  their  pride. 

So  much  for  the  first — now  for  the 
second  clause  of  our  text. 

THE  DESERT  !  Is  it  the  Great  De- 
sert ?  The  Great  Desert  of  Africa, 
so  nobly  sung  by  George  K.  Rickards, 
of  Trinity  College,  in  a  poem,  crown- 
ed at  Oxford  with  Sir  Roger  New- 
digate's  prize  ?  If  so,  ought  the  world 
to  weep  or  smile,  while  she  wonders 
at  the  strange  coincidence,  and  to 
which  of  the  mighty  rivals  shall  she 
assign  the  palm  ?  First  hear  Mr 
Rickards : — 

"  The  sun  hath  set — yet,  mark'd  you  from 
afar, 

High  o'er  that  hill,  which  thrones  the 
western  star, 

In  dim  relief  against  yon  streak  of  red, 

The  stately  camel  rears  his  dusky  head  ? 

No  bright  illusion  this,  of  hope  untrue, 

Their  shadowy  forms  are  nearing  on  the 
view — 

They  come  : — e'en  now  the  far-stretch'd 
eye  may  scan 

The  pictured  outlines  of  the  caravan  ; 

Like  marshall'd  band  appears  their  long 
array, 

As  down  yon  steep  they  wind  their  toil- 
some way. 

First  in  the  troop,  elate  with  conscious 
prido, 

The  leader  camel  asks  no  human  guide ; 

To  him  the  herd  th'  unenvied  post  assign, 

Each  knows  his  rank,  and  fills  the  des- 
tined line  ; 

Next  steeds  and  chiefs,  a  mingled  train, 
appear, 

And  slaves,  reluctant  fallowing,  swell  the 
rear. " 

What  simple,  yet  original  imagery ! 
What  flowing,  yet  faultless  expres- 
sion !  "  Mark'd  you  from  afar !" 
How  imaginative,  yet  rational,  the 
appeal  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
reader  !  "  From  afar."  Vague,  inde- 
finite, and  sublime, — Avhile  it  makes 
us  feel  that  the  poet  would  not  use  a 
word  for  the  sole  sake  of  the  rhyme, 
for  the  whole  world.  Observe  how 
the  camel's  head  is  higher  than  the 
western  star.  The  western  star  is 
throned  on  the  hill— that  is,  sitting 
on  it — o'er  which  the  ship  of  the  de- 
sert rears  high  his  top-gallant-mast. 
But  no  comparison  is  drawn  between 


the  western  star  and  the  camel's 
head.  That  is  finely  left,  in  the  con- 
scious power  and  pride  of  genius,  to 
the  reader's  fancy.  It  is  left  doubt- 
ful whether  or  no  the  star  were  ca- 
mel-eclipsed. Far  grander  is  the 
image  expressed.  The  dusky  head 
of  the  camel  in  dim  relief  against 
yon  streak  of  red  !  Not  the  whole 
camel,  mind  ye,  but  his  simple  head. 
That  his  body  will  follow,  we  have 
all  the  assurance  that  scepticism  can 
have,  in  the  established  and  immu- 
table laws  of  nature.  In  due  time, 
depend  upon  it,  the  corpus  delicti 
will  make  its  appearance.  Nay,  much 
sooner  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed ;  and  not  only  that  one  stately  ca- 
mel, in  particular,  with  the  dusky 
head,  but  hundreds  of  others  whose 
shadowy  forms,  asking  no  dim  relief 
from  yon  streak  of  red,  are  nearing 
on  the  view.  But,  look  steadily  at 
them,  and  assure  yourself  that  "  no 
bright  illusion  this  of  hope  untrue." 
No  bright  illusion, — although  from 
its  being  dim  and  dusky,  you  might 
naturally  fall  into  the  error  of  think- 
ing it  so.  Above  all,  be  confident 
that  these  camels  are  not  the  mirage. 
The  mirage  is  an  illusive  vapour, 
seeming  to  be  a  lake.  These  are 
flesh  and  blood,  hided  and  hairy,  and 
each  with  a  ball  of  flesh  beneath  each 
foot,  to  fit  him  for  making  his  way  ra- 
pidly and  pleasantly  along  the  sands. 
Observe,  too,  how,  in  his  inspiration- 
fit,  the  young  poet  forgets  his  gram- 
mar,— substitutes  rears  for  rear, — 
till  for  him  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten that  verse— 

"  Break  Priscian's  head,  and  ravish  all 
the  Nine." 

How  naturally  he  speaks  of  the 
caravan  !  "  The  pictured  outlines." 
Not  the  real  outlines,  observe ;  for 
that  would  be  plain  dull  matter-of- 
fact.  But  remembering  Horace's  ad- 
vice, "  Ut  pictura  jjoesis,"  our  bard, 
while  writing  his  poem,  supposes 
himself  looking  at  a  picture,  and  con- 
ceives, not  from  the  desert  itself,  but 
abit  of  canvass.  "Like  marshall'd  band 
appears  their  long  array."  That  it  -is 
so  he  will  not  venture  to  assert,  for 
he  still  fears  it  may  be  all  illusion, 
and  that  what  appears  a  caravan  may, 
in  sad  truth,  I>e  but  mirage.  Rarely 
indeed  do  we  meet  in  the  same  in- 
dividual, especially  an  under-gradu- 
ate,  with  siR'Ji  a  promising  union  of 
...  ' 
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caution  and  enthusiasm. 
yon  stoep  they  wind  their  toilsome 
way,"  beam  a  beautiful  and  close  re- 
semblance— wliirli  could  only  have 
been  suggested  by  ii  L'enius  as  vivid 
an  original — to  Gray's  forgotten  lines 

"  At  down  the  steep  of  Snowdeu's  shag- 
gy hiilc. 

Tlu-y  wound,  with  toilsome march, their 
long  army." 

^liyacaravan,intravellingthrough 
tin-  (Jreat  Desert,  should  march  up 
snnd-hills  throning  the  western  star, 
except  it  be  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  marching  down  them  again,  lest 
we  break  the  charm  of  the  passage 
we  shall  not  conjecture;  any  more 
than  we  shall  conjecture  why  King 
Edward  marched  hie  long  array  up 
and  then  down  Snowden's  shaggy 
side, — a  manoeuvre  which  we  have  al- 
ways contemplated  with  that  wonder 
which  is  the  daughter  of  ignorance, 
and  which  sheds  an  obscure  splen- 
dour over  the  incomprehensible  cha- 
racter of  all  great  military  achieve- 
ments. "  To  him  the  herd  th'  un- 
envied  post  assign,"  contains  a  fund 
— a  treasure  of  zoological  knowledge. 
That  not  one  of  all  those  long  array 
of  camels  should  have  envied  the 
post  of  his  leader,  is  a  fact  which 
proves  them  all,  male  and  female,  to 
have  been  either  free  "  from  that  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  ambition, 
or  to  have  successfully  smothered  its 
fires  under  a  strict  system  of  disci- 
pline and  subordination.  But  that 
they,  taking  upon  themselves  the 
election,  assigned  his  post  to  their 
leader,  is  a  fact  illustrative  of  so 
much  sagacity  in  the  camel — and 
such  well-reasoned  and  soundly-di- 
gested knowledge  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary affairs — that  we  are  delighted  to 
believe  it  on  the  authority  of  George 
K.  Rickards,  and  Mr  M'Farlane— if 
such  be  the  creed  of  that  gentleman 
— though  overlooked  by  Buffon,  Cu- 
vier,  and  Griffiths.  "  Next  chiefs 
and  steeds,  a  mingled  train,  appear" — 
is  a  lino  altogether  worthy  of  the 
rest  of  the  passage — the  repetition 
of  the  word  "  appear"  having  a  fine 
effect ;  and  the  reader  being  left  in 
n  poetical  dubiety, whether  the  chiefs 
are  on  horseback,  or  each  leading  his 
-teed  l>y  the  bridle,  from  fear  of  ac- 
cident— though,  for  our  own  parts, 
we  should  prefer  in  such  a  situation 
what  Leigh  Hunt  call*  u  some  horse* 
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"As  down     back,"  and  bo  willing  to  take  the 
chance  of  beini:  dismounted,  rather 
than  the  certainty  of  beinir  Kicked. 
"Andslftves.re-lwtant  following,  swell 
the  rear" — is  a  truly  Oxonian  line? 
and  that  is  the  hi-_rhe-t  praise  that  can 
be  bestowed  upon  any  ten  conM-m- 
tive  syllables.    That  the  slaves  <lis- 
liked  their  condition  and  situation, 
we  do  not  doubt;  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve they  ventured  to  shew  any  re- 
luctance— for  that  would   have  in- 
sured them  instantly  a  sound  flog' 
ging;  nor,  classical  as  the  expression 
may  be,  do  we  Goths  see  any  pecu- 
liar merit — or  indeed  accuracy — in 
"  swell  the  rear" — since  the  slaves 
—a  few  drivers  excepted — entirely 
composed  it.  Thatthe  drivers — when- 
ever the  slaves  shewed  themselves  at 
a  chance  time  "  reluctant,"  "  swell- 
ed their  rear,"  is  more  than  proba- 
ble; but  farther  the  deponent  say- 
eth  not.     The  passage,  as  a  whole, 
is  certainly  a  fine  one  ;  and  we  are 
sorry  that  the  rigid  rules  of  criticism 
imperiously  forbid  us  to  preach  long- 
er about  one  Poem,  when  we  are 
prosing  about  another — so,  leaving 
the  Desert  of  Mr  George  K.  Rickards, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  "general  laxity 
and  feebleness  of  his  style,  shews 
himself  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  let 
us  enter  the   Desert  of  Mr  Henry 
Sewell   Stokes,   whose    claims    are 
somewhat  dubious  to  that  character. 
It  is  what  Mr  Rickards  so  finely 
calls  "  a  dim  relief,"  to  turn  from  the 
Great  African  Desert  to  the  Small 
Dartmoor.  One  is  apttobe  lost  in  the 
African  Desert — for  it  is  nearly  as  dan- 
gerous in  its  dust  as  the  North  Bridge 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.   A  Simoom 
or  Sirocco  is  almost  as  bad  as  an 
Easterly-Harr ;  and  we  pity  a  caravan 
on  its  way  to  Timbuctoo,  as  tenderly 
as  we  pity  the  Telegraph  Coach  on 
its  way  to  Glasgow.     Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  has  yet  discovered 
the  means  of  consuming  its  own  sand, 
as  some  engines  consume  their  own 
smoke ;  ana  we  never  look  at  the 
basket  of  the  latter,  where,  in  more 
sense-  than  one,  "  Slaves,  reluctant 
following,  swell  the  rear,"  without 
feelings  of  the  most  Christian  com- 
miseration.    But  fron>  nil  such  pain- 
ful   sympathies    Mr   Henry   S<-\\ell 
Stokes  sets  us  free ;  for  he  is  n  pe- 
destrian, and, staff  in  hand,  setslxo 
ly  off  for  the  distant  l)e«-n  of  l>;irt- 
moor,  without  even  making  his  wiH 
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— such  is  bis  oblivion  of  all  sublu- 
nary affairs.  Imagination  follows  bim 
with  awe,  on  bis  pilgrimage  to  re- 
gions "  beyond  this  visible  diurnal 
sphere,"  while  Hope  cheers  our 
dream  with  prophetic  whispers  of 
his  return,  on  some  distant  day,  to 
the  bosom  of  his  disconsolate  family, 
two  stone  lighter  at  least,  his  figure 
like  whipcord,  his  face  brown  as  a 
berry,  his  mother  tongue  no  longer 
in  bis  mouth,  but  gabbling  a  strange 
jargon  caught  among  the  Tors, — an 
indigenous  dialect,  not  unlike  that 
with  which  our  dear  Shepherd  bathes 
the  lips  of  Mador  of  the  Moor, — de- 
livered in  a  sort  of  metre,  too,  which 
occasionally  reminds  us  in  this  nether 
sphere  of  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

Mr  Stokes  has  been,  he  tells  us, 
from  his  cradle  upwards,  a  lover  of 
solitude.  So  have  we.  He  seems  to 
have  been  born  at  Gibraltar,  which 
he  kindly  assures  us  is  likewise  call- 
ed Calpe.  We  were  not.  There,  in 
boyhood,  he  used  to  climb  the  cliffs, 
where  he  says  "  his  musings  were 
subject  to  no  mortal  interruption," 
save  when  they  were  "  disturbed  by 
some  squalling  ape."  In  like  man- 
ner, our  musings  are  often  interrupt- 
ed— on  the  Calton  Hill — or,  as  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  Sanctum,  by  "  a  squall- 
ape  ;"  but  the  squall  is  nothing, 


when  one  is  accustomed  to  it.  He 
seems  also  to  have  sought  for  soli- 
tude, some  years  ago,  in  some  part 
of  Spain,  but  was  disturbed — -just  as 
we  too  often  are  out  of  Spain — by 
mules  and  asses.  So,  to  indulge  his 
passion  for  self  and  solitude,  he  has 
penetrated,  with  the  spirit  of  a  Mun- 
go  Park,  into  the  interior  of  Dart- 
moor, and  on  his  return  will  be 
fairly  entitled  to  the  reward  and 
prize  of  L.  10,000,  which  Govern- 
ment, we  understand,  have  declared 
their  resolution  not  to  bestow  on  any 
foolish  mariner  who  may  reach  the 
North  Pole,  or  sail  through  the  North- 
west Passage — discoveries  which,  if 
made,  would  be  barren  of  all  useful 
practical  results — but  to  give  it  to 
the  first  adventurous  spirit  who  shall 
bring  back  authentic  intelligence  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  moral,  in- 
tellectual, and  physical  world  of  our 
own  many  unexplored  interiors,  or 
even  exteriors,  centre  or  circumfe- 
rence, of  this  our  partially  civilized 
and  enclosed  native  country.  We 
hope  tbat;  in  these  "  piping  times  of 
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peace,"  the  "interritapttbcs"  of  these 
kingdoms  will  desire  to  share  with 
Mr  Stokes  the  danger  and  glory  of 
such  enterpris  es,  and  trust  that,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  century,  we  shall 
have  a  map  of  England,  at  once  so 
minutely  accurate,  and  so  sweeping!  y 
comprehensive,  that  the  march  of  in- 
tellect and  of  agriculture  will  meet 
with  no  impediment,  and  Dartmoor 
exist  only  in  the  Lay  of  the  Desert. 

We  know  not  whether  Mr  Stokes's 
pilgrimage  to  the  Desert  has  been 
prompted  solely  by  his  love  of  self 
and  solitude,  or  by  his  love  of  science 
and  of  his  kind.  Pants  he  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge — es- 
pecially in  the  geographical  depart- 
ment ?  Or  daunners  he  away  to  daw- 
dle and  twaddle  in  the  Desert,  to 
"  babble  about  brown  fields,"  and  sit 
like  a  simpleton  till  he  catches  a  cold 
that  may  spread  from  his  posteriors 
to  his  pericranium,  on  damp  clammy 
stones,  against  the  dripping  death  of 
whose  unsunned  chilliness  two  pair 
of  corduroy  breeches,  and  an  equal 
number  of  flannel  drawers,  will  be 
found  a  fallacious  protection  ?  We 
shrewdly  suspect  that  the  poor  young 
gentleman  is  a  misanthrope.  Nay 
— there  is  no  shrewdness  shewn  in 
such  suspicion ;  for  Mr  Stokes  is  not 
ashamed  to  confess  the  melancholy 
truth.  He  is  at  once  Timon  and 
Tims.  He  thus  addresses  the  De- 
sert: 

"  I  to  thee  hie,  because  my  soul  is  sick, — 
Sick  with  mankind  and  their  disgusting 

ways ; 

Although  but  lately  kindled  my  life's  ivick, 
And  but  now  gathering  into  manhood's 

blaze, 
Much   hath   it   felt   the   world's  foul 

murfty  haze ; 
Ay, — I  have  lived  quite  long  enough  to 

tell, 
That    Love,    Truth,    Virtue,    in    the 

world's  wild  maze 
Perish, — they  cannot  bide  the  boisterous 

swell — 
Corruption's  mighty   surge — that   roars 

their  funeral  knell." 

Mr  Stokes  is  in  a  sad  taking.  Bet- 
ter far  for  himself,  at  least — if  worse 
for  the  world — that  he  had  remained 
among  the  squalling  apes  at  Gibral- 
tar. Perhaps,  instead  of  his  soul  be- 
ing sick,  it  is  only  his  stomach.  The 
two  are  often  confounded  by  people 
who  think  themselves  poetical ;  but 
the  difference  is  well  kuowii  and 
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by  tin-  simplest 
in  medicine ;  ami  we 
Htrongly  and  earnestly — nay,  serious- 
ly and  solemnly— recommend  to  Mr 
Stoke*  a  dose  of  Glaubers. 

Let  Hi* prima  via  be  well  cleaned 
out— as  well  as  a  blackleg's  purse 
\\itli  a  bad  hook  after  the  Derby — 
and  a  day  or  two  al'ter\vard>,  lie  may, 
without  (Lander — nay,  with  great  pro- 
priety, retire  to  the  Desert—  not  for- 
jrettiiiL'  to  put  a  cold  fowl  and  u quart- 
ern loaf  in  hi-  pouch,  for  he  will  wax 
e\cccdiiii.r.y'/«y>  when  the  salts  have 
done  their  work  ;  and  then,  instead 
of  giving  way  to  melancholy,  why,  he 
will  be  busy  picking  a  merry  thought, 
and  betting  right  hand  against  left 
which  is  first  to  be  married.  What 
sort  of  society,  pray,  lias  Mr  Stokes 
been  moving  in  since  he  bade  fare- 
well to  the  apes  of  Gibraltar,  that  he 
is  sick  with  "  mankind  and  their  dis- 
gusting ways  ?"  Has  lie  a  cottage 
in  ( 'ockaigue  ?  A  box  in  Little  Bri- 
tain ?  To  what  practices  does  he 
allude  .-  Is  he  hand  and  glove  with 
Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt  ?  Their 
ways  certainly  are  disgusting  enough 
—but  who  supposes  that  they  belong 
to  "  mankind  ?"  Let  him  associate 
for  a  short  time  with  the  common 
run  of  Christians,  and  he  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  moment  a  hu- 
man creature  conducts  himself  "  in 
disgusting  ways,"  he  is  kicked  .out  of 
company.  The  gorge  does  i  ise— nay, 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  stomach  does 
get  sick — at  the  "  disgusting  ways" 
of  Cockneys;  but  how  illogical  to  rea- 
son from  brute  to  man, and  to  believe, 
because  the  one  is  disgusting,  that 
the  other  may  not  be  delightful  V  Let 
Mr  Stokes  but  try — and  we  lay  our 
lives  on  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment. Let  him  cut  all  hi-  present 
cronies — just  as  he  cut  the  squalling 
apes  of  Gibraltar;  let  him  quit  Cock- 
aigne as  a  place  of  residence,  and  lie 
nrty  depend  ii|x»n  it,  that,  on  his 
entrance  into  England,  he  will  find 
some  ~pot  more  suitable,  even  to  a 
lover  of  solitude,  than  Dartmoor  De- 
sert. 'Tis  an  absurd  place,  not- 
withstanding Mr  Carrington's  craze 
about  it;  but  then  Mr  Carrinirton  is 
a  man  of  genius,  and  ran  find  "  -«T- 
inons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every 
thing."  Not  so  Mr  Stokes — to  whom 
a  -tone  i-  a  stone,  a  -tump  a  stump; 
although  he  has  no  r'nJd  I.,  r.nnplaiu, 
tor  tin-  L'rcat  principle  of 
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tion  reigns  all  over  the  world,  and  to 
him,  as  to  other  men,  <  .i.ml.er  s«lte 
are  Glauber  salt-,  a  pur.-e  a  purjv, 
an  emetic  an  emetic,  though  a  nmo. 
i-  not  necessarily  a  desert,  i>ora  lay  'PI 
his  hand-  by  any  means  a  poem.  Mr 
Stoke-  seem--  occasionally  not  a 
unauiiable  young  man.  "  Life's  \\irk" 
is  an  expression  that  she\\  -  sunn- 
humility,  and  su-i/e-t-  the  imJi-je  of 
a  farthini:  candle  ;  hut  he  relapses 
into  a  bad  habit  of  self-conceit  \\  lien 
bespeaks  of  it  "  gatherim.'  into  man- 
hood's blaxe,"  for  no  human  eye,  no 
human  Imagination,  ev  errathh  world 
saw  the  bla/e  of  a  farthiiiLf  candle — 
twinkle  in  the  proper  word — or  ra- 
ther twinkling  in  the  rocket.  Tin- 
concluding  line  of  the  stanxa  is  meant 
to  be  mairniticent,  but  it  conies  in 
awkwardly  upon  the  hlaxini:  wick  of 
the  farthing  candle;  whatever  Mr 
Stoke- — misunderstand!  ni.'  Mill  on — 
may  be  disposed  to  think  to  the 
contrary,  a. knell  and  a  roar  are  two 
sounds  most  different  to  all  > 
of  a  moderate  length,  and  with 
drums  not  of  ben-leath.-r ;  and  if 
love,  truth,  and  virtue,  have  all  pe- 
rished in  the  world's  wild  imixe, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  re-u 
tion  by  the  Humane  Society,  Mr 
Stokes,  instead  of  retiring  to  the 
Moor  of  Dart,  ought  to  scorn  to  sur- 
vive the  death  of  all  that  makes  life 
of  any  value,  and,  like  Cato  of  I  tica, 
read  Plato  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  and  with  the  spit  seek  refuge 
in  suicide  on  the  kitchen  die  - 
"  But  Itatfan  Imur  and  Ivan  intlie  icoil.l, 
The  din  of  mortals  overwIirlmM  the  roar 
\\  ith  \\hirli  tin-  sin-;..'  it^  mighty  masses 

burl'd 
Against    the    bulwarks    «.l    the    wi-Uern 

shore ; 
In  half  an  huttr  it  ffi-m\l  the  troili 

o'er ; 
I  cliinh'd  the  steep — the  tr.Mibl.-r,  man, 

seem'd  deu-l, 
The  sea's  \vat  drown'd  in  human  din  in> 

more  ; 
Where  dwelt  tin-  timi.1   partrlJge  did    I 

tread, 
Ami   in  the  eagle's  realm  aerial  lift 

head." 

We  shall  suppose   that   Mr  Stoki 
a-  he  was  not  walking  for  a 
did  the  distance  at  about  the  rate 
four   miles  an   hour — Avhich,  if  tlu 
day  was  hot,  must    ha\e  put  him  ii 
to  a  profuse  perspiration— a 
t-ueai.      Two   mill's,  therefore,  fro* 
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a  flourishing  seaport  town,  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  inhabited  world — 
out  of  the  reach  of  mankind  and  all 
their  disgusting  ways.  With  what  a 
face  he  must  have  left  the  suburbs ! 
Conscious  of  the  high  emprize  on 
which  he  was  bound,  how  must  he 
have  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  ragged 
urchins  squalling  round  his  path,  till 
his  eyes,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
met  the  lines  intersecting  the  sky, 
and  all  fluttering  with  okf  seamen's 
jackets  and  trowsers,  exposed  to 
sale  in  Petticoat-lane  !  Had  it  been 
known  in  the  town  that  he  was  about 
to  plunge  all  alone  into  the  perils  of 
the  desert,  and  to  encounter  single- 
handed  all  the  monsters, 

"  Gorgons,    and   hydras,  and  chimeras 
dire," 

with  which  the  imagination  of  a  ti- 
mid nautical  population  dreamt  it  to 
be  infested,  his  exit  would  have  been 
attended  from  the  Pig  and  Whistle 
with  a  band  of  instrumental  music, 
in  which  the  cloth-covered  marrow- 
bones and  cleavers  would  to  the 
muffled  town-drum  have  moaned  to 
the  self-devoted  hero  an  everlasting 
farewell. 

"  In  half  cm  hour  it  seem'd  the  world  ivas 
o'er  /" 

About  the  time  consumed  by  a  rea- 
sonable sermon.    Did  the  world  give 
o'er  by  degrees,  like  a  pound  of  melt- 
ing butter,  or  smack  all  in  a  moment 
likea  burst  bladder?  Forthefirstmile 
or  so,  there  must  have  been, — nay, 
there  were — for  we  have  ourselves 
been  in  them,andat  divers  times,  and 
in  sundry  manner,  slaked  our  thirst 
both  with  blue  ruin  and  heavy  wet  at 
their  nut-brown  oval  oak-tables — here 
and  there,  as  if  dropped  from  heaven, 
small,  comfortable,  well-kept  change- 
houses,  or  publics,  into  whose  ever- 
open  doors  we  were  smiled  and  be- 
guiled, courted  and  curtsied,  by  slim- 
waisted  maiden  or  barrel-bellied  ma- 
tron, wide  awake  to  the  wishes  of 
wayfaring  men,  and  "  swifter   than 
meditation  or  the   wings  of  love," 
away  and  back  again  with  a  plateful 
of  poached  eggs,  or   welsh-rabbits, 
Avhich  in  half  an  hour,  nay,  in  far  less 
time,  "  were  o'er,"  like  the  vanished 
world.     We  have  too  good  an  opi- 
nion of  Mr  Stokes,  in  spite  of  his 
misanthropy,  to  believe  his  stomach 
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— as  well  as  his  soul — dead  to  all  or- 
dinary feelings  of  humanity;  and  do 
not  doubt,  to  use  his  own  poetical 
language,  that  "  he  hurled  mighty 
masses  "  of  toasted  cheese  down  his 
gullet,  accordirig  to  "  mankind's  dis- 
gusting ways,"  washing  them  down 
with  a  deluge  of  brown-stout,  before 
burying  himself  in  the  central  soli- 
tude ot  the  desert,  perhaps  a  mite  oil' 
that  House  of  Entertainment  for  Man 
and  Horse.  Perhaps  a  pigeon-pie  Avas 
in  him,  when  treading  among  the  "  ti- 
mid partridges"  in  the  moor.  But 
that  eagles  have  their"  realm  aerial" 
within  ten  minutes  run  of  a  donkey 
from  a  town,  where  Tars  overwhelm 
with  their  din  the  ocean's  roar,  is, 
we  suspect,  a  traveller's  tale,  nor 
could  we  swallow  it,  even  were  Mr 
Stokes  to  shew  us  the  stuffed  body 
of  an  alleged  Bird  of  Jove,  which  he 
had  shot  in  that  remote  desert  with 
a  single  ball  from  his  shillela  right 
through  the  heart.  The  creature  he 
saw  must  have  been  a  goose. 

But  what  have  we  got  here  ?  Lord 
Byron  ?  Indeed ! 

"  Exception    grand  of   these  degenerate 

days  ! 

Exception  grand  of  thy  degenerate  caste  ! 
In  comet  travel,  and  in  comet  blaze, 
Thy  genius  o'er  the  mental  midnight  past, 
While  the  dull  common  orbs  look'd  quite 

aghast. 

But  soon  was  ended  thy  sublime  career, 
Thy  glorious  course  for  man  was,  ah  !   too 

fast, — 
Ay — and  'twas  when  thy  ray  most  bright 

and  clear, 
Illumed,  alas !  it  sank,  never  to  reappear  1" 

Mr  Stokes,  squatted  on  the  furze, 
half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  world, 
no  doubt  imagines  himself  a  compeer 
of  Childe  Harold ;  and  inwardly — we 
had  almost,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  writ- 
ten mentally — compares  himself  with 
Byron,  when  he  says, 
"  To  sit  alone,  and  gaze  o'er  flood  and 

fell,"  &c. 

Now,  the  bird  called  a  Booby,  perch- 
ed with  his  fat  doup  on  a  large  stone, 
about  a  ton  weight,  in  the  slush  of 
a  creek,  half  asleep,  digesting  a  floun- 
der, is  just  every  whit  as  much  ti 
bird,  and  as  scientifically  included  in 
the  class  Aves,  as  an  Eagle,  sitting- 
broad  awake  on  a  cliff  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  staring  at  the 
sun  to  clear  his  eyes  before  he  sets 
sail  on  his  vans  to  "  prey  in  distant 
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isles."  But  tbo  moment  lie  begins  to 
flap  himself  up  six  feet  above  ttie 
level  of  the  shore  at  low  water,  lie 
t'rrls  painfully  that  lie  is  a  Booby; 
thougn,  to  do  him  justice,  wo  ques- 
tion if  he  knows  ot  the  e\i>tnu-e  of 
the  Eagle.  Just  so  —  and  yet  not  just 
80  —  with  Mr  Stokes,  lie  must  know, 
figuratively  -p.  -akin?,  that  he  is  a 
Booby,  anil  that  too  most  painfully, 
the  moment  he  attempts  to  fly.  But, 
uulike  his  brother  Booby,  the  bird, 
he  bethinks  him  of  the  Eagle  —  that 
is,  of  Byron  —  and,  forgetful  of  the 
prodigious  weight  which  he  con- 
stantly carries  behind,  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  liis  finlike  flappers,  nothing 
less  will  satisfy  him  than  to  mount 
into  what  is  called  the  empyrean,  as 
if  he  belonged  to  the  genus  Falco. 
To  the  immediate  consequences  of 
this  shot-star  ambition,  decency  pre- 
vents us  from  making  more  than  a 
slight  allusion  as  we  pass  along  ;  but 
the  ultimate  consequences  are  not 
only  shameful  as  the  others  are,  but 
fatal  ;  and  fatty  gets  a  fall  which 
shews  him  in  the  shape  of  a  pan- 
cake. 

Pray  —  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
indulge  in  a  little  verbal  criticism  — 
what  does  Mr  Stokes  mean  by  "  ex- 
ception of  degenerate  days  '{"  And 
does  he  really,  now,  in  his  heart  think 
these  days  degenerate  ?  Are  they 
degenerate  from  the  virtue  of  the 
olden  time  ?  If  he  says  so,  alas  !  was 
poor  Byron  the  man  to  restore  their 
raciness  ?  Are  they  degenerate  from 
the  genius  of  the  olden  time  ?  If  he 
says  so,  then  we  must  change  him 
from  a  biped  and  a  booby  into  a  qua- 
druped and  an  ass;  and  even  then 
the  sentiment  is  too  much  to  suffer 
from  the  largest  animal  of  the  class 
that  "  chews  the  thistle." 

"  Exception  grand  ofib  y  degenerate  caste.  " 
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Mr  Stokes  be  pleased,  next 
time  he  goes  to  the  Desert,  to  make 
out  a  list  of  names  of  noblemen  dis- 
'tinguished  by  all  mental  endow- 
ments, during  any  preceding  age,  as 
numerous  as  that  which  now  glori- 
fies the  peerage  ?  Has  he  ever  looked 
into  an  Army  or  Navy  list  ?  Or  read 
a  Gazette  ?  Were  Wellington's  aide- 
de-camps  degenerate  from  their  sires 
of  old  ';  Was  all  the  blood  of  our  no- 
bility, so  prodigally  shed  on  field  and 
flood,  from  the  era  of  the  French  re- 
volution, to  that  of  the  battle  of  Wa- 


terloo.base  blood  and  poor,  in  compa- 
rison with  tlie  liL'h  and  rich  bloou  of 
tlm>e  uiulegenerate  heroic  families, 
the  Stokeses  and  the  Sewells,  the  t  \\o 
main  branches  of  the  great  Trunk, — 
the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  illus- 
trious House  of  Tims  -  In  all  this  he 
sln-ws  liiinself — if  not  alow-born — a 
low-bred  man.  In  low  birth,  there  is 
no  disgrace — none  but  fools  think  so — 
and  we  should  not  esteem  him  the  less 
— but  the  more — were  he  to  turn  out 
to  be  a  natural  son  of  the  tailor  who 
wrote  the  Age.  But  low-breeding  i« 
shameful,  in  all  who  have  had  the  luck 
to  be  born  at  all,  and  peculiarly  so  in 
one  who  pretends  that  he  cannot  en- 
dure "mankind's  disgusting  ways;" 
indeed  we  have  uniformly  remarked, 
that  he  who  plucks  up  courage  to 
sneer  at  Lords,  is  the  creature  who 
would  volunteer  to  lick  their  spittle, 
in  the  most  "  disgustful  way ;"  and 
if  spit  upon  accidentally  by  a  noble- 
man, would  pride  himself  on  the  ex- 
pectoration, and  thenceforth  claim 
three  gobs  on  his  scutcheon.  Mr 
Stokes,  like  all  other  poetasters,  treats 
us  with  the  old  story  of  the  comet 
Byron  has  been  compared  to  a  comet 
about  a  billion  times^at  the  very  low- 
est computation.  Pray,  did  Mr  Stokes 
ever  see  a  comet  ?  To  the  eye,  it 
neither  travels,  nor  blazes,  nor  par- 
ticularly passes  over  midnight.  It 
seems  a  soft  lazy  light,  at  which  Mr 
Stokes,  genteely  tucking  up  the  tails 
of  his  coat,  might  warm  his  poste- 
riors. The  dull  common  orbs — so  he 
chooses  to  libel  the  stars — do  not 
look  quite  aghast  at  a  comet  They 
know  their  own  place  and  keep  it, 
and  do  not  fear  but  that  he  will  keep 
his,  however  eccentric  may  be  his 
orbit.  With  regard  to  Byron  again, 
did  all  the  dulfcommon  orbs,  alias 
all  the  great  living  poets  of  Britain, 
look  quite  aghast  on  his  porten- 
tous career  ?  All  of  them  either  ad- 
mired, loved,  or  pitied  him ;  even 
those  whose  innocuous  brightness, 
in  his  unhappy  and  diseased  temper, 
he  vainly  strove  to  stain  with  ridicule 
and  abuse.  Mr  Stokes  is  mistaken, 
too,  in  supposing  that  the  life  of  a  co- 
met is  short.  Comets  are  as  ancient 
as  the  fixed  stars — the  transitory  ef- 
fulgencies  are  the  meteors. 

"  Thy  glorious  course  for  man  was,  ah  ! 
too  fast," 

is  about  the  most  miserable  line  that 
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ever  was  written,except  the  one  which 

follows  it — 

"  Ay — and  'twas   when    thy    ray  most 

bright  and  clear 
Illumed " 

where  utter  drivel  slobbers  in  wretch- 
ed grammar,  and  the  faculties  are 
exhibited  in  the  last  stage  of  pauper- 
ism. "  It  sank,  never  to  reappear,"  is 
indeed  the  last  sob  of  inanition. 

"  Behold,  a  bard — Ineed  not  tell  hisname, 

Grey  in  the  service  of  servility, 

Whose  pallid  cheek  is  somewhat  tinged 

with  shame, 
With  shame  indeed  it  deeply  tinged  may 

be." 

Who  maybe  this  old  unhappy  crea- 
ture ?  Let  us  turn  over  the  leaves 
and  see.  Here  he  is  again — • 

"  The  apostate  turn'd  him  to  the  world, 

and  join'd 

The  gang  of  hypocrites,  the  servile  throng, 
For  whom  the  gilded  smile  of  Power  is 

coin'd, 
How  strange  he  look'd  the  fawning  crew 

among !" 

Such  is  the  character  this  small 
insignificant  sinner  Henry  Seweii  stokes 
draws  of  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
Faugh !  the  offence  is  rank ;  and  the 
nostrils  are  surprised  to  feel  how 
strong  may  be  the  stinking  breath  of  a 
Lilliputian.  To  look  at  a  poor  poetas- 
ter, with  his  unmeaning  face,  and  silly 
eyes,  you  would  deem  his  disposi- 
tion to  be  milk  and  water — but  it  is 
small  beer  turned  into  vinegar.  Im- 
becility is  almost  always  malignant 
— the  feeble-hearted  are  generally 
foul-mouthed — and  the  weak,  in  a 
world  where  glory  waits  on  power, 
are  in  fretting  envy,  the  most  worth- 
less of  the  wicked.  The  head  of 
that  Illustrious  Man  is  grey ;  for  the 
brain  within,  working  in  intellect 
and  imagination,  for  many  laborious 
and  glorious  years,  has  whitened  the 
locks  that  once  were  dark  as  the 
raven's  wing;  nor  has  Providence 
exempted  him  from  mortal  affliction. 


But  the  world,  whom  his  genius  and 
his  virtue  have  blessed,  the  race 
whom  he  has  elevated  by  the  divine 
spirit  of  his  works,  and  the  spirit  di- 
viner still  of  his  life,  will  hold  his 
name  in  everlasting  honour  and  gra- 
titude :  and  though  loathsome  to  the 
mere  senses,  yet  harmless  after  all 
will  be  the  slime  of  the  reptiles  that 
may  crawl  over  his  grave. 

Literary  jealousy  and  envy,  the 
bitterest  passions  that  poison  the 
heartsblood,  and  political  party-spirit, 
that  as  often  lies  coolly  as  savagely, 
have  for  many  years  been  assailing 
Mr  Southey,  with  little  other  effect 
than  public  scorn  spit  in  the  faces  of 
the  mean  malignants.  But  why 
should  Master  Stokes  join  the  gang  ? 
If  he  be  jealous  of  Mr  Southey,  so 
may  green  cheese  be  jealous  of  the 
moon.  And  as  for  party,  why,  Whigs 
and  Radicals  alike  would  scoff  at  a 
poetaster  who  dignifies  Dartmoor 
with  the  pompous  designation  of  a 
Desert.  His  abuse  of  Mr  Southey 
therefore  must  be  the  abuse  of  a 
heartless  blockhead,  repeating  by 
rote  the  gabble  of  the  geese  with 
whom  he  plowters  about  in  the  same 
pond.  Motive  he  can  have  none ;  his 
libels  are  even  more  ludicrous  than 
loathsome  ;  and  we  are  disposed,  as 
soon  as  our  disgust  subsides,  to  pity 
the  poor  fellow  as  a  Fool.  He  is,  after 
all,  perhaps  a  simpleton  rather  than 
a  sinner. 

Uncle  Toby  we  believe  it  was  who 
dismissed  a  large  bummer  that  had 
been  teazing  him,  out  at  the  window, 
with  some  such  humane  ejaculation 
as  this  "  Go  thy  ways — poor  devil 
— there  is  room  enough  in  the  world 
for  both  thee  and  me" — and  Uncle 
Toby  was  in  the  right  of  it,  for  the 
blockhead  of  a  blue-bottle  had  no 
sting,  and  was  in  his  native  element 
only  in  horse-dung.  But  small  Stokes 
has  a  sting,  which,  though  short  and 
blunt,  is  yet  venomous — and  there- 
fore we  put  our  foot  upon  him — So. 
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KANT  IX  HIS  MISCKI.LANKOL'S  ESSAYS. 


TO  TIIK  KIMTOK  OF  BLACKWOO1>'8  M  \t..\X  I  M.. 


SIR  QnunonwB, 

1  IIAVK  talked  with  you  so  often 
upon  the  grand  philosophic  question 
DC  this  age — the  value  and  interpreta- 
tion of  tlu>  doctrines  ads  juiced  by  the 
great  Thinker  of  Koenigsberg,  that  to 
you  I  shall  not  need  any  apology  for 
drawing  the  public  attention  to  any 
tiling  connected  with  that  subject. 
Perhaps  the  directphilosophy  of  Kant, 
meaning  by  that  term  the  Critical  or 
Transcendental  System,  is  not  alto* 
gether  fitted  for  a  popular  miscellany. 
Though,  candidly  speaking,  I  am  not 
quite  si i re  of  ///"/;  tor  one  excellence 
of  your  thrice-famous  journal  lies  in 
its  vast  compass.  There  is  no  note 
withinthe  gamut  of  human  enquiries, 
and  the  largest  scale  of  human  inte- 
rests, which  has  not  been  sounded  by 
you  on  one  occasion  or  other;  and 
the  true  caution  seems  to  be — not  to 
reject  such  themes  altogether,  but 
(as  in  reality  you  have  done)  to  keep 
them  down  within  their  just  propor- 
tions. After  a  certain  period  of  dis- 
cussion, when  books  have  familiar- 
ized us  with  their  names,  even  the 
most  abstruse  enquirers  after  truth 
become  objects  of  a  mere  popular  in- 
terest in  a  limited  degree.  Fonte- 
nelle  finds  it  convenient  to  expound 
one  mode  of  philosophy  to  a  female 
audience,  Voltaire  and  Algarotti  an- 
other. And  such  facts,  possible  for 
our  ancestors  of  three  generations 
back,  are  much  more  possible  for  our- 
selves, or  ought  to  be,  consistently 
with  our  pretensions.  Yes,  it  will 
be  said,  mere  abstruseness  or  sub- 
tlety, simply  considered,  is  nopriimi 
facie  objection  to  the  policy  of  enter- 
taining a  great  question  even  before 
a  popular  and  mixed  audience.  It  is 
not  for  its  abstruseness  that  we  shrink 
from  the  Transcendental  Philosophy, 
but  for  that  taken  in  connexion  with 
its  visionariness,  and  its  disjunction 
from  all  the  practical  uses  of  life.  In 
an  age  which,  if  ever  any  did,  idol- 
atrixes  the  tangible  and  the  material 
— tlic  shadowy  (but  not  therefore  un- 
real or  baseless)  texture  of  metaphy- 
sics is  certainly  called  into  a  very 
disadvantageous  comparison.  Its  ob- 
jects are  not  those  of  any  parts  of 


knowledge  to  which  modern  curio- 
sity is  directed ;  neither  are  its  wea- 
pons such  as  modern  education  IUIN 
qualified  us  to  wield.  We  are  pow- 
erless for  the  means,  and  without  re- 
verence for  the  ends.  The  subsi- 
diary pursuits  of  Logic,  Psychology, 
&c.  languish  under  the  same  ne-lr.-t 
in  this  country.  And  thus  every  a\  e- 
nue  being  barred  to  this  great  and 
central  philosophy,  our  ignorance, 
gross  in  this  point  as  that  of  tl. 
quimaux, becomes  reciprocally  cause 
and  effect  in  relation  to  our  want  of 
interest.  Yet,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  and  when  vassalage  to  the  eye 
is  most  matured,  and  the  empire  of 
sense  absolutely  systematized  by  edu- 
cation,— still  under  every  obstacle — 
oppression,  thwarting,  stifling,  such 
is  the  imperishable  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  all  the  great  problems 
concerning  its  own  nature  and  desti- 
nation, which,  without  oueexception, 
happen  to  be  metaphysical,  must  and 
will  victoriously  return  upon  us. 

"  Of  Providence,  Foreknowledge,  Will, 

and  Fate, 
Fixed   Fate,    Free  Will,    Foreknowledge 

Absolute," 

the  ruined  angels  of  Milton  (Par. 
Lost,  b.  ii.)  converse,  as  of  the  high- 
est themes  which  could  occupy  their 
thoughts ;  and  these  are  also  the  high- 
est for  man.  Immortality — is  that  a 
natural  prerogative  of  the  human  soul, 
or  a  privilege  superinduced  upon  its 
original  nature?  God — does  he  ex- 
ist l>y  laws  capable  of  a  regular  de- 
monstration, as  Des  Cartes  "(borrow- 
ing from  the  Schoolmen),  and,  upon 
different  grounds,  Samuel  Clarke, 
imagine?  Or  is  He  far  transcend- 
ent to  every  mode  of  apodeictic  evi- 
dence ?  Is  man  free,  i.  e.  has  that 
stupendous  phenomenon  of  human 
nature — the  will,  or  the  practical  rea- 
son— absolute  autonomy  ?  Or  is  that 
also  under  laws  of  mechanism  ':  In 
fart, all  parts  of  knowledge  have  their 
origin  in  Metaphysics,  and,  finally, 
perhaps  revolve  into  it.  Mathema- 
tics has  not  afoot  to  stand  upon  which 
is  not  purely  metaphysical.  It  bei'ins 
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in  Metaphysics;  and  their  several  or- 
bits are  continually  intersecting — as 
in  the  questions  arising  on  the  Higher 
Curves— the  Differential  Calculus — 
jnd  generally  on  the  Infinite.  Natural 
Philosophy  even,  which  might  have 
been  presumed  to  have  the  least  of  a 
supersensuous  origin,  plants  its  first 
steps — those,  namely,  which  concern 
Motion,  Rest,  Gravity,  Force,  Action, 
Reaction,  Plenum,  Vacuum,  &c. — on 
ground  which  is  so  abundantly  Me- 
taphysical, that  the  shallowest  philo- 
sopher has  been  forced  to  see  that 
the  solution  of  the  difficulties,  in  any 
case  where  they  are  solved,  and  the 
anarchy  of  opinions  in  some  of  those 
cases  where  they  are  not,  alike  rest — 
not  upon  experiments  enough  or  too 
few — but  simply  upon  a  better  or 
worse  theory,  or  Metaphysical  con- 
struction by  the  understanding  of  the 
known  facts  of  the  case.  These  facts 
aie  to  be  exhibited  in  a  system,  i.  e. 
in  their  relation  to  each  other;  and 
that  can  be  done  only  under  the  gui- 
dance of  Metaphysical  principles. — 
And  this  necessity  is  absolute ;  no 
speculations  on  these  elementary 
parts  of  Physics,  not  those  which  are 
the  most  obstinate  in  nominally  ab- 
juring Metaphysics,  can  really  and 
bona  fide  forego  this  necessity.  As 
well  might  a  man  abjure  Geometry 
when  investigating  the  affections  of 
the  Parabola.  "Hypotheses  non  Jingo" 
says  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  yet,  as  Kant 
has  shewn,  in  the  business  of  a  Va- 
cuum— he  not  only  did  introduce  a 
hypothesis,  but  that  hypothesis  a  me- 
taphysical one,  and  (worse  still !)  a 
needless  one.  Many  are  the  men, 
indeed,  who  have  railed  at  Metaphy- 
sics by  metaphysical  arguments;  and 
have  sought  to  establish  the  baseless- 
ness or  the  uselessness  of  Logic,  On- 
tology,&c.by  arguments  drawn  whol- 
ly from  the  armories  of  those  sci- 
ences. The  late  walking  Stewart,  for 
example,  spent  his  life  and  some 
scores  of  volumes  in  metaphycizing 
against  Metaphysics  And  so  in  Phy- 
eies,  no  matter  how  much  opposed  in 
other  respects,  all  investigators  of  na- 
ture in  her  earliest  incunubula^saA  ex- 
pounders of  the  "  dark  foundations" 
upon  which  her  elementary  forces  re- 
pose, are  compelled,  in  substance  and 
reality,  to  enter  the  province  of  Me- 
taphysics— however  much  they  may 
disown  the  name;  and  can  excel  their 
predecessors  or  antagonists  only  in 
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so  far  as  good  Metaphysics  will  fur- 
nish better  results  than  bad. 

Meantime,  my  dear  Sir  Kit,  for  my- 
self— with  my  present  purposes — the 
question  is  of  no  moment.  Put  what 
value  you  will  on  Metaphysics,  your 
appreciation  is  a  matter  in  which  nei- 
ther Kant  nor  myself  can  be  much 
interested.  Not  Kant;  for  a  dispa- 
ragement, applied  to  the  science  in 
abstract,  cannot  personally  or  sepa- 
rately affect  the  individual.  That 
Sparta,  which  has  fallen  to  his  lot, 
sterile  as  it  may  be,  it  is  yet  possible 
that  he  may  have  ornamented  and 
developed  to  the  extent  of  its  capa- 
city. On  the  other  hand,  not  myself; 
for  I  am  not  at  this  time  meditating 
any  incursion  into  that  unpopular  re- 
gion. On  some  future  day,  it  is  very 
possible,  that  I  may  trouble  you  with 
a  short  exposition  of  the  Transcend- 
ental Philosophy,  so  framed  that,with- 
out  foregoing  one  iota  of  technical 
rigour,  it  shall  convey,  for  the  first 
time,  to  merely  English  ears,  a  real 
account  of  what  that  philosophy  is. 
For  take  notice  of  this,  that  every 
thing  yet  published  on  the  subject  of 
Kant,  in  the  English  language,  errs 
by  one  of  two  defects.  Either  it  is 
mere  nonsense,  in  a  degree  possible 
only  to  utter  and  determined  igno- 
rance of  the  German  language ;  or  it 
is  so  close  a  translation  of  the  ipsis- 
sima  verba  of  Kant,  as  to  offer  no  sort 
of  assistance  to  an  uninitiated  stu- 
dent, to  say  nothing  of  the  barbarous 
effect  produced  by  a  German  struc- 
ture of  sentence,  and  a  terminology 
altogether  new.  To  the  former  class 
belongs  the  long  paper  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
Avritten,  as  I  judged  upon  internal 
evidence,  and  have  since  had  con- 
firmed to  me,  by  Dr  Thomas  Brown. 
To  the  latter,  the  various  essays  of 
Mr  Wirgman,  published  in  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Londinensis.  These,  like 
some  thousands  of  similar  works  pub- 
lished in  Germany  and  Denmark,  are 
sure  to  be  in  the  right  by  benefit  of 
an  artifice  which,  at  the  same  time, 
makes  them  utterly  useless,  viz.  by 
evading  every  attempt  at  comment- 
ing upon  difficulties,  or  illustrating 
them,  or  giving  their  own  sense  of 
ambiguous  passages,  under  one  uni- 
form caution  of  simply  rehearsing  and 
echoing  the  identical  words,  (unalter- 
ed, uncleared,  unexpanded  by  so 
much  as  a  little  parenthesis  or  note,) 
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of  the  master  himself.  Hence,  whilst 
we  have  thousand--  (  ye-,  thousands  H 
of  Germau  or  Latin  "  Commentaries," 
"  Dictionaries"  \c.  on  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Kant,theyareprettygenerally, 
as  I  have  often  said,  to  be  regarded  as 
no  more  than  mere  concordancesjnore 
or  less  carefully  compiled.  If  you 
would  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
M  Transcendental"*  for  instance,  the 
Dictionary  of  Schmidt,  or  any  other 
contemptible  work  of  that  kind,  will 
be  sure  to  give  you  Kant's  own  defini- 
tion of  it ;  and  it  will  also  collect  la- 
boriously from  all  Kant's  writings,  a 
pompous  enumeration  of  the  various 
cases  to  which  he  applies  this  term ; 
but  not  a  syllable  will  you  find  of  any 
attempt  to  harmonize  their  several 
applications,  and  to  evolve  the  com- 
mon principle  which  gives  unity  to 
BO  many  apparent  differences;  no, 
nor  a  single  attempt  at  anticipating 
and  smoothing  the  difficulties  likely 
to  arise  in  the  effort  to  grasp  so  sub- 
tle an  idea,  nor  an  atom  of  illustra- 
tion wrought  out  proprio  marte.  In 
short,  what  assistance  you  might  ex- 
pect from  an  index  of  parallel  pas- 
gages,  which  should  bring  all  the  ac- 
ceptations of  a  word  under  your  view 
at  one  instant,  that,  and  no  more,  you 
naay  promise  yourself  from  the  com- 
mentators of  Kant.  And  this  is  the 
more  disgusting,  because  Kant  not 
only  had  no  talent  for  communicating 
ideas  luminously,  but  had  even  the 
good  sense  to  be  aware  of  his  own 
deficiencies  in  that  respect,  and  pub- 
licly to  avow  them.  After  that  avowal, 
it  became  criminal  ina  soi-disant  com- 


mentator on  Kant  to  rest  contentedly 
in  the  words  as  he  found  them.  Nei- 
ther, indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
and  that  Kant,  instead  of  the  obscn- 
rest  had  been  the  most  luminous  of 
expounder?,  could  it  have  happened 
that  another  expounder,  who  had 
really  mastered  his  meaning,  would 
have  uniformly  Acquiesced  in  his  par- 
ticular way  drexpbining  it.  We  see, 
for  instance,  in  Algebra,  that  the 
clear  and  most  determinate  truths 
of  that  science,  are  presented  in  a 
different  way  and  order  by  each 
successive  teacher  :  quot  homines,  tot 
rationes  docendi.  And  hence  we  are. 
forced  upon  a  very  unpleasant  con- 
vict ion,  in  regard  to  modern  Germany, 
viz.  that,  beyond  any  other  nation, 
she  breeds  a  race  of  sciolists,  who 
derive  a  strange  pleasure  from  wield- 
ing a  pompous  machinery  of  distinc- 
tions and  technicalities,  which  they 
do  not  even  fancy  themselves  to  un- 
derstand. For  it  is  evident  that,  up- 
on the  faith  even  of  a  fancied  know- 
ledge, they  would  have  courage  to 
venture  some  fragment  at  least  of 
an  occasional  illustration  from  their 
own  stores.  It  must  happen  too,  in 
some  instances,  that  they  would  dif- 
fer a  little  from  their  master.  The 
main  doctrines  of  a  great  systematic 
work  may  have  too  logical  a  cohe- 
sion to  allow  of  this  :  grant  one,  you 
grant  all ;  but  still,  in  a  very  diffu- 
sive philosophy,  there  is  room  in 
some  minor  point  for  the  most  con- 
fiding discipfe  to  ham*  a  doubt  per- 
haps, or  an  insinuation  of  a  condi- 
tional demur.  If  nothing  must  be 


*  On  this  word  transcendental,  as  most  arbitrarily  distinguished  from  the  word 
transcendent,  Mr  Coleridge  says,  (Biographia  Literaria,  Vol.  I.  p.  241,)  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  '•  observed  by  our  elder  divines  and  philosophers,   whenever  they   ex- 
press themselves  scholastically.      Dr  Johnson,  indeed,  has  confounded  the  two  wards ; 
but  his  own  authorities  do  not  bear  him  out."    Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  ;  and 
the  best  proof  that  it  is  so,  lies  in  this, — that  the  schoolmen  themselves,  whom  ou 
elder  divines,  &<•.,  are  here  supposed  to  follow,  never  dreamed  of  any  distiuctioi 
Neither  WHS  their  use  of  these  words,  either  one  or  other,  at  all  akin  to  Kant's, 
the  scholastic  use  of  the  word  transcendent  alis,  it  was  opposed  to  prailicairuntalis  „• 
two  correlates,  as,  e.  g.  Father  and  Son,  fall  under  the  category  of  Relation,  they  we 
then  said  to  be  pradicamental  notions;  but  if  the  two  correlates,  as,  c.  g.  Causa 
C;UIN;II  inn.  Subject  and  Adjunct,  did  not  fall  under  that  category,  but  transcended 
limits  of  all  the  categories  collectively,  in  that  case  they  were  said  to  be  transcendent 
notions.      Now,  though  it  is  true  that  a  Kantean  category  and  an  Aristotelian  cat 
gory  are  very  different  things, — the  latter  being  a  mere  inert  abstraction  or  gent 
ization,  and  the  former  a  true  operative  conditio  sine  qua  non  in  the  genesis  of  all  ot 
thoughts, — yet,  so  far  as  our  present  purpose  requires,  we  may  compare  them  by  saj 
ing,  that  the  transcendental  in  Kant's  system,  was  so  far  from  transcending  the  cat 
gories,  that  the  transcendental,  and  that  only,  constituted  the  categories. 
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absolutely  suspected,  still  (as  in  the 
French  reign  of  terror)  it  may  be 
suspected  of  being  suspicious.  The 
very  blindest  allegiance  will  allow  of 
this.  But  naturally,  where  all  is 
chaos  and  darkness,  there  can  be  as 
little  of  sincere  doubt  or  hesitation, 
as  of  self-originated  illustration. 

However,  all  this  is  by  the  way ; 
for,  though  my  statement  of  Kant's 
system  will  be  very  different,  in  these 
particulars,  from  those  which  load 
the  German  catalogues  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  yet  at  present  I 
shall  cautiously  abstain  from  every 
part  of  his  works  which  belongs  to 
him  in  his  quality  of  founder  of  a 
new  philosophy.  The  best  way  to 
a  presumptive,  or  analogical  appre- 
ciation of  a  man's  pretensions  in  mat- 
•ters  which  we  do  not  well  under- 
stand, is  to  try  him  in  those  which 
we  do.  Metaphysics  are  pretty  ge- 
nerally out  of  the  reach  of  a  nation 
made  up  of  practical  men  of  busi- 
ness. To  judge  a  metaphysician  di- 
rectly, is  therefore  out  of  our  pro- 
vince; but  indirectly  we  may  fair- 
ly enough  compute  his  amount  of 
power,  by  observing  how  he  acquits 
himself  on  that  neutral  ground  which 
is  common  to  all  intellectual  nations. 
Civil  Polity,  for  example,  Natural 
Theology,  Political  Economy — these 
are  parts  of  knowledge  which  fur- 
nish an  arena,  not  less  to  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  speculative,  than  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  practical.  Now 
it  happens,  that  on  these,  and  other 
subjects  of  a  more  miscellaneous  na- 
ture, there  exists  a  large  body  of 
essays,  written  occasionally  (i.e.  in 
the  philosophic  sense  of  that  term, 
as  occasions  arose  to  draw  them 
forth)  by  Kant,  at  many  different  pe- 
riods of  his  long  life.  These  have 
been  collected  since  his  death,  and 
published  in  four  octavo  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  Kant's  Vermischte 
Schriften,  (Kant's  Miscellaneous\Yi'i- 
tings.)  The  editor,  Tieftrunk,  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Kant ;  a 
man  of  talent,  and  one  of  the  few, 

Os,  who  really  understood  him. 
tes,  therefore,  in  the  rare  cases 
where  he  gives  any,  are  valuable  ; 
and  much  to  be  lamented  it  is,  that 
he  did  not  give  us  more.    It  is  also 


matter  of  regret,  as  with  reference 
to  my  present  popular  aim,  that  the 
essays  themselves  have  too  little  of  a 
literary  cast :  too  generally  they  have 
a  scientific  leaning,  and  always  a 
scientific  diction  and  mode  of  treat- 
ing the  subject.  In  reality  Kant  was 
a  bad  writer,  and  in  some  respects  a 
pedant,  and  also,  in  a  qualified  sense, 
(and  without  meaning  the  least  dis- 
respect to  him,)  something  of  a  brute- 
That  is  to  say,  though — from  an  early 
horror  which  he  conceived  for  the 
character  of  a  mere  scholastic  dream- 
er, unfitted  to  take  his  place  in  the 
business  of  real  life — he  affected,  in 
his  own  person,  the  manners  and 
knowledge  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
sought  the  society  of  ladies,  and  did 
not  shrink  from  that  of  kings,  sol- 
diers, nobles,  foreigners,  &c. ;  and 
though,  in  the  same  spirit,  and  as 
part  of  that  policy,  he  acted  on  the 
memorable  counsel  given  to  a  Gre- 
cian philosopher,*  and  "  sacrificed 
to  the  Graces;"  though  he  went  so 
far  even  as  to  write  an  illustrative  es- 
say on  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful, 
which  he  did  his  best  to  make  popu- 
lar, by  making  it  determinately  shal- 
low and  trivial ;  though,  in  the  same 
spirit,  he  seasoned  all  his  works  with 
elegant  citations  from  classical  poets 
— always  apposite,  however  trite; 
yet,  under  all  these  disguises,  it  is 
very  evident  that  Kant's  original  de- 
termination was  to  a  coarse,  mascu- 
line pursuit  of  science ;  and  that 
literature,  in  its  finer  departments, 
whose  essence  is  power  and  not 
knowledge,  Avas  to  him,  at  all  parts  of 
his  life,  an  object  of  secret  contempt. 
Out  of  regard  to  what  he  considered 
the  prejudices  of  society,  it  is  true 
he  concealed  his  contempt ;  and  per- 
haps, in  its  whole  extent,  he  did  not 
even  avow  it  to  himself;  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  lurked  in  his  inner  na- 
ture. What,  then  ?  do  I  pretend  to 
know  Kant  better  than  he  knew  him- 
self ?  In  some  things,  perhaps,  I  do. 
How,  for  instance,  I  ask,  could  that 
man  have  had  any  sense  for  the  graces 
of  style,  in  the  largest  meaning  of 
that  word,  that  is,  for  the  mode  of 
presenting  a  subject,  of  effecting  the 
transitions  and  connexions,  for  the 
artifices  by  which  parts  are  brought 


*    Would  that  he  had  adopted  the  whole  counsel  given  in  that  instance — to  sacrifice 
•to  the  Graces  and  to  Perspicuity ;  THIS  x«j«ny  KO.I  TV  2af  ivs/a. 
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forward  into  prominent  relief,  or 
withdrawn  from  too  conspicuous  a 
station  ;  for  tin-  arts  of  preparation, 
of  recapitulation,  of  peroration,  to- 
gether  with  the  whole  world  of  re- 
finements which  belong  to  a  beauti- 
ful and  impressive  diction? — ho\v,  I 
demand,  could  he  have  had  any  or- 
•.MII  for  the  perception  of  all  this, 
who  in  his  own  case,  and  in  those 
works  which  he  most  of  all  designed 
as  the  classical  monuments  of  his 
own  power,  shews  uniformly  that, 
in  a  question  of  manner,  he  knows  of 
no  higher  a  purpose  that  a  man  can, 
or  ought  to  have,  than  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  no  matter  how  clumsily, 
disordinately,  ungracefully — no  mat- 
ter with  what  perplexity  or  confu- 
sion, tautology  or  circumlocution,  to 
deliver  himself  of  a  meaning?  In 
some  degree  this  is  certainly  surpri- 
sing; for  Kant  was  really  a  good 
scholar,  at  least  as  respected  Latin. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  a  schoolfellow 
of  Ruhnken,  that  admirable  master 
of  classical  learning;  he  liad  corre- 
sponded with  him,  and  he  wrote  La- 
tin excellently,  indeed  a  sort  of  La- 
tin very  much  superior  to  what  passes 
for  good  amongst  ourselves.  But, 
for  all  that,  he  wrote  his  own  lan- 
guage most  uncouthly  ;  some  would 
say  barbarously,  but  that  would  be 
going  too  far.  Joseph  Scaliger,  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  Annotations 
on  Manilius,  insists,  very  properly, 
on  the  distinction  between  barbare 
loqui  and  incondite  loqui.  This  was 
precisely  the  difference  between 
v\olf  (the  systematizer  of  Leibnitz) 
and  Kant;  Wolf,  in  our  Queen  Anne's 
lime,  who  wrote  in  a  piebald  hybrid 
diction,  made  up  of  German,  French, 
and  Latin,  might  be  said  to  write 
barbare,  Kant,  incondite,  i.  e.  without 
composition  or  digestion.  Frederick 
Schlegel^who  was  eternally  weaving 
false  refinements,  represents  Kant's 
style  as  the  product  of  a  deliberate 
system,  and  the  result  of  infinite 
pains.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue  ; 
mere  carelessness,  combined  with 
fulness  of  thought,  self-confounded 
in  the  tumult  of  discharging  itself, 
accounts  for  all  that  distinguishes 
his  style.  It  is  said  that  Kant  was 
jealous  of  the  reputation  of  Lc«ib- 
nitx.  Perhaps,  though  in  a  way  that 
never  disturbed  his  candour,  he  was ; 
and  in  some  great  endowments  un- 
doubtedly he  had  the  advantage  of 


Lcihnitx;  but  in  others  he  was 
1  y  his  inferior,  and  in  none  more  than 
in  this  very  quality  of  style.  The 
philosophic  style  of  Leibnitz  is  ex- 
cellent: to  subjects  already  dillicnlt 
in  themselves,  he  brings  no  super- 
added  difficulties  of  language.  lu 
fact,  Leibnitz  had  lived  too  much 
in  Paris  for  that.  German  prolixity 
and  involution  are  inevitably  pruned 
away  by  intercourse  with  French 
models. 

One  or  two  of  these  smaller  essays 
of  Kant,  therefore,  with  all  their  de- 
fects, that  is,  with  the  defect  quoad 
hoc,  (or  relatively  to  a  popular  treat- 
ment,) of  too  great  a  bias  to  se\ere 
science,  and  with  the  absolute  defect 
of  a  bad  style,  and  bad  in  that  way 
which  least  allows  of  a  remedy  being 
applied  in  any  faithful  translation, 
1  purpose  to  lay  before  your  readers, 
not  in  a  full  version,  but  in  a  critical 
abstract.  Allow  me,  however,  to  in- 
troduce them  by  a  few  general  re- 
marks on  Kant's  habits  of  thought, 
and  on  those  peculiarities  in  his  lite- 
rary character  and  opinions  which 
are  likely  to  be  most  offensive  to 
English  readers,  unless  previously 
warned  and  taught  to  allow  for  them. 

One  fact,  which  struck  me  by  acci- 
dent, and  not  until  after  a  loner  fami- 
liarity with  Kant's  writings,  is  this, 
that  in  all  probability  Kant  never  read 
a  book  in  his  life.  This  is  paradox- 
ical, and  undoubtedly  is  in  the  very 
teeth  of  general  fame,  which  repre- 
sents him  to  have  been  a  prodigious 
student  in  all  parts  of  knowledge, 
and  therefore,  of  necessity,  it  may 
be  thought,  a  vast  reader.  A  pret- 
ty general  student  he  certainly  was, 
but  not,  therefore,  a  great  reader. 
And,  fully  conceding  his  great  at- 
tainments, I  still  adhere  to  my  then-, 
that  Kant  never  read  a  book.  What ! 
none '.-  No,  none  at  all ;  no  book 
whatsoever.  The  books  of  which  he 
read  most  were,  perhaps,  books  of 
voyages  and  travels ;  for  he  himself 
gave  lectures  on  what  he  called 
Physical  Geography,  i.e.  descriptive 
sketches  of  our  planet,  both  with  re- 
ference to  those  obvious  features  of 
its  terraqueous  distribution  and  ar- 
rangement, (which  constitute  the  sum 
of  what  is  usually  understood  by 
geography,)  and  also  with  reference 
to  its  geologic  structure,  and  the 
classification  and  condition  of  its  hu- 
man occupants.  Books  of  that  kind 
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which  are  made  up  of  independent 
notices,  and  a  vast  variety  ot  details, 
could  not  be  read  by  any  process  of 
short-hand ;  and  these  he  borrowed 
from  his  own  publisher  (Hartknoch), 
and  most  unwillingly,  I  venture  to 
say,  glanced  his  eye  probably  over 
the  whole,  pausing,  perhaps,  to  dwell 
a  little  upon  any  passage  where  a 
prominent  word  or  two  might  give 
a  promise  of  some  interesting  dis- 
cussion or  statement.  But  wherever 
the  business  of  the  writer  was  not 
chiefly  with  facts,  but  with  specula- 
tions built  on  facts,  Kant's  power  of 
thought  gave  him  a  ready  means  of 
evading  the  labour  of  reading  the 
book.  Taking  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  writer,  as  stated  by  him- 
self or  another,  and  supposing  that 
he  thought  it  worth  his  pains,  he 
would  then  integrate  these  princi- 
ples for  himself ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
would  supply  all  that  was  wanting 
as  a  complement  to  an  entire  syste- 
matic hypothesis.  In  this  way  hd 
judged  of  Plato,  Berkeley,  and  many 
others.  Locke  he  had  evidently  read 
only  in  an  outline;  and  authors  of 
obscurer  name,such  asPlotinus,Boe- 
thius,  Cudworth,  and  thousands  of 
others,  he  had  never  so  much  as  look- 
ed into.  Yet  these  were  writers  in 
his  own  department ;  and  if  he  would 
not  read  them,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  (unless  for  relaxation)  he  would 
read  nobody.  For  this  abstinence, 
so  long  as  he  was  forming  bis  own 
system,  I  give  him  credit.  Having 
his  own  principles  fully  conceived 
more  than  thirty  years  before  he 
brought  them  forward  in  a  full  de- 
velopement,  he  was  perfectly  in  the 
right  to  retreat  from  every  thing  that 
could  disturb  their  evolution;  but 
once  having  matured  his  own  scheme 
of  philosophy,  undoubtedly  it  was 
his  duty  to  have  examined  the  wri- 
tings of  others  who  had  trod  the 
same  ground ;  as  in  this  way  only  he 
could  ascertain  the  amount  of  his 
coincidences  with  former  philoso- 
phers. These  are,  in  fact,  very  nu- 
merous in  Kant;  whilst  the  air  of 
intrepid  originality,  with  which  he 
uniformly  presents  both  his  princi- 
ples and  their  consequences,  forbids 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  aware  of 
them  as  such.  I  readily  grant  that, 
if  an  elder  philosopher  advances  a 
truth  as  an  insulated  fact,  and  after- 
wards another  deduces  that  same 
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truth  in  a  regular  way,  from  princi- 
ples peculiar  to  himself,  the  second 
propounder  has  a  right  to  esteem 
himself  under  no  obligation  to  the 
first.  But  he  will  do  well  in  policy 
to  notice  the  coincidence,  and  to 
point  out  the  systematic  tenure  which 
it  has  obtained  from  himself,  in  op- 
position to  the  loose  footing  on  which 
it  stood  previously.  It  is  undeniable, 
however,  that  in  many  instances  Kant 
has  not  the  excuse  which  I  have  here 
suggested  for  him ;  he  brings  forward 
truths  not  at  all  better  demonstrated, 
or  illustrated,  or  applied,  than  they 
had  been  by  others,  as  pure  novel- 
ties, and  all  for  want  of  reading. 
The  same  want  of  reading  is  conspi- 
cuous in  another  class  ot  cases,  viz. 
those  where  he  has  missed  the  most 
tempting  opportunities  for  applying 
his  own  undoubted  principles  to  the 
exposure  of  errors  countenanced  by 
popular  writers — errors  of  which  he 
was  not  aware ;  for  we  may  be  sure 
that  no  man  willingly  foregoes  such 
challenges,  as  it  were,  to  the  victo- 
rious application  of  his  own  princi- 
ples. 

Secondly,  It  must  not  be  concealed 
that  Kant  is  an  enemy  to  Christianity. 
Not  content  with  the  privilege  of 
speaking  in  an  infidel  tone,  and  with 
philosophic  liberty,  he  manifestly 
thinks  of  Christianity  with  enmity, 
nay,  with  spite.  I  will  never  believe 
that  Kant  was  capable  (as  some  have 
represented  him)  of  ridiculing  in 
conversation  the  hopes  of  immortali- 
ty ;  for  that  is  both  incredible  for  it- 
self, and  in  contradiction  to  many 
passages  in  his  writings.  But  that  he 
was  mean  and  little-minded  in  his 
hatred  to  Christianity  is  certain.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  unintelligible,  that  philoso- 
pher as  he  was,  and  compelled  to  do 
homage  therefore,  unwilling  homage, 
to  the  purity  and  holiness  which  so 
transeendenti y  belong  to  theChristian 
morals,  (a  subject  which  he  could 
not  decline  or  evade,  having  himself 
treated  that  part  of  philosophy  with 
such  emphatic  truth  and  grandeur,) 
after  confessing,  as,  in  fact,  he  did, 
its  superiority  to  the  Stoic  morali- 
ty, which  certainly  approaches  near- 
est to  the  Christian  in  uncompromi- 
sing rigour  of  principle,  it  is  still  not 
unintelligible  that  he  should  harbour 
enmity  to  Christianity  as  an  en- 
tire scheme  of  religious  philosophy. 
Though  at  first  sight  startling,  I  re- 
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peat  that  this  co-existence  of  two 
opposite  states  of  feeling  with  regard 
to  Christianity  is  no  inexplicable  phe- 
nomenon. Infidel  philosophers  have 
in  ireneral  displayed  a  bigotry  of  hos- 
tility to  Christianity,  which,  whilst 
openly  testifying  their  hatred,  covert- 
ly testified  their  respect.  In  this 
there  is  really  no  marvel,  though  it 
is  true  that  many  writers  have  treat- 
ed it  as  such.  Humphrey  Ditton,  for 
instance,  in  his  once  celebrated  hook 
on  the  Resurrection,  addressing  the 
infidels  of  his  day,  says,  (p.  42,) 
"  \Vhy  is  there  so  loud  a  cry  or  juggle 
and  imposture  set  up  against  Chris- 
tianity, against  which  the  charge  has 
scarce  ever  been  attempted  to  be  made 
out,  rather  than  the  religion  of  Mo- 
bammed,  where  they  grant  the  for- 
gery to  be  past  dispute?  If  there  be 
a  little  fling  sometimes  by  chance  at 
the  Koran,  the  critics  are  always  ex- 
ercising their  wits  upon  the  Gospel. 
Now,  I  eay,  why  all  this  noise  and  stir 
about  Christianity  ?  VVhyJesus  Christ 
more  than  Mohammed?"  The  an- 
Bwer  to  this  is  not  difficult  upon  phi- 
losophic grounds.  In  any  case  what- 
ever, let  a  man  persuade  himself  that 
he  has  reasons  for  despising  in  one 
view  what  forces  his  homage  in  an- 
other, and  a  struggle  will  inevitably 
take  place  between  the  two  opposite 
impulses,  such  as  will  always  termi- 
nate in  a  lively  state  of  anger  and 
irritation.  Absolute  and  unmitigated 
contempt  will  generally  preclude  hos- 
tility. That  feeling  will  arise  more 
naturally  when  the  contempt  is  dis- 
turbed (and,  therefore,  from  a  quies- 
cent raised  to  an  active  force)  by  a 
counter  agent,  a  sentiment  of  imper- 
fect respect.  On  this  principle  is 
solved  the  cruelty  practised  on  slaves 
by  some  men  humane  enough  to 
brute  animals.  The  inevitable  re- 
spect for  their  own  common  nature 
in  the  person  of  the  slave,  meeting 
with  their  contempt  for  the  indivi- 
dual, raised  a  conflict  in  their  minds  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  brute,  where 
the  state  of  the  feeling  with  which  it 
is  contemplated  is  not  -f-  X  (or  plus 
X)  in  opposition  to  —  X  (or  minus  X), 
but  simply  =  O,  no  such  conflict 
could  arise. 

The  explanation,  therefore,  of  Kant's 
hostility  to  Christianity  was  not  at  all 
the  more  difficult,  because,  in  many 
capita]  points,  he  venerated  Christi- 
anity. On  the  contrary,  it  was  on  that 
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account  so  much  the  easier.  But,how- 
ever  that  may  be,  the  tact  is  unde- 
niable. In  oae  pttMge,  though  I  can- 
not at  this  moment  cite  paire  and  vo- 
lume, he  peremptorily  denies  that 
the  moral  or  political  condition  of 
the  earth,  and  the  general  face  of 
society,  have  been  at  all  improved 
by  eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity, 
(more  properly  fifteen,  regard  had 
to  the  era  of  its  civil  establishment) 
But  Kant'«  works  yield  many  in- 
stances of  unfair  dealing  with  Chris- 
tianity ;  one  of  which,  as  it  will  amuse 
you,  I  will  here  translate. — In  the 
conclusion  of  his  "  Strdt  der  Facttl- 
taten,"  Kant  had  remarked  in  the 
text  that  the  Biblical  History  "  pre- 
sents us  with  a  very  remarkable  A'tt- 
meral  Cabala,  in  regard  to  the  most 
important  epochs  of  its  chronology, 
such  as  cannot  but  in  some  decree 
weaken  the  impression  of  its  authen- 
ticity." This  remark  he  illustrates 
at  length  in  the  following  foot-note : 
"  Seventy  Apocalyptic  months,  (of 
which  there  are  4  in  this  Cyclus,) 
each  month  of  29±  years,  make  2065 
years.  Now  from  this  product  sub- 
tract every  49th  year,  as  the  great 
year  of  rest,  or  Sabbatical  year,  that 
is,  subtract  in  all  42,  and  there  re- 
main exactly  2023  for  the  year  when 
Abraham  went  up  to  Egypt  out  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God  had 
given  him.  Thence  to  the  recovery 
of  that  country  by  the  children  of 
Israel  are  precisely  70  Apocalyptic 
weeks  =  490  years.  Four  periods  of 
that  length  (=  1960  years)  added  to 
the  former  period  of  -2023,  make  3983 
years  (the  era  of  Christ's  birth,  dated 
from  the  Mosaical  creation);  and  that 
so  exactly,  that  it  is  true  even  to  a 
year.  Seventy  years  after  comes  the 
final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
that  also  is  a  mystical  epoch.  But  it 
may  be  objected,  that  Bengc-1  (in  his 
Ordo  Tempornm,  p.  9,  and  p.  218, 
>•"/'/.)  deduces  a  different  number  as 
the  era  of  Christ's  nativity.  True  : 
but  that  makes  no  manner  of  differ- 
ence in  the  mystical  sanctity  of  the 
number  7 ;  for  Bengel's  number  is 
3939.  Now  the  number  of  years 
from  Abraham's  Call  to  the  Birth  of 
Christ  is  1960,  which  number  ex- 
presses the  amount  of  four  Apoca- 
lyptic periods,  each  of  490  years,  or 
(if  you  choose)  of  40  Apocalyptic  pe- 
riods, each  of  7  times  7  years  (49.) 
Subtract,  then,  from  every  period 
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49  years,  one  as  the  representative  of 
the  Sabbatical  year,  that  will  give  you 
40  for  a  subtrahend ;  and  next  sub- 
tract, on  account  of  every  great  Sab- 
batical year,  (namely,  every  490th 
year)  one  also,  and  that  will  give  you 
an  additional  subtrahend  of  4,as  there 
are  four  such  periods  of  490  years. 
Your  total  subtrahend, therefore,  will 
be  44.  This,  taken  from  3983,  will 
leave  Bengel's  number  of  3939  for  the 
era  of  Christ's  nativity.  And  thus  it 
turns  out  that  the  two  numbers  3983 
and  3939,  assigned  on  separate  sys- 
tems for  the  Birth  of  Christ,  differ  only 
thus  far — that  the  latter  of  the  two 
arises  when,  in  computing  the  amount 
of  time  for  the  former,  all  that  time 
which  belongs  to  the  four  great  epochs 
is  reduced  by  the  number  of  the  Sab- 
batical years.  According  to  Bengel's 
reckoning,  the  chronological  table 
of  the  Sacred  History  would  stand 
thus : — 

"  2023 — Promise  to  Abraham   of 

the  land  of  Canaan. 
"  2502 — Accomplishment   of   this 

promise. 
"2981 — Dedication   of   the   First 

Temple. 
"  3460— Order  for  the  building  of 

the  Second  Temple. 
«  3939— Birth  of  Christ. 

Subtract  from  every  one  of  these 
numbers  the  one  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  it  leaves  490.  Even  the 
year  of  the  Flood  may  be  learned  on 
this  system  by  a  priori  calculation. 
Four  periods  of  490  (that  is  of  70 
times  7)  make  1960.  Subtract  every 
7th  year  (=  280),  and  there  will  re- 
main 1680.  From  this  1680  again 
subtract  every  70th  year  (=  24), 
and  there  will  remain  1656;  and  that 
was  the  year  of  the  Flood." 

Upon  all  this  long  calculation  Kant 
concludes  thus  : — "  What  shall  we 
say  then  ?  Is  it  to  be  inferred  that 
the  sacred  numbers  have  actually 
predetermined  the' course  of  history  y 
Frank's  system,  entitled  Cyclus  Jo- 
bilfeus,  turns  upon  this  very  centre 
of  mystical  chronology." — By  way  of 
answer  to  it  all,  I  think  I  cannot  do 
better  than  transcribe  the  words  of 
Mr  Coleridge,  as  I  once  found  them 
in  a  blank  leaf  of  that  volume  which 
contains  the  Essay  in  question : — 
"  In  this  attack  on  the  New  and  Old 
Testament  from  Cabala  of  Numbers, 


how  came  it  that  Kant  did  not  per- 
ceive that  Jews  could  not  join  with 
Christians  ?  And  one  of  the  events, 
at  least,  is  downright  history,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  A  single 
perusal  of  Eichhoru  (no  believer  him- 
self in  the  supernatural)  dashes  to 
earth  all  these  objections.  Besides, 
how  unfair  to  subtract  every  49th 
year  in  the  first  2065  (=  2023),  and 
not  to  subtract  them  in  the  70  times 
4  Apocalyptic  weeks  that  follow ;  to 
make  the  Apocalyptic  month  295 
years,  and  then  four  Apocalyptic 
weeks  =  28 !  What  coincidences 
may  not  be  produced  by  these  means  ? 
I  doubt  not  you  might  fix  on  some  one 
number  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  his- 
tory, and  play  the  same  marvels  off 
with  it.  Petav  ius  may  omit,  and  Ben- 
gel  introduce,  the  subtraction  of  the 
49th  year,  and  all  is  fair ;  but  Peta- 
vius  must  not  now  omit  and  now 
introduce  ad  libitum.  In  short,  the 
whole  range  is  included  in  10;  and 
what  wonder  if,  with  such  license 
allowed,  half  a  dozen  remarkable 
events,  in  the  course  of  6000  years, 
should  be  brought  all  to  some  one 
number?  Every  man's  own  expe- 
rience would  furnish  equal  coinci- 
dences in  every  year,  if  he  examined 
minutely."  True.  Take  an  instance 
from  the  immortal  Niebuhr.  From 
.(Eneas  to  the  building  of  Rome — how 
many  years  ?  360.  Thence  to  the  cap- 
ture by  the  Gauls  ?  360.  Thence  to 
the  foundation  of  the  empire  ?  360. 
Thence  to  the  foundation  of  Con- 
stantinople ?  360.  Wras  this  Cabala  ? 
With  respect  to  the  Flood,  Call  of 
Abraham,  Building  of  the  First  Tem- 
ple, &c.,  these  are  all  events  that 
lie  beyond  the  earliest  limit  of  Gre- 
cian chronology,  and  therefore,  of  ne- 
cessity, want  all  collateral  evidence. 
Resting,  therefore,  upon  purely  Jew- 
ish testimony,  it  is  open  to  an  infidel 
to  insinuate  that  events,  synchroni- 
zing so  perfectly  with  a  fanciful  Rab- 
binical Cabala,  were  themselves  like- 
ly to  be  equally  fanciful.  But  when  he 
goes  on  to  apply  the  same  principle 
of  criticism  to  events  authenticated 
by  collateral  records — Pagan  as  well 
as  Christian,  and  Jewish,  Greek,  and 
Roman,  no  less  than  Hebrew — his 
scepticism  recoils  sadly  on  his  own 
character  for  good  sense.  If  a  monk- 
ish chronicler  were  to  assure  us  that 
great  famine  or  pestilence  had  oc- 
curred, according  to  intervals  indi- 
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rated  by  the  powers  of  the  number 
'J,  (Viz.  4,  8,  10,  M-J,  \r.)  we  should 
he  deposed  to  laiiL'h  at  his  theory  ; 
and  if  we  found  him  alleging  continu- 
ations of  it  from  the  dark  ages,  we 
should  certainly  suspect  him  of 
forging  attectationa  so  as  to  quadrate 

with  his  raliala.  But  if  this  same 
monk  were  to  shew  us  that  certain 
rerun-run's  in  our  own  actual  expe- 
rience had  been  governed  by  this  law, 
in  Mich  a  rase,  supposing  that  we 
still  persisted  in  rejecting  his  theory, 
we  inu.st  do  so  in  spite  of  his  illus- 
trations, and  not  surely  in  conse- 
quence of  them.  Now,  Kant's  illus- 
trations from  the  relations  of  time 
betweeu  the  Crucifixion  and  the  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  are  brought 
forward  as  additional  grounds  of  sus- 
picion against  Biblical  testimony ; 
whereas  evidently,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
the  tendency  of  this  particular  illus- 
tration is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
bala. Did  Kant  mean  to  question  the 
Christian  chronology  of  these  events? 
If  he  did  not,  he  meant  something 
which  tended  against  himself. 

In  the  very  same  Essay,  and  in  the 
very  next  page,  is  another  instance 
of  Kant's  hatred  to  pure  Christiani- 
ty :  if  he  would  tolerate  it  in  any 
shape,  it  seems  it.  must  be  in  that 
which  is  farthest  removed  from  its 
primitive  purity;  which,  by  the  way, 
is  an  argument  in  favour  of  my  way 
of  accounting  for  Kant's  feelings  on 
tliis  matter.  Talking  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  says — "  That  church, 
in  avowing  that  there  is  no  salvation 
except  within  its  own  pale,  speaks 
much  more  consistently  than  the  Pro- 
te-tant,  which  admits  the  possibility 
of  salvation  even  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. For,  if  that  be  so,  then  (as  Bos- 
suet*  observes)  a  man  will  make  the 
safest  choice  by  attaching  himself  to 
the  Papists.  Since,  after  all,  to  be 
happier  than  happy,  is  what  no  man 
need  desire."  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, in  the  -ame  number  of  words, 
to  crowd  more  or  heavier  errors. 
Even  the  last  words  have  no  truth ; 
since  a  Protestant  may,  very  COMM-I- 
eutly  with  Scripture,  believe  in  ile- 
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grees  of  future  happine*--.  Hut  the 
great  blunder,  and  one  which  possi- 
bly ne\er  was  surpassed  l>y  any  man 
priding  himself  (and  justly,  for  the 
most  part)  upon  accuracy  of  lo^ic, 
is  in  the  application  of  Bossuet'--  re- 
mark. For  it  is  olnioiis,  that,  if  a 
man  already  believes  in  the  Popish 
creed,  then  lie  has  no  choice  to  make. 
To  suppose  him  in  a  state  of  freedom 
for  making  a  choice,  we  must  neces- 
sarily suppose  him  an  unbeliever  in 
that  form  of  religion.  If  then,  being 
an  unbeliever,  he  yet  adopts  it  on  po- 
litic considerations  of  safety,  (as  ha- 
ving the  votes  in  his  favour  both  of 
Papist  and  Protestant,)  that  is  no  re- 
ligion at  all,  either  in  the  eyes  of  Pa- 
pist or  Protestant;  for  both  must  in- 
clude sincerity  in  their  idea  of  reli- 
gion. Obviously,  the  maxim  is  of  no 
prudential  application  at  all;  that  is, 
it  does  not  beforehand  serve  to  guide 
a  man  in  his  choice  of  religion  :  its 
use  is  merely  reflex  or  retrospective; 
that  is,  supposing  a  man,  in  sincerity 
of  heart,  to  have,  bona  Jide,  adopted 
the  Popish  faith  as  his  own,  such  a 
maxim  is  consolatory  afterwards,  and 
on  reflection,  by  suggesting  the  dou- 
ble guarantee  which  lie  has  for  having 
made  a  wise  choice,  first,  in  the  assu- 
rance of  his  own  church, and  second  ly, 
in  the  admission  of  the  hostile  church. 
That  a  logician  so  keen  as  Kant  should 
have  committed  so  monstrous  an 
oversight,  and  allowed  his  spite  to 
betray  him  into  such  an  Irish  Bull 
as  that  of  making  a  man  to  be  pru- 
dent ially  religious  in  professing  a  re- 
ligion which  he  does  not  believe,  has 
certainly  no  parallel.  Here  again  I 
found  a  note  of  Mr  Coleridge's  in 
these  words :  "  It  may  well  surprise 
one  to  find  in  Kant  a  confirmation  of 
fo  ridiculous  a  sophism  as  that  of 
Bossuet  and  the  Romanists.  The 
Protestant  does  not  nay  that  a  man 
can  be  saved  who  chooses  the  ( 'a- 
tholic  religion,  not  as  true,  but  HS  tin- 
safest  ;  for  this  is  no  religion  at  all, 
but  only  a  pretence  to  it.  A  faith 
sincere,  from  honest  intentions,  will 
save  Catholic  or  Protestant  So  St 
Paul  on  meats  and  holy  days."  But 


*  liossnct  may  have  been  the  person  who  first  gave  this  notion  extensive  curivm-y  ; 
anil  in  that  SPIIM-  it  may  be  |n,.)..-ily  attributed  to  him.  Otherwise,  it  was  used  i>\ 
Papists,  and  ;:iiMvered  by  Proliant;*,  before  liossuet  was  born.  See,  among  others, 
AirhbNhop  I'.sher,  l)r  Christopher  Potter,  (of  the  age  of  James  the  First);  arid 
many  scores  utsidf.  The  root  of  the  *'>phi  ?m  came  from  Aruobius. 
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the  best,  most  triumphant,  and  most 
comprehensive  answer  which  this 
monstrous  abortion  of  sound  logic 
ever  met  with,  was  from  the  pen  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.  Never,  perhaps,  ou 
any  subject,  were  there  two  such  an- 
nihilating arguments  on  this  point,  as 
these  which  follow.  First,  on  the 
supposition  (a  very  possible  one) 
that  we  Protestants  are  wrong  in  our 
concession, — "  Whatever  we  talk, 
things  are  as  they  are,  not  as  we  dis- 
pute, or  grant,  or  hope ;"  and  hence 
he  reminds  a  convert  to  Popery, 
whom  he  is  here  addressing,  that  it 
would  be  no  great  consolation  to  her, 
in  the  unfortunate  case  of  finding 
herself  damned,  that  we  Protestants 
had,  in  our  charity,  believed  the  con- 
trary. But,  secondly,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  we  are  right  in  our  con- 
cession, what  is  the  true  meaning  and 
value  of  that  concession?  It  may  safe- 
ly be  affirmed,  that,had  Bossuet  or  any 
other  Papist  ever  read  the  clencher 
which  follows,  we  should  never  again 
have  heard  this  Protestant  concession 
insisted  on: — "  I  wish,"  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,"  I  wish  that  you  would  consi- 
der that,if  any  of  our  men  say  salvation 
may  be  had  in  your  church,  it  is  not 
for  the  goodness  of  your  new  proposi- 
tion," (i.  e.  for  the  additions  or  chan- 
ges interwoven  with  Protestantism,  or 
Primitive  Christianity,)  "but  only  be- 
cause you  do  keep  so  much  of  that 
which  is  our  religion,  that  upon  the 
confidence  of  THAT  we  hope  well 
concerning  you.  And  we  do  not 
hope  any  thing  at  all  that  is  good  of 
you  or  your  religion,  as  it  distinguish- 
es from  us  and  ours :  we  hope  that 
the  good  which  you  have  common 
with  us  may  obtain  pardon,  directly 
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or  indirectly,  or  may  be  an  antidote 
of  the  venom,  and  an  amulet  against 
the  danger,  of  your  very  great  errors. 
So  that,  if  you  can  derive  any  confi- 
dence from  our  concession,  you  must 
remember  where  it  takes  root;  not 
upon  any  thing  of  yours,  but  wholly 
upon  the  excellence  of  ours.  You  are 
not  at  all  safe  or  warranted  for  being 
Papists ;  but  we  hope  well  of  some 
of  you  for  having  so  much  of  the 
Protestant."  Other  arguments  fol- 
low and  precede  this,  in  which  Jere- 
my Taylor  has  pursued  the  sophism 
with  such  overwhelming  ridicule, 
and  so  merciless  an  exposure  of  its 
hollowness,  to  the  very  end  of  Ins 
letter,  (a  letter  to  an  English  Lady, 
who  had  been  recently  seduced  to 
Popery,)  that,  laying  all  together, 
one  is  perfectly  astounded  to  find 
that  any  one  single  proposition  can  be 
comprehensive  enough  to  cover  such 
a  variety  and  enormity  of  error.  And 
had  Kant  been  induced  to  read  this 
flagrant  exposure  of  the  true  Pro- 
testant sense  of  the  famous  Protest- 
ant concession,  which  he  had  backed 
with  his  imprimatur,  under  the  Po- 
pish acceptation  of  it,  he  was  too 
good  a  dialectician  not  to  have  blush- 
ed purple  for  his  own  levity  and 
thoughtless  precipitance.* 

Writing  with  such  habitual  con- 
tempt for  revealed  religion,  and  with 
more  bitter  contempt  in  proportion 
as  that  religion  came  nearer  to  the 
ideal  of  absolute  purity,  Kant  (as  it 
may  well  be  supposed)  could  not  fail 
of  drawing  upon  himself  the  notice 
of  government.  With  all  our  modern 
outcry  for  toleration,  it  may  be  ho- 
ped that  a  time  will  never  come,  in 
any  Christian  land,  when  a  public 


*  Kant  was  eternally  using,  in  liis  own  writings,  the  scholastic  distinction  of  oi- 
jectice  and  subjective ;  and  I  readily  grant,  not  without  good  reason,  and  great  benefit. 
Strange  that  he  did  not  see  how  much  that  distinction  applies  to  this  case  !  The  Ro- 
manists talk  as  though  our  concession,  opposed  to  their  absolute  refusal  of  a  corre- 
sponding concession,  argued  something  objectively  superior  and  more  convincing  in 
their  faith  :  but  evidently,  and  before  examination  even,  it  might  be  presumed  quife 
as  likely  to  argue  only  a  subjective  difference  in  the  two  parties,  viz.  in  charity.  Not 
any  more  dubious  appearance  of  error  on  their  part,  but  on  ours,  greater  charity  as  to  the 
pardonableness  of  all  error  that  is  merely  error  of  the  understanding,  extorts  from  us 
such  a  concession.  On  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  greater  impudence  and 
greater  uncharitableness  will  always  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  imaginary  triumph  of 
the  Papist,  or  indeed  of  any  other  partizans  in  any  other  cause.  A  Cartesian  might 
say  to  a  Newtonian,  I  presume  you  do  not  think  me  in  damnable  error?  Certainly 
not,  replies  the  Newtonian.  Then  take  notice,  rejoins  the  Cartesian,  that  your  errors 
in  my  mind  are  damnable.  Upon  this  argument,  according  to  Kant,  u  man  would 
I  do  well  to  abjure  his  Newtonian  lam. 
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in  n  ?rcnl  national  univi-r- 
viry.authori/ed  and  protected  by  the 

ITO\  eminent,— n  IVof'es-or,  too,  Whose 

extraordinary  talent*  and  knowledge 
diffused  his  "opinion*  far  :md  wide, 
;md  whose  otherwise  irreproachable 
life  iravc  them  additional  weight  and 
influence, — can  have  reason  to  count 
upon  toleration,  in  sapping  the  \ery 
foundations  of  those  doctrines  upon 
which  all  the  sublimer  hopes  of  poor 
frail  humanity  repose.  Such  a  time, 
we  trust,  will  never  come,  even  in 
the  heart  of  infidel  Germany.  At  all 
events,  it  hadnot  come  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. And  accordingly,  on  the  12th  of 
October  1 794,  Kant  was  surprised  by 
an  unwelcome  letter  of  stern  rebuke 
from  his  sovereign,  the  reigning  King 
of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  the 
Second.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
this  letter  was  his  book  on  Religion 
•within  the  limits  of  pure  Reason : 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  particular 
book  did  but  mature  and  furnish  the 
immediate  occasion  to  the  explosion 
of  that  displeasure  which  must  have 
been  long  accumulating.  The  thun- 
der fell  with  the  more  effect  upon 
the  old  Transcendentalist,  for  a  very 
particular  and  facetious  reason,  viz. 
because  he  considered  himself  (ri- 
s»m  teneatis?)  a  remarkably  religious 
character.  In  one  thing  the  old  man's 
feelings  were  spared, — the  letter  was 
a  private  one,  and  first  made  public 
by  Kunt  himself  after  theking's  death. 
As  it  is  short  and  to  the  purpose, 
perhaps  I  may  as  well  translate  it. 

"  Frederick  William,  by  the  grace 
of  God  King  of  Prussia,  &c.  &c.  To 
our  well-beloved  Immanuel  Kant. 
Worthy  and  very  learned  Professor, 
our  dear  liegeman !  So  it  is,  that  for 
some  time  past  it  ha-  come  to  our 
high  knowledge,  with  great  displea- 
sure, that  you  misapply  your  philo- 
sophy to  the  purpose  of  disfiguring 
and  disparaging  many  capital  and 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Holy  Writ 
and  Christianity;  as  particularly  in 
your  book  entitled  Religion  u-it/iin 
the  limits  of  pure  Treason,  and  in  other 
similar  Essays.  We  had  looked  for 
better  things  from  you;  since  you 
cannot  but  yourself  be  aware  how 
deeply  you  offend,  by  such  conduct, 
against  your  own  duty  as  a  teacher 
of  youth,  and  against  the  spirit  of  our 
paternal  wishes — to  which  you  were 
no  stranger — for  the  welfare  of  the 


country.  We  look  for  your  conscien- 
tiou-  answer  as  soon  as  possible;  and 
expert,  on  pain  DfoiffhighectdisirfMt- 
sure,  that  you  will  <rive  no  ground  for 
Maine  of  that  sort  in  future,  but  will 
rather  apply  your  influence  and  your 
great  talents  to  the  task  of  furthering 
more  and  more  our  gracious  designs 
for  the  public  irood.  Otherwise,  in 
case  of  persevering  opposition  to  our 
pleasure  hereby  notified,  be  well  as- 
sured that  you  will  have  unpleasant 
consequences  to  expect.  Meantime, 
we  assure  you  of  our  gracious  regard. 
Berlin,  the  1st  of  October,  1794." 

Such  was  the  rebuke,  such  were 
the  menaces,  which,  in  hoary  old  age, 
(then  upwards  of  70,)  Kant  drew  up- 
on himself  from  his  king, — a  prince 
otherwise  so  well  disposed  to  him, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  highest  pro- 
vocation could  have  extorted  from 
him  a  harsh  word  to  a  man,  in  other 
respects  of  merit  so  distinguished. 
But  surely  grey  hairs  and  irreligion 
make  a  monstrous  union:  and  the 
spirit  of  proselytism  carried  into  the 
service  of  infidelity, — youthful  zeal 
put  forth  by  a  totte'ring  decrepid  old 
man  to  withdraw  from  poor  despond- 
ing and  suffering  human  nature  its 
most  essential  props,  whether  for  ac- 
tion or  for  suffering,  for  conscience  or 
for  hope,  is  a  spectacle  too  disgust- 
ing to  leave  room  for  much  sympa- 
thy with  merit  of  another  kind.  What 
was  Kant's  reply  ? — It  has  often  been 
observed  that,  when  once  a  man  gets 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  he  is  rarely 
able  to  preserve  his  integrity  or  his 
honour  quite  unsullied ;  or  at  least  lo- 
ses the  edge  of  his  aversion  to  petty 
meanness.     Something  of  the  same 
effect  is  visible  in  the   conduct  of 
those  who  allow  themselves  openly 
to  propagate  infidelity.    Let  a  man 
be  as  sincerely  an  infidel  as  any  ever 
has  been,  it  is  most  difficult  to  su] 
pose  that  he  can  have  framed  to  hie 
self  any  notions  of  moral  obligatio 
which  could  make  it  a  duty  to  exten 
his  opinions.  So  that  it  is  a  thousan 
to  one  that,  in  publishing  his  opin 
ons,  he  has  yielded  almost  consciou 
ly  to  a  vanity  or  to  a  spite  which 
is  ashamed  to  avow.    Hence  arises 
necessity  for  lying.    And  melancho 
it  is  to  record,  that  Kant, — the  u] 
right,    stern,   stoical   Kant, — in    h 
answer  to  the  king,  shuffled,  juggle< 
equivocated,  in  fact  (it  must  be  avo? 
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ed)  lied.  To  what  an  extravagant 
height  Kant  carried  his  general  reve- 
rence for  truth,  is  well  known.  So 
sacred,  in  his  estimate,  was  the  obli- 
gation to  unconditional  veracity,  that 
he  declared  it  to  be  a  duty,  in  case  a 
murderer  should  apply  to  you  for 
information  as  to  the  route  taken  by 
a  man  who  had  just  escaped  from  his 
murderous  fangs,  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  Not  to  save  a  poor  innocent 
fellow -creature  from  instant  and 
bloody  death,  not  even  to  save  the 
assassin  from  the  guilt  and  misery  of 
so  hideous  a  crime,  would  it  be  law- 
ful, in  Kant's  judgment,  to  practise 
any  the  slightest  evasion  or  disguise. 
The  right  to  truth,  even  of  the  most 
abhorred  matricide,  and  in  the  very 
act  and  agony  of  accomplishing  his 
hellish  purposes,  is,  according  to 
Kant,  absolute,  and  incapable  of  re- 
straint or  qualification.  This  expla- 
nation it  was  necessary  to  make,  that 
we  may  be  able  to  appreciate  properly 
the  miserable  dilemma  in  which  Kant 
must  have  involved  himself,  before  he 
would  seek  shelter  from  a  king's  dis- 
pleasure in  a  palpable  untruth.  But 
such  it  was,  a  lie  gross  and  palpable,  on 
which  this  proud  philosopher  mainly 
rested  his  apology.  His  letter  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  is  a  perfect  model  of 
all  that  a  letter  to  a  king  ought — no^to 
be, -long,  wordy,  perplexed,  miserably 
pedantic,  and,  by  its  tortuous  involu- 
tion in  some  passages,  (if  that  were 
not  the  ordinary  character  of  Kant's 
style,)  one  might  think  expressly  de- 
signed to  mystify  the  king,  and  throw 
dust  in  his  eyes.  The  substance  is 
this : — after  rehearsing  the  words  of 
the  king's  charges,  he  says,  that,  as 
"  a  teacher  of  youth,"  i.  e.  in  his  cha- 
racter of  public  lecturer,  he  could 
not  by  possibility  have  committed  the 
offence  imputed  to  him;  since  he  had 
always  taken,  as  the  text-book  for  his 
lectures,  a  well-known  work  in  which 
no  mention  of  the  Scriptures  or  of 
Christianity  had  occurred,  or  could 
occur,  viz.  Baumgarten's  Metaphy- 
sics. But  might  he  not  have  wan- 
dered from  his  text  ?  No :  that  was 
a  fault  which  no  man  could  tax  him 
with.  Having  set  his  face  through 
life  against  the  popular  error  of  con- 
founding the  limits  of  different  sci- 
ences, could  it  be  supposed  that  he 
would  himself  trespass  in  that  way  ? 
Thus  far,  certainly,  Kant  said  no  more 
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than  the  truth.  But  now  hear  what 
followed.  As  to  his  work  on  reli- 
gion, that  was  to  be  considered  as  a 
sealed  book, never  meant  for  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  or  what  we  may  call  the 
lay  public,  but  addressed  ad  clemm, 
i.  e.  to  the  learned  and  professional 
public.  Shameless  falsehood  !  to  say 
this  of  a  book  which  is  no  otherwise 
an  unpopular  book  than  as  it  became 
such  by  the  heavy,  rude,  and  cum- 
brous style  in  which  it  is  written, 
bristling  with  scholastic  distinctions, 
and  disfigured  by  hyper-composite 
terms  of  art.  Such  a  style  might 
have  a  good  deal  to  repel ;  but  was 
there  nothing  ex  adverso  in  the  wide- 
spread fame  of  the  author,  and  the 
curiosity  connected  with  his  philoso- 
phy, that  might  avail  as  a  counter- 
weight to  that  objection  ?  And  will 
Kant  pretend  to  tell  us,  that  it  was  in 
any  man's  power,  writing  rationally 
and  with  simplicity  on  a  subject  of 
such  diffusive  interest  as  religion,  so 
to  conceal  his  meaning  as  that  it 
should  not  be  penetrated  by  all  peo- 
ple of  education  with  a  tolerably 
good  understanding  ?  He  had  not  so 
much  as  interposed  the  thin  veil  of 
Latin  betwixt  himself  and  the  public. 
Such  a  veil,  it  is  true,  lasts  only  for 
a  moment,  as  translators  in  abund- 
ance are  always  at  hand  for  a  book 
of  any  interest  j  but  at  least  there  is 
a  homage  to  decorum  in  assuming 
that  disguise.  Perhaps,  however,  you 
may  think  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Transcendental  Philosophy  was 
a  conditio  sine  qua  non  for  under- 
standing the  book.  By  no  means. 
It  was  absolutely  independent  of  that 
and  of  every  philosophical  system. 
And,  had  Kant  spoken  the  naked 
truth,  he  would  have  said — "  It  is 
most  true  that  I  have  done  the  worst 
of  what  your  Majesty  imputes  to  me, 
and  even  worse ;  but,  however,  my 
book  is  written  in  such  a  disgusting 
style,  very  much  resembling  that  of 
my  present  letter,  that  I  am  inclined 
to  think  very  few  people  will  read 
twenty  pages  without  finding  it  act 
upon  them  as  an  emetic ;  on  which 
account  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
book  not  written,  or  self-cancelled." 
The  practical  result  of  the  matter 
was,  that  Kant  promised  to  offend  in 
this  way  no  more.  But  even  here  he 
practised  a  Jesuitical  reserve ;  for,  in 
the  last  sentence  of  his  letter,  which 
made  this  promise  in  the  most  so- 
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lemn  (and  to  nn  unsuspecting  reader  error,  which  is  all  hut  mm  ersal,  vix. 
in  the  most  unn-->ri-\i-d)  terms,  lie  the  notion  of  a  possible  want  of  har- 
prepan-tl  an  excuse  for  a  future  eva-  mony  (or  even  a  jii»H!>le  ineconci- 
sion  <>t  his  promise,  by  introducing  lability)  between  the  laws  of  theory 
the  wor<N,  "as  your  Majesty's  most  and  the  facts  of  experience;  as  if  it 
faithful  subject;"  which  words,  he  were  possible,  or  even  common,  that 
tells  us  in  a  note,  were  secretly  meant  the  first  should  teach  us  to  expect 
by  liiniM-lf  as  limiting  his  engage-  what  the  other  might  refuse  to  rati- 
ment  to  the  term  of  the  King's  life;  fy.  No  notion  can  be  more  errone- 
thmiirii  the  words  neither  pointedly  ous,  or,  indeed,  upon  a  proper  deli- 
express  that  limitation,nor  were  at  all  nition  of  the  word  theory,  more  self- 
desiarned  by  Kant  to  be  interpreted  by  contradictory.  For  theory  is,  in  fact, 
the  King  in  any  such  sense.  This  is  no  more  than  a  system  of  laws,  ab- 
not  quite  the  good  faith  and  plain  stracted  from  experience  :  conse- 
dealing  of  a  man  of  honour.  quently,  if  any  apparent  contradic- 
But  enough  of  this.  Another  es-  tion  should  exist  between  them,  this 
say  of  Kant's,  which  I  shall  notice,  is  could  only  argue  that  the  theory  had 
one  which  bears  the  following  title —  been  falsely  or  imperfectly  abstract- 
"  On  the  common  saying,  that  such  ed ;  in  which  case,  the  sensible  infe- 
or  such  a  thing  may  be  true  in  theory,  rence  would  be,  not  a  summons  to 
but  does  not  hold  tjood  in  practice"*  forego  theories,  but  a  call  for  better 
In  this  Essay  the  primary  purpose  of  and  more  enlarged  theories.  Tin-re 
Kant  (or  that  which  is  ostensibly  pri-  is,  however,  a  sense  of  this  popular 
mary)  is  the  correction  of  a  vulgar  saying  under  which,  though  the  ex- 


*  The  idea  of  a  theory,  as  it  differs  from  that  of  a  hi/polhesis,  is  much  in  need  of 
rectification.      Most  writers  use  the  terms  indiscriminately,  and  with  no  sense  of  anjr 
precise  difference ;  and  others,  who  have  such  a  sense,  have  it  so  vaguely  developed, 
as  to  fancy  that  the  word  hypothesis  means  a  theory  in  a  state  of  immaturity,  <-r  M> 
long  as  it  is  sub  judice  and   undemonstrated.      But  the  distinction  turns  upon  quite 
another  hinge.      The  Grecian  etymology,  in  fact,  points  in  each  case  to  the  true  mean- 
ing.     Imagine,  in  any  science  or  speculation,  that  all  the  elements  (i.  e.  the  forces,  the 
modes  of  action,  the  phenomena,  &c. )  are  given  ;  but  as  yet  they  exist  to  the  mind  as 
an  unorganized  chaos.      Then  steps  in  contemplation,  or  reflective  survey  (Ou^ix)  to 
assign  to  them  all  their  several  places  or  relations ;  which  shall  be  first,  which  middle^ 
which  last ;  which  shall  be  end,  which  shall  be  means;   which  sulwrdinate,  which  c< 
ordinate;  which  force  is  for  impulse,  which  for  regulation;   which  absolute,  whirl 
conditional ;  which  purpose  direct,  which  indirect  or  collateral ;  and  so  on.    This  in- 
troduction of  organization  amongst  the  facts  or  data  of  science  is  Theory.      A  theory 
therefore,  may  be  defined — an  organic  developement  to  the  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  parts  of  any  systematic  whole.      But  in  a  hypothesis,  it  is  only  one 
relation  which  is  investigated,  viz.  that  of  dependency.      A  number  of  phenomena  are 
given,  and  perhaps  with  no  want  of  orderly  relation  amongst  them  ;  but  a>  yet  the; 
exist  without  apparent  basis  or  support.    The  question,  therefore,  is  concerning  a  suf 
ficient  ground  or  cause  to  account  for  them.      I  therefore  step  in  and  vnderlutj  the  ph<- 
nomena  with  a  substructure  or  sub-position  ('Yaro9s<r/f)  such  as  I  think  capable  of  sup. 
porting  them.      This  is  a  hypothesis.      Briefly,  then,  in  a  theory,  I  organize  what 
certain  enough  already,  but  undetermined  in  its  relations;  whereas,  in  a  hypothes 
I  assign  the  causality  when  previously  it  was  either  unknown  or  uncertain.     For 
ample,   we  talk  properly  of  a  theory  of  combustion;  for  the  elements,  i.  e.  the  phen 
men. i  and  results,  are  indeterminate  only  with  regard  to  their  reciprocal  relation 
But  with  regard  to  the  aurora  borealis,  it  is  a  hypothesis  that  we  want  in  the  li 
place,  for  the  phenomena  are  of  uncertain  origin.      And  perhaps  this  hypothesis  win 
demand,  as  its  sequel,  a  theory  of  the  whole  agencies  concerned  ;  but  this  could  not 
until  the  causality  should  have  been  determined.    Again,  suppose  the  case  of  algebra! 
equations,  here  all  possibility  of  hypothesis  is  excluded.      But  a  theory  is  still  waul 
Many  theories  have  started  from  the  genesis  of  equations  first  proposed  by  Ilarri 
viz.  that  which  views  the  higher  equations  as  generated  by  multiplication  out  of  t 
lower.     Hut  perhaps  a  dilfereut  view  of  their  origin  would  lead  to  more  comprchens 
results.    Ilindenburg  with  his  disciples,  Stahl,  &c.  have  most  happily  applied  an  imp 
ved  theory  of  combinations  to  this   subject.      I  conclude  with  this  recapitulation  ; 
Theory  is  =  Ordination.     Hypothesis  is  =  Substration. 
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pression  is  inaccurate,  it  is  very  true 
and  very  extensively  applicable.  In 
one  passage,  Kant  seems  to  allude  to 
such  a  sense,  though  he  has  not  suf- 
ficiently illustrated  his  meaning.  But 
waiving  this,  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  ordinary  application  of  the  say- 
ing labours  with  the  whole  error 
charged  upon  it;  and  this  is  stated 
by  Kant  as  follows.  Having  first 
shewn  the  futility  of  pretending  to 
practical  skill,  in  disconnexion  from 
a  knowledge  of  theory,  he  says : — 

"  Meantime  it  is  far  more  tolerable 
that  an  unlearned  person  should  re- 
present theory  as  superfluous  for  the 
purposes  of  his  imaginary  practice, 
(though  not  questioning  their  harmo- 
ny,) than  that  a  shallow  refiner,  whilst 
conceding  the  value  of  theory  for 
speculation  and  scholastic  uses, 
should  couple  with  this  concession 
the  doctrine,  that  in  practice,  the 
case  is  otherwise ;  and  that,  upon 
coming  out  of  the  schools  into  the 
world,  a  man  will  be  made  sensible 
of  having  pursued  mere  philosophic 
dreams.  In  short,  that  what  sounds 
well  in  theory,  is  not  merely  super- 
fluous, but  absolutely  false  for  prac- 
tice. Now  the  practical  engineer  who 
should  express  himself  in  these  terms 
upon  the  science  of  mechanics,  or  the 
artillery  officer  who  should  say  of 
the  doctrine  of  projectiles,  that  the 
theory  of  it  was  conceived  indeed 
with  great  subtlety,  but  was  of  little 
practical  value,  because  in  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  art,  it  was  found  that 
the  experimental  results  did  not  con- 
form to  the  theory,  would  expose 
themselves  to  derision.  For,  suppo- 
sing that  in  the  first  case  should  be  su- 
peradded  to  the  theory  of  mechanics, 
that  of  friction,  and  that  in  the  se- 
cond, to  the  theory  of  projectiles 
were  superadded  that  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air, — which  in  effect 
amounts  to  this,  that  if,  instead  of  re- 
jecting theory,  still  more  theory  were 
added,  in  that  case  the  results  of  the 
.  abstract  doctrine  and  of  the  experi- 
mental practice  would  coincide  in 
every  respect. 

"  However,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  a  theory  such  as  this  I  have  just 
mentioned,  which  has  reference  to 
objects  of  sense,  is  very  differently 
circumstanced  from  a  theory  which 
has  reference  to  mere  ideas :  a  theo- 
ry, for  instance,  Avhich  is  employed 
upon  mathematical  objects  (i.  e,  up- 
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on  the  determinations  of  space,  which 
admit  of  a  sensuous  construction) 
differs  much  from  one  which  is  em- 
ployed upon  philosophic  objects, 
(i.  e.  upon  notions  which  admit  of  no 
such  construction.)  Hence  it  should 
seem,  prima  facie,  not  impossible 
that  these  last  objects  may  be  very 
accurately  conceived  and  pursued 
into  a  theory,  whilst  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  they  should  be  incapable  of  be- 
ing f/iven,  (to  use  the  technical  term,) 
i.  e.  not  capable  of  being  realized  in 
actual  experience :  in  other  words, 
the  conceptions,  and  the  theory  built 
upon  them,  might  be  alike  ideas  in 
the  true  Platonic  sense,  that  is,  tran- 
scendent to  all  experimental  exhibi- 
tion, and  susceptible  of  no  practical 
application,  or  even  of  a  very  injuri- 
ous one. 

"  Prima  facie,  I  say,  in  these  cases, 
it  seems  not  impossible  that  such  a 
want  of  correspondence  might  be 
found  between  practice  and  theory. 
Whether  it  really  would  be  found,  is 
another  question.  But,  waiving  this 
question  as  a  general  one,  let  me  con- 
fine myself,  throughout  the  present 
essay,  to  one  particular  case  of  this 
question,  viz.  that  in  which  the  theo- 
ry should  happen  to  be  built  upon 
the  idea  of  duty.  Now,  in  this  case, 
I  affirm,  and  shall  undertake  to  prove, 
that  all  fear  lest  the  theory  should 
prove  inapplicable  in  practice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  idea  on  which  it  reposes, 
is  utterly  groundless.  This  is  de- 
monstrable ;  no  theoretic  demand  of 
duty  can  by  possibility  be  impracti- 
cable. Why  ?  Because  it  never  could 
be  a  duty  to  propose  any  such  result 
as  an  object  of  legitimate  desire,  if 
it  were  not  capable  of  being  realised 
in  experience — whether  now  and 
perfectly,  or  by  approximation.  This 
is  the  sort  of  theory  which  I  shall 
treat  in  the  present  essay.  For  of 
this  it  is,  to  the  scandal  of  all  philo- 
sophy, that  we  hear  it  not  seldom  al- 
leged, that  what  is  abstractly  right  in 
it  yet  cannot  be  made  available  for 
practice :  and  that,  too,  in  a  conceit- 
ed tone,  full  of  presumptuous  pre 
tensions  for  correcting  the  reason 
(and  correcting  it,  observe,  in  that 
very  point  which  constitutes  its  most 
glorious  distinction)  by  experience ; 
under  the  vainglorious  fancy  of  see- 
ing farther  and  mdre  surely  by  means 
of  mole  eyes  fastened  upon  the  earth, 
than  with  eyes  fitted  to  a  being  that 
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framed  to  Bland  upright,  and  fix 
his  gaze  upon  the  heavens. 

"  In  our  days,  so  rich  in  word- 
but  poor  in  deeds,  this  very  popular 
maxim,  (of  the  discord  between  the- 
ory and  practice,)  as  often  as  it  hap- 
pens to  In'  applied  to  any  question 
of  duty,  whether  it  be  a  duty  in  that 
mode  of  obligation  which  is  called 
t-tliiral,  or  in  that  which  is  called  ju- 
ridical, is  sure  to  be  the  parent  of 
tin-  very  greatest  evil.  On  this  ac- 
count I  shall  state  the  relation  of  the- 
ory and  practice  in  three  articles  or 
sections  :  I'u  -i,  as  it  respects  moral 
obligation  in  general,  with  a  view  to 
the  welfare  ofevery  man  indifferently, 
taken  individually ;  secondly,  as  it  re- 
spects juristic  or  political  obligation, 
with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  states  ; 
thirdly,  as  it  respects  cosmopolitical 
obligation,  with  a  view  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  human  species  as  a  whole." 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  introduc- 
tion". From  the  body  of  the  essay, 
as  the  parts  of  it  are  separately  intel- 
ligible, and,  indeed,  quite  independ- 
ent, I  shall  select  the  second  section  ; 
because  this  treats  a  question  of  po- 
litics in  a  high  degree  interesting  to 
ourselves,  not  only  as  having  often 
been  discussed  through  the  two  last 
centuries,  and  by  very  celebrated  wri- 
ters of  our  own,  but  also  as  being 
now  of  real  historical  importance  in 
determining  the  merits  of  our  ances- 
tors at  tin1  great  epoch  of  our  Revo- 
lution. The  question  I  mean  respects 
the  right  of  subjects  to  resist,  in  case 
of  fundamental  violation  of  the  con- 
tract (implicit  contract)  between 
themselves  and  the  supreme  power. 
The  origin  and  the  limits  of  this 
right  might  still  give  room  to  much 
metaphysical  casuistry.  But  it  must 
excite  the  burning  indignation  of 
Englishmen  to  find  Kant  roundly  and 
broadly  denying  the  existence  of  any 
such  right  in  the  uttermost  extre- 
mity; and  that,  too,  with  a  special 
regard  to  the  particular  case  of 
England ;  yet  with  all  that  ignorance 
of  the  facts  which  we  might  look  for 
in  a  man  who  (as  I  have  said  be- 
fore) never  read  any  thing  at  all. 

I  know  not  how  others  think  upon 
this  matter,  under  a  point  of  view 
which  I  am  now  going  to  suggest.  I 
know  not  how  you  think,  most  ex- 
cellent Sir  Kit ;  but  for  my  part,  I  am 
stung  with  scorn,  when  I  consider 
in  what  manner,  and  by  what  autLo- 


riticH,  the  capital  questions  which 
arise  upon  the  rights  of  great  nations 
have  been  adjudicated.  A  litterateur 
of  no  very  masculine  intellect,  Hugh 
Groot,  (or  Grotius,)  or  suppose  Puf- 
fendorf,  (who  certainly  had  as  poor 
an  understanding  as  any  creature  that 
ever  lived,)  simply  upon  the  strength 
of  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  which  also 
neither  of  them  (not  Groot  even)  had 
in  any  perfection,  —  inconsiderable 
knaves  like  thesc,whom  no  man  would 
allow  to  interfere  in  the  most  trivial 
domestic  dispute,  take  upon  them  to 
lay  down  the  law  in  the  most  peremp- 
tory manner  for  the  weightiest  con- 
cerns of  mighty  nations,  on  which  are 
suspended,  perhaps,  the  happiness 
and  dignity  of  countless  generations. 
Their  arbitration  would  not  be  valid 
for  a  contested  claim  to  the  tail  of  a 
herring ;  and  yet,  from  the  imbecility 
of  men,  who  will  catch  at  any  opi- 
nion which  countenances  their  side 
in  a  quarrel,  nations  themselves  will 
accredit  and  give  weight  to  judg- 
ments, which  else  are  lighter  than 
vanity.  But  perhaps  Grotius,  &c. 
rest  their  doctrines  upon  their  intrin- 
sic force,  upon  their  coherence  with 
each  other,  and  their  logical  depend- 
ency from  a  sufficient  original  ground. 
By  no  means.  All  is  blank  dogmatism; 
mere  autocratic  bulls,  ukases,  or  re- 
scripts ;  a  continual  stet  pro  ratione 
voluntas.  Forth  steps  Barclay,  a  toad- 
eating  slave,  one  who  practised  adula- 
tion to  kings,  in  the  original  sense  of 
that  wordasa  slavish  homage  (J*xi««), 
that  is,  with  Phrygian  cringes  and 
genuflexions : — well,  what  says  Bar- 
claius  ?  I  allow,  says  he,  of  resist- 
ance in  cases  of  hopeless  extremity. 
Be  it  so ;  but  now,  tell  us,  hound ! 
which  be  they?  Why,  these:  For 
instance,  first,  if  a  king  should  com- 
mit enormous  cruelties.  Here  note 
the  abject  understanding  of  the  ani- 
mal. Cruelties  could  never,  in  a 
populous  nation,  be  an  anti-national 
crime ;  they  could  bear  no  propor- 
tion co-extensive  with  the  nation; 
they  would  constitute  an  offence 
against  individuals.  And  the  invio- 
lability of  the  kingly  character,  in  its 
relations  to  individuals,  is  a  doctrine, 
not  merely  of  the  free  British  coi 
stitution,  but  one  which  is  foun 
more  or  less  developed  in  all  iv tin 
countries ;  and,  as  civilisation  is  m 
tured,  it  will  become  universal, 
that  this  sycophant  destroys  the  sac 
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tity  of  the  regal  character  in  the  very 
point  in  which  the  warmest  friends 
of  popular  rights  must  allow  it.  Then, 
again,  what  baseness  to  erect  a  privi- 
leged case  for  the  sufferer  in  mere 
animal  interests,  which  is  denied  to 
every  possible  mode  or  degree  of 
damage  or  peril  as  to  interests  which 
the  same  being  can  have  as  a  moral 
and  intellectual  creature  !  So  that 
the  inference  is — if  the  social  com- 
pact is  liable  to  dissolution  on  this 
single  ground — that  the  paramount 
purpose  of  society  is  to  protect  a 
man's  carcass.  What  says  Groot  to 
all  this  ?  Why  Groot  nods  approving- 
ly. So  much,  then,  is  settled  :  hear 
it,  ye  nations,  and  obey!  But  is  this 
all  ?  No;  yet  another  boon  will  Bar- 
claius  confer  upon  the  nations  of  this 
planet.  I  allow  one  other  case,  saith 
he ;  and  that  is,  when  a  king  is  taking 
measures  to  sell  his  people  to  a  fo- 
reign prince ;  in  such  a  case,  be  it 
understood  that  I,  Barclaius,  by  these 
presents,  allow  of  that  people's  re- 
sisting the  conveyance.  Now  for 
Groot :  doth  Groot  nod  as  before  ? 
No.  Groot  reclaims.  This,  saith  he, 
is  what  I  shall  never  allow  of  in  that 
unlimited  shape.  No;  I  require 
proof,  absolute  proof,  of  signing, 
sealing,  and  delivery  of  the  article. 
So  Groot's  concession  amounts  to 
this — that,  supposing  King  John  had 
so  far  accomplished  his  celebrated 
treaty  with  a  Moorish  prince,  as  that 


all  England  had  found  itself  chained 
at  Tangier  or  Mequinez,  in  that  case 
all  England  had  Groot's  gracious 
permission  to  commence  resistance. 
I,  Sir  Christopher,  as  well  you  know, 
am  no  admirer  of  brutal  punish- 
ments ;  in  particular,  the  very  word 
hnouting  is  abominable  to  mine  as  it 
is  to  all  refined  ears.  Yet,  as  even 
Barclay  and  Grotius  allow  of  resist- 
ance in  cases  which  they  conceive 
to  be  desperate,  so  even  I  would 
unwillingly  concede  the  use  of  the 
knout  in  cases  unsusceptible  of  other 
remedies,  and  upon  subjects  insen- 
sible to  other  arguments.  To  some 
people,  the  only  appropriate  style  of 
reasoning  is  by  kicking  them.  A.  pos- 
teriori arguments  are  alone  intelli- 
gible to  their  perverse  senses.  And  I 
must  confess  that  it  strikes  me  as  far 
below  the  majesty  of  the  subject,  that 
any  apologist  for  great  historical  pas- 
sages, and  for  nations  who  were  the 
actors  in  them,  should  permit  him- 
self or  the  clients  whom  he  has  adopt- 
ed to  be  cited  to  the  bar  of  a  low 
Dutch  i-ascal,  self-constituted  a  judge, 
and  raised  into  an  authority  merely 
by  force  of  his  own  coxcombry 
and  self-sufficiency.*  The  time  for 
knouting  Barclay  or  Puffendorf  is 
past.  That  was  the  proper  answer. 
Being  now  impossible,  let  us  have 
none  at  all. 

The  same  feeling — the  same  unwil- 
ling side-glance  at  the  knout  as  the 


*  Grotius  is  one  of  those  names  which  time  is  rapidly  reducing  to  its  just  level. 
Two  centuries  ago — that  is  to  say,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  DeJure  Belli  et 
Pads  (in  the  summer  of  1625) — his  name  was  unquestionably  the  highest  literary 
name  in  Europe.  More  extravagant  encomiums  might  be  alleged  from  Lord  Bacon, 
Thuanus,  &c.,  in  regard  to  him,  than  any  modern  writer.  [See,  in  particular,  a  pas- 
sage in  Bishop  Burnet's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Dr  Sacheverell's  case.] 
But  since  then  he  has  been  wofully  cut  down.  His  edition  of  the  Greek  Dramatic 
fragments,  under  the  keen  examination  of  exquisite  modern  scholars,  has  amply  ex- 
posed his  imperfect  scholarship.  In  his  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  every 
way  an  attorney-like  piece  of  special  pleading,  his  ridiculous  fable  of  Mahomet's  Dove, 
which  Pocock  denounced,  would  have  furnished  the  Mahometans  with  a  stand- 
ing handle  against  Christendom,  had  it  not  been  omitted  in  the  Arabic  translation. 
His  Annals  are  without  historical  merit.  And  his  main  work,  De  Jure,  has  kept  its 
ground  chiefly  by  means  of  its  early  possession  of  the  ear  of  Europe,  and  also,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  by  means  of  the  little  scraps  of  Latin  and  Greek  with  which,  in  con- 
tempt of  all  good  composition,  it  is  tessellated ;  these,  being  generally  short,  are  of  the 
proper  compass  for  poor  scholars  ;  weak  birds  must  try  their  wings  in  short  flights. 
Take  away  the  Greek  and  Latin  seasoning,  which  (in  conjunction  with  the  laconic 
style)  has  kept  the  book  from  putrefying,  all  the  rest  is  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween empty  truisms,  on  one  hand,  and  time-serving  Dutch  falsehoods,  on  the  other. 
Had  the  book  been  really  the  powerful  one  it  has  been  represented,  it  would  have  in- 
teivepted  the  extravagancies  of  Hobbes,  which  commenced  thirty  years  after.  Well 
and  truly  did  Grotius,  when  dying,  lament  that  he  had  consumed  a  life  in  levities  and 
strenuous  inanities. 
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appropriate  instrument  of  reply — • 
must  come  over  every  body,  friend 
or  foe,  who  reads  Kant's  attack  on 
the  English  nation  tor  their  politi- 
cal Revolution  of  1688-9.  A  great 
people  solemnly  effect  a  change  in 
the  government :  [no  matter  whether, 
by  introducing  the  doctrine  of  an  ab- 
dication on  the  part  of  James,  they 
were  merely  passive  in  the  first  step 
of  the  affair,  since,  upon  any  theory, 
they  were  undoubtedly  active  in  the 
latter  steps  :)  this  people  consecrate 
that  event  in  their  annals,  and  deduce 
their  prosperity  from  that  date.  Forth 
btalks  a  transcendental  pedant,  and 
addresses  them  thus  : — "  You  think 
yourselves  very  clever  fellows  in  all 
this  affair,  and  strut  about  Europe 
like  so  many  peacocks  on  the  score 
of  your  imaginary  merits;  and  you 
value  yourselves  much  on  the  pub- 
lic prosperity  you  ascribe  to  this 
event.  But,  as  to  the  results  of  it, 
take  notice  that  if,  in  fact,  you  have 
prospered,  yet,  in  good  logic,  you 
ought  not  to  have  prospered.  And 
as  to  the  event  itself,  apart  from  its 
results,  just  step  into  my  closet,  and 
I  shall  shew  you,  in  one  volume  oc- 
tavo, that  such  conduct  as  yours  me- 
rited capital  punishment.", 

"  The  Consul  quoted  Wickefort, 
And  Puffendorf,  and  Grotius, 

And  proved  from  Vattell 

Exceedingly  well, 
Such  a  deed  must  be  quite  atrocious." 

So  says  the  excellent  ballad  ;  but 
what  came  of  the  Consul  ?  Why,  the 
barbarous  Dey — he  "  strangled  him 
in  his  prating."  And  what  some 
would  think  even  a  worse  fate,  has,  in 
this  instance,  befallen  poor  Mr  Kant. 
For  that  which  lie  designed  as  the 
most  alarming  insult  to  a  great  na- 
tion, and  which  was  for  ever  to  throw 
a  taint  upon  a  capital  point  in  their 
historical  pretensions ;  in  fact,  what 
was  put  forth  as  a  withering  annihi- 
lation of  British  pride,  as  connected 
with  the  Revolution  of  1688-9,  has 
not  yet,  fifty  years  after  it  was  pub- 
lished, been  so  much  as  heard  of  by 
those  at  whom  it  was  aimed.  I,  for 
the  first  time,  apprehending  no  mor- 
tification to  our  national  pretensions 
In  this  great  event,  shall  give  the 
whole  or  what  he  says,  without  be- 
stowing one  syllable  of  reply  upon  it. 
So  infinitely  has  England  the  start  of 
all  other  nations  in  political  know- 
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led:/e,  that  even  at  this  moment  in 
[•'nnice  (where,  however,  they  are 
far  ahead  of  the  Germans)  a  Lrre;it 

authority,  M.  Cottu,  is  con-inn 1 

to  admit  of  his  countrymen  that  they 
are  not  yet"  ripe"  for  discussions  on 
civil  liberty;  and  as  to  German  phi- 
losophers, whosoever  will  look  back 
to  the  full  report  of  Or  Sacheverell's 
trial  in  Queen  Anne's  time  (which 
said  Dr  Sacheverell,  by  the  way,  was 
called  over  the  coals  for  pretty  much " 
the  same  opinions  as  are  here  ad- 
vanced, with  much  less  caution  and 
good  sense,  by  Kant)  may  there  find 
an  ample  refutation  of  every  notion 
here  brought  forward  in  almost  every 
page  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  the 
managers  of  the  case  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  So  general 
was  the  diffusion  of  light  even  at  that 
time  in  England ;  so  total  the  dark- 
ness almost  a  century  later  upon  the 
same  topic  among  the  illuminnti  in 
the  "  haughty  schools"  of  philoso- 
phic Germany !  But  now  let  Mr  Kant 
be  heard : 

"  Hence  it  follows,  that  all  resist- 
ance to  the  supreme  legislativepower, 
all  rebellion,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  discontents  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  the  highest  and  most  punish- 
able crime  in  any  form  of  civil  poli- 
ty ;  inasmuch  as  it  destroys  the  fun- 
damental props  of  that  polity.  And 
this  prohibition  of  resistance  is  un- 
conditional ;  so  that,  for  instance,  the 
legislative  power,  or  its  agent,  the 
supreme  governor,  may  even  have 
violated  the  original  contract,  and 
thereby,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sub- 
ject, have  forfeited  the  legislative 
function, — still,  even  in  that  case,  all 
right  of  resistance  continues  equally 
forbidden  to  the  subject.  The  rea- 
son is,  because,  during  the  subsist- 
ence of  a  civil  constitution,  the  pec- 
pie  can  rightfully  be  entitled  to  no 
co-permanent  voice  in  determining 
— how,  or  by  what  rules,  that  legis- 
lative power  shall  be  administered. 
For,  suppose  the  case,  that  the  peo- 
ple had  such  a  voice,  and  that  the 
judgment  delivered  by  this  popular 
voice  were  in  opposition  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  existing  supreme  gover- 
nor, who,  I  ask,  is  to  decide  with 
which  side  lies  the  truth  ?  Manifestly 
neither  side  can  do  this,  as  judge  in 
his  own  case.  Consequently  there 
would  arise  a  necessity  for  a  supreme 
head  of  the  state,  paramount  to  the 
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supreme  head,  who  might  thus  be 
authorized  to  decide  between  the 
actual  supreme  head  and  the  people ; 
which,  however,  is  clearly  a  contra- 
diction. Furthermore,  I  affirm  that  no 
right  of  desperate  extremity,  [jus  in 
casu  necessitatis} — which,  besides,  as 
a  supposed  right  to  violate  acknow- 
ledged rights,  in  a  case  of  extreme  * 
physical  necessity,  is  otherwise  a 
nonentity  in  philosophical  distinc- 
tions— can  have  any  admission  here, 
or  can  ever  unlock  that  barrier  which 
puts  restraint  upon  the  people.  For 
the  head  of  the  state  may  just  as  well 
justify  his  severe  measures  against 
the  subjects,  by  their  contumacious 
resistance,  as  they  their  seditious 
movements  by  his  tyranny.  Who  then 
is  to  decide  ?  Doubtless,  he  that  finds 
himself  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
administration  of  the  law ;  and  that 
is  precisely  the  head  of  the  state :  he 
only  has  the  right  of  decision ;  and 
no  member  of  the  body  politic  can 
have  a  title  to  dispute  this  possession 
with  him. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  find  re- 
spectable authorities,  who  take  upon 
themselves  to  stand  up  for  the  right 
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of  the  subject  to  a  counter-power,  of 
resisting  under  particular  circum- 
stances. Amongst  these  authorities, 
I  shall  here  cite  only  one,  viz.  the 
very  cautious,  precise,  and  discreet^ 
Achenwall.  This  writer,  in  his  Jus" 
Natures,  (5th  Edit.  Pars  Poster,  sec. 
203—206,)  delivers  himself  thus  :— 
'  If  the  danger,  which  menaces  the 
state  from  a  longer  toleration  of  the 
injustice  exercised  by  the  supreme 
magistrate,  be  greater  than  that  which 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  from 
taking  up  arms  against  him,  in  that 
case  the  people  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
sist him,  in  maintenance  of  this  liber- 
ty are  entitled  to  disengage  them- 
selves from  their  contract  of  alle- 
giance, and  are  free  to  depose  him 
as  a  tyrant ;'  and  he  concludes,  *  that 
in  this  way  the  people  must  be  held, 
with  reference  to  their  former  go- 
vernor, to  have  reverted  to  the  state 
of  nature.' 

"  I  readily  persuade  myself  that  nei- 
ther Achenwall,  nor  any  other  of  those 
Avorthy  f  men,  who  have  been  led  into 
agreement  with  him  upon  this  point 
by  metaphysical  refinements,  would 
in  any  case  of  actual  occurrence  have 


*  There  is  no  such  thing  in  morals  as  a  casus  necessitatis,  except  in  one  situation,  viz. 
in  a  collision  betweeen  unconditional  duties  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
duties  which,  though  great,  are  yet  conditional ;  as,  for  example,  suppose  an  impossi- 
bility of  averting  a  calamity  from  a  state,  except  by  betraying  an  individual  that 
should  stand  in  some  near  relation  to  oneself — that  of  father,  perhaps,  or  of  son. 
Now,  iu  this  case  the  duty  to  the  state  is  unconditional ;  but  the  duty  to  the  indivi- 
dual is  purely  conditional ;  viz.  subject  to  the  condition  that  he  shall  be  free  of  all 
criminal  acts  or  designs  towards  the  state.  The  denunciation,  therefore,  which  a  man 
might  make  to  the  magistracy,  of  criminal  enterprises,  on  the  part  of  an  individual  so 
circumstanced,  though  made  under  the  heaviest  shock  of  pain  and  violence  to  private 
feelings,  would  yet  be  made  under  an  absolute  compulsion — viz.  a  moral  compulsion. 
But  in  another  case,  when  it  is  affirmed  of  one  who  pushes  a  fellow-sufferer,  in  a 
shipwreck,  from  his  plank,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  own  life — that  he  had  ac- 
quired a  right  to  this  act  by  a  case  of  necessity  (viz.  physical  necessity) — this,  I  take 
leave  to  say,  is  utterly  false.  For  the  duty  of  self-preservation  is  a  mere  conditional 
duty,  (that  is,  subject  to  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  accomplished  without  guilt;) 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  forbear  taking  away  the  life  of  another,  who  is  not  offering 
me  any  injury,  nay,  who  is  not  the  author  of  that  situation  which  puts  me  into  any 
risk  of  losing  my  own  life, — this  is  an  unconditional  duty.  However,  the  teachers 
of  general  municipal  law  proceed  quite  consistently  with  the  privilege  which  thev 
concede  to  this  self-consideration,  in  a  case  of  desperate  necessity.  For  obviously,  if 
it  were  prohibited,  the  supreme  magistrate  could  not  connect  any  penalty  with  the 
prohibition,  inasmuch  as  this  penalty  could  be  no  other  than  death.  Now,  it  would 
be  an  absurd  law  that  should  threaten  a  man  with  death  for  not  voluntarily  resigning 
himself  to  death  in  circumstances  of  danger Note  by  Kant. 

f  Here  is  another  instance  of  Kant's  want  of  reading.  He  speaks  of  Achenwall, 
and  some  nameless  writers,  whom  he  calls,  contemptuously,  "  worthy  men."  But  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  Locke,  Barbeyrac,  Noodt,  Burlamaqui,  and  all  the  writers 
on  this  subject  of  any  celebrity,  since  the  era  of  Locke,  take  the  same  course  as  his 
own  "  worthies ;"  but  generally  with  much  more  decision  and  plain-speaking. 
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counselled  or  even  have  sanctioned 
m ic 1 1  perilous  experiments;*  and 
further,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted, 
that,  had  those  popular  movements, 
by  means  of  which  Switzerland,  the 
United  Netherlands,  or  even  Great 
Britain,  succeeded  in  extorting  their 
present  constitutions,  upon  which 
they  set  so  high  a  value,  come  to  a 
less  fortunate  issue,  the  readers  of 
those  histories  would  have  seen,  in 
the  capital  punishment  of  the  several 
leaders  in  those  revolutions,  all  ho- 
noured as  they  now  are,  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  well-merited  punish- 
ments of  great  state  criminals.  For, 
generally,  the  final  issue  mingles  in 
our  judgment  upon  the  rightfulness 
of  actions ;  notwithstanding  that  the 
first  can  never  be  certain,  nor  the  last 
ever  doubtful.  It  is,  however,  e  vident, 
in  what  regards  the  latter,  that  even  if 
no  wrong  were  done  to  the  sovereign, 
(as  possibly  having  himself  previous- 
ly violated  his  compact  with  the  peo- 
ple,^ yet  the  people  would,  by  this 
mode  of  seeking  its  rights,  commit 
the  very  rankest  injustice,  as  thus 
making  all  rightful  constitution  of  a 
state  impossible,  and  introducing  a 
state  of  entire  lawlessness,  (status  na- 
turalis,)  in  which  all  right  ceases,  or 
at  least  ceases  for  effectual  exist- 
ence. 

"  This  theory,  in  fact,  we  see  suffi- 
ciently confirmed  in  practice.  In  the 


constitution  of  Great  Britain,  which 
that  nation  parades  with  such  prodi- 
gious  ostentation,  as  though  it  were 
a  constitution  for  the  whole  world, 
we  find  that  it  in  wholly  silent  about 
the  rights  which  belong  to  the  peo- 

Kle,  in  case  the  monarch  should  vio- 
ite  the  contract  of  1688 ;  conse- 
quently,f  it  is  clear  that  the  English 
constitution  secretly  reserves  the  pri- 
vilege of  rebellion  against  the  king, 
in  the  case  of  his  designing  to  violate 
it,  inasmuch  as  no  law  exists  upon 
the  subject.  For,  to  suppose  that 
the  constitution  should  contain  a  law 
for  this  case,  justifying  the  overthrow 
of  that  subsisting  form  of  govern- 
ment from  which  all  special  laws 
emanate,  even  assuming  that  the  con- 
tract were  violated  by  the  king, — this 
is  a  self-evident  contradiction ;  be- 
cause in  that  case  it  would  involve  a 
direct  counterforce,  publicly  consti- 
tuted ;  consequently,  there  must  be 
a  second  head  of  the  state,  for  the 
protection  of  the  popular  rights,  and 
after  that  a  third,  to  arbitrate  oetween 
the  two  first  Accordingly,  we  see 
that  the  leaders  of  the  people  at  that 
crisis,  (or,  if  you  will,  the  guardians 
of  the  people,)  apprehensive  of  some 
such  accusation  in  the  event  of  their 
enterprise  failing,  chose  rather  to 
palm  upon  the  king  (whom,  in  fact, 
they  had  panic-stricken  into  flight) 
an  act  of  voluntary  abdication,  than 


*  I  low  deplorably  weak  is  this  remark  !  For,  suppose  that  Achenwall,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances stated,  would  act  as  Mr  Kant  here  chooses  most  arbitrarily  to  assume, 
what  would  that  prove,  bat  that  a  particular  individual  was  a  bolder  man  upon  paper, 
than  under  the  trials  of  real  life  and  of  immediate  danger  ?  A  very  supposable  thing, 
and  which  might,  or  might  not,  happen  to  be  the  result,  if  Mr  Achenwall  were  sum- 
moned to  such  a  test ;  but  in  any  case,  that  result  could  illustrate  nothing  but  Mr 
Achenwall's  character  or  temperament — a  matter  surely  very  impertinent  to  the  ques 
tion  before  us.  Manifestly,  it  could  in  no  degree  affect  the  doctrine  under  discussion 
Let  Mr  Achenwall  behave  in  what  way  he  might,  we  should  always  be  entitled  to 
reduce  the  whole  affair  to  this  simple  dilemma : — The  case  imagined  and  stated  b; 
Achenwall  either  is,  or  is  not,  realized  :  if  it  is  not,  then  it  is  impertinent  and  puerile 
to  talk  about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is,  then  we  know  what  is  the  conscientious 
decision  of  Achenwal), — what,  as  matter  of  duty,  be  would  both  "  sanction,"  am 
**  counsel,"  and  do,  far  better  and  more  unequivocally  from  his  book,  where  he  speaks 
under  no  possible  bias,  from  promises  on  the  one  side,  or  terrors  on  the  other,  than  we 
could  ever  do  from  his  actual  conduct,  in  circumstances  which  might  probably  lay  him 
under  disturbing  influences  from  both.  What  sense  in  appealing  from  that  whicl 
could  not  be  other  than  a  sincere  decision  to  one  which,  if  different  at  all,  must  differ 
by  being  insincere  ? 

f  Few  people,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  out  of  Germany,  or  rather  the  cloisters  of  German 
universities,  will  see  much  logical  consequence  in  this  "  consequently ;"  i.  e.  because 
the  English  constitution  does  not  openly  provide  for  rebellion,  it  must  secretly  reserve 
such  a  right !  Had  Kant,  instead  of  speculating  on  this  subject,  read  a  little  of  such 
works  as  we  English  allow  for  faithful  expounders  of  our  constitution,  he  would  no 
have  needed  to  romance  in  this  way.  But,  as  usual,  he  read  nothing. 
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to  claim  the  right  of  deposing  him ; 
a  claim  by  which  they  would  have 
placed  the  constitution  in  open  and 
undisguised  contradiction  with  it- 
self."* 


After  this  you  will  smile,  Sir  Chris- 
topher, to  hear  that  Kant  passes,  first 
stopping,  with  infinite  complacency, 
to  compliment  himself  as  a  man 
whom,  assuredly,  nobody  would  ever 
think  of  charging  with  adulation  to 
kings,  or  too  indulgent  a  spirit  to 
their  rights, — he  passes,  I  say,  to  un- 
dertake the  defence  of  popular  rights 
against  Hobbes.  Hobbes's  notions  on 
this  subject  we  all  know;  and  Kant 
protests  that  they  are  shocking  (er- 
schrecklich.)  But  I  daresay  you  will 
dispense  with  this  part  of  his  Essay, 
which  is  simply  bent  upon  demon- 
strating that,  although  the  people 
have  no  shadow  of  a  right  to  enforce 


their  rights,f  yet  still  (contrary  to 
that  shocking  man  Hobbes'e  doc- 
trine) they  have  some  rights ;  and  if 
the  monarch — be  his  name  what  it 
may,  king  or  senate — will  not  grant 
these  rights,  then  they  are  to  tell  him, 
by  means  of  a  free  press,  that  really 
he  acts  in  a  very  disagreeable  kind 
of  way. 

But  what  if  he  refuse  to  allow  them 
a  free  press,  (this  being  the  one  sole 
resource  conceded  to  the  people  ?) 

Why,  in  that  case,  they  are  to  wait 
until  he  takes  a  more  transcendental 
view  of  the  case. 


Next  I  shall  give  you,  my  dear  Sir 
Christopher,  the  substance  of  Kant's 
famous  Essay  upon  the  famous  pro- 
blem of  a  Perpetual  Peace ;  which 
Essay,  it  has  been  alleged,  was  pil- 
laged, during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, by  the  celebrated  Abbe  Sieyes. 


ESSAY  TOWARDS  REALIZING  THE  IDEA  OF  A  PERPETUAL  PEACE. 


This  Essay,  of  112  pages,  is  not 
included  in  the  four  volumes  of  Kant's 
Miscellaneous  Works,  published  by 
Tieftrunk.  Why,  I  cannot  conjec- 
ture. It  is  true  that  it  was  not  bu- 
ried in  the  rudera  of  any  voluminous 
periodical  Miscellany,  as  others  were 
among  Kant's  fugitive  and  occasional 
papers.  It  had  been  published  se- 
parately; and,  perhaps,  more  than 
once;  for  my  edition  (Koenigsberg, 
1796)  professes,  on  the  title-page,  to 
be  a  "  new  and  improved  edition" 
But  yet,  as  a  volume  of  so  little  sub- 
stance, so  easily  lost  therefore,  and 
upon  a  theme  of  so  much  interest 


and  curiosity, — perhaps  beyond  any 
other  short  essay  of  Kant's,  this  me- 
rited preservation. 

The  problem  of  a  perpetual  peace, 
were  it  only  for  its  impracticability 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  reasons 
for  that  impracticability,  will  for  ever 
retain  its  interest ;  that  is  to  say,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  absolutely  demon' 
strated  to  be  a  desperate  problem; 
and  such  a  demonstration,  consider- 
ing that  the  objections  are  purely 
moral,  is  at  least  as  impossible  as  the 
problem  itself.  With  the  prevailing 
tone  of  thought  in  this  country,  and 
under  the  despotism  of  the  practical, 


*  Now,  here  again,  had  Mr  Kant  condescended,  (when  writing  upon  the  affairs  of 
a  foreign  nation,)  instead  of  speculating  in  a  transcendental  closet,  to  take  the  common- 
sense  course  of  reading  that  nation's  own  account  of  its  proceedings,  speaking  through 
its  great  political  leaders,  at  that  era,  in  their  parliamentary  debates,  or  speaking 
through  its  political  annalists,  in  their  secret  history  of  parties  and  intrigues  at  that 
time,  (such  as  Bishop  Burnet,  for  instance,)  or  speaking  through  those  who  have 
since  discussed  the  great  event  of  the  Revolution,  he  would  have  learned  why,  with 
what  explanations,  reserves,  and  temperaments,  and  to  what  extent  among  the  ruling 
parties,  contemporary  with  the  case,  that  particular  fiction  of  the  abdication  was 
adopted  ;  and  also  in  what  light  it  has  been  considered  by  constitutional  critics  in  the 
century  and  a  half  which  have  since  elapsed. 

f  But,  if  there  be  no  contradiction  in  having  rights  with  no  right  [observe,  not 
with  no  power,  but  absolutely  no  right,]  to  enforce  them, — why  might  not  the  gen- 
tlemen of  1688,  who  (in  Kant's  opinion)  secretly  reserved  the  right  to  a  little  rebel- 
lion, say,  without  contradiction,  that  the  monarch,  in  case  he  should  happen  to  violate 
the  constitution  fundamentally,  had  a  strict  right  to  the  continued  obedience  of  his 
subjects,  but  only  no  right  to  enforce  this  right  ? 
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over  every  application  of  the  mind,  sibility  of  such  an  abolition,)  one 
the  mere  entertainment  of  HUC!I  a  step  in  advance  would  be  gained  to- 
problem,  though  but  for  half  an  hour's  wards  the  possible  realization  of  a 
speculation,  is  apt  to  throw  the  same  Perpetual  Peace.  For  what  makes 
sort  of  suspicion  upon  the  sanity  of  such  a  problem  impracticable  at  pre- 
a  man's  good  sense  as  among  geo-  sent?  Simply  the  moral  nature  of 
met  r\ci&ns  justly  attaches  to  the  pro-  man  in  its  present  imperfect  deve- 
blem  for  st/uarinythecircle,  or  among  lopement.  The  impracticability  is 
mechanicians  to  the  problem  of  a  therefore  commensurate  with  thatob- 
perpctual  motion.  But,  in  reality,  stacle.  As  that  wanes,  this  will  wane; 
this  is  very  unjust;  for  the  two  ma-  as  that  grows,  if  it  ever  can  grmv, 
thcinatical  problems  are  demonstra-  this  will  grow.  Properly  speaking, 
bly  impossible;  that  is,  necessarily  therefore,  a  Perpetual  Peace  should 
unattainable,  and  for  that  reason  eter-  be  classed,  as  to  feasibility,  with 
nally*  so.  But  the  moral  problem  of  the  great  geographical  problems  of 
a  Perpetual  Peace  is  only  accident-  the  advance  to  the  Pole,  attainments 
ally  unattainable :  with  every  step  of  North-east  or  North-west  Pass- 
taken  in  the  moral  developement  of  ages,  determination  of  the  Course  of 
human  nature,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Niger,  much  rather  than  with  the 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  (or,  more  mechanical  problem  of  a  Perpetual 
philosophically  speaking,  in  the  pos-  Motion.  Talte,  for  instance,  tiie  ad- 


'  I)M-  general  or  unrnathematical  public  are  in  a  continual  delusion  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  barrier  which  separates  us  from  the  perfect  solution  of  these  problems. 
Every  six  months,  the  newspapers  announce  that  some  self-taught  mathematician  of 
original  genius  has  succeeded  in  squaring  the  circle.  Upon  this,  the  mathematician, 
without  troubling  himself  to  enquire  into  the  particular  form  of  the  man's  nonsense, 
contents  himself  with  laughing.  And  to  this  laugh  the  non-mathematical  observer 
replies  by  saying,  or  thinking,  that  previous  to  enquiry,  such  a  contemptuous  dismissal 
of  any  man's  pretensions  is  illiberal.  But  now  let  me  explain  to  him  that  it  is  not 
so,  and  why.  His  mistake  is  in  supposing  the  difficulty  to  be  transcended,  merely  a 
subjective  difficulty  :  because,  if  that  were  so,  he  would  be  right  in  arguing  that  all 
the  failures  in  the  world  could  not  be  sufficient  to  preclude  the  hope  that  some  day 
or  other  the  thing  might  yet  be  accomplished.  Not  only  would  it  be  a  renlly  illiberal 
use  of  the  argumenttim  ad  verecimdiam  to  forestal  any  man  with  the  objection  that 
Plato,  Archimedes,  I  .cilniit/,  Euler,  had  not  succeeded  ;  and,  therefore,  what  hope  re- 
mained to  a  nameless  tiro  ?  for,  obviously,  each  of  these  great  names  might  have  been 
urged  with  the  same  invidious  purpose  of  stifling  in  the  birth  each  one  in  succession  of 
the  other  three ;  but,  secondly,  the  man  might  fairly  protest — "  Measure  the  value 
«f  my  talent  by  the  discovery  I  offer,  and  not  the  value  of  my  discovery  by  my  talent 
wantonly  and  invidiously  assumed;"  or,  thirdly,  he  might  say — "  Not  as  equal,  still 
less  as  superior  to  these  great  men,  but  as  standing  on  their  shoulders,  I  pretend  to 
have  seen  farther  than  they  ;"  or,  fourthly,  not  even  needing  thus  much  assumption, 
but  (whilst  disclaiming  a  higher  station,  even  upon  their  shoulders)  simply  insisting 
on  the  accidental  difference  of  the  station  from  which  he  had  contemplated  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  ;  on  any  one  of  these  grounds,  the  candidate  for  the  honours  of  discovery 
might  roll  back  the  burden  of  invidious  feeling  upon  those  who  laughed  at  him 
in  limine,  were  the  barrier  between  us  and  the  discovery  of  these  truths  merely 
subjective.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  barrier  is  objective  :  it  lies  not  in  the  person 
attempting,  but  in  the  thing  attempted.  And  the  commonest  reader  will  understand 
what  I  mean,  when  I  tell  him,  tli.it  if  it  were  possible  for  the  relation  between  the 
square  and  the  circle  («'.  e.  between  the  diameter  and  the  circumference)  to  be  assign- 
ed exactly,  and  not  (as  it  now  is)  infinitely  near, — the  consequences  would  be,  not 
merely  (as  he  supposes)  that  a  mind  had  arisen  which  saw  what  had  escaped  all  former 
minds — so  far  all  would  be  pure  gain — but  also  that,  for  the  first  time,  an  internal 
war  would  arise  in  mathematics  :  antinomies  would  be  established  :  A  and  non-A 
would  be  equally  true  :  contradictory  positions  would  co-exist ;  in  short,  the  sup- 
posed discovery  would  be  inconsistent  with  existing  truths.  The  objection,  there- 
lore,  to  a  pretended  squarer  of  the  circle  is  not — "  You,  sir,  by  adding  to  our  know- 
ledge in  a  point  impregnable  to  others,  would  compel  us  to  believe  you  a  greater  than 
the  greatest  of  those  we  honour;" — But  this — "  You,  sir,  by  propounding  a  disco- 
very (bat  would  unsettle  the  foundations  of  our  former  knowledge,  oblige  us  to  dis- 
believe you  on  the  faith  of  that  very  science  to  which  you  do  and  must  appeal." 
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vance  upon  the  Pole.  This,  in  the 
first  place,  has  been  influenced  great- 
ly by  a  subjective  obstacle — (».  e.  an 
obstacle  entirely  on  the  side  of  man, 
the  agent,  not  on  the  side  of  nature,  the 
subject  of  his  attempt) — viz.  the  im- 
perfect developement  of  nautical  sci- 
ence and  nautical  skill.  These  are 
progressive  :  in  that  proportion  has 
the  approximation  been  making  for 
the  two  last  centuries.  But  there  are 
other  elements  to  be  contended  with 
besides  the  sea.  These  are,  as  yet, 
even  less  tractable  than  that  to  our 
scientific  resources.  Butarevolution, 
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not  greater  than  that  effected  by  the 
steam-engine,  may  suddenly  reduce 
them  to  obedience.  And  hence  this 
problemcannever  become  demonstrn- 
bly  desperate.  A  Perpetual  Peace, 
without  being  liable  to  any  such  sub- 
sultory  advances,  yet  so  far  agrees 
with  these  great  physical  problems, 
that  it  is  progressive,  though  more 
continuously,  and  therefore  less  per- 
ceptibly progressive ;  at  least,  it  is  so 
in  the  faith  of  all  those  who  believe 
in  the  continual  moral  advancement 
of  the  human  species.  But  now  let 
us  hear  Kant  I—- 


six ARTICLES  UPON  WHICH  A  PERPETUAL  PEACE  CAN  BE  FOUNDED. 

I. — No  Treaty  of  Peace  shall  stand  for  such,  which  is  made  with  a  secret  re- 
servation of  matter  for  a  future  war. 


COMMENTARY. 

Why?  Because  inthatcase  itwould 
be  a  mere  armistice,  in  other  words 
a  mere  postponement  of  hostilities, 
not  a  peace :  for  that  means  the  end 
of  all  hostilities ;  and  in  reality  the 
very  idea  of  a  peace  is  such,  that  to 
qualify  it  with  the  epithet  of  per- 
petual, is  already  something  of  a 
needless  pleonasm.  All  grounds  for 
future  war,  existing  at  this  moment, 
though  possibly  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  contracting  powers,  are  under- 
stood to  be  annihilated  by  the  treaty 
of  peace ;  let  them  be  afterwards 
fished  out  with  ever  so  much  dexte- 
rity and  sharpness  of  vision  from  old 
archives.  Any  reserve  (reservatio 
mentalis)  of  pretensions  or  grievances 

II. — ATo  self-subsisting  state  (little  or  great  is  in  this  case  all  one)  shall  be 
capable  of  becoming  the  property  of  another  state  by  inheritance,  exchange^ 
purchase,  or  gift. 


to  be  first  of  all  devised  in  future, 
which  neither  side  mentions  at  pre- 
sent, because  both  are  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  pursue  the  war,  yet  with, 
an  evil  design  to  revive  them  on  the 
first  favourable  occasion  for  this  pur- 
pose, are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Jesuitical  Casuistry,  and  in  that  view 
below  the  dignity  of  sovereigns. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
it  the  true  honour  of  the  state  be 
placed,  as  agreeably  to  the  maxims 
of  state  cunning  it  will  be  placed, 
in  continual  aggrandizement  of  its 
power,  no  matter  by  what  means,  in 
that  case  this  principle  of  mine  wilt 
be  viewed  as  that  of  a  mere  scholastic 
and  dreaming  pedant. 


COMMENTARY. 

.  A  state  in  fact  is  not,  like  the  soil 
on  which  it  is  seated,  a  possession, 
(patrimonium*)  It  is  a  society  of 
men,  over  which  no  person  but  it- 
self can  have  peremptory  rights  of 
disposal.  Now,  to  inoculate  such  a 
body,  a  stem  with  its  own  separate 
root,  as  a  graft  upon  another  state,  is 
virtually  to  take  away  its  existence 
as  a  moral  person,  and  to  treat  it  as 


a  thing ;  this  is  in  contradiction  to 
the  idea  of  the  original  contract,  with- 
out which  no  right  whatsoever  over 
a  people  can  be  so  much  as  concei- 
ved. Every  body  knows  into  what 
grievous  dangers  the  imaginary  right 
of  this  mode  of  acquisition,  has  in 
our  times  plunged  Europe,  (for  the 
other  quarters  of  the  globe  seem  ne- 
ver to  have  recognised  it,)  to  the  ex- 
tent even  of  believing  that  states 


*  An  hereditary  kingdom  is  not  a  state,  which  can  be  inherited  by  another  state, 
but  one  whose  governing  rights  can  pass  by  inheritance  to  another  physical  person. 
But  in  this  case  the  state,  properly  speaking,  should  be  said  to  inherit  a  governor,  not 
the  governor  as  such,  (that  is1  as  already  possessing  another  kingdom,)  to  inherit  the 
state. — Note  of  Kant, 
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could  marry  each  other.  Partly  it 
has  been  pursued  as  a  new  mode  of 
industry,  viz.  as  the  art  of  creating 
an  overbalance  of  power,  without  ex- 
pense of  exertion,  l>y  means  of  family 
compacts. 

Even  the  loan  of  troops  from  one 


state  to  another,  for  hostile  purposes 
against  one  who  is  not  a  common 
enemy,  must  be  referred  to  the  same 
head;  for  in  this  act  the  subjects  of 
the  state  are  used  and  abused  at  plea- 
sure, as  things  or  tools  of  mere  ma- 
nual application. 


III. — Standing  armies  (miles  perpetuus)  shall  gradually  be  altogether  abo- 

lished. 


COMMENTARY. 

My  reason  is  this  : — Standing 
armies  threaten  other  states  inces- 
santly with  war,  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  front  of  defiance  and  eternal  face 
of  equipment  which  they  present. 
Hence  they  irritate  other  states  to 
perpetual  and  unlimited  competition 
with  each  other  in -the  number  of 
their  armed  troops ;  and  whilst  by 
the  cost  of  these  measures  it  happens 
that  peace  itself  is  at  length  more  op- 

IV.—  There  shall  be  no  National  Debts  contracted,  with  a  view  to  external 
intercourse  of  the  State. 


pressive  than  a  short  war ;  eventually 
they  become  themselves  the  causes 
of  offensi  ve  wars,  adopted  as  the  best 
chances  for  getting  ria  of  such  heavy 
pecuniary  burdens.  Add  to  this, 
that  for  men  to  be  taken  into  pay,  as 
blank  agents  for  killing  or  being  kil- 
led, implies  a  use  of  them  as  pure 
machines  or  things,  which  cannot 
well  be  reconciled  with  the  rights  of 
humanity  involved  in  personality. 


COMMENTARY. 

For  purposes  of  internal  economy, 
this  resource  is  not  liable  to  suspi- 
cion : — but  as  a  means  of  carrying  on 
wars,  it  is  most  dangerous  :  inasmuch 


as  this  single  expedient,  summoning 
all  posterity,  by  way  of  anticipation, 
to  the  aid  of  the  existing  generation, 
transcends  all  resources  combined  of 
simple  taxation. 


V. — No  State  shall  intermeddle  by  intrigues  with  the  Constitution  or  Govern' 
ment  of  another  State. 

VI. — No  State,  during  a  period  of  war  with  another  State,  shall  allow  itself 
in  hostilities  of  such  a  quality  as  preclude  all  future  return  to  reciprocal 
confidence  ;  for  example,  the  employment  of  assassins,  or  poisoners  ;  the  in- 
fraction of  Capitulations;  or  the  organization  in  the  hostile  country  of  do- 
mestic treason,  fyc. 


COMMENTARY. 

These  are  all  base,  dishonourable 
stratagems.  Some  confidence  in  the 
honourable  sentiments  of  the  enemy 
must  remain  even  during  war;  else 
all  peace,  or  treaty  of  any  kind,  be- 
comes impracticable,  anil  the  war 
degenerates  into  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion (helium  internecinum) ;  whereas 
war  is  at  any  rate,  and  at  worst,  but 
the  sad  resource  of  necessity  to  en- 
force rights  by  force,  in  default  of 
any  court  with  adequate  powers  to 
enforce  them  by  a  process  of  law. 
In  this  view,  it  is  plain  that  neither 
side  can  be  pronounced  an  unjust 
enemy ;  for  that  would  presuppose 


the  function  and  authority  of  a  judge ; 
but  the  issue,  as  before  the  tribunal 
of  God,  is  to  decide  which  party  is 
in  the  right  And  between  states  no 
such  thing  as  a  penal  war  (bellum 
punitivum)  is  conceivable;  because 
between  states  there  is  no  such  re- 
lation as  that  of  superior  and  vassal. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  a  war  of  ex- 
termination, leaving  no  room  or  hope 
for  a  peace,  except  such  as  would  be 
indeed  perpetual  by  assembling  all 
the  combatants  upon  one  general 
Aceldama,  must  be  held  to  be  under 
the  ban  of  international  law ;  and  all 
the  means  and  agents  be  held  prohi- 
bited, which  lead  to  such  a  war. 


Such  are  the  six  preliminary  arti- 
cles on  which  Kant's  project  is  built. 


Three  definitive  articles  follow,  which 
are  these  :  1st,  That  the  internal  con- 
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stitution  of  all  states  shall  be  republi- 
can; 2d,  That  their  internal  rela- 
tions shall  rest  upon  Federalism;  3d, 
That  a  cosmopolitical  right  shall  be 
recognised  in  mankind  to  passive  hos- 
pitality, (meaning  by  that  the  right 
of  free  intercourse  to  the  extent  of 
access,  though  not  of  ingress.)  The 
first  of  the  three,  coming  from  Kant, 
may  startle  you  ;  but  take  it  in  con- 
nexion with  his  important  explana- 
tion : — "  That  you  may  not,"  says 
hej  "  confound  (as  usually  men  do 
confound)  the  idea  of  republican  with 
the  idea  of  democratical,  attend  to 
the  following  distinction :  Forms  of 
state  polity  may  be  divided  on  two 
principles :  first,  on  a  personal  dis- 
tinction in  the  supreme  minister  of 
the  state,  as  whether  prince,  nobles, 
or  people.  Here  the  distinction  is  in 
the  Form  of  Administration  (Forma 
Imperii) ;  and  of  this  no  more  than 
three  modes  are  possible — Autocra- 
cy, Aristocracy,  Democracy.  Or, 
secondly,  the  principle  of  distinction 
lies  in  the  Mode  of  Administration 
(Forma  Regiminis) ;  and,  in  relation 
to  this,  the  state  is  of  necessity  either 
republican  or  despotic.  Republican- 
ism is  the  separation  of  the  execu- 
tive power  from  the  legislative  ;  and 
of  Democracy  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  this,  only,  of  the  three  Formce 
Imperil,  is  essentially  a  Despotism." 
The  third  article  sufficiently  explains 
itself.  As  to  the  second,  Kant  sup- 
poses (p.  37)  that  the  very  same 
impulses  which  have  carried  men, 
at  a  considerable  price  of  personal 
sacrifice,  to  renounce  the  state  of 
nature  and  lawless  violence  for  one 
of  social  security,  might  weigh  with 
states  to  an  analogous  renunciation 
of  their  right  of  war.  True  :  but 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  man, 
his  surrender  of  power,  once  made, 
is  enforced  upon  him  by  the  go- 
vernment to  which,  by  the  suppo- 
sition, he  has  resigned  it.  What 
corresponding  force  can  be  devised 
for  states  amongst  each  other  still 
retaining  their  independence  ?  Cer- 
tainly no  absolute  one ;  but,  as  the 
best  surrogate,  Kant  proposes  a  Fe- 
deral Union  of  States.  To  those  who 
should  treat  such  a  resource  as  a 
reverie,  I  would  suggest  the  just 
remark  of  Kant,  that  all  interna- 
tional law  whatsoever  (Fecial  Law, 
Rights  of  Ambassadors,  Laws  of 


War,  &c.)  do  of  necessity  appeal 
to  and  presuppose  such  a  Fede- 
ral state,  no  matter  how  immature. 
Indeed,  recent  experience  is  on  the 
side  of  Kant.  According  to  the  re- 
mark of  Mr  Southey  (in  his  Sir  T. 
More,  vol.  II.  p.  425,)  "  The  Holy 
Alliance,  imperfect  and  unstable  as 
it  is,  is  in  itself  a  recognition  of  the 
principle"  (of  a  Perpetual  Peace.) 
Certainly  this  was  the  first  step  taken 
by  leading  nations  to  realize  the  fact 
of  a  Federal  Areopagus  for  Europe, 
let  the  immediate  purpose  have  been 
what  it  may.  Meantime,  the  growth 
of  a  Federalism,  purified  for  Kant's 
purpose,  will  be  slow.  Perhaps  he 
did  not  himself  think  otherwise. 
Nay,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  sati- 
rical signboard  of  a  Dutch  innkeeper, 
which  he  pleasantly  alludes  to  in  his 
preface — viz.a  churchyard,  filled  with 
graves,  and  bearing  the  sarcastic 
superscription  of  Perpetual  Peace — 
may,  in  fact,  express  the  amount  of 
his  own  serious  anticipations  in  this 
region  of  human  hopes. 

I  am  really  shocked,  my  dear 
friend,  to  find  the  length  of  my  pa- 
per. Yet,  supposing  that  I  were 
treating  the  same  subject  in  a  sepa- 
rate book,  rather  than  in  a  journal,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  lengthen  it  by 
five  entire  essays  :  one,  entitled  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Heavens,  in 
which  Kant  anticipated  much  of 
Herschell's  views  on  the  System  of 
the  Universe ;  another  upon  the  idea 
of  a  Race  in  natural  history,  which 
deduces  the  physical  varieties  of 
man  from  a  single  aboriginal  pair ; 
a  third,  upon  supposed  marks  of 
senility  in  our  own  planet.  These 
would  furnish  popular  illustrations 
of  Kant's  science ;  whilst  his  subtlety 
in  paths  more  peculiarly  his  own 
would  be  best  sustained  by  a  little 
essay  On  the  Introduction  into  Phi- 
losophy of  the  idea  of  Negative 
Quantities,  and  by  his  Scheme  of  a 
Universal  History  on  a  Cosmopolitical 
plan.  This  last  I  myself  translated 
and  published  some  years  ago ;  and 
I  shall  not  think  my  time  lost,  were 
it  only  for  the  following  opinion 
which  this  essay  was  the  occasion  of 
drawing  recently  from  Mr  Southey  : 
— "  That  Kant  is  as  profound  a  phi- 
losopher as  his  disciples  have  pro- 
claimed him  to  be,  this  little  trea- 
tise would  fully  convince  me,  if  I  had 
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not  already  believed  it  in  reliance  me  tell  you  at  ]>artinir,  that  the  ori- 
ginal root  of  the  famous  argument 
grounded  upon  the  Protestant  con- 
cession of  safety  to  Romanism — 
(about  which  I  have  said  so  much 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  letter)  lies 
in  the  following  words  of  Arnobius : 
Nonne  purior  ratio,  ex  duobus  incer- 
tif  et  in  ainbiyuu  erpectatione  penden- 


upon  one,"  &c. — Sout/icy'g  Sir  T. 
More,  v.  II.  p.  408. 

I  had  much  to  say  of  Kant  in  the 
way  of  blame ;  but  I  am  not  sorry 
that  my  last  words  about  him  hap- 
pened to  be  those  of  praise — and 
praise  from  a  writer  who  had  great 
prejudices  to  overcome,  being,  in  an 
ultra-British  sense,  hostile  to  meta- 
physicians as  a  class. 

By  way  of  a  literary  curiosity  for 
the  History  of  Popular  Sophisms,  let 


ti fins,  id  potius  credere  quod  altf/tias 
spesferat — qitam  quoil<»inun<>  nullas? 
Yours  ever,  my  dear  Sir  C. 

X.  Y.  Z. 


THE  WILD  GARLAND,*  AXD  SACRED  MELODIES.f 


THESE  two  little  unpretending  vo- 
lumes, from  the  pens  of  sister  and 
brother,  are,  in  our  eyes,  severally 
or  conjointly,  of  more  worth  than 
many  an  ambitious  tome  put  toge- 
ther in  one  heavy  lump,  that,  oy 
power  of  puffing,  had  each  in  its  day 
enjoyed,  perhaps,  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  popular  applause.  In  these 
days,  much  as  we  love  ai»d  admire 
the  age,  it  is,  we  fear,  one  of  the  very 
rarest  qualities  even  of  true  merit 
to  be  unpretending ;  perhaps  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  pretence 
without  any  merit  at  all,  that  people 
of  worth  feel  they  must  stand  up  for 
themselves  and  their  claims,  else  both 
will  go  unheeded  and  unacknow- 
ledged by  the  world.  Yet  they  who 
in  happy  humility 

"  Hold  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way," 

and  prefer  the  pleasure  to  the  fame 
of  doing  good,  the  calm  of  conscience 
to  the  trouble  of  glory,  seldom  go  al- 
together without  the  reward  even  of 
reputation.  Their  path,  though  si- 
lent, is  not  unseen,  though  lowly,  is 
not  obscure.  More  eyes  are  upon 
them  than  they  think  in  their  simpli- 
city ;  ears  from  a  distance  catch  the 
sweet  music  of  their  strains ;  and 
tongues  "  syllable  their  names,"  even 
in  cities,  while  themselves  know  it 
not,  in  their  seel  union.  How  plea- 
sant— nay,  how  much  more  than 
pleasant — to  take  up  by  chance  from 
some  table  groaning  under  a  load  of 
fashionable  novels,  some  small  vo- 


lume, composed  by  some  lover  of 
nature,  that  hath  found  its  way  there, 
heaven  knows  how,  like  some  real 
rosebud  yielding  its  fragrance  among 
artificial  "flowers.  'Tis  next  best  thing 
to  meeting  in  commonplace  but  talk- 
ative society,  where  all  are  jealously 
a-jabber  from  fear  of  being  thought 
stupid,  some  maid  or  matron  who 
loves  silence  best,  except  when  her 
heart  inditeth  a  good  matter,  and 
who  then  breathes,  in  a  voice 

"  Gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  lit 
woman," 

some  sentiment,  which,  whether  ori- 
ginal or  not, — and  we  doubt  if  any 
thing  be  entirely  original, — touches 
an  answering  chord  in  our  heart, 
and  inclines  our  head  kindly — per- 
haps tenderly  —  towards  the  fair 
speaker  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
That  handsome,  spanking  girl,  ra- 
ther above  the  common  height  by  a 
few  inches,  and  with  ankles  not  so 
very  much  amiss,  may  stare  and 
speechify  at  you  about  Madame  de 
Stael  and  Lord  Byron,  till  she  be- 
lieves your  name  is  added  to  the  list 
of  her  conquests,  and  that  in  a  few 
days,  under  unremitting  manage- 
ment, you  maybe  brought  to  propose. 
Meanwhile  you  wish  her  reddish- 
lidded  amorous  eyes,  of  no  particu- 
lar colour,  would  go  an-ogling  in 
the  direction  of  the  Doctor  or  the. 
Captain,  and  leave  you  at  peace  and 
liberty  to  whisper  in  the  shade  of 
the  curtained  bow-window,  com- 
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manding,  perhaps,  a  view  of  a  lake, 
mountains,  and  woods,  some  affec- 
tionate and  almost  loving  words  in 
the  ear  of  the  meek -faced,  soft- 
voiced  stranger,  who,  as  she  listens, 
becomes  lovelier  and  lovelier,  and 
is  felt  at  last  to  be,  though  few  know, 
and  none  will  acknowledge  it,  by  far 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

We  believe  the  authors  of  these  lit- 
tle volumes  are  Quakers.  Alas  !  of 
one  of  them  we  must  ssfyivas  ;  for  Sa- 
muel Miller  Waring  lost  his  life  by  a 
lamentable  accident.  He  was  a  man 
of  genius,  undoubtedly,  as  his  poetry 
proves ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  virtue 
was  proved  by  his  life.  His  sister 
survives ;  and  of  her  Duodecimo  let 
us  first  speak — The  "  Wild  Garland ; 
or  Prose  and  Poetry,  connected  with 
English  Wild  Flowers,  intended  as 
an  Embellishment  to  the  Study  of 
Botany."  We  believe  that  in  the  ful- 
filment of  her  pleasant  task,  she  was 
assisted  by  her  brother ;  but  hearts 
touched  by  the  same  or  kindred  feel- 
ings express  them  in  language  that 
breathes  of  their  common  origin;  and 
therefore  we  shall  not  think  of  spe- 
culating on  the  shares  respectively 
to  be  assigned  to  each  of  the  coad- 
jutors. The  "  Wild  Garland,"  though 
manifestly  written  by  one  who  is  an 
adept  in  the  science  of  Botany,  yet 
lays  no  claim  to  science,  professes 
not  to  throw  any  fresh  light  upon  the 
subject,  nor  to  initiate  by  any  new 
method  into  its  hidden  mysteries;  but 
simply  to  give  additional  interest  to 
the  study  of  botany,  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  poetical,  historical, 
or  classical,  with  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful productions  of  our  fields  and 
woods.  As  it  is  absolutely  "  a  Wild 
Garland,"  the  author  says  that  the 
strict  arrangement  of  class  and  order 
has  not  been  observed.  The  flowers 
of  which  it  is  composed  have  been 
gathered  as  fancy  directed,  and  are 
offered  to  the  reader,  not  as  the  fair- 
est and  most  fragrant,  but  as  a  sample 
of  the  treasures  every  hedgerow  and 
meadow  may  furnish.  There  are  in 
all  but  eighty  pages — and  we  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  them  except  that 
they  are  too  few.  The  engravings 
are  excellent — and  it  does  one's  eyes 
and  heart  good  to  look  on  them 
all  so  naturally  coloured — the  round- 
leaved  Sundew,  the  Common  Furze, 
the  two-flowered  Linncea,  the  Red 


Poppy,  the  Wild  Germander,  the 
Violet,  the  Snow-drop,  the  Common 
Primrose,  the  Cowslip,  the  Com- 
mon Daisy,  the  Common  Broom — 
treasures  which  are  strewed  along 
the  wayside,  both  the  highways  and 
bye-ways,  which  he  who  stands  still 
may  gather,  and  he  who  runs  may 
read.  There  are  some  touching  lines 
on  the  round-leaved  Sundew.  Its 
beauty  is  truly  said  to  consist  in  the 
form  and  appearance  of  the  leaves 
which  are  thrown  out  immediately 
from  the  root,  and  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  each  plant 
forming  a  little  circular  plot  of  green 
cup-shaped  leaves,  thickly  fringed 
with  hairs  of  a  deep  rose-colour 
These  hairs  support  small  drops,  or 
globules,  of  apellucidliquor-like  dew, 
which  continue  even  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  and  in  the  fullest  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  It  is  found  in 
mossy  bogs,  and  on  the  borders  of 
ponds  and  rivulets  in  moorland  dis- 
tricts. 

TO  THE  ROUND-LEAVED  SUNDEW. 

*'  By  the  lone  fountain's  secret  bed, 
Where  human  footsteps  rarely  tread, 
'Mid  the  wild  moor  or  silent  glen, 
The  Sundew  blooms  unseen  by  men  ; 
Spreads  there  her  leaf  of  rosy  hue, 
A  chalice  for  the  morning  dew, 
And,  ere  the  summer's  sun  can  rise, 
Drinks  the  pure  waters  of  the  skies. 

"  Wouldst  thou  that  thy  lot  were  given 
Thus  to  receive  the  dews  of  heaven, 
\Vithheart prepared, likethis  meek  flower? 
Come,  then,  and  hail  the  dawning  hour  ; 
So  shall  a  blessing  from  on  high, 
Pure  as  the  rain  of  summer's  sky, 
Unsullied  as  the  morning  dew 
Descend,  and  all  thy  soul  imbue. 

"  Yes  !  like  the  blossoms  of  the  waste, 
Would  we  the  sky-born  waters  taste, 
To  the  High  Fountain's  sacred  spring, 
The  chalice  let  us  humbly  bring  : 
So  shall  we  find  the  streams  of  heaven 
To  him  who  seeks  are  freely  given  ; 
The  morning  and  the  evening  dew 
Shall  still  our  failing  strength  renew." 

The  common  furze,  gorse,  whins, 
— is  not  a  bank  of  it  beautiful,  gleam- 
ing goldenly  amid  the  summer  woods, 
and  scenting  the  thin  mists  that  in 
morning  hour  float  over  the  murmurs 
of  the  awakened  river  ?  Here  are 
three  feeling  quatrains  to  that  bank] 
and-brae-brightener-and-sweeteuer. 
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'•  '.Mid  scatttr'd  foliage,  pale  and  sere, 
Thy  kindly  floweret  cheers  tLe  gloom 

And  offers  to  the  waning  year 
The  tribute  of  iU  golden  bloom. 


November's  clouded  sky, 
In  fli  ill  December's  stormy  hours, 
lliy  blossom  meets  tbe  traveller's  eye, 
Gay  as  the  buds  of  summer  bowers. 

'  '  Flower  of  the  dark  and  wintry  day  ! 

Emblem  of  friendship  !  thee  I  hail  ! 
Blooming  when  others  fade  away, 

And  brightest  when  their  hues  grow 
pale." 

All  the  verses  that  ever  were  writ- 
ten ou  flowers,  are  good  —  at  least, 
we  remember  no  bad  oues.  So  spi- 
ritual in  their  balmy  beauty,  they 
inspire  not  only  clods  but  clod-hop- 
pers. A  bunch  of  flowers  suddenly 
field  up  before  the  eyes  and  the  nose 
of  the  veriest  blockhead,  makes  him 
for  the  moment  a  bard  —  a  poet.  The 
delicate  and  sensitive  mind,  again, 
alive  to  the  visitings  of  the  spirit  of 
beauty  that  goes  glimpsing  over  the 
earth,  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  joy 
as  long  as  the  daisies  dance  in  the 
sunshine.  Gentle  reader  !  perhaps 
you  never  saw  a  daisy  dance  ?  Then 
are  you  much  to  be  pitied.  They  go 
dancing  up  hill  and  down  brae,  in  no 
regular  figure,  but  overspreading  the 
whole  green  floor  in  one  indistin- 
guishable gallopade.  The  sunbeama 
in  which  they  swim  along,  settle  ; 
and  lo  !  in  an  instant  all  the  dancers 
are  motionless  on  their  seats.  They 
seem  absolutely  rooted  to  the  ground 
—  and  all  their  faces  covered  with 
blushes.  But  here  is  a  cowslip,  and 
we  absolutely  smell  the  sweet-scent- 
ed pale  yellow  blossom.  But  listen 
to  a  little  lay  in  honour  of  the  flower. 

THK  COWSLIP. 

"  Unfolding  to  the  breeze  of  May, 
The  Cowslip  greets  the  vernal  ray  . 
The  topaz  and  the  ruby  gem, 
Her  blossom's  simple  diadem  ; 
And,  as  the  dew-drops  gently  fall, 
They  tip  with  pearls  her  coronal. 

"  In  princely  halls  and  courts  of  kings 
It*  lustrous  ray  the  diamond  flings  ; 
Yrt  t'rw  of  those  who  see  its  beam, 
Amid  the  torch-light's  dazzling  gleam, 
As  bright  as  though  a  meteor  shone, 
Can  call  the  costly  prize  tin  ir  own. 

"  But  gems  of  every  form  and  hue 
Ar«  glittering  here  in  morning  dew; 


Jewels  that  all  alike  may  share 
AH  freely  as  the  common  air : 
No  niggard  hand,  or  jealous  eye, 
Protects  them  from  the  passer  by. 

'•  Man  to  his  brother  shuts  his  heart, 
And  Science  acts  a  miser's  part ; 
But  Nature,  with  a  liberal  hand, 
Flings  wide  her  stores  o'er  sea  and  land. 
If  gold  she  gives,  not  single  grains 
Are  scatter'd  far  across  the  plains; 
But  lo,  the  desert  streams  are  roll'd 
O'er  precious  beds  of  virgin  gold. 
If  flowers  she  oflers,  wreaths  are  given, 
As  countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven 
Or  music — 'tis  no  feeble  note 
She  bids  along  the  valleys  float ; 
Ten  thousand  nameless  melodies 
In  one  full  chorus  swell  the  breeze. 

"  Oh,  art  is  but  a  scanty  rill 
That  genial  seasons  scarcely  fill. 
But  nature  needs  no  tide's  return 
To  fill  afresh  her  flowing  urn  : 
She  gathers  all  her  rich  supplies 
Where  never-failing  waters  rise." 

But  let  us  now  pensively  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  the  "  Sacred  Melodies." 
Some  of  them  are  truly  beautiful— 
and  will  bear  to  be  read  after  the 
hymns  of  James  Montgomery,  of  He- 
ber,  or  of  Keeble.  Oh!  that  peo- 

Ele  who  take  pen  in  hand  would 
ut  write  from  the  heart !  All  men, 
women,  and  children,  have  hearts — 
and  we  would  fain  believe  not  bad 
hearts  either — nay,  good  hearts, — till 
the  Prince  of  the  Air,  feeling:  himself 
called  on  by  thoughts,  by  incipient 
sinners  unexpressed,  alights  before 
them  unseen, 

••  And  then  a  wicked  whisper  turns 
Their  hearts  as  dry  as  dust." 

Then  the  corrupt  become  stupid— 
and  great  prosers.  Poetry  breathes 
not,  brightens  not  for  such  ;  yet  once 
there  was  music  in  their  souls,  and 
in  dim  memory  of  the  past  they  be- 
come versifiers  —  poetasters, —  and 
without  meaning  to  be  impious,  they 
tag-rag-and-bobtail  the  very  verses 
of  the  Bible.  But  a  truly  pious  man 
or  woman  always  writes  well  on 
sacred  subjects,  for  they  always  write 
from  the  heart;  and  in  song  the  heart 
of  a  Christian  justifieth  itself  before 
men  and  angels.  Samuel  Miller  Wa- 
ring was  a  pious  man.  Had  he  not 
been  so,  never  could  he  have  written 
the  following  lines : 

"  Thou,  dear  enthusiast,  sayest, 
None  can  like  nature  preach ; 
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That  in  her  fane  tliou  prayest ; 

That  woods  and  rills  can  teach  : 
Yes,  more  than  e'er  Ilyssus 

Taught  sages  by  his  stream  ; 
Or  groves  beside  Cephissus, 

That  waved  o'er  Plato's  dream. 

"  Then  leave  these  vales  below  thee ; 

Come,  stretch  thine  eagle  eye, 
And  nature  more  will  shew  thee 

Of  him  t  hoi  i  canst  not  spy. 
Gaze  on  the  fire-stream,  pouring 

Down  Etna's  viny  steep  ; 
Go  where  the  billow's  roaring 

Is  loudest  on  the  deep. 

"  Where  earthquakes  mutter  deadly, 

And  domes  and  turrets  reel ; 
Where  camel-bells  pause  dreadly, 

Quench'd  in  the  hot  Samiel ; 
Where  thunders  roll  before  him, 

And  where  his  lightnings  shine, 
Bow,  tremble,  and  adore  him ; 

For  this — this  God  is  thine. 

"  Yet  see,  through  clouds  storm-broken, 

The  dove-borne  olive  bough  ! 
Take  thon,  and  bind  that  token 

Around  thine  awe-struck  brow. 
Then  where  his  bow  he  spreadeth, 

Behold  him  dark  no  more  ; 
Him,  who  the  wild  waves  treadeth, 

Seek  now  on  yon  green  shore. 

"  Around  his  footsteps  springing, 

What  wreaths  embalm  the  air ! 
While  hills  break  forth  in  singing, 

Go,  trace  those  footsteps  there  : 
When  morn's  first  beam  from  slumbers 

Awakes  the  dewy  flowers ; 
Or  with  that  bird  whose  numbers 

Charm  starry  midnight  hours. 


"  To  Him  let  rapture  wing  thee, 

From  heights  where  eagles  dwell ; 
Or  let  the  glad  bee  bring  thee 

Home  to  her  thymy  cell. 
Where'er  thou  wilt,  observe  him 

In  things  that  fairest  shine  ; 
Then,  joyful,  fly  to  serve  him, 

For  He — that  God — is  thine." 


There  is  something  profound  in 
the  pathos  of  the  lines  addressed  "  To 
the  Magdalen." 

"  Yes,  weep,  O  woman  frail  and  fair  ; 

Though  tears  that  fall  so  fast 
Amid  that  bright  up-braided  hair 

Can  ne'er  efface  the  past. 

"  Though  other  drops,  whose  power  divine 

Can  wash  thy  stains  away, 
Must  plead  e'en  more  than    tears   like 
thine ; 

More  holy  still  than  they. 


"  Had  He  who  pardons  bid  thee  bring 

Those  tears  his  love  to  buy, 
That  word  had  ne'er  unseal'd  the  spring 

That  fills  thy  streaming  eye. 

"  Ah  'twas  not  Sinai's  flash  that  taught 

That  frozen  fount  to  glow : 
No — milder,  mightier  rays  it  caught ; 

And  lo,  the  waters  flow ! 

"  Pour  then  thine  odours — pour,  and  see, 
P  In  Him  on  whom  they  fall, 
The  vase  of  clay  that  holds  for  thee 
Balm  costlier  far  than  all. 

"  More  fragrant  unction  on  that  brow 
Rests,  where  his  Father  smiled  : 

He  bears  a  brother's  name  ;  for  thou, 
Thou  too  art  call'd  a  child. 

"  Oh  wondrous ! — pour  a  heaven  of  tears : 

When  sin's  erased  above, 
How  dark  that  record  torn  appears, 

In  the  full  light  of  love  !" 

We  have  room  for  one  other  strain. 
It  is  not  without  majesty — and  would 
do  honour  to  a  far  higher  name  than 
that  of  Samuel  Miller  Waring. 

"  Peace  !  peace  !  swelling  trump  that  re- 

peatest 

The  praises  to  victory  given  ! 
Let  the  harp,  with  the  chords  that  are 

sweetest, 

Sound  softly — '  The  banner  of  heaven  ! 
Oh  bring    forth    the   cross-bearing 

banner ! 
The  banner !  the  banner  of  heaven !' 

"  Never  blood  of  the  vanquish'd  imbrued 

it: 

Those  drops  from  the  Victor  did  flow ; 
And  the  tears  that  alone  have  bedew'd  it 
Were  shed  o'er  the  wounds  of  a  foe. 

There  is  victory  dwells  in  the  banner 
Of  the  Leader  that  bled  for  his  foe. 

"  Yon  standard,  inwoven  with  flowers 
From  the  groves  where  sages  have  trod, 

And  from  Paradise  too — how  it  towers  ! 
'Tis  all,  save  the  banner  of  God. 

Oh  give  us  the  banner ! — the  banner ! 
Bring  forth  the  true  banner  of  God  ! 

"  Whence  came  that  fierce  zeal  that  is 

glowing — 
That  would  call  down  the  flame  from 

above  ? 

Proud  spirits  their  missiles  are  throw- 
ing:— 

Ah,  where  is  the  banner  of  love  ? 
The  banner  ! — oh  bring    forth   the 

banner ! 
Bring  forth  the  mild  banner  of  love ! 


tt7i!  The  Will  ( 

"  There  are  songs  that  break  forth  at  its 

beaming, 

As  of  warblers  when  dawning  i-  bright  ; 
And   hark!    1<»,  tin-   niubt-bir.l  is  M-ream- 


i"»ii 
A-  he  tlii- 


i--  iViiin  tlir  banner  «if 
"I'i-.  holine-M  beams  from  tin-  banner  : 
II  lu  <•..  i  lies  round  the  banner  of  light. 


':  Hurl    it   not    where  the  tr.inijiler  hath 

fiiiiinl  it  : 

Serene  to  the  breeze  be  it  given  ; 
And  soft  airs  -shall  whisper  around  it, 
1   '  This  sure  Is  the  banner  of  heaven  !' 

Unfurl  then  —  unfurl  all  the  banner  ! 
Erery  fold  !  —  'tis  the  banner  of  he.i- 
ren!" 

Nay,  u  •(•  must  quote  yet  another 
little  j  i«ii-iii.     Which  shall  it  be? 

PCTFR  WKKPIXt:. 

"  O  strong  in  purpose  —  frail  in  power, 
Where  now  the  pledge  so  lately  given  ? 

Coward  —  to  creatures  of  an  hour  ; 

Bold  to  the  challenged  bolts  of  heaven  ! 

"  Shall  that  fierce  eye  e'er  pour  the  stream 
Of  heart-  wrung  tears  before  its  God  ? 

Thus  did  the  r...  k  in  Horeb  seem, 
One  moment  ere  it  felt  the  rod. 

"  But  Jesus  turns:  —  mysterious  drops 
Before  that  kindly  glance  flow  fast  ; 

t>o  melt  the  snows  from  mountain  tops, 
When  the  dark  wintry  hour  is  past. 

"  What  might  it    be  that  glance  could 

paint  ? 

Did  one  deep-touching  impress  blend 
The    more    than    sage  —  the    more    than 

saint  — 
The  more  than  sympathizing  friend  ? 

"  Was  it,  that  lightning  thought  retraced 
Some  hallow'd  hour  beneath  the  moon  ? 

Or  wulk,  or  converse  high,  that  graced 
The,  temple's  column'd  shade  at  noon  ? 

"  Say,  did  that  face  to  memory's  eye, 

With  gleams  of  Tabor's  glory  shine? 
Or  did  the  dews  of  agony 

Still  rest  upon  that  brow  divine? 
- 

"  I  know  not:  —  but  I  know  a  will 
That,  Lord  !  might  frail  as  Peter's  be  ! 

art  that  had  denied  thee-^till, 
-     E'en  now  —  without  a  look  front  Thee  !" 

It  is  delightful  to  know  that  much 
-ucli  a--  thi-  is  almost  e\ery 
(Season  stealing  into  existence,  not 
traii»itoi  v  ,  MIU  <•  it  live.-  in  many  gen- 
tle heart-,  breathing  its  balm  in  (juict 
Tiomes,  Hke  that  of  the  favourite 
flowers  that  bloom  in  their  parlour 


I  AllS1. 

windows — even  like  the  ever-blos- 
-omin_r  ro-e  that  often  sheds  its  beau- 
ty unheeded,  but  every  nmv  and  then, 
both  in  rioom  and  sunshine,  sudden- 
ly attracts  the  eye-  of  tlie  inuifste-, 
and  often  wakes  a  «ile:it  ble.--ins,  al- 
mo-t  a  prayer.  Such  jioen. 
of  which  the  world  takes  little  or  no 
heed,  are  felt  peculiarly  to  beh 
those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  — 
so  happy — as  to  meet  with  them  by 
accident  perhaps,  or  to  hav  >•  recei\  <-d 
them  from  the  hand  of  -oine  rhance- 
ac(|iiai'itance,  who,  after  the  pleWMI 
trift,  is  thenceforth  considered  to  be 
a  friend.  Album*  miirht  bo  repHfc 
lories  for  such  production-.  J>y  the 
way,  speaking  of  Albums — thank-  to 
Charles  Lamb  for  his  Album  verses, 
so  beautifully  printed  and  got  up  by 
his  young  friend  Edwara  Moxon, 
himself  gifted  with  much  poetical 
feeling  and  fancy,  witness  hi*  "Christ- 
mas." Charles  !  we  love  the  follow- 
ing strain : — 

ANGEL  HEI.r. 

"  This  rare  tablet  doth  include 

Poverty  with  sanctitude. 

Past  midnight  this  poor  maid  hath  spun, 

And  yet  the  work  is  not  half  done, 

Which  must  supply  from  earning-  si  ant 

A  feeble  bed-rid  parent's  want. 

Her  sleep-charged  eyes  exemption  a--!., 

And  holy  hands  take  up  the  task  ; 

I'nseen  the  rock  and  spindle  ply, 

And  do  her  earthly  drudgery. 

Sleep,  saintly  poor  one,  sleep,  -Icep  on  ; 

And,  waking,  find  thy  labours  done. 

Perchance  she  knows  it  by  her  dreams  ; 

Her  eye  hath  caught  the  golden  ci 

Angelic  presence  testifying, 

That  round  her  every  where  are  flying ; 

Ostents  from  which  s.he  may  presume. 

That  much  of  Heaven  is  in  the  room.  '• 

Skirting  her  own  bright  hair  they  run, 

And  to  the  sunny  add  more  sun  -. 

Now  on  that  aged  fata  tfcff  fM$B 

Streaming  from  the  criK-ilix  ; 

Deathndiaanuing  islci-p-  infu.sin^, 
Prelibations,  foretastes  liiyh, 
.\inliijual  thoughts  to  live  or  djf.  . 
(lardeiu  r  bright  from   I'.ilen's  lii>wrr. 
Tend  with  care  that  lily  flower  ; 
To  its  leaves  and  root  infu-c 
Heavecfs sunshine,  Iliv.wn'- dew  . 
"J'is  a  type,  and  'ti<  a  I>It'<^'', 
Of  a  crowning  privP* 
Careful  as'that  lily  flower, 
This  maid  in  iuiia  JoiV 

Live  a  -ainteil  maid,  or  die 
r.Iartvr  to  virginity." 


Oh! 


Lamb1" 
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THE  REVENUES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.* 


WEDDED  by  rooted  principle  to  the 
old  and  tried  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
clear  and  conclusive  arguments  used 
in  this  little  publication,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissipating  the  monstrous  de- 
lusions which  are  too  prevalent  with 
respect  to  the  revenues  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  more  enlightened 
members  of  that  establishment  ap- 
pear to  us  to  treat  with  too  much 
contempt,  the  effect  which  must  be 
produced  upon  the  public  mind  by 
the  incessant  misrepresentations  of 
its  enemies :  reposing  listlessly,  or 
over-confidently,  in  the  security  of 
legal  protection,  they  seem  to  consi- 
der it  unnecessary  to  counteract  the 
efforts  of  those  who  labour  to  under- 
mine the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
ordained  by  the  state.  The  ever-vi- 
gilant and  indefatigable  enemies  of 
all  institutions  which  have  a  tendency 
to  uphold  social  order  and  public  mo- 
rals, dexterously  take  advantage  of 
this  supineness,  and  are  thus  enabled, 
almost  uncontradictedand  unrefuted, 
to  exaggerate,  in  the  grossest  manner, 
the  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  well  as  mis- 
represent the  sources  from  which 
those  revenues  are  really  derived. 
In  the  little  work,  from  the  pages  of 
which  we  purpose  borrowing  largely, 
the  most  important  and  dangerous  of 
these  misrepresentations  are,  as  we 
conceive,  very  successfully  exposed. 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  us  so  well  cal- 
culated to  serve  the  object  which  it 
has  in  view,  that  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend its  contents  to  the  attention  of 
all  those  who  are  desirous  to  uphold 
the  English  Establishment. 

The  first  fallacy  to  which  the  au- 
thor adverts  is,  the  very  common  and 
prevalent  notion,  that  all  the  members 
of  the  community  are  compelled  by 
law  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance 
of  a  set  of  teachers  appointed,  by  a 
part  only,  though  it  be  a  majority,  to 
preach  a  particular  system  of  doc- 
trine :  that  those  who  dissent  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  support  their  own  reli- 


fious  teachers  by  voluntary  contri- 
utions,  are  compelled,  in  addition  to 
this  burden,  to  contribute  towards 
the  maintenance  of  the  established 
clergy,  and  bear  their  full  proportion 
of  the  expense  attending  th  e  discharge 
of  the  ecclesiastical  functions  ordain- 
ed by  the  state.  There  can,  indeed, 
be  little  doubt,  that  much  of  the  hos- 
tility felt  towards  the  Established 
Church,  by  the  various  classes  of  dis- 
senters throughout  the  empire,  arises 
from  the  belief,  that  they  are  compel- 
led by  law  to  contribute,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  their  property, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  esta- 
blished clergy.  Nor  is  this  delusion 
confined  to  those  who  dissent  from 
the  Church;  it  operates,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  powerfully,  as  well  as  exten- 
sively, on  the  minds  of  persons  who 
might  be  expected  to  be  exempt  from 
its  influence.  A  large  portion  of 
the  population  of  England  has  been 
taught  to  consider  the  established 
clergy  as  a  body  of  public  function- 
aries ordained  by  the  state,  and  draw- 
ing aproportion  of  their  stipends  from 
the  property  of  every  member  of  the 
community.  But  this  is  a  gross  and 
dangerous  fallacy,  arising  from  an  en- 
tire misconception  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  revenues  attached  to  ec- 
clesiastical Offices.  There  is,  in  truth, 
no  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
legislature  compels  all  the  members 
or  the  community  to  pay  towards  the 
maintenance  of  a  set  of  teachers,  ap- 
pointed to  preach  a  particular  system 
of  doctrines.  The  author  before  us 
has,  we  think,  succeeded  in  proving, 
not  only  that  the  minority  of  the  peo- 
ple who  dissent  from  the  Church  do 
not  really  bear  the  proportion  which 
is  alleged  to  fall  upon  them  of  the 
expense  of  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions ordained  by  the  State;  but 
also  that  the  established  clergy  can- 
not properly  be  said  to  receive  pay 
from  any  member  of  the  community, 
whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  his 
creed,  or  the  amount  or  nature  of  his 
property.  "  It  must,"  he  adds,  "  be 
observed,  that  when  it  is  alleged  that 
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the  minority  of  the  civil  community 
IB  compelled  *  to  pay*  a  particular  set 
of  teachers  appointed  by  this  majo- 
rity, the  expression  '  to  pay*  must 
bear  a  different  signification  from 
that  in  which  it  is  used  when  a  te> 
nant  is  said  to  pay  rent  to  his  land- 
lord, or  when  a  debtor  is  described 
as  paying  a  creditor  a  debt  which  he 
owes  him.  If  the  expression  be  used 
simply  in  the  latter  sense,  the  pro- 
position that  all  the  members  ot  the 
community  who  possess  real  proper- 
ty are  compelled  to  pay  towards  the 
support  of  '  the  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions established  by  the  majority,' 
it  a  mere  truism,  which  admits  of  no 
more  dispute  than  the  assertion  that 
all  the  occupiers  of  land  are  compel- 
led to  pay  towards  the  support  ot  its 
owners.  But  if  it  be  used  in  another 
sense — in  that  of  transferring  to  ec- 
clesiastics property,  which  either  in 
equity  or  law  belongs  to  those  who 
are  said  to  pay  them,  the  expression 
involves  a  plain  fallacy ;  for  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  that,  in  this 
latter  sense,  no  payment  is  made  to- 
wards the  discharge  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical functions  ordained  by  the  state 
by  any  member  of  the  civil  commu- 
nity." 

If  any  member  of  the  community 
can  properly  be  said  to  contribute 
towards  the  expense  of  supporting  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  it  must 
manifestly  be  in  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  capacities — he  must 
do  it  either  as  the  occupier  of  land 
—as  the  owner  of  land — or  as  the  con- 
sumer of  agricultural  produce. 

"  That  this  burden  does  not  fall  on  the 
occupier  of  land  can  be  rendered  abundant- 
ly clear.  Assume  that  the  incumbent  of  a 
parish  receives,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  a  compo- 
sition of  five  shillings  per  acre,  and  the 
landowner  forty  shillings  per  acre  as  rent ; 
were  tithes  abolished,— were  the  claims  of 
the  ecclesiastic  to  hie  share  of  the  produce 
to  cease, — no  reasonable  man  doubts  that 
at  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  subsist- 
ing between  the  occupier  and  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  the  sum  now  paid  for  tithes  would 
be  added  to  the  amount  of  rent  exacted  by 
the  landlord.  Land  which  he  now  lets, 
tubject  to  tithcti  for  forty  shillings  per 
acre,  would  then  be  let  by  him,/rw  from 
tithct,  for  forty-fire  shillings.  The  abolition 
of  tithes  would,  in  such  a  case,  merely  add 
five  shillings  per  acre  to  the  present  inccnie 
of  the  landowner ;  but  to  the  occupier  of 
the  land  it  could  produce  no  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage whatever.  Hence  it  clearly  follows 
that  the  occtivier  of  land,  whether  be  be  a 
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member  of  the  Church  of  England  or  dis- 
sent from  its  communion,  cannot  be  said 
to  make  any  contribution  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  the  national  establishment.  The 
occupier  now  pays  in  the  form  of  rent  and 
tithes  a  gross  sum,  which,  if  tithes  ceased 
to  exist,  would  inevitably  be  exacted  from 
him  as  rent. 

"  But  granting  it  to  be  true,  that  if  the 
claim  of  the  tithe-owner  ceased  to  exist,  the 
amount  would  be  added  to  the  present  de- 
mands of  the  landlord,  does  it  not  follow  that 
the  burden  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment 
falls  upon  the  owner  of  the  soil  ?  If  it  be 
admitted  that  the  rent  payable  to  the  land- 
owner is  reduced  by  the  exact  amount  now 
received  by  the  ecclesiastical  proprietor  in 
lieu  of  tithes,  is  it  not  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  lay  proprietor  of  the  land 
has  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical functions  ordained  by  the  state  ? 
By  way  of  replying  to  these  questions,  it 
may  be  asked,  Did  not  this  proprietor  or 
his  ancestor  purchase  his  land  subject  to 
the  claim  of  the  tithe-owner  ?  And  was  not 
the  price  paid  for  it  less  by  the  exact 
amount  of  the  fee  simple  value  of  the 
tithes,  than  it  would  inevitably  have  been 
if  the  estate  had  been  purchased  free  from 
this  burden?  If  these  questions  be  answered, 
as  they  must  be,  in  the  affirmative,  it  will 
necessarily  follow,  that  there  is  no  reasonab 
ground  for  alleging,  that  the  landowner  ii 
reality  contributes  towards  the  expense  o 
an  ecclesiastical  establishment.  That  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  toil  which  hat 
been  reterved  and  let  apart  in  thit  country 
for  eccletiattical  purposei,  never  vat  the 
property  of  the  present  lay  owner  of  the 
estate  on  which  it  if  levied,  nor  did  it  ever 
belong  to  any  of  hit  immediate  predecet- 
sort.  Every  acre  of  land  contained  within 
the  limits  of  England  and  Wales,  not  ex- 
empt from  tithes,  has  been  sold  and  le 
subject  to  that  burden,  from  a  period  lor 
antecedent  to  any  written  record  ;  and 
every  successive  transfer  of  landed  property, 
the  estimated  value  of  the  tithes  has  bet 
invariably  deducted  from  the  price  paid  f< 
it  by  the  purchaser.  It  is,  therefore, 
manifest  perversion  of  language  to  affirm, 
that  the  established  clergy  ace  paid  either 
by  the  occupier  or  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
except  in  the  sense  in  which  a  landlord,  is 
said  to  be  paid  by  his  tenant.  If  the  owner 
of  an  estate  alienated  it  twenty  years  ago, 
reserving  to  himself,  or  his  assigns,  a  per- 
petual rent  charge  upon  it  equal  to  a  tenth 
part  of  the  produce,  could  the  individual 
receiving  such  an  annuity  be  considered 
paid  or  pensioned  by  the  present  owner 
the  freehold  from  which  it  accrues  ?  It 
presumed  that  the  most  violent  impu 
of  the  rights  of  ecclesiastics  would  scared 
undertake  to  maintain  the  affirmative 
such  a  proposition. 

'•  There  are  others  who  maintain,  tha 
tithes  constitute  a  buiden  which  falls,  no 
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upon  the  occupier  or  owner  of  the  soil,  but 
upon  the  consumer  of  titheable  commodi- 
ties :  admitting  that  tithes  neither  diminish 
the  net  revenue  or  rent  of  the  owner,  nor 
the  profits  of  the  occupier  of  land,  they 
allege  that  this  burden  makes  an  addition 
ef  one-tenth  to  the  money  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle on  which  it  is  levied.  In  order  to 
place  in  a  clear  light  the  opinion  entertain. 
ed  by  this  class  of  economists  with  respect 
to  the  practical  effect  of  tithes,  let  it  be  as- 
sumed that  an  acre  of  land  subject  to  this 
burden,  and  let  for  forty  shillings,  produces 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  which  sell  for  one 
hundred  shillings ;  the  tithe  of  the  produce 
of  this  acre  would  be  two  bushels  of  wheat, 
worth  ten  shillings.  Adam  Smith,  and 
other  eminent  writers,  who  have  been  hither- 
to regarded  as  authorities  in  questions  of 
political  economy,  admit  that  if  the  ten 
shillings  levied  as  tithes  in  the  case  here 
stated  ceased  to  be  exacted,  the  amount 
would  be  added  to  the  rent  already  received 
by  the  landlord,  but  that  it  would  make  no 
alteration  in  the  money  or  selling  price  of 
the  wheat  which  this  land  produces.  But 
the  persons  who  have  recently  set  them- 
gelves  up  as  oracles  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
pronounce  this  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion ; 
they  contend,  that  if  tithes  were  not  levied 
on  the  acre  in  question,  the  result  would  be, 
not  that  the  landlord  would  add  ten  shil- 
lings  to  the  forty  shillings  now  received  by 
him  as  rent,  but  that  the  market  price  of 
•wheat  would  fall  one-tenth,  and  that  the 
grower  would  sell  the  whole  twenty  bush- 
els  for  ninety  shillings, — the  price  which 
he  now  obtains  for  eighteen  bushels. 

"  This  singular  theory  of  what  its  au- 
thors quaintly  term  the '  incidence  of  tithes,* 
is  made  to  rest  on  a  basis  equally  singu- 
lar :  it  is  assumed  as  a  fact  not  to  be  con- 
troverted, that  the  least  fertile  soil  brought 
in  this  country  into  a  state  of  tillage  pays 
no  rent.  The  expense  of  raising  wheat 
upon  this  *  least  fertile  soil,'  is  then  assu- 
med to  be  the  '  natural  cost  of  production,' 
-which  regulates  the  market  value  of  wheat 
grown  not  only  upon  that  '  least  fertile 
soil,'  but  upon  all  other  soils,  however  su- 
perior in  quality.  From  these  premises  they 
deduce  it  as  an  inference,  that  tithes,  add- 
ing one-tenth  to  the  cost  of  producing  wheat 
on  the  least  fertile  soil  in  a  state  of  tillage, 
must  at  the  same  time  make  an  addition  of 
one-tenth  to  the  money  price  of  all  the 
•wheat  offered  for  sale  in  the  public 
market. 

"  But  the  very  fact  on  which  this  delu- 
sive theory  is  constructed  is  utterly  desti- 
tute of  foundation.  That  the  least  fertile 
soil  retained  in  a  state  of  tillage  pays  no 
rent, — that  the  owner  of  the  least  produc 
tive  spot  in  a  state  of  cultivation  will  per- 
mit it  to  be  occupied  for  any  length  of  time 
without  exacting  some  part  of  its  produce, 
under  the  denomination  of  rent,  is  an  as- 
sumption controverted  by  general  expe. 
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rience.  No  spot  of  land  can  be  found  in 
England  or  Wales,  permanently  retained 
in  a  state  of  tillage,  which  yields  the  owner 
no  surplus  of  its  produce  as  rent.  The  very 
worst  soil  which  can  be  tilled,  with  the  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  a  remunerating  profit, 
possesses  some  natural  powers  and  local  ad* 
vantages  which  are  the  property  of  the 
owner,  and  for  the  use  of  which  he  will  ex- 
act some  amount  of  compensation  from  the 
occupier. 

"  Suppose,  however,  it  be  conceded,  ia 
the  teeth  of  all  practical  experience  upon 
this  subject,  that  the  least  fertile  soil,  in  a 
state  of  tillage,  subject  to  tithes,  yields  no 
surplus  as  rent,  but  barely  makes  the  or- 
dinary  return  of  profits  for  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  its  cultivation,_still  this  con- 
cession will  not  support  the  inference  which 
is  drawn  from  it :  for  it  will  by  no  means 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  ab- 
straction of  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
of  this  '  least  fertile  soil'  will  affect  the 
money  price  of  the  other  nine  parts  when 
brought  to  market.  For  this  '  least  fertile 
soil,'  even  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
yields  no  surplus  as  rent,  evidently  yields 
a  surplus  beyond  the  cost  of  tillage,  at 
tithes.  If  the  demand  for  tithes  ceased  to 
exist,  the  consequence  in  this  very  case 
would  be, — not  that  the  market  value  of 
the  whole  produce  would  be  diminished, 
but — that  the  landowner,  who  is  now  said 
to  receive  nothing,  would  then  obtain  as 
rent  the  portion  which  is  at  present  the 
property  of  the  tithe-owner. 

"  Granting,  therefore,  a  fact  which  no 
man  can  credit, — that  the  least  fertile  soil 
permanently  retained  in  a  state  of  tillage 
yields  no  surplus  to  the  landowner,  still 
it  appears  clear  that  the  amount  now  levied 
upon  it  as  tithes  would,  if  this  claim  were 
abolished,  be  exacted  from  the  cultivator 
of  the  same  soil,  as  rent,  by  the  landlord. 
For  even  those  who  most  strenuously  con. 
tend  that  the  burden  of  tithes  falls  ulti. 
mately  upon  the  consumer  of  agricultural 
produce,  will,  it  is  presumed,  admit  that 
the  produce  of  the  least  fertile  soil  perma- 
nently retained  in  a  state  of  tillage,  paying 
no  rent,  but  subject  to  tithes,  must  yield  a 
remunerating  profit  to  the  cultivator,— 
otherwise  he  would  cease  to  till  it.  Were 
the  charge  for  tithes  to  be  abolished,  it 
would  evidently  yield  more  than  the  aver- 
age profit  of  capital  by  the  amount  of  the 
tithes  now  levied  upon  it ;  and  this  excess 
of  profit,  arising  from  the  abolition  of 
tithes,  would  be  instantly  claimed  by  the 
landowner,  who,  as  these  persons  assert, 
now  receives  no  rent  for  his  land.  Let  it 
be  assumed  that  the  produce  of  a  given 
extent  of  fertile  soil,  which  is  said  to  pay 
no  rent,  sells  for  £40,  and  that  the  claim 
of  the  tithe-owner,  now  amounting  to  £4, 
were  to  cease ;  would  the  whole  produce 
which  now  sells  for  £40,  be  in  that  care 
sold  for  no  more  than  £36  ?  '  Yes,'  say 
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the  theorists : — •  No,'  fays  common  ienw  ; 
>  if  the  XI  now  paid  in  lieu  of  tithes  cca- 
icil  to  bo  exacted,  another  claimant  to  an 
equal  Amount  would  instantly  vpring  up 
in  the  pctiou  of  the  landlord.'  " 

it  appears  not  a  little  singular,  tliat 
the  same  authorities  who  arc  found  to 
argue  that  tithes  fall  upon  the  con- 
sunu'rs  of  agricultural  produce — up- 
on the  poorest  beggar,  as  well  as  the 
proudest  peer,  in  the  ratio  of  their  re- 
spective consumptions,  should  at  the 
same  time  maintain,  that  the  payment 
-of  rent  itt  not  attended  with  any  surh 
consequences.  This  is  a  manifest 
inconsistency  :  for  if  it  could  be  ren- 
tlered  apparent,  that  tithes  increase 
the  money  price  of  the  produce  of 
land  one-tenth,  it  would  follow,  as  an 
inevitable  consequence,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  must  raise  this  price 
nill  farther  in  the  same  ratio  as  its 
amount  might  be  found  to  exceed 
that  of  the  tithes. 

There  seems,  therefore,  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  assertion,  that  tithes 
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But  ««  this  assumption  i>  clearly  er- 
roneous— a*  the  quantity  of  produce 
uhich  pusses  into  the  Mores  of  the 
tithe-owner  i-,  sent  to  market  equal- 
ly with  that  portion  of  it  which  re- 
mains in  the  granary  of  the  grower, 
it  dearly  results,  that  the  ctta«|<flf 
tithrs,  even  when  le\ied  in  the  most 
ri-_rid  manner— in  kind — is  not  to  ren- 
der agricultural  productions  dearer 
to  tlie  eon-inner,  but  simply  to  di- 
miiii-h  the  amount  of  the  hurplns 
which,  under  the  denomination  t»t 
rent,  would  otherwise  inevitably  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  landowner. 

"Tithes,  therefore,"  concludes  our 
author,  "  constitute  merely  a  portion 
of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil, 
which  the  cultivator  yields  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical, instead  of  a  lay,  owner. 
Their  burden  does  not  fall  upon  the 
consumer,  because  they  do  not  affect 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce^; 
nor  upon  the  occupier,  because  bis 
rent  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
average  value  of  the  tithes ;  nor  upon 


make  any  addition  to  the  exchange-  the  owner,  because  this  charge  was 
able  value  of  the  articles  of  consump-  taken  into  calculation  when  the  pro- 
tion  on  which  they  are  levied,  and  perty  which  he  holds  was  purchaM-d." 

We  are  aware  of  but  one  objection 
which  can  be  made  to  the  above  con- 
clusion. It  is  perfectly  clear  that,  w  ith 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  agricultu- 
ral produce  actually  raised,  and  also 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  sent  to  the 
public  market,  it  cannot  signify  to 
the  consumer  whether  it  has  been 
tithed  or  not ;  as  its  selling  price  can- 
uot  be  affected  by  that  circumstance. 
It  may,however,be  urged,  that  tithes, 
as  they  are  now  levied  in  England, 
discourage,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least,  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities,  and  by  thus  diminish- 
ing the  quantity  actually  raised,  i: 
crease  the  price  of  that  portion  whit 
is  sold  to  the  consumer.  "We  are  free 
to  admit  that  there  is  some  weight  in 
this  objection.  It  appears,  however, 
we  apprehend,  much  stronger  in 
theory  than  it  turns  out  when  put  to 
the  test  of  practical  experience.  If 
the  exaction  of  tithes  operated  prac- 
tically, in  the  way  and  to  the  extent 
which  a  theorist  would  lead  us  to,  ex- 
pect, it  would  necessarily  follow  that 
land,  free  from  tithes,  should,  at  least 
in  general,  be  found  better  cultivated 
than  land  which  continues  subject  t 
thati.m-den.  Now,  r.nglaudfunh 


upon  the  consumer  of  agricultural 
produce  in  the  form  of  an  increased 
price :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
quite  clear  that  a  bushel  of  wheat 
sells  for  the  same  money-price  in  the 
market,  whether  the  crop,  of  which 
it  forms  a  part,  has  been  tithed  or 
not. 

It  is,  we  apprehend,a  maxim  which 

•  few  political  economists  will  venture 

to  controvert,  that  the  selling  price  of 

every  commodity  must  be  regulated 

by  the  relative  proportion  subsisting 

.    between  the  supply  and  the  demand 

in  the  market — it  can  manifestly  make 

no  difference  whether  this  supply  be 

furnished  by  one  or  by  fifty  sellers. 

Whether   one    hundred  bushels  of 

.wheat  be  brought  to  market  by  the 

grower  alone,  or  ninety  bushels  by 

the  grower,  and  ten  bushels  by  the 

tithe-owner — the  money  price  of  the 

commodity  must  remain  the  same. 

t   .Those  who  contend  that  tithes  in- 

^59prea*e  the  selling  price  of  agricultu- 

,  ,*al  produce,  seem  to  argue  upon  the 

assumption,  that,  when  taken  in  kind, 

the  tenth  i  *  annihilated  by  the  owner 

•}0  jj-rrfhatitis  absolutely  withdrawn  from 

^y/the  aggregated  supply  of  the  country 

— and" that  the  e fleet  upon  the  ex- 
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other  legal  exemptions,  or  under  the 
provisions  of  the  numerous  enclosure 
tills,  which,  within  the  course  of  the 
last  century,  have  been  passed  by  the 
legislature,  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  England  has  be- 
come exonerated  from  the  payment 
of  tithes.     Now,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  asking,  are  those  parishes  or  farms, 
which  are  tithe-free,  better  cultiva- 
ted and  more  productive  than  other 
parishes  or  farms,  of  equal  quality, 
still  subject  to  tithes  '-     We  art'  told 
that  they  are  not.  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  assured,  that  Kent,  where  tithes 
are  more  rigidly  exacted  than  in  any 
other  district,  is  still  the  best  culti- 
;  vated  of  any  county  in  England.     If 
=  this  be  the  fact,  there  is  an  end  to  the 
objection  raised  against  tithes,  on  the 
ground  that  they  operate  as  a  general 
discouragement  to  tillage.  That  they 
do  so  act  in  particular  instances,  we 
can  readily  conceive  ;  but  these  partial 
exceptions  cannot  go  for  much  in  the 
-'general   argument.    But  to  remove 
this  objection  altogether,  the  mode  is 
both  simple  and  obvious  :  Let  a  law 
be  passed,  enabling  the   owners  of 
tithes,  like  the    owners  of  land,  to 
J  grant  leases  for  a  term  of  years  cer- 
tain, and   this   objection  would  in- 
stantly vanish.  The  only  impediment 
'-which  tithes  can  throw  in  the  way  of 
-investing  capital  in  the  improvement 
of  land,  would  be  at  once  removed  ; 
and  such  an  arrangement  being  ef- 
•'flected,  the  community  at  large  would 
not  care  one  straw  whether  the  land- 
owner   should  take  the  whole  sur- 
-plus  produce  to  himself,  or  be  com- 
?rpelled  to  share  it  with  an  ecclesiasti- 
•  cal  proprietor.     We,  therefore,  con- 
"*  fidently  hope,  that  the  judicious  mea- 
'j^ure  recently  introduced  by  the  Arch- 
"  bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  for  the 
present  withdrawn,  Avill  be  resumed 
aiand  completed  in  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion ;  we  are  convinced  that,  when  car- 
f;'ried  into  effect,  it  will  do  more  to 
/.strengthen  the  Church  than  any  law 
^  which  has  been  passed  since  the  Re- 
formation. 

Most  of  the  persons  who  propose 

":ilo  alter  the  mode  in  which  the  clergy 

of  the  English  establishment  are  now 

v  provided  for,  would  have  us  believe, 

**fhat  tithes  constitute  a  general  tax, 

^originally  imposed  upon  the  nation 

by  Parliament.    On  this  ground  they 

contend,  that  this  species  of  property 

.still  belong?  to  the  public,  and  that 
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the  legislature  has  a  .moral -and  con- 
stitutional right  to  deal  with  this  pro- 
perty as  it  may  think  fit, — to  with* 
draw  any  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  it, 
from  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  and 
dignities  to  which  it  is  now  attached, 
and  appropriate  it  to  any  other  pur> 
pose  which  may  appear  beneficial  to 
the  public.  But  such  a  representa- 
tion of  the  origin  of  tithes  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  fairest  deduc- 
tion from  historical  probabilities.  A 
very  brief  summary  of  the  steps  by 
which  ecclesiastical  benefices  origin- 
ally  acquired  the  endowments  now 
attached  to  them  will  serve  to  dissi- 
pate many  of  the  delusions  which 
prevail  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
church  revenues. 

We  learn,  from  undoubted  autho- 
rity, that  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christianity,  a  general  fund  was  es- 
tablished in  every   congregation  or 
church  by  the  voluntary  contribution 
of  its  members.  "  The  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles"   advised  that  every  man 
should  lay  up  for  this  treasury  a 
weekly  "  offering,  more  or  less  in  its 
amount,"  as  the  Lord  had  prospered 
him.     The  custom  or  law  by  which 
the  Jews  devoted  atenth  part  of  their 
earnings  to  religious  purposes,  was 
by  degrees  very  generally  adopted,  of 
their  own  accord,  by  the  converts  to 
Christianity.    The  supplies  thus  vo- 
luntarily raised,  formed,  in  fact,  the 
only  source  from  which  the  ChristJsn 
commonwealth  derived  its  revenues 
for  a  period  of  about  two  centuries 
after  the  death  of  its  founder.     But 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  the  custom 
of  bestowing  permanent  endowments 
of  land  upon  particular  churches  be- 
gan to  be  prevalent ;  for,  by  the  mid- 
dle of,  the  succeeding  century,  the 
wealth' of  the  church  is  said  to  have 
in  many  places  become  so  consider- 
able as  to  attract  Xhe  cupidity  of  the 
Roman  Emperors.  Indeed,  Fauther, 
in  his  treatise  on  benefices,  states  it 
to  be  his  o  pinion,  that  the  greedy  ^ish 
of  getting  hold  of  these  endowments 
formed  th  e  real,  though  concealed, 
cause  of  t  he  persecutions  which  arose 
against  the  church  after  the  death  of 
C  om  modus.    It  is,  however,  wide  of 
Our  purpose  to  trace  the  progress  of 
e  ndowments in  foreign  ehurclies.  We 

hall,  therefore,  pass  on  at  once  into 
our  own  country,  and  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  those  instftutioiis, 
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\vliii-h  have  been  since  moulded  into 
oneesuMMun  -lit,  uvn-  originally  in- 
troduced into  this  island. 

«'  We  are  informed,"  says  oar  author, 
"  that,  towards  the  closeof  the  sixth  century, 
Austin  the  monk,  accompanied  by  several 
associates,  was  dispatched  to  propagate  the 
gospel  among  th;  Sixon  inhabitants  of 
Britain.  Ethelbert,  who  at  the  time  of 
their  arrival  was  King  of  Kent,  is  said  to 
hare  received  these  missionaries  with  con- 
siderable  favour ;  he  gave  them  an  edifice 
at  Canterbury  to  be  used  as  a  place  of 
Christian  worship,  and  conferred  upon  them 
a  spacious  residence  in  which  they  might 
dwell  in  common.  Austin,  under  the  title 
of  Bishop,  was  appointed  the  superintend, 
ent  of  these  ecclesiastics,  who,  acting  under 
his  orders,  laboured  to  propagate  the  new 
faith  in  different  parts  of  Ethelbert's  king- 
dom. 

"  Thus,  in  fact,  was  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  this 
country.  At  that  period,  the  church  which 
King  Ethelbert  had  given  to  the  monks  on 
their  arrival  m  the  island,  was  the  only 
consecrated  place  of  Christian  worship  in 
the  kingdom  of  Kent ;  it  was  the  «7*»f  or 
seat  of  the  bishop,  and  the  whole  of  what 
forms  the  modern  county  went  under  the 
denomination  of  T«;-OJ*/*,  paruccta,  parish, 
or  district,  appendant  to  the  cathedral 
church.  At  that  time,  the  population  of 
Kent  was  scattered  throughout  detached 
hamlets,  which  had  been  cleared  of  wood, 
and  brought  under  tillage ;  these  villages, 
or  little  colonies  of  cultivators,  were  occa- 
sionally, or  perhaps  periodically,  visited  by 
itinerant  missionaries,  dispatched  from  their 
chief  residence  at  Canterbury.  At  first, 
divine  worship  must  have  been  performed 
in  some  private  and  unconsecrated  dwelling 
situate  in  the  village  :  here  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  districts  assembled,  and 
here  the  travelling  missionary  expounded 
to  the  peasantry  the  doctrines  of  the  true 
faith.  That  this  mode  of  imparting  reli. 
gious  instruction  prevailed  in  the  wildest 
and  least  populous  parts  of  the  country  at 
a  later  period,  is  a  fact,  which  we  learn  from 
the  Venerable  liede.  Describing  the  la- 
boors  of  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne, 
he  says,  that  '  leaving  the  monastery, 
sometimes  on  horseback,  but  more  frequent. 
ly  on  foot,  he  went  to  the  surrounding  vil- 
lages, and  preached  the  way  of  truth  among 
their  erring  inhabitants  ;  which  Basil,  in 
his  time,  was  also  accustomed  to  do.  Fot 
at  that  time,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  people 
of  England  that,  whenever  an  ecclesiastic 
arrived  in  a  village,  all  the  inhabitants 
should,  at  his  bidding,  assemble  together 
to  hear  the  word  of  God.' 

"  In  each  village  the  converts  to  the  new 
faith  gradually  multiplied,  until  they  be- 
came too  numerous  to  meet  in  a  private 
dwelling  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship  j  Lence  it  was  found  expedient 


that  *  an  oratory,'  as  it  was  then  tornieJ,  ot 
house  of  prayer,  should  be  set  apart  tor  ihc 
accommodation  of  the  increasing  commu- 
nity of  Christians. 

"  It  was  natural  to  expect,  that  the  la- 
hours  of  these  able  and  zealous  teachers 
would  finally  succeed  in  making  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  upon  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island.  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  great  landlord  of  each  district,  yielding 
to  their  exhortations,  became  a  convert  to 
the  new  religion.  His  own  conversion  t9 
the  Christian  faith  rendered  him  desirous 
to  secure  for  his  immediate  domestics,  at 
well  as  the  villeins  and  slaves  who  culti- 
vated his  estate,  a  more  frequent  and  re- 
gular  administration  of  religious  ordinances, 
than  could  have  been  obtained  from  the 
casual  visits  of  an  itinerant  missionary.  To 
obviate  the  manifest  inconveniences  of  this 
irregular  system  of  religious  instruction, 
he  built,  at  his  own  cost  and  charges,  a 
church  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict might  assemble  for  public  worship, 
and  a  house,  with  an  attached  glebe,  wh  ich 
the  minister  might  inhabit.  Having  thus 
created  a  parochial  benefice,  he  volunta  rily, 
freely,  and  expressly  endowed  it  with  a 
certain  portion  of  the  gross  produce  of  his 
estate  as  an  independent  and  inalienable 
provision  for  each  succeeding  incumbent 
constantly  resident  upon  his  cure,  and  de- 
voting his  attention  to  the  religious  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  parishioners. 

"  In  this  manner  it  was  that  not  only 
the  county,  of  Kent,  but  the  whole  of  this 
island,  became  originally  divided  into  pa- 
rishes ;  not  all  at  once  by  a  general  regu- 
lation  or  legislative  enactment,  but  gra- 
dually, according  to  the  disposition  and 
circumstances  of  the  various  owners  of 
estates.  It  was  the  work  not  of  one  parti, 
cular  era,  but  of  a  long  series  of  centuries : 
a  parish  was  instituted  whenever  the  land- 
owner felt  disposed  to  build  a  church  and 
found  a  benefice  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  his  tenants. 

"  This  furnishes  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  the  singular  forms  and  unequal  extent 
of  English  parishes.  Whenever  a  benefice 
was  instituted  by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  the 
limits  of  his  private  estate  became  the 
boundaries  of  the  newly-created  parish. 
Hence  our  manorial  and  parochial  bound- 
aries are  in  general  found  to  be  still  coin- 
cident ;  and  all  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
capable  of  being  accounted  for  by  a  refe- 
rence to  the  revolutions  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  state  of  landed  property  at  va- 
rious periods  subsequently  to  the  endow- 
ment of  parish  churches. 

"  This  account  of  the  origin  of  parishes 
is  strongly  corroborated  by  an  anomaly  fa- 
miliar to  all  those  who  have  devoted  any 
attention  to  topographical  researches,  la 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  parcels  of  land, 
Insulated  and  surrounded  by  other  parishes, 
are  to  be  met  with  situate  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  parish  to  which  they  be- 
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long.  These  anomalies  appear  to  be  quite 
inexplicable  upon  any  otherhypothesis  than 
that  which  has  been  here  put  forward  to 
account  for  the  institution  of  benefices  and 
the  origin  of  tithes.  In  every  reasonable 
mind  they  must  succeed  as  effectually  as 
the  testimony  of  existing  documents  in 
establishing  the  conviction,  that  the  endow, 
ments  of  English  parish  churches  were 
originally  derived  from  the  free  and  spon- 
taneous grants  of  the  owners  of  estates. 
These  owners  endowed  the  benefices  which 
they  founded  with  the  tenth  of  the  produce, 
not  only  of  their  principal  estates,  but  also 
of  such  detached  parcels  of  land  as  happened 
to  lie  at  a  distance  from  the  churches  which 
they  had  built. 

"  The  extent  to  which  the  institution  of 
parishes  had  proceeded  in  the  southern 
division  of  this  island  at  the  date  of  the 
Domesday  survey,  is  a  matter  involved  in 
considerable  obscurity.  The  whole  number 
of  churches  mentioned  in  that  celebrated 
record  amounts  to  about  1700.  But  as  the 
precept  issued  for  its  execution  did  not 
expressly  require  a  return  of  churches,  it 
leaves  room  to  suspect  that,  in  many  in- 
stances,  these  structures  were  omitted. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  churches 
actually  inserted  in  the  Norman  survey  fall 
considerably  short  of  the  number  of  such 
structures  actually  existing  in  this  country 
at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 

"  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  num. 
ber  of  parish  churches  built  before  the  con. 
quest,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
the  greater  portion  of  our  parochial  bene- 
fices are  of  more  recent  institution,  and  owe 
their  endowments  to  the  politic  munificence 
of  the  early  Norman  barons  or  their  imme- 
diate successors. 

"  Secure  in  the  possession  of  the  manors 
which  their  leader  had  conferred  upon  them, 
and  naturalized  in  their  adopted  country, 
the  followers  of  the  Conqueror  turned  their 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  estates 
and  the  civilisation  of  their  vassals.  They 
vied  witfi  each  other  in  the  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  which, 
at  their  own  expense,  they  constructed  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  tenants  and  re- 
tainers. Hence  parish  churches  and  par- 
sonage houses  sprung  up  on  every  consi- 
derable estate,  built  and  endowed  by  their 
owners.  Another  circumstance  operated 
very  powerfully  in  adding  to  the  number 
of  parish  churches  endowed  during  this 
period.  The  original  grantees  of  the  crown, 
in  many  instances,  split  their  extensive 
manors  into  minor  fragments,  which  they 
conferred  upon  subinfeudatories.  These 
Bubgrantees  claimed  and  exercised,  as  of 
common  right,  the  privilege  of  building 
churches  on  the  fees  which  they  thus  ac- 
quired ;  and  to  avail  themselves  of  this  pri- 
vilege they  were  impelled  by  two  motives : 
—When  the  subinfeudatory  built  a  church 
upon  his  own  estate,  his  tenants  and  do- 
mestics were  relieved  from  the  inconve* 
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nience  of  resorting  for  religious  purposes 
to  the  mother  church,  lying  generally  at 
some  distance  from  them.  As  long  as  no 
church  existed  in  the  underfee,  the  tithes 
of  its  produce  were  dcmandable  by  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  mother  church,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  superior  lord ;  but  as  soon 
as  a  church  was  built  and  consecrated  upon 
the  subfee,  it  became  an  independent  pa- 
rish,  and  the  tithes  vested  in  an  incumbent 
nominated  by  the  owner  of  the  property, 
from  the  produce  of  which  they  accrued. 
The  grantees  of  mesne  manors  were  thus 
impelled  to  build  churches  on  their  estates, 
not  only  for  the  convenience  and  accommo- 
dation of  their  tenants,  but  frequently  for 
the  more  interested  purpose  of  securing  to 
themselves  the  right  of  nominating  the  in- 
dividual  entitled  to  receive  the  tithes." 

The  writer  introduces  various  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  grants  of  unques- 
tionable authenticity,  which  render 
it  clear,  that  the  above  is  a  correct 
view  of  the  origin  of  the  endowments 
now  attached  to  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices. The  lord  of  a  manor,  or  rather 
the  owner  of  an  estate  acquired  by 
a  grant  from  the  crown,  by  descent, 
or  by  purchase,  erected  a  church  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district,  who  were  then 
his  tenants  at  will,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  tenth,  or  some  other  propor- 
tion, of  the  whole  produce.  Hence, 
the  ancient  limits  of  a  private  estate 
became  the  public  boundaries  of  the 
subsisting  parish.  The  emoluments 
set  aside  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
incumbent,  made  no  addition  to  the 
burdens  already  pressing  upon  the 
occupiers,  as  they  formed  in  fact  a 
deduction  from  that  portion  of  the 
surplus  produce,  which  would  other- 
wise have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the 
owner,  under  the  denomination  of 
rent. 

"  Assuming,"  he  proceeds,  "  this  repre- 
sentation of  the  origin  of  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments to  be  correct,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, that  the  advantages  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  parish  derive  in  a  religious, 
moral,  social,  or  political  view,  from  the 
discharge  of  the  ecclesiastical  functions  or- 
dained by  the  state,  were  originally  a  gra- 
tuitous boon  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate  who  first  built  a 
church,  and  endowed  it  with  tithes.  The 
funds  now  expended  in  maintaining  these 
institutions  are  the  proceeds  of  his  bounty. 
He  might,  had  he  thought  proper,  have 
devised  to  his  heir  the  whole  surplus  pro- 
duce received  from  his  estate  as  rent,  un- 
diminished  by  a  claim  on  account  of  tithes. 
But  such  was  not  his  pleasure.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  bequeathed  his  landed  property 
to  his, eldest  son,  encumbered  and  charged 
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wftli  a  provision,  for  securing,  on  a  perma- 
nent foundation,  the  religious  and  moral 
instruction  oi'  iti  occupier*.  It  appear*, 
fro:u  the  language  of  one  of  the  ancient 
grant*  already  transcribed,  that  the  heir  at 
lay  was  actually  consulted  as  to  the  in- 
tended alienation  :  it  is  indeed  reasonable 
to  presume,  that  in  this  instance  the  grantor 
wa<  only  tenant  for  life,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  consent  of  Ms  son  and  heir  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  deed  of 
endowment  valid.  It  is  surely  both  rea- 
sonable and  lawful  that  every  man  should 
be  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own,  provided  '  what  he  likes'  b;  not  in- 
jurious to  the  rights  and  interests df  others; 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  '  rea- 
8?n'  which  should  debar  the  lay  owner  of 
an  estate  from  setting  aside  any  portion 
of  its  produce  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing its  occupiers  in  the  duties  of  religion 
and  morality,  until  it  can  be  proved  that 
.such  an  object  is  repugnant  to  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  society  :  and  when  an  indi- 
vidual has  actually,  and  fur  ever,  thus 
alienated  any  portion  of  the  produce  of  his 
estate,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  compre- 
hend on  what  grounds  his  descendants, 
.much  less  those  who  have  subsequently 
purchased  his  property,  or  their  tenants, 
can  represent  themselves  as  bearing  any 
part  of  this  burden.  The  founder  and  en- 
dower  of  a  rectory,  reserving  to  himself 
and  his  representatives  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting to  the  bentfice  when  vacant,  con- 
ferred urron  the  parishioners  a  right  to 
require  the  appointment  of -an  individual 
to  the  living  properly  qualified  to  discharge 
the  ecclesiastical  duties  of  the  parish  :  but 
the  emoluments  derived  from  this  endow- 
ment do  not  come  from  the  pockets  of  the 
parishioners, — they  are  a  portion  of  the 

f'plus  produce  of  the  estate,  which,  be. 
e  the  endowment  of  the  rectory,  belong- 
to  the  owner,  and  were  received  by  him 
ay  rent,  and  which,  from  the  moment  of 
their  appropriation  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
posts,  ceased  to  be  his  property. 

44  Those  who  maintain,  that  the  whole 
of  our  ecclesiastical  revenues  arc  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  and  may  therefore  be 
diminished,  annihilated,  or  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature, 
ask  us,  '  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  that  tithes  neither  are,  nor  ever 
'  irff?,  die  property  of  the  state  ?  or  that 
the  right  to  these,  especially  clerical  tithes, 
•was  probably,  too,  established  on  a  basis 
of  much  greater  antiquity  than  die  property 
of  any  landed  estate  in  the  kingdom  '•  As- 
suredly it  is  not  meant  to  say  that  the  state, 
that  is,  the  community  at  large,  or  any  in. 
drvi(rttalnnd-r  /'<••  inflection  oft/te  ifffu- 
latnrf,  never  heul  a  right  to  do  trilli  the 
Ittitd-lttcif,  or  tiu  vholc  produce  ofit^-xhat- 
e:<r  th#y  dgcrned  proper.  It  will  -not, 
surely,  be  maintained  that  there  o«ver  was 
a  time  when  Christian,  clergy  weic  not 
known  in  (his  kingdom,  and  when,  of 
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for  their  support  ?  If  this  positron  cannot 
be  denied,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
saying,  that  the  tithes  did  not  belong  to 
the  state?  What  other  power  than  die 
I'gislaliveau  thorny  could  luve appropriated 
tithe  to  the  clergy  ?  A  nd  if  it  was  not 
under  die  power  of  the  legislature,  by  what 
right  could  the  clergy  acquire  it  ?  If  the 
'xiiok  of  the  property  once  belonged  to  the 
state,  or  to  those  to  whom  the  state  had  as- 
signed it,  must  not  the  tithe,  which  wa« 
only  a  part  of  the  whole,  have  belonged 
to  it  ?' 

"  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  premises 
put  forward  in  the  above  extract  are  true  ; 
that  at  some  remote  period,  all  the  land  of 
this  country  '  may  have  once  belonged  to 
the  state ;  or,  in  order  to  render  the  ex. 
pression  intelligible,  may  have  been  occu- 
pied in  common  by  all  the  members  of  the 
community ; — that,  by  division  and  allot- 
ment, this  land  gradually  ceased  to  be 
common,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  in- 
dividual owners  as  private  property ;  aad 
that  these  individuals  had,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  legislature,  a  right  to  do  widi 
the  land  itself,  with  the  whole  produce  of 
it,  or  with  any  part  of  this  produce,  what- 
ever they  deemed  proper.'  But  granting 
these  premises  to  be  well  founded,  they 
will  not  bear  out  the  inference  which  is 
drawn  from  them — that  '  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues are  the  property  of  the  state.'  In. 
deed,  they  seem  all  to  bear  the  contrary 
way.  If  the  individuals  into  whose  hands 
die  land  originally  passed  in  a  state  of  sc- 
verality,  had,  under  die  protection  of  the 
legislature,  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  ichole 
of  its  surplus  produce  at  their  own,  discre- 
tion, I  would  beg  leave  to  ask,  whether  the 
same  individuals,  the  same  assignees  of  the 
state,  had  no  right  to  do  with  a  part  .of 
this  whole  '  whatever  they  deemed  proper  •' 
— to  confer  a  tenth,  or  any  other  propor- 
tion of  it,  as  an  endowment  upon  parish 
churches  founded  by  them  ?  That  diey 
possessed  such  a  right  cannot  be  question- 
ed. Before  the  institution  of  each  parish, 
die  owner  of  the  land  now  included  within 
its  limits  had  the  whole  of  the  soil  vested 
in  himself  as  private  property.  On  every 
principle  of  natural  equity,  he  could,  had 
he  so  thought  proper,  have  conferred  the 
whole  surplus  produce  of  his  land,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  fee-simple  of  his  estate, 
upon  the  church  as  an  endowment.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  die  reasoning  advanced  to 
prove  that  tidies. are  public  property,  fur- 
nishes die  very  strongest  ground  upon 
which  the  holder  of  any  species  of  property 
can  rest  Lis  tide :  instead  of  invalidating 
the  right  to  tithes,  it  establishes  this  right 
boyond  all  cavil  and  dispute.  The  oppo- 
nents of  tithes  admit  that  the  owners  of 
the  estates  which  now  constitute  parishes, 
bad  a  legal  as  well  as  moral  light  to  dis- 
pose oi  the  a7u»/c  net  revenue  of  their  land 
according  to  their,  own,  discretion.;  (bey 
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appear,  therefore*  singularly  inconsistent 
when  they  deny  these  landowners  the  right 
of  endowing  the  benefices  which  they 
founded  with  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce. 

It  must,  no  doubt,  be  admitted,  that 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
original  documents  by  which  the 
lords  of  manors  conferred  upon  the 
churches  which  they  built  the  tithes 
of  their  estates,  cannot  now  be  ac- 
tually produced ;  but  the  absence  of 
this  direct  proof,  rendered  unavoid- 
able by  the  lapse  of  nine  or  ten  cen- 
turies, will  by  no  means  invalidate 
the  reasonable  presumption,  that  in 
most  parishes  the  right  to  these  en- 
dowments was  originally  acquired  in 
the  manner  stated  by  this  writer.  It 
is.  a  well-known  maxim  of  law,  sug- 
gested by  common  sense,  and  con- 
tinued by  every  principle  of  equity, 
to  infer  that  a  civil  right,  which  has 
been  enjoyed  without  interruption 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  must  have 
originated  in  some  express  agree- 
ment or  grant,  although  the  original 
conveyance  be  not  now  actually  forth- 
coming. The  law,  in  this  case,  creates 
what  is  called  a  title  by  prescription, 
and  assumes  that  a  right  actually  en- 
joyed was  originally  acquired  under 
a  legal  instrument,  which  has  disap- 
peared in  a  manner  of  which  no  ac- 
count can  now  be  given. 

"Every  candid  individual  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  same  equitable  principle  will 
establish,  on  the  firmest  grounds,  the  right 
of  ecclesiastics  to  the  incomes  accruing  from 
the  endowments  of  the  benefices  which  they 
hold.  It  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
most  ancient  title  to  property  which  now 
exists :  in  many  instances,  its  origin  in 
particular  parishes  may  be  traced  to  ancient 
records,  which,  having  escaped  the  ravages 
of  time,  still  subsist ;  and  in  all  other  cases, 
the  actual  assertion  of  this  right  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  period  of  antiquity  so  re- 
mote, that  we  are  entitled  to  rest  it  upon 
the  fair  and  equitable  presumption,  that  it 
was  originally  derived  from  the  voluntary 
act  of  the  owners  of  the  land  which  conti- 
nues subject  to  the  payment  of  tithes. 
From  the  language  and  tenor  of  the  ancient 
records,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  our 
public  repositories,  it  seems  extremely  pro- 
bable that,  in  the  instance  of  all  the  paro- 
chial benefices  founded  subsequently  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  each  church  was,  on  its 
consecration  by  the  bishop,  formally  and 
legally  endowed  with  the  tithes  of  the  parish 
by  a  written  deed,  executed  by  the  owner 
of  the  land ;  and  it  also  appears  that,  where 
the  estate  was  entailed,  the  heir  was  found 
to' concur  with  the  actual  possessor  in  the 
execution  of  this  conveyance.  II  is,  no 
doubt,  possible,  that  in  some  instances  this 


claim  may  have  been  originally  introduced 
by  the  gradual  influence  of  custom,  acqui. 
esced  in  by  the  piety,  or,  as  the  adversaries 
ot'  the  church  would  perhaps  say,  by  the 
superstition,  of  our  ancestors  ;  but,  although 
this  should  be  conceded,  still  the  right  of  "a 
parochial  incumbent  to  the  income 'of  Ms 
benefice  will  stand  upon  grounds  equally 
firm  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  law,  as  if  It 
were  derived  from  an  express  and  voluntary 
grant ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
origin,  the  exercise  of  such  a  right,  acqui- 
esced in  for  a  number  of  centuries,  commits 
no  wrong  whatever  upon  the  individual  now 
seised  of  property  subject  to  this  claim,  but 
who  has  acquired  it  subsequently  to  the 
imposition  of  the  burden  with  which  it 
remains  charged. 

"  In  whatever  manner  we  suppose  the 
church  to  have  become  originally  entitled 
to  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  it  can 
make  no  difference  with  respect  to  the 
pressure  of  this  charge  at  the  present  time ; 
.for  it  is  indisputable  .that  the  whole  real 
property  of  the  country  has  frequently 
.  changed  hands,  since  the  payment  of  tithes 
was  finally  recognised  by  the  laws  ;is  a 
burden  upon  land.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
became,  in  the  first  instance,  appropriated 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  not  by  an  imme- 
diate and  express  grant  from  the  owner  of 
the  freehold,  but  by  the  gradual  operation 
of  custom,  which  is  the  origin  and  substance 
of  our  common  law,  the  effect  is  still  the 
same.  The  owner  of  the  land,  at  the  period 
when  this  custom  was  in  the  first  instance 
introduced,  did,  no  doubt,  find  the  value  of 
his  property  affected  by  its  operation— by 
the  pressure  of  such  a  novel  charge  upon 
his  land ;  but  those  who  have  succeeded 
him  in  his  possessions,  either  by  inherit- 
ance or  by  purchase,  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  bear  any  part  of  this  burden.  The 
onus  of  tithes  having  bsen  once  permanently 
fixed,  all  the  landed  property  of  the  country 
has  descended  to,  or  been  purchased  by,  its 
present  owners,  subject  to  this  charge ;  and 
on  every  transfer  of  this  species  of  proper- 
ty, its  selling  price  was  reduced  in  .propor- 
tion to  the  permanent  charge  to  which  it  is 
subject. 

»•  As  soon  as  this  arrangement  was  car- 
ried into  effect,  it  is  clear,  that  the  rent 
which  the  owner  of  this  property,  unen- 
cumbered with  a  charge  for  tithes,  previous- 
ly received  from  its  occupiers,  must  have 
sustained  a  diminution  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  the  claim  which  the  incumbent 
had  acquired.  The  cultivator,  yielding  the 
tithe  of  his  crops  to  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
prietor,  deducted  this  charge  from  the 
amount  of  the  rent,  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  been  called  upon  to  pay  to  the 
landowner.  It  becomes,  therefore,  mani- 
fest, that  the  endowment  of  a  benefice  w4th 
the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  land  made 
.  no  addition  whatever  to  the  whole^  surplus, 
or  rent  exacted  from  the  occupier," 
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by  theoccupierfl,  constitute  tlic  found- 
ation of  their  right  to  that  species  of 


Whatever  obscurity  may  there- 
fore hang  over  the  manner  in  which 
tlio  practice  of  payintr  tithes  was  first 
introduced  into  this  island — whether 
it  originated  in  a  voluntary  grant 
from  the  owners  of  the  soil,  or  in.  the 
gradual  influence  of  custom  acquies- 
ced in  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
now  subject  to  this  payment — still 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  proving 
that  the  introduction  of  tithes  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
In  the  oldest  parliamentary  records 
which  the  industry  of  antiquarians 
has  brought  to  light,  no  trace  can  be 
discovered  of  the  origin  of  this  charge 
upon  land.  The  earliest  acts  of  the 
legislature,  which  refer  to  tithes,  do 
not  treat  them  as  a  novel  demand,  but 
as  an  old  and  well-known  burden  al- 
ready recognised  by  ancient  and  im- 
memorial usage.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
that  at  various  periods  the  legisla- 
ture has  interfered,  either  to  regulate 
or  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes,  as 
already  due  of  common  right ;  but 
no  instance  can  be  adduced  in  which 
it  has  undertaken  to  create  a  right  to 
this  species  of  revenue,  where  it  did 
not  previously  exist ;  which  proves 
that  this  burden  was  not  originally 
imposed  upon  land  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament. 

Precisely  on  the  same  principle 
has  the  legislature  dealt  with  rent ; 
it  has  frequently  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  landlord,  where  the  common  law 
had  been  partially  found  deficient  in 
the  means  of  enforcing  the  payment 
of  rent ;  but  it  has  never  interfered — 
nor  can  it,  without  an  usurpation  of 
power  which  does  not  belong  to  its 
constitutional  functions,  interfere— 
with  the  amount  of  rent  which  the 
proprietor  may  demand  for  his  land. 
This  ia  a  point  with  which  the  legis- 
lature does  not  presume  to  meddle  ; 
it  is  left  to  be  arranged  between  the 
owner  and  the  occupier;  but  the 
amount  having  been  fixed  by  the 
voluntary  agreement  of  the  parties 
interested,  the  legislature  then  steps 
in  to  ratify  the  contract,  and  enforce 
its  due  performance. 

It  would  be  evidently  absurd  to 
make  this  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature,  the  ground  of  con- 
tending that  rent  is  a  tax  levied  upon 
land  by  the  authority  of  Parliament; 
or  that  acts  of  Parliament  which  give 
landowners  the  means  of  enforcing 
the  payment  of  reu  $when  withheld 


revenue. 

'•  In  like  manner,  there  is  no  pretence 
for  alleging  that  tithes  originated  in  any 
act  of  the  legislature.  Parliament  did  not 
impose  this  burden  upon  land  ;  but,  find- 
ing it  already  subsisting  as  a  charge  laid 
upon  real  property  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
the  owners  of  the  soil,  it  has  in  this,  as  in 
the  instance  of  rent  just  mentioned,  step- 
ped forward  to  assist  those  who  are  entitled 
to  tithes  in  the  effectual  enforcement  of  their 
lawful  claim.  There  exists,  therefore,  no 
ground  for  maintaining,  that  tithes  origi- 
nated in  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  passed  to  enforce 
the  due  payment  of  this  charge  upon  land. 

'*  This  view  of  the  origin  of  ecclesiastical 
endowments  will  at  once  dispose  of  the 
opinion  of  those  persons,  who  represent 
tithes  as  a  charge  upon  the  produce  of  land 
similar  to  a  tax  imposed  by  the  legiolature, 
and  who  assume  that,  as  Parliament  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  constitutionally  invested 
with  authority  either  to  modify  or  remit  a 
tax  imposed  upon  articles  of  consumption, 
it  possesses,  on  similar  grounds,  the  power 
either  of  abolishing  tithes  altogether,  or  of 
limiting  the  extent  to  which  they  shall  be 
levied.  It  must,  however,  be  seen  in  an 
instant,  that  no  analogy  whatever  exists 
between  the  authority  of  Parliament  over  a 
tax,  and  its  power  over  that  portion  of  the 
.produce  of  land  which  was  set  aside  for  the 
support  of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment. 
Between  tithes  and  a  tax  there  are  various 
and  essential  distinctions,  which  invest 
Parliament  with  authority  over  the  latter, 
which  it  cannot  constitutionally  exercise 
over  the  former.  A  tax  is  imposed  by  the 
legislature  in  the  first  instance ;  what  Par- 
liament has  the  right  to  impose  upon  the 
nation,  it  has,  therefore,  the  power  to  mo- 
dify or  remove.  When  a  tax  has  been  laid 
on  by  the  legislature,  the  same  body,  as 
guardian  of  the  public  purse,  is  in  effect  the 
party  which  receives  the  impost ;  what  it 
ia  entitled  to  receive,  it  must  necessarily 
possess  the  power  to  remit  at  its  pleasure, 
But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  respect  to 
tithes ;  to  the  receipt  of  these  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  has  not,  nor  ever  had, 
the  least  claim.  They  still  are,  as  they 
ever  were,  the  inalienable  property  of  a 
third  party.  No  power,  therefore,  without 
an  absolute  subversion  of  the  most  sacred 
principle  of  equity  as  well  as  of  a  funda- 
mental article  of  the  British  constitution— 
an  uniform  and  inflexible  maintenance  of 
the  private  fights  of  individuals — can  sur- 
render the  minutest  portion  of  that  property 
which  is  not  its  own. 

'•  If  the  opponents  of  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments should  be  able  even  to  prove 
that  tithes  constitute  a  tax  originally  im- 
posed upon  land  by  the  authority  of  the 
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legislature,  they  will  be  as  far  as  ever  from 
the  object  which  they  wish  to  accomplish. 
If  this  charge  must  be  termed  a  tax,  it  falls, 
like  the  land  tax,  upon  the  net  revenue  de- 
rived from  land,  and  not  upon  the  commo- 
dities which  the  land  produces — that  is  to 
say,  its  effect  is  to  diminish  rent,  and  not 
to  enhance  the  price  of  provisions.  No  man 
•will  argue,  that  the  abolition  of  the  land 
tax  would  yield  a  benefit  to  any  member 
of  the  community  except  the  owner  of  the 
land ;  or  that  the  repeal  of  that  impost 
would  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the 
selling  price  of  the  produce  grown  upon  the 
land  which  is  now  subject  to  this  charge  ; 
its  extinction  would  merely  enable  the 
landed  proprietor  to  put  into  his  own 
pocket  the  amount  which  he  now  pays  to 
the  exchequer  in  the  form  of  a  land  tax. 
To  the  extinction  of  this  burden  upon  his 
estate  the  present  owner  can  prefer  no 
claim ;  it  was  imposed  before  the  land  came 
into  his  possession  ;  and  the  price  paid  for 
it  by  the  first  purchaser,  after  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  tax,  was  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  this  charge. 

u  Between  tithes  and  a  tax  imposed  upon 
articles  of  consumption  there  is  also  the 
following  broad  and  palpable  distinction : 
A  tax  is  levied  upon  every  member  of  the 
community  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  taxed  commodity  which  he  consumes. 
Hence  the  relief  derivable  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  tax  would  fall  to  the  share  of 
each  individual  in  proportion  to  his  expen- 
diture. But  as  tithes  fall  solely  upon  the 
net  revenue  accruing  from  land,  the  abo- 
lition of  this  impost,  tax,  or  rent  charge, 
(call  it  what  you  please,  for  the  term  ap. 
plied  to  it  will  not  affect  its  nature,)  would 
merely  serve  to  augment  the  rent  of  land 
from  which  it  now  forms  a  deduction  ; 
and  in  no  respect  diminish  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  to  the  general  consu- 
mer. If  there  be,  therefore,  any  persons 
who  insist  upon  being  allowed  to  call 
tithes  a  tax,  let  them  at  the  same  time  re- 
member, that  they  fall  exclusively  upon 
the  net  revenue  or  rent  of  land  ;  and  that 

I  from  the  abolition  of  this  burden  and  the 
consequent  annihilation  of  the  advantages 
which  the  public  is  acknowledged  to  derive 
from  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the 
only  class  who  could  expect  to  reap  the 
smallest  profit,  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
are  the  owners  of  landed  property. 

"  But  it  matters  little  in  what  manner 
tithes  were  originally  introduced  into  this 
country.  Whether  they  were,  in  the  first 
instance,  conferred  upon  parochial  benefices 
by  the  spontaneous  liberality  of  individual 
landowners  who  built  churches  upon  their 
estates,  and  endowed  them  with  a  tenth  of 
the  produce  of  their  land;  or  gradually 
acquired  by  the  force  of  a  custom  tacitly  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  public,  and  solemnly 
recognised  by  repeated  acts  of  those  autho' 
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rities  in  which  is   constitutionally  vested 

the  power  of  legislating  for  the  nation  ; 

these  are  points  which  it  does  not  appear 
of  vital  importance  to  ascertain.  The  right 
to  tithes  may  very  safely  be  made  to  rest 
upon  one  broad  fact,  which  cannot  be  con- 
troverted ;  no  man  will  dispute  that  the 
right  of  the  incumbents  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices  to  exact  the  tenth  of  the  produce 
of  land  protected  by  no  special  exemption, 
has  been  uninterruptedly  recognised  by 
the  law  and  customs  of  this  country.  It 
is  not  a  dormant  right,  to  be  found  only 
in  books  and  records,  but  a  right  which 
has  been  acted  on  for  ages,  and  which  con- 
tinues to  be  daily  enforced  in  practice. 
Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  the  origin  of  this  charge  upon  the 
net  revenue  of  land,  it  is  indisputable  that 
it  had  been  universally  recognised  in  prac- 
tice, and  expressly  sanctioned  by  law,  at  a 
period  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  the 
oldest  titles  which  the  owners  of  any  lay 
property  can  produce.  It  may  therefore  be 
assumed  as  a  conclusion,  which  no  reason- 
ing or  historical  investigation  can  shake, 
that,  for  five  centuries  at  the  least,  every 
acre  ofland  which  remains  titheable  in 
this  kingdom  has  been  inherited,  purcha- 
sed, or  let,  subject  to  this  charge." 

But  admitting  that  tithes  were  ori- 
ginally derived,  as  we  have  repre- 
sented, from  the  voluntary  liberality 
of  the  owners  of  laud,  it  is  some- 
times contended,  that  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  attached  to  the 
present  mode  of  cultivating  farms  in 
England,  the  exaction  of  the  full 
tenth  of  the  whole  gross  produce  of 
land  subject  to  tithes,  is  an  unfair 
and  unwarrantable  extension  of  the 
claim  which  the  founder  of  the  be- 
nefice conferred  upon  its  incumbent; 
it  is  argued,  that  on  equitable  grounds 
the  tithe-owner  is  entitled  to  exact 
the  tenth  part  of  the  natural  produce 
of  the  soil  only,  and  not  a  tenth  part 
of  the  artificial  produce  of  land,  in 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  occu- 
pier has  expended  a  large  capital. 
Some  persons  who  concede  that  the 
tithe-proprietor  is  fairly  entitled  to  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  yielded  by  land 
in  an  unimproved  state,  still  deny 
that  he  can  justly  claim  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  land  which 
has  been  improved  by  an  expensive 
process  of  tillage.  Let  it  be  suppo- 
sed that  a  farmer  expends  L.20  hi 
preparing  an  acre  of  land  for  the 
growth  of  hops,  and  that  the  produce 
of  this  acre,  which  as  grass  land 
would  npt  in  the  whole  be  worth 


more  than  L.A,«*ouM  *ll  for  L.30 : 

—is  it,  ask  these  re:*onens  fair  and 
equitable,  thatfattecMe  fcjrpothett- 
caHy  ptt,  the  tithe-owner  should 
claim  the  tenth  of  L.8O,  the  value  of 
the  improved  produce,  instead  of  be- 
in*  satisfied  with  the  tenth  of  L.5,  the 
value  »f  the  ordinary  produce  ? 

u  In  considering  this  question,"  says 
this  writer,  whose  words  we  shall  again 
take  the  liberty  of  borrowing,  "  it  roast 
be  remembered,  that  the  point  to  be  deci- 
ded is,  not  whether  the  landlord  would  ob- 
tain a  larger  revenue — of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt— but  whether  the  profits  of  the 
capital  employed  in  tillage  would  be  in- 
creased by  reducing  the  claims  of  the  tithe- 
owner.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that,  as  to 
the  amount  of  rent,  the  reduction  of  the 
claim  for  tithes  would  prove  an  advantage 
to  the  landlord :  but  it  appears  almost 
equally  certain,  that,  so  far  as  regards  the 
profits  of  the  occupier,  no  permanent  effect 
would  be  produced  by  this  restriction.  The 
net  profits  of  the  capital  employed  by  the 
occupier  of  land  in  the  production  of  the 
most  expensive  and  valuable  crops  that  are 
ever  grown,  would  not  be  increased  perma- 
nently, even  by  a  total  abolition  of  tithes, 
much  less  would  they  be  affected  by  a  par- 
tial reduction  of  their  amount.  The  rea- 
sons upon  which  this  opinion  is  grounded 
may  be  shortly  stated ;  and  if  they  be  ad- 
mitted to  hold  good  with  respect  to  the 
most  expensive  crops—to  hops,  for  in- 
stance— thay  must  be  equally  conclusive 
with  regard  to  all  capital  laid  out  in  pre- 
paring land  for  the  growth  of  any  other 
species  of  agricultural  production.  It  is 
an  acknowledged  axiom  in  political  eco- 
nomy, and  sanctioned  by  common  sense, 
that,  in  every  country  where  capital  has  a 
free  circulation,  the  profits  accruing  from 
different  branches  of  industry  cannot,  for 
a  period  of  any  duration,  vary  in  amount. 
If  capital,  in  a  given  average  of  years, 
should  make  a  larger  return  of  profits  in 
one  branch  of  agriculture  or  commerce 
than  in  another,  a  portion  of  it  will  natu- 
rally and  unavoidably  flow  from  the  less 
lucrative  channel  into  that  which  is  more 
profitable,  until  the  rate  of  profits,  in  eve- 
ry brancn  of  public  industry,  become  at 
length  equalized.  Applying  this  axiom  to 
the  produce  of  a  hop-ground,  let  us  consi- 
der whether  the  partial  reduction,  or  even 
the  abolition,  of  tithes  would  augment  the 
profits  of  the  Capital  employed  in  produ- 
cing hop*.  Assume  that  the  produce  of  an 
acre  of  hops  sells  for  1*30 — in  this  ease 
the  tithe-owner's  claim  would  amount  to 
JUS  ;  it  is,  however,  clear,  that,  notwith- 
standing this  charge,  the  crop  inust  return 
a  fair  average  of  profits  for  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  us  production  ;  otherwise  the 
farmer  v.\m!d  discontinue  tl)e  cultivation  °* 
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hops,  and  transfer  bis  capital  to  some  other 
undertaking  where  his  profits  would  be 
hi  rher  ;  for  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
any  man  would  peroeveze  in  cultivating 
hops  if  he  could  derive  better  returns  from 
his  capital  by  growing  wheat.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  L.3,  paid  as  tithes  for  an 
acre  of  hops,  ceased  to  be  exacted  by  the 
tithe-owner,  the  profits  accruing  from  the 
produce  would  exceed  the  average  rate  of 
profits  in  other  branches  of  industry— more 
capital  would  be  attracted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hops,  or  a  higher  rent  would  be  ex- 
acted by  the  landlord,  and  the  profits  of 
the  grower  would,  in  consequence,  fall  to 
the  level  of  the  general  average  of  the  rate 
of  profits. 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  this  re- 
presentation of  the  effect  which  tithes  have 
upon  the  profits  of  capital  embarked  in 
agriculture,  that  when  a  farmer  rent*  land 
in  a  bad  state  of  cultivation,  with  the  in- 
tention of  incurring  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pense in  improving  it,  he  obtains  a  lease 
from  the  landowner,  which  secures  to  htm 
exclusively,  for  a  definite  and  certain  time, 
the  whole  profits  of  the  capital  expended 
on  the  land  ;  but  that  the  claims  of  the 
tithe-owner,  being  put  in  force  from  year 
to  year,  absorb  a  portion  of  the  produce 
which  the  landlord  could  not  reach,  and 
which  would,  therefore,  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  occupier  in  the  form  of  augmented  pro- 
fits on  the  capital  which  he  had  embarked 
in  agriculture.  But  when  the  occupier  is 
said  to  reap  exclusively  the  returns  of  the 
capital  expended  by  him  in  the  improve- 
ment of  land  held  under  lease,  his  real 
advantages  are  considerably  overstated. 
When  a  landowner  proposes  to  let  a  farm 
on  lease,  the  basis  on  which  the  rent  is  cal- 
culated is  not  the  produce  of  the  land  in 
its  natural  or  unfilled  state,  but  the  pro- 
duce which  it  will,  on  the  average,  yieM 
when  n  given  amount  of  capital  or  labour 
has  been  laid  out  in  its  improvement.'  The 
landlord  in  effect  addresses  his  tenant  thus  : 
— *  I  have  one  hundred  acres  of  land  which 
I  propose  to  let  for  a  term  of  twenty-one 
yeats — in  its  present  unimproved  state  it 
cannot  yield,  as  a  net  revenue  or  rent,  wore 
than  Ids.  per  acre;  but  if  a  capital  of 
L.  Itxid  be  laid  out  in  im  proving  it,  the 
augmented  produce  will  return  to  the  oc- 
cupier a  fair  profit  on  the  amount  of  his 
outlay  ;  and  at  the  same  time  enable  him 
to  pay  20s.  per  acre  as  rent ;  rf  you,  there, 
fore,  are  not  bath  able  and  willing  to  lay 
out  such  amount  of  capital  in  the  improve- 
ment of  my  farm,  I  must  look  out  for 
another  tenant  possessing  the  me»ns  re- 
quisite for  its  cultivation,  and  who  will,  in 
consequence,  be  able  to  pay  me  the  real 
which  I  am  fairly  entitled  to  expect  from 
my  land.' 

"  Indeed,  every  discreet  landlord  fakes 
care  to  ascertaip  'that  the  tenant  who  hires 
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his  land  is  able  to  advance  the  capital  re- 
quired  for  its  proper  tillage  ;  nor  is  it  by 
any  means  unusual  that  where  a  lease  is 
granted,  the  amount  of  this  capital  should 
be  expressly  specified,  and  the  manner  of 
expending  it  particularly  defined. 

"Let  thesubject  be  twisted  how  it  may- 
place  it  in  whatever  view  or  light  the  reader 
pleases,  the  conviction  will  still  force  itself 
upon  every  candid  and  reflecting  mind  , 
that  neither  the  partial  reduction  nor  the 
total  abolition  of  tithes  would,  under  any 
conceivable  circumstances,  augment  per- 
manently the  average  profits  of  capital 
embarked  in  agriculture.  If  a  claim  for 
tithes  ceased  to  exist,  to  the  rent  previous. 
ly  paid  to  the  landlord  would  be  added  un- 
avoidably and  universally  the  full  money 
•value  of  the  tenth  portion  of  the  average 
crop,  which  the  land,  when  improved  by 
the  outlay  of  the  necessary  capital,  would 
produce."  .  . 

This  is  a  point  in  the  discussion 
respecting  the  true  pressure  oftitb.es, 
which  particularly  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  actual  cultivators  of 
the   soil  :   who  are  too  frequently 
taught  to  believe  that  they  are  the 
parties  principally  if  not  exclusively 
aggrieved  by  this  exaction.   If,  how- 
ever, they  reflect  upon  this  matter 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  they  will, 
we  are  convinced,  perceive,  that  to 
them  110  real  advantage  could  accrue 
from  the  extinction  of  the  claims  of 
the  tithe-owner.     The  profit  deriva- 
ble from  such  a  change  would  (at 
least  at  the  expiration  of  the  subsist- 
ing leases)  fall  entirely  to  the  share 
of  the  landlords.     The   occupying 
farmers    possess    ample    means   of 
judging  whether  this  opinion  be  well 
founded.     In  this  part  of  the  island 
tithes  have  been  for  a  long  time  vir- 
tually abolished  :  that  is  to  say,  a  .li- 
mit has  been  permanently  fixed  be- 
yond which  this  claim  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  land  cannot  be  pushed.     In 
England,  also,  a  very  considerable 
extent  of  land  (under  the  operation 
of  modusses  or  other  lega.1  exemption, 
or  under   exclusive  acts  assigning 
land  in  lieu  of  tithes)  is,  in  effect, 
tithe-free.   \Ve  would,  therefore,  re- 
quest the  occupiers  of  land  to  en- 
quire into  the  practical  effect  of  this 
exemption  :  we  shall  acknowledge 
ourselves   greatly  in  error  if  they 
make  it  clear  to  us  that  persons  who 
as  tenants  cultivate  land  thus  freed 
from  titLf  «,  derive  from  their  capi- 
tal ajnrgor  return  of  profit  than  their 
ui'i-hhours  who  hold  farms  whlcli 
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are  subject  to  thia  burden.  As  far 
as  the  interests  of  the  oecupyifcg- 
farmer  are  concerned,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  whole  enquiry  re- 
solves itself  into  the  simple  question, 
of  paying  the  same  amount  to  two 
instead  of  one  landlord.  The  actual 
farmer  would,  we  dare  say,  prefer 
keeping  in  his  own  pocket  the  annual 
amount  which  he  now  pays  the  tithe- 
owner;  but  this  he  never  can  ac- 
complish :  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce, or  an  equivalent  for  it  in  mo- 
ney, muet  and  will  be  exacted  from 
him  by  somebody :  by  the  tithe- 
owner,  under  the  present  system— 
by  the  landowner,  if  this  system  were 
to  cease.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the 
interests  of  the  class  of  persons  who 
hire  land  are  implicated,  the  sole 
question  is,  whether,  even  in  a  mere 
temporal  view,  it  would  be  more  ac- 
cordant with  public  policy,  that  the 
emoluments  attached  to  a  parochial 
benefice  should  be  received  by  an 
individual  residing  in  or  near  the 
spot  from  which  they  accrue,  or  that 
they  should  be  added  to  the  already 
ample  revenues  of  the  landowners. 

With  the  view  of  counteracting 
the  exaggerated  statements  of  those 
who  labour  to  undermine  the  Church 
of  England,  various  statistical  details 
are  given  in  this  publication,  shew- 
ing in  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
controverted,  that  even  admitting  the 
clergy  to  be  as  they  are  sometimes 
represented,  a  body  of  functionaries, 
paid  by  the  public,  still  the  average 
amount  of  their  incomes  can  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  exceed  the  scantiest 
remuneration  with  which  the  most 
penurious  financier  might  be  will- 
ing to  re  ward  them  for  their  services. 
The  author  then  presents  an  esti- 
mate of  the  professional  incomes  of 
the  English  clergy :  it  appears  to  us 
to  come  as  near  the  truth  as  the  na- 
ture of  such  an  attempt  will  permit. 
Together  with  the  summary  result  of 
his  calculations  and  enquiries,  he  has 
given  the  data  oil  which  his  estimate 
has  been  formed.  The  reader  is  fur- 
nished with  the  ready  means  of  de- 
tecting and  correcting  any  mistakes 
into  which  he  may  have  fallen. 

From  his  calculation,  it  appears 
that  the  aggregate  revenues  of  the 
English  parochial  clergy  amount  to 
L.3,447,138:  which  being  divided  by 
11,34-2,  (the  actual  number  of  bene- 
fices in  England  and  \Vale«,)  give* 
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in  the  average  about  L.300  as  the  an- 
nual income  of  each  incumbent. 

The  estimate  of  the  average  in- 
come annually  accruing  from  an 
English  benefice,  is  followed  by  a 
calculation  of  the  expenditure  usu- 
ally inourrod  in  acquiring  the  ( qua- 
lifications remiired  in  an  ecclesiastic 
for  the  due  discharge  of  his  profes- 
sional functions.  It  is  assumed  that  a 
sum  .which  seldom  falls  short  of  L.800, 
has  been  expended  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  every  candidate  for  orders  by 
the  time  he  has  completed  his  twen- 
ty-third year:  and  further,  that  ta- 
king the  average  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
motions, he  cannot  expect  prefer- 
ment until  he  baa  been  at  least  seven 
years  in  orders. 

"  If  to  the  principal  thus  expended  in 
educating  a  young  person  for  the  ministry, 
its  interest  for  seven  years  be  added,  the 
total  will  amount  to  about  L.1100.  Hence 
it  appears  clear,  that  at  the  earliest  mo. 
ment  in  which  an  ecclesiastic  stands  an 
average  chance  of  obtaining  preferment 
worth  L.300  per  annum,  a  capital  amount- 
ing  to  no  less  than  L.I  100  has  been  laid 
out  in  preparing  him  for  the  discharge  of 
his  official  functions.  If  a  man  at  the  age 
of  30  laid  out  L.I  100  in  the  purchase  of  a 
life  annuity,  it  would  buy  him  an  income 
of  about  L  90  per  annum;  which  being 
deducted  from  L.300,  leaves  a  balance  of 
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L.210  as  the  pecuniary  compensation  which 
clergymen,  on  the  average,  receive  for  their 
professional  services.  The  state  thus  en. 
joys  the  labour  of  between  eleven  and  twelve 
thousand  well-educated  individuals,  whose 
province  it  is  to  instruct  the  population  of 
this  country  in  the  duties  which  they  owe  to 
God  and  to  society ;  and  as  a  recompense  for 
the  devotion  of  their  time  and  talents  ex. 
clusively  to  this  object,  they  do  not,  on  the 
average,  receive  more  than  L.210  per  an- 
num !  This  is,  in  truth,  the  revenue  which 
excites  the  spleen  of  those  who  are  inimi- 
cal to  «ur  ecclesiastical  establishment;  and 
who  exaggerate  beyond  all  bounds  the 
amount  of  the  revenues  set  apart  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy,  with  the  secret 
or  avowed  design  of  weakening  the  attach, 
meat  which  the  people  of  this  realm  have 
hitherto  cherished  towards  the  ecclesiastical 
institutions  ordained  by  the  state." 

Neither  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 
the  most  numerous,  and  (what  is  still 
of  more  importance,  with  a  reference 
to  any  proposed  scheme  of  altering 
the  church  establishment)  by  far  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical preferments  of  England,  are 
the  private  property  of  lay  patrons, 
in  whom  these  advowsous  have  be- 
come vested  either  by  descent  or  pur- 
chase. There  are  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown,  bishops,  capitular,  and 
other  public  bodies, 


1723  rectories,  containing  4,687,508  acres ; 

tithes  at  3s.  6d.  per  acre,       .... 
2341  vicarages,  containing  6,264,516  acres; 

tithes  at  Is.  3d.  per  acre,       .  .       . 

Total  annual  value  of  public  endowments,       . 

In  the  gift  of  private  patrons  there  are  :— 
8444  rectories,  containing  9,216,144  acres  ; 

tithes  at  3s.  6d.  per  acre,        .... 
21 75  vicarages,  containing  5,820,300  acres ; 

tithes  at  Is.  3d.  per  acre,       .... 
1000  perpetual  curacies,  averaging  L.75  each, 
649  benefices  not  parochial,  averaging  L.50  each, 

Total  annual  value  of  private  benefices  . 


L.81 1,563 

391,532 

.     L.1, 203,095 


L.  1,6 12,825 

363,768 
75,000 
32,450 

L.2,084,048 


It  thus  appears,  that  the  revenues 
of  private  benefices  very  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  the  income  an- 
nually  derived  from  public  endow- 
ments.  It  is  perfectly  well  known, 
that  this  is  a  species  of  property 
which  sells  for  nearly  as  much  as  a 
freehold  yielding  an  income  of  equal 
amount :  a  benehce  of  a  thousand  per 
annum  real izingto  the  seller nearlyas 
much  as  an  estate  of  the  like  value. 


"  Hence  it  may  very  truly  be  asserted, 
with  reference  to  at  least  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  body  of  English  ec- 
clesiastics, that,  combining  the  expense  of 
their  education  with  the  capital  sunk  in 
purchasing  the  livings  which  they  hold, 
they  make  a  sacrifice  of  time,  labour,  and 
talents,  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lic, for  which,  in  a  pecuniary  view,  they 
receive  little  or  no  compensation.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  gentleman  ha»  two  sons,  to 
each  of  whom  he  intends  giving  twenty 
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thousand  pounds  ;  one  he  educates  for  the 
bar,  and  the  other  for  the  church.     The 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastic  is  vested  in  the 
purchase  of  an  advowson,  which  yields  him 
an  income  of  one  thousand  pounds  per  an- 
num ;  with  his  patrimony  the  lawyer  pur- 
chases  an  estate,  from  which  he  derives  an 
annual  return  of  nearly  equal  amount.    In 
this  case  a  thousand  pounds  is  the  whole 
annual  income  of  the  ecclesiastic ;  and  it 
is  an  income  accruing  principally  from  the 
capital  which  he  has  advanced ;  and  but 
in  a  very  trifling,  if  in  any,  degree  as  a  re- 
ward  or  compensation  for  his  professional 
services.    His  lay-brother  derives  an  equal, 
or  very  nearly  an  equal,  income  from  the 
estate  which  he  has  purchased ;  and  to  this 
he  may  add  as  much  as  his  talents  and  in- 
dustry in  his  own  profession  may  enable 
him  to  acquire.     It  is  difficult,  therefore, 
to  point  out  an  individual  who  makes  a 
greater  sacrifice  than  an  ecclesiastic  who 
purchases  an  advowson,  and  conscientious- 
ly devotes  his  time  and  talents  to  the  due 
discharge  of  his  professional  functions.  If 
he  laid  out  his  money  in  the  acquisition  of 
any  other  species  of  property,  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  derive  from  it  an  income  of 
equal  amount ;  and  to  this  might  be  added 
the   emoluments   arising  from  any  other 
pursuit  to  which  he  might  choose  to  devote 
himself.     The  time,  the  industry,  and  ta- 
lents of  the  lawyer  or  physician  are  reward. 
ed  with  a  pecuniary  compensation  proper, 
tionate  to  the  reputation  and  practice  which 
each  respectively  enjoys ;  but  the  time,  the 
talents,   and   exertions  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
who  holds  a  purchased  living,  are  confer- 
red, in  most  cases,  gratuitously  upon  the 
public.     From  his  professional  services  he 
derives  but  the  most  trifling,  if  indeed  he 
derive  any,  pecuniary  advantage  ;  the  in- 
come of  his  benefice  being  seldom  more  than 
a  fair  return  of  interest  for  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  the  advowson. 

"  Those  who  labour  to  generate  and  fos- 
ter feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the 
country,  are  found  on  all  occasions  to  hold 
up  the  clergy  of  the  established  church— . 
not  as  in  truth  they  are— men  faithfully 
discharging  important  duties,  attached  to 
the  property  which  they  enjoy  in  their 
respective  parishes,  and  which,  subject  to 
thei  conditions  on  which  it  is  held,  is  as 
much  their  own  as  a  private  estate  is  the 
property  of  its  lay  owner — but  as  men  who 
consume  an  inordinate  proportion  of  wealth 
which  belongs  to  the  public,  and  which  it 
is  therefore  inferred  the  public  has  a  right 
to  resume  at  its  pleasure.  But  I  appeal 
to  every  honest  and  honourable  English- 
man, and  fearlessly  ask,  whether  such  a 
representation  be  just — whether  ecclesias- 
tics, who  enjoy  incomes  derived  from  a 
portion  of  the  net  revenue  of  land,  set 
aside  for  specific  purposes  by  its  original 
owners,  can  be  described  as  the  consumer^ 
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of  public  property  in  any  other  sense  than 
the  opulent  proprietor  of  Holkham  may 
be  said  to  consume  national  wealth  ?" 

Largely  as  we  have  already  tran- 
scribed from  the  contents  of  this 
clear  and  seasonable  publication,  we 
shall  venture  to  conclude  with  an- 
other extract,  which  we  recommend 
to  the  candid  perusal  of  all  those 
classes  who,  being  neither  proprie- 
tors nor  occupiers  of  land,  may  have 
been  deluded  into  the  belief  that  any 
profit  or  advantage  would  accrue  to 
them  from  the  confiscation  and  se- 
cularization of  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues. 

"  It  cannot  surely,  with  any  appearance 
of  justice,  be  represented  as  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  public,  that  a  moderate 
portion  of  the  net  revenue  accruing  from 
land  should  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
be  enjoyed,  subject  to  the  discharge  of  spe- 
cified ecclesiastical  services.  If  the  incum. 
bent  of  a  parish  performed  no  duty,  never 
resided  upon  his  benefice,  never  appeared 
among  his  parishioners — even  under  these 
circumstances,  he  would  not  stand  in  a 
more  injurious  position,  either  with  re- 
spect  to  his  parishioners  or  the  community 
at  large,  than  the  lay  landlord  into  whose 
pockets  this  ecclesiastical  income  would 
fall  on  the  abolition  of  tithes.  But  if,  as 
is  generally,  and  always  ought  to  be,  the 
case,  (for  the  question  must  not  be  argued 
on  the  abuse,  but  the  proper  use,  of  ecclesi- 
astical endowments,)  the  incumbent  should 
reside  upon  his  benefice,  should  expend 
his  income  among  his  parishioners,  and 
devote  his  time  and  talents  to  their  instruc- 
tion and  improvement,  it  must  be  more 
advantageous,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants 
of  each  parish,  but  also  to  the  public,  that 
an  ecclesiastic  so  discharging  the  functions 
of  his  office,  should  receive  the  value  of 
the  tithes,  than  that  it  should  be  added  to 
the  rental  of  the  landowners. 

"  'In  all  the  views  of  receipt,  expendi- 
ture, and  personal  employment,'  says 
Burke,  '  a  sober  legislator  would  carefully 
compare  the  possessor  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended to  strip  of  his  property,  with  the 
stranger  who  was  proposed  to  fill  his  place. 
Before  the  inconveniencies  are  incurred 
which  must  attend  all  violent  revolutions 
in  property,  through  extensive  confisca- 
tion, we  ought  to  have  some  rational  as- 
surance, that  the  purchasers  of  the  confis- 
cated property  will  be  in  a  considerable 
degree  mere  laborious,  more  virtuous,  more 
sober,  less  disposed  to  extort  an  unrea- 
sonable proportion  of  the  gains  of  the  la- 
bourer, or  to  consume  on  themselves  a 
larger  share  than  is  fit  for  the  measure  of 
an  individual,  or  that  they  should  be  qua- 
lified to  dispense  the  surplus  in  a  more 
steady  and  equal  mode,  so  us  to  answer 
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the  purposes  of  a  politic  expenditure,  than 
the  old  possessors,  call  those  possessors  bi- 
shops, deans,  canons,  prebendaries,  rectors, 
vicars,  or  what  you  please.' 

"  It  seems,  indeed,  by  no  means  easy 
to  comprehend  what  motives  can  actuate 
lome  of  those  persona  who  are  found  to 
join  in  the  clamour  raised  by  interested 
malevolence,  upon  the  subject  of  ecclesias- 
tical endowment*.  That  among  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  some  individuals  should  receive, 
without  disapprobation,  a  proposal  for  cur- 
tailing, or  perhaps  for  abolishing,  ecclesi- 
astical revenues,  is  a  circumstance  calcula- 
ted to  cxciic  regret  rather  than  surprise ; 
for  in  every  numerous  body  of  men,  how- 
ever respectable,  honourable,  and  upright 
as  a  whole,  individuals  will  be  found  in 
whom  a  feeling  of  immediate  interest  is 
able  to  stifle  the  sense  of  honesty  or  public 
policy  ;  but  why  persons,  who,  under  no 
possible  combination  of  circumstances, 
could  derive  the  slightest  advantage,  either 
pecuniary  or  political,  from  such  an  act  of 
spoliation, — why  English  citizens  who  are 
interested  neither  in  the  property  nor  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,— .why  the  com- 
mercial, the  manufacturing,  and  operative 
classes  should  join  in  the  clamour  against 
ecclesiastical  endowments,  whenever  it  may 
suit  the  views  of  selfish  or  unprincipled 
demagogues  to  raise  it,  cannot  be  explained 
on  the  ordinary  principles  which  regulate 
human  conduct.  If  the  sequestration  and 
secularization  of  these  endowments  could 
indeed  yield  the  most  trifling  advantage 
tt>  any  one  of  the  individuals  composing 


these  several  classes, — if  such  a  measure 
held  out  the  prospect  of  increasing  the 
wages  of  the  labourer,  or  the  profits  of  his 
employer,  or  adding  to  the  weight  of  bread 
which  either  of  them  could  purchase  for 
sixpence, — their  motives  would  appear  at 
least  intelligible ;  but  as  they  could  derive 
no  such  benefit  from  the  measure  here  con. 
teraplated,  it  seems  somewhat  difficult  to 
account  for  the  eagerness  which  some  of 
them  occasionally  evince,  when  it  is  pro. 
posed  to  wrest  from  a  man  who  wears  a  black 
coat  property  which  he  holds  under  a  grant 
from  some  previous  owner  of  the  soil,  and 
transfer  it,  not  into  their  own  possession, 
but  into  that  of  another  man  whose  coat 
happens  to  be  brown  or  blue. 

'•  Whatever  appetite  the  weavers  of  Man- 
chester, the  cullers  of  Birmingham,  or  the 
miners  of  Newcastle,  may  have  for  the 
endowments  of  the  English  establishment, 
they  shouldbc  reminded  that  this  property 
is  placed  at  least  beyond  their  reach.  They 
may  concur  and  assist  in  perpetrating  this 
act  of  spoliation, — they  may  allow  them- 
selves to  become  active  tools  in  the  hands 
of  designing  persons,  eager  to  deprive  the 
church  of  the  endowments  conferred  upon 
parochial  benefices  by  their  munificent 
founders.  But  from  this  act  of  plunder, 
no  pecuniary  benefit  could  accrue  to  them ; 
the  whole  profit  would  pass  by  them,  and 
fall  exclusively  to  the  share  of  the  land- 
owner, whom  it  would  enable  to  add  the 
amount,  now  paid  as  a  composition  for 
die  tidies  of  an  acre  of  land,  to  the  sum 
which  he  receives  already  as  a  rent." 
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A  GENERAL  ELECTION. 


WE  find  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
influence  which  the  approach  of  a 
General  Election  exercises  over  pub- 
lic attention,  and  we  must  therefore 
endeavour  to  make  the  best  use  of 
our  submission  to  it.  Nothing  could 
be  conceived  more  momentous  than 
the  objects  and  consequences  of  such 
an  election,  or  more  curious  than  its 
process ;  and  a  glance  at  them  may 
be  made,  by  the  simple  exercise  of 
reason  and  honesty,  to  yield  a  most 
salutary  lesson.  We  confess  we  are 
not  over  sanguine  on  this  point,  be- 
cause we  are  not  sure  that  reason  and 
honesty  have  any  existence  during 
an  election;  but  we  will  write,  as 
we  have  too  often  done  already, 
against  hope. 

The  electors,  in  forming  a  new 
House  of  Commons,  select  a  body 
of  men,  who,  for  seven  years,  are  to 
hold  boundless  authority  over  the 
greatest  empire  in  the  universe, — 
an  empire  not  more  distinguished  by 
its  magnitude,  than  by  its  peculiari- 
ties of  situation  and  population,  and 
the  multiplicity,  complexity,  and  dis- 
cordance of  its  interests.  These  men 
are  in  real  power  above  both  the 
Crown  and  the  Cabinet;  they  can 
practically  govern  the  King  in  the 
choice  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  Mi- 
nistry in  the  choice  of  its  policy  and 
measures.  They  are  equally  above 
the  community  ;  they  can  protect  the 
Executive  from  its  influence,  and 
render  it  powerless  in  every  thing 
save  open  rebellion.  All  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, all  collective  and  indivi- 
dual possessions,  are  at  their  mercy, 
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If  they  make  themselves  the  tools  of 
the  Government,  they  invest  it  with 
actual  despotism,  more  unlimited 
than  that  of  any  absolute  monarch ; 
if  they  become  the  followers  of  in- 
novators and  demagogues,  they  can 
by  law  fill  the  empire  with  the  evils 
of  revolution.  By  one  act  they 
can  smite  the  Constitution  or  public 
freedom ;  and  by  another,  they  can 
create  war,  or  subject  property  and 
bread  to  virtual  confiscation. 

In  the  regular  and  necessary  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  these  men,  by 
their  opposition  or  subserviency,  re- 
gulate the  Government  in  its  general 
conduct.  They  sit  in  judgment  on  its 
policy  and  measures, — on  all  its  acts ; 
therefore  it  shapes  the  latter  accord- 
ingly. From  them  it  takes  its  cha- 
racter. The  public  purse  is  under 
their  management.  It  is  to  them  that 
the  community  and  individual  must 
look  for  the  removal  of  evils,  and 
the  redress  of  Avrongs.  They  are 
continually  employed  in  making  and 
abolishing  laws  which  bear  vitally 
on  right,  privilege,  and  liberty,  on  in- 
stitutions— on  the  rich  man's  wealth, 
and  the  poor  man's  necessaries ;  in 
this  the  largest  share  of  knowledge 
and  wisdom  will  barely  suffice  for 
enabling  them  to  act  correctly.  By 
honest  indolence,  or  well-intention- 
ed toil,  they  may  easily  plunge  the 
empire  into  calamity  and  misery. 
They  are  not  only  declared  to  be 
omnipotent,  but  their  omnipotence 
is  constantly  occupied  in  placing  na- 
tional and  individual  interests  under 
regulation,  experiment,  and  hazard. 
T 
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These  men,  as  a  body,  enjoy  pri- 
vileges for  tlieir  protection,  which 
amount  to  tlio  most  odious  tyranny. 
Their  privileges  not  only  make  them 
the  accusers,  u  itae-^es,  and  judges, 
in  their  own  cause,  but  empower 
them  to  extort  from  the  accused 
party  evidence  of  his  own  criminali- 
ty. Thus,  in  what  they  may  assert 
to  be  offences  against  themselves, 
they  can  set  aside  law,  trial  by  jury, 
and  evidence,  and  punish  at  plea- 
sure. Of  course,  however  unjust 
and  destructive  their  general  con- 
duct may  be,  they  can  easily,  so  far 
as  concerns  it,  extinguish  the  press 
and  public  opinion,  and  place  it  above 
animadversion  and  moral  control. 

In  general,  men  who  exercise  de- 
legated power  in  a  body,  have  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  labouring  to  act 
wisely  and  uprightly;  they  are,  in  loss 
and  profit,  fame  and  disgrace,  cir- 
cumstanced much  like  an  individual. 
But  the  case  is  the  reverse  with  those 
who  form  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  heads  of  this  House  make  the 
public  interest  subservient  to  their 
own ;  they  are  continually  impelled, 
by  passion,  prejudice,  and  private 
gain,  to  attempt  inroads  on  the  weal 
of  the  empire;  and  they  carry  the 
rest  with  them  not  only  as  disciples, 
but  as  mercenaries.  While  the  mass 
of  the  members  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
little  to  incite  them  to  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  duty,  they  have,  on 
the  other,  the  most  potent  tempta- 
tions to  its  neglect  and  violation.  The 
influence,  and  even  direct  authority, 
of  patrons,  party  feelings,  and  bonds, 
bribes,  and  the  fear  ofloss,  operate 
on  the  side  of  wrong  almost  without 
counterpoise.  With  regard  to  repu- 
tation, it  is  to  the  House,  both  col- 
lectively and  individually,  a  matter 
of  trivial  moment.  Responsibility  for 
its  conduct  falls  on  the  House  in  its 
abstract  corporate  character,  but  ex- 
tends not  to  tin-  men  who  compose 
it;  and  it  is  not  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  have  any  influence.  Houses 
of  Commons  are  held  to  be  about 
equally  wise  and  pure ;  the  proper 
distinction  is  not  drawn  between  the 
good  and  the  bad  ones;  and  they  are 
looked  at  as  something  rather  com- 
bined with,  and  subordinate  to,  the 
Ministry,  than  separate  and  inde- 
pendent. The  members  severally 
are  not  made  accountable  for  the 
acts  of  the  House;  the  men.  whose 


profligacy  constitutes  its  own,  know 
that  ii  u  ill  hear  the  blame,  and  they 
will  be  held  guiltier.*.  It>  deeds  are 
like  those  of  the  populace;  no  one 
commit-  them,  or  feeU  that  lie  i-  af- 
fected by  tlieir  character.  Thus,  in 
the  aiiirregate,  and  individually,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  scarcely  reach- 
ed by  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
world's  opinion. 

Such  is  the  case,  speaking  gene- 
rally; but  the  electors  at  this  moment 
have  not  only  the  nature  of  tilings, 
and  history,  but  the  most  grie\on- 
wrongs  and  sufferings,  to  deter  them 
from  an  improper  choice.  The  House 
of  Commons  now  happily  passing  to 
the  tomb,  took  a  course  which  placed 
it  in  revolting  contrast  to  former  ones, 
and  rendered  its  misdeeds  as  inca- 
pable of  being  overlooked  as  of  being 
pall  iated,  or  ascribed  to  any  parent  but 
itself.  When  it  passed  the  Catholic 
Bill,  it  made  a  vital  change  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  in  doing  this,  it  audaci- 
ously trampled  on  national  feeling  and 
constitutional  principle :  it  not  only 
disobeyed  the  voice  of  the  communi- 
ty, but  cast  on  it  every  insult.  A  large 
part  of  its  members,  in  profligate  de- 
fiance of  the  sentiments  of  tlieir  con- 
stituents, violated  the  most  solemn 
pledges  that  man  could  give,  to  com- 
mit a  most  perilous  breach  of  trust : 
they  wantonly  made  themselves  both 
apostates  and  traitors,  to  deprive,  in 
the  hour  of  danger  and  necessity, 
those  they  represented  of  both  free- 
dom and  right;  and  it  was  abundant- 
ly obvious  that  many  of  them  acted 
from  motives  equally  corrupt  and 
despicable.  Whatever  might  be  the 
character  of  the  measure,  the  House, 
in  passing  it,  displayed  every  thing 
which  patriotism  and  virtue  de- 
nounce and  abhor. 

This  House  at  its  birth  found  the 
community  involved  in  intolerable 
suffering,  and  while  it,  on  the  one 
hand,  refused  enquiry  and  remedy, 
it,  on  the  other,  zealously  pro. 
and  enlarged  the  sources  of  the  suf- 
fering. It  religiously  adhered  to  the 
conduct  it  commenced  with  to  the 
last.  The  term  of  its  existence  form- 
ed one  of  loss,  bankruptcy,  want,  mid 
misery,  without  example  in  English 
history;  yet  not  a  solitary  instance 
can  be  found  in  it  iu  which  the,  House, 
listened  to  the  prayer*  of  the  nation, 
investigated, or  attempted  to  restore 
prosperity,  It  stands  an  appalling 
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narrative  of  fearful  decline  and 
wretchedness  in  regard  to  the  em- 
pire ;  and  of  flinty  disdain  of  humble 
petitions,  obstinate  defiance  of  pub- 
lic feelings,  and  attacks  on  the  con- 
stitution, pillars  of  the  monarchy,  re- 
venue, property,  and  bread,  in  respect 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Amidst  public  men,  fidelity  and 
consistency  have  been  made  matters 
of  reproach,  and  the  corrupt  aban- 
donment of  pledge  and  faith  has  been 
exalted  into  a  cardinal  virtue.  Thus, 
the  leading  restrictions  to  the  dis- 
charge of  obligation  and  duty  have 
been  replaced  with  potent  tempta- 
tions to  violate  them ;  the  elector  has 
lost  his  securities. 

To  give  to  this  the  utmost  capacity 
for  the  production  of  evil,  a  Ministry 
is  in  existence  which  has  exhibited 
a  faithlessness  to  principle,  cause,  and 
party,  wholly  without  parallel,  and 
which  employs  its  gigantic  power  to 
aid  its  example  in  making  Buch  faith- 
lessness general.  Instead  of  main- 
taining itself,  according  to  honourable 
precedent,  by  its  own  principles  and 
legitimate  strength,  it  does  it  by 
adopting  any  principles  which  are 
the  prevailing  ones,  and  weakening 
its  opponents  through  treachery  and 
desertion.  Its  creed  is  avowedly  a 
neutral  compound,  destitute  of  de- 
finition, and  capable  of  bearing  any 
meaning;  it  dooms  the  consistent 
Tory,  and  the  consistent  Whig,  alike 
to  exclusion ;  and  its  favour  is  only 
to  be  gained  by  the  betrayal  of  either 
Toryism  or  Whiggism.  The  proper 
division  of  the  two  great  parties,  in 
regard  to  both  principle  and  person, 
enters  into  the  essence,  and  governs 
the  working,  of  the  Constitution ;  yet 
it  labours  to  destroy  this  division,  to 
make  itself  lawless.  In  addition, 
public  men  have  made  it  a  fashion  to 
disregard  the  public  weal,  and  look 
on  its  sacrifice  as  a  proof  of  wisdom 
and  desert.  From  their  wretched 
contests  for  private  gain,  it  is  now, 
even  as  asecondary  object, excluded ; 
if  its  promotion  on  leading  points 
touch  their  contests,  they  become 
unanimous  against  it.  Is  some  fic- 
tion to  be  acted  on,  which  confessed- 
ly will  plunge  this  or  that  great  in- 
terest into  distress,  and  take  away 
the  bread  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
• — where  is  the  public  man  who  will 
rot  win  fame  by  supporting  it,  or  at 
any  rate  avoid  disgrace  by  neutrali- 
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ty  ?    Are  these  great  interests,  are 


millions  of  souls,  is  the  whole  empire 
struggling  with  bitter  suffering — 
where  is  the  public  man  who  will 
commit  his  reputation  by  detailing 
the  causes  and  insisting  on  remedies  ? 
On  such  petty  matters  as  free  beer- 
shops,  change  in  the  sugar-duties, 
and  the  abolition  of  trifling  sinecures, 
public  men  may  venture  into  dis- 
union and  battle,  Ministers  may  be 
overthrown,  and  the  government  may 
be  broken  up  ;  but  these  men  must 
harmoniously  shun  the  infamy  of 
preventing  the  creation  of  loss  and 
want,  giving  food  to  the  starving,  ex- 
tricating vast  bodies  from  bankrupt- 
cy, and  relieving  the  whole  empire 
from  wretchedness. 

A  new  reign  is  commencing ;  the 
Sovereign,  although  ripe  in  years, 
has  yet  a  public  character  to  form ; 
and  thus  far,  he  has  given  no  proof 
that  he  sees  error  in  the  policy  of 
his  servants,  or  suffering  in  the  con- 
dition of  his  subjects.  Amidst  his 
plans  of  governing,  those  for  calling 
into  action  right  principles  do  not 
appear ;  amidst  his  devices  for  gain- 
ing popularity,  those  for  banishing 
hunger  and  restoring  prosperity  can- 
not be  discovered.  The  House  of 
Commons,  about  to  be  chosen,  must 
decide  his  policy  and  the  character 
of  his  reign.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  House  will  spend  part  of 
its  existence  under  a  regency^of  the 
most  unpromising  character.  The 
prospect  at  present  is,  that  the  Re- 
gent will  be  weak,  ignorant,  and  ca- 
pricious from  birth  and  sex — will  be 
from  nature  and  necessity  the  in- 
strument of  faction;  and  that  such 
a  Regent  will  rule  amidst  circum- 
stances which  will  plunge  the  Royal 
Family  into  contention,make  even  the 
succession  a  matter  of  intrigue  and 
dispute,  cause  party  contests  to  turn 
on  the  most  injurious  questions,  and 
give  power  to  the  most  unprincipled 
of  the  candidates  for  it.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  salvation  of  the 
empire  must  restchieflyon  the  House 
of  Commons. 

From  these  considerations,  and  es- 
pecially the  facts,  that  all  interests 
and  classes  are  enduring  great  suf- 
fering— that  the  latter  has  been  main- 
ly produced  by  incapacity  in  Houses 
of  Commons — that  the  mass  of  the 
population  cannot  procure  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  necessaries  of  life— 
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that  the  state  of  this  mass  is  sufler- 
in.  constant  declension — and  that 
t!,e  hope,  not  only  of  pre-em  re- 
lief, but  also  of  protection  from  still 
mure  fearful  distress  and  calamity, 
inii-t  depend  principally  on  a  proper 
choice;  it  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed that  the  community  would,  as 
one  man,  see  in  the  Election  a  thing 
of  the  very  highest  solemnity  and 
moment.  It  might  be  regarded  as 
certain,  that  candidates  would  only 
stand  on  the  most  exalted  qualifica- 
tions, and  electors  would  only  act 
on  the  purest  motives, — that  rich  and 
poor  would  zealously  combine  in 
preventing  improper  candidates  and 
votes  from  profaning  the  sanctity  of 
the  hustings. 

Alas !  reasoning  from  what  ought 
to  be,  is  just  as  fallacious  here  as  it 
is  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
held  to  be  unerring.  Let  us  now 
sketch,  according  to  past  facts,  and 
present  appearances,  the  reality  of  a 
General  Election. 

Parliament  is  dissolved,  and  the 
community,  speaking  of  it  in  the  ag- 
gregate, is  in  raptures — why?— be- 
cause an  hour  ot  amusement,  party 
conflicts,  rioting,  lawlessness,  and 
profit,  is  at  hand.  One  set  of  people 
rejoice  because  there  will  be  a  gaudy 
show, — a  stirring  spectacle ;  because 
there  will  be  ribbons  and  colours, 
music  and  processions,  broken  win- 
dows and  the  battles  of  mobs',  to  de- 
light them.  These  people  have  no 
vote,  and  they  have  no  business 
which  the  election  can  benefit;  ne- 
vertheless, they  have  as  deep  a  stake 
hi  the  matter  as  those  who  have ; 
therefore  are  they  not  anxious  that 
the  most  fitting  men  maybe  elected  ? 
Absurd !  such  anxiety  could  not  per- 
haps be  gratified,  unless  the  exhibi- 
tion were  stripped  of  its  leading 
beauties,  if  not  wholly  prevented : 
they  are  so  far  from  entertaining  it, 
that  if  they  were  called  on  to  choose 
between  the  loss  of  the  sights,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  very  best  mem- 
bers, by  the  election  of  the  very 
worst  ;  they  would  prefer  the  latter. 
They  have  their  partialities  and  an- 
tipathies, but  th;  se  are  minor  mat- 
ters which  must  bow  to  the  wibh  for 
a  contest. 

Another  set  of  people,  who  are  in 
trade,  and  \\hose  sight  never  wan- 
ders from  the  shrine  of  profit  and 
loss,  rejoice  because  their  business 
is  on  the  point  of  receiving  "  a  fil- 
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e  mercer  sees  before  him 
demand  for  rihhoittatid 
rs  at  his  own  prices— the 
glaxier  beholds  a  brilliant  harvest  of 
broken  windows  —  overwhelming 
calls  for  ale,  spirits,  wine,  and  post- 
horses  bewitch  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lican and  innkeeper — and  silk  ma- 
nufacturers, glass-makers,  brewers, 
spirit-merchants,  &c.  &c.,  are  duly 
sensible  of  the  approach  of  an  inllux 
of  orders.  These  people  have  votes, 
but  they  place  them  at  the  dispo^l 
of  their  customers  in  return  for  pur- 
chases :  one  votes  for  this  candidate, 
because  Mrs  So-and-so  will  never  en- 
ter his  shop,  if  he  do  not ;  another  be- 
cause Mr  So-and-so  promises  him  his 
business  for  so  doing;  and  a  third  will 
not  vote,  because  he  cannot  without 
losing  his  sales  to  certain  families. 
With  them  the  issue  of  the  election 
in  regard  to  the  public  weal,  is  a 
matter  not  to  be  thought  of;  for 
a  few  extra  orders,  they  would  do 
their  utmost  to  fill  the  House  of 
Commons  with  lunatics  and  pick 
pockets. 

A  third  description  comprehends 
people,  who,  although  not  in  bu--i- 
ness,  still  rejoice  from  motives  of 
personal  gain.  They  have  votes  to 
sell,  and  the  tardy  market  once  more 
irradiates  the  perspective  ;  they  se,-k 
dignities  and  emoluments  for  tltejr 
children;  and  the  patrons  smile  up- 
on them  in  the  distance  whose  fa- 
vour can  be  melted  by  plumpers  in- 
to the  creation  of  clerks,  excisemen, 
and  butlers,  milliners,  ladies-maids, 
and  cooks.  If  their  hopes  of  profit 
rise  no  higher,  they  see  before  them  a 
number  of  delectable  days,  on  tvhich 
they  can  get  drunk  without  ro-t ; 
keep  up  rows  for  public  good,  and 
break  the  peace  under  shelter  of  law. 
With  these  people,  an  Election  is  on- 
ly desired  for  the  sake  of  such  ad- 
vantages, and  it  is  used  only  to  gain 
them:  the  highest  bidder  and  mr.-t 
bountiful  giver  is  the  man  to  be 
elected;  and  the  new  House  of  C/om- 
mons  may  do  what  it  pleases  with 
the  empire. 

A  fourth  description  consists  of 
people  whose  joy  Hows  in  but  a  se- 
condary degree,  from  the  hope  of 
individual  benefits.  They  form  the 
rrrand  parties,  the  Pinks  and  the 
ftliics,  The  Purples  and  the  Yellows; 
and  the  glorious  moment  for  mea- 
suring their  strength,  recoverin. 

.  gaining  ni-w  victories,  grati- 
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lying  revenge,  and  giving  boundless 
scope  to  party  madness,  is  arriving. 
It  is  but  doing  them  justice  to  say, 
that  they  not  only  make  individual 
gain  subservient  to  that  of  party,  but 
they  frequently  make  enormous  sa- 
crifices, for  the  sake  of  the  latter. 
\Vofully  i  mistaken  is  he  who  ima- 
gines that  their  animosities  and  war- 
fare How  from  the  wish  to  elect  the 
most  deserving  candidates.  At  the 
best,  the  rival  parties  only  seek  to 
elect  slaves  to  the  Ministry  and  Op- 
position, whatever  may  be  their  prin- 
ciples and  measures;  if  an  accom- 
plished candidate,  who  in  Parliament 
would  study  the  public  good  alone, 
in  contempt  of  party,  should  offer 
himself  along  with  their  slaves,  they 
would  oppose  him  with  all  their 
might ;  even  here,  they  in  reality  are 
more  anxious  to  serve  their  own 
party  feelings  and  interests,  than  to 
strengthen  the  Ministry  and  Opposi- 
tion. But  in  general,  they  are  ac- 
tuated by  motives  still  more  objec- 
tionable. The  candidate  of  the  Pinks 
is  supported  by  some  individual  of 
great  influence ;  and  through  hostili- 
ty to  this  individual,  the  Blues  must 
oppose  him,  whatever  may  be  his 
merit,  and  however  worthless  their 
own  candidate  may  be.  Or  the  Pinks 
must  oppose  the  candidate  of  the 
Blues,  without  any  reference  to  his 
character,  solely  because  they  con- 
stitute a  hostile  party. 

The  Purples  have  the  interest  of 
the  Corporation,  and  from  this  rea- 
son alone,  the  Yellows  must  endea- 
vour, in  opposing  them,  to  change  the 
best  representative  for  the  worst.  Or 
the  candidate  of  the  Purples  is  the 
"  Third  Man," — the  one  who  creates 
a  contest ;  therefore,  he  must  be  sup- 
ported against  the  Yellows,  in  con- 
tempt of  all  other  considerations. 
They  are  so  far  from  looking  at  pub- 
lic good,  that  they  place  the  merits 
of  the  candidates  out  of  the  question, 
and  knowingly  labour  to  substitute 
the  dunce  and  profligate  for  the  man 
of  tried  ability  and  virtue.  The  trades- 
man loses  his  business,  the  tenant  his 
-dwelling  and  land,  the  labourer  his 
employment,  and  the  family  its  bread ; 
the  man  of  wealth  squanders  away 
his  money,  the  bonds  of  natural  af- 
fection arc  severed, friendship  is  con- 
verted into  enmity,  inextinguishable 
feuds  are  created,  and  the  House  of 
(-'ominous  is  filled  with  incapacity 
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and  vice ;— all. this  -s  done  to  gratify 
the  animosities  of  those  parties  and 
enable  them  to  injure  each  other. 
-  And  now,  where  are  the  people 
who  regard  the  Election  as  a  matter 
of  the  highest  national  importance, — 
who  are  labouring  to  bring  forward 
candidates  of  the  best  description, 
are  determined  to  use  their  votes  and 
influence  in  favour  of  worth  alone, 
and  are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
to  form  such  a  House  of  Commons 
as  the  interests  of  the  empire  re- 
quire ?  Putting  out  of  sight  a  few 
scattered  indiv  iduals,  they  cannot  be 
discovered :  there  are  no  such  peo- 
ple. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  candidates. 

Here  is  one  whose  genius  is  not 
equal  to  the  composition  of  his  ad- 
vertisements, and  to  whom  the  ma- 
king of  a  speech  is  an  impossibility  ; 
he  knows  nothing  of  public  interests, 
lie  is  incapable  of  understanding 
them,  and  he  will  not  even  attempt 
it.  Amidst  his  vague  boasts  of  pa- 
triotism, independence,  and  all  the 
virtues,  he  declares  himself  a  friend 
to  the  institutions  of  the  empire,  in 
"  Church  and  State."  These  are  the 
cant  words  of  his  party,  and  their 
meaning  in  plain  English  is,  that  ho 
will  be  a  servile  follower  of  Mini- 
sters,— that  at  the  nod  of  the  latter, 
he  will  divest  himself  of  deliberation, 
and  will  oppose  his  constituents, 
attack  any  institutions,  forfeit  any 
pledges,  renounce  any  principles, 
and  do  any  thing.  This  individual 
may  mean  well,  and  may  be  above 
bribe,  but  nevertheless,  he  differs  not 
practically  from  the  most  corrupt  of 
the  Ministry's  hirelings. 

Here  is  another,  who  in  ability  and 
knowledge  barely  equals  the  first. 
He,  however,  far  surpasses  him  in 
boasting,  his  professions  are  perfect- 
ly ravishing.  He  is  the. champion 
of  "  civil  and  religious. liberty,"  tin; 
foe  of  "tyranny  in  all  its  forms,"  au 
especial  hater  of  "  corruption,"  and 
a  friend  of  "  the  people."  These 
cant  words  of  his  party  reveal  that 
he  is  the  slave  of  the  Whig  opposi- 
tion,— that  at  its  command  he  will 
join  in  any  violation  of  liberty,  any 
tyranny  and  corruption,  and  any 
outrage  on  the  people's  feelings  and 
privileges.  This  man  may  also  pos- 
sess good  intentions  and  clean  hands, 
but  in  effect  lie  differs  not  from  the 
deliberate  traitor. 
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A  third  ftpppftrft,  who  is  equally 
destitute  of  understanding,  but  who 
possesses  a  trifle  more  of  intelli- 
gence. In  dilating  on  his  perfec- 
tions, he  raves  furiously  against  "  -i- 
necures,"  "  taxes,"  and  the  "  cor- 
ruption of  Parliament ;"  and  in  fa- 
vour of  "  universal  s?iffrage  and  an- 
nual elections."  His  cant  proclaims 
him  a  Radical.  This  man  is,  in 
speech,  a  wholesale  innovator;  every 
thing  in  the  State  is  wrong,  and 
nothing  will  operate  as  a  remedy 
save  general  demolition  and  anarchy ; 
he  would  sweep  away  the  aristo- 
cracy, the  church,  and  even  religion 
itself.  The  merit  of  honest  madness 
cannot  be  conceded  him;  for  he 
knows  his  assertions  are  false,  and 
his  nostrums  would  produce  ruin. 
He  is  a  lying  mountebank,  because 
he  can  be  nothing  else ;  he  must  dif- 
fer from  the  Ministerialist  and  Whig, 
or  all  will  oppose  him;  he  cannot 
gain  support  by  addressing  truth  and 
reason  to  the  intelligent,  therefore 
he  enables  himself  to  appear  on  the 
hustings  by  speaking  falsehood  and 
folly  to  the  ignorant  The  Ministe- 
rialist and  Whig  will,  in  obedience 
to  their  leaders,  labour  at  times  to 
promote  the  public  weal;  but  he 
must  constantly  attack  it  to  retain 
the  favour  of  his  patron  the  multi- 
tude. 

We  have  next  a  man  of  great  ta- 
lent and  political  acquirements.  Be- 
cause he  is  so,  he  is  a  party  leader; 
and  because  he  is  this,  he  has  per- 
sonal interests  which  compete  and 
clash  with  those  of  the  community. 
To  him  the  public  good  is  a  thing, 
not  to  be  studied  and  promoted  with- 
out regard  to  other  considerations, 
but  to  oe  made  use  of,  trifled  with, 
postponed,  and  sacrificed,  for  the  pri- 
vate oenefit  of  himself  and  his  party. 
It  is  his  great  object  to  make  the 
House  of  Commons  the  reverse  of 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Is  he  a  Minis- 
ter— he  labours,  by  the  most  impure 
as  well  as  other  means,  to  change  it 
from  a  deliberative  body,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  watching  vigilantly 
the  conduct  of  Ministers,  and  sitting 
in  impartial  justice  on  their  mea- 
sures, into  their  unprincipled  instru- 
ment— into  a  thing  for  giving  them 
despotic  power.  Does  he  oelong 
to  the  Opposition — he  endeavours, 
without  regard  to  means,  to  change 
this  House  into  an  engine  for  oppo- 
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sing  and  harassing  the  government  in 
the  fulfilment  ot  its  duty ;  creating 
di-content,  misleading  public  opi- 
nion, deluding  the  lower  orders,  sti- 
fling the  legitimate  voice  of  the  coun- 
try, and  trampling  on  public  inte- 
rests, merely  to  give  power  to  him 
and  his  confederates.  His  efforts 
are  not  fruitless;  in  Parliament,  he 
causes  many  well-meaning  men,  as 
well  as  different  ones,  to  act  the  part 
of  public  enemies. 

A  bankrupt  and  swindler  now 
stands  before  us.  The  fellow  has 
ruined  himself  by  gaming  and  de- 
bauchery ;  he  is  overwhelmed  with 
debts,  and  he  lives  by  robbing  every 
tradesman  who  will  trust  him;  his 
knavery  spares  nothing ;  it  wars  as 
much  against  female  innocence  and 
family  peace  as  against  goods  and 
money.  He  wants  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, partly  that  he  may  be  enabled 
by  privilege  to  cheat  and  defraud  in 
defiance  of  law,  and  partly  that  he 
may  sell  his  constituents  and  coun- 
try for  the  polluted  means  of  indul- 
ging his  depravity. 

Here  is  a  young  lordling,  who  has 
just  escaped  from  his  teens  into  an 
age  which  is  ashamed  of  him ;  his 
disqualifications  are  not  confined  to 
incapacity,  ignorance,  and  inexperi- 
ence. He  is  the  tool  of  his  father, 
and  his  vote  will  be  sold  by  this  fa- 
ther to  the  Ministry  or  Opposition 
for  valuable  family  benefits.  It  is 
from  this  alone  that  he  seeks  a  seat 

The  next  is  an  opulent  capitalist. 
He  seeks  a  seat  merely  as  the  agent 
of  the  Bank,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, or  some  similar  corporation  ; 
and,  of  course,  his  employers  are  the 
only  constituents  and  country  lie 
knows  and  rares  for;  to  their  inte- 
rests he  must  regularly  sacrifice 
those  of  the  empire. 

Here  is  a  double-faced  heartless 
wretch,  who  has  made  a  secret  bar- 
gain with  the  Ministry  or  Whig  club, 
in  virtue  of  which  it  is  to  supply  him 
with  money  and  interest,  and  he  is 
to  lie  its  menial  if  elected.  The  man 
actually  boasts  of  his  independence 
and  patriotism,  when  he  is  under 
bond  to  be  a  slave,  deceiver,  and  be- 
trayer. 

A  sober,  long-headed  person  now 
exhibits  himself;  he  is  a  city  haber- 
dasher, or  a  stock-jobber,  or  a  mer- 
chant. Is  he  an  orator  ?  No;  he  can- 
not make  a  speech.  Does  he  under- 
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stand  public  affairs  ?  No.  Does  he 
wish  to  serve  his  country  ?  No.  Is 
lie  an  instrument  of  party  ?  No ;  he 
is  wholly  unknown  to  it.  Why,  then, 
does  he  desire  a  seat  ?  He  is  an  ex- 
pert calculator,  and  he  has  discover- 
ed that,  by  vesting  a  certain  sum  in 
one,  he  can  make  it  yield  him  enor- 
mous pecuniary  profits ;  he  proceeds 
on  no  vague  suppositions ;  he  has  the 
whole  matter  traced  on  a  balance- 
sheet,  in  proper  counting  -  house 
form,  and  the  mighty  gain  shines  in 
arithmetical  proof.  By  standing  aloof 
from  party,  observing  severe  impar- 
tiality concerning  creed  to  all  cus- 
tomers, and  carrying  his  vote  to  the 
best  market  on  all  trying  questions, 
he  sees  that  he  can  obtain  lucrative 
contracts,  agencies,  &c.  for  himself 
and  his  connexions.  Self,  self, — mo- 
ney, money,  are  his  idols ;  they  are 
reflected  in  every  object  that  meets 
his  eyes ;  they  are  interwoven  with 
every  thing  which  enters  his  thoughts ; 
to  make  them  secondary  to  public 
good  would  be,  with  him,  downright 
idiotcy.  On  matters  from  which  he 
can  extract  no  direct  benefit,  the  same 
spirit  still  guides  him;  he  will  vote  on 
a  certain  side,  because  it  will  "  do 
good  to  trade;"  morals,  religion, laws, 
and  institutions,  must  all  be  made 
subservient  to  the  "  good  of  trade." 
Alawyer  follows  him,  who  is  actua- 
ted by  similar  motives.  A  seat  may  be 
made  prolific  of  briefs ;  a  vote  may 
extort  golden  favour  from  Ministers. 
When  parties  seek  recruits  amidst 
lawyers,  what  may  not  pliability,  sy- 
cophancy, declamation,  and  a  fore- 
head bearing  the  notice,  "  Any  side 
for  fee,"  be  made  productive  of  ?  On 
the  hustings,  he  will  pledge  himself, 
by  every  thing  sacred,  to  oppose  some 
measure  which  vitally  affects  the 
Church  and  Constitution ;  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  will,  at  the  nod  of  the  Mi- 
nister, audaciously  advocate  it.  De- 
ny him  a  silk  gown,  and  he  will  be 
as  furious  a  patriot  as  ever  scattered 
flame  amidst  the  rabble;  but  give 
him  one,  and  it  will  convert  him  into 
the  most  supple  worshipper  of  the 
powers  that  be.  He  will  rail  with  re- 
publican indignation  against  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Court,  and  then  a  re- 
tainer will  make  him  a  Court  para- 
site ;  he  will  attack  this  mighty  abuse 
and  that  destructive  system,  and  then 
the  smile  and  substantial  fee  of  go- 
vernment will  make  him  the  impu- 


dent defender  of  both.  The  wretch- 
ed creature,  who  disgraces  the  form  of 
man,  regards  constituents  and  coun- 
try as  things  only  to  be  given  in  bar- 
ter for  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
avarice  and  ambition. 

Passing  by  a  host  of  similar  can- 
didates, we  search  almost  in  vain  for 
men  who  possess  the  requisite  qua- 
lifications in  regard  to  ability  ana  in- 
telligence, who  are  really  independ- 
ent, and  who  are  determined  to  look 
at  duty  alone,  if  they  be  elected.  A 
few  such  men  may  be  perceived,  but 
in  numbers  they  only  form  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  The  mass  of  the 
candidates  are  incompetent,  and,  in 
addition,  they  seek  seats  on  party  and 
personal  interests,  which  are  at  va- 
riance with  those  of  the  empire. 

What  is  the  source  of  this  lament- 
able state  of  things  ?  Is  it  to  be  found 
in  the  non-existence  of  men  properly 
qualified  ?  No,  there  is  no  lack  of 
such  men ;  but  they  do  not  offer  them- 
selves, because  they  are  prohibited 
from  so  doing.  What  forms  the  pro- 
hibition ?  It  is  formed,  saying  nothing 
of  other  matters,  by  the  electors. 
Throwing  the  expense  and  aristo- 
cratic authority  out  of  the  question, 
they  would,  in  offering,  be  opposed 
by  the  Ministerialist,  Whig,  and  Ra- 
dical,— by  the  various  parties  and 
the  multitude, — in  a  word,  by  the 
body  of  the  electors.  The  dunce, 
the  slave,  the  profligate,  the  knave, 
and  the  traitor,  may  enter  the  field 
with  hope  of  success,  but  not  the  wise 
and  upright  patriot. 

We  will  now  place  before  us  the 
Election.  The  manner  in  which  the 
"  boroughmongers"  elect  their  mem- 
bers is  too  wellknown,  and  too  gene- 
rally declaimed  against,  to  require 
notice,  a  description  would  supply 
neither  novelty  nor  lesson.  We  will, 
therefore,  go  at  once  to  the  "  open" 
places,  and  commence,  as  dignity  pre- 
scribes, with  a  County. 

Here,  then,  is  a  county,  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  in  the  last  Parliament, 
gave  great  dissatisfaction ;  they  pro- 
ved themselves  to  be  destitute  ot  ca- 
pacity, and  voted  on  important  ques- 
tions in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  their  constituents.  Surely  these 
men  will  be  dismissed  by  the  "  free 
and  independent  freeholders."  No. 
The  one  is  a  Ministerialist,  connected 
with  the  great  Ministerialist  families 
of  the  county;  and  the  other  is  a 


families  decide  tliat  their  mcinbei  has 
been  to  them  excessively  docile,  and 
hhall  not  be  removed  ;  an  equal  num- 
ber of  the  W!u\r  ones  form  the  same 
decision  touching  their-,  and  then 
both  decide  in  confederacy  that  "the 
peace  of  the?  county  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed." To  the  latter  decision  the, 
umaller  families  on  both  sides  hum- 
bly bow,  and  the  mass  of  the  "  inde- 
pendent freeholders"  have  no  re- 
source but  submission. 

\Vhy  is  this  county  thus  practically 
converted  into  something  worse  than 
&  close  borough?  The  blame  rests 
not  on  the  more  humble,  but  on  the 
wealthy  electors.  The  fetters  of  the 
treat  families  could  be  at  once  bro- 
ken by  the  body  of  the  gentry,  but  it 
must  not  be  done,  because  it  Avould 
hazard  favours  and  friendships,  or  at 
the  least,  it  would  beget  strife,  and 
call  for  exertion.  The  landowners 
know  that  the  old  members  support 
a  system  which  is  taking  from  them 
their  estates,  ruining  their  tenants, and 
starving  the  husbandry  labourers ; 
but  they  must  submit  to  all  this  ra- 
ther than  give  offence  to  their  heads, 
by  calling  for  new  ones.  The  elec- 
•  tion  in  this  case  is  a  mockery ;  it 
takes  place  that  the  county  may  send 
men  to  Parliament  to  oppose,  insult, 
and  scourge  it. 

Here  is  another  county,  which  has 
had  a  Ministerial  member  and  a  Whig 
one.  The  former's  incapacity  is  de- 
claimed against  by  the  whole  county, 
and  the  great  families,  which  have 
(supported him,  are  so  well  convinced 
of  it,  that  they  wish  to  change  him. 
After  due  deliberation,  these  families 
discover,  that  if  they  cause  him  to 
resign,  and  start  a  new  candidate, 
another  Whig  will  oppose  the  latter 
with  great  prospect  of  success ;  they 
of  course  determine  there  shall  be  no 
change.  The  determination  binds  tin- 
body  of  the  electors,  and  virtually 
deprives  them  of  the  franchise. 

The  Whig  member  of  a  third  coun- 
ty resigns,  and  there  must  necessa- 
rily be  a  new  one.  Two-thirds  of 
the  electors  are  Ministerialists,  but  it 
is  not  for  them  to  decide  who  their  re- 
presentatives shall  be.  A  few  of  the 
families  of  both  persuasions  discuss 
the  matter  privately.  The  Whii;-  pro- 
!•  -t  that  if  another  Ministerialist  of- 
fer himself,  they  will  oppose  bun  to 
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.e  of  pt- are  ;  and,  in  bo*W»d 
quenc.e,  the  M-n>e  <>t  ;i.e  "  independ- 
ent elector*"  is  disregarded,  autl  » 
man  is  ejected,  who,  in  their  judc- 
ment,  is  unworthy  of  the  trust. 

We  have  now  a  fouitli  county,  for 
which,  from  the  resignation  of  the  old 
Members,  there  must  be  new  ones. 
Two-thirds  of  the  electors  are  \\  htes. 
The  leading  Ministerialists  and  WlugB 
agree  in  solemn  conclave,  that  each 
side  Khali  liavc  a  member,  and  there 
shall  be  no  contest  From  thi»,  the  • 
electors,  as  a  whole,  arc  not  suffered 
to  exercise  their  right  of  choice,  and 
they  are  decidedly  opposed  to  one  of 
the  men  returned  in  their  name.  This 
is  not  all ;  the  two  members,  being 
Ministerialist  and  Whig,  will  take  op- 
posite sides  on  all  important  ques- 
tions, and  thereby  neutralize  each 
other's  vote ;  the  county,  therefore, 
will  not,  in  effect,  be  represented  in. 
Parliament. 

The  next  county  is  to  be  contested* 
Why  ?  Perhaps  there  is  a  vacancy  ? 
No.  Probably  the  incompetency  of 
one,  or  both,  of  the  old  members  w 
the  cause?  No.  The  only  thing  which 
can  be  fairly  alleged  against  the  lat- 
ter is,  they  are  both  Ministerialists, 
and  the  contest  is  to  be  raised  solely 
to  oust  one  of  them  in  favour  of  a 
Whig.  The  Whig  candidate  is,  in 
qualification,  far  inferior  to  his  op- 
ponents. 

And  now  we  hare  a  county  which 
is  deserted  by  its  old  members.  A 
man,  in  every  respect  properly  qua- 
lified, is  anxious  to  offer  himself,  and 
as  a  necessary  preliminary,  he  sound  > 
a  few  of  the  leading  men.  They  iriTO 
him  no  encouragement,  because  he 
is  neither  Ministerialist  nor  Wbi«r, 
but  a  compound  of  both :  to  stand  in 
opposition  to  them  would  be  a  hope- 
less  matter,  therefore  he  is  compelled 
to  abandon  his  wish.  Another  well- 
qualified  individual  IN  accepted  by 
them,  because  he  is  strongly  Ministe- 
rial,  and  he  offers  himself  to  the  couni 
ty  at  large  in  due  form ;  but  retracts 
his  offer  on  the  appearance  of  two 
other  candidates.  Does  he  do  this 
For  fear  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
poll?  No;  lie  i-  certain  of  l>cin_' 
placed  at  the  ton  by  a  triumphant 
majority:  the  sole  reason  of  his  re- 
treat is  this; — a  content  would  co*t 
him  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  he 
cannot  afford  to  waste  the 
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His  opponents  ar6-  ignorant  and  im- 
becile, but  they  are  rich ;  weight  of 
purse  is  to  them  a  majority  of  votes, 
it  practically  strips  the  electors  of  the 
franchise,  and  the  county  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

We  will  not  describe  a  county  con- 
test, because  it  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  a  borough  one,  of  which 
we  shall  soon  speak.  Of  county  elec- 
tions, we  will  observe  generally  : — 

1.  To  a  great  extent,  there  is  an 
understanding  among  the  leading 
men  of  each  county,  that  its  mem- 
bers shall  be  a  Ministerialist  and  a 
Whig.  There  may  be  a  strong  pro- 
bability, and  even  a  certainty,  that 
t\vo  candidates  of  the  same  creed 
would  be  returned  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  county;  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  minority  must  be  permitted 
to  return  one  without  a  contest.  In 
cases  where  this  understanding  does 
not  prevail,  the  minority  regularly 
puts  forward  its  candidate,  and  his 
expenses  are  paid  by  clubs,  subscrip- 
tions, &c ;  he  thus  stands  a  contest 
comparatively  free  from  cost,  while 
his  opponents  have  to  bear  their  own 
expenses ;  the  supporters  of  the  lat- 
ter, secure  of  returning  one  member, 
will  contribute  no  money  towards 
the  return  of  two.  The  minority 
must,  therefore,  have  its  seat,  or  op- 
posing candidates  must  have  the  cost 
of  a  contest,  and  by  this  it  scares 
away  opposition.  The  effect  is,  that 
county  representation  is  degraded 
into  a  nominal  matter.  To  render  it 
effective,  the  majority  in  each  county 
ought  to  return  both  the  members ; 
it  is  by  this  alone  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  county  can  find  their  way  into 
Parliament,  and  the  parliamentary 
majority  can  be  made  to  represent 
the  national  one.  But  from  what  we 
have  stated,  the  members,  on  im- 
portant questions,  nullify  each  other's 
votes :  so  far  as  they  are  concerned 
they  virtually  destroy  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  at  the  best  compress  it 
into  the  casting  vote  of  Mr  Speaker. 
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Three-fourths  of  the  Yorkshire  elec- 
tors are  strongly  opposed  to  this  mi- 
nistry, or  that  system  of  policy ;  but 
in  all  divisions  in  the  House  respect- 
ing either,  two  of  the  .Yorkshire 
members  vote  on  one  side  and  two 
on  the  other.  It  follows  that  in  effect 
this  county  has  no  representatives, 
save  on  minor  matters.  Many  of  the 
counties  thus  in  essentials  are  pla- 
ced in  a  worse  condition  than  even 
the  close  boroughs ;  they  are  practi- 
cally deprived  of  members. 

'2.  None  but  the  very  rich,  and  the 
instruments  which  party  puts  for- 
ward and  supports  with  its  purse, 
can  maintain  a  contest  for  a  county; 
the  qualifications, in  consequence, are 
confined  to  great  wealth  and  party 
servility.  It,  therefore,  naturally  hap- 
pens,that  county  members,  as  a  who!  e, 
cannot  be  other  than  men  deplorably 
inefficient  in  ability  and  intelligence. 
Agriculture  embraces  the  especial 
interests  of  their  constituents,  yet  on 
matters  connected  with  it,  scarcely 
an  individual  can  be  found  among 
them  capable  of  making  an  able,  ar- 
gumentative speech ;  they  can  neither 
confute  their  opponents,  nor  support 
their  friends;  and  they  display  so 
much  ignorance  and  folly  in  what 
they  utter,  that  they  are  about  the 
worst  enemies  of  their  own  cause. 
In  respect  of  its  own  representatives, 
agriculture  is  the  interest  which  is 
destitute  above  all  others  of  capable 
advocates  and  defenders.  We  need 
not  speak  of  their  capacity  for  mana- 
ging the  general  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire. If  they  make  a  display  of  in- 
dependence, their  want  ot  talent  and 
knowledge  too  often  causes  them  to 
do  it  to  the  injury  of  the  State;  they 
oppose  or  support  the  Ministry  when 
they  ought  to  do  the  contrary.  We 
speak  of  the  body,  and  admit  a  few 
exceptions.  Counties,  therefore,  are 
not  only  to  a  great  extent  virtually 
without  representatives,  but  those 
they  possess  are  of  the  least  value 

possible.* 
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*  So  long  as  the  Country  Gentlemen  formed  a  kind  of  independent  party,  it  operated 
to  bring  forward  independent  men  us  candidates,  and  to  counterpoise  the  divisions  of 
Whig  and  Tory.  However  party  might  divide  them  on  secondary  questions,  they 
acted  together  on  leading  ones  ;  this  raised  the  counties  to  be  represented,  in  regard  to 
sentiment,  with  reasonable  efficiency,  and  the  influence  of  public  sentiment  supplied 
in  a  great  degree  any  lack  of  ability.  The  pavty  was  guided  by  the  legitimate 
voice  of  the  county,  and  it  seldom  erred  ;  it  held  the  balance  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  thereby  placed  the  corrupt  boroughs  under  the  regulation  of  the  counties. 
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We  turn  to  the  boroucr))-*. 

Here  is  one  which  contains  some 
fifty  or  one  hundred  "  tree  and  inde- 
pendent burgesses;"  no  "  borouu'h- 
monger"  waves  hi*  iron  srnptre  o\er 
them,  and  compels  them  to  elect  his 
menial;  but  they  are  free  as  air  to 
choose  their  own  representatives. 
They  wish  to  dismiss  their  old  .Mem- 
ben.  Doubtlessly  it  is  for  incapacity 
or  breach  of  trust?  No.  The  reason  is, 
these  members  cannot  be  depended 
on  for  a  good  price,  or  early  payment 
in  the  purchase  of  votes.  The  wor- 
thy burgesses  do  not  trust  to  chance, 
or  wait,  with  their  fingers  in  their 
mouths,  for  a  godsend,  but,  like  men 
of  business,  they  apply  to  some  whole- 
sale broker  in  boroughs.  This  man's 
trade  is  so  extensive,  that  the  price 
of  every  rotten  borough  and  every 
borough-buyer  in  the  "kingdom  are 
known  to  him.  They  leave  their 
votes  with  him  for  sale,  and  restrict 
him  to  nothing  save  price  and  sol- 
vency of  purchaser,  precisely  as  cot- 
ton and  sugar  are  confided  to  a  broker 
for  sale ;  the  buyer  maybe  Christian 
or  infidel,  honest  man  or  rogue,  pa- 
triot or  traitor,  Ministerialist,  Whig, 
or  Radical ;  it  is  the  same  to  them, 
provided  he  makes  the  due  bidding 
and  produces  the  necessary  cash. 
Or,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
they  advertise  themselves  to  be  sold 
as  cattle  are. 

A  customer  exhibits  himself,  and 
the  bargain  is  concluded.  The  man 
buys  his  constituents  like  swine,  and 
he  afterwards  treats  them  as  such 
animals.  He  knows  it  is  useless  to 
consult  their  sentiments,  and  he  does 
any  thing  with  his  vote  which  best 
comports  with  his  own  interest.  The 
member  for  an  aristocratic  borough 
is  influenced  by  the  owner  of  it,"~if 
not  by  his  nominal  constituents;  he 
is  generally  bound  to  certain  prin- 
ciples, and  restricted  from  voting  cor- 
ruptly. But  a  man  like  this  is  free 
from  all  influence  whatever;  no  re- 
striction of  any  kind  exists  to  pre- 
vent him  from  making  the  most  cor- 
rupt use  of  his  vote  on  all  occasions. 

Here  is  another  borough ;  the  old 
members  are  men  of  high  character, 
and  they  have  discharged  their  duty 
in  the  most  meritorious  manner,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  burgesses  wish  for  new 
ones.  Why?  Because  these  members 
were  returned  principally  through 
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the  interest  of  tho  corporation  or 
some  wealthy  individual;  and  the 
burgesses  in  question,  who  are  call- 
ed the  Pinksor  Independents, always 
oppose  such  interest,  without  refer- 
ence to  merit  in  the  candidates.  But 
they  do  this  for  the  holy  purpose  of 
preserving  the  independence  of  their 
borough  !  Hold,  and  let  us  have  the 
basis  of  this  wish  for  independence. 
It'  there  be  no  independence,  there  is 
no  contest;  and  in  consequence  there 
is  no  liquor  to  drink  without  price, 
no  money  or  patronage  to  be  obtain- 
ed for  votes — no  benefit  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  franchise.  Make  H 
the  same  to  the  upright  Pinks  in  these 
matters,  whether  there  be  a  contest 
or  none,  and  they  will  resign  inde- 
pendence without  a  sigh. 

These  Pinks  are  so  violently  an- 
xious for  change,  that  they  advertise 
for  at  least  one  new  candidate,  and 
they  are  gratified.  Some  trading  law- 
yer, gamester,  or  other  worthless  per- 
son, makes  his  appearance,  and  is  re- 
ceived with  rapture.  In  the  furious 
contest  which  follows,  character  and 
principles  are  scornfully  disregard- 
ed :  granted  that  the  stranger  is  a 
profligate — that  his  creed  is  of  the 
most  pernicious  kind — that,  if  elect- 
ed, he  will  violate  his  duty  and  snp- 
port  the  most  destructive  measures, 
still  he  must  be  worshipped  by  the 
Pinks.  What  he  is,  and  what  he  will 
do  in  Parliament,  are  with  them  out 
of  the  question  ;  they  only  want  him 
to  oppose  the  other  candidates  for 
the  sake  of  a  contest;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  is  as  deserving  as  the  best 
man  living  could  be.  He  is  elected. 

What  are  the  fruits  ?  The  borough 
intentionally  deprives  itself  of  a  va^ 
luable  representative,  and  replaces 
him  with  one  who  is  a  disgrace  to  it, 
and  who  will  violate  his  duty  to  it  in 
every  way. 

The  House  of  Commons  receive* 
in  exchange  for  an  intelligent, 'up- 
right, patriotic  member,  a  vicious 
traitor. 

Members  of  Parliament  in  general 
receive  the  lesson,  that  the  most  con- 
scientious discharge  of  duty  will 
avail  them  no  more  with  their  con- 
stituents than  the  most  criminal  ne- 
glect of  it;  and  they  have  a  lhin<r 
example  placed  amidst  them  to  lead 
them  to  such  neglect. 

But  the  "  free  and  independent 
burgesses"  secure  their  independ- 
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ence.  They  take  from  the  obnoxious 
interest  the  means  of  returning  a 
worthy  representative,  and  invest 
themselves  with  the  power  of  re- 
turning one  destitute  of  character 
and  principle ;  they  secure  to  them- 
selves at  every  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, a  contest,  and  the  brihes  and 
other  iniquitous  benefits  which  a  con- 
test produces. 

These  Pinks  are,  to  a  man,  stanch 
Reformers ;  they  annually  hold  pub- 
lic meetings,  at  which  they  put  forth 
the  most  indignant  diatribes  against 
the  corruption  and  profligacy  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  prepare  the 
most  moving  petitions  in  favour  of 
Radical  reform. 

We  have  next  a  borough,  or  city, 
in  which  there  is  no  powerful  inte- 
rest, and  the  members  are  chosen  by 
scot-and-lot  voters.  The  election,  of 
course,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  labour- 
ing orders.  It  might  naturally  be 
presumed,  that  at  this  place  no  man 
would  be  permitted  to  shew  himself 
as  candidate,  who  was  not  the  cham- 
pion of  good  wages,  the  sources  of 
employment,  the  poor  laws,  proper 
instruction,  and  other  matters  pos- 
sessed by  the  labouring  classes,  or 
required  for  their  weal. 

Alas— alas !  that  the  things  which 
ought  to  be,  are  not ! 

If  any  such  champion  should  ven- 
ture to  solicit  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors, well  would  it  be  for  him  if  it 
should  not  put  his  person  in  jeopar- 
dy. This  is  so  well  known,  that  all 
such  scrupulously  avoid  the  place. 
The  enlightened  electors  are  vehe- 
ment reformers,  and  their  ardour  in 
favour  of  freedom  of  election  is  so 
great,  that  they  seek  the  lives  of  both 
voters  and  candidates  whom  they  op- 
pose. Impatient  of  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  ejecting  the  opponent  of  their 
favourites  by  polling,  they  put  him 
down  at  once  with  stones  and  Irish 
bludgeons.  No  one  can  hope  for 
their  votes,  who  is  not  the  determi- 
ned enemy  of  their  interests. 

This  place  is  contested.  The  three 
candidates  necessarily  agree  in  es- 
sentials ;  they  are  all  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates for  the  things  which  will  re- 
duce wages  to  the  famine  ones,  con- 
tract to  the  utmost  the  sources  of  em- 
ployment, and  produce  amidst  the 
lower  orders  the  greatest  portion  of 
want  and  misery.  They  wish  to  sweep 
away  the  poor  laws,  and  make  the  la- 


bourer, in  his  intervals  of  idleness,  a 
beggar  and  vagabond;  and,  to  give 
this  the  greatest  effect,  they  denounce 
charity  as  a  pernicious  vice :  They 
fiercely  withstand  all  attempts  to 
give  to  the  poor  greater  means  of 
religious  instruction;  they  are  deci- 
dedly hostile  to  all  efforts  for  short- 
ening the  hours  of  labour,  and  secu- 
ring to  the  labourer  honest  payment 
in  money :  With  them,  it  is  a  politi- 
cal crime  to  protect  and  encourage 
industry  by  law.  In  a  word,  they 
eagerly  seek  on  principle  to  reduce 
the  labouring  classes  to  the  lowest 
point  of  penury,  degradation,  and 
wretchedness.  On  these  matters 
they  agree,  and  therefore  are  recei- 
ved with  about  equal  enthusiasm  by 
the  electors;  but  on  some  less  im- 
portant ones  they  differ.  One  of 
them  cannot  wholly  divest  his  lips  of 
truth  and  common  sense ;  in  throw- 
ing the  hatchet,  he  places  himself 
under  limitations;  he  exaggerates 
and  caricatures  unmercifully,  but 
still  he  avoids  pure  fiction.  His  in- 
capacity here  ruins  him.  Those  alone 
can  gain  the  highest  point  in  the  fa- 
vour of  the  electors,  who  do  the 
most  not  only  to  injure  their  inte- 
rests, but  to  impose  on,  and  delude 
them. 

On  the  hustings  the  more  honest 
candidate  bridles  himself  to  the  ex- 
tent we  have  stated,  while  his  two 
opponents  riot  in  all  the  superlatives 
of  slander  and  falsehood.  They  so- 
lemnly assure  the  worthy  electors 
that  Ministers  are  not  only  dolts,  but 
the  greatest  knaves  and  tyrants  in 
being — that  the  Aristocracy  exists 
only  to  oppress  and  plunder  them—- 
that the  Clergy  are  drones,  tools  of 
despotism,  and  public  robbers — that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  a  sink  of 
corruption,  a  den  of  swindlers — that 
the  taxes  are  levied  only  to  feed  the 
rapacity  of  the  "  borough-mongers," 
and  other  sinecurists — and  that  the 
people  are  enduring  the  extreme  of 
injustice  and  tyranny.  They  main- 
tain that  Radical  reform,  and  like  nos- 
trums, would  remove  all  the  evils 
which  flow  from  the  ruinous  influx 
of  foreign  goods,  bad  harvests,  and 
other  causes  of  the  same  kind.  And 
they  vehementlyprotest  that  the  elec- 
tors are  the  most  knowing,  wise,  and 
pure  of  their  species;  and  that  all 
who  differ  from  them  are  imbecile 
and  dishonest  in  the  last  degree. 
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are  men— men  of  education 
)rtune,  men  who  are  tolerated 
•cut  society,  and  ev  en  admitted 
legislature— whoexhibit  such 
espicable  and  damning  iniquity. 
,  This  is  received  with  uproarious 
acclamation-,  by  the  enlightened 
electors;  "  It  is  all  true !"  bursts  in 
thunder  from  ten  thousand  voices. 
The  moderate  candidate  imitates  his 
opponents,  but  lie  throws  out  the 
spice  and.  seasoning,  and  delicious 
morsels ;  his  orations,  therefore, taste 
too  much  of  truth,  reason,  and  pro- 
bability, to  be  relished.  He  is  listen- 
ed to,  but  the  cheers  are  cold,  few, 
and  feeble.  For  the  first  day  or  two 
of  the  poll,  matters  go  on  peaceably, 
and  thia  candidate,  from  being  sup- 
ported by  the  more  respectable  of 
the  voters,  receives  about  as  many 
votes  as  the  others.  The  latter  take 
alarm,  for  his  triumph  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  defeat  of  one  of  them  ; 
they  privately  coalesce,  and  then  de- 
nounce him  as  a  hypocrite,  tool  of 
power,  and  connexion  of  the  borough- 
mongers.  The  electors,  weary  of 
peace,  and  anxious  for  pretexts  of 
battle  and  vengeance,  hear  the  de- 
nunciation with  boundless  joy;  and 
they  salute  him  with  horrible  yells 
and  execrations.  In  vain  he  attempts 
to  justify  himself,  for  not  a  word  will 
they  listen  to ;  his  opponents  having 
him  thus  gagged,  nurse  the  fury 
against  him  in  every  speech,  by  heap- 
ing on  him  calumny  and  sarcasm. 
The  electors  next  assail  the  heads  and 
limits  of  his  supporters, and  deprive 
him  of  votes,  by  making  it  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  give  him  one ; 
then  they  assail  himself  in  the  same 
manner,  maim  him,  and  expel  him 
from  the  hustings;  and  finally,  by  a 
majority  of  bludgeons  and  brickbats 
—by  prohibiting  him  from  soliciting 
and  receiving  votes,  from  acting  and 
appearing  as  a  candidate,  they  close 
the  poll  against  him. 

The  candidates  who  triumph 
through  such  means,  and  their  elec- 
tors u  ho  use  siH-|,  means,  take  pre- 
cedence <>f  all  radical  reformers; 
they  surpass  all  other*  in  passionate 
devotion  h)  freedom  and  purity  of 
election;  they  carry  iheir  holy  ab- 
horrence, not  of  intimidation  only, 
but  also  of  influence,  so  far,  that  they 
advocate  election  by  ballot. 
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What  is  the  conduct  in  Parliament 
Q(  the  men  who  are  thus  elected  by, 
and  who  are  the  especial  represent- 
atives of,  the  labouring  classes?  They 
constantly  support  every  measure 
which  is  calculated  to  lower  v 
and  destroy  employment — to  take 
away  the  comforts  and  bread  of  these 
classes— to  demoralize, barbarize,  de- 
grade, and  starve  the  labourer.  >Vv  ei 
are  they  the  parents  and  friends,  or 
other  than  the  opponents,  of  any  ra- 
tional plan  for  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor.  If  the  working  or- 
ders be  in  severe  distress,  they  never 
propose  any  measure  of  relief;  and 
all  petitions  for  it  meet  their  hosti- 
lity :  their  speeches  on  all  questions 
have  for  their  object  to  delude  and 
inflame  these  orders  to  their  own  in- 
jury. With  regard  to  public  inter- 
ests generally,  they  never  discuss 
them  honestly,  with  a  view  to  their 
promotion;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  intentionally  carry  on  eternal 
war  against  them,  merely  to  gratify 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  their 
misguided  constituents. 

Will  such  conduct  injure  them  at 
the  next  election  '(  >To,  it  will  secure 
their  return  in  defiance  of  all  com- 
petitors. Let  them  act  in  an  oppo- 
site manner — let  them  endeavour  to 
protect  the  labourer,  benefit  the  poor 
man,  inculcate  truth  amidst  "  the 
people,"  and  serve  the  public  weal ; 
and  they  scarcely  obtain  a  vote — 
they  will  be  spurned  from  the  elec- 
tors as  enemies  and  traitors. 

The  electors  who  so  act,  stand  al- 
most alone  in  the  country  in  being 
free  from  the  influence  of  superior*, 
and  the  desire  for  personal  profit.  No 
landlord,  master,  or  customer,  com- 
mands their  votes,  and  no  sordid 
bribe  stains  their  lingers.  Yet  they 
stand  almost  alone  in  electing  the 
very  worst  enemies  of  both,  them 
selves  and  the  empire  :  the  most  ser- 
vile and  corrupt  electors  in  other 
places  return  better  members  in  re- 
gard to  the  labouring  elapse*,  and  the 
community  at  large,  than  they  do. 

The  honest  reformer  may  here  find 
instruction. 

And  now  wo  liave  n>  large- boroughj 
in  which  there  is  no  preponderate^ 
intcreM,  and  a  considerable  a<imi>- 
ture  of  wealth  and  intelligence  is 
found  amidst  the  bmuesse:..  It  is 
in  all  respects  oue  qf  the  l>c.-i  iu  the 
country. 
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The  old  members  have  given  great 
and  general  dissatisfaction  by  their  ig- 
norance and  incapacity.  The  borough 
is  a  seaport,  and  depends  largely  on 
shipping ;  or  its  dependence  is  on  the 
silk  manufacture,  and  these  members 
have  been  not  only  incapable  of  pro- 
moting its  interests,  but  regularly  op- 
posed to  them  ;  they  have  constantly 
dissented  from,  and  voted  against, 
its  petitions.  In  addition,  they  are 
strangers  to  the  place,  and  have  no 
interest  in  serving  it.  They  offer 
again,  and  no  new  candidate  appears 
to  oppose  them. 

What  is  done  by  the  burgesses — 
we  mean  by  the  rich  and  knowing 
part  of  them — by  those  whose  pro- 
perty has  been  largely  diminished, 
and  is  suffering  daily  waste  through 
$ie  principles  of  the  old  members ; 
and  whose  only  hope  of  escaping  far- 
ther losses  and  ultimate  ruin,  rests 
on  the  return  to  Parliament  of  men 
of  opposite  principles  ?  Do  they  be- 
stir themselves  like  men  in  labouring 
to  procure  suitable  candidates  ?  Do 
they  meet,  unite,  and  solicit  some 
opulent  townsman  to  offer,  Avhose  in- 
telligence, integrity,  and  independ- 
ence, are  known  to  them,  and  whose 
interests  and  creed  are  identified 
with  their  own  ?  They  do  nothing; 
they  even  manifest  no  anxiety  for 
change ;  if  any  stripling  stranger,  any 
officer,  lawyer,  or  adventurer,  will 
voluntarily  shew  himself,  they  will 
support  him — if  not,  they  will  return 
the  old  members  to  ensure  their  own 
ruin. 

This  disgraceful  apathy,  and  crimi- 
nal neglect  of  duty,  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  following  cause  : — These  bur- 
gesses are  divided  into  Ministerialists 
affld  Whigs,  and  each  division  has  its 
representative  in  the  old  members. 
They  cannot  act  in  concert,  because 
the  one  party  must  oppose  the  can- 
didate of  the  other;  their  representa- 
tives must,  if  possible,  be  a  Ministe- 
rialist and  a  Whig,  however  destruc- 
tive it  may  be  to  themselves. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  less 
exalted  burgesses.  Their  longings 
for  at  least  one  new  candidate  are 
intense.  The  fear  that  there  will  be 
no  contest — no  gratuitous  liquor  to 
drink — no  money  and  other  benefits 
to  be  had  for  the  vote,  distresses  them 
oven  to  agony.  The  grief  of  the  wo- 
men! equals  that  of  the  men ;  it  wrings 
the  hearts  of  chiklren,  and  it  is  fully 
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participated  in  by  the  "  unrepresent- 
ed." The  borough  is  filled  with  la- 
mentations. A  report  spreads  with 
tlie  swiftness  of  lightning,  that  a 
"  Third  Man"  is  coming — that  the 
Telegraph  coach  actually  passed  him 
on  the  road ;  and  there  is  a  general 
burst  of  exultation.  An  immense 
throng,  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  instan- 
taneously start  to  welcome  the  stran- 
ger ;  and  they  trudge  some  five  weary 
miles  only  to  discover  that  malicious 
invention  has  made  them  its  victims. 
The  misery  which  follows  is  relieved 
for  a  moment  by  another  fable  of 
treacherous  rumour,  only  to  be  reri^ 
dered  more  intolerable.  Hope  final- 
ly vanishes. 

The  worthy  burgesses  now  resolve 
on  proper  exertion.  They  transmit 
instructions  to  the  outvoters  to  send 
them  a  candidate  with  all  imaginable 
speed ;  and  then  a  deputation  of  them 
waits  on  a  wealthy  Ministerialist  to 
solicit  him  to  offer  himself.  He  re- 
ceives them  with  all  possible  cour- 
tesy— is  deeply  sensible  of  the  ho- 
nour they  do  him,  but  declines. 
Creed  is  nothing  to  them,  and  they 
next  press  a  seat  on  a  Whig.  He 
cannot  express  his  gratitude — he  in- 
timates that  it  will  survive  his  exist- 
ence— but  still  family  reasons  extort 
from  him  a  refusal.  The  unhappy 
burgesses,  wholly  foot-sore,  and  al- 
most heart-broke,  now  betake  them- 
selves to  a  rich  individual,  who  has 
too  little  intellect,  and  too  much  ec- 
centricity, to  know  any  thing  of  prin- 
ciple and  party — but  they  care  as 
little  for  sense  as  for  creed  ;  unfortu- 
nately, they  find  him  in  a  lucid  inter ^ 
val,  and  he  rudely  resists  their  blan- 
dishments. Who  may  describe  their 
march  home  ?  The  measured  step, 
the  solemn  silence,  not  broken  by  a 
whisper,  the  woful  visage,  which,  hi 
the  extreme  of  longitude,  shews  a 
perfect  abstraction  from  every  thing 
save  one  overpowering  cause  of  sor- 
row, render  a  funeral  procession  a 
matter  of  merriment  in  comparison. 

The  dismal  tidings  are  quickly 
communicated  to  the  body  of  the 
electors  and  "  unrepresented,"  and 
for  a  moment  wrath  mingles  itself 
with  despair ;  a  disposition  is  partial- 
ly felt  to  break  a  tew  windows,  and 
perform  other  exploits  of  a  similar 
kind,  from  sheer  anger ;  but  it  is  sub- 
dued. 

The  Die-lit  passes,  and  then  the  bells 
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suddenly  break  out  in  sounds  of  joy  ; 
theirrepeated  \  olley-  prove  that  their 
rejoicing  i»  of  no  ordinary  character. 
Knquiry  is  told  that  a  "  Third  .M;m" 
is  certainly  comitiLr;  hut  all  is  incre- 
dulity. .Ne\t,  placards  proclaim  the 
fact  in  every  quarter  ;  hut  even  tin; 
old  women  are  so  swollen  with  un- 
belief, that  they  are  provoked  to  tear 
them  down.  At  length,  a  letter  from 
the  "Third  Man"  himself,  and  the 
assurances  of  certain  of  the  lending 
burgesses,  place  the  matter  above 
quc-tioii;  and  it  is  announced  that 
the  stranger  will  make  his  entry  at 
four  o'clock  on  the  following  day. 

We  speak  not  of  the  sleepless  eyes 
and  delicious  dreams  of  the  interve- 
ning night,  or  of  the  brilliance  of 
countenance  which  irradiates  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  the  borough  in 
the  morning.  At  ten,  impatience 
ceases  to  be  endurable ;  and  waiting 
for  six  hours  in  idle  expectation  be- 
comes impossible.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  old  and  young,  troop  forth 
to  meet  their  favourite,  and  line  the 
road  for  sundry  miles  in  all  imagina- 
ble groups  and  postures.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  he  appears. 

An  enormous  multitude,  headed 
by  music  and  flags,  now  enters  the 
street,  and  fills  it  to  suffocation.  In 
the  centre  there  is  seen  an  open  car- 
riage, drawn  by  men,  which,  with  its 
occupants,  is  thickly  covered  with 
dust ;  heads  are  so  closely  wedged 
all  round  it,  that  it  is  barely  percep- 
tible. All  in  it  are  seated,  save  one 
tall,  slim,  dust-covered  person,  who 
stands  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
bows  incessantly  to  every  house  he 
passes.  Ho  is  the  "  Third  Man."  The 
mighty  mass  moves  slowly  along, 
while  every  window  is  filled,  throws 
on  it  the  smiles  of  beautiful  women, 
and  streams  with  ribbons  and  hand- 
kerchiefs :  shouts  continually  rend 
the  air,  the  procession  frequently 
pauses  before  the  door  of  some  fa- 
vourite, and  then  the  hurrahs  ri>e  to 
sublimity.  It  is  a  spectacle  not  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  eyes  alone;  it 
reaches  the  heart  of  the  stoic,  and 
makes  it  throb  to  share  in  the  ap- 
proaching Ktni'j-irle.  The  borough  is 
lilled  with  tumultuous  exultation.  If 
the  empire,  had  heen  >aved  from  fall, 
would  the  joy  have  been  greater  ? 
No.  If  national  prosperity  had  been 
substituted  for  suffering,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  the  hungry  and  naked  had 


been  supplied  with  food  and  raiment, 
would  it  have  been  so  great?  Alas  ! 
far  from  it. 

A  contest  is  now  inevitable.  On 
the  following  niorniiiL',  one  of  the  old 
.Members  is  to  enter  the  borough  ; 
and,  as  devotion  to  the  Third  .Man  is 
naturally  hatred  of  his  opponent-, ihe 
multitude  sallies  forth  to  encounter 
him,  breaks  his  carriage  to  pieces,  or 
throws  it  into  some  river,  and  he  nar- 
rowly escapes  with  his  life. 

The  Committees  are  duly  formed, 
and  the  Candidates  give  pledges  that 
they  will  not  petition  Parliament 
against  the  proceedingsof  each  other; 
this  is  done  that  the  greatest  scope 
may  be  given  to  bribery,  intimida- 
tion, \c. 

After  the  "  Third  Man"  lias  been 
received  with  such  boundless  enthu- 
siasm, the  question  flies  round  the 
borough — Who  is  he  ?  The  true  an- 
swer probably  is  this.  He  is  a  gay,' 
untaught  cousin  of  some  noble  fa- 
mily ;  or  he  is  a  dependent  of  some 
Government-supporter,  sent  by  the 
menial  of  the  Treasury;  or  he  is 
some  hanger-on  of  the  Whigs,  sent  at 
the  cost  of  the  Whig  Club ;  or  he  is 
a  London  confectioner.  But  at  any 
rate  he  is  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
place  and  its  interests;  a  man  desti- 
tute of  talent,  knowledge  of  shipping, 
or  the  silk  trade,  and  all  leading  qua- 
lifications ;  he  in,  moreover,  in  creed 
a  blind  supporter  of  the  system  which 
is  ruining  the  borough. 

The  lower  classes  necessarily  have 
another  answer.  With  them  he  is  a 
man  of  hiuh  family  and  boundless 
riches:  he  will  pour  money  about 
like  water,  and  pay  profusely  on  the 
first  moment  allowed  by  evasion  of 
law ;  he  has  lodged  thirty  thoti-and 
pounds  at  a  certain  bank,  and  is  de- 
termined to  spend  every  penny  of  it, 
or  double  the  sum,  if  necessary.  Pro- 
bably, in  the  exercise  of  Roman  vir- 
tue, he  has  quarrelled  on  politics  with 
his  father,  and  is,  therefore,  compel- 
led to  seek  a  neat  at  his  own  cost. 
\N  lien  at  the  University,  he  astonish- 
ed it  with  his  genius.  He  has  posed 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  actually 
floored  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  the  most  in- 
tricate public  questions;  nnd  both 
have  made  him  the  most  magnificent 
offers  to  gnin  him,  which  his  patriot- 
ism has  scornfully  rejected.  AS  a 
friend  of  the  poor  he  has  no  equal. 
In  short,  he  is  a  man  in  which  per- 
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faction  of  every  kind  delights  to  shew 
itself.     ' 

We  have  now  the  canvassing.  The 
free  part  of  the  poorer  burgesses  at 
once  pledgea  large  number  of  plump- 
ers to  the  "  Third  Man;"  aud  the 
other  part  makes  a  reserve  of  one 
vote  for  him.  Canvassing  is  to  him 
an  unnecessary  formality ;  it  is  su- 
preme happiness  to  receive  his  ac- 
ceptance of  votes.  The  case  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  other  candidates. 
They  proceed  from  house  to  house, 
wheedling  the  husband,  kissing  the 
wife,  fondling  the  children,  and  hint- 
ing an  anxiety  to  bestow  all  manner 
of  favours ;  but  all  is  coldness  and 
distance.  The  man  means  to  divide 
his  vote,  but  he  will  make  no  promise 
at  present;  the  woman  bridles  up, 
and  haughtily  utters  insinuations 
against  the  hearts  and  memories  of 
great  people ;  and  the  urchins  look 
tierce,  as  though  they  wished  to  kick 
the  suppliants  out  of  doors.  Flattery, 
falsehood, promises,  and  delusion,  are 
used  in  vain,  and  then  recourse  is 
had  to  intimidation  and  compulsion. 
The  landlords  and  masters  insist  on 
the  votes  of  the  tenants  and  work- 
men, under  the  penalty  of  loss  of  oc- 
cupancy and  employment. 

The  polling  begins,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  we  have  the  speeches  of  the 
indidates.      The  Ministerialist  la- 
)urs  under  the  immense  disadvan- 
of  being  restricted  in  topics  aud 
sertious  by  the  conduct  of  the  Mi- 
3 try.  The  contest  lies  between  him 
id  the  Whig,  and  he  cannot  wander 
>m  the  doctrines  of  Ministers,  with- 
it  floundering  into  those  of  his  op- 
icnt,  to  his  ruin  with  his  support- 
He  has  no  party  to  abuse,  and 
•  public  grievances  to  dilate  on ;  he 
lot  promise,  lie,  and  slander  with 
feet;  and,  moreover,  he  is  wholly 
igifted  as  an  orator.     He  makes  no 
iression. 

he  Whig  is  in  far  better  circmn- 
aces.     He  boasts  of  his  independ- 
,  and  yet  the  man,  for  his  whole 
ife,  has  been  the  miserable  slave  of 
party ;  his  conduct  in  Parliament 
is  differed  in  no  respect  from  that 
"  the  meanest  of  the  Whig  borough 
lercenaries.     He  boasts  of  his  "  li- 
al   opinions,"   and   in   proof,  he 
lims  infallibility,  and  labours  to  ex- 
jmmunicate  all  who  differ  from  him 
as  bigots.    He  boasts  of  his  devotion 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty;  his  ob- 
ject here  is  to  gain  the  Dissenters, 


therefore  he  adds  the  most  intoler- 
ant and  despotic  diatribes  against  the 
Church  and  its  friends.  He  boasts  of 
his  love  of  the  "  people  ;"  and  yet,  in 
Parliament,  ho  has  always  treated 
their  petitions  with  insult,  refused  to 
relieve  their  distress,  and  sanctioned 
all  invasions  of  popular  rights  and 
privileges.  He  boasts  of  his  affec- 
tion for  the  "  liberal  system  of  trade," 
— does  he  understand  it  ?  He  is  as 
free  from  such  understanding  as  an 
infant;  he  does  so  from  blind  par- 
ty fanaticism.  He  boasts  of  his  ha- 
tred of  taxes,  and  passion  for  eco- 
nomy ;  the  truth  here  is,  he  labours 
to  cause  embarrassment  to  the  re- 
venue, and  loss  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor, from  party  motives.  Then  he 
utters  savage,  incoherent  Avords  on 
reform,  and  other  topics  dear  to  the 
populace ;  and  scatters  vituperation 
on  his  opponents,  aud^all  who  do  not 
support  him.  Finally,  he  lavishly 
lauds  the  perfection  of  the  electors. 
The  savoury  parts  of  his  orations  ob- 
tain a  few  shouts,  but  no  feeling  in 
his  favour  displays  itself. 

The  "  Third  Man,"  happily  for  his 
powers,  has  not  to  enter  into  parti- 
culars touching  creed.  He  stammers 
and  coughs,  and  the  half-finished 
sentence,  the  meaning  of  which  can- 
not be  guessed  at,  is  huzzaed  as  a 
specimen  of  matchless  Avisdom.  He 
deals  only  in  magnificent  generali- 
ties and  impossibilities — he  Avill  ba- 
nish this  grievance,  and  produce  that 
blessing — he  Avill  alone  do  more  than 
satisfy  the  most  extraA'agant  desires 
of  the  burgesses.  All  is  greedily 
SAvallowed — the  more  impossible, the 
more  true  and  certain.  The  cheer- 
ing is  tremendous,  and  the  Avomen 
are  actually  electrified.  An  aged 
matron  totters  on  her  crutch,  and 
screeches  in  tears  of  ecstasy — "  God 
bless  him,  what  a  dear  creature  !" 
A  more  youthful  one  responds — 
"  Yes,  he  Avill  give  us  wheat  at  a 
shilling  a-bushel !"  His  male  Avor- 
shippers  exclaim — "  He  will  take  off 
every  tax!"  and  dart  round  them 
looks  of  indescribable  importance,  as 
though  they  were  gaining  immorta- 
lity by  supporting  such  a  prodigy. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  do  the  can- 
didates discuss  in  a  sober,  rational 
manner,  the  great  questions  Avhich 
bear  vitally  on  the  interests  of  the 
empire  ?  Do  they  prescribe  states- 
manlike remedies  for  public  loss  and 
distress,  and  give  pledges  to  advo- 
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cate  them  ?  No,  they  would  not  be 
listened  to.  Do  they  prove  hem- 
tn  be  acquainted  with  ship- 
r,  or  tin-  --ilk  trade,  or  whatever 
else  the  prosperity  of  tin-  liorough 
depends  on  r  They  |»ro\c-  tin-  con- 
trary. Do  they  point  out  the  pro- 
per means  for  removing  the  suffer- 
inir  of  tlu%  borough,  and  promise  to 
rail  tor  their  adoption  in  the  Legis- 
lature  ';  They  a\oxv  themselves  the 
friend*  of  the  system  from  which  the 
sulVeriiiir  Hows.  ( 'an  any  one  refrain 
from  exclaiming — "Oh,  sage  and  pa- 
triotic burgesses !" 

Squibs  now  circulate  in  profusion. 
Every  speech  on  private  character 
is  blazoned  forth — every  dastardly 
wound  which  the  assassin  of  reputa- 
tion can  give,  is  given — credit  in 
business  is  smote  with  fame  in  so- 
ciety — the  tender  female  is  treated 
as  mercilessly  as  the  man — and  slan- 
der ransacks  the  tomb  for  materials, 
even  to  the  third  generation  of  its  in- 
mates. 

Each  candidate  has  his  drums  and 
fifes,  colours,  and  band  of  men  de- 
corated with  ribbons,  to  fetch  his 
voters  in  bodies  to  the  hustings;  and 
they  continually  traverse  the  streets. 
For  the  first  day,  peace  and  good 
humour  prevail,  but  the  second  pre- 
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nifcsts  much  jealousy  and  spleen  to- 
wards the  "  Third  Man,"  and  that  he 
is  the  lowest  on  the  poll.  From  all 
this  they  determine  to  treat  him  as 
an  enemy,  and  the  determination  is 
embraced  by  the  whole  populace. 

At  the  close  of  the  poll  on  the 
second  day,  the  Whig,  when  he  ap- 
pears to  address  the  multitude,  is 
received  with  groans  and  hisses  ;  the 
wrath  of  his  supporters  is  excited, 
and  it  nurtures  the  ire  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Immense  squabbling  takes 
place  in  the  streets  between  indivi- 
duals and  groups;  towards  midnight, 
a  huge  congregation  of  hisfoeB,which 
comprehends  numerous  women  and 
other  members  of  the  "  unrepresent- 
ed," marchesto  his  committee-room, 
and  demolishes  every  window ;  it 
then  swiftly  proceeds  to  the  house 
where  he  is  quartered,  and  shivers 
its  windows  in  the  same  manner; 
next  it  subjects  the  dwelling  Of  s,.. 
veral  of  his  principal  friends  to  the 
same  work  of  destruction  ;  and  then, 
grown  wanton  with  success,  it  pours 
volleys  of  stones  into  every  window, 
indiscriminately,  treating  friend  the 
same  as  enemy,  for  the  mere  fuu 
of  the  matter. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  third  day,  the 
parties  of  the  Whig  and  Ministerialist 


sents  causes  of  discord  and  battle,     exchange  much  abuse,  and  not  a  few 

blows,  as  they  pass  each  other ;  they 
gradually  arm  themselves  with  blud- 
geons, but  no  serious  conflict  take* 
place  before  the  close  of  the  poll..  As 
the  various  detachments  of  the  Whi<_r 
voters  are  brought  up,  they  are  re- 
ceived with  execrations:  those  of  the 
"  Third  Man"  are  welcomed  with 


Cue  candidate  must  necessarily  be 
thrown  out;  and,  of  course,  there 
must  be  animosity  between  the  two 
who  are  the  most  in  danger  of  the 
calamity.  The  success  of  the  "Third 
Man"  is  certain;  therefore,  the  oust- 
ing must  fall  on  the  Ministerialist 
or  Whig.  The  lower  classes  of  bur- 


begin  to  weigh  the  merits  of    boundless  rapture;  the  women  round 


the  latter,  in  order  to  determine 
which  of  them  they  shall  split  in 
favour  of.  Principles  and  charac- 
ter ure  out  of  the  question  with 
them  ;  and  they  call  to  mind  that  the 
Whig  paid  his  men  late,*  and  it  was 
thought  would  never  pay — that  he 
is  ati aid  of  his  money — that  he  ma- 


the  hustings  and  in  every  street  look 
valorous,  shake  their  hands  at  the  vo- 
ters, and  cry,  "  Bring  in  the  '  Third 
Man  !' — If  you  do  not,  you  will  never 
have  another !" 

The  poll  closes  for  the  day,  and  it 
exhibits  a  doubtful  aspect  to  both 
the  Ministerialist  and  the  Whig;  the 


'    To  evade  the  law,  candidate*  do  not  i>:iy  their  voter*  and  hiivd  partisans  until 
aflrr  the  last  I!HV  allowed  by  the  House  of  ('.  innums   fur  receiving   petitions  :.. 
.lection-  uii  the  -core  of  bribery.      They  too  often  make  use  of  ibis  to  take  intolerable 
credit.      A  member  will  often  forget  to  pay  fur  yi';.i>,  nay,  until  the  end  of  the  Par- 
liament;  ftiiil  it  is  to  be  >uspi-t-tei!.  tb;it  tin-  man  pays  rather  t.  re-de<  tiuii 
than  to  dis,  li:.-.-^.-  the  iibli^ati^tis  of  bom-sty.      Instances  are  numerous  mon. 
whirli  he  never  pays,  to  the  fearful  lo^  of  the  pure  electors.      The  lan-s  against  bri- 
bery, then,  merely  have  the  effort  of  enabling  the  candidate  to  make  hinj»elf  a  rpgtw, 
and  cheat  the  voter. 
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latter  stands  on  it  the  lowest,  but 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  un- 
pdlled  votes  to  give  him  the  vic- 
tory, if  they  can  be  obtained;  these 
votes  must  decide  the  matter,  there- 
fore a  tremendous  struggle  must  be 
made  by  both  to  obtain  them.  In 
the  evening,  the  heads  of  both  parties, 
some  of  them  on  horseback,  attend- 
ed with  vast  mobs  armed  with  staves 
and  other  weapons,  parade  the  dif- 
ferent streets  in  quest  of  the  unpoll- 
ed.  In  a  leading  street,  well  calcu- 
lated for  a  field  of  battle,  the  two 
hostile  bodies  meet ;  and  they  cannot 
pass  each  other  without  a  grand  con- 
flict. The  pedestrians  first  involve 
themselves  in  murderous  combat, 
and  then  the  cavalry  on  each  side 
furiously  charges  to  aid  them.  A 
doughty  merchant  is  knocked  off  his 
horse,  and  carried  home  insensible 
— the  steed  of  a  rich  grocer,  who  is 
unskilled  in. the  management  of  such 
cattle,  rears,  and  he  drops  to  the  dust 
to  be  trampjed  into  a  mass  of  bruises 
—the  favourite  mare  of  an  alderman, 
not  having  been  taught  the  art  of  war, 
fairly  turns  her  tail  on  the  business, 

Ellops  home  with  her  hatless,  wig- 
ss  rider,  and  covers  his  reputation 
for  prowess  with  grievous  suspicion ; 
amidst  the  pedestrians,  heads  are 
broken  here,  and  legs  there,  and 
SOUK-  two  or  three  are  slain  outright. 
At  length  the  Whigs  fly  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  combatants  vanish,  and  the 
wounded  and  dead  are  removed. 

Would  these  men  have  fought  with 
equal  hatred  and  desperation  against 
a  foreign  enemy  of  their  country  ? 
No.  Would  they  have  so  fought  for 
any  real  benefit  to  their  country  or 
themselves  ?  No.  Would  they  have 
fought  thus  to  return  the  most  suit- 
able representative  V  Impossible. 
On  the  next  morning,  the  most 
renuous  exertions  are  used  to  gain 
e  sagacious  burgesses  who  have 
iserved  their  votes  for  the  top  of 
le  market.  The  committee-men 
of  the  Whig  ferret  out  one,  but  he 
is  obstinate ;  a  kitten  frisks  around 
lem,  and  they  offer  L.10  for  it ;  they 
re  understood,  but  the  sum  is  too 
lall, — they  rise  to  L.I 5,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  their  giving  this  money 
for  his  kitten,  the  immaculate  bur- 
gess gives  them  la's  vote  gratuitous- 
ly. They  discover  another,  but  he 
cannot  bear  the' Whig;  he  has  a  bat- 
tered plaster  bust  oV  Bonaparte  o» 
Voi<.  X$V1II.  NO,  CI«\X. 


his  chimney-piece,  which  his  wife 
bought  when  new  for  uinepence  ; 
they  assail  the  wonian,  but  she  is  at 
the  first  excessively  unmanageable ; 
after  prodigious  entreaty,  she  con- 
sents to  sell  them  the  bust  for  L.20, 
and  to  prevail  on  her  husband  to 
give  them  his  unbought  vote.  They, 
ply  other  burgesses  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. 

Yet  this  Whig  is  an  outrageous 
champion  of  purity  of  election  ;  his 
flags  attest  it  in  letters  of  gold.  .  He 
owed  his  last  election  to  such  means ; 
nevertheless,  in  Parliament,  on  such 
questions  as  the  East  Retford  one, 
his  virtuous  indignation  against  cor- 
rupt electors  knew  no  limits.'  He 
and  his  Whig  brethren  knew  they 
were  indebted  for  thejr  seats  to  the 
basest  corruption  ;  still  they  labmir- 
ed  to  strip  ignorant  burgesses  of  the 
franchise  by  wholesale,  who  would 
never  have  been  bribed  had  it  not 
been  from  their  own  seductions  and 
temptations. 

In  passing  from  voter  to  voter,  gain- 
ed .  in  this  manner,  the  party  of  tin- 
Whig  raises,  the  shout— "  Hurrah  for 
Purity  of  Election !" 

Then  the  Whig  committee-men  rt  - 
sort  to  cpmpulsiun.  They  terrify 
tradesmen,  tenants,  and  servants  in- 
to the  surrender  of  their  votes  by 
threats  of  the  loss  of  business,  diK- 
charge,  and  dismissal. 

After  gaining  votes  in  this  manner, 
they  triumphantly  cry — "  Hurrah  fcr 
Independence  and  Freedom  of  Elec- 
tion !" 

The  committee-men  of  the  Minis- 
terialist vie  with  them  in  the  use  of 
similar  means. 

While  this  is  in  execution,  the  la- 
dies are  not  idle.  Lovely  women, 
the  members  of  haughty  and  opulent 
families,  are  seen  humbly  soliciting 
petty  tradesmen  and  labourers.  One 
beautiful  creature,  whose  charms 
might  subdue  the  most  stubborn  re- 
solution, and  who  might  be  thought 
incapable  of  ottering  homage  to  man, 
is  seen  squeezing  the  greasy  hand  of 
a  butcher.  Another  employs  the 
witcheries  of  a  tongue,  which  might 
be  imagined  Unapt  to  articulate  other 
sounds  than  those  of  purity  and  ti- 
midity, in  uttering  the  filthy  and 'in- 
sincere slang  of  party  to  a  dustman. 

We  pause  from  disgust,  only  add~ 
ing,  thai;  the  V. "liirr,  after  keeping  the 
poll  open  to  the  Ust,  and  buying  up 
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the  out-voters  at  enormous  cost,  is 
thrown  out. 

The  members  here  are  elected  on 
mi  principle  of  public  or  local  good. 
At  the  best,  the  one  is  sent  to  support 
the  Ministry,  and  the  other  the  Op- 
portion,  in  any  thing  however  injuri- 
ous met  cly  because  it  is  the  Ministry 
or  Opposition.  To  this,  the  interests 
of  both  the  empire  and  the  borough 
are  made  subservient.  But  with  re- 
gard to  one  of  them,  he  is  really 
elected  in  utter  contempt  of  what 
he  may  do  as  a  legislator,  solely  that 
the  burgesses  may  extract  corrupt 
private  gain  from4he  exercise  of  the 
franchise.  Both  the  members  are 
grossly  incompetent  in  talent  and 
knowledge;  and  both  are  opposed 
to  the  mass  of  the  burgesses  m  es- 
sential principle,  and  supporters  of 
the  policy  which  is  scourging  the  bo- 
rough as  severely  as  the  empire. 
Pledged  to  nothing  save  bondage  to 
party  and  faction ;  openly  exempted 
from  obedience  to  the  sentiments  of 
their  constituents ;  and  convinced 
that  such  obedience  will  rather  in- 
jure than  benefit  them  at  a  future 
election,  they  act  in  Parliament  as 
though  they  had  no  constituents. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  best  of 
the  open  boroughs.  Of  all  free  ones 
we  will  say  generally, 

1.  The  more  independent  and  in- 
telligent burgesses  make  no  effort  to 
obtai  n  proper  representatives.  They 
leave  all  to  chance ;  if  their  old  mem- 
bers be  in  the  highest  degree  incom- 
petent, they  return  them  again,  un- 
less strangers  make  a  voluntary  offer; 
if  these  members  resign,  they  remain 
passive,  and  retain  any  strangers  who 
mayspontaneouslycomein  their  way. 
They  have  it  in  their  power  to  elect 
at  least  one  townsman  of  excellent 
character  and  qualifications,  but  they 
will  not  attempt  it. 

2.  If  the  other  burgesses  endeavour 
to  prevail  on  an  individual  to  offer 
himself,  they  make  character  and 
qualifications     secondary    matters. 
Their  object  is  to  serve  their  party 
animosity  and  personal  cupidity,  re- 
gardless of  what  he  may  be,  and  do, 
m  Parliament 

3.  Almost    half  their    members 
must  of  necessity  be   incompetent, 
profligate  men,  from  tin-  M--tem  on 
which  the  lower  classes  of  the  elec- 
tors vote. 

4.  In  so  far  as  they  each  return  a 
Ministerialist  and  a  Whig,  they  practi- 


cally, in  respect  of  leading  state 
ipie-tions,  deprive  themselves  of  re- 
presentatives, by  causing  them  to 
neutralize  each  other.  In  so  far  as 
they  return  members  of  the  same 
creed,  they  do  it  by  accident,  or  on 
vicious  grounds,  consequently  the 
members  give  no  correct  represent- 
ation of  their  sentiment-.  Such  mem- 
bers, to  a  large  extent, hold  the  majo- 
rity in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
from  the  reprehensible  manner  in 
which  so  many  of  them  are  chosen, 
they  make  this  majority — that  is.prac- 
tically  make  the  House  itself— in- 
competent and  profligate;  instead  of 
identifying  this  majority,  and  thereby 
Parliament,  with  the  national  majo- 
rity, they  place  them  in  opposition. 

But  are  there  no  pledges  exacted 
and  given  on  great  state  ques- 
tions ?  There  are  such,  but  in  ge- 
neral, they  are  exacted  and  'given, 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  party  and 
faction ;  if  they  can  be  used  to  in- 
flame and  delude  the  electors  to 
the  guilty  profit  of  the  faction  and 
the  candidate,  they  are  pompously 
put  forward;  if  not,  they  are  not 
mentioned.  It  is  perceived  that  a 
certain  set  of  candidates  and  their 
supporters  maybe  served  by  the  cry 
of  «  Cheap  bread !"  And  it  is  there- 
fore raised;  a  pledge  is  demanded 
from  the  candidates  that  they  will 
vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  corn  law. 
What  is  the  real  character  of  this 
pledge  ?  Is  it  to  bind  them  to  act  on 
the  question  according  to  fact  and 
argument,  the  rights  of  one  part  of 
the  community,  and  the  weal  of  the 
whole?  No.  It  is  to  bind  them  to 
do,  in  utter  contempt  of  these  things, 
what  will  rob,  ruin,  and  starve  half 
the  population,  to  the  unspeakable 
injury  of  the  remainder. 

Another  pledge  is  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  Slavery  in  the  West  India  Co- 
lonies. Do  those  who  call  for  it  un- 
derstand the  question  ?  They  are  ig- 
norant of  it  in  the  last  degree.  Is  it 
that  the  abolition  may  be  accomplish- 
ed in  the  cautious,  gradual  manner 
called  for  even  more" by  the  interests 
of  the  slaves  than  by  those  of  their 
proprietors  ?  No ;  it  is,  that  the  aboli- 
tion may  be  made  in  mad  disregard 
of  fact  and  circumstance  to  the  ruin 
of  both  slaves  and  colonies,  and  the 
grievous  loss  of  the  empire. 

A  third  pledge  i«  for  the  reduction 
of  taxes.  Does  it  mean  that  such 
reduction  shall  proceed  on  dispas- 
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sionate  investigation,  and  be  kept  in 
harmony  with  public  honesty  and 
good  ?  No ;  its  meaning  is,  that  the 
candidates  shall  do,  what  can  only 
be  done  through  the  robbery  of  the 
public  creditor,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
public  interest. 

XThese  pledges,  we  say,  are  called 
for  solely  to  inflame  and  delude  the 
ignorant  for  the  benefit  of  party  and 
faction ;  and  each  involves  the  plun- 
der, ruin,  and  misery  of  a  large  part 
of  the  population,  and  the  infliction 
of  vast  loss  and  evil  on  the  empire 
in  the  aggregate ;  each  is  calculated 
to  swell  the  mass  of  bankruptcy  and 
hunger,  and  destroy  still  farther  the 
sources  of  national  existence.  Are 
they  counterpoised  by  none  of  an 
opposite  character  ?  Do  not  inde- 
pendence and  patriotism  meet  them 
with  others,  addressed  to  reason  and 
integrity,  and  calculated  to  remove 
suffering,  and  restore  prosperity? 

Agriculture,  the  Shipping,  and 
other  Interests,  are  enduring  great 
loss  and  distress — Is  no  pledge  de- 
manded on  their  behalf,  of  impartial 
enquiry  touching  cause  and  remedy? 
fe.  The  West  India  Colonies  are  in  ex- 
treme suffering,  which  injures  greatly 
the  community  at  home— Is  no  pledge 
coupled  with  the  slavery  one,  that 
their  condition  shall  be  dispassion- 
ately examined  in  order  to  administer 
relief? 

The  revenue  is  sinking — Is  no 
pledge  called  for  of  full  enquiry  into 
the  causes  ? 

A  vast  portion  of  the  working 
classes  are  enduring  bitter  want  and 
wretchedness,  from  inability  to  pro- 
cure a  sufficiency  of  employment—- 
Is no  pledge  here  insisted  on  of  ho- 
nest enquiry  and  remedy  ? 

Another  vast  portion  of  these  class- 
es are  enduring  such  want  and  wretch- 
edness, because  the  extreme  of  toil 
will  not  enable  them  to  earn  a  suffi- 
ciency of  necessaries — Is  no  pledge 
of  enquiry  and  remedy  here  de- 
manded ? 

The  community  generally  is  over- 
whelmed with  grievous  loss  and  dis- 
tress— Is  no  pledge  rigorously  exact- 
ed hereof  searching  investigation  and 
adequate  remedy  ? 

These  questions  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative;  party  and  faction 
have  their  pledge-grinders,  but  not 
the  empire.  Pledges  abound  to  de- 
lude, but  not  to  instruct—  to  destroy, 


but  not  to  save— to  take  away  bread, 
but  not  to  bestow  it — to  overthrow 
the  empire,  but  not  to  give  it  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  The  pledges 
imposed  on  the  members  are  con- 
finedto  the  production  of  confiscation, 
beggary,  hunger,  nakedness,  igno- 
rance, barbarism,  misery,  crime,  and 
public  ruin.  Were  the  counter  ones 
we  have  named  proposed,  all  sides, 
and  especially  those  the  most  likely 
to  benefit  from  them,  would  hoot  and 
mob  the  proposers  from  the  hustings. 

Shall  we  be  silent  touching  the 
elections  of  Scotland,  which  are  fa- 
shioned and  restricted  in  so  exqui- 
site a  manner,  that  even  party  can 
raise  no  promising  contest  in  them, 
fitness  of  candidate  cannot  force  it- 
self into  their  notice,  and  almost 
every  elector  can,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, find  a  market  for  his  vote  with 
the  Ministry  ?  Shame  on  the  rulers 
who  buy  Scotch  burghs  by  whole- 
sale, and  then  disfranchise  and  inflict 
corporeal  punishment  on  the  poor 
English  burgess  for  receiving  a  few 
pounds  for  his  plumper !  If  Mr  Hume 
may  be  believed,  independence  and 
patriotism  can  only  reach  the  odd  five 
of  the  forty-five  members;  and  if 
history  may  be  looked  at,  talent  and 
eloquence  are  kept  in  hopeless  ex- 
clusion from  the  whole  forty-five. 
On  any  question  which  is  purely 
Scottish,  and  which  frets  the  spirit 
of  nationality  in  Scotland,  they  may 
shew  tongue  and  mettle ;  but  in  re- 
gard to  English  questions,  or  those 
which  belong  to  the  empire  gene- 
rally, eight-ninths  of  them  are  the 
menials  of  government,  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  public  feelingand  interest. 

And  must  we  not  speak  of  the  Irish 
elections  ?  Here  we  have,  in  proud 
contrast,  sturdy  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  elector;  so  fiercely 
independent  is  the  latter,  that  he  even 
spurns  from  him  the  fetters  of  his 
landlord.  What  are  the  fruits  ?  In, 
Ireland,  above  all  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  elector  needs 
wise  legislation  to  improve  his  con- 
dition ;  here  we  have  want,  wretch- 
edness, barbarism,  and  evil  habits 
almost  without  parallel,  and  which 
wholesome  laws  alone  can  remove ; 
to  the  gifted  legislator,  here  is  the 
field  which  abounds  beyond  all  others 
in  legitimate  employment  for  talent 
and  eloquence.  Surely,  then,  the 
electors  can  only  be  appealed  to  on 
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purely  national— can  only  be     the  other :    Hut  what  are  the-  •  \\  ho 

thus  contribute  MI  powerfully  to  form 
the  majority  of  the  Hon-e  of  Com- 
mons ''.  They  are  menials  of  the  Mi- 
nistry— men  who  in  general  never 
look  at  public  interest,  national  sen- 
timent, or  any  thing  save  the  Mini- 
ster's will,  from  sordid  -elli-lm.---. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  composi- 
tion of  the  New  House  of  Common- . 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  tuo 
grand  parties  of  the  Ministei  iali-t- 
and  the  Whigs:  tlie  representatives 
who  form  them  are  elected  on  the 
principle  of  obeying  their  leaders 
only,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  weal 
and  voice  of  the  community ;  the 
personal  interests  of  these  leaders 
perpetually  clash  with  those  of  tl.e 
empire.  The  parties,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, neutralize  each  other;  therefore, 
when  they  do  not  act  to  produce  evil, 
the  representatives  they  consist  of 
are  virtually  nominal  ones,  who  de- 
prive their  constituents  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise. 

Next,  we  have  the  members  re- 
turned by  the  East  and  West  India 
bodies,  and  similar  corporations  ; 
they,  of  course,  are  the  instruments 
of  these  bodies,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  public  interests  and  feelings. 
Then  we  have  the  independent 
members.  The  system  on  which  they 
are  elected  prohibits  them,  in  a  large 
degree,  from  being  other  than  imbe- 
cile and  ignorant,  profligate  and  re- 
gardless of  the  country.  Some  of 
them  buy  their  seats  for  corrupt  pur- 
poses, and  others  are  returned  by 
the  most  corrupt  means. 

Looking  at  the  balance  between 
tlie  two  grand  parties  which  practi- 
cally forms  tlie  House  of  Common-, 
we  find  tliat  it  is  composed,  1.  ( >f 
English  members  who  have  been 
elected  without  regard  to  fitnes*, 
who  are,  above  the  influence  of  their 
constituents,  who  are  incapable  and 
without  principle,  and  who,  if  they 
have  any  bonds  imposed  on  them  in 
the  shape  of  creed  and  pledge,  have 
only  such  as  will  bind  them  to  the 
production  of  evil.  2.  Of  Scotch 
members  who  cannot  be  reached  by 
public  feeling,  and  who  have  been 
elected  to  Le  the  Ministry's  merce- 
naries. And  3.  Of  Irish  members 
who  are  regardless  of  constituents, 
and  make  themselves  such  merce- 
naries from  corrupt  motive*.  Thi* 
balance  comprehend-*  a  *pr1 


wnn  by  pn>lev»iom  to  labour  ration* 
ally  aad  zealously  for  the  bettering 
of  their  circuiutiUncc-.  Alas  I  woe.  to 
the  candidate  who  may  try  to  IM'UI  a 
Beat  from  them  on  such  ^rounds  and 
profe-sion-  !  I  lere  are  tho  grand  par- 
ties of  Protestant  and  Catholic;  to 
gather  what  may  eHcape  them,  we 
have  the  grand  oues  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy ami  tin-  Independents;  and  to 
pi.'M-nt  any  gleanings,  we  have  tlie 
grand  oues  of  tlie  landlords,  nnd  tlie 
combined  demagogues  and  Catholic 
Priesthood.  Of'  course,  we  have  no 
real  Iribh  party — no  party  for  giving 
food  and  raiment,  competence  and 
prosperity,  to  the  electors ;  there  is 
not  refuse  left  to  form  even,  the  sem- 
blance of  such  a  party. 

The  elections  are  naturally  furi- 
ously contested;  the  "  mad  blood," 
as  O'Connell  calls  it,  of  the  electors, 
makes  them  a  matter  of  bludgeon- 
work, — a  war  of  physical  strength, 
which  must  be  decided  by  wounds 
and  slaughter,  as  well  as  votes.  The 
contests  turn  on  the  efforts  of  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholic-,  the  landlords 
and  tenants,  the  general  aristocracy, 
and  the  combined  demagogues  and 
priests,  to  triumph  over  each  other, 
merely  to  return  members  of  the  same 
general  creed,  and  equally  regardless 
of  In-lainl'-  weal.  The  candidate  of 
the  Protestants,  or  the  landlords,  dif- 
fers not  in  general  from  the  one  of 
the  ( 'at hulk--,  or  the  peasantry ;  both 
will  act  alike  in  Parliament  To  elect 
practically  the  same  men — the  same 
toes  and  betrayers— Protestants  and 
Catholics  tear  each  other  to  pieces  ; 
tenant-  provoke  the  iron  grasp  of  the 
law,  expulsion  from  home,  and  tin- 
most  liopeless  ruin,  and  the  people 
maim  and  murder  each  other.  ()u 
the  hustings,  tlie  candidates  scarcely 
profess  to  differ  beyond  tlie  8euselc--« 
animosities  of  their  parties;  and  in 
Parliament,  they  form  one  harmoni- 
ous whole,  bartering  Ireland,  and 
every  thing  else,  to  the  Ministry,  for 
the  means  of  gorging  their  extrava- 
gance and  licentiousness. 

The  doctrine  is  threadbare  enough 
that  extremes  meet.  The  extreme 
of  restriction  in  Scotland,  and  that 
of  freedom  in  Ireland,  return  mem- 
bers of  the  same  character.  The 
members  here  do  not  neutralize  each 
other — almost  all  stand  on  o»e  Ride 
to  bear  down  the  few  exceptions.  OH 
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of  able,  patriotic  men ;  but  they  are 
in  a  minority,  and  powerless.  It 
consists  principally  of  such  Scotch 
and  Irish  members  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, and,  of  course,  they  really 
form  the  House  of  Commons.  For 
some  time,  the  English  members,  as 
a  whole,  have  been  in  the  minority  ; 
and  these  Scotch  and  Irish  ones  have 
held  the  majority  and  ruled  the  em- 
pire. 

No  one  can  feel  surprised  if  such 
a  House  of  Commons  do  not  work 
well ;  on  the  contrary,  sensible  people 
may  exclaim — How  can  it  be  pe- 
vented  from  destroying  the  empire  V 
We  can  only  return  this  answer — It 
is  so  prevented  by  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  Ministerial  and  Whig  lead- 
ers. If  they  become  savage,  they  can 
cause  it  to  devour  the  community ; 
if  they  in  late  years  had  wished  it  to 
sweep  away  laws  and  institutions, 
prosperity  and  happiness,  property, 
bread,  clothes,  and  shelter,  with  infi- 
nitely more  rapidity  than  it  did,  it 
would  have  been  their  instrument. 

Now  comes  an  admirable  part  of 
the  matter.  The  new  House  ot  Com- 
mons assembles,  and  lo !  the  worthy 
electors  are  horror-struck  at  its  con- 
duct ;  they  cannot  sufficiently  marvel 
at  its  ignorance  and  incapacity,  its 
corruption  and  profligacy,  its  destitu- 
tion of  sympathy  with  public  feeling, 
and  its  abandoned  scorn  of  the  public 
voice.  They  complain,  and  it  laughs 
at  them  ;  they  petition,  and  it  covers 
them  with  insult.  They  get  mighti- 
ly angered,  and  make  a  display  of 
virtuous,  patriotic  words,  quite  en- 
chanting. The  men  who  will  not 
make  the  smallest  effort  to  obtain 
proper  representatives — those  who 
will  support  none  but  servile  tools  of 
party — those  who  compel  their  de- 
pendents to  vote  for  such  tools — 
those  who  support  the  brainless,  pro- 
fligate candidate  against  the  wise  and 
'virtuous  one — those  who  bind  their 
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candidates  to  strip  theni  of  their  pos- 
sessions— the  dolt  who  rotes  for  the 
"  Third  Man,"  no  matter  what  he 
may  be — the  knave  who  uses  the 
franchise  only  to  extract  the  greatest 
portion  of  criminal  gain  from  it — and 
the  traitors  who  sell  themselves  in 
the  lump,  like  a  drove  of  cattle,  to  the 
highest  bidder — all  harmoniously  join 
in  vituperating  the  House,  and  call- 
ing for  its  Radical  Reform. 

Let  Parliament  be  dissolved,  and 
these  fine,  free,  independent,  and  pa- 
triotic electors  will  all  act  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  at  the  election. 

Remedy ! — yes,  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
man nature,  let  it  be  granted !  Re- 
form—Radical Reform! — yes,  for 
the  salvation  of  our  beloved  country, 
let  it  be  no  longer  delayed.  But 
what  Radical  Reform  ?  That  of  the 
electors — the  Radical  Reformers. 
Without  this,  the  House  of  Commons, 
however  it  may  be  changed,  will  not 
be  reformed.  What — smite  the  cor- 
rupt boroughmonger,  and  spare  the 
more  corrupt  supporter  of  the  "  Third 
Man  ?" — remove  the  impurities  and 
criminalities  of  the  close  borough, 
and  preserve  the  greater  impurities 
and  criminalities  of  the  open  one  ? 
Away  with  the  folly  !  and  let  us  hear 
something  befitting  statesmen  to  ut- 
ter. Give  us  intelligent,  virtuous, 
independent,  patriotic  electors ;  and 
we  shall  find  in  them  a  House  of 
Commons  of  similar  character.  They 
will  reform  the  House,  not  only  in 
effect,  but  in  construction ;  they  will 
work  the  miracle  of  compelling  it  to 
reform  itself.  If  this  be  denied  us, 
we  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  mat- 
ter, and  exclaim  in  the  delirious  mer- 
riment of  a  General  Election — Hur- 
rah !  for  a  House  of  Commons  inca- 
pable and  corrupt ;  severed  from  the 
feelings  of  the  community,  and  con- 
temptuously hostile  to  its  prayers  ! — 
HURRAH  !  FOR  THE  FALL  OF  THE  BRI- 
TISH EMPIRE  ! 
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Ho  !  hearty  Steeple-chasers, 

Ho!  gallants  of  the  Turf; 

Come,  see  our  Ocean-racers, 

Our  leapers  of  the  surf  I—- 

See the  foiPd  waves  split  and  blazing,' 

Round  our  bows  untired  and  free,  — 

Leave  your  wearied  steeds  a-grazing, 

And  come  with  us  to  Sea. 

n. 

Ho  !  Sporters  of  the  Fancy, 
Leave  —  leave  your  bloody  cheer, 
Your  ring's  compass  unchancy, 
For  that  we're  boxing  here  : 
Our  Sea-champion,  you'll  find  her 
Crossbuttocking  the  wave  ; 
The  wave  will  rise  behind  her, 
Nor  feel  the  fall  she  gave. 

in. 

Blythe  Brethren  of  the  Angle, 
Leave  tr  outing-pools,  and  come 
Where  shoals,  like  rainbows,  spangle 
The  whale's  and  crakeu's  home. 
Leave  silken  tackle  tender, 
And  rushlike  rod,  so  fine,— 
Come  feel  a  shoulder-bender, 
Tug  at  a  ten-hook  line  ! 

IV. 

Leave,  Bucks,  your  dainty  dresses, 
Uncurl  your  hair  again  ; 
Or  bring  your  woman's  tresses— 
Our  spray  will  make  you  men  ! 
Come  —  leave  that  trick  of  toilet, 
The  glove,  upon  the  strand, 
Our  tarr'd  tackle  would  soil  it  — 
Come—  men  in  heart  and  hand  ! 

v. 

Leave,  Scholar,  in  thy  study, 
The  Ithacan  to  sail, 
The  type-storm  ne'er  will  ruddy, 
Like  our  breeze,  thy  cheek  so  pale. 
Leave—  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
Leave  —  Doctors  of  the  Law— 
The  land  a  day  in  unity  —  'm 
Split  seas  instead  of  straws  ! 

VI. 

But  whether  Scholars  zealous, 

Or  Bucks,  or  Bloods,  ye  be, 

Leave  —  all  who  are  Good  Fellows—* 

No  jot  of  jollity! 

For  wit,  like  wine-cups  flowing, 

And  manly  mirth  and  glee, 

sn  life  at  ten  knots  going  — 

Then  come  with  us  to  Sea  ! 

BEL*  AST,  WA  June,  1830. 
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PLEASURE  in  the  way  we  like  it — 
is  a  toast  or  prayer  of  an  ancient 
date.  Now,  what  think  ye,  most 
comfortable  of  subscribers,  of  being 
posted,  for  hours,  by  the  side  of  a 
river,  or  anchored,  half  a  night,  among 
the  chilling  winds  in  a  creek,  watch- 
ing for  wild-fowl,  perhaps  up  to  the 
knees,  or  even  elbows,  in  sludge,mud, 
and  mire,  or  lying  diffused  thereon, 
motionless  as  a  dead  body  left  by  the 
ebbing  tide?  The  bare  idea  makes 
you  shiver  as  you  are  voluptuously 
lolling  all  your  lazy  length  on  a  sofa, 
imbedded  in  cushions,  with  Maga  on 
your  bosom.  Yet  such  spirits  as  Co- 
lonel Hawker  and  Christopher  North 
pursue  such  pastime  with  a  passion 
that  transcends  that  of  the  honey- 
moon. Cold !  What  the  deuce  can 
make  a  man*cold  who  is  in  moment- 
ary expectation  of  a  flight  of  wild- 
feese  or  swans  wheeling  over  his 
ead  in  the  darkness,  and  then  set- 
tling on  a  shoal  within  shot,  some 
thousand  strong  ?  Not  all  the  sleet 
that  ever  storm-driven  bashed  into 
a  human  face ;  not  all  the  frost  that 
ever  transformed  human  whiskers 
into  icicles;  not  all  the  winds  that 
ever  searched,  not  all  the  rains  that 
ever  soaked,  can,  in  such  a  condition, 
chill  a  true  sportsman's  blood !  There 
is  a  fire  in  his  heart,  and  a  fire  in 
his  brain — the  two  principal  rooms 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Soul.  Hope,  the 
instant  the  flame  flags,  flings  in  fresh 
fuel,  and  Desire  sweeps  away  the 
ashes. 

But  think  not  from  this,  that  when 
shooting  wild-fowl  by  night,  either 
Colonel  Hawker  or  We  are  stark- 
naked,  or  even  thinly  clad.  The  re- 
verse is  the  truth.  It  would  do  your 
heart  good  to  see  our  water-boots. 
Placed  beside  them,  the  jack-boots 
of  a  French  postilion  would  seem 
mere  shadows — absolute  spectres- 
wraiths.  The  Colonel  purchases  his— 
so  do  we  after  his  example— ready 
made  from  Mr  Cox  in  Poole,  whose 
principal  business  is  exportation  of 
them  to  Newfoundland.  Not  that  Mr 
Short  of  East  Yarmouth  is  not  also  a 
miraculous  water-bootmaker.  Some 
of  the  fen  sportsmen  indeed  call  him 
the  "  Emperor  of  the  bootmakers." 
But  we  glory  in  Cox.  So  far  from  be- 
ing hard  to  the  feet— or  heavy—why, 


they  are  the  softest  possible  wear, 
and  are  very  light.  They  come  al- 
most as  far  above  our  knees  as  our 
fork  will  admit;  and  we  may  well 
wonder,  with  Colonel  Hawker,  at  the 
ignorance  or  infatuation  of  crack 
coachmen  and  guards,  who  in  rain 
and  snow  are  never  seen  in  Coxes 
or  Shorts,  and  consequently  are  all 
cut  off  in  the  prime  ot  life, 

"  Some  sleeping  kill'd— 
All  murder'd  1" 

For  these  life -preservers  various 
dressings  are  recommended,  though 
perhaps,  as  the  Colonel  says,  any 
grease  may  answer.  But  the  first 
and  most  effectual  application  should 
be  tar,  tallow,  and  bees'  wax  melted, 
(not  too  warm — not  too  warm,  mind 
ye,)  and  then  poured  into  the  boots, 
which,  after  having  had  this  compo- 
sition shaken  intoj  every  part  of  them, 
should  be  hung  up  to  let  it  run  out. 
By  this  dressing,  and  the  sacrifice  (not 
ruinous  to  a  man  of  moderate  means) 
of  the  first  pair  of  stockings  that  fol- 
lows it,  you,  at  least  we,  may  walk  in 
any  river  or  sea  with  more  comfort 
than  a  Bond  Street  lounger — in  the 
articles  he  supposes  and  calls  boots- 
could  cross  the  street  after  a  shower 
sufficient  to  lay  the  dust.  But  sup- 
pose your  heel  should  get  galled? 
Then,  beware  of  the  surgeon's  dia- 
chylon-plaster. In  cold  weather  it 
curls  up,  and  torments  you  so  much 
in  walking,  that  you  soon  become 
lame  again,  and  then  wish  the  doctor 
at  Jericho.  Go,  then — we  beseech 
you  with  Colonel  Hawker — to  God- 
frey's, or  some  other  first-rate  chemist, 
in  order  to  get  the  sticking-plaster  in 
perfection,  as  many  a  one,  besides 
Editors,  has  poisoned  his  heels  from 
want  of  a  genuine  article,  and  been 
forced  to  give  up  his  work.  Mind- 
let  the  plaster — before  application — 
for  a  moment  be  heated  by  the  fire 
as  well  as  wetted — and  then — pro- 
vided it  has  been  stamped  by  a  wad- 
ding-punch— and  that,  when  on  and 
dry,  you  put  over  it  a  little  cold 
cream,  or  any  kind  of  grease — it  will 
stick  as  fast,  or  faster  than  your  own 
skin,  and  adhere  to  your  heels  when 
perhaps  they  have  been  deserted  by  all 
the  whole  world.  WTater-boots  must 
always  be  worn— mind  that— with,  an 
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deblocking*  «f  iHV*tatfent  «|iiality 
—ouch  an  Sampihar  hose— which  the 
<  <>. one!  purchase*  from  Mr  Otley  in 
Sidney'*  Alloy.  Over  our  boob*  we 
diau-  a  pair  of  short,  loose  sailcloth 
tiot**pni — or  if  the  thermometer  be 
about  Zero — of  Flushing  coating. 
We  jiidrre  it  needless  to  hint  that  we 
had  previously  cased  our  thighs  in 
stout  ilrfnnel-drawers,  and  that  never 
but  once  in  our  lives — and  the  effect 
had  nearly  been  fatal — did  we  omit 
the  more  than  ceremony  of  pulling 
on  a  pair  of  the  strongest  breeches. 
With  regard  to  farther  covering  for 
the  body, over  flannel  and  linen  shirts 
— could  he  ensure  not  getting  wet — 
the  Colonel  would  prefer  leather. 
But  taking  all  weathers,  a  shag 
waistcoat — shag  both  before  and  be- 
hind— is  best.  Under  this  waistcoat 
'should  be  worn  a  Flushing-frock, 
and  over  it  a  short  jacket,  of  either 
drab-cloth  or  swanskin.  Mr  Lloyd, 
13,  Old  Bond  street,  has  invented  an 
excellent,  though  simple,  defender 
for  the  chest,  which  he  calls  an  An- 
glesey; and  a  large  shawl  handkerchief 
should  be  worn  over  the  collar.  A 
pair  of  worsted  wristbands,  sold  by 
the  name  of  muffaties,  should  be 
worn  with  cloth  gloves;  and  over 
gloves  and  all,  a  large  and  long  pair 
of  double  swanskin'cuffs,  which  are 
as  warm  as  any  muff,  and  may  be 
drawn  or  shook  off  in  an  instant,  when 
you  want  your  right  hand  for  the 
trigger.  Now  for  our  Surtout,  by 
way  of  Dreadnought.  It  is  made  from 
a  recipe  given  us  by  the  Colonel, 
who  rightly  conceives  it'  may  be  of 
great  service  to  every  class  of  the 
community,  except  tailors  who  might 
lose  business  by  it,  and  their  satel- 
lites the  dandies,  who  would  faint  at 
the  sight  of  it.  Colonel  Hawker  no- 
bly acknowledges  that  he  was  not 
the  inventor  of  this  Dreadnought. 
'He  got  the  recipe  at  Waterton,  in 
Tforfolk,  from  the  factotum  of  all 
the  wet-work,  one  Larry  Rogers, 
who  cnlh  it  his  «  Sotf-tcesttr.'"  In 
this  di-i'-i — with  water-boots  and 
over-alls,  every  thing  but  a  man's 
which  the  Colonel  well  re- 
ii'iarks  he  may  defend  with  eo£r<rles, 
h&  ihouth  and  no«e,  which  he 
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may  fortify  at  MPHM-S  Frilmrgfeifc 
HS  independent  or  rain  st-  a  Charley 
in  his  watch-box.  Only  think  of  it 
— it  is  so  light  and  convenient  for  the 
arms,  that  you  may  walk,  ride,  run, 
or  take  any  exercise  whatever,  with- 
out being  heated  as  with  other  sur- 
tout*.  But  you  will  say — Pray  de- 
srribe  this  "  Larry  Rogers'  Sou'-west- 
er !"  Be  patient.  Well,  then,  it  is 
a  loose  over-all  frock-coat  of  Russia- 
duck — with  a  hood  or  cap  with  a  flap 
behind,  like  that  of  a  coalheavcr. 
Into  the  outside  of  the  whole  npp;<- 
rel  Is  well  worked  with  a  clean  paint- 
brush, the  first  coating  of  two  quart « 
and  a  half  of  linseed  oil,  boiled  down 
from  three  quarts  in  about  three 
hours.  Havingdried  the  dreadnought 
in  the  air  every  dry  day  for  a  fort- 
night, John  gives  it  a  second  coating ; 
so  that  now,  if  held  up,  it  would  bold 
gallons  of  water,  like  a  pail  with- 
out a  flaw.  This  garment.  Colonel 
Hawker  says — for  we  never  used 
ours  in  that  capacity — if  made  dou- 
ble-breasted, with  buttons  only  on 
the  right  side,  and  none  on  Ac 
sleeves,  which  should  be  sewn  close, 
is,  without  exception,  the  best  he 
ever  used  for  throwing  a  castii 
The  man — Lord  Wellington  exrept- 
ed — who  walks  with  an  umbrella  un- 
der his  arm,  or  over  his  head,  through 
the  streets  of  a  populous  city,  i-  a 
monster  not  fit  to  live;  but  a  large 
old  umbrella,  fitted  up  with  brown 
oiled  Holland,  is  the  greatest  possible 
comfort  and  shelter  to  men  in  a  punt. 
Moreover,  it  makes  a  capital  niLzen- 
sail  when  going  before  the  wind,  and 
is  a  complete  shield  to  you  and  your 
man  from  the  shaking  of  a  wet  do,-. 
The  man,  therefore,  who,  in  *ucn 
circumstances,  does  not  use  one,  i«  not 
fit  to  die. — We  had  almost  fonrot  our 
cap.  It  is  of  the  same  swanskin  as 
our  jacket,  and  under  it  we  wear  a 
Welsh  wig.  There  we  are  in  your 
mind's  eye — and  do  not  you  think 
( 'liristopher  North  must  stand  in  this 
rig,  to  John  Watson  Gordon,  for  the 
next  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Aca- 
demy ? 

Colonel  Hawker  is  one  of  the  btst 
shots  in  England,  and  his  Instruc- 
tions to  Sportsmen,*  the  very  be-t 
book  we  have  on  the  subject.  It  has 
gone  through  many  editions,  and  will 
go  through  many  more;  nor  can  we 
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suppose  the  time  when  it  shall  be 
superseded  by  a  superior  work.  It 
is  rich. iu  the  fruits  of  long  experi- 
ence ;  and  the  Colonel  perspicuously 
expresses  his  practice,  with  a  dis- 
dain of  all  parade,  rigmarole,  quack- 
ery, or  exaggeration.  It  would  be 
impossible  regularly  to  review  a  vo- 
lume so  full  of  minute  details;  but 
we  shall  select  a  few  sections  which 
may  be  made  not  a  little  interesting, 
we  think,  even  to  such  of  our  read- 
ers as  never  let  off  a  gun  in  their 
lives — even  to  our  fair  readers,  who 
are  prohibited  by  their  sex  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between 
powder  and  shot.  We  have  often 
observed  that  females  are  as  much 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  shot-belt  as 
at  that  of  a  powder-flask.  A  mus- 
ket ball  lying  far  from  the  fire,  some 
few  of  them  can  regard  with  tolerable 
composure;  but  No.  7  they  expect 
to  explode  like  nitre  if  they  but 
touch  it  with  the  lustre  of  their 
eyes.  Yet  even  they  may  read  with 
interest  a  description  of  "  Wild-Fowl 
Shooting,"  abridged  by  Kit  from 
the  Colonel.  Formal  extracts  in 
small  type  are  cumbrous  in  a  com- 
position of  moderate  length,  and 
break  the  charm  of  continuity ;  so, 
as  is  our  use  and  wont  with  able 
writers,  like  Lloyd  and  Hawker,  we 
shall  help  ourselves  to  all  the  best 
things,  and  by  breathing  through  the 
whole  something  of  our  own  spirit 
and  speech,  probably  prod uce  a  very 
superior  article. 

The  Colonel  laughs,  like  an  old 
soldier,  at  the  want  of  gumption  ex- 
hibited by  most  persons  who  are  de- 
sirous of  slap-banging  at  wild-fowl. 
They  usually  drive  to  an  inn  on  the 
coast,  and  call  the  waiter,  who  re- 
commends an  honest  boatman,  for 
whom  Boots  is  instantly  dispatch- 
ed. On  his  arrival,  being  as  much 
distinguished  for  slmrp-sightedness 
as  for  integrity,  he  sees  your  fever- 
ish anxiety  to  be  off,  and  screws  you 
up  to  the  highest  sticking-place  of 
price.  He  shews  you  thousands  of 
birds,  all  jabbling,  and  dabbling,  and 
paddling  away  in  places  where  he 
well  knows  no  boat  built  by  man,  or 
devil  either,  can  ever  get  at  them; 
that  your  reputation  as  a  fowlor  may, 
on  your  return  to  Boniface's,  burn 
bright,  he  accommodates  you  with  a 
few  of  his  own  killing,  the  day,  or 
perhaps  the  week  before,  charging  a 


teal  at  a  goose,  a  goose  at  a  swan, 
and  a  swan  at  a  respectable  deposit 
in  the  bank' — and  to-day  ends  with 
your  having  bagged  perhaps  a  cou- 
ple of  gulls,  each  nearly  as  large  as 
yourself,  and  to-morrow  begins  with 
your  somewhat  sulkily  discharging 
a  ten-pound  bill.  Gentlemen-shoot- 
ers, too,  are  generally  averse  to  get 
covered  all  over  with  mud  and  mire 
— nay  often  will  not  go  low  enough 
for  fear  of  dirtying  their  knees,  and 
trust  too  much  to  their  crack  shoot- 
ing at  long  distances — while  your 
rustic  red-reaver,  whose  knees  are 
barkened  with  sludge  from  January 
to  December,  crawls  close  upon  the 
birds  like  a  serpent. 

The  least  scientificsort  of  wild-fowl 
shooting  is  called  "FLIGHT-SHOOTING." 
Most  wild-fowl  keep  constantly  pass- 
ing in  small  "  trips"  about  the  dusk  of 
the  evening;  and  after  having  collect- 
ed in  the  night,  they  return  in  a  few 
large  flocks  at  or  before  the  dawn  of 
morning.  Wait  for  them,  then,  judici- 
ously, and  even  with  a  small  gun  you 
may  sometimes  commit  great  slaugh- 
ter. Be  motionless  as  a  mummy,  and 
in  dress  a  Quaker,  and  stand  in  am- 
bush, by  bank  or  tree.  Thus  situa- 
ted, you  will  be  able,  says  the  Colo- 
nel,—^(ah  !  how  often  have  we  done  so, 
half  a  century  ago) — to  distinguish 
the  different  sorts,  long  before  they 
come  within  shot,  and  be  struck  with 
the!wild  retirement  of  the  scene.  You 
will  note  the  whistle  which  announ- 
ces the  approach  of  the  widgeon — the 
similitude  to  a  storm  of  the  rapid- 
fly  ing  dun-birds — the  shrill-sounding 
pinions  of  the  wild-ducks — and  the 
mournful  notes  of  the  plover,  with 
the  roar  of  a  bursting  surge,  and  dis- 
cordant screams  of  sea-fowl.  If  you 
have  any  imagination  in  you  at  all, 
you  cannot  but  be  affected,  even  po- 
etically, in  such  an  ambush  ;  but 
poetry  changes  into  fine,  free,  bold, 
and  sonorous  prose,  when,  on  some 
boisterous  night,  beating  up  against 
the  wind,  and  thereby  obliged  to 
keep  in  a  crowd,  a  flight  comes  low 
on,  right  over  your  ambush !  You 
may  then  keep  two  guns  going  faster 
than  yourself  and  servant  can  load 
them,  and,  while  loading,  never  look 
up,  for  the  birds  are  there,  and  look- 
ing up  can  only  serve  to  put  your 
honour  into  a  flurry.  But,  should 
the  weather  be  clear,  and  the  birds 
cope, j»  hjgbjthen,  conceal 
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in  a  canoe  between  the  banks  of  Home 
small  creek,  for  they  will  lower  their 
HL-lit  on  reaching  the  mud,  and 
probably  give  you  as  many  fair  shots 
a*  you  can  fire  during  the  arrival, 
which  may  continue  about  half  an 
hour.  The  flighfproceeds  over  the 
tire,  for  on  such  occasions  wild-fowl 
do  not  understand  the  manoeuvre  of 
a  retreat.  We  daresay  this  mistaken 
advance  is  generally  as  conducive  to 
safety  as  ja  retrograde  movement 
could  be  under  a  very  Massena. 

\\  i  Id-fowl  shooting  is  no  joke, 
let  us  tell  you,  in  a  **  HAMPSHIRE 
LAUNCHING-PUNT."  Though  very  long, 
that  punt  is  so  light  and  narrow  as 
just  to  hold  one  person,  with  a  gun  of 
about  seventy  pounds  weight,  six  feet 
long  in  the  barrel,  fixed  on  a  swivel, 
and  resting  in  the  prow.  You  row 
with  your  back  to  the  gun  till  you 
see  the  fowl,  then  turn  round  on 
your  face,  and  work  along  either 
with  a  loaded  stick  or  with  two  pad- 
dles. For  this  sport,  theprimest  place 
perhaps  in  all  the  world,  is  the  vast 
tract  of  Ooze,  near  Lymi lurton.  As 
soon  as  the  widgeons  are  pitched,  or 
settled,  then  off  the  regular  fowlers 
set,  in  tarpaulin  dresses,  black  as  so 
many  chimney-sweeps,  crawling  on 
their  knees,  and  shoving  their  punt 
before  them  along  the  mud.  No  mat- 
ter whether  light  or  dark — birds  few 
or  many — bang  goes  the  gun — they 
pick  up  the  dead — and  offagain,  tra- 
velling in  this  way  all  night  along  the 
mud,  and  rowing  across  the  creeks,  si- 
milar to  the  march  of  an  army  of  coots. 
This  is  tin-  most  laborious  and  the 
most  filthy  work  in  all  the  department 
of  wild-fowl  shooting;  and  breaks  the 
haunt  of  the  birds,  without  yielding 
suitable  returns.  A  family,  who  are 
by  far  the  best  launchers  in  Hamp- 
shire, have  been  reduced,  the  Colonel 
tells  us,  to  absolute  distress  for  a  live- 
lihood. It  is  also  pursued  in  perpe- 
tual peril.  Even  when  firing  from  the 
dry  mud,  it  is  dangerous  to  the  men, 
whose  bad  big  guns  often  burst;  and 
their  punts  are  so  crank,  that  they 
not  unfrequently  upset.  Sometimes, 
too,  the  men  are  overtaken  by  a  quick 
flood-tide,  and  drowned.  There  is 
another  contrivance  for  traversing  the 
oozes — simply  a  slight  board  with 
sides,  somewhat  in  shape  like  the 
fore-end  of  a  Hampshire  punt  sawed 
off.aud  a  tail-board  or  beuch  put  across 
it.  The  gunner  first  lav-  1m  hand-gun 


into  this  "niud-boat,"and  then  kneel- 
ing on  the  bench  with  one  knee,  he 
kick-.  alonir  with  the  other  le<r,  and 
advances  with  a  rapidity  incredible; 
and  when  that  leg  is  tired,  he  changes 
it,  and  away  as  before.  Having  got 

Eretty  near  his  birds,  he  lies  down  in 
is  mud-boat,  in  which,  if  the  mud 
be  soft,  he  can  work  along  with  bis 
feet ;  but  if  it  be  hard,  he  must  "hold 
on,"  and  shove  this  kind  of  sledge 
before  him  with  severest  toil.  He 
lies  close  on  his  chest  to  fire,  and 
has  a  stock  cut  away  at  the  but, 
which  is  filled  with  horse  hair.  This 
so  much  eases  the  recoil  from  his 
collar-bone,  that  unless  in  a  short 
punt,  where  guns  are  apt  to  strike 
harder,  be  can  fire  half-a-pound  of 
shot  at  a  time.  "  Although,  says  Co- 
lonel Hawker, "  I  cannot  suppose  that 
the  generality  of  sportsmen  would 
ever  think  or  adopting  this  method, 
yet  I  have  given  directions  for  it, 
because  I  am  fond  of  any  thing  ori- 
ginal." He  illustrates  it  by  a  striking 
plate — for  the  Colonel  draws  spirit- 
edly, and  his  sketches  are  well  en- 
graved on  steel  by  H.  Adlard. 

The  POOLE  CANOE,  again,  is  quite  a 
different  sort  of  concern,  being  sharp 
at  both  ends  like  a  Greenland  whale- 
boat,  and  drawing  only  two  or  three 
inches  of  water,  and  so  light  as  some- 
times to  weigh  only  about  60  pounds. 
In  this  shallop  you  sit  down  on  some 
straw  or  rushes,  with  your  gun  by 
your  side,  and  a  small  Newfoundland 
dog  in  the  stern.  You  keep  rowing 
about  till  you  see  or  hear  a  flock  of 
wild-fowl  on  the  mud;  then  in  with 
oars,  out  with  your  stick  or  gunning- 
spread,  with  which  you  push  along, 
completely  hid  by  the  mud-banks 
which  stand  above  the  little  channels. 
Having  come  within  reach,  you  either 
get  aground  at  the  side  of  the  creek, 
or  you  steady  your  canoe  by  forcing 
each  oar  from  between  the  thowls 
into  the  mud,  otherwise  the  recoil  of 
the  gun  will  set  her  rocking,  and  you 
may  be  tilted  out.  Having  made  all 
fast — up  and  fire ;  if  by  day  or  moon- 
light, and  the  birds  close,  then  di- 
rectly at  them ;  and  if  beyond  forty 
yards,  at  their  heads;  in  starlight,take 
your  aim  just  on  the  top  of  the  nar- 
row black  line,  in  which  birds  always 
appear  to  one  who  is  low  down ; 
and  should  it  be  so  dark  that  you 
cannot  see  your  gun,  present,  as  you 
think,  about  afoot  over  them,  or  you 
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will  most  likely  shoot  a  foot  un- 
der them,  and  wound  the  mud.  If 
successful,  your  ears  will  be  regaled 
with  the  music  of  your  cripples  beat- 
ing on  the  mud,  before  your  dazzled 
eyes  can  perceive  their  gambols. 
Your  man  then  puts  on  his  mud- 
boards,  taking  the  setting  pole  to  sup- 
port him,  and  assists  the  dog  in  col- 
lecting the  killed  and  wounded.  The 
gunner  generally  calculates  on  bring- 
ing home  the  half  only  of  what  he 
shoots — his  winged  birds,  called  crip- 
ples, often  escaping,  and  those  which 
tall  out  of  boards,  called  droppers, 
being  all  lost.  Within  these  very  few 
years,  however,  Poole  Harbour,  as 
well  as  almost  every  other  part  of 
the  English  coast,  has  been  ruined 
for  all  the  poor  hand-gunners,  by  the 
introduction  of  punt-guns,  that  carry 
from  one  to  nearly  two  pounds  of 
shot.  The  gunner's  principal  enemy 
is  the  curlew,  which  watchful  senti- 
nel often  springs  up  from  the  edges 
of  the  creeks,  and  alarms  a  bank  of 
birds. 

The  Colonel  enters  with  great  zest 
into  his  chapter  of  "  General  instruc- 
tions for  sea-coast  wild-fowl  shooting 
WHEN  AFLOAT."  For  it  is  extremely 
rare,  he  observes,  that  one  meets  a 
gentleman  who  can,  or  a  professional 
gunner  who  will,  give  any  information 
on  the  subject.  The  art  is  therefore 
the  least  understood  of  any  sport  in 
existence.  No  man  who  had  a  large 
gun,  and  could  earn  five  pounds  in  a 
day  or  night,  would  be  bored  with  a 
gentleman  for  the  sake  of  his  five  shil- 
lings, and,  therefore,  the  only  man 
likely  to  be  hired  at  a  good  time  for 
this  sport,  is  some  boatman  who  has 
little  to  recommend  him  beyond  a 
local  knowledge  of  the  harbour,  and 
who  therefore  requires  some  one  to 
direct  him  how  to  manoeuvre  the 
birds. 

The  best  time  for  this  sport  with  a 
canoe  and  shoulder  gun,  provided  it 
be  low  water  or  half  ebb,  while  you  are 
hid  in  the  creeks,  is  a  clear,  frosty, 
moonlight  night,  when  the  wind  hap- 
pens to  blow  towards  you  as  you  face 
the  moon.  For  the  sense  of  smelling 
in  wild-fowl  is  most  acute,  and  they 
have  also  a  good  eye  in  their  heads. 
At  such  times,  being  on  the  shining 
mud-banks,  they  appear  quite  black, 
all  but  the  old  cock  widgeons,  on  the 
wings  of  whichyou  may  often  see  the 
white,  as  they  all  walk  about  beyond 
gun  range,  Much,  however,  may  be 


done  without  a  bright  moon,  nay,  the 
old  Poole  men,  among  whom  there 
were  formerly  some  of  the  best  shoul- 
der gunners  in  the  kingdom,  prefer 
but  little  moon  even  for  the  mud.  By 
constant  habit,  they  can  easily  distin- 
guish the  black  phalanx  of  widgeons 
from  the  shades  on  the  places  they 
frequent,  and  particularly  if  feeding 
among  puddles  which  have  beenlett 
by  the  tide.  Your  first  concern  is  to 
ascertain  that  the  black  patch  seen  is 
a  flock  of  birds,  and  that  you  will  do 
by  observing  the  occasional  change 
of  feature  in  the  outside  of  it.  This 
requires  a  practised  eye,  for  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  form  of  the  feeding 
mass,  though  frequent,  indeed  almost 
constant,  is  gradual  and  slight,  and  it 
was  long  before  we  could  so  depend 
upon  our  eyes  as  to  feel  justified  in 
letting  fly.  The  next  lesson  to  learn 
is,  not  to  be  deceived  as  you  approach, 
by  their  enormous  masses  and  tre- 
mendous noise,  into  a  belief  that  they 
are  nearer  than  they  really  are,  and 
thus  be  tempted  to  fire  out  of  shot. 
Thirdly,  be  not  too  eager  in  collect- 
ing your  dead  birds ;  for  often,  in 
hard  weather,  the  flock  will  again 
pitch  down  among  the  killed  and 
wounded,  particularly  if  some  of  the 
younger  birds  have  been  winged, 
which  have  not  the  cunning,  like  the 
old  ones,  to  make  off  for  a  creek. 

Night  shooting,  of  late  years,  has 
chiefly  been  among  the  widgeon ;  for 
the  geese  seldom  venture  much  in 
harbour  by  night,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  ducks,  teal,  dun-birds,  and 
"  the  rest,"  repair  inland  to  the  ponds 
and  fresh  springs,  unless  driven  to 
the  salt  feeding  ground  by  severe 
frost.  A  company  of  widgeons,  when 
first  collecting,  may  be  heard  at  an 
immense  distance,  by  the  whistling 
of  the  cocks  and  the  purring  of  the 
hens;  but  when  they  are  quietly 
settled,  and  busy  at  feed,  you  some- 
times can  hear  only  the  motion  of 
their  bills,  which  is  similar  to  that  of 
tame  ducks.  As  they  feed  in  thou- 
sands, the  squatter-squatter  makes 
mud-music  delightful  to  the  sports- 
man's ear.  There,  unless  disturb- 
ed, they  will  remain  as  long  as  the 
tide  allows  them  a  place  to  stand 
on;  and,  as  the  mud  begins  to  dis- 
appear, they  will  concentrate  them- 
selves on  the  last  uncovered  spot, 
where,  as  soon  as  the  water  begins, 
in  gunner's  phrase,  to  whiten  the 

,  vast  multitudes  are  seen      r 
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rally  wndced  together,  and  then  so 
loaUi  are  they  to  fly,  their  L.-I  eed  and 
gluttony  being  at  the  height  of  their 
enjoyment,  tlwit  they  will  seldom  ntir 
till  the  water  actually  Tt-  them 
ailoat.  Now  is  your  time  |  The 
unsuspecting  mass  of  fowl  appears, 
;is  you  approach,  like  tin;  indistinct 
\ie\v  of  ;ui  island.  It  grows  blacker 
and  blacker,  till  you  see  it  is  made 
of  birds.  Now  comes  the  critical 
moment  !  Perhaps,  unless  you  have 
ood  loom/'  that  is,  high  black- 
land  to  advance  from,  the  moon  sud- 
denly .comes  forth  too  bright,  and 
must  give  you  pause.  Perhaps  some 
straggling  bird  gives  the  alarm,  or 
some  senseless  goose  of  a  man  ruins 
all  by  firing  a  shot.  Then,  like  a  roar 
of  thunder,  uprises  the  close  congre- 
gation of  wings,  and  off  to  the  open 
sea.  How  the  human  soul  can  out- 
live such  an  agony  we  know  not; 
but  in  one  case  we  believe  we  were 
finally  restored  to  our  senses,  from 
a  state  of  distraction  bordering  on 
insanity,  partly  by  the  influence  of 
religion,  and  partly  by  a  determina- 
tion to  shoot  the  fool,  knave,  thief, 
robber,  villain,  whose  fire,  like  a 
spark  falling  on  a  barrel  of  gunpow- 
der, set  the  living  lump  into  explo- 
sion, while,  at  that  moment,  the  whole 
earth  seemed  to  us  overwhelmed 
witli  disappointment  and  despair, 
deprived  of  all  that  made  this  life 
worth  the  love  and  longing  of  an  im- 
mortal spirit.  But  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  the  sinner's  conscious 
guilt,  that  kept  his  canoe  motionless 
in  the  mud,  unfortunately  interposed 
between  us  and  the  performance  of 
justifiable  homicide.  But  if  all  go 
well, — ye  gods,  what  joy!  You  and 
your  boatman  open  your  masked 
battery  upon  their  black  columns, 
and  by  first  cutting  a  lane  through 
them  with  a  pound  of  the  smallest 
duck  shot,  and  then  CACU  of  you  dis- 
clntrgiug  a  large  duck-gun,  you  may 
pM»ibly  secure  a  hundred  icidgcon, 
as  fast  as  yourselves  and  dog  can 
collect  them  on  flood  or  mud.  Co- 
lonel Hawker's  man,  James  Head, 
on  one  occasion,  with  a  common 
shoulder  gun  that  carried  only  five 
ounces  of  shot,  getting  almost  aboard 
of  them  before  he  let  drive,  out  of 
thirty  birds  closely  wedged  together, 
killed  and  fair]  v  bagged  twenty.  Bt»t 
now  comrs  if  you  be  not  cool,  a 
chance  of  your  being  drowned,  or  at 
least  suffocated.  Many  Jives  have 


been  lo-.t  by  both  per»oiib  in  the  boat 
having  quitted  it  at  the  '•ame  time  to 
lake  prisoners.  It  may  drift  away, 
and  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  that 
iiL'ly  customer  the  tide.  Let  01 
out /or  the  birds,  with  the  set 
pole  to  support  him  on  his  mua 
pattens,  and  with  the  fork  at  the  end 
to  pin  down  the  wounded  birds  in 
the  mud,  and  the  other  keep  close 
to  him  in  the  boat,  rowing  or  push- 
ing with  an  oar,  and  killing  all  birds 
that  are  afloat.  'Tis  hot  work,  \\  e 
assure  you ;  and  you  begin  to  sw-cat 
like  devils  at  the  coal-sk  little. 

Bright  star-light  is  the  very  best 
of  all  times  for  getting  at  bird-,  ,i- 
the  tide  flows  over  the  mud — espe- 
cially if  there  be  a  cold  black  frost; 
fog,  snow,  or  any  other  ha/y  weather, 
the  worst.  For  then  every  thinu'  '»u 
the  water  appears  large  and  bla<  k, 
and  all  birds  soon  take  alarm.  The 
novice,  he  fancies  just  the  reverse, 
and  hazy  himself  perhaps,  goes  out 
in  a  haze.  He  does  not  know  that 
a  marsh  or  fen  is  one  thing,  and 
the  sea  another ;  for  in  the  fens  and 
marshes  fog  is  often  the  best  wea- 
ther ;  on  the  sea  never,  but  always 
the  reverse.  In  white  frosts  widgeons 
are  generally  restless,  and  in  \eiy 
dark  weather,  they  are  suspicious, 
and  more  on  the  watch  than  in  star- 
light But  if  the  wind  blows  (r  * 
enough  to  drown  the  noise  of 
launching-punt,  some  heavy 
may  now  and  then  be  made  at  tl 
season,  by  sweeping  the  surface  of 
the  mud  to  the  sound  of  the  iloek 
walking  and  feeding.  In  mild  wea- 
ther, again,  widgeon  are  generally 
scattered  about,  like  rooks,  till  after 
midnight,  unless  they  become  Con- 
centrated by  the  flow  of  the  sur- 
rounding tide — whereas  in  cold  wea- 
ther, they  always  sit  close  together. 
But  perhaps  the  first  night  or  twp 
of  thaw,  after  a  sharp  frost,  Is  the 
most  blessed  and  bloodiest  time  for 
this  sport.  Then  the  passion  of  hun- 
ger makes  them  heedless  as  that  of 
love,  and  'tis  glorious  to  send  mur- 
der in  among  the  millions  of  gluttons 
exposing  themselves  without  fear  and 
wit  hont  shame  on  the  mud-bauks.  The 
nick  of  time  is  when  the  birds  are. 
"  on  their  Inst  leys,"  just  before  the 
tide  sets  thorn  afloat.  The  thicker 
the  weather,  the  more  silent  is  the 
widgeon  when  pitched.  \  shrill  clear 
pipe  denote* a  tingle  cock  widgeon, 
a  Ipng  loud  "  purre,"  a  hen;  but 


when  the  call  of  the  cock  is  one  short 
soft  note,  and  not  so  often  repeated, 
then  you  may  expect  to  find  a  com- 
pany, the  gunner's  phrase  for  a  large 
Hock.  Then  you  will  probably  soon 
hear  the  birds, "  all  in  a  charm,"  that 
is  in  full  concert  (ive  should  say  in  a 
chunn.)  When  widgeon  are  in  a 
charm,  they  are  not  minding  you; 
but  when  they  are  quite  silent,  they 
are  as  likely  as  not  suspecting  an 
enemy.  At  the  moment,  you  must 
keep  still,  till  they  open  again,  and 
so  on  till  you  see  them;  and  then, 
in  starlight,  you  are  generally  near 
enough,  at  all  events  for  a  large  gun, 
to  give  them  your  royal  salute.  'Tis 
a  bad  omen  to  hear,  before  the  mud 
is  covered,  birds  walking  away,  and 
neither  feeding  nor  "  speaking;"  for 
it  shews  they  have  some  suspicion 
of  your  "  whereabouts,"  and  are  half 
inclined  to  be  off  to  sea.  When  birds 
are  about  100  yards  off,  you  may 
hear  them  feeding ;  and  at  that  dis- 
tance, the  noise  at  supper  is  like  the 
gentle  falling  of  water,  and  is  often 
mistaken  for  it  at  ebb  of  tide.  The 
Colonel,  at  the  close  of  his  enume- 
ration of  all  the  necessary  requisites 
for  night-shooting,  declares  that  if 
well  understood,  and  well  managed, 
you  are  just  about  as  sure  of  getting 
a  fair  shot,  in  a  favourable  time,  at 
wildfowl,  as  you  would  be  witli  a 
young  partridge  to  a  dead  point  in 
standing  clover — and  that  is  as  sure 
as  that  Mr  Goulburn  is  the  poorest 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
ever  opened  a  budget. 

The  Colonel  is  strong  on  "  STAN- 
CHION OR  PUNT-GUNS."  He  has  found 
by  practical  experiment,  that  gunma- 
kers  have  yet  much  to  learn.  In  order 
to  go  in  shallow  water,  the  punt  must 
be  as  light  as  possible ;  but  if  it  be 
as  light  as  possible,  then  he  holds 
that  the  universal  system  of  entirely 
confining  the  gun  under  the  barrel, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  relieved  even 
one  inch  in  the  recoil,  is  very  bad — 
for  the  sudden  check,  besides  throw- 
ing the  muzzle  out  of  the  proper  di- 
rection, might  occasion  an  upset. 
But  the  check  at  the  moment  of  ig- 
nition injures  the  shooting  of  the 
gun  in  every  respect  The  Colonel 
gives  us  the  result  of  an  experiment 
made  by  himself  and  Elijah  Buckle, 
one  ot'  the  best  stanchion-gunner* 
in.  England.  The  gim  was  lond- 
(.'.1  uii'li  :i  pound  of  phot,  and  two 
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ounces  of  Messrs  Curtis  and  Har- 
vey's best  "  gunning  powder."  The 
Colonel  fired  from  the  confined  swi- 
vel, the  fancy  of  the  London  'gtiifr-' 
makers;  in  doing  which,  h<j  levelled 
at  least  a  foot  over  the  object,  and" 
by  this  means,  as  the  water  and  pa- 
per  proved,  shot  perfectly  accurate; 
Elijah  then  fired,  having  taken  level 
at  the  centre  of  the  object,  from  the 
swivel ;  and  the  whole  charge  went 
into  the  water,  before  it  had  gone 
ninety  yards  where  the  target  was 
placed.  The  Colonel  began  forth- 
with to  abuse  Mr  D'Ess,  the  maker, 
and  said  that  he  hoped  that  Buckle, 
an  experienced  gunner  and  engi- 
neer, (Elijah  had  been  a  long  time 
in  his  Majesty's  service,)  was  con- 
vinced of  the  badness  of  the  gun.  But 
the  old  tar  said,  that  both  the  London 
gentleman  and  the  Colonel  had  a  lit- 
tle to  learn  yet,  and  saying,  "  Heave 
away  that  humbugging  swivel,"  by 
means  of  a  large  bolster  of  sheeps- 
wool,  fired  the  gun  from  his  shoulder, 
with  the  same  charge  as  before,  put 
in  by  the  Colonel.  He  presented  as 
usual,  directing  at  the  object,  and 
made  such  a  shot  as  the  barrel  had 
never  before  been  known  to  make, 
both  for  strength  and  closeness. 
The  Colonel  then  tried  the  same 
method,  with  about  ten  ounces  of 
shot,  levelling  at  instead  of  over  the 
mark,  and  the  shot  were  delivered 
with  the  greatest  accuracy — the  gun 
going  with  this  charge  from  the  re- 
coil five  inches  under  his  arm.  He 
then  tried  it  with  an  equal  charge 
from  the  swivel — aiming  at  the  mark, 
and  though  the  recoil  was  hardly 
perceptible,  still  the  shot  fell  entire- 
ly under  it.  On  the  other  extreme, 
the  Colonel  saw  a  gun  fired  by  the 
owner  of  it,  one  Samuel  Singer,  at 
Poole,  which  weighs  141  pounds,  on 
a  swivel,  and  mounted  very  light 
forward ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  pre- 
sent very  far  under  the  object,  as  his 
whole  charge  went  over  every  thing. 
Sam,  therefore,  doused  the  swivel, 
and  substituted  a  rope  breeching. 
But  a  rope  breeching  is  apt  to  break, 
and  has  often  proved  dangerous  ;  for 
the  gun,  with  a  breeching,  goes  near- 
ly as  far  back  as  the  rope  will  stretch, 
say  an  inch  or  two,  and  then  springs 
forward  again  for  about  a  foot. 
Therefore  the. grand  object  is — hov 
to  take  off  thc'recojW  This  object 
none  ol'  the  Loudon  guimiak^r*?  haw* 
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attained ;  but  Colonel  Hawker  thinks 
lie  has ,-  and  as  the  Colonel,  though 
enthusiastic,  i«  tin-  very  reverse  of  a 
quack,  we  are  willing  to  believe  he 
has, although  it  is  entirely  out  of  our 
power  to  describe  here  the  properties 
•  it  his  invention.  The  Colonel  now  has 
\  i.i  N  which  lie  considers  perfect. 
Before  it  was  brought  to  that  state,  it 
went  through  the  hands  of  Mr  D'Ess, 
Mr  Fullard,  Mr  Joseph  Manton,  Mr 
Westley  Richards,  Mr  Parsons  of  Sa- 
lisbury, Mr  Long  of  Andover, — all 
Illustrissimi,  besides  journeymen  in 
the  Colonel's  own  employ;  and  as 
so  many  artificers  have  been  sepa- 
rately occupied  in  completing  it,  lie 
thinks  he  may  safely  defy  any  one 
of  them  to  turn  out  such  an  article, 
until  they  have  seen  and  had  ex- 
plained to  them,  in  its  finished  state, 
the  EDWARD  IRVING,  or,  par  excel- 
lence, THE  GUN.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  navy, 
before  whom  the  Colonel  several 
times  fired  the  Edward  Irving,  that 
his  plan  for  easing  the  recoil  would 
answer  extremely  well  for  the  car- 
ronades  in  his  Majesty's  service. 
Should  the  Lords  or  the  Admiralty 
honour  Colonel  Hawker  so  far  as  to 
make  use  of  the  principle  on  which 
Edward  Irving  is  superior  to  all  other 
great  guns,  in  the  navy,  he  recom- 
mends them  to  Mr  Westley  Richards 
of  Birmingham,  the  mechanic  who  so 
ably  manufactured  Long  Ned,  as 
he  is  called  familiarly,  after  the  mo- 
del and  constructions  sent  by  our 
author  for  the  finishing  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

But  the  ingenious  Colonel  has  not 
confinedhimselftotheimprovements 
of  great  guns  alone,  but  likewise  of 
punts  themselves,  and  has  had  one 
constructed  on  his  own  scheme, 
which  may  be  safely  used  with  a 
Hail  in  going  over  the  flooded  mud 
at  spring-tides,  and  will  set  and  row 
as  well  as  any  boat  that  can  possibly 
be  made  to  carry  two  hands  with 
ease,  comfort,  and  safety.  In  such 
a  punt,  wild-fowl  shooting  is  pecu- 
liarly calculated  for  the  amusement 
of  a  gentleman,  as  he  may  go  out 
between  breakfast  and  dinner ;  and 
in  frosty  weather,  perhaps  kill  his 
twenty  or  thirty  couple,  followed 
by  his  companions,  wno  may  keep 
at  a  distance  to  enjoy  the  effect  of 
the  shot,  and  afterwards  join  in  the 
"  cripple  eha»e,"  As  to  the  ninnies 


who  fancy  punt-shooting  such  a  very 
dangerous  amusement,  let  them,  it' 
they  can — but  they  are  too  ignorant 
on  that  and  all  other  subjects  to  insti- 
tute comparisons — let  them, wye  the 
Colonel,  compare  the  accidents  that 
happen  in  it  with  those  iufox-huntiufr, 
battu  shooting, or  any  other  sport,  and 
see  in  which  they  most  frequently  oc- 
cur, though  this  pursuit  is  trenerally 
followed  by  poor  men  who  'have  the 
worst,  the  other  by  gentlemen  who 
are  provided  with  the  best,  of  every 
thing.  In  Poole  harbour,  for  exam- 
ple, where  the  channels  at  times  are 
:ar  more  dangerous  than  in  most  other 
places,  and  where,  at  a  rough  guess, 
he  says  there  may  be  a  hundred  ca- 
noes, yet  for  these  last  fifteen  years, 
which  is  as  long  as  he  has  known  the 
place,  he  never  heard  but  of  one  man 
being  drowned,  and  he  was  not  only 
subject  to  fits,  but  had  left  the  shore 
when  in  liquor. 

The  Colonel  having  now  got  the 
gun  and  punt  together  perfectly  to 
his  mind,  cannot  help,  in  the  joy  of 
his  heart,  giving  his  fellow-creatures 
some  farther  instructions  on  wild- 
fowl shooting,  essential  to  the  com- 
fort both  of  their  bodies  and  their 
souls.  For  no  man  can  keep  his 
temper  either  in  a  professional  busi- 
ness, or  an  unprofessional  amuse- 
ment, who  feels  that  he  knows  no- 
thing about  the  matter  in  hand ;  and 
when  you  lose  your  temper,  you 
lose  your  happiness,  and  that  is  equi- 
valent to  the  loss  of  your  soul.  The 
truth  is,  and  must  be  let  out,  that 
there  is  more  difficulty  than  people 
imagine,  in  shooting  well  into  a  large 
flock  of  wild-fowl.  To  kill  partridges, 
at  twenty,  or  even  forty  yards,  right 
and  left,  fifty  brace,  without  missing, 
is  easy,  and  cannot  be  difficult,  for 
it  requires  nothing  else  in  all  the 
wide  world  but  a  quick  eye.  In  wild- 
fowl shooting,  you  have  to  make  cal- 
culations witnout  end,  and  to  carry 
them  into  effect  too,  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances — from  a  boat, 
perhaps,  rolling  and  pitching  in  a 
sea,  and  where  one  inch  in  aim, 
might  make,  in  result,  the  difference 
between  a  great  weight  of  widgeon, 
and  not  a  single  feather.  We  speak 
of  partridges  being  wild.  But  what 
is  their  wildness  to  that  of  curres, 
or,  in  less  provincial  terms,  all  the 
various  tribes  of  diving  ducks  .- — 
\Vildnes8  is  indeed  but  Another  name 
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for  sagacity,  prudence,  wisdom,  and 
genius ;  for  all  of  which  curres  are 
eminently  distinguished,  except  at 
those  times  when  they  are  reduced 
by  hunger  to  the  level  of  the  ration- 
al creation.  Then,  one  instinct  over- 
powers all  others,  and  they  are  cir- 
cumvented as  easily  as  if  they  were 
endowed  with  reason.  But  when 
each  is  in  his  usual  way,  a  dunce 
must  not  dream  of  a  diver.  A  duck  is 
too  much  for  him — far  more  than  his 
match ;  and  it  requires  a  man  who 
might  write  in  Blackwood,  success- 
fully to  paddle  after  curres  in  creeks, 
and  suddenly  popping  on  them  in 
turning  a  corner,  to  scatter  death 
through  the  air,  and  torment  the  mud 
with  mortal  flappings.  True,  that 
when  curres  are  frost-driven  from 
the  ponds  of  gawky  bird-fanciers, 
they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  swivel. 
What  glorious  fun  !  By  the  discharge 
of  your  artillery,  you  stock  the  wa- 
ter with  cripples,  and  then's  the 
time  for  the  percussion  system !  Well 
armed  with  little  double  detonators, 
you  give  scores  the  coup-de-grace,  as 
they  shrug  themselves  up  into  the 
size,  apparently,  of  your  hand,  when 
wounded,  to  escape  the  final  shot. 
One  half  of  the  curres  will  be  off 
while  you  are  killing  the  others,  if 
you  lose  a  moment;  and  therefore 
cartridges,  and  all  other  expedi- 
tious modes,  are  desirable,  till  after 
spouting  fire,  sans  intermission,  for  an 
hour,  and  not  a  live  curre  remaining 
afloat  or  on  the  mud,  you  exchange 
your  gun  for  a  pocket-pistol,  and 
take  such  a  swig  of  Glenlivet,that  Eli- 
jah lifts  his  wondering  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  laments  that  his  master  has  drawn 
the  charge  to  the  last  drop. 

So  much  for  curres — now  for 
BRENT  GEESE,  which,  unless  in  very 
hard  weather,  are  wild  as  zebras.  In 
severe  weather,  as  soon  as  the  tide 
flows  high  enough  to  bear  an  enemy, 
they  have  the  sense  to  leave  the  mud, 
and  go  off  to  sea.  If  it  blow  hard,  so 
that  they  cannot  weather  it  long 
enough  outside  harbour  to  feed,  they 
then  continue  within  it  all  day,  but 
they  will  weather  any  thing,  rather 
than  trust  themselves  there  at  night. 
In  mild  weather  you  should  follow  a 
small  flock  in  preference  to  a  large 
one,  for,  as  the  Colonel  observes, 
"  recollect  the  more  pairs  of  eyes  the 
wilder  the  birds."  They  feed  greedi- 
ly previous  to  leaving  the  harbour  for 
the  night,  and  therefore  sunset  is  your 


time  to  sail  round  them,  if  possible, 
when  they  are  all  a-guzzle,  as  if  sup- 
ping at  Ambrose's.  Don't  think,  my 
good  fellow,  when  you  have  hit  a 
goose,  that  you  have  got  him ;  for  by 
far  the  greater  part  o?  those  that  are 
stopped  by  the  shot,  are  well  enough 
to  swim  and  dive  with  the  greatest 
agility,  and  they  will  all  invariably 
make  for  the  heaviest  sea  that  is  near. 
The  boat  which  follows,  therefore, 
should  keep  outside,  armed  with 
"cripple  stoppers;"  and  turn  the 
shattered  ships,  or  geese,  from  going 
to  sea.  And  attend  to  the  Colonel 
— when  you  reach  a  wounded  bird 
without  a  gun,  take  him  horizontally 
across  the  neck  with  the  edge  of  an 
oar,  and  don't  keep  thrashing  away  to 
no  effect  on  his  upper  coverts  of  fea- 
thers as  hard  as  nails,  like  a  Johnny 
Raw  at  a  thrashing  floor,  till  you  have 
splashed  yourselr  from  head  to  feet, 
and  made  yourselves  ridiculous  to 
the  sea.  In  deep  water,  a  dog  can  make 
no  head  against  the  divers;  but  in 
shallow  water,  a  good  one  will  do 
more  in  five  minutes  than  a  party  of 
men  could  do  in  an  hour. 

So  much  for  Brent  Geese — now 
for  HOOPERS  or  WILD-SWANS.  About 
no  other  bird  does  the  Colonel  write 
so  eloquently;  for  he  always  rises 
and  falls  with  his  subject — the  golden 
rule.  He  observes,  that  when  the 
winter  advances,  and  the  birds  are 
driven  from  Holland  and  the  Baltic  to 
the  more  genial  climate  of  the  South, 
and  then  followed  by  severer  wea- 
ther to  the  refuge  they  have  chosen, 
their  last  alternative  is  to  leave  the 
fens,  ponds,  and  decoys,  and  take 
themselves  to  the  sea-coast  to  shun 
starvation.  Then,  and  then  only  it 
is,  that  all  this  diversion  may  be  en- 
joyed in  perfection,  and  with  out  much 
trouble  or  difficulty.  Then  there  is 
a  variety  of  all  kinds  of  wild-fowl, 
and  sport  for  every  shooter.  Then 
only,  continues  the  Colonel,  can  we 
expect  to  see  the  monarch  of  the 
tribe,  the  Hooper  or  Wild-Swan.  In 
the  year  1823,  there  was,  he  tells  us, 
a  fine  specimen  of  all  this  on  the 
Hampshire  coast,  the  flats  of  which 
off  Keyhaven  and  Pennington  were, 
for  some  weeks,  covered  with  ice  and 
snow.  Nothing  could  be  more  novel 
and  beautiful  than  the  appearance 
of  the  harbour,  which  was  one  solid 
region  of  ice,  crowned  with  pyramids 
that  had  formed  themselves  on  the 
drifted  snow,  and  frozen  like  crystals 
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— w)iil«',  on  the  ihnw,  the  harbour  ap- 
peared lik,-  ..in-  hiiure  HuatilKT  i-laml, 
as  the  ic«  which  covered  it  was  car- 
ried off  l>y  the  fall  of  a  high  spring- 
tide. To  see  tins  hiiife  body,  says 
tlie  Colonel,  witli  the  wild  swan^  >it- 
tin'_r  upon  it  while  it  receded,  and 
looking  as  if  formed  by  nature  for 
them,  the  only  inhabitants  of  such  a 
dreary  region,  gave  the  spectator 
more  the  idea  of  a  voyaire  to  the 
arctic  circle,  than  the  shore  of  a  ha- 
bitable country.  The  following  morn- 
iiiif,  though  it  blew  very  liard,  and 
poured  witli  rain,  every  one  was  in 
arm*  for  Seven  Swans  that  a-ain  {\\t- 
peared,  all  anxiously  hoping  that 
they  mi-lit  swim  or  ily  near  enough 
for  a  shot.  Having  a  punt  that  drew 
!<•->  water  than  those  of  the  profes- 
sional punters,  the  Colonel  set  off 
towards  the  Seven  Swans.  Covering 
himself  and  man  with  clean  white 
linen,  and  white  nightcaps,  to  seem 
snow,  they  floated  down  among  the 
small  fla\vs  of  white  ice  that  were 
constantly  drifting  to  seaward,  and 
thus  had  a  couple  of  hoopers  in  the 
boat,  and  another  that  afterwards 
dropped  dead,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
other  punts. 

Should  you  ever  have  the  good 
fortune  to  come  upon  a  wild-swan 
sitting,  do  not  be  flurried,  for  he  will 
be  obliged  to  keep  beating  the  water 
for  a  good  many  yards  and  moments, 
in  order  to  set  his  huge  body  on  the 
wing,  before  he  can  rise  above  the 
level  of  your  swivel.  Take  your  time 
then,  and  he  is  slain.  Wild-swans  fly 
low,  at  least  in  harbour,  or  not  far 
out  at  sea.  Over  mountains  they  soar 
a  speck-like  flight  Never  shoot  at 
a  flying  wild-swan  till  he  has  pass- 
ed you,  so  as  to  shoot  under  hie  fea- 
thers, for  otherwise  you  may  as  well 
shoot  at  a  woolpack,  or  the  woolsack. 
If  a  wild-swan  rises  out  of  shot, 
where  he  is  likely  to  go  entirely  away, 
the  Colonel  tells  us  to  present  our 
Hinall  Luii  very  far  before  and  over 
him,  as  by  firing  so,  we  may  some- 
times make  him  "  haul  his  wind,"  a* 
the  sailors  call  it,  and  come  aero-*,  a 
fair  shot  tor  our  large  gun. 

It  is  a  pleasant  mistake  to  make 
with  one's  eyes  open — a  tame  fur  a 
wild  swan.  In  hard  wonther,  the 
common  swans  are  -ometinic*  driven 
from  the  ponds  in  trvntlemen's  "  |>  •- 
licieb,"  or  frmn  the  lartfe  swann.-ri<  - , 
Mich  as  that  at  A!.l»<.t-.].ur\  in  D.n- 
<  oogregatiuir  in  riWks  on 


•  i e,  they  get  so  shot  at  and 
n  alx.ut  by  all  manner  ot  poac.h- 
inv-pmitei-s,  that  they  ivt  as  wild  as 
any  hoopers.  I  he  (  olonel  says,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  t'lom 
the  other  till  yon  hear  the  bird  hoop ; 
but,  begging  his  pardon,  surely  the 
tame  swan  is  in  general  far  forger 
than  the  wild  one;  and  likewise,  in 
general,  or  rather  always,  of  a  purer 
white.  True,  that  under  two  years 
of  age,  the  hoopers,  like  other  <•>••/- 
nets,  are  not  white,  but  more  or  le  — 
of  a  dull  fawn-colour  ;  ami  then  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  two  tribe*, 
lint  not  so  with  full-errown  swans.  But 
it  is  still  easy  to  mistake  them,  even 
after  inspectinir  their  heads,  and  «<»e- 
ing  that  the  naked  skin  above  the  bill 
on  the  tame  swan  is  as  black  as  my 
hat, — indeed  much  blacker,  for  my 
hat  at  present  is  brown  ;  And  in  the 
wild  swan  a  bright  yellow,  like  Leigh 
Hunt's  breeches. 

We  should  love  of  all  things  in  the 
sport  ini:  world  to  sail  in  the.  same  boat 
with  Colonel  Hawker  a-wild-fowl- 
shooting,  "orrsiDK  HARHOI  H."  To 
venture  after  fowl  at  sea,  you  must 
have  a  large  boat,  with  good  hearing*, 
and  that  will  carry  plenty  of  rain  ass. 
When  it  blows  fresh,  a  fast-sailing 
boat  may  often  run  in  upon 
and  sometimes  other  bird  A,  before 
they  can  take  wing;  and  after  a  cos M 
has  been  for  some  time  harassed  l.y 
the  gunning  punts,  the  Colonel  has 
seen  more  birds  killed  under  sail 
from  a  common  boat,  than  by  any 
other  manner  of  day-shooting.  But 
to  do  the  business  well,  you  must 
have  a  stanchion-gun  fixed  in  theboat, 
contrived  so  as  to  go  back  with  the 
recoil,  or  you  run  the  risk  of  sta- 
ving your  boat,  ami  of  forthwith 
finding  yourself  in  the  arms  of 
Davy  Jones,  the  devil.  Always 
sail  for  this  sport  with  the  wind  of 
the  land,  and  the  tide  flowing;  for 
your  boat,  though  full  of  benriiiL'- 
possible,  must  have  little  koel,  that 
she  may  take  you  at  times  within  shot 
of  the  mud  and  sands,  and  also  rui 
through  the  shallows  at  sprint'  tid. 
without  getting  aground :  and  you 
have  then  no  danger  of  filling  you 
boat  with  the  hollow  sea  off  a 
shore,  or  runnimrlier  aground  vt  her 
you  may  stick  till  the  death  of  yoi. 

!  i. other,      keep,  if  \ 
wa\  -  to  u  indwnrd  <>i  ••«•;-.•.  il 
inav  Li  ar  down  on  them  ntph 
;iiid  whenever  tbev  ri»»e  out  of 
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against  the  wind,  then  luff  up  di- 
rectly, and  try  to  head  them  for  a 
cross  shot.  As  the  stanchion-gun, 
when  on  one  tack,  is  in  the  way  of 
the  jib,  the  man  who  works  the  jib- 
sheets  must  look  sharp  to  haul  the 
weather  one  to  windward,  but  not 
till  the  very  moment  you  are  going 
to  fire,  else  you  deaden  the  boat's 
way.  You  don't  wish,  my  dear 
Cockney,  (be  not  offended,  for  affec- 
tion, you  know,  whimsically  chooses, 
for  terms  of  endearment,  names,  in 
their  common  sense,  most  odious,) 
to  be  drownded  ?  Then,  since  for 
wild-fowl  shooting  in  a  boat  out- 
side of  harbour,  the  more  wind 
sometimes  the  more  sport,  never  go 
with  less  than  three  good  hands  over 
and  above  yourself;  and  if  you  make 
fast  the  maiusheet,  (if  you  do  so  in 
squally  weather,  says  the  Colonel, 
but  if  you  do  so  in  any  weather  say 
we,)  then  you  deserve  to  be  damn- 
ed— that  is  all — and  in  all  human 
probability  will  be  so,  after  having 
been  suffocated  before  you  die  with 
mouthful  after  mouthful  of  salt-water. 
Colliers  will  not  use  safety-lamps, 
and  sailors  will  belay  the  main- 
sheet  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that, 
one  day  or  other,  the  dare-devils 
are  choked  below  with  foul  air,  and 
sometimes,  on  inland  lakes,  such  as 
Loch  Lomond  and  Windermere, 
with  fresh  water. 

The  frontispiece  to  the  Colonel's 
volume  represents  the  sport  we 
have  no\v,  chiefly  in  his  own  words, 
been  describing — and  it  shews  a 
scene  in  which  we  have  often  been 
partakers.  There  is  the  seaport, 
and  inner  harbour,  with  ships  at 
ichor ;  we  are  in  the  offing,  in  a 
.tter  bearing  the  Colonel's  flag — 
;re  go  the  punters  slap  bang — the 
is  darkened  with  fowl-flights — 
wounded  and  dying  are  tumbling 
\vu  in  all  directions,  or  wading, 
ivvtering,  or  diving, — curres,  cur- 
,  geese,  and  swans — "  altogether 
just  perfectly  glorious."  The  plate 
is  entitled — "  Commencement  of  a 
Cripple-Chase,  alter  firing  2  Ibs.  of 
shot  into  a  skein  of  brent  geese  and 
two  wild  swans."  The  Colonel  ima- 
gines some  critical  ninny  finding 
fault  with  it  interrogatively, and  sets 
him  right,  by  shewing,  as  is  usual  in 
all  such  cases,  that  his  objections  are 
founded  in  utter  ignorance.  "  Why 
put  all  your  wounded  geese  swim- 

tuiing  one  way ?" — "Because  geese 
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(and  one  would  think  you  might 
have  known  that)  when  wounded, 
always  make  for  the  heaviest  sea." — 
"  Oh!  but,  why  have  you  made  birds 
falling  when  110  gun  is  fired  ?" — "  Be- 
cause in  wild-fowl  shooting,  one- 
third  of  the  birds  that  are  mortally 
wounded  fly  off  apparently  unhurt, 
and  drop  suddenly  from  the  flock, 
perhaps  stone-dead." — "  Hem  !  But 
why  is  your  wounded  curlew  on  his 
legs,  and  the  goose  unable  to  dive, 
while  the  winged  hooper  is  able  to 
swim  ?" — "  Give  me  your  ear  (aside 
— Heaven,what  a  length ! )  because  the 
mud  being  convexinsome  places,  the 
water  that  flows  over  it  is  only  about 
three  inches  deep  there,  while  it  may 
be  nearly  a  foot  deep  a  few  yards 
farther ;  and  the  web-footed  bird  al- 
ways makes  for  the  deep,  while  the 
wader  seeks  the  shallow  water.  Pray, 
are  you  satisfied  ?" — "  No ;  not  quite. 
Who  is  the  man  taking  the  passing 
shot '?" — "  Why,  Buckle  with  his  punt, 
to  be  sure — Who  else  might  it  be, 
but  the  incomparable  Buckle  ?" — 
"  But  what  are  they  about  in  that 
yawl  ?" — "  Why,  that  is  the  shooting- 
party,  Christopher  North,  Tickler, 
and  your  humble  servant  Colonel 
Hawker — bearing  down  with  our 
swivel  in  obedience  to  the  punter's 
signal." — "Who  is  he — the  fellow 
bellowing  yonder  ?" — "  The  other 
man,  to  be  sure,  the  other  man,  I  say, 
standing  on  his  mudboards,  halloo- 
ing and  swearing  because  he  also  can- 
not obey  the  signal  to  walk  across 
and  intercept  the  cripples." — "  And 
why  not  ?" — "  Through  fear  of  lea- 
ving two  city  gentlemen  aground." 
— "  What  city-gentlemen  ?" — "  Why, 
Tims  and  Stokes." — "  Poor  fellows, 
how  frightened  they  look  in  their 
punt,  with  the  waves  dashing  against 
its  sides  some  inches  high  above  ihe 
mud  !" — "  But  see,  their  poodle-dog 
can  contain  himself  110  longer,  and 
on  hearing  another  shot,  jumps  over- 
board."— "  That  is  a  fine  Newfound- 
lander in  the  foreground !  How  he 
mouths!"  —  "  Yes  —  he's  sketched 
from  a  bitch  of  mine,  imported  from 
St  John's — and  I  purpose  sending 
the  original  down  to  Scotland  to 
Christopher  North,  that  she  may 
bear  a  family  of  sons  and  daughters 
to  O'Bronte,  each  of  which  will  be  a 
present  fit  for  a  prince — and  the 
brightest  black  of  the  star-breasted 
shall  be  set  aside  for  William  the 
Fourth,  our  most  gracious  King !" 

X 
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[Ir  in  somewhat  strange  that  a  class  of  men  who  can  command  such  in- 
teresting, extensive,  and  instructive  materials,  as  the  experience  of  most 
members  of  the  medical  profession  teems  with,  should  have  hitherto  made 
ao  few  contributioiiH  to  the  stock  of  polite  and  popular  literature.  The  bar, 
the  church,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  stage,  have  all  of  them  spread  the 
volumes  <M'  their  .-secret  history  to  the  prying  gaze  of  the  public;  while  that 
«»t  the  medical  profession  has  remained  hitherto — with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion— a  scaled  book.  And  yet  there  are  no  members  of  society  whose 
pursuit*  lead  them  to  listen  more  frequently  to  what  has  been  exquisitely 
termed  the  "  still  sad  music  of  humanity."  What  instances  of  noble,  though 
unostentatious  heroism— of  calm  and  patient  fortitude  under  the  most  in- 
tolerable anguish  which  can  wring  and  torture  these  poor  bodies  of  ours — 
what  appalling  combinations  of  moral  and  physical  wretchednes*,  laying 
prostrate  the  proudest  energies  of  humanity — what  diversified  manifesta- 
tions of  character — what  singular  and  touching  passages  of  domestic  his- 
tory— must  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  intelligent  practitioner  of 
physic  ?  And  are  none  of  these  calculated  to  furnish  both  instruction  and 
amusement  to  the  public?  With  the  exception  of  one  solitary  paper,  which 
appeared  in  a  contemporaneous  Magazine*  some  mouths  ago,  and  which 
professed  to  be  the  first  of  a  series — what  periodical  has  sunk  a  shaft  into 
this  rich  mine  of  incident  and  sentiment  ? 

Considerations  such  as  these  have  led  to  the  publication  of  the  present 
aeries  of  extracts  from  a  late  physician's  diary — and  in  a  Magazine,  which 
was  the  first  to  present  papers  of  this  class  to  the  public.  Whether  the  sub- 
ject and  writer  of  the  ensuing  pages  is  dead  or  alive,  can  be  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence,  it  is  apprehended,  to  the  reader ;  and,  therefore,  no 
information  on  that  point,  for  obvious  reasons,  will  be  communicated.  In 
selecting  from  a  very  copious  store  of  sketches,  in  every  instance  drawn 
from  nature,  warm  and  vivid  with  the  colouring  of  reality,  all  possible  care 
will  be  taken  to  avoid  undue  disclosures.  Names,  dates,  and  places,  there- 
fore, will  be  generally  omitted— except  when  they  can  be  inserted  with  per- 
fect safety.  It  was  thought  that  the  modest  and  simple  account  of  the 
commencement  of  his  professional  career,  which  immediately  follows,  would 
form  a  suitable  introduction ;  and  for  the  few  remaining  numbers — such 
"  passages" — only,  will  be  culled,  as  will  appear  likely  to  interest  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine,  and  the  public  generally.] 

CHAP.  I. 

EARLY  STRUGGLES. 

*  *  *  Can  any  thine  be  con-  found  myself,  about  my  twenty-sixth 
ceived  more  dreary  and  dishearten-  year,  in  London—possessed  of  about 
ing,  than  the  prospect  before  a  young  L.I  00  in  cash,  a  few  books,  a  tole- 
London  physician,  who,  without  rable  wardrobe,  an  inexhaustible 
friends  or  fortune,  yet  with  high  aspi-  fund  of  animal  spirits,  and  a  wife — 
rations  after  professional  eminence,  a  lovely  young  creature  whom  I  had 
is  {striving  to  weave  around  him  what  been  absurd  enough,  some  few  weeks 
is  technically  called — "aconnexion?"  before,  to  marry,  merely  because  we 
Such  was  my  case.  After  having  loved  each  other.  She  was  the  only 
exhausted  the  slender  finances  allot-  daughter  of  a  very  worthy  fellow- 
ted  me  from  the  funds  of  a  poor  but  townsman  of  mine,  n  widower; 
somewhat  ambitious  family,  in  pass-  whose  fortunes,  alas,  had  decayed 
ing  through  the  usual  routine  of  a  long  before  their  possessor.  Emily 
college  and  medical  education,  I  was  the  glory  of  his  age,  and,  need  I 
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add,  the  pride  of  my  youth ;  and  af- 
ter having  assiduously  attended  her 
father  through  his  last  illness,  the 
sole  and  rich  return  was  his  daugh- 
ter's heart. 

I  must  own,  that  when  we  found 
ourselves  fairly  housed  in  the  mighty 
metropolis  of  England,  with  so  poor 
an  exchequer,  and  the  means  of  re- 
plenishing it  so  remote  and  contin- 
gent, we  were  somewhat  startled  at 
the  boldness  of  the  step  we  had  taken. 
"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have," 
however,  was  my  maxim ;  and  I  felt 
supported  by  that  unaccountable 
conviction  which  clings  to  all  in  such 
circumstances  as  mine,  up  to  the 
very  pinching  moment,  but  no  longer 
— that  there  must  be  thousands  of 
ways  of  getting  a  livelihood,  to  which 
we  can  turn  at  a  moment's  warning. 
And  then  the  swelling  thought  of 
being  the  architect  of  one's  own  for- 
tune ! — As,  however,  daily  drafts  be- 
gan to  diminish  my  L.100,my  spirits 
Faltered  a  little.  I  discovered  that 
I  might  indeed  as  well 

"  He  pack'd  in  mine  own  grave," 

as  continue  in  London  withoutmoney, 
or  the  means  of  getting  it ;  and  after 
resolving  endless  schemes,  the  only 
conceivable  mode  of  doing  so  seem- 
ed by  calling  in  the  generous  assist- 
ance of  the  Jews.  My  father  had 
fortunately  effected  a  policy  on  my 
life  for  L.2000,  at  an  early  period, 
on  which  some  fourteen  premiums 
had  been  paid ;  and  this  available  se- 
curity, added  to  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  a  young  nobleman  to  whom 
I  had  rendered  some  service  at  col- 
lege, enabled  me  to  succeed  in  wring- 
ing a  loan  from  old  Amos  L ,  of 

"O,  at  the  trifling  interest  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  payable  by  way  of 
leemable  annuity.  It  was  with 
ir  and  trembling  that  I  called  my- 
self master  of  this  large  sum,  and 
witli  the  utmost  diffidence  that  I 
could  bring  myself  to  exercise  what 
the  lawyers  would  call  acts  of  owner- 
ship G\\  it.  As,  however,  there  was 
no  time  to  lose,  I  took  a  respectable 
house  in  C Street,  West — fur- 
nished it  neatly  and  respectably — for- 
tunately enough  let  the  first  floor  to 
a  rich  old  East  India  bachelor — be- 
held— "  Dr  "  glisten  conspicu- 
ously on  my  door— and  then  drop- 
my  little  line  into  the  great  wa- 


ters of  London,  resolved  to  abide  the 
issue  with  patience. 

Blessed  with  buoyant  and  sanguine 
spirits,  I  did  not  lay  vit  much  to 
heart,  that  my  only  occupation  du- 
ring the  first  six  months,  was — abroad, 
to  practise  the  pardonable  solecism 
of  hurrying  hand  passibus  cequis 
through  the  streets,  as  if  in  attend- 
ance on  numerous  patients ;  and  at 
home,  to  ponder  pleasantly  over  my 
books,  and  enjoy  the  company  of  my 
cheerful  and  affectionate  wife.  But 
when  I  had  numbered  twelve  months, 
almost  without  feeling  a  pulse  or  re- 
ceiving a  fee,  and  was  reminded  by 
old  L ,  that  the  second  half-year- 
ly instalment  of  L.225  was  due,  I  be- 
gan to  look  forward  with  some  ap- 
prehension to  the  overcast  future. 
Of  the  L.3000,  for  the  use  of  which  I 
was  paying  so  cruel  and  exorbitant 
a  premium,  little  more  than  half  re- 
mained— and  this,  notwithstanding 
we  had  practised  the  most  rigid  eco- 
nomy in  our  household  expenditure, 
and  devoted  as  little  to  dress  as  was 
compatible  with  maintaining  a  re- 
spectable exterior.  To  my  sorrow, 
I  found  myself  unavoidably  contract- 
ing debts,  which,  with  the  interest 

due  to  old  L ,  I  found  it  would 

be  impossible  to  discharge.  If  mat- 
ters went  on  as  they  seemed  to  threat- 
en, what  was  to  become  of  me  in  a 
year  or  two  ?  Putting  every  thing 
else  out  of  the  question,  where  was 

I  to  find  funds  to  meet  old  L- 's 

annual  demand  of  L.450  ?  Relying 
on  my  prospects  of  professional  suc- 
cess, I  had  bound  myself  to  return 
the  L.3000  within  five  years  of  the 
time  of  borrowing  it;  and  now,  I 
thought  I  must  have  been  mad  to  do 
so.  If  my  profession  failed  me,  I  had 
nothing  else  to  look  to.  I  had  no  fa- 
mily resources — for  my  father  had 
died  since  I  came  to  London,  very 
much  embarrassed  in  his  circum- 
stances ;  and  my  mother,  who  was 
aged  and  infirm,  had  gone  to  reside 
with  some  relatives,  who  were  few 
and  poor.  My  wife,  as  I  have  stated, 
was  in  like  plight.  I  do  not  think 
she  had  a  relative  in  England  (for 
her  father  and  all  his  family  were 
Germans,)  except 

"  him,  whose  brightest  joy, 

Was  that  he  call'd  her — wife." 

Lord  ,  the  nobleman  before 

mentioned,  who  I  am  sure  would  have 
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pecuniary  advances  or  professional 
introductions,  had  been  on  the  con- 
tinent ever  since  1  commenced  prac- 
tice. NeiiiL'  of  studious  habits,  ;m<| 
a  very  basmul  and  re-.cn  ed  di-posi- 
tioii  while  at  Cambridge,  I  could 
number  but  few  college  friends — 
none  of  whom  I  knew  where  to  find 
in  London.  Neither  my  wife  nor  I 
knew  more  than  five  people,  besides 
our  India  lodger;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  we  were,  like  many  a  fond  and 
foolish  couple  before  us,  all  the  world 
to  one  another,  and  cared  little  for 
scraping  together  promiscuous  ac- 
quaintances. If  we  had  even  been 
inclined  to  visiting,  our  straitened 
circumstances  would  have  forbid  our 
incurring  the  expenses  attached  to 
it  What  then  was  to  be  done  ?— 
My  wife  would  say,  "  Pho,  love,  we 
shall  contrive  to  get  on  as  well  as 
our  neighbours ;"  but  the  simple  fact 
was,  we  were  not  getting  on  like  our 
neighbours — nor  did  I  see  any  pro- 
spect of  our  ever  doing  so.  I  began, 
therefore,  to  pass  sleepless  nights 
and  days  of  despondency — casting 
about  in  every  direction  for  any  em- 
ployment consistent  with  my  profes- 
sion, and  redoubling  my  fruitless  ef- 
forts to  obtain  practice. 

It  is  almost  laughable  to  say  that 
our  only  receipts  were  a  few  paltry 
guineas  sent  at  long  intervals  from 
old  Asperne,  the  proprietor  of  the 
European  Magazine,  as  remuneration 
for  a  sort  of  monthly  medical  sum- 
mary— and  a  trifle  or  two  from  Mr 
Nicholls  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, as  an  acknowledgment  for  se- 
veral sweet  sonnets  sent  by  my  wife. 
Knowing  the  success  which  often 
attended  professional  authorship,  as 
tending  to  acquire  for  the  writer  a 
reputation  for  skill  in  the  subject 
or  which  he  treated,  and  introduce 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  higher  mem- 
bers of  his  own  profession,  I  deter- 
mined to  tuni  my  attention  that  \vay. 
For  several  months  I  was  up  early 
and  late,  at  a  work  on  Diseases  of 
the  Lungs.  I  bestowed  incredible 
pains  on  it ;  and  my  toil  was  sweet- 
ened by  my  wife,  who  would  sit  by 
me  in  the  long  summer  evenings 
like  an  angel,  consoling  and  encou- 
raging me  with  predictions  of  suc- 
cess. SlK*  lightened  my  labour  by 
undertaking  the  transcription  of  the 
manuscript ;  and  I  thought  that  two 


regular  handwriting  were  he:i\ily 
purchased  by  the  impaired  eyesight 
of  tin-  lieloved  amanuensis.  \\  lieu 
at  length  it  was  completed,  haviuir 
lii-en  read  and  reused  twenty  times, 
so  that  there  was  not  a  comma  want- 
ed, I  hurried,  full  of  Hutterinir  hopes 
and  fears,  to  a  well-known  medical 
bookseller,  expecting  he  would  at 
once  purchase  the  copyright.  Fifty 
pounds  I  had  fixed  in  my  own  mind 
as  the  minimum  of  what  I  would  ac- 
cept ;  and  I  had  already  appropria- 
ted part  of  it  towards  buying  a  hand- 
some silk  dress  for  my  wife.  Alas  ! 
even  in  this  branch  of  my  profession, 
my  hopes  were  doomed  to  meet  with 
disappointment.  The  bookseller  re- 
ceived me  with  great  civility ;  listen- 
ed to  every  word  I  had  to  say,  seeat- 
ed  to  take  some  interest  in  the  new 
views  of  the  disease  treated  of,  which 
I  explained  to  him,  and  repeated,  and 
ventured  to  assure  him  that  they 
would  certainly  attract  public  atten- 
tion. My  heart  leaped  for  joy  as  I 
saw  his  business-like  eye  settled  up- 
on me  with  an  expression  of  atten- 
tive interest.  After  having  almost 
talked  myself  hoarse,  and  flushed 
myself  all  over  with  excitement,  he 
removed  his  spectacles,  and  politely 
assured  me  of  his  approbation  of  the 
work ;  but  that  he  had  determined 
never  to  publish  any  more  medical 
works  on  his  own  account.  I  have 
the  most  vivid  recollection  of  my 
almost  turning  sick  with  chagrin. 
\Vith  a  faltering  voice  I  asked  him  if 
that  was  his  unalterable  determina- 
tion ?  He  replied,  it  was ;  for  he  had 
"  lost  too  much  by  speculations  of 
that  sort."  I  tied  up  the  manuscript, 
and  withdrew.  As  soon  as  I  left  his 
shop,  I  let  fall  a  s'-orchintr  tear  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  mortification.  I 
could  almost  have  wept  aloud.  At 
that  moment,  whom  should  I  meet 
but  my  dear  wife  ;  for  we  had  both 
been  talking  all  night  long,  and  all 
breakfast  time,  about  the  probable 
result  of  my  interview  with  the  book- 
seller ;  and  her  anxious  affection 
would  not  permit  her  to  wait  my  re- 
turn. She  had  been  pacing-  to  and 
fro  ou  the  other  side  of  the  street — 
and  flew  to  me  on  my  leaving  the 
shop.  I  could  not  speak  to  her;  1 
felt  almost  choked.  At  last  her  con- 
tinued expressions  of  tenderness  ami 
sympathy  soothed  me  iuto  a  more 
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equable  frame  of  mind,  and  we  re- 
turned to  dinner.  In  the  afternoon 
I  offered  it  to  another  bookseller, 
who,  John  Trot  like,  told  me  at  once 
lie  never  did  that  sort  of  thing.  I  of- 
fered it  subsequently  to  every  medi- 
cal bookseller  I  could  find — with  like 
success.  One  fat  fellow  actually 
whiffled  out,  "  if  he  might  make  so 
bold,"  he  would  advise  me  to  leave 
off  book-making,  and  stick  to  my 
practice.  Another  assured  me  he 
had  got  two  similar  works  then  in 
the  press ;  and  the  last  I  consulted, 
told  me  I  was  too  young,  he  thought, 
to  have  seen  enough  of  practice  for 
writing  "  a  book  of  that  nature,"  as 
his  words  were.  "  Publish  it  on 
your  own  account,  love,"  said  my 
wife.  That,  however,  was  out  of  the 
question,  whatever  might  be  the  me- 
rits of  the  work — for  I  had  no  friends ; 
and  a  kind-hearted  bookseller,  to 
whom  I  mentioned  the  project,  assu- 
red me  that  if  I  went  to  press,  my 
work  would  fall  from  it  still-born. 
When  I  returned  home  from  making 
this  last  attempt,  I  flung  myself  into 
a  chair  by  the  fireside,  opposite  my 
wife,  without  speaking.  There  was 
an  anxious  smile  of  sweet  solicitude 
in  her  face.  My  agitated  and  mor- 
tified air  convinced  her  that  I  was 
finally  disappointed,  and  that  six 
months'  hard  labour  were  thrown 
away.  In  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
pique  and  passion,  I  flung  the  manu- 
script on  the  fire,  but  Emily  sudden- 
ly snatched  it  from  the  flames,  gazed 
at  me  with  a  look  such  as  none  but 
a  fond  and  devoted  wife  could  give 
— threw  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  kissed  me  back  to  calmness,  if 
.not  happiness.  I  laid  the  MSS.  in 
question  on  a  shelf  in  my  study  ;  and 
it  was  my  first  and  last  attempt  at 
medical  book-making. 

From  Avhat  cause,  or  combination 
of  causes,  I  know  not,  but  I  seemed 
marked  out  for  failure  in  my  profes- 
sion. Though  my  name  shone  on  my 
door,  and  the  respectable  neighbour- 
hood could  not  but  have  noticed  the 
regularity  and  decorum  of  my  habits 
and  manners,  yet  none  ever  thought 
of  calling  me  in  !  Had  I  been  able  to 
exhibit  a  line  of  carriages  at  my  door 
—or  to  open  my  house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  company — or  to  dash  about 
town  in  an  elegant  equipage — or  be 
seen  at  the  opera  and  theatres — had 
I  been  able  to  do  this,  the  case  might 


have  been  different.  In  candour  I 
must  acknowledge,  that  another  pro- 
bable cause  of  my  ill-success  was 
a  somewhat  insignificant  person, 
and  unprepossessing  countenance.  I 
could  not  wear  such  an  eternal  smirk 
of  conceited  complacency,  or  keep 
my  head  perpetually  bowing  manda- 
rin-like, as  many  of  my  professional 
brothers ;  still  there  were  thousands 
to  whom  these  deficiences  proved  no 
serious  obstacles.  The  great  misfor- 
tune in  my  case  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  want  of  introductions.  There  was 
a  man  of  considerable  rank  and  great 
wealth,  who  was  a  sort  of  fiftieth 
cousin  of  mine,  resided  in  one  of  the 
fashionable  squares  not  far  from  me, 
and  on  whom  I  had  called  to  claim 
kindred,  and  solicit  his  patronage ; 
but  after  having  sent  up  my  name 
and  address,  I  was  suffered  to  wait 
so  long  in  an  anteroom,  that,  what 
with  the  noise  of  servants  bustling 
past  with  insolent  familiarity,  I  quite 
forgot  the  relationship,  and  left  the 
house,  wondering  what  had  brought 
me  there.  I  never  felt  inclined  to  go 
near  it  again ;  so  there  was  an  end  of 
all  prospects  of  introduction  from 
that  quarter.  I  was  left,  therefore, 
to  rely  exclusively  on  my  own  efforts, 
and  trust  to  chance  for  patients.  It 
is  true,  that  in  the  time  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  was  twice  called  in  at  an 
instant's  warning ;  but  in  both  cases, 
the  objects  of  my  visits  had  expired 
before  my  arrival,  probably  before  a 
messenger  could  be  dispatched  for 
me;  and  the  manner  in  which  my  fees 
were  proffered,  convinced  me  that  I 
should  be  cursed  for  a  mercenary 
wretch  if  I  accepted  them.  I  was, 
therefore,  induced  in  each  case  to 
decline  the  guinea,  though  it  would 
have  purchased  me  a  week's  happi- 
ness !  I  was,  also,  on  several  occa- 
sions called  in  to  visit  the  inferior 
members  of  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— servants,  housekeepers, 
porters,  &c. ;  and  of  all  the  trying,  the 
mortifying  occurrences  in  the  life  of 
a  young  physician,  such  occasions  as 
these  are  the  most  irritating.  You 
go  to  the  house — a  large  one  probably 
— and  are  instructed  not  to  knock  at 
the  front  door,  but  to  go  down,  by  the 
area  to  your  patient !  I  think  it  was 
about  this  time  that  I  was  summoned 

in  haste  to  young  Sir  Charles  F , 

who  resided  near  Mayfair.  Delight- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  securing  so  dis- 
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tinoruished  a  patient,  I  hurried  to  his 
house,  resolved  to  do  my  utmost  to 
give  satisfaction.  When  I  entered 
the  room,  I  found  the  sprig  of  fashion 
enveloped  in  a  crimson  silk  dress- 
ing-gown, sitting  conceitedly  on  the 
sofa,  and  sipping  a  cup  of  coffee, 
from  which  he  desisted  a  moment  to 
examine  me  through  his  eyeglass, 
and  then  direct  me  to  inspect  the 
•welled  foot  of  a  favourite  pointer  ! 
Darting  a  look  of  anger  at  the  insult- 
ing coxcomb,  I  instantly  withdrew 
without  uttering  a  word.  Five  years 
afterwards,  did  that  young  man  make 
use  of  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
oust  me  from  the  confidence  of  a  fa- 
mily of  distinction,  to  which  lie  was 
distantly  related.* 

A  more  mortifying  incident  occur- 
red shortly  afterwards.  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  called  on  a  sud- 
den emergency  into  consultation  with 

the  late  celebrated  Dr .    It  was 

the  first  consultational  visit  that  I  had 
ever  paid ;  and  I  was,  of  course,  very 
anxious  to  acquit  myself  creditably. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  or  forgive  the  air 
of  insolent  condescension  with  which 
he  received  me,  or  the  remark  he 
made  in  the  presence  of  several  in- 
dividuals, professional  as  well  as  un- 
professional— "  I  assure  you,  Dr , 

there  is  really  some  difference  be- 
tween apoplexy  and  epilepsy,  at  least 
there  was  when  I  was  a  young  man !" 
He  accompanied  these  words  with  a 
look  of  supercilious  commiseration, 
directed  to  the  lady,  whose  husband 
was  our  patient ;  and  1  need  not  add, 
that  my  future  services  were  dispen- 
sed with.  My  heart  ached  to  think 
that  such  a  fellow  as  this  should  have 
it  in  his  power,  as  it  were,  to  take  tin- 
bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  unpre- 
tending, and  almost  spirit-broken, 
professional  brother ;  but  I  had  no 
remedy.  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  say  how  much  the  tone  of 
consulting  physicians  is  now  (18*24) 
lowered  towards  their  brethren  who 
may  happen  to  be  of  a  few  years'  less 
standing,  and, consequently,  less  firm- 
ly fixed  in  the  confidence  of  their 


patients.  It  was  by  a  few  similar 
incidents  to  tho-  iated,  that 

my  spirit  began  to  be  soured;  ;uid 
had  it  not  been  for  the  unvarying 
sweetness  and  cheerfulness  of  my 
incomparable  wife,  existence  would 
not  have  been  tolerable.  My  pt<'i<^- 
sional  efforts  were  paralyzed  ;  failure 
attended  every  attempt ;  my  ruin 
seemed  sealed.  My  resources  were. 
rapidly  melting  away — my  expendi- 
ture, moderate  as  it  was,  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  no  incomings.  A  pri- 
son and  starvation  scowled  before 
me. 

Despairing  of  finding  any  better 
source  of  emolument,  I  was  induced 
to  send  an  advertisement  to  one  of 
the  daily  papers,  stating,  that u  a  gra- 
duate of  Cambridge  University,  ha- 
ving a  little  spare  time  at  his  dis- 
posal, was  willing  to  give  private  in- 
structions in  the  classics,  in  the  even- 
ings, to  gentlemen  preparing  for  col- 
lege— or  to  others  !"  After  about  a 
week's  interval,  I  received  one  soli- 
tary communication.  It  was  from  a 
young  man  holding  some  subordi- 
nate situation  under  Government, 
and  residing  at  Pimlico.  This  per- 
son offered  me  two  guineas  a-month, 
if  I  would  attend  him  at  ti  is  own  hottse, 
for  two  hours  on  the  evenings  of 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday ! 
With  these  hard  terms  was  I  obliged 
to  comply — yes,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
member  of  an  Kn-j-lish  University, 
was  driven  so  low  as  to  attend,  for 
these  terms,  nn  ignorant  underlincr, 
and  endeavour  to  instil  a  few  drops 
of  classic  lore  into  the  turbid  and 
shallow  waters  of  his  understanding. 
I  had  hardly  given  him  a  month's 
attendance,  before  this  fellow  assu- 
red me,  with  a  flippant  air,  that  as 
he  had  now  acquired  "  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  classics,"  he  would 
dispense  with  my  further  services! 
Dull  dunce — he  could  not,  in  Latin, 
be  brought  to  comprehend  the  dif- 
ference between  a  neuter  and  an  ac- 
tive verb  :  while,  as  for  Greek,  it 
was  an  absolute  choke-pear ;  so  he 
nibbled  on  to  -not.', — and  then  gavo  it 


•  This  anecdote  calls  to  ray  mind  one  told  me  by  the  late  Dr  Hamilton.     I! 
sent  for  once  in  great  haste  by  Lady  P ,  to  see— absolutely  ;i  litfli-  fiivomite  Mon- 
key, which  was  almn«t  suffocated  with   its  morning  feed.      When  the  doctor  entered 
the  room,  he  saw  only  her  ladyship,  her  young  son,  (a  lad  of  ten  y.  ar-  ..1.1,  \v! 
most  absurdly  dressed,)  and  his  patient.      Looking  at  wich  of  the  t\v<>  l.Ut.T.   1 
coolly  to  Lady  P ,  "  My  Lady,  which  is  the  monkey?" 
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up.  Bitter  but  unavailing  were  my 
regrets,  as  I  returned  from  paying 
my  last  visit  to  this  promising  scho- 
lar, that  I  had  not  entered  the  army, 
and  gone  to  America,  or  even  be- 
taken myself  to  some  subordinate 
commercial  situation.  A  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  did  I  curse 
the  ambition  which  brought  me  up 
to  London,  and  the  egregious  vanity 
which  led  me  to  rely  so  implicitly 
on  my  talents  for  success.  Had  I 
but  been  content  with  the  humbler 
sphere  of  a  general  practitioner,  I 
might  have  laid  out  my  dearly  bought 
L.3000  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  soon  repaying  it,  and  acquiring  a 
respectable  livelihood.  But  all  these 
soberer  thoughts,  as  is  usual,  came 
only  time  enough  to  enhance  the 
mortification  of  failure. 

***** 

About  L.300  was  now  the  miser- 
able remnant  of  the  money  borrow- 
ed from  the  Jew  j  and  half  a  year's 
interest,  (L.225,)  together  with  my 
rent,  was  due  in  about  a  fortnight's 
time.  I  was,  besides,  indebted  to 
many  tradesmen — who  were  beco- 
ming every  day  more  querulous — for 
articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  furni- 
ture. My  poor  Emily  was  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  her  accouchement ;  and 
my  own  health  was  sensibly  sinking 
under  the  combined  pressure  of  an- 
xiety and  excessive  parsimony.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Despair  was  cling- 
ing to  me,  and  shedding  blight  and 
mildew  over  all  my  faculties.  Every 
avenue  was  closed  against  me.  I  ne- 
ver knew  what  it  was  to  have  more 
than  one  or  two  hours'  sleep  at  night, 
and  that  so  heavy,  so  troubled,  and 
interrupted,  that  I  woke  each  morn- 
ing more  dead  than  alive.  I  lay  toss- 
ing in  bed,  revolving  all  conceivable 
schemes  and  fancies  in  my  tortured 
brain,  till  at  length,  from  mere  itera- 
tion, they  began  to  assume  a  feasible 
aspect ;  but,  alas !  they  would  none  of 
them  bear  the  blush  of  daylight — but 
faded  away  as  extravagant  and  ab- 
surd. I  would  endeavour  to  set  afloat 
a  popular  Medical  Journal — to  give 
lectures  on  diseases  of  the  lungs — 
(a  department  with  which  I  was  fa- 
miliar)— I  would  advertise  for  a  small 
medical  partnership  as  a  general 
practitioner — I  \vould  do  a  thousand 
things  of  the  sort ;  but  where  was 
my  capital  to  set  out  with  ?  I  had 
L.300  in  the  world,  and  L.450  yearly 


to  pay  to  an  extortionating  old  miser  j 
that  was  the  simple  fact ;  and  it  al- 
most drove  me  to  despair  to  advert 
to  it  for  one  instant.  Wretched,  how- 
ever, as  I  was,  and  almost  every  in- 
stant loathing  my  existence,  the  idea 
of  suicide  was  never  entertained  for 
a  moment.  If  the  fiend  would  oc- 
casionally flit  across  the  dreary 
chamber  of  my  heart — a  strong,  an 
unceasing  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness and  power  of  my  Maker  always 
repelled  the  fearful  visitant.  Even 
yet,  rapidly  as  I  seemed  approach- 
ing the  precipice  of  ruin,  I  could  not 
avoid  cherishing  a  feeble  hope  that 
some  unexpected  avenue  would  open 
to  better  fortune  j  and  the  thought  of 
it  would  for  a  time  soothe  my  trou- 
bled breast,  and  nerve  it  to  bear  up 
against  the  inroads  of  my  present 
misfortunes. 

I  recollect  sitting  down  one  day 
in  St  James's  Park  on  one  of  the 
benches,  weary  with  wandering  the 
whole  morning  I  knew  not  whither. 
I  felt  faint  and  ill,  and  more  than 
usually  depressed  in  mind.  I  had 
that  morning  paid  one  of  my  trades- 
men's bills,  amounting  to  L.10;  and 
the  fellow  told  my  servant,  that  as 
he  had  so  much  trouble  in  getting  his 
money,  he  did  not  want  the  honour  of 
my  custom  any  longer.  The  thought 
that  my  credit  was  failing  iu  the 
neighbourhood,  was  insupportable. 
Ruin  and  disgrace  would  then  be  ac- 
celerated ;  and  being  unable  to  meet 
my  creditors,  I  should  be  proclaimed 
little  less  than  a  swindler,  and  sha- 
ken like  a  viper  from  the  lap  of  socie- 
ty. Fearful  as  were  such  thoughts, 
I  had  not  enough  of  energy  of  feel- 
ing left  to  suffer  much  agitation  from 
them.  I  folded  my  arms  on  my 
breast  in  sullen  apathy,  and  wished 
only  that,  whatever  might  be  my  fate, 
certainty  might  be  substituted  for 
suspense. 

While  indulging  in  thoughts  like 
these,  a  glittering  troop  ot  soldiers 
passed  by  me,  preceded  by  their 
band,  playing  a  merry  air.  How 
the  sounds  jarred  on  the  broken 
strings  of  my  heart !  And  many  a 
bright  face,  dressed  in  smiles  of  gaie- 
ty and  happiness,  thronged  past,  at- 
tracted by  the  music — little  thi  nking 
of  the  wretchedness  of  him  who  was 
sitting  by.  I  could  not  prevent  the 
tears  of  anguish  from  gushing  forth. 
I  thought  of  Emily — or  her  d  elicate 
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question  him  minutely  as  to  the  or 
L'in  and  progress  of  the  complaints 
which  now  airlifted  him.  He  an- 
swered all  my  questions  with  civili- 
ty ;  and  as  I  went  oil,  seemed  to  be 
roused  into  something  like  curiosity 
and  interest.  I  need  not  say  more, 
than  that  I  discovered  lie  had  not 
been  in  the,  hands  of  a  skilful  prac- 
titioner ;  and  that  I  assured  him  very 
few  and  simple  means  would  pive 
him  great  relief  from  at  least  the 
more  violent  symptoms.  He,  of 
course,  perceived  I  was  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  ;  and  after  some  appa- 
rent hesitation,  evidently  as  to  whe- 
ther or  not  I  should  feel  hurt,  ten- 
dered me  a  guinea.  I  refused  it 
promptly  and  decidedly,  and  assured 
him  that  he  was  quite  welcome  to 
the  very  trifling  advice  I  had  render- 
ed him.  At  that  moment,  a  young 
man  of  fashionable  appearance  walk- 
ed up,  and  told  him  their  carriage 
was  waiting  at  the  corner  of  the  Sta- 
ble-yard. This  last  gentleman,  who 
seemed  to  be  either  the  son  or  ne- 
phew of  the  old  gentleman,  eyed  me, 
I  thought,  with  a  certain  superci- 
liousness, which  was  not  lessened 
when  the  invalid  told  him  I  had  given 
him  some  excellent  advice,  for  which 
he  could  not  prevail  on  me  to  receh  e 
a  fee.  "  Wre  are  vastly  obliged  to 
you,  sir  ;  but  are  going  home  to  the 
family  physician,"  said  the  young 
man,  haughtily;  and  placing  the  inva- 
lid's arm  in  his,  led  him  slowly  away. 
He  was  addressed  several  times  by 
the  servant  as  "  Sir"  something,  Wil- 
ton or  William,  I  think;  but  I  could 
not  distinctly  catch  it,  so  that  it  was 
evidently  a  person  of  some  rank  that 
I  had  been  addressing.  How  many 
there  are,  thought  I,  that,  with  a  more 
plausible  and  insinuating  address 
than  mine  is,  would  have  contrived 
to  have  got  into  the  confidence  of 
this  gentleman,  and  become  his  me- 
dical attendant !  How  foolish  was  I 
not  to  give  him  my  card  M'heu  he 
proffered  me  a  fee,  and  thus,  in  all 
probability,  be  sent  for  the  next 
morning  to  pay  a  regular  profes- 
sional visit  !  and  to  what  lucra- 
tive introductions  might  not  that 
have  led!  A  thousand  times  I  cursed 
my  absurd  diffidence — my  sensitive- 
ness as  to  professional  etiquette — 
and  my  inability  to  seize  the  advan- 
tages occasionally  offered  by  a  for- 
tunate conjuncture  of  circumstance*. 


,  l»nt  to  me,  mclanrho- 
)y  situation.  1  could  not  hear  tin- 
thought  of  returniiur  home  to  en- 
counter her  affectionate  look-, — her 
meek  and  gentle  resignation  to  her 
bitter  fortunes.  \Miy  li;ul  I  married 
I  MM-,  \vithout  first  having  considered 
whether  I  could  support  her?  Pa*. 
-innately  fond  of  me  as  I  well  knew 
she  was  could  she  avoid  frequently 
recurring  to  the  days  of  our  court- 
ship,  when  I  reiterated)}'  assured  her 
of  my  certainty  of  professional  suc- 
cess as  soon  as  I  could  get  settled  in 
London  V  Where  now  were  all  the 
fair  and  flourishing  scenes  to  which 
my  childish  enthusiasm  had  taught 
me  to  look  forward  ?  Would  not  the 
bitter  contrast  she  was  now  expe- 
riencing, and  seemed  doomed  long 
yet  to  experience,  alienate  from  me  a 
portion  of  her  affections,  and  induce 
feelings  of  anger  and  contempt  ? 
Could  I  blame  her  for  all  this  ?  If 
the  goodly  superstructure  of  my  for- 
tunes fell,  was  it  not  I  that  had  loos- 
ened and  destroyed  the  foundation  ? 
— Reflections  like  these  were  harass- 
ing and  scourging  me,  when  an  elder- 
ly gentleman,  evidently  an  invalid, 
tottered  slowly  to  the  bench  where 
1  was  sitting,  and  sat  down  beside 
me.  He  seemed  a  man  of  wealth 
and  consideration ;  for  his  servant, 
on  whose  arm  he  had  been  leaning, 
stood  behind  the  bench  on  which  he 
was  sitting.  He  was  almost  shaken 
to  pieces  by  an  asthmatic  cough,  and 
was  besides  suffering  from  another 
severe  disorder,  which  need  not  be 
more  particularly  named.  He  looked 
at  me  once  or  twice,  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  to  say  that  he  would 
not  take  it  rudely  if  I  addressed  him. 
I  did  so.  I  said, "  I  am  afraid  you  arc 
in  great  pain  from  that  cough,  sir  ?" 
— "  Yes,''  he  gasped  faintly ;  "  and  I 
don't  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it  I 
am  an  old  man,  you  see,  sir;  and 
methinks  my  summons  to  the  grave 
might  have  been  less  loud  and  pain- 
ful." After  a  little  pause,  I  ventured 
to  ask  him  how  long  he  had  been  sub- 
ject to  the  cough  which  now  harass- 
ed him  ?  He  said,  more  or  less,  for 
the  last  ten  years ;  but  that  latterly 
it  had  increased  so  much  upon  him, 
that  he  could  not  derive  any  benefit 
from  medical  advice.  "  I  should 
think,  sir,  the  more  violent  symp- 
toms of  your  disorder  might  be  mi- 
tigated," said  I;  and  proceeded  to 
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I  was  fitter,  I  thought,  for  La  Trappe 
than  the  bustling  world  of  business. 
I  deserved  my  ill  fortune  ;  and  pro- 
fessional failure  was  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  mauvaise  /ionfewlrich 
has  injured  so  many.  As  the  day, 
however,  was  far  advancing,  I  left 
the  seat,  and  turned  my  steps  to- 
wards my  cheerless  home. 

As  was  generally  the  case,  I  found 
Emily  busily  engaged  in  painting 
little  fire-screens  and  other  orna- 
mental toys,  which,  when  completed, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  to  a 
kind  of  private  bazaar  in  Oxford- 
street,  where  I  was  not  known,  and 
where,  with  an  aching  heart,  I  dispo- 
sed of  the  delicate  and  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  my  poor  wife,  for  a  trifle 
hardly  worth  taking  home.  Could 
any  man,  pretending  to  the  slightest 
feeling,  contemplate  his  young  wife 
— far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  in  a 
critical  state  of  health,  and  requiring 
air,  exercise,  and  cheerful  company 
— toiling,  in  the  manner  I  have  rela- 
ted, from  morning  to  night,  and  for 
a  miserably  inadequate  remunera- 
tion ?  She  submitted,  however,  to 
our  misfortunes  with  infinitely  more 
firmness  and  equanimity  than  1  could 
pretend  to  ;  and  her  uniform  cheer- 
fulness of  demeanour,  together  with 
the  passionate  fervour  ot  her  fond- 
ness for  me,  contributed  to  fling  a 
few  rays  of  trembling  and  evanescent 
lustre  over  the  gloomy  prospects  of 
the  future.  Still,  however,  the  dread- 
ful question  incessantly  presented 
itself — What,  in  God's  name,  is  to 
become  of  us  ?  I  cannot  say  that  we 
Avere  at  this  time  in  absolute  literal 
want ;  though  our  parsimonious  fare 
hardly  deserved  the  name  of  food, 
especially  such  as  my  wife's  delicate 
situation  required.  It  was  the  hope- 
lessness of  all  prospective  resources 
tliat  kept  us  in  perpetual  thraldom. 
AVith  infinite  effort,  we  might  con- 
trive to  hold  on  to  a  given  period — 
say  till  the  next  half-yearly  demand 

of  old  L ;  and  then  we  must  sink 

altogether,  unless  a  miracle  inter- 
vened to  save  us.  Had  I  been  alone 
in  the  world,  I  might  have  braved 
the  worst — have  turned  my  hands 
to  a  thousand  things — have  accom- 
modated myself  to  almost  any  cir- 
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cumstances — and  borne  the  extre- 
mest  privations  with  fortitude*  But 
my  darling — my  meek,  smiling,  gen- 
tle Emily  ! — my  heart  bled  for  her. 

Not  to  leave  any  stone  unturned, 
seeing  an  advertisement  addressed 
"  To  Medical  Men,"  I  applied  for 
the  situation  of  assistant  to  a  general 
practitioner,  though  I  had  but  little 
skill  in  the  practical  part  of  com- 
pounding medicines.  I  applied  per- 
sonally to  the  advertiser,  a  fat,  red- 
faced,  vulgar  fellow,  who  had  con- 
trived to  gain  a  very  large  practice, 
by  what  means  God  only  knows. 
His  terms  were — and  these  named 
in  the  most  offensive  contemptuous- 
ness  of  manner — L.80  a-year,  board 
and  lodge  out,  and  give  all  my  time 
in  the  day  to  my  employer !  Ab- 
surd as  was  the  idea  of  acceding  to 
terms  like  these,  I  thought  I  might 
still  consider  them.  I  pressed  hard 
for  L.I 00  a-year,  and  told  him  I  was 
married 

"  Married  !"  said  he,  with  a  loud 
laugh—"  No,  no,  sir — you're  not  the 
man  for  my  money — so  I  wish  you 
good  morning."* 

Thus  was  I  baffled  in  every  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  permanent  source 
of  support  from  my  profession.  It 
brought  me  about  L.40  per  annum ; 
I  gained,  by  occasional  contributions 
to  magazines,  an  average  sum  annu- 
ally or  about  L.25 ;  my  wife  earned 
about  that  sum  by  her  pencil :  and 
these  were  all  the  funds  I  had  to 
meet  the  enormous  interest  due  half- 
yearly  to  old  L ,  to  discharge  my 

rent,  and  the  various  other  expenses 
of  housekeeping,  &c.  Might  I  not 
well  despair?  I  did — and  God's 
goodness  only  preserved  me  from 
the  frightful  calamity  which  has  sud- 
denly terminated  the  earthly  mise- 
ries of  thousands  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

And  is  it  possible,  I  often  thought, 
with  all  the  tormenting  incredulous- 
ness  of  a  man  half-stupified  with  his 
misfortunes — is  it  possible  that,  ia 
the  very  heart  of  this  metropolis  of 
splendour,  wealth,  and  extravagance, 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  who  has 
laboured  long  in  the  honourable  toil 
of  acquiring  professional  knowledge, 
cannot  contrive  to  scrape  together 
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even  a  competent  subsistence  ? — and 
that,  too,  while  ignorance  and  infa- 
my are  wallowing  in  wraith — while 
charlatanry  and  quackery  of  all  kinds 
are  bloated  with  success !  Full  of 
such  thoughts  as  these,  how  often 
have  I  slunk  stealthily  alone  the 
streets  of  London,  on  cold  and  dreary 
winter  evenings,  almost  fainting  with 
long  abstinence,  yet  reluctant  to  re- 
turn homo  and  incur  the  expense  of 
an  ordinary  family  dinner,  while  my 
•wife's  situation  required  the  most 
rigorous  economy  to  enable  us  to 
meet,  even  in  a  poor  and  small  way, 
the  exigencies  of  her  approaching 
accouchement  !  How  often — aye, 
hundreds  of  times — have  I  envied 
the  coarse  and  filthy  fare  of  the  minor 
eating-houses,  and  been  content  to 
interrupt  a  twelve  hours'  fast  with  a 
bun  or  biscuit,  and  a  draught  of  wa- 
ter or  turbid  table-beer,  under  the 
wretched  pretence  of  being  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  go  home  to  dinner! 
I  have  often  gazed  with  envy — once, 
I  recollect,  in  particular — on  dogs 
eating  their  huge  daily  slice  of  boiled 
horse  s  flesh,  and  envied  their  con- 
tented and  satiated  looks  !  With 
what  anguish  of  heart  have  I  seen 
carriages  setting  down  company  at 
the  door  of  a  house,  illuminated  by 
the  glare  of  a  hundred  tapers,  where 
were  ladies  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  fashion,  whose  cast-off  clothes 
would  have  enabled  me  to  acquire  a 
tolerably  respectable  livelihood! — O! 
ye  sons  and  daughters  of  luxury  and 
extravagance,  how  many  thousands 
of  needy  and  deserving  families 
would  rejoice  to  eat  of  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  your  tables,  and  they 
may  not ! 

1  have  stood  many  a  time  at  my 
parlour  window,  and  envied  the  kit- 
chen fare  of  the  servants  of  my  weal- 
thy opposite  neighbour ;  while  I  pro- 
test I  have  been  ashamed  to  look  our 
own  servant  in  the  face,  as  she,  day 
after  day,  served  up  for  two  what 
was  little  more  than  sufficient  for 
one :  and  yet,  bitter  mockery  !  I  was 
to  support  abroad  the  farce  of  a  cheer- 
ful and  respectable  professional  exte- 
rior ! 

»        #        *        *        * 

Two  days  after  the  occurrence  in 
St  Jauie»'s  Park, above  related,  I  was, 
as  usual,  reading  the  columns  of  ad- 
vertisements iii  one  of  the  daily  pa- 


pers, when  my  eyes  lit  on  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"The  professional  gentleman,  who, 
a  day  or  two  ago,  had  some  coin  cr- 
eation on  the  subject  of  asthma  with 
an  invalid,  on  one  of  the  bench. ••*  iu 
St  James's  Park,  is  particularly  re- 
quested to  forward  his  name  and  ad- 
dress to  W.  J.  care  of  Messrs ." 

I  almost  let  the  paper  fall  from  my 
hands  with  delighted  surprise.  That 
I  was  the  "  professional  gentleman" 
alluded  to,  was  clear ;  and  on  t ho 
slender  foundation  of  this  advertise- 
ment, I  had  in  a  few  moments  built 
a  large  and  splendid  superstructure 
of  good  fortune.  I  had  hardly  calm- 
ness enough  to  call  my  wife,  who 
was  engaged  with  some  small  house- 
hold matters,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating the  good  news  to  her.  I 
need  hardly  say  with  what  eagerness 
I  complied  with  the  requisitions  of 
the  advertisement  Half  an  hour  be- 
held my  name  and  address  in  an 
envelope,  with  the  superscription, 

"  W.  T.,"  lying  at  Messrs 's,  who 

were  stationers.  After  passing  a  moat 
anxious  and  sleepless  night,  agitated 
by  all  kinds  of  hopes  and  fears,  my 
wife  and  I  were  sitting  at  breakfast, 
when  a  livery-servant  knocked  at  the 
door;  and  after  enquiring  whether 

"  Dr "  was  at  home,  left  a  letter. 

It  was  an  envelope  containing  the 

card  of  address  or  Sir  William , 

No.26, Street, accompanied  with 

the  following  note : — 

"  Sir  William 's  compliments 

to  Dr ,  and  will  feel  obliged  by 

his  looking  in  in  the  course  of  the 
morning." 

"  Now,  be  calm,  my  dear ," 

said  Emily,  as  she  saw  my  fluttering 
excitement  of  manner.  But,  alas .'  that 
was  impossible.  I  was  impatient  for 
the  hour  of  twelve :  and  precisely  as 
the  clock  struck,  I  sallied  forth  to 
visit  my  titled  patient.  All  the  way 
I  went,  I  was  taxing  my  ingenuity 
for  palliatives,  remedies  for  asthma; 
I  would  new-regulate  bis  diet  and 
plan  of  life— iu  short,  I  would  do 
wonder^  .' 

Sir  William,  who  was  .sitting  gasp- 
ing by  the  fireside,  received  me  with 
great  courtesy;  and  after  motioning 
his  niece,  a  charming  young  woman, 
to  retire,  told  UH-  he  had  been  -o 
much  interested  by  my  remarks  the 
other  day,  in  the  Park,  that  he  felt 
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inclined  to  follow  my  advice,  and 
put  himself  under  my  care  altoge- 
ther. He  then  entered  on  a  history 
of  his  complaints.  I  found  his  con- 
stitution was  entirely  broken  up,  and 
that  in  a  very  little  it  would  tall  to 
pieces.  I  told  him,  however,  that  if 
he  would  adhere  strictly  to  the  regi- 
men I  proposed,  I  could  promise  him 
great,  if  not  permanent  relief.  He 
listened  to  what  I  said  with  the  ut- 
most interest.  "  Do  you  think  you 
could  prolong  my  life,  Doctor,  for 
two  years?"  said  he,  with  emotion. 
I  told  him  I  certainly  could  not  pre- 
tend to  promise  him  so  much.  "  My 
only  reason  for  asking  the  question," 
he  replied,  "  is  my  beloved  niece, 
that  young  lady,  who  has  just  left 
us.  If  I  cannot  live  for  two  years 
or  eighteen  months  longer,  it  will  be 
bitter  thing  for  her  ! " — He  sighed 
deeply— and  added  abruptly — "  but 
of  that  more  hereafter.  I  hope  to 
you  to-morrow,  Doctor."  He 
isisted  on  my  accepting  five  guineas 
in  return  for  the  two  visits  he  said 
lie  had  received — and  I  took  my  de- 
parture. I  felt  altogether  a  new  man 
as  I  walked  home.  My  spirits  were 
more  light  and  buoyant  than  they 
had  been  for  many  a  long  month : 
for  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  I 
had  now  a  fair  chance  of  introduc- 
tion into  respectable  practice.  My 
wife  shared  my  joy ;  and  we  were  as 
happy  for  the  rest  of  that  day,  as 
if  we  had  already  surmounted  the 
heavy  difficulties  which  oppressed 
us. 

I  attended  Sir  William  every  day 
that  week,  and  received  a  fee  of  two 
guineas  for  each  visit.  On  Sunday, 

I  met  the  family  physician,  Dr , 

who  had  just  been  released  from  at- 
tendance on  one  of  the  royal  family. 
He  was  a  polite  but  haughty  man, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  be  much  dis- 
pleased with  Sir  William  for  calling 
me  in.  When  I  entered,  Sir  William 

introduced  me  to  him  as  "  Dr ." 

"Dr ,  of Square?"  enquired 

the  other  physician,  carelessly.  I 
told  him  where  I  lived.  He  aft'ected 
to  be  reflecting  where  the  street  was ; 
it  was  the  one  next  to  that  in  which 
he  himself  resided.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  easy,  as  for  the  emi- 
nent members  of  our  profession  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
their  younger  brethren,  with  the  best 
grace  in  the  world.  So  Sir  — -» con- 


trived in  the  present  case.  He  as- 
sured Sir  William  that  nothing  was 
calculated  to  do  him  so  much  good 
as  change  of  air — of  course  I  could 
not  but  assent ; — the  sooner,  he  said, 
Sir  William  left  town,  the  better ; 
Sir  William  asked  me  if  I  concurred 
in  that  opinion  ? — Certainly.  He  set 
off  for  Worthing  two  days  after — 
and  I  lost  the  best — and  almost  the 
only  patient  I  had  then  ever  had; 
for  Sir  William  died  after  three 
weeks'  residence  at  Worthing. 

This  circumstance  occasioned  me 
great  depression  of  spirits.  Nothing 
that  I  touched  seemed  to  prosper ; 
and  the  transient  glimpses  I  occa- 
sionally obtained  of  good  fortune, 
seemed  given  only  to  tantalize  me, 
and  enhance  the  bitterness  of  the 
contrast.  My  store  of  money  was 
reduced  at  last  from  L.3000  to  L.25 
in  cash ;  my  debts  amounted  to  up- 
wards ofL.100;  and  in  six  months 
another  L.225  would  be  due  to  old 
L !  My  wife,  too,  had  been  confi- 
ned, and  there  was  another  source  of 
expense ;  for  both  she  and  my  little 
daughter  Avere  in  a  very  feeble  state 
of  health.  Still,  secretly  wishful  to 
accommodate  herself  to  one  lowered 
in  circumstances,  she  almost  broke 
my  heart  Avith  the  proposal  of  dis- 
missing our  servant,  the  whole  of 
whose  labour  my  sweet  Emily  her- 
self undertook  to  perform !  No,  no — 
this  was  too  much ;  the  tears  of  agony 
gushed  from  my  eyes,  as  I  folded 
her  delicate  frame  in  my  arms,  and 
assured  her  that  Providence  would 
never  permit  so  much  virtue  and 
gentleness  to  be  degraded  into  such 
humiliating  servitude.  I  said  this ; 
but  my  heart  heavily  misgave  me, 
that  a  more  wretched  prospect  was 
before  her ! 

I  have  often  sate  by  my  small,  so- 
litary parlour  fire,  and  pondered  over 
my  misery  and  misfortunes  till  I  have 
been  almost  frenzied  with  the  vio 
lence  of  my  emotions.  Where  was 
I  to  look  for  relief?  What  earthly 
remedy  was  there  ?  Oh,  my  God  ! 
thou  alone  knowest  what  this  poor 
heart  of  mine  suffered  in  such  times 
as  these — not  on  my  own  account — 
but  for  those  beloved  beings  whose 
ruin  was  implicated  in  mine1. ! — Whal, 
however,  was  to  be  done  at  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  seeing,  ut  Christmas,  old 

L would   come   upon   me   for 

his  interest,  and  my  other  creditors 
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would  insist  on  payment ':  A  dewy 
mist  came  o\  er  my  mind's  eye  when- 
e\cr  1  attempted  to  look  steadily  for- 
ward into  futurity.  1  had  written 
•M'\rnil  time-  to  my  kind  and  con- 
descending friend  Lord  ,  Avho 

still  continued  abroad ;  but  as  I  knew 
not  to  what  part  of  the  continent  to 
direct,  and  the  servants  of  his  family 
pretended  they  knew  not,  I  left  my 
letters  at  his  town-house,  to  be  for- 
warded with  his  quarterly  packages. 
1  suppose  my  letters  must  have  been 
opened  and  burnt,  as  little  other  than 
pi  --t  i  •riiiLr,  begging  letters:  for  I  never 
heard  from  him. 

T  had  often  heard  from  my  father, 
that  we  had  a  sort  of  fiftieth  cousin 
in  London,  a  baronet  of  great  wealth, 
who  had  married  a  distant  relation 
of  our  family,  on  account  solely  of 
her  beauty ;  but  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  haughty  and  arrogant  men 
breathing — had  in  the  most  insolent 
manner  disavowed  the  relationship, 
and  treated  my  father,  on  one  occa- 
sion, very  contumeliously.  Since  I 
had  been  in  London,  and  suffered 
from  the  pressure  of  accumulated 
misfortunes,  the  idea  of  applying  to 
this  man,  and  stating  my  circum- 
stances, had  presented  itself  a  thou- 
sand times.  As  one  is  easily  indu- 
ced to  believe  what  one  wishes  to  be 
true,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
surely  he  must  in  some  degree  re- 
lent, if  informed  of  our  utter  misery : 
but  my  heart  always  failed  when  I 
took  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  to  him. 
T  was  at  a  loss  for  terms  in  which 
to  state  our  distress  most  feelingly, 
and  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to 
arrest  his  attention.  I  had,  however, 
after  infinite  reluctance,  addressed 
a  letter  of  this  sort  to  his  lady — who, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  shared  all  Sir 

's  hauteur ;  and  received  an  an- 

i-wer  from  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  where  her  ladyship  was  spend- 
ing the  summer  months.  This  is  it : — 

Lady 's  compliments  to  Dr 

,  and  having  received  his  letter, 

and  Driven  it  her  best  consideration, 
i-  happy  in  being  able  to  request  Dr 

— 's  acceptance  of  the  enclosed — 

which,  however,  owing  to  Sir 's 

temporary  embarrassment  in  pecu- 
niary matters,  she  has  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  sending.  She  is,  therefore, 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  re- 
questing Dr- to  abstain  from  fu- 

*  " 


lure  application*  of  thin  sort.  Afl  to 
Dr  'H  oiler  of  his  medical  ser- 
vices to  Lady 's  family,  when  in 

town,  Lady must  heir  to  decline 

them,  ;is  the  present  physician  lias 
attended  the  family  for  years,  and 

neither  Lady nor  Sir  — —  sec 

;ms-  reason  tor  dimming. 

"W ,  to  Dr  H- 

The  enclosure  was  L.IO,  which  I 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  in  a 
blank  envelope,  indignant  at  the  cold 
and  unfeeling  letter  which  accompa- 
nied it;  but  1  thought  of  my  wife — 
and  retained  it. — To  return.  Recol- 
lecting the  reception  of  this  applica- 
tion, my  heart  was  frozen  at  the  very 

idea  of  a  similar  one  to  Sir .  To 

vthat,  however,  will  not  misfortune 
compel  a  man !  I  determined,  at 
length,  to  call  upon  Sir ;  to  in- 
sist upon  being  shewn  to  him.  I  set 
out  for  this  purpose,  without  telling 
my  errand  to  my  wife,  who,  as  I  ha-. 
before  stated,  was  confined  to  her 
bed,  and  in  a  very  feeble  state  of 
health.  It  was  a  fine  sunny  morhhig, 
or  rather  noon ;  all  that  I  passed 
seemed  happy  and  contented ;  their 
spirits  exhilarated  by  the  genial  wea- 
ther, and  sustained  by  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  business.  jl/'/heart, 
however,  was  fluttering  feebly  be- 
neath the  pressure  of  anticipated  din- 
appointment.  I  was  going  in  the  spi- 
rit of  a  forlorn  hope  :  with  a  <!•• 
determination  to  make  the  utt< 
to  know  that  even  this  door  was  shut 
against  me.  My  knees  trembled  be- 
neath me  as  I  entered  Place, 

and  saw  elegant  equipages  standing 
at  the  doors'of  most  of  the  gloomy, 
but  magnificent  houses,  which  seem- 
ed to  frown  off  such  insignificant  and 
wretched  individuals  as  myself.  How 
could  I  ever  muster  resolution 
enough  —  I  thought — to  ascend  the 
steps,  and  knock  and  ring  in  a  suffi- 
ciently authoritative  manner  to  he 
attended  to  '.-  It  is  laughable  to  re- 
late— but  1  could  not  refrain  from 
stepping  back  into  a  by  street,  and 
getting  a  small  glass  of  some  cordial 
spirit  to  give  me  a  little  firmness. 
Although  I  ventured  again  into  — 

Place,  and  found  Sir >'s  house,  on 

the  opposite  side,  there  wr.s  no  one  to 
be  seen  but  some  men-servants  in  un- 
dres>.,  lolling  indolently  at  the  diniata- 
room  window,  and  making  their  re- 
marks on  passers  by.  I  dreaded  these 
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fellows  as  much  as  their  master ! — 
It  was  no  use,  however,  indulging  in 
thoughts  of  that  kind ;  so  I  crossed 
over,  and  lifting  the  huge  knocker, 
made  a  tolerably  decided  application 
of  it,  and  pulled  the  bell  with  what  I 
fancied  was  a  sudden  and  impera- 
tive jerk.  The  summons  was  instant- 
ly answered  by  the  corpulent  por- 
ter, who,  seeing  nothing  but  a  plain 
pedestrian,  kept  hold  of  the  door, 
and  leaning  against  the  door-post, 
asked  me  familiarly  what  were  my 
commands. 

«  is  Sir at  home  ?" 

"  He  is,"  said  the  fellow,  in  a  su- 
percilious tone,  "  and  what  then, 
sir  y 

"  Can  he  be  spoken  to  ?" 

"  I  think  he  can't,  for  he  wasn't 
home  till  six  o'clock  this  morning 
from  the  Duchess  of 's." 

"  Can  I  wait  for  him ;  and  will  you 
shew  him  this  card,"  said  I,  tendering 
it  to  him — "  and  say  I  have  particu- 
lar business  ?" 

•  "  You  couldn't  look  in  again  at 
four,  could  you  ?"  enquired  he,  in  the 
same  tone  of  vulgar  assurance, 
r  "  No,  sir ;"  I  replied,  kindling  with 
indignation,  "  my  business  is  urgent, 
— I  shall  wait  now." 

He  opened  the  door  for  me,  and 
called  to  a  servant  to  shew  me  into 
the  antechamber,  saying,  I  must  make 
up  my  mind  to  wait  an  hour  or  two, 
as  Sir was  then  only  just  get- 
ting up,  and  would  be  an  hour  at  least 
at  his  breakfast.  He  then  left  me, 
saying  he  would  send  my  card  up  to 
his  master.  My  spirits  were  some- 
what ruffled  and  agitated  with  having 
forced  my  way  so  far  through  the  fro- 
zen island  of  English  aristocracy,  and 
I  sat  down  determined  to  wait  pa- 
tiently, till  I  was  summoned  up  to 
Sir .  I  could  hear  several  equi- 
pages dashing  up  to  the  door,  and  the 
visitors  they  brought  were  always 
shewn  up  immediately.  I  rung  the 
bell,  and  asked  a  servant  why  I  was 

suffered  to  wait  so  long,  as  Sir 

was  clearly  visible  now. 

"'Pon  honour,  I  don't  know,  in- 
deed," said  the  fellow,  coolly,  shut- 
ting the  door. 

Boiling  with  indignation,  I  resumed 
my  seat,  then  walked  to  and  fro,  and 
then  sat  down  again.  Presently,  I 
heard  the  French  valet  ordering  the 
carriage  to  be  in  readiness  in  half  an 
hour.  I  rung  again;  the  same  servant 
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answered.  He  walked  into  the  room, 
and  standing  near  me,  asked,  in  a  fa- 
miliar tone,  what  I  wanted.  "  Shew 

me  up  to  Sir ,  for  I  shall  wait  no 

longer,"  said  I,  sternly. 

"  Can't,  sir,  indeed,"  he  replied, 
with  a  smirk  in  his  face. 

"  Has  my  card  been  shewn  to  Sir 
?"  I  enquired,  struggling  to  pre- 
serve my  temper. 

"  I'll  ask  the  porter  if  he  gave  it  to 

Sir  's  valet,"  he  replied,  and 

shut  the  door. 

About  ten  minutes  afterwards  a 
carriage  drove  up ;  there  was  a  bus- 
tle on  the  stairs,  and  in  the  hall.  I 

heard  a  voice  saying,  "  if  Lord 

calls,  tell  himlamgoneto  his  house;" 
in  a  few  moments,  the  steps  of  the 
carriage  were  let  down — the  car- 
riage drove  off — and  all  was  quiet. 
Once  more  I  rung. 

"  Is  Sir now  at  liberty  ?" 

"  Oh,  he's  gone  out,  sir,"  said  the 
same  servant,  who  had  twice  before 
answered  my  summons.  The  valet 
then  entered.  I  asked  him,  with  lips 
quivering  with  indignation,  why  I 

had  not  seen  Sir ?  I  was  given 

to  understand  that  my  card  had  been 
shewn  the  Baronet — that  he  said, 
"  I've  no  time  to  attend  to  this  per- 
son," or  words  to  that  effect — and  had 
left  his  house  without  deigning  to 
notice  me  !  Without  uttering  more, 
than  "  Shew  me  the  door,  sir,"  to  the 
servant,  I  took  my  departure,  deter- 
mining to  perish  rather  than  make  a 
second  application.  To  anticipate 
my  narrative  a  little,  I  may  state, 

that  ten  years  afterwards,  Sir , 

who  had  become  dreadfully  addicted 
to  gambling,  lost  all  his  property,  and 
died  suddenly  of  an  apoplectic  sei- 
zure, brought  on  by  a  paroxysm  of 
fury !  Thus  did  Providence  reward 
this  selfish  and  unfeeling  man. 

I  walked  about  the  town  for  seve- 
ral hours,  endeavouring  to  wear  off 
that  air  of  chagrin  and  sorrow  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  my  recep- 
tion at  Sir 's.  Something  must 

be  done — and  that  immediately ;  for 
absolute  starvation  was  now  before 
us.  I  could  think  of  but  two  other 
quarters  where  I  could  apply  for  a 
little  temporary  relief.  I  resolved  to 
write  a  note  to  a  very  celebrated  and 
successful  brother  practitioner,  sta- 
ting my  necessities — acquaintinghim 
candidly  with  my  whole  circum- 
stances, and  soliciting  the  favour  of 
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n:  ouimoilntiou of  :i  few 

]><>mi<i- — twenty  was  tlic  hiiui  I  \en- 
t(»rt'(l  to  name.  1  wrote  the  letter 
:jt  ;i  coffee-hou8c»,aud  returned  hojne. 
I  spent  all  that  evening  in  attempt- 
itiir  tit  picture  to  myself  the  recep- 
tion it  would  meet  with.  I  trieli  to 
put  nivM'11'  in  tin;  place  of  liim  I  had 
written  to,  and  fancy  the  feelings 
with  which  I  should  receive  a  simi- 
lar application.  1  nerd  not,  however, 
tantali/e  the  reader.  After  nearly 
a  fortniffht's  suspense,  J  received  the 
following  reply  to  my  letter.  I  shall 
giveit  verbatim — after  preraisingthat 
ilie  \v  riter  of  it  was  at  that  time  ma- 
king aboutL.  10,000  or  L.12,000a-year. 
"  — —  encloses  a  trifle  (one  guinea) 
to  Dr ,  wishes  it  may  be  service- 
able, but  must  say,  that  when  young 
men  attempt  a  station  in  life  with- 
out competent  funds  to  meet  it,  they 
cannot  wonder  if  they  fail. 
"  •  Square." 

The   other  quarter  was  old   Mr 

G ,  our  Indian  lodger.     Though 

an  eccentric  and  reserved  man,  shun- 
ning all  company  except  that  of  a  fa- 
vourite black  servant,  I  thought  he 
might  yet  be  liberal.  As  he  was 
something  of  a  character,  I  must  be 
allowed  a  word  or  two  about  him,  in 
passing.  Though  he  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  first  floor  of  my  house, 
T  seldom  saw  him.  In  truth,  he  was 
little  else  than  a  bronze  fireside  fix- 
ture, all  day  long,  summer  and  win- 
ter,— protected  from  the  intrusion  of 
draughts  and  visitors,  which  equally 
annoy  edhim.byahugefoldingscreeu. 
Swathed,  mummy-like,  in  flannel  and 
furs, — squalling  incessant  execra- 
tions against  the  chilly  English  cli- 
mate,— and  solacing  himself,  alter- 
nately, with  sleep,  caudle,  and  curry. 
He  would  sit  for  hours  listening  to  a 
strange  cluttering,  (I  know  no  word 
but  tliis  that  can  give  any  thing  like 
an  idea  of  it,)  and  most  melancholy 
noise,  uttered  by  his  black  grizzle- 
headed  servant — which  I  was  given  to 
understand  was  a  species  of  Indian 
song — evincing  his  satisfaction  by  a 
fac«  curiously  puckered  together, 
and  small  beady  black  eyes,  glitter- 
ing with  the  light  of  vertical  suns: 
thus,  I  say, he  would  sit  till  both  dropt 
asleep.  He  was  very  foud  of  this  ser- 
vant, (whose  name  was  Clinquabor, 
or  something  of  that  sort,)  and  yet 
would  kick  and  strike  him  w'ith 


great  violence-  on  the  slightest  occa- 
sions. 

Without  beiiiL'  selt-intci  c-tfd,  I 
candidly  acknowledge,  that  on  recei- 
ving him  into  our  house,  and  submit- 
ting  to  divers  inconveniences  from 
his  -t:-;uiLre  t'oreimi  tancies,  I  had  cal- 
culated on  his  proving  a  lucrative 
lodger.  I  was,  however,  very  much 
mistaken.  He  uniformly  discouraged 
my  visits,  by  evincing  the  utmost 
restlessness  and  even  trepidation, 
whenever  I  approached.  He  was 
more  tolerant  to  my  wife's  visit* ; 
but  even  to  her  could  not  help  inti- 
mating, in  pretty  plain  terms,on  more 
occasions  than  one,  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  being  "  drugged  to  death  by 
his  landlord."  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, his  servant  came  stuttering 
with  agitation  into  my  room,  that 
"  hib  massa  wis  to  see — a — a  doe- 
tor."  I  found  him  suffering  from 
the  heart-burn ;  submitted  to  his 
asthmatic  querulousness  for  nearly 
half  an  hour;  prescribed  the  usual 
remedies — and  received  in  return — 
a  guinea ':  No,  a  curious,  ugly,  and 
perfectly  useless  cane,  with  which 
(to  enhance  its  value)  he  assured  me 
he  had  once  kept  a  large  snake  at 
bay !  On  another  occasion,  in  re- 
turn for  similar  professional  assist- 
ance, he  dismissed  me  without  tend- 
ering me  a  fee,  or  any  thing  instead 
of  it;  but  sent  for  my  wife,  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon, and  presented 
her  with  a  hideous  little  cracked 
china  teapot,  the  lid  fastened  with  a 
dingy  silver  chain,  and  the  lip  of  the 
spout  bearing  evident  marks  of  an 
ancient  compound  fracture.  He  was 
singularly  exact  in  every  thing  he 
did :  he  paid  his  rent,  for  instance, 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  every 
quarter  day,  as  long  as  he  lived  with 
me. 

Sucli  was  the  man  whose  assist- 
ance I  had  at  last  determined  to  ask. 
"With  infinite  hesitation  and  embar- 
rassment, I  stated  my  circumstances. 
He  fidgeted  sadly,  till  I  concluded, 
almost  inarticulate  with  notation,  by 
soliciting  the  loan  of  L.800 — offering, 
at  the  same  time,  to  deposit  with 
him  the  lease  of  my  house,  as  a  col- 
lateral security  for  what  he  might  ad- 
vance me. 

"  My  God  !"  he  exclaimed,  falling 
back  in  his  chair,  and  elevating  his 
hands. 
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"  Would  you  favour  me  with  this 

sura,  Mr  G ?"  I  enquired  in  a 

respectful  tone. 

"  Do  you  take  me,  doctor,  for  a 
money-lender  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir — but  for  an  ob- 
liging friend  as  well  as  lodger — if 
you  will  allow  me  the  liberty." 

"  Ha — you  think  me  a  rich  old 
hunks  come  from  India  to  fling  his 
gold  at  every  one  he  sees  ?" 

"  May  I  beg  an  answer,  sir  ?"  said 
I,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  cannot  lend  it  you,  doctor," 
he  replied  calmly,  and  bowed  me  to 
the  door.  I  rushed  down  stairs  al- 
most gnashing  my  teeth  with  fury. 
The  Deity  seemed  to  have  marked 
me  witli  a  curse.  No  one  would  list- 
en to  me ! 

The  next  day  my  rent  was  due ; 

which,  with  Mr  G 's  rent,  and  the 

savings  of  excruciating  parsimony,  I 
contrived  to  meet.  Then  came  old 

L !  Good  God  !  what  were  my 

feelings  when  I  saw  him  hobble  up 
to  my  door.  I  civilly  assured  him, 
with  a  quakingheart,  and  ashy  cheeks, 
but  with  the  calmness  of  despair, 
that  though  it  was  not  convenient  to- 
day, he  should  have  it  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day.  His  greedy, 
black  Jewish  eye  seemed  to  dart  in- 
to my  very  soul.  He  retired  appa- 
rently satisfied,  and  I  almost  fell 
down  and  blessed  him  on  my  knees, 
for  his  forbearance.  . 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  two  days 
after  Christmas,  that  my  dear  Emily 
came  down  stairs  after  her  confine- 
ment. Though  pale  and  languid,  she 
looked  very  lovely,  and  her  fondness 
for  me  seemed  redoubled.  By  way 
of  honouring  the  season,  and  wel- 
coming my  dear  wife  down  stairs,  in 
spite  of  my  fearful  embarrassments, 
I  expended  my  last  guinea  in  provi- 
ding a  tolerably  comfortable  dinner, 
such  as  I  had  not  sat  down  to  for 
many  a  long  week.  I  was  determined 
to  cast  care  aside  for  one  day  at  least. 
The  little  table  was  set ;  the  small 
but  savoury  roast  beef  was  on— and 
I  was  just  drawing  the  cork  of  a  so- 
litary bottle  of  port,  when  a  heavy 
knock  was  heard  at  the  street-door. 
I  almost  fainted  at  the  sound — Iknew 
not  why.  The  servant  answered  the 
door,  and  two  men  entered  the  very 
parlour,  holding  a  thin  slip  of  parch- 
ment in  their  hands. 

"  In  God's  name,  who  are  you  ? 


What  brings  you  here  ?"  while  my 
wife  sat  silent,  trembling,  and  look- 
ing very  faint. 

"  Are  you  the  gentleman  that  is 
named  here?"  enquired  one  of  the 
men,  in  a  civil  and  even  compassion- 
ate tone — shewing  me  a  writ  issued 
against  me  by  old  L ,  for  the  mo- 
ney I  owed  him !  My  poor  wife  saw 
my  agitation,  and  the  servant  arrived 
just  in  time  to  preserve  her  from  fall- 
ing, for  she  had  fainted.  I  had  her 
carried  to  bed,  and  was  permitted  to 
wait  by  her  bedside  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  when,  more  dead  than  alive, 
I  surrendered  myself  into  the  hands 
of  the  officers.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  half  hour,  if  I  were  to  live  a  thou- 
sand years.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  step- 
ping into  my  grave.  My  heart  was 
utterly  withered  within  me. 

A  few  hours  beheld  me  the  sullen 
and  despairing  occupant  of  the  back 
attic  of  a  sponging-house  near  Lei- 
cester Square.  The  weather  was  bit- 
terly inclement,  yet  no  fire  was  al- 
lowed one  who  had  not  a  farthing  in 
his  pocket.  Had  it  not  been  for  my 
poor  Emily  and  my  child,  I  think  I 
should  have  put  an  end  to  my  mise- 
rable existence ;  for  to  prison  I  must 
go — there  was  no  miracle  to  save  me 
— and  what  was  to  become  of  Emily 
and  her  little  one  ?  Jewels  she  had 
none  to  pawn — my  books  had  nearly 
all  disappeared — the  scanty  remnants 
of  our  furniture  were  not  worth  sell- 
ing. Great  God,  I  was  nearly  frantic 
when  I  thought  of  all  this  !  I  sate 
up  the  whole  night  without  fire  or 
candle,  (for  the  brutal  wretch  in 
whose  custody  I  was,  suspected  I  had 
money  with  me  and  would  not  part 
with  it,)  till  nearly  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  I  sunk,  in  a  state 
of  stupor,  on  the  bed,  and  fell  asleep. 
How  long  I  continued  so,Iknow  not  j 
for  I  was  roused  from  a  dreary  dream 
by  some  one  embracing  me,  and  rei- 
teratedly  kissing  my  lips  and  fore- 
head. It  was  my  poor  Emily!  who, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  her  life,  ha- 
ving found  out  where  I  was,  had  hur- 
ried to  bring  me  the  news  of  release ; 
for  she  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  sum  of  L.300  from  our  lodger, 
which  I  had  in  vain  solicited.  We 
returned  home  immediately.  I  has- 
tened up  stairs  to  our  lodger  to  ex- 
press the  most  enthusiastic  thanks. 
He  listened  without  interruption,  and 
then  coldly  replied — "  I  would  ra« 


ther  have  your  note  of  hand,  sir  !" 
Almost  choked  with  mortification  at 
receivmx  such  an  unfeelin<_'  rebuff,  I 
gave  him  what  he  asked,  expecting 
nothing  more  tlian  (lint  In-  would  pre- 
sently art  the  part  of  old  L .  He 

did  not,  however,  trouble  me. 

The   few  pounds  above  what    u  as 

due  to  our  relentless  creditor  L , 

sufficed  to  meet  Miiue  of  our  more 
pressing  exigencies ;  but  as  theygra- 
duully  disappeared,  my  prospects  be- 
faiue  darker  than  e\er.  The  agita- 
tion and  distress  which  recent  oc- 
currences had  occasioned,  threw  my 
wife  into  a  low,  nervous,  hysterical 
state,  whichaddedtomy  misfortunes; 
and  her  little  infant  was  sensibly  pi- 
ning away,  as  if  in  unconscious  sym- 
pathy with  its  wretched  parents. 
Where  now  were  we  to  look  for  help  ? 
We  had  a  new  creditor,  to  a  serious 

amount,  in  Mr  G ,  our  lodger; 

whate\  er,  therefore,  might  be  the  ex- 
tremity of  our  distress,  applying  to 
hi  in  was  out  of  the  question  ;  nay,  it 
would  be  well  if  he  proved  a  lenient 
creditor.  The  hateful  annuity  was 
again  becoming  due.  It  pressed  like 
an  incubus  upon  us.  The  form  of 

old  L- ,  flitted  incessantly  around 

us,  as  though  it  were  a  fiend,  goading 
us  on  to  destruction.  I  am  sure  I 
must  often  have  raved  frightfully  in 
my  sleep;  for  more  than  once  I  was 
woke  by  my  wife  clinging  to  me,  and 
exclaiming,  in  terrified accente,  "  Oh, 

hush,  hush, ,  don't,  for  Heaven's 

sake,  say  so !" 

To  add  to  my  misery,  she  and  the 
infant  began  to  keep  their  bed  ;  and 
our  lodger,  whose  constitution  had 
been  long  ago  broken  up,  began  to 
fail  rapidly.  I  was  in  daily  attend- 
ance, but,  of  course,  could  not  ex- 
pect a  fee,  as  I  was  already  his  debtor 
to  a  large  amount.  I  had  three  pa- 
tients who  paid  me  regularly,  but 
only  one  was  a  daily  patient;  and  I 
was  obliged  to  lay  by,  out  of  these 
small  incomings,  a  cruel  portion  to 

meet  my  rent,  and  L 's  annuity. 

Surely  my  situation  was  now  like 
that  of  the  fabled  scorpion,  surround- 
ed with  fiery  destruction  !  1C  very 
one  in  the  house,  and  my  few  ac- 
quaintances without,  expressed  sur- 
pri-e  and  commiseration  at  my 
wretched  appearance.  I  was  worn 
almost  to  a  skeleton  ;  and  when  I 
looked  suddenly  in  the  glass,  my 
worn  and  hollow  loojcs  startled  me. 
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My  tears  magnified  the  illness  of  my 
whole  woj  Id  seemed  melt- 


wife;  III 

iiiLf  away  from  me  into  gloom  and 

darkness. 

My  thoughts — 1  well  recollect — 

seemed    to    lie    perpetually   occupied 

with  the  dreary  image  of  a  desolate 
churchyard,  wet  and  cold  with  the 
sleets  and  storms  of  winter.  (),  that 
1,  and  my  wife  and  child,  I  have 
sometimes  madly  thought,  were 
-leepin-  peacefully  in  our  long  home! 
\\  hy  were  we  brought  into  the  world ''. 
— why  did  my  nature  prompt  me  to 
seek  my  pre-ent  station  in  society  ? — 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
me  to  the  dreadful  condition  of  him 
of  old,  whose  only  consolation  from 
his  friends  was — curse  God  and  die  ! 
\\hat  had  I  done — what  had  our 
forefathers  done — that  Providence 
should  thus  come  upon  us,  and  thwart 
us  in  every  thing  we  attempted  'r 

Fortune,  however,  at  last  seemed 
tired  of  persecuting  me;  and  my  af- 
fairs took  a  favourable  turn  when 
most  they  needed  it,  and  when  least 
I  expected  it.  On  what  small  and 
insignificant  things  do  our  fates  de- 
pend !  Truly — 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  oil  to  for- 
tune." 

About  eight  o'clock  one  evening  in 
the  month  of  March,  I  was  talking 
down  the  Haymarket,  as  usual,  in  » 
very  disconsolate  mood,  in  search  of 
some  shop  where  I  might 
small  commission  for  my  wife.  The 
whole  neighbourhood  in  front  of  the 
Opera-house  door,  exhibited  the  usual 
scene  of  uproar  arising  from  clash- 
in_r  carriage-  and  quarrelsome  coach- 
men. I  was  standing  at  the  box-door, 
and  watching  the  company  descend 
from  their  carriages,  when  a  cry  WW 
heard  from  the  very  centre  of  the 
crowd  of  coaches — "  Kim  for  a  dee- 
tor  !"  I  rushed  instantly  to  the  spot, 
at  the  peril  of  my  life,  announcing 
my  profession.  1  soon  made  my  way 
up  to  the  open  door  of  a  carriage, 
from  which  issued  the  moan  ings  of 
a  female,  evidently  in  gr< 
The  accident  was  this:  A  young  lady 
had  suddenly  ntretched  her  arm 
through  the  open  window  of  the  car- 
riage conveying  her  to  the  openMfaP 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  one  of 
her  companions  a  brilliant  illumina- 
tion of  one  of  the  opposite  JMNWW. 
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At  that  instant  their  coachman,  dash- 
ing forward  to  gain  the  open  space 
opposite  the  box-door,  shot  with 
great  velocity,  and  within  a  hairs- 
breadth  distance,  past  a  retiring  car- 
riage. The  consequence  was  inevi- 
table :  A  sudden  shriek  announced 
the  dislocation  of  the  young  lady's 
shoulder,  and  the  shocking  laceration 
of  the  fore-arm  and  hand.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  carriage  door,  the  un- 
fortunate sufferer  was  lying  motion- 
less in  the  arms  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man and  a  young  lady,  both  of  them, 
as  might  be  expected,  dreadfully  agi- 
tated. It  was  the  Earl  of and 

his  two  daughters.  Having  entered 
the  carriage,  I  placed  my  fair  patient 
in  such  a  position  as  would  prevent 
her  suffering  more  than  was  neces- 
sary from  the  motion  of  the  carriage 
— dispatched  one  of  the  servants  for 
Mr  Cline,  to  meet  us  on  our  arrival 
home,  and  then  the  coachman  was 
ordered  to  drive  home  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. I  need  not  say  more,  than  that 
by  Mr  Cline's  skill  the  dislocation 
was  quickly  reduced,  and  the  wound- 
ed hand  and  arm  duly  dressed.  I  then 
prescribed  what  medicines  were  ne- 
cessary— received  a  check  for  ten 
guineas  from  the  Earl,  accompanied 
with  fervent  thanks  for  my  prompt 
attentions,  and  was  requested  to  call 
as  early  as  possible  the  next  morning. 
As  soon  as  I  had  left  his  lordship's 
door,  I  shot  homeward  like  an  arrow. 
My  good  fortune,  (truly  it  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,) 
was  almost  too  much  for  me.  I  could 
scarce  repress  the  violence  of  my 
emotions,  but-  felt  a  continual  incli- 
nation to  relieve  myself,  by  singing, 
shouting,  or  committing  some  other 
such  extravagance.  I  arrived  at  home 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  rushed 
breathless  up  stairs,  joy  glittering  in 
my  eyes,  to  communicate  my  good 
foitune  to  my  wife,  and  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  the  door  of  pro- 
fessional success  was  at  last  opened 
to  us.  How  tenderly  she  tried  to 
calm  my  excitement/and  moderate 
my  expectations,  without  at  the  same 
time  depressing  my  spirits  !  I  did  cer- 
tainly feel  somewhat  damped,  when 
I  recollected  the  little  incident  of  my 

reduction  to  Sir  William ,  and 

its  abrupt  and  unexpected  termina- 
tion. This,  however,  differed  from 
that — and  the  event  proved  that  my 
expectations  were  not  511  founded. 
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I  continued  in  constant  attendance 
on  my  fair  patient,  who  was  really  a 
very  lovely  girl ;  and  by  my  unre- 
mitting and  anxious  attentions,  so 
conciliated  the  favour  of  the  Earl,  and 
the  rest  of  his  family,  that  the  coun- 
tess, who  had  long  been  an  invalid, 
was  committed  to  my  care,  jointly 
with  that  of  the  family  physician.  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  my  poor  ser- 
vices were  most  nobly  remunerated  ; 
and  more  than  this — having  succeed- 
ed in  securing  the  confidence  of  the 
family,  it  was  not  many  weeks  before 
I  had  the  honour  of  visiting  one  or 
two  other  families  of  high  rank ;  and 
I  felt  conscious  that  I  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  fashionable  and  lu- 
crative practice.  With  joy  unutter- 
able, I  contrived  to  be  ready  for  our 

half-yearly  tormentor,    old  L ; 

and  somewhat  surprised  him,  by  ask- 
ing with  an  easy  air,  when  he  wished 
for  a  return  of  his  principal.  Of 
course,  he  was  not  desirous  of  losing 
such  interest  as  I  was  paying ! 

I  had  seen  too  much  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  adversity,  to  suffer  the  dawn 
of  good  fortune  to  elate  me  into 
too  great  confidence.  I  now  husband- 
ed my  resources  with  rigorous  eco- 
nomy— and  had,  in  return,  the  in- 
expressible satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  pay  my  way,  and  stand  fair  with 
all  my  creditors.  My  beloved  Emily 
appeared  in  that  society  which  she 
was  born  to  ornament ;  and  we  num- 
bered several  families  of  high  respec- 
tability among  our  visiting  friends. 
As  is  usual,  whenever  accident  threw 
me  in  the  way  of  those  who  former- 
ly scowled  upon  me  contemptuously, 
I  was  received  with  an  excess  of  ci- 
vility. The  very  physician  who  sent 
me  the  munificent  donation  of  a  gui- 
nea, I  met  in  consultation,  and  made 
his  cheeks  tingle,  by  returning  him 
the  loan  he  had  advanced  me ! 

In  four  years'  time  from  the  occur- 
rence at  the  Haymarket,  I  contrived 

to   repay  old  L his  L.3000, 

(though  he  did  not  live  a  month  after 
signing  the  receipt,)  and  thus  esca- 
ped for  ever  from  the  fangs  of  the 
money-lenders.  A  word  or  two,  also, 
about  our  Indian  lodger.  He  died 
about  eighteen  months  after  the  acci- 
dent I  have  been  relating.  His  sole 
heir  was  a  young  lieutenant  in  the 
navy;  and  very  much  to  my  sur- 
prise and  gratification,  in  a  codicil  to 
old  Mr  G- — 's  will,  I  was  left  a  le- 
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cy  of  I  ..'Jin >( I,  includiiiLT  the  L.300 
..c  had  lent  inc.  >:iyin-  il  \vii-*  -onie 
return  for  tlic  ninny  attention-  he  had 
received  from  n-,  -ince  ho  hn»l  been 
our  lodiror,  and  as  a  mark  of  In-  ap- 
probation  of  tin1  honourable  and  \ir- 
nious  principles  hy  which,  lie  ^nid, 
lie  had  always  perceived  our  conduct 
to  he  actuated. 

Twelve  years  from  this  period,  my 
income  amounted  to  between  L.3000 
and  L.4000  a-year ;  and  as  my  family 
was  increasing,  I  thought  my  means 
warranted  a  more  extensive  esta- 


Mi-hineiit.  I  thprefore  removed  into 
n  lar<re  and  elegant  house,  and  M-t  up 
my  carriage.  The  recollection  of  pant 
timprt  has  taught  me  at  leant  one  use- 
ful lesson— whether  my  life  he  long 
or  short — to  hear  sin-res*  with  mo- 
deration, and  ne\cr  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  applications  from  the  younger 
and  less  successful  members  of  my 
profession. 

14  Su-i-ct  are  the  uses  of  adversity  ; 
Which,  like  a  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 


ON  THE  SUPPLY  AND  EXCHANGEABLE  VALUE  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

WRITERS  on  currency  seem,  in  ge-  The  writers  who  support  this  doc- 
iieral,  to  assume  that  the  rise  which  trine,  exonerate  the  government  of 
has  been  gradually  taking  place  in  this  country  from  all  blame  on  ac- 
the  price  of  provisions,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  fall  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  exchangeable  value 
of  money,  arises  from  the  increased 
influx  of  the  precious  metals  poured 
into  Europe  since  the  discovery  of 
America.  Gold  has  been  considered 
Jike  those  streams,  which,  flowing 
into  a  vast  river,  enlarge  its  volume; 
and  the  value  of  this  metal,  compared 
to  that  of  corn,  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity which  has  been  put  into  circula- 


count  of  those  changes  in  our  mone- 
tary system  which  have  unhinged  all 
the  pecuniary  relations  of  private  life; 
and  which,  by  altering  the  standard 
of  value,  have  enriched  one  half  of 
the  community  at  the  expense  of  the 
ruin  of  the  other  half, — reducing  to 
poverty  and  wretchedness  thousands, 
nay,  millions,  of  industrious  and 
affluent  subjects.  The  projectors 
and  advocates  of  these  momentous 
changes  admit,  that  these  consequen- 
ces have  resulted  from  the  alteration 


tion.   Hence  it  has  been  argued,  that,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of 


gold  and  corn,  relatively  to  each 
other,  depend  upon  the  respective 
quantities  of  each  existing  in  the 
world.  Supposing  there  were  one 
million  of  ounces  of  gold  in  the  world, 
and  one  million  of  quarters  of  corn 
grown  annually,  it  is  contended,  that 
as  each  of  these  commodities  bears  a 
certain  relation  in  point  of  exchange- 
able value  one  to  the  other,  if  the 
quantity  of  gold  were  to  be  increased, 
that  its  value,  compared  with  corn, 
would  fall ;  and,  e  contra,  that  if  the 
quantity  of  gold  were  to  be  dimi- 
nished, its  value,  compared  to  corn, 
would  rise.  Hence  the  elaborate  dis- 
quisitions which  have  been  recently 
written  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
American  mines :  it  is  argued,  that 
these  mines,  either  from  political  or 
social  causes,  do  not  now  furnish  for 
the  general  market  of  the  world  as 
much  of  the  precious  metals  as  for- 
merly; and  that  this  is  the  main,  if  not 
the  M»le,  cause  of  the  ri-c  which  is 
acknowledged  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  money  in  tins  country. 


money.  They  admit  that  they  have 
not  only  embarrassed,  but  actually 
ruined,  one  half  of  the  community, 
while  they  have  unduly  and  unjustly 
enriched  the  other  half :  but  they 
deny  that  these  effects  flow  from  their 
projects  and  measures;  they  ascribe 
them  to  natural  causes,  which  render 
the  produce  of  the  Transatlantic  mines 
less  abundant,  or,  what  is  practically 
the  same  thing,  to  those  political  con- 
vulsions which  have  had  the  effect 
of  diverting  the  industry  of  South 
America  from  the  working  of  these 
mines. 

But  the  reasons  thus  put  forward 
to  shift  the  responsibility  which 
would  otherwise  rest  on  the  authors 
of  the  changes  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  monetary  system 
of  this  country,  do  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  well  founded.  That  the  value 
of  gold  and  corn  relatively  to  each 
other,  should  depend  upon  the  re- 
spective quantities  of  each  of  these 
commodities  existing  either  in  the. 
market  of  any  particular  country,  or 
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in  the  general  market  of  the  world, 
we  conceive  to  be  a  position  which 
is  both  false  in  theory,  and  actually 
disproved  by  numerous  facts  open  to 
the  observation  of  the  least  attentive 
enquirer.  There  are  many  reasons 
and  facts  which  lead  us  to  suspect, 
that  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
precious  metals  depends  much  more 
upon  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
human  industry,  together  with  the 
rapid  circulation  of  money,  necessa- 
rily connected  with  the  habits  of  an 
industrious  community,  than  upon 
the  productiveness  of  the  mines 
which  yield  gold  and  silver,  or  the 
relative  quantity  of  these  metals 
which  exist  in  the  general  market  of 
the  world.  We  conceive  it  even  pro- 
bable, that  the  quantity  of  gold  exist- 
ing in  any  country  might  have  recei- 
ved an  annual  accession,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  century,  existed  in  a  hun- 
dred-fold greater  amount,  without 
altering  the  original  proportion  be- 
tween the  value  of  a  given  weight  of 
gold,  and  a  given  quantity  of  corn, 
provided  the  state  of  society  likewise 
remained  the  same. 

In  every  community  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  precious  metals  ap- 
pears to  fall  concurrently  with,  and 
in  proportion  to,  its  progress  in  in- 
dustry and  civilisation.  In  France — 
a  country  backward  in  most  of  the 
arts  of  industry  compared  to  Eng- 
:  land — corn  is  at  least  one-third  cheap- 
er. In  Spain  and  Italy,  the  price  of 
corn  is  still  lower ;  although  in  some 
parts  of  the  latter  country — the  Ro- 
man States — the  population  is  literal- 
ly starving.  In  Russia,  although  there 
be  no  want  of  provisions,  but  where 
manufacturing  industry  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  money  price  of  provisions 
is  extremely  low.  The  case  is  the 
same  in  Turkey;  and  in  Persia,  to 
which  Nadir  Scliah  transported  a  part 
.'"  of  the  treasures  of  the  East,  but  which 
is  less  industrious,  it  is  lower  still :' 
and  from  the  account  which  Turner 
has  given  of  his  Embassy  to  Thibet, 
we  find,  that  in  the  north  of  India, 
where  the  greatest  distress  prevails, 
the  price  of  provisions  is  incredibly 
low ;  and  he  remarks,  that  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  low 
price  of  provisions  is  accompanied 
with  extreme  misery  among  the  peo- 
ple, arising  from  their  utter  inability 
to  purchase  food. 
.  But  it  becomes  at  ouce  apparent, 


that  a  wide  distinction  exists  between 
the  money  price,  and  real  price  of 
food.   Gold  is,  or  may  be,  the  money 
price  of  food,  but  labour  is  its  real 
price.     In   India,  when  the  money 
price  is  low,  the  people  die  of  famine ; 
in  England,  where  it  is  high,  they 
fare  generally  better  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.   History 
shews  the  same  difference  between 
the  value   of  gold  and  provisions, 
compared  to  what  they  we  at  the 
present  time,  to  have  taken  place  in 
our  own  country  :  it  proves  that  the 
exchangeable  value  of  gold  has  sunk, 
by  slow  gradations  certainly,  but  in 
exact  proportion  to  the   increasing 
industry  and  civilisation  of  the  peo- 
ple.   In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  it  is 
computed  that  provisions  were  at 
about  one-thirtieth  of  their  present 
money  price ;  and  that  from  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  to   about   1780,  their 
price  increased  only  fourfold.    How 
is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?   Is  it  by 
the  theory  of  those  who  consider  the 
precious  metals  merely  in  their  capa- 
city of  currency,  and  look  upon  them 
as  a  great  river  swelled  by  the  sup- 
plies from  South  America,  which  has 
overflowed  its  former  boundaries  ? 
If  so,  why  did  money  prices  sink  be- 
fore the  existence  of  America  was 
even  suspected  ?     If  that  deprecia- 
tion rose  solely  from  the  increased 
quantity  which   had  been  derived 
from  a  regular  supply  j  and  if  it  ope- 
rated with  an  accelerated  force  on 
the  discovery  of  America,  why  did  it 
operate  in  England  more  than  in  any 
other  country  ?    Why  did  it  raise  the 
price  of  provisions-  high  in  a  country 
possessing  no  mines  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  at  a  time  when  the  precious 
metals  had  long  ceased  to  be  accu- 
mulated either  in  the  treasures  of  the 
State,  or  as  a  favourite  article  of  splen- 
dour and  show  among  the  people  ? 
And  why  has  Spain,  into  which  the 
wealth   of  the  new  world  flowed, 
whose  altars  groan  beneath  the  cost- 
ly offerings  of  superstition,  and  where 
a  taste  for  the  precious  metals  long 
prevailed  among  the  higher  orders- 
why  has  Spain  seen  her  people  sunk 
in  poverty  and  ignorance  ?     The  an- 
swer to  these  questions  is,  we  think, 
obvious.    Gold  has  fallen  in  value  in 
those  countries,  in  which,  from  the 
progress  of  freedom  and  civilisation, 
industry  has  been  encouraged  and 
made  to  flourish. 
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that  the  inea-nre  itself  vane-  at  par- 
ticular  periods,   and    in    particular 
place-;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  bend  our  theory  to  facts,  and  not 
to    mi-rcpie-ciit    facts    to    suit    our 
theory.     The  consequences  of  -uch 
a  delusion  may  be  dangerous.    Gold 
i«,  as  a  merchandise,  subject  to  ull 
the  fluctuations  of  value  to  which 
oilier    commodities    are   liable,    al- 
though in  a  less  degree.    So  far  in 
even  this  metal  from  being  a  uni- 
versal and  unvarying  measure  of  va- 
lue, that  such  a  measure  cannot  he 
pointed   out  in   theory,  much   less 
found  for  practical  purposes.     Corn 
and  labour  approach,  perhaps,  the 
nearest  to  an  unfluctuating  standard ; 
but  these  differ  so  widely  in  value 
in  different  places,  and  under  diffe- 
rent circumstances;  in  times  of  peace 
compared   with   those  of  war ;    of 
plenty  contrasted  with  famine ;  in  fer- 
tile and  barren  districts ;  that,  as  the 
measure  of  the  value  of  other  com- 
modities over  these  first  and  e--en- 
tial  components  of  wealth,  they  can- 
not operate  steadily  and  uniformly. 
But  although  we  have  chosen  gold 
as  the  metal  composing  the  standard 
by  which  we  measure  value,  few  will 
undertake   to  maintain    that    some 
other  commodity  might  not  an-wer 
the  same  purpose.     In  Africa,  \vhicli 
carries  on  a  trade  in  gold  dust,  the 
inhabitants  estimate  the  value  of  their 
merchandise,  not  in  gold,  but  in  iron. 
Mungo  Park  tells  us,  that  the  African 
merchants  compare  the  value  of  all 
other  goods  to  that  of  a  certain  weight 
of  iron  called  a  bar :  hence  a  certain 
quantity  of  tobacco  is  called  a  bar 
of  tobacco;  a  gallon  of  rum  a  bar 
of  rum;   and  that  Europeans  who 
trade  in  this  country  reckon  a  bar  at 
about  two   shillings,  and   compute, 
that  a  slave  which  exchanges  foroue 
hundred  and  fifty  bars  is  worth  fif- 
teen pounds  in  Sterling  money.  Our 
political  economists  have  never  at- 
tempted to  rouse  the  country,  slum- 
bering in  a  delusive  dream  of  riches 
and  prosperity,  and  dispel  the  plea- 
sant vision,  by  shewing  us,  that  the 
same  piece  of  iron  which,  in  this 
country,  is  only  equivalent  to  one 
bushel  of  wheat,  would,  iu  Africa, 
actually  exchange  for  four  bushels 
of  the  same  grain.     It  thus  appears 
that  we  pay  for  our  bread  four  titooH 
a»  much  iron  as  the  Fouli*  and  Man- 
dingoes,    What  a  terrible  i'uct '.  It  ie, 
\>  rir 


the  manufacturing  "nd  cummercial 
rlav-t-,  lliat  tin-  money  priC0  ofcOTO 
iii-rally  hL'ht-r  in  this  than  in  any 
other  country.  They  conceive  that 
this  circum-tance  will  enable  foreign 
rivals  to  undersell  them  in  the  gene- 
ral market  of  the  world.  But  nothing 
can,  in  truth,  he  more  visionary  than 
this  fear.  The  hL'h  price  of  corn,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  compa- 
rative low  value  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, which  has  filled  the  minds  of  our 
traders  with  so  much  groundless  ap- 
prehension, is  the  sure  sign  and  ne- 
cessary result  of  national  prosperity; 
and  so  far  is  this  fact  from  impeding 
tin-  -ale  of  our  manufactured  goods 
in  foreign  countries,  that  it  is  only 
when  they  sell,  and  sell  with  profit 
to  the  fabricator,  that  the  high  mo- 
ney price  of  corn  can  be  maintained. 
The  moment  the  demand  for  wrought 
commodities — for  the  products  ofin- 
dustry,  relaxes,  the  means  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  agricultural  produce  will 
diminish,  and  the  money  price  of 
corn  will  necessarily  fall.  \\  e  might 
as  well  quarrel  with  the  thermometer 
for  rising,  when  we  increase  the  tem- 
perature of  our  room,  as  with  that 
high  money  price  of  corn — that  mea- 
sure of  its  value  by  gold — which 
proves  that,  in  England,  industry  is 
rated  higher,  and  commands  a  greater 
profit,  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

If,  then,  the  high  money  price  of 
corn  be  in  fact  the  result  of  our 
commercial  prosperity,  and  a  proof 
of  the  superior  value  of  our  industry, 
and  consequently  of  the  corn  which 
supports  it,  compared  to  the  industry 
and  corn  of  other  nations ;  if,  in  fact, 
it  merely  shew  that  the  relative  worth 
which  gold,  as  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise,bears  to  our  manufactured  goods, 
is  lower  than  it  Is  to  the  productions 
of  other  countries,  whose  manufac- 
turing industry  is  at  a  lower  pitch, 
why  should  it  create  more  uneasi- 
ness than  the  cheapness  of  any  other 
article  which  we  may  happen  to  im- 
port r1  If  we  want  gold,  we  can  com- 
mand more  of  it  than  any  other  coun- 
try, and  at  a  less  sacrifice.  If  we 
choose  to  employ  gold,  not  only  as  a 
metal  useful  tor  the  purposes  of  art, 
but  also  as  a  measure  of  value,  we 
must  submit  to  make  use  of  it,  not 
as  a  perfect,  but  as  an  imperfect  in- 
strument It  must  be  recollected, 
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we  think,  quite  as  alarming  as  the 
analogous  misfortune,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  pay  for  our  food  four 
times  as  much  gold  as  the  enslaved 
Pole  or  Russian.  But  this  argument, 
Which,  if  applied  to  Africa  and  iron, 
would  be  treated  with  ridicule,  when 
p"ut  into  the  mouth  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  relation 
to  England  and  gold,  is  lauded  as  the 
highest  effort  of  the  human  under- 
standing, and  received  as  the  dictate 
of  transcendent  wisdom. 

In  order  to  put  in  a  clear  light 
the  effect  which  a  high  money  price 
of  corn  is  calculated  to  produce  upon 
the  operations  of  foreign  trade,  let  us 
suppose  that  an  English  merchant 
went  to  Arabia  to  purchase  gums, 
and  that  he  carried  out  cotton  shawls 
to  be  disposed  of  in  that  country, 
which  had  cost  him  five  shillings  each 
in  the  home  market;  suppose  farther, 
that  the  Arabs,  instead  ot  gold,  made 
use  of  tobacco  as  the  measure  of  va- 
lue, (and  at  one  time  tobacco  was 
unknown  in  Europe,  or  at  least  not 
sought  for  in  the  market,)  would  the 
merchant  be  disposed  to  take  a  quan- 
tity of  tobacco,  either  unsaleable,  or 
worth  but  a  small  part  of  five  shil- 
lings, in  the  European  market,  in  ex- 
change for  his  shawl,  which  he  esti- 
mated at  that  sum  ?  Certainly  not. 
But  if  he  ascertained  that  tobacco 
was  the  money  of  the  Arabs,  and  that 
he  could  buy  as  much  gum  as  he 
wanted  if  he  had  tobacco  to  pay  for 
it,  he  would  then  proceed  to  find  out 
how  much  gum  the  quantity  of  to- 
bacco offered  for  his  shawl,  worth 
five  shillings,  would  purchase.  If, 
on  enquiry,  he  discovered  that  he 
could  get  gum  worth  ten  shillings 
in  the  market  to  which  he  meant  to 
convey  it,  and  he  knew  that  this 
would  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost 
of  transport  and  secure  a  fair  mer- 
cantile profit,  he  would  rest  satisfied 
with  the  transaction.  The  real  value 
of  the  tobacco  would  appear  to  him 
perfectly  immaterial ;  he  would  con- 
sider it  only  as  a  measure  of  value. 

The  same  thing  might  occur  if  an 
English  merchant  took  a  tea-pot, 
worth  five  shillings,  to  China,  and 
there  found  he  could  only  exchange 
it  for  a  quantity  of  silver  equal  to  two 
shillings  and  sixpence.  He  would  not 
receive  the  silver  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  home ;  but  if,  with  that 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  worth  of 


silver  he  could  purchase  tea,  'which 
he  knew,  from  experience,  would 
sell  in  England  for  ten  shillings,  and 
ensure  a  fair  mercantile  profit, 'TVe 
would  readily  receire  the'  silver, 
which  he  would  consider  only  as  a 
measure  of  value.  This  is  so  true, 
that  the  case  actually  occurred  a  few 
years  back,  at  the  German  fairs, 
where  English  goods  were  found  to 
sell  for  a  money  price  which  was  be- 
low prime  cost.  Our  alarmists  then 
observed,  "  Our  trade  is  ruined  if  we 
cannot  sell  our  goods  at  their  original 
cost  in  the  foreign  market."  To  this 
it  was  replied,  that  the  effect  arose 
only  from  a  change  in  the  value  of  the 
currency,  and  need  cause  no  alarm. 
Our  merchants  sold  their  goods 
cheap  when  measured  by  their  money 
price;  but  then  they  purchased  fo- 
reign goods  at  an  equally  low  rate. 
The  relative  price  was  unaltered;  and 
when  the  foreign  goods  were  import- 
ed into  England,  and  sold,  the  com- 
mercial profit  remained  the  same. 
This  circumstance  must  be  familiar  to 
every  experienced  merchant :  when 
a  cargo  of  cotton  goods  is  exported 
to  Turkey,  for  instance,  the  owner 
does  not  so  much  consider  the  money 
price  at  which  it  will  sell  there,  as 
the  money  price  at  which  the  equi- 
valent commodities,  brought  home 
from  Turkey,  will  sell  in  our  own 
market.  Our  wrought  cotton  goods 
may  sell  at  Smyrna  for  no  more  than 
half  the  money  price  which  they  cost 
at  Manchester;  and  yet,  if  the  pro- 
ceeds be  laid  out  in  purchasing  a  re- 
turn cargo  of  oranges  or  figs,  these 
commodities,  when  disposed  of  in 
the  British  market,  may  yield  a  mo- 
ney price  which  will  give  the  adven- 
turer a  fair  mercantile  return  upon 
his  capital. 

Those  who,  in  speaking  of  price, 
consider  gold  currency,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally called,  as  distinct  from  gold,  as 
a  merchandise,  are  clearly  in  error. 
The  very  word  itself,  if  taken  in  its 
right  sense,  expresses  a  quality,  and 
not  a  separate  existence.  It  implies 
the  act  of  motion,  or  passing  from 
hand  to  hand.  But  the  dog  which 
runs  at  one  moment,  and  lies  down  at 
another,  is  still  one  and  the  same  dog. 
Gold  coin  is  nothing  but  gold  stamp- 
ed to  ascertain  its  weight  and  fine- 
ness ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  no 
lower  regulation,  can  permanently 
prevent  its  bearing  the  same  ex- 
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these  apparent  contradictions  are  re- 
conciled. 

Although  u'oldhasbeen  doprn  : 
in  a  more  rapid  decree,  from  the  date 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  the  increased  supply  from  the 
mines  should  be  the  main,  much  le*-* 
the  sole  cause  of  that  depreciation. 
Various  other  causes  to  which,  col- 
lectively, we  venture  to  ascribe  tin- 
depreciation  of  gold  relsitively  to  corn, 
or  that  high  money  price  of  provi- 
sions of  which  the  trading  and  mer- 
cantile classes  complain,  date  also 
from  the  same  epoch.  At  that  period 
the  old  feudal  system  began  to  break 
up;  the  monarchical  power  all  ou«r 
Europe  acquired  greater  firmness 
and  stability ;  and,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  tranquillity  and  good  order 
thus  created,  industry  began  to  flou- 
rish. The  mercantile  body  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  shielded  by 
the  policy  of  the  sovereigns  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  increased 
in  wealth  and  importance.  Govern- 
ments began  to  feel  the  importance 
of  trade,  and  to  attend  to  its  interests. 
New  castes  and  new  habits  sprung 
up  with  a  different  state  of  society. 

Those  who  conceive  that  the  cheap- 
ness or  dearness  of  corn  to  n  com- 
munity can  be  ascertained  by  its 
money  price,  clearly  labour  under 
a  vulgar  and  unphilosophical  error. 
All  those  circumstances  which  affect 
and  stamp  the  relative  price  of  erold 
when  compared  with  corn  or  labour, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  lie- 
fore  a  knowledge  of  the  real  price 
of  corn,  namely,  the  portion  of  In- 
bour  exchanged  for  subsistence  can  be 
ascertained.  If  from  the  freedom  of 
our  government,  the  security  of  pro- 
perty and  the  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions, gold  is  not  sought  for  in  Eng- 
land in  order  to  be  buried  or  con- 
cealed, and  is  held  but  in  small 
mation  as  the  means  of  security  :  if 
from  the  perfection  of  our  manufac- 
turing industry,  the  labour  of  our 
artisans  can  command  large  supplies 
of  gold,  or  its  equivalents  in  foreign 
markets,  that  metal  must  be  lower 
in  value,  because  more  abnndant  in 
England  than  elsewhere.  Corn,  al- 
though more  abundant  in  England 
in  proportion  to  its  actual  popula- 
tion than  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope,  is  dearer  comiv.icd  to  L'oid  : 


changeable  value  to  other  commodi- 
ties in  both  of  these  st;itr>:  and  that 
the  mint  and  market  price  of  gold 
always  have  a  tendency  to  approxi- 
mate. A  certain  weight  of  gold,  in 
the  shape  of  a  coin  or  piece  of  mo- 
ney, cannot  be  taken  as  an  unit  of  a 
iriveii  value  all  over  the  world;  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  fractional 
division  of  one  great  whole,  invari- 
able in  its  nature,  and  unalterable  by 
time  or  place.  It  is  not  the  unerring 
standard  by  which  the  cheapness  or 
dearneas  of  commodities,  in  different 
countries,  and  at  different  periods, 
can  be  ascertained.  And  admitting 
that  fact  to  be  true,  which  is  allowed 
on  all  hands,  that  a  great  depreciation 
of  the  precious  metals  took  place  sub- 
sequently to  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, those  who  conceive  that  depre- 
ciation to  arise  solely  from  their 
greater  abundance,  and  consider  them 
as  an  accurate  measure  of  value  all 
over  the  world,  must  acknowledge, 
that  their  having  been  depreciated 
more  rapidly  and  constantly  in  parti- 
cular countries  than  in  others  is  a 
circumstance  at  variance  with  their 
own  theory.  To  suppose  that  the 
high  money  price  ot  corn  arises 
solely  from  the  increased  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  the  quantity  of  corn  pro- 
duced has  not  increased  in  the  same 
ratio ;  for  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the 
value  of  gold,  compared  to  wrought 
goods,  is  greater  now  than  former- 
ly, and  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  gold,  the  same 
weight  of  that  metal  will  exchange 
for  a  greater  quantity  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  from  the  still  more 
abundant  supply  of  the  latter  which 
is  now  brought  to  market ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  weight  of 
gold  will  exchange  for  less  corn. 
This  is  ascribed  to  the  quantity  of 
corn  not  having  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  as  gold.  Here,  however, 
a  remarkable  contradiction  manifests 
itself,  since  we  find  that  it  is  in  Eng- 
land, where  cultivation  has  been  so 
much  extended,  and  where  each  in- 
dividual consumes  more  food,  and  of 
a  better  quality,  than  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that 
the  money  price  of  corn  is  highest. 
But  when  we  advert  to  the  fact,  th;it 
gold  is  a  merchandi.se,  bearing  a  dif- 
ferent value  in  different  countries. 
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and  it  can  only  become  otherwise  by 
equalizing  the  value  of  gold  in  Eng- 
land to  that  which  it  bears  in  other 
countries :  an  object  which  can  be 
accomplished  only  in  one  of  two 
ways;  either  by  ruining  our  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  or  by  forcing 
those  who  have  invested  their  capi- 
tal in  agriculture  to  receive  less  than 
their  fair  share  of  profits. 

Those  who  imagine  that  our  com- 
mercial prosperity,  or  the  cheapness 
of  our  wrought  commodities,  depends 
on  the  lower  price  of  corn,  labour 
unquestionably  under  an  egregious 
mistake;  for  actual  experience  shews 
that  we  can  supply  even  India,  where 
the  Hindoo  subsists  on  a  little  rice, 
purchased  at  a  low  money  price,  and 
who  is  said  to  earn  about  twopence 
per  day,  with  muslins  fabricated  by 
the  most  thriving  and  best  paid  of 
our  manufacturers,  and  actually  un- 
dersell the  poor  native  in  his  own 
market!  Manufacturing  wages  do 
not  even  bear  an  exact  proportion 
to  the  price  of  corn.  They  outrun 
that  price  :  for  although  the  price  of 
com  follows  the  increasing  profits 
of  manufacturing  industry,  it  still 
lags  heavily  behind.  From  the  high 
exchangeable  value  of  his  labour, 
the  manufacturer  daily  advances  in 
luxury  and  refinement,  and  obtains 
a  greater  share  of  comforts  and  en- 
joyments. He  earns  them,  and  no 
doubt  deserves  them ; — such  is  the 
naked  fact:  but  if  on  every  ma- 
nufactured article  sent  to  market  a 
nice  estimate  were  to  be  made  of 
the  cost  of  its  produce — if  it  were 
asked  how  much  was  expended  on 
the  purchase  of  the  raw  material, 
perhaps  foreign,  how  much  paid  in 
injudicious  taxes,  how  much  in  de- 
fraying the  necessary  profit  of  capi- 
tal, how  much  for  the  luxuries  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  how  much  for  his 
bread — we  are  convinced  that  the 
amount  of  the  latter  item  would  be 
so  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole, 
as  to  render  the  outcry  which  is 
raised  about  it  quite  ridiculous. 

The  persons  who  clamour  for 
cheap  bread  inform  us,  that  we  can- 
not compete  in  foreign  markets  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  because  our 
corn  sells  so  dear,  and  the  wages  of 
labour  are  BO  high,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  dispose  of  our  wrought 
commodities  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  the 
manufacturers  of  other  countries. 


We  are  therefore  exhorted  to  pur- 
chase cheap  bread,  give  low  wages, 
and  furnish  cheap  goods,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  country  now  labouring 
under  an  immense  debt,  and  a  heavy 
burden  of  taxes.  Now,  what  is  this> 
but  saying  that  the  corn,  the  labour, 
and  the  manufactures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, shall  be  estimated  at  only  half 
their  usual  amount?  But  do  those 
who  appear  so  anxious  to  relieve  the 
country,  and  propose  to  effect  it  in 
the  manner  just  stated,  recollect  that 
Government,  in  the  shape  of  taxes, 
puts  its  hand  on  a  certain  portion  of 
the  corn,  and  labour,  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  which  it  applies 
to  the  service  of  the  state  ?  Whether 
that  portion  be  represented  by  one 
piece  of  gold  or  another,  is  of  no  vi- 
tal importance :  but  if  the  value  of 
all  commodities  compared  to  gold  be 
lessened  one  half,  and  taxes  to  the 
same  nominal  amount  in  a  metallic 
currency  be  still  raised,  it  becomes 
evident  that  Government  exacts  from 
the  country  a  tribute  twice  as  heavy 
as  it  did  previously.  The  current  ex- 
penses of  the  state  might  no  doubt  be 
so  modified  as  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  day ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  such 
a  reduction  is  scarcely  practicable. 
Even  the  reduction  of  our  current 
expenses  in  proportion  to  the  alter- 
ed value  of  money  does  not  appear 
quite  so  much  a  matter  of  course  as 
an  honest  man  might  expect  to  find 
it.  The  recent  alteration  which  en- 
hanced the  value  of  the  pound  sterling 
in  this  country  somewhere  between 
40  and  50  per  cent,  has  already  com- 
pelled the  great  body  of  the  land- 
owners to  lower  their  rents,  and  of 
the  capitalists  to  lower  their  profits, 
in  that  proportion :  but  we  have  not 
yet  heard  that  a  similar  movement 
has  been  made  by  the  numerous 
band  of  placemen  and  pensioners 
whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  sup- 
porting. Although  the  price  of  com- 
modities has  fallen  nearly  50  per 
cent,  from  the  change  effected  in  our 
monetary  system,  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover  that  any  mem- 
bers of  this  fortunate  class  have  re- 
mitted one  shilling  of  the  salaries  or 
pensions  which  they  draw  from  the 
public  purse.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  recommend  niggardliness  in  re- 
warding statesmen,  nor  to  curtail 
unfairly  those  pensions  which  havo 
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been  wanted  :\«  a  c,>mpen«artion  for 
vnhmblft  pubKf  service*.  But  u-e 
c.mcrive  ir  neither  niggardly  nor  un- 
JBStHhat  all  salaries  and  pensions 
should  be  reduced  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
currency  in  which  they  are  fur  the 
future  to  be  paid. 

It  appears  indeed  quite  certain 
that  the  high  money-price  of  bread, 
if  not  caused  by  scarcity,  is  both  the 
measure  and  proof  of  the  wealth  of 
society  :  a  gratifying  truth  which 
never  should  be  lost  eight  of  by  the 
labouring  classes  in  England,  where 
it  is  always  found  impossible,  for 
any  length  of  time,  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf.  Al- 
though our  Ministers,  misled  and 
deluded  by  the  political  economists, 
have  made  the  most  ruinous  experi- 
ments, tampering  with  the  currency, 
with  commerce,  and  the  trade  of  the 
country;  still,  no  sooner  are  these 
severe  shocks  in  some  measure  got 
over,  and  the  productive  classes  be- 
gin to  breathe  again,  than  bread  rises 
in  price,  and  those  very  persons  be- 
gin to  eat  the  quartern  loaf  at  a  shil- 
ling, who  were  all  but  starving  while 
it  remained  at  sixpence. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  practicable  to 
form  an  exact  scale  of  the  money- 
price  of  bread  in  all  the  countries  in 
the  world,  and  we  were  then  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  quantity  of  food  and 
manufactured  articles,  together  with 
the  comforts  and  luxuries,  enjoyed 
by  each  of  their  inhabitants,  it  would 
uniformly  be  found,  that  the  money- 
price  of  bread  bears  an  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of 
each  community :  wherever  the  mo- 
ney-price of  bread,  on  an  average  of 
years,  is  high,  the  community  is  pros- 
perous and  wealthy;  wherever,  ou 
the  contrary,  the  money-price  of  that 
necessary  of  life  is  low,  the  inhabi- 
tants will  be  found  steeped  in  pover- 
ty and  wretchedness.  To  this  pro- 
position neither  experience  nor  his- 
tory can  furnish  an  exception.  When 
the  money-price  of  bread  is  low,  the 
food  consumed  by  each  individual  is 
bt>€h  less  in  quantity  and  worse  in 
quality.  The  Pole  lives  on  black 
bread,  the  Frenchman  chiefly  on 
-onp  maigrn  and  vegetables.  *  It  is 
n  subject  of  constant  and  pathetic 
lamentation,  i  hat  the  common  people 
of  England  are  not,  a*  their  prede- 
ii-c<t  to  be,  content  with 


brown  brend.  Compare  the  tare  of 
tbe*e  different  nations  to  that  of 
Englishmen,  who  )i\e  upon  white 
bread,  meat,  cheese,  and  butter,  and 
who  enjoy,  in  addition,  many  foreign 
luxuries,  Hiich  as  tea,  MI  gar,  mid 
coffee.  Their  persevering  industry 
is  that  which  enables  them  to  pay 
the  price  of  this  extraordinary  sup- 
ply of  human  sustenance.  The  high 
money-price  of  bread,  of  which  with 
short-sighted  ignorance  we  complain, 
unmindful  of  the  blessings  of  which 
it  constitutes  an  unceasing  proof,  is 
not  only  an  evidence  of  commercial 
prosperity,  and  of  the  general  ea*« 
and  comfort  of  society ;  but  as  tbe*e 
depend  upon  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  mitigation  and  freedom,  it  is  a  test 
by  which  we  can  estimate  the  ad- 
vances of  both,  and  of  man  him-elf 
to  a  moreperfect  state  of  social  hap- 
piness. This  is  not  mere  theory,  un- 
supported by  evidence  drawn  from 
experience;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
deduction  which  must  force  itself  on 
the  mind  of  every  person  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  of  examining  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  reflect  upon  the  causes 
which  act  upon  the  comforts  and 
wealth  of  society.  "  Everywhere," 
observes  an  intelligent  writer  on  this 
subject,  "  I  have  found  the  low  mo- 
ney-price of  provisions  accompanied 
with  wretchedness  in  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people ;  and  I  have  never  seen 
any  individual  offer  the  food  neces- 
sary for  human  subsistence,  or  its 
more  luxurious  gratifications,  for  a 
mere  trifle  in  money,  without  a  pain- 
ful conviction  of  the  scanty  recom- 
pense which  the  labour  of  the  sam« 
individual  could  command.  I  have 
seen  a  fine  turkey  sold  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Russia,  in  the  capital  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,for  eightpence  ;  why  ? 
because  few  possessed  eightpence 
which  they  could  afford  to  part  with 
to  purchase  it.  I  have  seen  wine 
in  France  at  threepence  a-bottle,  in  a 
district  in  which  it  is  not  produced, 
but  imported,  where  the  great  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  drink  water  ;  be- 
cause wine,  even  at  that  price,  is  too 
dear  for  their  scanty  means.  ]>ut  it 
is  not  in  Russia,  where  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  are  slaves  to  their 
lords,  who,  if  they  allow  them  to 
exercise  any  industry  on  their  own 
account,  do  it  on  the  condition  of 
receiving  a  tax  out  of  the  earnings 
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of  their  bondmen, — a  tax  uncertain 
and  arbitrary,— -depending  on  the  in- 
creasing profits  of  the  slave,  and  the 
insatiable  avarice  of  the  master;  it 
is  not  in  such  a  country  that  the  peo- 
ple can  possess  the  usual  incitements 
to  industry,  or  reap  its  rewards. 
They  cannot  acquire  wealth,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  impossible  that 
they  should  offer  it  in  any  shape, 
either  in  gold  or  produce,  whose 
value  is  measured  by  gold,  in  ex- 
change for  their  food.  Neither  can 
tbe  French  peasant,  who  lives  in  those 
provinces  of  France  where  few  ma- 
nufactures exist,  afford  to  drink  the 
wine  which  appears  to  Englishmen 
so  incredibly  cheap.  But  change 
the  situation  of  the  people  inhabiting 
these  countries  ;  give  freedom  to 
their  exertions  and  a  spur  to  their 
industry,  and  in  an  instant  their  la- 
bour will  become  valuable,  and  the 
bread  exchanged  for  that  labour  will 
bear  a  high  money-price." 

"  It  must  be  remarked,"  says  Mr 
Robertson,  in  his  Rural  Recollec- 
tions, "  that  during  the  period  in 
which  agriculture  has  made  the 
greatest  progress,  even  to  the  extent 
of  making  the  land  produce  more 
than  double  its  former  store,  tbe 
price  of  corn  has  also  been  gradually 
on  the  advance,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  rate  of  labour. 
This  is  indeed  a  curious  fact,  that  a 
greater  supply  in  the  market  should 
be  followed  by  a  greater  dearth  in 
the  price.  But  the  solution  is  easy. 
There  has  been  nearly  an  equal  in- 
crease in  the  population,  and  also 
money  has  fallen  in  value.  The  same 
piece  of  silver  or  of  gold  does  not 
purchase  so  much  as  it  was  wont  to 
do,  whether  it  be  of  clothing,  of  fur- 
niture, or  of  provisions,  but  more 
especially  of  labour.  Dating  from 
about  the  year  1745,  a  period  from 
which  tbe  commencement  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  Scotland  is 
very  generally  traced,  there  has  been 
a  gradual  advance  in  the  price  of 
land  produce,  slowly  at  first,  but  ul- 
timately increasing  more  rapidly,  till 
at  last  it  has  advanced  in  the  present 
times  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  at 
an  average  of  the  different  species 
of  bread  corn ;  that  is,  from  the  year 
1 745  to  crop  1827.  But,  in  the  same 
time,  the  rate  of  wages,  from  the 
greater  demand  for  labour,  has  in- 
creased upwards  of  one  hundred  per 


cent  on  the  average  of  these  years ; 
and  which,  in  the  last  twenty  or  thir- 
ty years,  has  risen  two  hundred  per 
cent,  or  three  times  the  rate  in  for- 
mer times,  immediately  preceding 
the  year  1745.  This  greater  advance 
in  the  rate  of  wages  applies  to  all 
labourers  in  husbandry,  and  to  every 
description  of  mechanics,  whether  in 
town  or  country ;  so  that  the  never- 
ceasing  outcry  against  the  corn-laws, 
as  being  adverse  to  the  industrious 
part  of  the  community,  is  in  direct 
Disposition  to  fact.  Every  thing,  in 
the  course  of  the  latter  period,  from 
1745  to  1827,  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  money,  has  be- 
come nominally  dearer,  yet  nobody 
is  poorer  on  that  account;  that  is, 
no  class  in  the  community,  well-em- 
ployed, is  less  able  to  support  its 
wonted  rank  in  society.  Even  the 
common  labourer  is  richer  than  for- 
merly. He  can  afford  to  live  better, 
and  actually  does  live  better.  He 
has  better  food,  better  clothing,  and 
better  lodging  than  in  olden  times." 
If  we  carry  our  thoughts  back  to 
that  period  of  time  when  manufac- 
turing industry  did  not  exist,  and 
when  the  possessor  of  land  com- 
manded the  whole  labour  of  society, 
and  enjoyed  the  whole  produce  of 
the  soil,  after  affording  a  coarse  and 
scanty  nourishment  to  his  vassals, 
the  truth  of  the  above  observations 
will  appear  still  more  evident.  While 
such  a  state  of  things  exists,  how  can 
the  inferior  classes  give  gold,  or  any 
thing  which  can  be  exchanged  in  the 
market  for  gold,  as  the  price  of  food  ? 
It  is  impossible ;  money,  if  in  such  a 
state  of  things  it  circulates  at  all  in 
the  shape  of  coin,  must  be  composed 
of  the  least  valuable  of  the  metals. 
Thus,  the  first  money  of  the  Romans 
was  copper;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  at  this  very  day,  in  one  of 
the  departments  of  France,  corn,  ow- 
ing to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  is 
used  as  the  instrument  of  exchange, 
and  money  composed  of  coin  is  sel- 
dom seen.  However  strange  this 
fact  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  mer- 
cantile men,  it  is  fully  confirmed  by 
an  account  of  Corsica,  published  by 
M.  de  Beaumont,  a  public  function- 
ary lately  residing  in  that  island.  He 
describes  it  as  mountainous  and  bar- 
ren, and  the  population  uncivilized, 
fierce,  and  ignorant,  as  devoid  of  ha- 
bits of  industrv.  In  that  island,  the 
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poverty  of  which  cnnnot  be  n  matter 
open  to  doulit,  corn  not  only  does 
not  bear  a  high  money-price,  Imt 
money  it>elf  is  almost  unknown. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  quite 
Hr.ir  tliat  irold  is  not  a  general  mea- 
sure by  which  tlm  real  cheapness  of 
corn  can  be  estimated.  The  persona 
who  tell  us  that  we  may  get  our  corn 
cheaper  from  other  countries  than, 
it  can  be  grown  in  England,  do 
not  consider  that  we  measure  that 
cheapness  by  a  merchandise  which  is 
worth  more  in  one  country  than  it  is 
in  another.  Adam  Smith  very  pro- 
perly adverts  to  this  circumstance 
when  he  distinguishes  between  real 
and  money  price,  and  states  distinct- 
ly that  silver,  as  a  measure  of  value, 
varies  more  from  century  to  cen- 
tury than  corn ;  and  adds,  that  mo- 
ney is  the  best  measure  of  value  at 
the  same  time  and  place — but  at  the 
same  time  and  place  only.  Gold  may 
be  cheap,  and  is  cheap,  in  England, 
from  the  superior  industry  and  skill 
of  its  population.  This  circumstance 
brings  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  into 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  mea- 
suring the  value  of  corn  and  labour  ; 
it  likewise  increases  to  a  very  great 
degree  the  rapidity  with  which  coin 
circulates,  and  passes  from  one  hand 
to  another ;  which  in  itself  very  ma- 
terially contributes  to  diminish  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  metal  of 
which  the  current  coin  is  composed. 
But  corn  may  be  cheap  relatively  to 
labour,  although  gold  be  cheap  rela- 
tively to  both. 

In  every  country,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  gold  or  silver  money  de- 
pends upon  the  productive  industry 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  varies,  there- 
fore, not  only  at  distant  periods,  and 
in  distant  countries,  but  it  may  differ 
materially  at  periods  touching  upon 
each  other,  and  in  countries  separa- 
ted by  a  mere  line  of  demarcation. 
This  is  a  well-known  truth, practical- 
ly familiar  to  every  capitalist.  No 
rational  individual,  who  in  the  course 
of  the  last  century  accepted  a  fixed 
annuity,  expected  that  the  same  no- 
minal sum  of  money  would  command 
as  great  a  share  of  the  labour  of  so- 
ciety, at  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  an  it  did  when  the 
bargain  was  made  ;  but  as  he  had 
found  the  decrease  in  the  value  of 
money  to  be  gradual,  he  preferred 
that  disadvantage,  to  the  ri>ks  of  bu- 


sineaB,  or  the  smaller  returns  of  land- 
ed property.  V\e  speak,  here,  of  I 
course,  of  that  natural  depreciation 
which  was  constantly  gohur  on  in  the 
value  of  commodities,  when  nn-ar-u- 
red  in  metallic  money  ;  and  not  of 
that  artificial  depreciation  which  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency, not  convertible  into  cash  at 
tin-  will  of  the  holder.  The  one.  kind 
of  depreciation  had  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with,  ordcpendence  upon,  the 
other.  The  depreciation  of  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  gold, arising  from 
the  de\  elopement  of  national  indus- 
try, would  have  equally  taken  place 
if  the  Bank  of  England  had  never 
been  authorized  to  suspend  cash  pay- 
ments. The  sole  object  of  our  pre- 
sent enquiry  is,  therefore,  not  the  de- 
preciation of  paper-money,  but  of  the 
precious  metals  when  actually  used 
as  the  current  coin.  Every  person 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  variation 
of  prices  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  countries,  must  be  well 
aware,  that  money  goes  farther  in 
France,  and  all  over  the  continent, 
than  in  Great  Britain  :  that  the  same 
weight  of  gold  or  silver  commands  a 
larger  quantity  of  food,  and  more  of 
the  labour  of  society,  abroad,  than  in 
England.  But  does  this  shew  that 
land  on  the  continent  is  more  fertile 
than  the  soil  of  England  '(  or  that  the 
working  classes  abroad  are  better  off, 
or  that  they  either  possess  or  con- 
sume more  corn,  than  the  more  in* 
dustrious  inhabitants  of  this  island  ': 
We  therefore  beg  to  repeat,  that 
bread  itself,  when  measured  by  la- 
bour— the  only  standard  with  which 
the  workman,  who  earns  his  subsist- 
ence by  labour,  has  a  concern — may 
l>e  cheap,  while  its  price,  measured 
by  money,  may  be  high ;  and  that 
the  high  money-price  of  bread,whea 
it  is  not  produced  by  actual  scarcity, 
is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial 
prosperity.  The  principles  involved 
in  a  just  theory  of  price,  tend  UH 
shew  what  has  been  fully  confirmed 
by  experience,  that  the  high  money- 
value  of  provisions,  when  occasion- 
ed, not  by  a  deficient  supply,  but  bjr 
an  active  demand,  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  poverty  and  distress.  That 
great  rise  in  the  money-price  of 
bread — or  rather  that  depreciation 
of  L'old — that  loweriiii:  of  it«  ex- 
changeable value — which  took  place 
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with  such  remarkable  rapidity  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  American  war 
and  the  year  1810,  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  result  of  that  extraordinary 
manufacturing  and  commercial  pros- 
perity, which  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily accompanied  the  increasing 
energy  of  our  national  industry.  In 
other  countries,  where  the  same 
cause  was  not  called  into  operation, 
the  exchangeable  value  of  gold  re- 
mained unaffected — whenever  that 
prosperity,  which  caused  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  precious  metals  be- 
gins to  retrograde,  gold  also  will  be- 
gin to  recede  towards  its  ancient 
standard  of  exchangeable  value. 

Whenever  our  industry,  our  ma- 
nufactures, and  our  commerce,  shall 
decay,  the  price  of  bread  will  fall, 
and  fall  low  enough ;  and  if  ever  the 
moment  should  arrive,whenthe  price 
of  bread  shall,  upon  an  average  of 
years,  be  lower  in  England  than  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  the 
knell  of  British  greatness  will  have 
tolled. 

We  warn  our  countrymen,  there- 
fore, not  to  let  themselves  be  misled 
and  deluded  by  the  clamours  which 
are  too  frequently  set  up  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  price  of  bread.  These  cla- 
mours are  raised  by  two  classes  of 
individuals — by  a  class  which  is  too 
ignorant  to  perceive  the  causes  which 
truly  affect  the  money-price  of  pro- 
visions ;  or  by  a  class  of  men,  who, 
although  they  perceive  these  causes, 
are  still  base  and  wicked  enough, 
either  for  factious  or  selfish  purposes, 
to  strain  every  nerve  to  lead  the  cre- 
dulous multitude  astray.  The  first 
class  of  clamourers  for  cheap  bread 
err  through  ignorance ;  they  consist 
chiefly  of  ill-informed  persons  who 
have  embarked  their  capital  in  ma- 
nufacturing and  commercial  specu- 
lations; who  conceive  that  a  fall 
in  the  money-price  of  bread  would 
enable  them  to  lower  wages,  and  by 
that  means  realize  increased  profits. 
But  no  such  advantage  would  result 
to  them  from  a  reduction  in  the  ave- 
rage money-price  of  bread  ;  it  is,  no 
doubt,  true,  that  it  would  enable  them 
to  reduce  the  nominal  amount  of 
wages;  but  then  a  proportionate  fall 
would  inevitably  take  place  in  the 
money-price  of  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle, and  the  ratio  of  profits  to  capi- 
tal would  retain  its  accustomed  le- 
vel. Another  numerous,  and  at  the 


same  time  persevering,  body  of  cla- 
mourers for  cheap  bread,  consists  of 
persons  who  raise  this  cry  either  for 
factious  or  selfish  purposes.  No  man 
who  watches  the  operations  of  the 
press  in  this  country  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  mortifying  fact,  that  many 
of  the  writers  who  possess  the  fair- 
est opportunities  of  giving  a  sound 
direction  to  public  opinion  on  im- 
portant questions  of  national  policy, 
labour  with  wicked  industry  to  fos- 
ter the  ignorant  prejudices  of  the 
multitude ;  it  would,  no  doubt,  re- 
dound much  to  their  honour  to  en- 
deavour to  lead  the  productive  classes 
to  a  right  way  of  thinking  on  this 
subject;  but  they  consider  it  more 
profitable  to  act  as  panders  to  the 
baser  passions  of  mankind.  In  their 
clamours  on  the  subject  of  the  price 
of  bread,  they  are  joined  by  many 
of  those  persons  who  are  not  enga- 
ged in  any  species  of  productive  in- 
dustry, but  subsist  upon  the  interest 
of  money  lent  either  to  the  state  or 
private  individuals.  Those  persons, 
who  live  upon  the  interest  ot  money, 
together  with  those  who  draw  pen- 
sions and  salaries  out  of  the  public 
purse,  form,  in  truth,  the  only  class 
who  can  reap  any  advantage  from  a 
permanent  reduction  in  the  money- 
price  of  corn ;  such  a  fall,  no  doubt, 
enriches  them :  it  enables  them  to 
acquire  a  greater  command  over  the 
labour  of  the  community,  and  to  ap- 
propriate to  their  own  use  a  larger 
share  of  the  productions  of  national 
industry;  but  in  proportion  to  their 
gain  from  the  low  money-price  of 
corn,  is  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
rest  of  the  community;  these  are,  in 
truth,  the  drones  of  the  social  hive; 
and  the  low  price  of  corn  always  puts 
it  in  their  power  to  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  working  bees.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  this  class — this 
drone  class — which  consumes  the 
sweets  of  the  hive  without  replacing 
a  single  particle,  should  vociferate 
for  cheap  bread ;  but  we  do  wonder 
that  the  productive  classes — the  ma- 
nufacturers, the  merchants,  and  the 
artisans  of  this  country,  whose  pros- 
perity has  invariably  been  found  to 
bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  rise 
which  takes  place  in  the  money-price 
of  bread,  when  that  rise  is  not  occa- 
sioned by  actual  scarcity,  should  be 
prevailed  upon  to  join  in  this  ignorant* 
and  besotted  clamour.  It  is  manifestly 
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the  interest  of  all  th;-  productive 
da--es;  of  all  the  manufacturers, 
and  working  labourers  of  every  name 
and  craft,  'that  the  money-price  of 
corn  should,  on  an  average  of  years, 
be  hidi.  The  experience  of  all  times, 
as  well  as  of  all  countries,  lias  proved 
that,  whenever  this  is  the  case,  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  class- 
es invariably  realixe  large  profits  ; 
while  the  labourers  and  artisans  of 
the  country  enjoy  constant  work, 
and  earn  high  wages.  Their  means 
of  purchasing  provisions,  derived 
from  increasing  profits,  regular  em- 
ployment, and  higher  wages,  more 
than  keep  pace  with  any  general  rise 
which  may  take  place  in  the  money- 
price  of  corn.  This  is  borne  out  by 
circumstances  which  must  be  still 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  this  country.  At  no 
period  of  the  history  of  Great  Bri- 
tain was  the  reward  of  industry  more 
liberal,  more  constant,  and  more  cer- 
tain, than  during  the  interval  between 
the  close  of  the  American  war  and 
the  year  1815;  while  the  money-price 
of  bread  was,  upon  an  average  of 
years,  much  higher  than  it  has  been 
ever  previously  known  in  the  home 
market;  but,  although  the  British 
labourer  had  to  pay  more  for  his 
bread  than  his  foreign  competitor, 
this  was  much  more  than  counter- 
vailed by  the  extra  wages  which  a 
regular  and  eager  demand  for  his 
- 1 M  \  ices  enabled  him  to  earn.  And 
in  this  general  prosperity  of  the 
working  classes,  the  capitalists,  who 
gave  them  employment,  fully  parti- 
cipated. While  bread  was  high,  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Eng- 
land were  realizing  ample  profits, 
and  the  whole  body  ot  workmen 
earning  ample  wages;  no  sooner, 
however,  did  the  economists  com- 
mence their  operations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  price  of  bread, 
than  the  prosperity  of  both  these 
classes  began  to  decline.  The  quar- 
tern loaf  Fell,  it  is  true,  nearly  one 
half  in  price ;  but  then  the  profits  of 
the  capitalist,  and  the  wages  of  the 
labourer,  have  been  diminished  in  a 
still  larger  proportion.  It  is  there- 
fore the  interest  of  all  the  produc- 
tive classes  in  this  country,  that  the 
money-price  of  bread  should  be  high ; 
when  this  results  not  from  a  scarcity 
— not  from  a  deficient  supply  of 
grain — but  from  a  brisk  demand  for 
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food  on  the  part  of  an  industrious 
and  well-employed  community,  it  to 
a  symptom  and  a  proof  of  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  all  those  classes 
who  arc  eniraired  in  production  ;  Jt 
furnishes  the  mo'-t  unequivocal  evi- 
dence, that  there  is  a  steady  demand 
for  their  industry,  and  for  the  pro- 
duce of  that  industry. 

The  mischievous  changes  which 
have  recently  taken  place  in  our  com- 
mercial and  internal  policy,  have  pro- 
duced a  most  unfavourable  effect  up- 
on our  national  industry.  The  flood- 
gates of  foreign  rivalry  have  been 
foolishly  opened  upon  our  manufac- 
turers. The  circulating  medium  has 
been  put  under  unwise  and  unit- 
sary  restrictions  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been,  a  serious  check  up- 
on our  accustomed  prosperity.  We 
are  really  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
discouragement  to  native  industry- 
resulting  from  the  alterations  which 
have  been  recently  effected  in  our 
commercial  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries, has  operated  upon  the  price  of-' 
agricultural  produce  to  a  greater  ex-; 
tent  than  the  change  which  has  been 
made  in  the  standard  of  value.  \\  e 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  over- 
look or  underrate  the  effect  of  this 
latter  cause;  but  the  effect  of  the 
former  cause  we  are  certainly  dispo- 
sed to  consider  of  crreater  magnitude  ' 
and  importance.  Many  able  men,  we 
are  well  aware,  hold  the  opinion,  that 
if  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  I 
derived  from  the  American  mines 
could  be  restored  to  its  usual  amount, 
the  recent  rise  in  the  exchangeable 
value  of  money  would  disappear,  and 
that  an  abundant  currency  would 
bring  about  the  return  of  our  former 
prosperity.  Now  we  cannot  fully 
coincide  in  this  opinion.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  without  a  renovation  of 
our  relaxed  industry,  no  additional 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  how- 
ever abundant  or  cheaply  procured, 
could,of  itself, restore  the  fallen  pros- 
perity of  Britain.  This  happy  result 
depends,  fortunately,  not  upon  the 
American  mines,  but  upon  the  full 
and  unimpeded  developement  of  our 
national  industry.  On  this  point,  we 
think  Mr  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  Mo- 
ney, has  fallen  into  an  error.  "  We 
find,"  observes  that  writer,  in  a  pas- 
sage which  has  been  often  quoted, 
"  that  into  every  kingdom  into"which 
money  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abun- 
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than  formerly,  every  thing 
takes  a  new  face :  labour  and  indus- 
try gain  life — the  merchant  becomes 
more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer 
more  diligent  and  skilful,  and  even 
the  farmer  follows  his  plough  with 
greater  alacrity  and  attention.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  gold  and  silver 
are  diminishing,  the  workman  has 
not  the  same  employment  from  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant — the 
farmer  cannot  dispose  of  his  corn  and 
his  cattle,  though  he  must  pay  the 
same  rent  to  his  landlord.  The  po- 
verty, and  beggary,  and  sloth,  which 
must  ensue,  are  easily^foreseen."  He 
seems  to  consider  the  more  abundant 
flow  of  the  precious  metals  into  any 
country  as  the  cause  which  sets  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants  in  motion. 
Tliis  is  not  by  any  means  so  clear  as 
many  writers  on  currency  seem  to 
imagine.  We  strongly  suspect,  that 
in  this  instance,  the  effect  is  mista- 
ken for  the  cause.  We  believe,  that 
in  every  country,  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  the  precious  metals  will  al- 
ways be  found  to  follow  in  the  train 
of  more  active  industry,  but  never  of 
itself  to  act  as  a  cause  exciting  to  in- 
dustry. In  every  kingdom  things  as- 
sume a  new  face,  not  because  money 
begins  to  flow  in  greater  abundance 
than  formerly ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
money  flows  in  greater  abundance 
than  formerly,  because  things  put  on 
a  new  face.  Because  labour  and  in- 
dustry gain  life,  "  the  merchant  is 
more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer 
more  diligent  and  skilful,  and  even 
the  farmer  follows  his  plough  with 
greater  alacrity  and  attention."  This 
view  of  the  matter  is  corroborated  by 
the  effect  which  the  discovery  of 
America  produced  on  the  internal 
condition  of  Spain.  After  that  event, 
the  precious  metals  found  their  way 
into  Spain  in  much  greater  abundance 
than  previously ;  but  we  have  no  evi- 
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dence  to  shew,  that  in  Spain,  every 
thing  took  a  new  face,  or  that  labour 
and  industry  gained  new  life.  On 
the  contrary,  the  precious  metals 
were  introduced  merely  as  mi-rcan- 
tile  commodities,  to  be  exported  to 
other  countries,  and  not  to  be  used 
as  a  measure  of  value  circulating  ra- 
pidly from  hand  to  hand  among  ;i  nu- 
merous and  industrious  population. 
We  are  thus  of  opinion,  that  more 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  now  derived 
from  the  American  mines,  than  the 
matter  really  deserves.  It  must,  no 
doubt,  be  admitted,  that  this  diminu- 
tion in  the  usual  amount  of  the  sup- 
ply has  had  some  share  in  the  rise 
which  has  recently  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  money.  It  is,  however, 
we  think,  indisputable  that  this  will 
only  account  for  a  small  portion  of 
that  rise.  The  greater  portion  of  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  discourage- 
ment, and  consequent  relaxation,  of 
our  native  industry,  arising  from  the 
impolitic  admission  of  foreign  rival- 
ry. We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  rise 
which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  money,  is  much  greater  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  If  this  rise  had  been  solely 
the  consequence  of  a  diminution  in 
the  usual  supply  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, it  would  necessarily  have  taken 
place  in  an  equal  proportion  all  over 
Europe.  This  is  manifestly  not 
the  case.  The  writers  who  trace 
our  present  embarrassments  to  na- 
tural or  political  causes  which  ren- 
der the  American  mines  less  pro- 
ductive than  usual,  labour  clearly 
under  an  erroneous  impression.  Our 
difficulties  do  not  spring  from  tin's 
source,  but  from  the  false  measures 
which  have  crippled  the  energy  of 
our  national  industry. 
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-S'tew  and  Sterhf~Tom  Cringle  and  the  Detil. 

STEM   AM)  STKHN.— TOM   •  HIMil.l     AND  THE  HI  \  II  . 

Tu  Commodore  Christoph<  r  Xm-th. 


DEAR  WORTHY  Oi.o  GKNTI.KMAN, 
BI.KSS  you,  man,  your  chief  de\il 

has  got  me  into  a of  a  mesa  by 

a  misprint— confound  my  craiop  fist 
— in  "  Davy  Jones,"  in  the  number 
for  July. 

I  perceive  in  this  the  hoof  of  the 
same  fiend,  who,  in  the  "  Scene  off 
Bermuda,"  in  September  last,  sent 
old  Kelson,  the  carpenter,  a  gowk's 
errand  into  the  fore-top,  to  see  what 
th«  "  fore-yawf,"  instead  of  the 
wounded  "  fore-yard,"  would  carry, 
as  if  men-of-war  had  bum-boats  at 
their  mast-heads !  But  to  the  matter. 

.  In  the  very  offset  of  "  Davy  Jones," 
lie  makes  me  say  standing  on  the  bow- 
sprit, that  "  the  spray  from  the  stern 
was  flashing  over  me,  as  it  roared 
through  the  waste  of  sparkling  and 
hissing  waters."  Now  I  don  t  dis- 
pute the  roaring  of  sterns — in  sea- 
son. But, me,  if  you  or  any  other 

man  shall  make  Tom  Cringle's  stern 
roar,  out  of  season,  on  compulsion. 
I  Avrote  STK.M,  the  cutwater  of  the 
ship,  the  coulter  as  it  were — the  head 
of  her,  not  the  tail,  as  the  devil  would 
have  it.  And  again,  when  the  priva- 
teer hauls  his  wind  suddenly,  to  let 
the  Torch  shoot  past  him,  and  there- 
by gain  the  weather  gago,  when  old 
Splinter  should  sing  out,  as  it  was 
written — but,  confound  the  fist  once 
more — "Give  her  the  stem"— that  is, 
run  her  down  and  sink  her,  the  stem 
being  the  strongest  part,  as  the  stern 
is  the  weakest^  he,  Belzebub,  judg- 
ing, I  presume,  of  the  respective 
strength  of  the  two  ends  from  his 
own  comparative  anatomy,  makes 
him  say,  "  Give  her  the  stern"  as  if 
he  were  going  to  let  drive  at  her 

-.•with  that  end.    "  Poo,  nonsense — it 

•ijdon't  signify."  But  it  does  signify, 
old  man.  Only  fancy,  had  1,  when  I 
asked  you  to  give  your  countenance 
to  iny  "  humble  efforts,"  as  the  block- 
heads whom  you  scarify  say,beseech- 
rd  you  to  give  your  but-end  to  them, 
would  this  not  have  signified,  would 

l-i  it  not  have  been  imprecating  the  very 
fate  of  the  aforesaid  blockhead*  ': 

To  touch  you  more  near — you 
\  our«c>lf  have  been  known  to  get  fou 
an«l  pugnacious  on  Lrreat  occasion* — 
Uie  \  isit  of  loyalty,  for  instance — it 
i>  on  record.  A  mountain  foreigner 


from  Ross-shire  engages  you,  for 
some  unknown  insult,  in  single  com- 
bat, and,  leagued  with  John  Barley- 
corn, (let  us  imagine  an  impossibili- 
ty, )  floors  you  by  a  peg  on  the  gno- 
nnni — the  wound  M  in  the  front — 
your  .-/tout  is  broken, but  your  honour 
\*  idiulf.  Would  it  be  so,  were  the 
Gael  to  allege,  that  "  her  nainsel  had 
coupit  the  Giant  of  the  North  py  a  pig 
kick  on  her  preach  ?"  By  all  the 
gods,  he  of  the  laconic  garment,  the 
"  thousand  hill  man,"  would  hare 
been  careering  on  a  cloud  after  his 
"  freeu"  Ossian,  with  the  moon  shi- 
ning through  him,  within  that  very 
hour. 

Still  I  would  rather  have  fought 
Peter  than  bothered  you ;  but  1  know 
his  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  Wil- 
liam, God  bless  him  I  ( \viio  can  for- 
get poor  Bums' s  "  Tarry  Breeks  ?") 
either  has  noticed  it,  or  will  notice  it, 
the  instant  he  comes  to  that  part  of 
the  Magazine.  Now  this,  without 
explanation,  is  inconvenient,  trou- 
sers being  likely  to  come  as  high  up 
now  as  pantaloons,  and  I  have  some 
claim  on  him,  seeing  that  my  father, 
Job  Cringle,  some  five-and  forty  years 
ago,  at  Jamaica,  in  the  town  of  Port- 
Royal,  had  his  head-rails  smashed, 
the  neb  of  his  nose  (stem)  bitten  off 
by  a  bungo,  and  the  end  of  his  spine 
(stern-post),  that  mysterious  point, 
where  man  ends,  and  monkey  btyins, 
grievously  shaken  in  a  spree  at  Kitty 
Finnans,  in  Prince  William  Henry's 
company. 

"  Poo,  nonsense."  Indeed ! — Why, 
the  very  devil  himself,  the  author  of 
the  evil,  shall  be  com  Sliced  that  there 
is  much  peril  in  the  transposition  of 
ends,  /will  ask  him — "  What  is  a  sler-< 
nutation  ?"— (words  being  his  w 
pons) — "  What  is  a  sternutation 
He  shall  answer  learnedly  by 
card — "  A  sneeze,"  the  nose  or  s 
being  the  oriran.  Then  /.. 
Jem  Sparkle,  "  What  is  a  ste 
iivnf  You  laugh,  old  gentl 
but  your  devil's  "  niistack" 
every  inch  as  queer  to  a  nailor  as 
topuuui's  answer  would  sound  to 
Youi.s  with  all  cordiality, 
THOMAS  iC 

COAST  BI.IM-KU.I:,  .Station  31U4, 
MtkJidy,  IfcM. 
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FERDINAND  THE  BELOVED}   OR,  ROYAL  GRATITUDE. 

TJie  proclamation  concluded  by  declaring  the  CORTES  to  be  dissolved;  and  ordainincj 
thai  all  opposing  the  execution  of  this  decree  should  suffer  DEATH  !  !  ! 

i-iikli- 


ANNALS  or  THE  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGNS. 


AFTER  an  arduous  service  of  six 
years  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  during 
the  whole  of  the  interesting  cam- 
paigns in  these  countries,  I  was  at 
length  indulged  with  permission  to 
revisit  England,  on  the  short  leave  of 
absence  of  two  months.  Anxious  to 
behold  the  gratifjBhg  spectacle  of  an 
idolized  monarch  reascending  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations and  blessings  of  his  devo- 
ted people,  after  so  many  years  of  vi- 
cissitude in  the  fortune  of  war,  I 
waved  my  original  intention  of  em- 
barking in  the  British  packet  from 
Cadiz,  and  determined  on  a  journey 

(  to  Madrid  ;  having  found  a  ready 
companion  for  the  voyage  in  my 
•friend,  (a  merchant  of  the  former 
city,)  at  whose  establishment,  at 
Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  I  had  been  pass- 
ing some  pleasant  weeks. 

Our  preparations  were  immediate- 
ly commenced.  Knowing  by  expe- 

•-  rience  how  sadly  destitute  the  houses 
of  public  accommodation  on  our 
route  were  of  those  conveniences, 

:  which  are  to  be  found,  with  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  of  comfort,  in  other 
parts  of  the  European  continent;  I 
stored  my  ample  canteens,  (capable 
of  furnishing  a  breakfast  and  dinner 
service  for  four  persons,)  with  an 
abundant  stock  of  tea,  coffee,  choco* 
late,  sugars,  liqueurs,  and  a  gallon  of 

'••  old  "  King's  own"  rum,  (which  had 

•'not  seen  the  light  for  five  years ;)  nor 

V-'did  I  omit  (although  no  smoker  my- 
self) to  fill  a  canister  with  a  few 
dozen  of  prime  Havannah  cigars,  of 
such  a  superior  quality,  that  my  fu- 
ming friends  bestowed  on  them  the 

y>  name  of  " sugar-plums" 

Money,  or  liquor,  no  doubt,  will 
ive  their  influence  in  all  countries ; 

•  "but  to  a  Spaniard,  a  more  tempting 

">e  could  not  be  offered  to  quicken 

-  lSthe  movements  of  every  man  on  the 

•road,  from  the  Director-general  of 
Posts  in  his  gaudy  coat,  down  to  the 
humble  driver  in  his  sheep-skin  jack- 
et, than  a  good  cigar  !  It  has  been 
even  known  to  mollify  the  heart  of 
the  rude  bandit,  and  cause  him, 


whilst  rifling  his  victim,  to  utter  an 
apologetic — "Pardon  me, sir, for  this 
little  liberty  /" 

We  discovered  a  chariot  of  ancient 
fashion  for  sale,  which  had  been 
built,  Heaven  knows  when,  or  where  ; 
but  it  had  the  advantages  of  being 
strong  and  roomy,  with  luggage  wells, 
which  were  easily  converted  into  a 
deposit  for  my  canteens;  a  strong 
net-work  bag  was  fitted  up  behind, 
for  the  reception  of  the  luggage,  &c., 
which  is  called  the  Zagal,  a  name 
which  is  also  borne  by  the  man  who 
sits  in  charge  of  it,  and  who  has  the 
additional  duty  to  perform,  of  run- 
ning between  the  leaders  of  the  mule- 
team  through  towns,  or  narrow  passes, 
holding  the  head  of  each  at  arms- 
length,  whilst  he,  scarcely  touching 
the  ground,  seems  almost  to  fly,  as  he 

guides  the  team  at  a  galloping  pace. 
a  this-  reticulated  sack  our  trunks 
were  stowed,  and  over  them  the  bed- 
ding. My  companion  had  provided 
regular  mattress,  bolster,  &c.  My  pre- 
parations in  that  respect  were  few 
and  simple — a  canvass  bag,  six  feet 
by  two,  a  pillow,  and  a  blanket,  suf- 
ficed for  all  my  wants ;  this  bag  was 
each  night  filled  with  fresh  straw,  (an 
ever-ready  convenience,)  and  being 
laid  on  the  well-swept  floor,  with  the 
luxury  of  a  pillow,  I  formed  as  com- 
fortable a  resting-place  as  I  could  de- 
sire, infinitely  preferable  to  a  berth  on 
these  (almost-living)  bedsteads,  on 
which  the  unwary  traveller  is  invited 
to  repose  at  the  Posado.  In  various 
parts  of  the  interior  of  the  carriage 
were  secret  pockets,  so  artfully  con- 
cealed, as  to  set  discovery  at  defiance, 
except  by  a  general  ripping  open  of 
the  lining,  an  experiment  frequent- 
ly resorted  to  by  practised  banditti, 
when  the  plunder  of  their  victims 
proves  inadequate  to  their  rank  and 
appearance. 

We  engaged  a  tiro,  or  team,  of  six 
capital  mules,  for  the  entire  journey 
to  Madrid,  for  four  hundred  dollars, 
in  which  sum  were  included  the  pay- 
ment for  the  services  of  the  mayoral, 
or  coachman,  his  zagal,  and  also  the 
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numl  tin  JiiluccJ;  or,  lluyai  < 


ling,  t-tabling,  shoeing,  KC.,  of  Un- 
learn ;  ;in  .-1111(111111  not  e\ceedin_r  tliat 
at  which  an  enual  length  of  road  could 
be  performed  in  KnJand  with  four 
hot 

l!\en  \vitli  such  n  powerful  tiro,  (to 
which  the  mayoral  always  attach*  -  a 
•pare  mule  on  his  own  account  in 
case  of  siccident-, )  we  could  not  cal- 
culate on  daily  journeys  of  more  than 
from  ten  to  twelve  Spanish  leagues 
(four  British  miles  each)  per  day. 
The  ii-ual  rate  of  travelling  of  the 
cor  lies  colleroes,  or  stage  coaches,  is 
forty  miles  per  day  with  the  same 
number  of  horses  or  mules,  (general- 
ly the  former,)  and  they  halt  every 
fourth  day. 

All  being  ready  for  the  journey,  we 
took  our  departure  from  the  house  of 
my  compauon  de  voyage  at  Xeres,  on 
the  20th  April,  1814,  attended  by  one  ; 
servant  only,  an  Irish  boy,  who  had 
served  me  upwards  of  three  years, 

.  and  who  possessed  all  the  character- 
istic shrewdness  and  vivacity  of  his 
country,  with  a  sufficient  smattering 
of  the  Spanish  language  to  render 
him  equal  to  the  expression  of  his 
own,  or  our  ordinary  wants,  without 
the  aid  of  our  interpretation. 

He  sat  perched  beside  the  mayoral 
on  the  fore-boot,  converted  into  a 
driving  seat,  of  the  comforts  of  which 
we  could  form  but  a  mean  opinion, 
from  the  imploring  looks  the  poor 
fellow  occasionally  threw  upon  us, 
as  turning  his  head  to  make  a  mute 
appeal  to  our  pity;  meanwhile  the 
carriage  rattled  over  the  long,  rough, 
and  stony  streets  of  this  straggling 
town,  at  the  very  top  of  the  inulesr 

.  speed ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
wheelers,  the  animals  were  strangers 
to  the  restraint  of  bit  or  rein,  guided  . 
solely  by  the  voice  of  the  noisy  driver, 
who,  alter  the  zagal  resigned  his  of- 
fice, scolded  or  encouraged  each 
mule  by  name,  and  in  terms  which 
the  brutes,  by  the  quick  motion  of 
their  lengthy  ears,  really  appeared  to 
understand. 

My  fellow  traveller,  although  he 
had  passed  upwards  of  thirty  years 
in  Spain,  had  never  been  more  than 
a  few  leagues  beyond  the  purlieus  of 
Cadi/  and  Xeres ;  he  was,  not with- 

-  btumliiii:,  a  man  of  the  most  extensive 
information  on  all  MibjecU  relating 
to  the  country  of  his  adoption — a 
scholar  of  the  first  order — a  linguist 
of  almost  universal  capacity — a  Ca- 


tholic of  the  purest  faith — and,  to 
crown  all,  an  idolairou-.  admirer  of 
the  Spanish  constitution,  then  in  the 
third  year  of  its  rickety  existcm 
In  his  cuttiUbiostic  dreams,  li 
petually  drawing  on  futurity  for  the 
reali/ation  of  those  blessing  which, 
in  the  fer\  i-ncy  of  his  imagination,  he 
saw  ho\eri.  iuii-,  over 

rated  Spain,  and  which 
to  Hihernia,  the  land  of  his  birth)  he 
adored   with  all  a  liner's   fun, 
frequently  exclaiming'-,"  Von  will  .v  - , 
my  dear  sir,  what  this  country  will 
be  in  unutln  r  hundred  years?* 

There   was  scarcely  a  villa, 
town  through  which  we  passed,  to 
which  his  information  and  historic., I 
recollections  did  not  impart  an  inter- 
est.    Although  bred  to  the  mercan- 
tile profession  in  its  most  r: 
his  mind  had  ever  thii 
useful  knowledge ;  and  it  may  seem 
strange,  that  I,  who  had  passed   my 
days  in  garrisons  and  cam; 
supinely  sit  for  two  hours,  half  do- 
/iiiLr,  in  our  halted  carriage  at  Maylen, 
while  he  pursued,  with  untired  steps, 
under  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun, 
the  strides  ol  a  village  guide,  while 
pointing  out  the  scene  of  (  a- 
triumph  and  Dupont's  defeat,  exult- 
ingly  exploring  the  field  of  battle, 
where  eighteen  thousand  troops  of 
the  flower  of  the  French  army  ; 
riously  grounded  their  arms  to  the 
raw  and  half-disciplined  levie-  of  the 
army  of  Spain,  the   self-assembled 
conscripts  of  an  insulted  and  inva- 
ded nation  !   It  has  been  well  obser- 
ved by  the   intelligent  and   ;•• 
plished  author  of  the  Ann. 
Peninsular  CampaL  "  ch 

valry   of   France   never    received 
deeper  tarnish  than  in  the  surreiuk 
at  Baylen." 

At  Cordova,  the  "  once  proud 
pital  of  the  Ommiade   Caliphs," 
my  early  feelings  of  ro. 
and  accompanied  by  i 
voted  an  entire  day  to  view 
rious    wonders   of   that  4JHJ) 
mosque,  now  a  Christian 
which,  in  all  its  pristine  fi-e-'.i 
architectural  ornament,  adorns 
renowned  city. 

Nor  was  my  mind  less  excited 
delightful   reile<  lions    on    our    m 
day's  journ 
mazes  of  the  > 
remembrance  that  we  then 
the  very  ground  which  the  iuimit<He 
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Cervantes  lias  immortalized  by  ma- 
king it  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of 
the  heroic  Quixote.  Every  hill,  and 
dell,  and  mountain  stream,  seemed 
familiar  to  my  eye  and  mind.  Here 
the  goatherd,  clad  in  his  rude  dress 
made  of  the  skins  of  the  animals 
he  tended,  gazed  in  idle  amazement 
at  our  equipage,  while  his  startled 
flock  cast  up  their  bearded  faces  to 
bestow  on  us  a  momentary  glance, 
then  fled  to  the  towering  cliffs,  tink- 
ling their  bells  in  secure  defiance  of 
pursuit.  Again  a  troop  of  Arieros,* 
clad  and  armed  as  in  days  of  yore, 
would  cross  our  path  at  some  sudden 
turn  of  our  tortuous  track,  escort- 
ing their  well-laden  mules  decked  in 
their  crimson,  deep-fringed  housings, 
(which  possibly  adorned  their  great- 
great-grandsires,)  plodding  in  low 
and  solemn  pace  to  the  deep-toned 
sound  of  the  neck-bell  of  their  leader. 
Now  and  then  a  Manchegof  from  the 
plains,  dressed  in  his  black  and  braid- 
ed chaleco,  Montero  cap,  and  nicely 
sandaled  feet,  appeared,  cheering  on 
his  little  mula  with  the  sprightly  se- 
guidilla  of  theMancha;  Avhile,oneach 
side  of  the  animal,  a  dark  and  shining 
boracho  hung  glistening  in  the  sun- 
beam, full,  almost  to  bursting,  of  the 
delicious  wine  of  the  Val  de  Penas! 
Jfothing  appeared  altered  since  the 
days  of  chivalry.  It  only  wanted  the 
presence  of  the  renowned  Knight  and 
his  faithful  Sancho  to  complete  the 
romantic  scene. 

It  Avas  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
village  of  Cardena,  (the  scene  of  so 
much  fanciful  adventure,)  where  we 
had  halted  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
that  we  met  a  Cabinet  courier  on  his 
way  to  Cadiz,  from  whom  we  were 
destined  first  to  hear  that  important 
intelligence  which  soon  rung  through 
the  world  with  wonder — the  abdica- 
tion of  the  throne  of  France  by  the 
GREAT  NAPOLEON  !  The  noise  of  our 
approaching  carriage  awoke  this  man 
of  dispatch,  who  was  quietly  dozing 
Lis  siesta  on  the  saddle,  though  tra- 
elling  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
lour.  This  may  appear  an  extraor- 
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dinary  assertion,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true.f  From  him  we  received  the 
proclamation  of  Louis  the  XVIIIth, 
issued  at  Paris  on  the  llth  of  that 
month  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne 
of  his  fathers,  and  also  the  gratifying 
news  of  the  total  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities. Elated  by  this  intelligence,  we 
pushed  forward.  Having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  bright  moon,  we  prolonged 
our  daily  journey  to  the  latest  hour 
the  mules  could  be  kept  to  their  pace, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  30th  April 
reached  Madrid  in  safety. 

Taking  up  our  quarters  in  the  Po- 
sado,  called  the  Fontano  de  Oro,  (at 
the  Puerto  del  Sol,)  we  were  early 
the  next  morning  visited  by  several 
Members  of  Cortes,  by  the  Minister 
of  War,  Don  Tomas  Moreno;  the 
Inspector  General  of  Infantry,  Don 
Juan  O'Donoju;  the  Inquisitor  Ge- 
neral (!);  and  last,  though  not  least 
in  my  esteem,  the  brave  Brigadier- 
General,  Sir  John  Dowuie.  Not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  king's 
hostility  to  the  Cortes  appeared  to 
exist  in  the  public  mind  at  that  pe- 
riod, when  all  parties  seemed  confi- 
dent in  his  Majesty's  acceptance  of 
the  constitution. 

The  2d  of  May  was  appointed  for 
the  affecting  ceremony  of  the  exhu- 
mation of  the  remains  of  the  martyr- 
ed patriots,  Daioz  and  Velarde ;  who 
gloriously  fell  in  the  last  desperate 
struggle  to  maintain  the  arsenal  at 
Madrid,  during  Murat's  massacre  of 
the  2d  May,  1808.  On  this  solemn 
occasion,  the  Regency,  the  Cortes, 
the  military  of  all  ranks,  and  the  pub- 
lic functionaries  of  the  capital,  emu- 
lously  pressed  forward  to  assist,  and 
by  their  presence  confirmed  the  pa- 
triotic feeling,  which  never  appeared 
more  intensely  or  nobly  excited. 
The  bones  of  these  departed  heroes 
were  raised  from  their  place  of  se- 
pulchre, and  deposited  in  a  sarco- 
phagus, under  a  discharge  of  one 
hundred  salvoes  of  artillery. 

The  troops  of  the  latter  corps,  to 
which  these  gallant  men  belonged, 
claimed  the  honour  of  bearing  the 


*    Carriers.  f   Xativc  of  Mancha. 

f    In  this  courier,  my  friend  instantly  recognised  the  same  individual  who  brought 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  Cadi/,  in  1802,  having  performed  the 
journey,  direct  from  Paris,  (without  quitting  the  saddle  one  hour  in  the  four  and 
twenty,)  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  seven  days,  the  distance  about  1200  miles! 
lis  speed  was  rewarded  by  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Seville  with  a  purse  of  one 
jusand  dollars. 
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to  the  church  of  St  l>o- 
miupus;  tin-  pro.-e-sion,  headed  by 
the  He-enc\,  and  including  all  that 
was  ot'iank  and  honour  in  Madrid, 
extended  mure  than  one  mile  in 

;  .  ,;< ,>fu-t<(l  lt<  rocs!"  "  Death  to  the 
of  Spain  .'"  "  Long  live  Fer- 
,  our  beloved  King  I"  and 

**vmj  live  the  Constitution  !"  were 
the  shouts  from  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  as  the  cypress  and  the 
laurel  waved  their  united  branches 
over  all  that  remained  of  the  first 
victims  of  French  perfidy !  How  soon, 
alas!  were  these  exchanged  for 
sounds  of  discord,  and  for  deeds  of 
horror;  for  the  dungeon  and  the 
dagger's  point !  for  proscription  and 
exile !  Fickle,  inconstant  people, 
deeply  have  you  paid  the  penalty  of 
your  vacillation ! 

From  the  contents  of  confidential 
letters  received  from  certain  of  the 
deputies,  who,  with  the  President  of 
the  Cortes,  had  proceeded  to  Valen- 
cia to  do  homage  to  their  restored 
sovereign,  whispers  were  already  cir- 
culated of  royal  treachery.  In  the 
meantime,  the  minions  of  the  Court 
had  received  their  instructions ;  the 
emissaries  of  the  enemies  of  the  Cor- 
tes scattered  themselves  among  the 
people,  and  working  on  the  weak- 
ness of  minds  unprepared  for  the 
glorious  boon  of  political  freedom, 
soon  turned  the  scale  of  popular  feel- 
ing ;  the  Cortes  were  represented  as 
desirous  of  stripping  their  beloved 
King  of  his  regal  rights;  trampling 
011  their  holy  religion ;  and  establish- 
ing an  infidel  republic !  The  mani- 
festo issued  by  Ferdinand  at  Valen- 
cia, on  the  4th  of  May,  (from  which 
the  motto  of  this  article  was  extract- 
ed,) was  placarded  in  every  part  of 
the  city.  The  Cortes,  thus  denounced 
as  traitors,  became,  from  that  mo- 
ment, the  objects  of  popular  ven- 
•leance.  Soldiers  were  allowed  to 
parade  the  streets  with  drawn  sabres 
or  bayonets,  shouting,  "  Death  to  the 
Cortes'."1  "Death  to  the  Constitution!" 

The  Alcalde  Mayor,  Montezuma, 
(si  Peruvian,  boasting  his  descent 
from  the  lucas,)  himself  a  member 
of  the  Cortes,  had  joined  the  royal 
but  found  his  civic  authority 
(if  indeed  sincere  in  his  attempts  to 
enforce  it)  unequal  to  stem  the  tide 
of  this  alarming  ferment.  The  mill- 
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tnry  were  under  no  sort  of  control; 
the  Regency  tacitly  laid  down  their 
functions  which,  it  required  no 
stretch  of  sagacity  to  foresee,  would, 
ere  many  days,  be  wrested  from  their 
feeble  hands.  Thus  Madrid,  from  the 
!ith  to  the  12th  of  May,  (the  day  on 
which  it  was  announced  thatthe  lit  lo- 
ved Ferdinand  would  make  his  grand 
entry,)  was  a  prey  to  the  unbridled 
licentiousness  of  an  inflamed  and  de- 
bauched soldiery:  the  jails  were  emp- 
tied, and  hordes  of  desperate  ruffians 
were  let  loose  upon  the  people,  to 
work  out  their  eventual  freedom  by 
the  exercise  of  terror,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  the  knife  upon  all  who  yet 
appeared  favourable  to  the  constitu- 
tion ;  the  dregs  of  the  female  popu- 
lation, infuriate  with  liquor,  rushed 
in  crowds  through  the  streets,  cry- 
ing out,  "  BLOOD,  BLOOD  for  our  fn- 
sulted  Sovereign  !  ! .'" 

During  these  days  of  terror,  the 
few  English  then  in  Madrid  passed 
not  only  unmolested  through  the 
mob,  but  were  even  loudly  cheered 
and  caressed  by  the  furious  rabble; 
the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes,  now 
universally  known,  having  been  at- 
tributed to  the  countenance  and  ad- 
vice of  the  British  ambassador,  who 
joined  the  King  at  Valencia  the  day 
preceding  that  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cortes  and  a  deputation 
of  its  members  presented  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  their  monarch.  I  shall 
decline  entering  into  a  discussion  on 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion ;  cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  a  loan  of  mo- 
ney to  a  considerable  amount  was,  at 
that  critical  moment,  granted;  and, 
to  the  strength  thus  afforded  to  the 
despotic  King,  his  sudden  and  unex- 
pected manifesto  against  the  Cortes 
and  Constitution  was  not  unaptly  at- 
tributed. Fortified  with  the  means 
of  corruption  and  intimidation,  the 
new  ABSOLITE  KING  pursued  his 
march  in  triumph  to  his  capital,  ac- 
companied by  the  representative  of 
British  majesty,  surrounded  by 
four  thousand  cavalry,  with  British 
sabres  in  their  hands,  commanded 
by  the  British  General  \Vhittingham, 
and  cheered  by  the  homage  of  one 
hundred  thousand  willing  slaves!!! 

The  night  of  the  12th  was  one  of 
horrors;  several  of  the  unfortunate 
deputies,  of  the  liberal  side,  (de- 
nounced by  their  political  opponents 
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the  Serviles,)  were  seized,  even  in 
the  bosom  of  their  families,  and,  load- 
ed with  chains,  dragged  off  to  the 
filthy  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 
Many  others,  who  foresaw  the  im- 
pending storm,  had  providently  fled 
from  the  capital  in  various  dis- 
guises ;  whilst  others,  trusting  to  the 
ndelity  of  some  lowly  dependant, 
urere  secreted  in  wretched  hovels  or 
in  cellars,  anxiously  watching  the  fa- 
vourable moment  for  escape.  But, 
alas !  -whither  were  they  to  fly  ? 
From  their  places  of  concealment 
these  unhappy  men  could  hear  the 
wild  shouts  of  their  pursuers,  thirst- 
ing for  their  blood ! 

The  stone  which  had  been  erected 
in  the  Grand  Plaza,  commemorative 
of  the  Constitution,  and  before  which 
(only  a  few  weeks  since)  the  people 
bowed  in  reverential  joy,  was  now 
torn  from  its  pedestal,  the  inscription 
defaced,  and  broken  to  pieces;  the 
maddened  populace  contending  for 
the  fragments,  which  were  dragged 
in  savage  triumph  through  the  pub- 
lic streets,  amidst  shouts  of  "  Long 
Kve  the  Absolute  King!"  "  Death  to 
the  Constitution  /"  Those  who  took 
no  active  part  in  these  proceedings 
were  compelled  to  uncover  the  head 
and  join  in  the  cry,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  assassin's 
knife  or  the  soldier's  sabre. 

I  dined  at  the  Ambassador's  that 
day,  where,  in  the  absence  of  his  Ex- 
cellency, his  secretary,  Mr  Charles 
Vaughan,  presided.  The  most  mark- 
ed reserve  on  the  dreadful  scenes 
then  passing  under  every  eye  was 
preserved.  Of  all  subjects,  that  which 
occupied  every  mind,  and  agitated 
every  heart,  was  not  once  mentioned, 
even,  while  the  frantic  cries  from 
without  seemed  to  make  our  glasses 
vibrate  on  the  table ;  but  such  is  the 
characteristic  mystery  of  diplomacy. 
Sir  Henry  Wellesley  arrived,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  with  the  in- 
formation, that  the  King  would  not 
enter  Madrid  until  the  morning  of 
the  14th. 

On  descending  from  the  portico 
into  the  street,  I  found  myself  at  once 
Surrounded  by  thousands,  whose  wild 
uproar  was  suddenly  checked  by  the 
j&rst  toll  of  the  vesper  bell.  In  an 
4ostant  every  tongue  was  mute,  every 
head  uncovered ;  the  most  profound 
silence  reigned  for  some  moments, 
interrupted  only  by  the  whispering 
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prayers  of  this  devout  {yet  murder- 
ous !)  mob ! 

During  the  last  few  days,  my  friend 
had  never  quitted  the  Posado,  except 
for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  when  he 
skulked  out  to  snatch  a  hasty  mass; 
and  I  could  only  prevail  on  him  to 
venture  with  me  to  the  ambassador's, 
on  the  14tb,  by  representing  his  dan- 
ger if  left  unprotected  at  the  inn  du- 
ring the  excitement  which  the  entry 
of  the  King  would  cause  among  the 
populace. 

The  morning  was  passed  in  fever- 
ish anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  swel- 
ling population,  augmented  every 
hour  by  the  thousands  pouring  in 
from  all  the  towns  and  villages  with- 
in ten  leagues  of  Madrid;  oftentimes, 
in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the 
whole  Prado  appeared  like  a  sea  of 
moving  heads,  as  the  false  intelli- 
gence of,  "  Here  comes  the  King!" 
agitated  the  dense  mass. 

Bodies  of  troops  continued  to  ar- 
rive every  hour  from  Arunjuez,  at 
which  royal  residence  his  majesty 
had  slept  and  breakfasted.  Amongst 
these  many  had,  for  the  first  time, 
appeared  in  their  new  and  splendid 
uniforms.  The  King's  regiment  of 
hussars,  dressed  in  embroidered  scar- 
let jackets,  with  pelisses  hanging  to 
their  shoulder,  of  sky-blue,  lined  with 
lamb-skin  in  fleece,  and  mustering 
upwards  of  six  hundred  strong,  (arm- 
ed and  equipped  at  the  expense  of 
John  Bull,)  caracoled  about,  shew- 
ing off  their  finery,  like  jays  in  bor- 
rowed plumes.  And  then  the  an- 
cient carabineros,  looking  as  stiff  and 
warlike  as  jack-boots,  buff,  and 
buckram  could  make  them,  smiled 
through  their  black  and  bushy  whisk- 
ers, while  on  their  tall  and  lanky  long- 
tailed  stallions  they  gently  forced  a 
passage  through  the  receding  crowd; 
meanwhile  their  Birmingham  swords 
glittering  in  the  bright  rays  of  a  Ma- 
drid midsummer  sun,  proved  to  the 
astonished  Spaniards  the  superabun» 
dant  Avealth  of  England,  and  her  ge- 
nerous interest  in  the  cause  of  Free- 
dom ! 

The  evening  had  already  commen- 
ced before  the  King  reached  his  capi- 
tal ;  having  to  pass  up  the  CalleAlcala, 
a  better  situation  for  seeing  the  pro- 
cession than  the  balcony  of  the  Hotel 
of  Embassy,  could  not  have  been 
chosen.  The  company  was  nume- 
rous; and  we  had  just  concluded 
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r,  when  the  trumpets  annouu- 
'fcdPth"  entrance  of  the  royal  caval- 
caAe  into  our  street.  Its  progress 
wan  6O  slow,  thnt  we  were  nearly 
half  an  hoHr  waiting,  handkerchief 
in  hand, before  his  Majesty  approach- 
ed near  enough  to  receive  our  wel- 
come. The  mules  of  the  clumsy 
suite-coneh,  of  which  there  had  been 
several  teams  employed  during  the 
day,  were  as  often  unharnessed ;  and 
the  people  yoked  themselves  by  hun- 
dreds to  the  carriage,  for  the  last 
forty  leagues  of  his  Majesty's  route  ; 
triumphal  arches  were  erected  in 
every  town,  while  the  whole  female 
population,  clothed  in  white,  and 
decked  with  wreaths,  marched  be- 
fore, strewing  the  roads  with  flowers, 
and  distributing  garlands.  Thou- 
sands had  kissed  the  royal  hand, 
which  was  held  out  to  all  who  sought 
that  honour ;  and  the  familiarity  with 
which  the  Life-Guardsmen  (all  of 
whom  rank  as  subaltern  officers)  loll- 
ed into  the  royal  carriage  at  every 
momentary  halt,  conversing  with  their 
monarch, formed  a  strange  contrast  to 
our  ideas  of  courtly  etiquette.  When 
his  Majesty  arrived  opposite  the  hotel 
of  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  he  himself 
gave  the  signal  for  a  halt,  and  stretch-  . 
ing  out  his  hand,  kissed  it  several 
times  to  the  Ambassador,  and  the 
English  party,  which  we,  of  course, 
returned  with  cheers,'waving  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  cries  of  "  VIVA  EL 
RET  !"  "  VIVA  ESPANA  !"  The  King 
himself  distinctly  shouted  *  Viva 
Inglaterra!"  more  than  once,  (as  well 
he  might!)  The  carriage  then  pro- 
ceeded on  its  route,  drawn  by  women 
alone  !  to  the  amount  of  at  least  five 
hundred,  who  had  attached  ornament- 
ed ropes  to  the  carriage,  and  displa- 
ced the  men ! 

This  sight  was  death  to  the  hopes 
of  my  Constitutional  friend,  Don 
Alon/o,  whose  handkerchief  abso- 
lutely fell  from  his  hand,  as  with 
feeble  effort  he  tried  to  wave  it — to 
jne  alone  his  mental  misery  Avas  per- 
ceptible. Spain  !  his  adored,  heroic, 
regenerated  Spain,  licking  the  feet  of 
the  anti-constitutional  monarch,  the 
Beloved — the  Absohite  Ferdinand  ! 
A*  soot>  as  coffee  had  been  served, 
he  hurried  off  to  the  hotel,  leaving 
me  to  undersro  the  degradation  (as 
Jte  termed  it  )  of  kissing  the  hand  of 
the.  despotic  kiuti'  on  my  presenta- 
tion that  eveninir.  I  had  that  honour 
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about  seven  o'clock,  when  the  mark- 
ed attention  which  his  Majesty  be- 
stowed on  all  persons  presented  by 
the  British  Ambassador,  proved  the 
closeness  of  the  amity  which  then 
prevailed  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. Having  been  favoured  with 
a  few  words  from  the  Kintr  on  my 
presentation,  I  had  a  full  opportu- 
nity of  observing  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty's person  and  manner.  The 
courtesies  of  a  king  are  said  to  operate 
like  magic  over  the  strongest  minds 
—mine  was  not  an  exception  to  this 
almost  general  rule — when  I  beheld 
him  smiling  on  all  around,  can 
this  grandee,  and  embracing  thai ; 
familiarly  calling  another  towards 
him  by  the  kind  word  "  Tocayo"  (or 
name-sake);  bestowing  grades  of 
rank  or  titles  of  honour  on  his  faith- 
ful officers;  I  almost  wished  to  for- 
get the  Cortes  and  the  Constitution, 
and  cry  out  with  the  rest,  "  Long 
live  the  Absolute  Kiny!" — candour  re- 
quires me  to  say  so  much.  His  .Ma- 
jesty was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
his  foot-guards,  with  the  embroidery 
which  distinguishes  the  rank  of  a 
captain-general  on  tlte  cuffs — a  scar- 
let silk  sash,  with  massive  tassels  of 
gold ;  he  wore  the  riband  and  collar 
of  the  order  of  Carlos  Tercero.  In 
his  full  black  eye,  then  beaming  with 
the  delight  of  gratified  power  and 
absolute  monarchy,  there  lurked  the 
tiger's  fierceness,  which  ail  his  smiles 
could  not  conceal !  His  next  brother, 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  stood  on  his 
right,  and  his  imbecile  old  uncle, 
Don  Antonio,  on  his  left.  I  quitted 
the  cpurtJy  circle  at  eight,  hardly 
knowing  at  the  moment  whether  to 
excuse  or  condemn  the  monarch's 
late  proceeding. 

On  my  return  at  night,!  found  mi- 
worthy  Andalusian  friend  in  a  state 
of  affliction,  which  I  could  in  no  other 
way  account  for,  than  his  apprehen- 
sion of  some  dreadful  personal  out- 
rage; and  it  was  not  until  after  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  entreaty  to  re- 
lieve my  anxiety  that  lie  disclosed  to 
me  that  his  bosom  friend, Don  T< 
*  *  *  *,  an  Andalusian  deputy,  was 
that  day  condemned  to  death  Iu  I'oun,-;  , 
oil,  as  the  most  euilty  of  !'.<•  senate  ; 
having  proposed  in  the  Coites  at  the 
last  sittine:,  that  on  the  refusal  of 
Ferdinand  to  swear  fidelity  to  tin- 
Constitution,  he.  should  be  declared 
as  liavinsr  "  ceased  to  reigv,.f.''t  I  on- 
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deavourcd  to  comfort  my  friend,  by 
urging  that  it  Avas  a  vain  threat;  as 
Don  Tomas  must  then  be  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  persecutors ; 
having  disappeared  some  days  be- 
fore.—" O !  no,  no  !"  replied  my  ago- 
nized companion ;  "  he  is  not  only  still 
in  Madrid,  but  his  present  hiding- 
place  cannot  afford  him  shelter  be- 
yond to-morrow's  dawn — A  price  is 
on  his  head — his  escape  seems  im- 
possible. He  has  found  means  to 
communicate  with  me  through  an  old 
woman,  who  is  now  in  this  house, 
imploring  our  assistance  to  aid  his 
escape ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  accom- 
plished:' Although  I  would  give  all 
I  possess  on  earth  to  secure  his  life, 
any  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  present 
dreadful  state  of  Madrid,  would  bring 
destruction  on  those  who  would  move 
for  his  relief."  I  demanded  to  see  the 
old  woman,  who  was  brought  forth 
from  an  inner  chamber.  On  seeing 
me  full  dressed  as  I  had  been  to 
court,  she  imagined  herself  already 
in  the  hands  of  vengeful  justice,  and 
gave  herself  up  for  lost ;  a  little  ex- 
planation appeased  her  fears,  and  af- 
ter throwing  off  my  dress  coat,  and 
putting  on  my  pelisse,  I  desired  her 
to  lead  the  way. 

We  sallied  forth  ;  and  whilst  close- 
ly following  her  wary  steps,  I  passed 
through  some  turbulent  crowds,  re- 
sponding, with  apparent  zeal,  their 
horrid  shouts.  My  white  feather,  and 
British  appearance  altogether,  proved 
my  safe  passport.  Having,  after  many 
windings,  through  streets  and  lanes, 
uncheered  by  the  light  of  one  soli- 
tary lamp,  at  length  arrived  in  front 
of  a  mean  building,  my  guide,  taking 
me  by  the  hand,  drew  me  to  the  en- 
trance, pronouncing  the  words,  "Fol- 
lotc  me,  and  fear  not!"  We  descend- 
ed t\vo  distinct  flights  of  cellar  stairs, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  she  left  me 
to  my  reflections  in  the  horrid  gloom. 
I  unsheathed  a  long  Turkish  dagger, 
which  I  always  carried  at  night,  in  a 
belt  inside  my  pelisse,  (it  was  a  dead- 
ly weapon,)  and  groping  for  the  wall, 
iirmly  fixed  my  back  against  it,  ready 
for  any  attack.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  current  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  pressed  on  my  agitated 
mind  (luring  this  brief  but  awful  pe- 
riod. At  length  the  scarcely  articu- 
lated sound — "His,yu,  his,  yu,"  (the 
national  mode  of  calling  attention,) 
faintly  on  my  ear,  to  which 
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I  softly  answered — "  Aqni,  aqui," 
("here,  here.")  Guided  by  my  voice, 
the  beldam  approached,  and  gra>p- 
ing  my  outstretched  and  unarmed 
hand — while,  prepared  for  any  event, 
I  firmly  held  my  dagger  in  the  other, 
—she  led  me  along  what  I  considered 
a  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  I  was 
refreshed  with  a  rush  of  cool  air,  and 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  few  stars 
which  lit  the  firmament.  Crossing 
this  opening,  still  under  her  guidance* 
towards  another  part  of  the  building1, 
I  felt  myself  suddenly  stopped,  but 
with  expressions  of  courtesy,  by  two 
men ;  one  of  whom  took  from  be- 
neath his  cloak  a  dimly  burning  lamp, 
which  he  held  up  on  a  level  with  my 
face;  in  an  instant  my  dagger  was 
raised,  and  as  instantly  dropped* 
when  I  beheld  the  taller  of  the  two 
make  the  genuine  sign  of  a  MASTER 
MASON  ! ! !  I  sheathed  the  weapon, 
and  holding  out  my  hand,  bestowed 
the  fraternal  grip,  which  my  masonic 
brother  returned  with  fervency ;  and 
in  a  low  whisper,  directed  the  other 
to  bring  forward  his  friend.  The 
glimmering  light  for  a  moment  dis- 
appeared, and  in  less  than  a  minute 
the  unfortunate  patriot  came  forth 
from  an  inner  cellar,  almost  fainting 
under  the  conflict  of  his  hopes  ana 
fears.  He  expected  to  have  seen  his 
old  friend  Don  Alonzo,  and  his  feel- 
ings on  beholding  me,  with  whom  he 
had  but  a  slight  acquaintance,  come 
to  his  relief,  at  such  a  place,  at  such 
an  hour,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, so  unmanned  him,  that  a 
flood  of  tears  alone  saved  him  from 
sinking  on  the  damp  floor  of  this 
dungeon.  After  a  mental  struggle, 
he  gained  his  self-possession ;  and 
when  asking  me  to  help  him  to  li- 
berty, added, "  Not  to  preserve  my  life 
by  base  flight,  but  to  die  with  arms 
in  my  hand,  in  defence  of  the  liber- 
ties of  my  afflicted  country,  instead 
of  being  butchered  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition  !"  My  brief  and 
unconsolingreply  was, — "  Resistance 
is  now  useless — Spanish  liberty  is  al- 
ready strangled  in  its  infancy — Of- 
your  friends,  none  remain  to  assist 
you ;  some,  it  is  stated,  have  perish- 
ed in  secret — all  your  supporters  are 
doomed  to  death,  or  ignominious  ex- 
ile— your  cause  is  lost! — One  chance 

alone  presents  itself  to  save  jfoiarl. 

life— fly  this  night — this  instant,  if 

possible ;  with  these  faithful  friends 
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who  have  hitherto  protected  you, 
mix  with  the  crowds  who  are  even 
now  returning  into  Uie  adjacent  \  il- 
lages,  tired  and  satiated  with  the 
day's  ft'Htivitk'H.andwho  are  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  gates  in  crou  <!.«•, 
unquestioned  by  the  guard ;  conceal 
yourself  during  the  few  hours  of 
darkness  in  the  Olive-wood,  about  a 
league  from  the  Puerto  St  Vicente, 
through  which,  one  hour  after  day- 
break to-morrow,  my  carriage  shall 
slowly  pass;  and  I  SWEAR,  come 
what  may,  to  aid  your  escape. — 
Adieu !" 

On  reaching  the  outer  door,  to 
which  I  ascended,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  my  brother  mason,  at  the  moment 
of  our  separation,  he  revealed  him- 
self to  me  as  a  Captain  of  the  Span- 
ish Guards,  a  native  of  the  Havannah, 
with  whom,  in  the  preceding  year,  I 
had  sat  in  Lodge  at  Cadiz.*  I  plun- 
ged once  more  into  the  dreary  street, 
preceded  by  my  former  guide,  whose 
footsteps  I  followed  in  silence,  while 
she  flitted  before  me  like  a  dark 
phantom,  until  we  arrived  once  more 
at  the  low  still  and  empty  Puerto  del 
Sol,  where  she  took  her  leave  with 
**  Bendita  sea  sus  obras!"f  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose — it  was 
already  past  ten ;  I  turned  down  the 
Calle  Alcala,  (in  which  was  the  Am- 


the  request  lie.  nt  first  had  made  for 
my  delay  till  UMJ  tin;  next  uiornin<r, 
by  which  time  lie  could  prepai  • 
ters  for  his  illustrious  brother,  then 
on  his  route  from  Paris  to  Madrid  ; 
my  papers  were  therefore  instantly 
di.-patched. 

^1  had  for  years  been  honoured 
with  the  kiadest  attention  and  the 
friendship  of  that  truly  amiable  man ; 
and  in  the  few  moments'  private  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  him,  pre- 
viously to  taking  my  final  leave,  I 
felt  convinced  that  he  suspected  my 
additional  servant  was  some  pro- 
scribed individual.  "Whatever  wore 
his  thoughts,  he  confined  them  to  his 
own  breast;  contenting  himself  with 
one  sentence  of  kind  advice,  which 
deeply  impressed  itself  on  my  mind, 
although  it  could  not  shake  my  pur- 
pose. "  Take  care  how  you  commit 
yourself;  should  this  French  valet  of 
yours  be  discovered  to  be  an  impro- 
per subject,  or  one  obnoxious  to  this 
government,  you  will  place  yourself 
and  me  in  a  painful  situation."  My 
only  answer  was,  "  Sir,  I  shall  be 
cautious."  My  respectful  attachment 
to  him  was  too  powerful  to  suffer  me 
to  deceive  him  by  assurances,  which 
probably  a  few  weeks  would  falsify  ; 
and  he  was  of  a  nature  too  noble  and 
generous  to  extort  any  confession 
from  me.  Hurrying  off  to  the  Posado, 


bassador's  hot  el, )  and  found  his  party 

at  supper.     After  an   apology   for     I  found  my  unhappy  friend  still  orer- 
Excellency  at  that  late     whelmed  with  affli 


troubling  his 

hour,  I  requested  my  passports  that 
night,  as  it  was  my  intention  to  start 
at  daybreak  next  morning,  on  my 
route  to  Paris.  It  became  necessary, 
to  meet  my  plans,  that  two  servants 
instead  of  one  (as  stated  in  my  former 
passport)  should  be  named,  and  also 
to  insert  the  nation  to  which  the  se- 
cond servant  belonged.  I  mentioned 
France  at  the  instant,  as  I  recollect- 
ed that  Don  Tomas  spoke  with  flu- 
ency the  language  of  that  country. 
Whether  the  Ambassador  entertain- 
ed any  suspicions  of  an  indefinite 
nature,  from  my  impatience  to  obtain 
my  passports  at  that  late  hour,  I 
know  not;  but  he  forbore  to  press 


liction.     My  long 

absence  bad  excited  his  alarm  ;  and 
when  I  detailed  my  adventures,  am 
the  arrangements  I  had  in  view  fo 
the  attempt,  at  least,  to  rescue  tin 
unfortunate   Don  Tomas  from    hi 
threatened  fate,  it  required  my  ut 
most  powers  of  persuasion  to  recon 
tile  him  to  risk  his  share  in  the  en 
terprise.   He  condemned  the  plan  a 
impracticable;  and,  resigning  him 
self  to  despair,  threw  lumselfon  his 
mattress  in  an  agony  of  grief:  no 
that  he  was  either  morally  or  phy 
sically  a  coward ;  but  he  h'ad  livrc: 
too  long  under  a  despotic  croveru- 
ment,  w-here  the  will  of  power  was 
the  law,  not  to  tremble  with  appre 
f- 


*  Although  the  crime  of  being  a  freemason  was,  in  itself,  sufficient  t*  coesigii  ;m\ 
man  discovered  to  belong  to  that  society,  to  the  scaffold  or  the  galleys,  I  have  met 
at  Lodge  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Intendente  General  of  Finance,  the  Inspectors 
neral  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  two  Admirals,  several  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  more 
than  a  dozen  military  officers,  of  superior  rank  in  the  Spanish  service;  tiie-Eurl  ol 
Fife  was  one  of  our  most  active  and  worthy  Brethren, 
f  "  God's  blessing  on  your  good  works !" 
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hension  at  the  dangers  of  detection 
in  such  an  attempt.  Leaving  him  to 
seek  such  repose  as  his  sorrows  ad- 
mitted, and  trusting  to  my  own  ad- 
dress to  conquer  all  his  scruples  by 
the  ensuing  morning,  I  employed 
myself  until  midnight,  with  my  ser- 
vant's aid,  in  packing  up  all  our  lug- 
gage. I  then  snatched  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  after  a  day  of  great  excitement, 
and  a  night  of  great  anxiety. 

As  early  as  four  in  the  morning, 
the  rumbling  noise  of  our  carriage, 
and  the  gingling  of  our  mule  bells, 
broke  my  sound  and  refreshing  slum- 
bers. Before  five  our  luggage  was 
stowed  away,  and  my  reluctant 
friend  suffering  himself  to  be  led 
into  the  carriage  with  a  heavy  and  a 
doubting  heart,  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  found  us  halted  at  the  bar- 
rier. Thrusting  half  my  body  through 
the  carriage-window,  I  held  out  my 
passport,  a  couple  of  cigars,  and  a 
dollar  to  the  officer  of  the  gate,  the 
moment  I  perceived  he  was  but  a 
sergeant.  Waving  the  paper  on  his 
approach,  I  touched  his  ready  palm, 
and  cried,  "Inglez,Inglez!  SenorC\- 
PITAN." — "  Bueno,  Bueno,"  cried  the 
guardian  of  the  gate,  without  look- 
ing at  the  passport,  (which  he  pro- 
bably could  not  have  read,  if  he  had.) 
"  Vaye  vostra  senoria  conDios!"* 
— "Andar,"("goon,")  to  the  mayoral, 
and  we  passed  through  the  gate  at  a 
gallop !  During  this  short  parley,  my 
fellow  passenger  was  in  Purgatory ; 
and  when  I  exultingly  asked  him, 
"  What  do  you  think  of  that?  We 
are  out  of  Madrid,  you  see,  with  our 
heads  on  !"  He  faintly  smiled  for  a 
moment,  and  then  again  sank  into 
his  corner.  The  first  and  greatest 
difficulty  having  been  happily  got 
over,  our  next  object  was  to  account 
to  our  mayoral  for  the  no  small  ad- 
dition of  weight  with  which  his  tiro 
would  so  shortly  be  burdened;  and 
for  which  he  would,  no  doubt,  re- 
quire extra  remuneration.  He  was 
the  same  we  had  brought  from  Anda- 
lusia, and  although  we  could  reckon 
on  his  fidelity,  we  might  not  be  so 
perfectly  secure  of  his  discretion,  or 
of  that  of  the  zagal.  My  own  ser- 
vant, whose  shrewdness  it  was  im- 
possible to  deceive,  and  whose  fide- 
lity was  incorruptible,  was  partly 
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acquainted  with  our  plan ;  but  knew 
not  the  object  for  whom  we  \\  en- 
interested.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  repose  entire  confidence 
in  him.  When  arrived  at  the  Olive 
Wood  I  dismounted,  and,  taking  him 
aside,  explained  all;  then  placed 
him  on  the  look-out.  A  thick  exha- 
lation hung  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  which  obscured  distant  ob- 
jects ;  but  through  the  haze  I  disco- 
vered three  figures,  which  I  conclu- 
ded were  those  of  the  persons  we 
sought.  Time  was  precious.  The 
masonic  clap  of  the  hand  was  given, 
and  that  mystical  signal,  immediately 
repeated,  satisfied  me  that  our  friend 
was  near.  He  approached,  support- 
ed by  those  I  had  seen  the  night  be- 
fore. A  hasty  embrace  of  gratitude, 
bestowed  by  the  agitated  Don  Tomas, 
repaid  those  noble-hearted  men  for 
the  dangers  they  had  risked ;  and  in. 
another  minute  we  were  off;  the 
mules  once  more  in  full  gallop  ! 

Our  new  traveller  took  his  seat 
beside  the  mayoral ;  while  my  ser- 
vant shared  the  zagal  with  his  assist- 
ant. A  mode  of  travelling  so  un- 
usual soon  shook  the  frame  of  the 
unfortunate  deputy  to  an  excrucia- 
ting degree,  who,  though  hastily  in- 
structed not  to  speak  a  word,  except 
in  the  French  language,  involuntarily 
broke  out  in  unmeasured  curses  in 
his  vernacular  tongue  on  the  horrid 

road.  "  Hay!  C -jo  I  Malditos  sea 

esta  Camino .'"  and  then  suddenly 
recollecting  himself,  would  utter  an 

odd  "  sacre "  or  two,  and  grin 

with  pain.  By  the  time  we  arrived 
at  Buitraigo,  (nearly  fifty  miles  from 
Madrid,)  which  stage  we  reached  by 
four  o'clock,  Don  Tomas  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  crawl  up  the  flight  of  steps 
at  the  entrance  of  the  post-house, 
where  we  were  destined  to  pass  the 
night,  huddled  together  in  a  sorry 
apartment  over  the  kitchen.  My  bad 
helped  him  along,  and  laying  him  at 
full  length  on  a  mattress,  in  that 
general  sleeping  room,  proceeded  to 
exercise  his  talents  as  cook,  to  pre- 
pare our  dinner.  The  mayoral  and 
his  mate  had  been  informed  that  the 
new  passenger  was  a  Frenchman, 
who,  in  order  to  escape  out  of  Spain 
in  safety,  had  entered  into  my  ser- 
vice ;  and  they  were  earnestly  cau- 
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turned  not  to  talk  of  him  in  any  other 
raparhy  than  that  of  n  *mi«f.  The 
pronme  of  an  additional  humlmt 
tl,,llnr*  the  fir«.f  day  lie  arrived  in 
safety  on  the  French  territory,  was 
to  1...  the  reward  of  their  serrecy. 

\\hile  assembled  round  the  char- 
•AOnfirr,  cad.  tryiiiff  his  hand  nt 
Home  kind  of  cookery,  we  were  as- 
HftHed  by  showers  of  questions  from 
the  post-master — his  wife — and  an 
ultra  Kfti/n/ift  frinr,  on  the  proceed- 
ings in  Madrid  the  previous  day,— 
to  nil  of  which,  we  pave  the  highest 
colouring ;  concluding  with  our  opi- 
nion, that  not  a  single  Cortes'  man, 
or  ( 'onstitutionalist,  could  have  sur- 
vived the  slaughter  of  the  night! 
This  exaggerated  picture,  so  far  from 
inspiring  feelings  of  horror,  diffused 
the  utmost  joy^  and  caused  mutual 
congratulations.  The  woman,  start- 
ing up  in  a  frenzy,  brandished  her 
knife,  and  uttered  a  fervent  wish  that 
she  had  one  of  the  Constitutionalists 
then  within  her  grasp,  that  she  might 
"sheath  the  weapon  in  his  heart!" 
A  piteous  moan  broke  from  poor  Don 
Tomas,  in  the  room  above,  who  could 
hear  every  word  of  our  discourse, 
and  who  did  not  at  that  moment  con- 
sider his  life  worth  half  an  hour's 
purchase.  "  Who  is  that  pale-faced 
animal  above  stairs  ?"  continued  the 
fury  ;  "  if  I  thought  he  was  for  the 
Constitution,  I  would  soon  /HI re  his 
hver  in  the  frying-pan!"  On  my 
informing  her  that  he  was  a  French- 
man who  had  deserted  from  the  vile 
invaders,  and  come  over  to  the  Bri- 
tish, she  mollified,  and  becoming 
once  more  a  woman,  said,  "  Pover- 
utto  !"*  and  instantly  sent  my  lad 
to  him  with  a  plate  of  soup.  But 
far  beyond  food,  the  agonized  De- 
puty yearned  for  his  cigar,  and  would 
rather  have  gone  to  the  scaffold  with 
one  in  his  mouth,  than  linger  out  an- 
other day  without  one  ;  such  indul- 
gence, however,  if  observed,  would 
betray  him.  There  are  two  tests  by 
which  one  genuine  Spaniard  could 
dfeco'ver  another,  however  artfully 
diBguifted.  The  first  is,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  certain  vulirar  expletive  ; 
-••eond,  by  his  mode  of  holding 
.hi  his  mouth,  and  smoking  his  cigar ! 
It  was  the  boast  of  Count  O'Reilly, 
that  he  was  the  only  foreigner  who 
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was  ,.XOr  known  to  pa«s  tins  double 
ordeal  without  detection,  and  to 
which  lie  owed  the  safety  of  his  life; 
when  seized,  in  the  disguise  of  ft 
chimney-sweep,  at  one  of  the  jates 
of  .Madrid,  during  an  insurrectionary 
movement  of  the  populace  against 
him,  when  governor,  he  escaped  en- 
tirely by  his  powers  of  imitation  of 
the  lower  classes  of  Madrileno*. 

It  was  not  until  long  after  dinner, 
when  we  removed  to  the  upper 
apartment,  that  the  poor  prisoner 
could  claim  the  privilege  of  a  smoke; 
in  which  he  was  then  allowed  to  in- 
dulge ad  libitum ;  according  to  the 
admitted  license  of  that  country, 
where  master  and  man,  lady  and 
gentleman,  gentle  and  simple,  are 
frequently  lodged  in  the  same  apart- 
ment ;  with  no  other  partitions  than 
the  doubtful  decency  of  a  thread- 
bare curtain,  or  perhaps  kganiunty 
hung  up  to  act  as  a  moral  screen. 

The  next  day,  before  we  departed, 
proclamations,  which  had  been  sent 
forward  by  express  from  Madrid, 
were  already  posted  throughout  the 
town,  offering  large  rewards  to  those 
who  would  apprehend  certain  pro- 
scribed Deputies;  the  descriptions 
of  whose  persons  were  given  with  to- 
lerable accuracy.  Amongst  the  rest, 
that  of  the  unfortunate  Don  Tomas, 
now  Monsieur  Francois  le  Brune, 
who,  by  abandoning  his  spectacles 
and  cutting  off  his  hair,  baa  so  com- 
pletely altered  his  usual  appearance, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  for  even  an 
acquaintance torecognise  him.  While 
the  merchant  and  myself  recraled  in 
the  kitchen  with  the  family,  sharing 
our  English  breakfast  with  them,  Don 
Tomas,  (respectfully  and  kindly  at- 
tended by  my  boy,)  enjoyed  his  re- 
past and  cigar  above  stairs  in  secu- 
rity. Just  as  we  were  taking  our 
departure,  two  English  gentlemen, 
the  Messrs  Spurrier  of  Poole,  in  Dor- 
setshire, dashed  up  to  the  post-liou^e, 
their  avant  courier  cracking  lii^  whip 
in  the  usual  tones  of  announcement. 
In  an  instant,  the  senior  Mr  S.  (who 
passed  some  months  in  Andalusia ) 
recognised  my  friend  and  me;  and  po- 
liteness required  us  to  delay  our  de- 
partureafewminutes.  Kixinglii-  eye- 
with  earnestness  on  the  trembling 
Don  Toman,  he  [rave  me  a  look  which 
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implied  much;  but  I 
guard  by  saying,  "  Here  is  a  poor 
Frenchman  who  has  placed  himself 
under  our  protection ;  utter  not  one 
word  of  his  country  or  condition,  or 
his  LITE  must  be  the  forfeit !"  That 
was  enough.  We  all  met  ten  days 
after  at  Bourdeaux,  and  could  then 
talk  in  safety  of  our  flight, 

Nothing  occurred  to  alarm  us  or 
shake  our  security,  until  our  arrival 
at  Burgos — the  last  post  where  any 
rigid  search  was  enforced.  While 
seated  at  our  late  dinner,  after  night- 
fall, the  Town-Major  was  announced 
as  having  waited  on  me  to  request 
my  attendance,  and  that  of  my  suite, 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Plaza,  in  order 
that  all  parties  might  undergo  the 
personal  examination  of  the  Gover- 
nor. 

We  had  all  been  sitting  at  the  same 
table.  The  third  plate  with  the  un- 
finished viands  upon  it,  would  have 
betrayed  an  intimacy  not  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  rank  of  the  parties. 
In  an  instant,  Don  Tomas  Avas  be- 
hind the  chair  of  my  friend,  as  in 
attendance,  and  while  I  rushed  to  the 
door  to  pour  my  compliments  on  our 
nn  welcome  visitor,  my  sharp  servant, 
with  the  quickness  of  thought,  had 
swept  off  the  table  all  vestiges  of  the 
third  cover,  and  dragged  the  noAV 
unoccupied  chair  forward  with  great 
bustle  to  seat  the  Town-Major.  We 
plied  him  with  a  goblet  or  two  of 
rum-punch,  and  Avhile  lost  in  his 
admiration  of  my  canteens,  of  my 
"  PoncJte  de  Rom"  and  delicious 
cigar,  he  half  forgot  his  duty.  On  his 
entrance  we  had  ordered  the  ser- 
vants out  of  the  room.  After  half 
an  hour's  conversation,  the  Major  re- 
minded us  of  the  purpose  of  his  visit, 
and  said,  "  His  Excellency,  the  Go- 
vernor, will  expect  you,  with  your 
party,  by  this  time,  in  order  that  their 
persons  may  undergo  inspection,  and 
comparison  with  the  descriptions 
sent  us.  from  Madrid."  My  little  Hi- 
bernian, with  Don  Tomas,  had  laid 
their  ears  to  the  door;  and  it  may  be 
supposed  what  an  awful  moment  this 
must  have  been  to  the  latter.  I  in- 
stantly called  aloud  for  the  servants, 
when  in.  a  few  minutes,  this  ready- 
witted  boy  appeared  Avithout  coat 
or  waistcoat,  his  feet  bare,  and  a 
nightcap  on  his  head,  saying,  "Moun- 
seer-  le  Brown,  sir,  is  gone  fast 
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asleep."  I  appealed  to  the  kind  feel- 
ings of  the  Major  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  domestics,  and  girding  on  my 
sword,  offered  to  accompany  him  to 
his  Excellency  the  Governor,  with 
my  fellow  traveller,  and  account  to 
him  for  the  non-attendance  of  the 
fatigued  servants,  both  of  whom  he 
had  seen. 

On  coming  into  the  Plaza,  I  per- 
ceived the  arms  of  a  regiment  piled, 
and  the  men  Avalking  about  prepared 
to  fall  in  at  the  tap  of  the  drum.  We 
Avere  soon  introduced  to  the  Gover- 
nor, an  old,  Avhite-headed,  pompous 
mariscal  del  campo,  who  received, 
Avith  the  most  perfect  confidence,  the 
account  I  gave  him  of  our  route,  our 
party,  and  destination,  and  admitted 
my  apology  for  the  non-appearance 
of  the  servants,  adding,  that  to  an 
English  officer  alone,  would  he  Avave 
the  execution  of  any  particle  of  his 
instructions,  which  were  to  see  all 
travellers.  I  pulled  out  my  cigar- 
skin,  and  requested  he  would  honour 
me  by  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  its 
contents,  as  a  proof  of  my  respect 
for  his  country,  his  adored  king,  and 
my  abhorrence  of  the  traitorous  con- 
stitutionalists. "  Ah  !  Cavalero  In- 
glis,"  said  the  gratified  Governor  in 
reply,  "  the  English  are  indeed  entire 
men!"  This  is  the  most  delicate 
translation  I  can  give  to  a  compliment, 
which, however  flatteringly  intended, 
Avas  certainly  not  the  most  choice  in 
point  of  terms. 

The  remainder  of  our  journey  Avas 
pursued  in  security :  AVC  no  longer 
felt  it  necessary  to  cloak  our  intima- 
cy under  the  characters  of  master  and 
servant,  before  the  mayoral  and  his 
assistants.  They  already  partook  of 
all  the  interest  we  felt  for  the  safety 
of  the  poor  refugee,  who,  in  future, 
took  his  seat  inside,  and,  completely 
released  from  his  terrors,  once  more 
mounted  his  spectacles,  and  smoked 
his  cigar  from  morn  till  night. 

Arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  Bidas- 
soa,  he  sprung  from  the  carriage,  and 
casting  a  long  lingering  look  on  the 
froAvmng  summits  of  the  cloud-rapt 
Pyrenees,  he  threAV  himself,  for  the 
last  time  in  his  life,  on  the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  kissed  it  Avith  fervency ; 
then  snatching  up  a  handful  of  the 
earth,  he  placed  it  next  his  heart,  ex- 
claiming, with  a  gush  of  tears, 
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WE  know  not  whether  we  are  glad 
or  sorry  to  find  proved,  beyond  all 
contradiction  or  doubt, by  these  Ran- 
dom K'Tuici-,  a  fact  which  we  had 
all  alonir  -h  re  wtlly  suspected,  tu  wit, 
that  George  Culniau  the  Ypuuger  is, 
intut  et  in  cut f,  one  of  tlie  very  poor- 
oat  of  all  poaubie  creatures.  We  sup- 
pose we  must  somewhere  and  some 
when  or  other,  have  either  read,  or 
0een  acted,  some  of  his  trashy  plays ; 
but  we  cannot  just  iiow,  by  any  ef- 
fort of  recollection,  charge  our  me- 
mory with  the  names  of  any  one  of 
tlimi,  except  it  be  Octavian,  a  farce, 
which  it  was  the  whim  of  John  Kern- 
ble,  Black  John,  the  well-beloved,  to 
get  up  as  a  tragedy,  wherein  he  en- 
acted the  principal  character  with  a 
certain  grave  humour,  to  our  minds 
far  more  amusing  than  the  drollest 
face-fun  of  the  Cockney  idol,  Liston. 
For  John,  in  his  own  way,  was  a  sad 
wag.  We  have  frequently  heard  old 
George  Colman,jumor,(for  he  was  al- 
ways younger  than  his  father,)  spo- 
ken of  in  town  as  an  almost  insupport- 
alily  funny  fellow,  nay  as  a  fellow 
"  of  rare  mirth,  and  most  excellent 
fancy,"  quite  a  Yorick ;  and  Byron 
thought,  or  at  least  said,  something  to 
this  effect,  that  at  the  genial  board, as 
it  is  called,  Column  was  the  wit  of  all 
wits, and  that  he  scattered  hi  pearls, 
we  shall  not  say  before  whom,  so 
profusely,  that  the  multitude  became 
oblivious  to  vulgar  viands,  in  the  di- 
vine enjoyment  of  that  celestial  food. 
Byron's  authority  in  such  matters  is, 
we  presume,  a  high  one;  and  we 
wish  the  ancient  buffoon  to  have 
the  full  benefit  of  it.  But,  then,  By- 
ron, when  in  a  good  humour,  which 
fell  upon  him  in  fits,  seemed,  from 
some  amiable  constitutional  weak- 
ness or  another,  to  have  been  liable 
to  be  charmed  by  the  most  common- 
place conversational  powers  that  ever 
were  suffered  to  drivel;  and  so  in- 
discriminate, at  such  seasons^  was 
his  relish,  that  he  swallowed  alter- 
nately, with  equal  zest,  the  imperti- 
nencies  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  the  geni- 
alities of  Scrope  Davies.  His  Lord- 
ship, too,  at  such  times,  was  much 
taken  with  certain  sorts  of  wit  in 
which  the  aged  "  Junior"  is,  we  be- 


lieve, esteemed  a  proficient,  among 
the  most  oliM-ein-  "  t'lictti  j>nn<;<  j>*"- 
such,  for  example,  as  are  displayed 
in  those  somewhat  filthy  l'arrti;e, 
whirh,  in  his  own  coterie,  were  the 
glory  of  his  manhood,  and  out  of  it 
one  of  the  bugbears  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice — BROAD- 
GRINS.  We  do  not  mean  to  in-inn- 
ate that  the  table-talk  of  this  inde- 
cent scoffer,  now  notoriously  in  his 
table-dotage,  was  equally  distinguish- 
ed by  its  grossness  with  the  writings 
in  which  he  wallowed,  or  that  the 
poetry  (poetry! ! !)  of  his  ripe,  may 
not  be  beastlier  than  the  prose  of  his 
rotten,  age ;  but  we  mean  to  assert,  if 
on  no  other  foundation,  even  on  the 
sole  ground  of  these  wretched  "  Ran- 
dom Records,"  that  he  is  now,  and 
always  must  have  been,  a  low,  vul- 
gar, coarse,  and  shallow  person,  with 
some  small  chaff,  perhaps,  of  the 
birth,  but  not  one  single  grain  of  the 
breeding,  of  a  gentleman.  Indeed 
we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  conjec- 
ture how  he  should  ever  have  con- 
trived to  acquire,  even  in  the  com- 
pany he  kept,  the  fame  of  being  se 
much  as  low- farcical ;  for  his  hu- 
mour lies  solely  in  a  few  pustulated 
expressions,  which  do  not  seen)  even 
to  have  been  native  to  his  con-ti- 
tution,  but  to  have  been  inoculated 
into  him  skin-deep  by  a  series  of 
quacks  with  whom,  from  his  boy- 
ish days,  he  had  been  familiar, "  even 
to  the  very  moment  that  they  bade 
him  tell  it."  There  is  something  unr 
healthily  fetid  in  all  his  jokes ;  in 
their  nastiiiess  his  jeers  absolutely 
stink  in  the  nostrils;  his  sneers  have 
all  a  rankest  smell  ;  and  in  read- 
ing his  lucubrations — we  know  not 
how  it  may  be  with  his  body  cor- 
porate in  a  room — we  instinctively 
— though  not  given  to  be  squeamish 
— rise  and  open  the  window,  that 
the  fresh  air  may  be  let  in  upon 
our  sickness.  Such  company  i-  far 
from,  being  pleasant  to  the  sen-c-; 
and  one  is  entitled  to  complain  of 
it,  we  think,  without  any  violation 
of  good  manners.  It  is  not  that  we 
are  disgusted,  in  the  "  Records," 
with  much  that  Is  very  immoral, but 
with  all  that  U  most  mean.  We  < -an- 
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not,  perhaps,  except  in  a  grave  mood, 
hate,  but  in  every  mood  we  must  de- 
spise, the  diseased  driveller; — re- 
member, we  speak  of  him  through- 
out as  the  author  of  Broad  Grins, — 
and  being,  as  it  is  well  known,  ex- 
ceedingly humane,  we  should  often 
pity  him,  did  he  not  always  claim 
our  contempt.  The  only  thing  about 
him  that  occasionally  wins  our  mo- 
mentary liking,  is  an  appearance  of 
an  easy  and  unfretful  temper ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been 
much  tried,  while  it  does  seem  to 
have  been  constantly  coddled  by  a 
nursing  and  old-womanish  vanity, 
and  fed  perpetually  on  pap.  Still 
such  a  temper  is  not  discreditable  to 
him,  though  bordering  on  the  silly  j 
and  we  are  satisfied  with  a  shallow 
puddle,  however  foul  it  may  be,  for 
not  presuming  to  be  ruffled.  Such  a 
person  might  have  been  a  fit  hero 
for  Hayley's  Triumphs  of  Temper,  if 
written  on  a  somewhat  different 
scheme.  As  a  man,  he  is  difficult  to 
swallow,  and  impossible  to  stomach ; 
but  as  a  manager  he  was  easy,  and 
as  a  play-wright,  he  went  down  with 
gaping  audiences,  whose  digestion  is 
proverbial,  and  who  sweetly  swallow 
camels  without  sourly  straining  at 
gnats.  He  speaks,  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last,  like  a  creature  born,  and 
bred,  and  buried,  on  the  boards — the 
theatre  of  the  world  is  with  him  all 
one  with  some  paltry  "  wooden  O;" 
and  with  a  mouthing  mockery  of 
versatility,  he  plays  the  parts  of  his 
own  scene-shifter,  candle -snuffer, 
prompter, and  trumpeter, presuming 
by  a  mere  change  of  dress,  to  pass 
himself  off  as  a  separate  personage 
in  each  of  these  dignified  characters, 
— yet  visibly  hugging  himself  in  them 
all, — so  strong  is  his  love  of  his  own 
dear  identity,  and  so  weak  his  power 
of  imitating  even  what  is  worthless. 
Every  man,  we  have  heard  it  said, 
has  some  particular  talent — could 
you  but  find  it  out — in  which  he  is 
strong;  but  George  is  an  exception 
to  that  general  rule,  for  he  teazingly 
tries  many  a  poor  talent,  and  miser- 
ably fails  in  all,  sometimes  approach- 
ing, but  never  touching,  the  lowest 
level  of  the  clever, — being  not  even 
so  much  as  brisk,  but,  at  his  very 
best,  like  a  bottle  of  small  beer,  which 
a  butler  sets  himself  to  uncork  in  an 
obstinate  attitude,  for  fear  of  being 
blown  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  is  much 
more  alarmed,  on  the  performance 


of  the  achievement,  to  find  the  liquor 
as  dead  as  mud  or  mutton.  The  par- 
ty at  table  cannot  retain  their  gravi- 
ty; and  the  manager,  discomfited, 
retires  to  the  sideboard  to  hide  hia 
blushes.  There,  the  parallel  does 
not  hold  good ;  for  Colman's  face  is 
too  brazen  to  blush,  and  on  drawing 
the  cork  of  a  flat  jest,  he  pretends 
that  he  was  only  bamming,  and  then, 
flapping  his  wings,  chuckles  into  a  la- 
mentable crow.  And  this  person — 
in  London — is  reckoned  a — Wit ! 
puffed  by  Henry  Colburn — and  but- 
tered by  John  Bull — and — now  basted 
by  Christopher  North !  Not  a  drama 
can  be  damned, '  it  seems,  without 
his  special  license — the  Cockneys 
by  him  are  told  at  what  they  must 
laugh  or  Aveep ;  under  his  revision 
are  now  brought  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  stage  ;  that  they  may 
be  filtered  into  purification  through 
strainers  in  which  all  the  mud  is  de- 
posited— and  Tragedy,  with  sable 
stole,  must  come  sweeping  by,  before 
this  effete  Mr  Merry  man,  ere  she  be 
allowed  to  drug  the  bowl  or  the  dag- 
ger, a  sovereign  supplicating  a  slave. 
We  are  sorry  to  speak  scornfully 
of  any  thing  alive — threescore  and 
ten.  Yet  what  merit  is  there  in 
merely  becoming  a  holy  old  woman 
out  of  a  graceless  middle-aged  or  el- 
derly man,  which  Colman  was  when 
he  degraded  manhood  by  his  Grins  ? 
We  feel  no  reverence  even  for  the 
head  of  a  bishop,  merely  because  it 
happens, without  having  been  shaved 
for  wig-wear,  to  be  bald ;  and  why, 
then,  should  we  feel  any  for  the  slape 
sconce  of  a  superannuated  buffoon  •* 
There  is  only  the  first  syllable  of  hum- 
anity in  pretending-  to  respect  the 
few  grey  hairs  of  an  obsolete  Panta- 
loon who  can  scarcely  shuffle.  He, 
who  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  a  writer, 
was,  at  the  best,  but  a  bawdy  block- 
head, must  not  be  coaxed  and  cajoled 
in  his  latter  days  into  a  belief  that  he 
is  the  remains  of  an  Admirable  Crich- 
ton.  He  must  be  taught  to  see,  by  a 
stern  "  Know  thyself  !"  that  while 
he  thought  himself  a  star,  he  was  no- 
thing but  a  jelly ;  and  that  now  he 
stinks  where  he  lies.  George  Colman, 
junior,  when  he  must,  we  think,  have 
been  about  fifty  years  old,  and  not 
absolutely  starving,  published  a  vo- 
lume of  verses,  which  at  the  first  sight 
seem  to  be  filthy,  at  the  second  foul, 
and  at  the  third  hideous, — almost 
unnaturally  so,  polluted  as  nature 
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he  is  UOWHOYT- 
geldcr,  with  a  salary,  at  the  theatres, 
and  live*  by  castrating  pigs-play*  I 
There  seemi  to  be  notlfm-i  more  KW 
cred  in  the  liirht  of  his  setting,  than 
in  tliat  of  his  rising,  sun.  \\ould  you 
believe  it — that  he  who  lived  all  hi* 
life  on  the  smell  of  the  lamps,  sneers 
at  tallow-chandlers !  Himself  noto- 
rious only  SB  a  Jack-pudding,  he 
•.peaks  insultingly  of  "  sleek  pud- 
dinir- faced  sons  of  commerce !  and 
jMT-ons  of  that  kidney  form  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  in  our  metropolis 
and  trading  towns  ! !"  As  if  the  shab- 
biest unsalaried  foundling  that  ever 
swept  a  warehouse  were  not  a  more 
useful  and  respectable  character  than 
any  bastard's  son  that  ever  with  rub- 
bish choked  a  stage  !  In  a  kindred 
spirit  of  abject  servility  to  the  pow- 
ers that  he,  he  still  stoops,  as  of  yore, 
his  anointed — perhaps  his  powdered 
head ;  the  leer  of  the  letcher  is  yet 
in  the  rheum  of  the  dim  eyes  of  tot- 
tering Sir  Tooley  O'Whack ;  and  a 
certain  gentleman  in  a  sable  suit  re- 
gards, with  "  grins  broader"  than  his 
own,  the  sanctified  and  hypocritical 
phiz  of  the  unlicensed  and  licentious 
licenser  !  We  are  no  satirists, — but 


with  all  our  horror  of  personality, 
tv«  must  speak  the  truth  —  even 
though  it  he  a  libel.  It  is  of  (Jeorge 
dolman  the  Younger,  a»  nil  author, 
with  his  head  in  papers,  that  we 
treat;  and  we  tax  him  but  \\itli  a 
tithe  of  his  revolting  obscenities,  to 
his  gums,  if  not  to  his  teeth.  For  tb* 
sake  of  the  young — and  the  middle- 
aired,  which  he  was  when  he  com- 
mitted those  flagrant  delinquencies, 
and  not  for  hi>  own,  we  now  use  the 
knout;  follies  may  lie  forgotten,  but 
such  foulnesses  as  the  (Jrins  are  in- 
eflaceable;  those  meet  with  ready 
pardon,  but  these  are  under  ever- 
lasting ban;  and  it  is  salutary  and 
sanative  to  those  who  may  err  from 
passion,  to  see  raked  up  from  obli- 
vion, and  set  dimly  and  distantly-^ 
for  close  contact  would  be  deadly — 
before  their  averted  eyes,  the  dis_ 
ing  and  inexpiable  perpetrations  in 
which  an  insolent  sinner,  overtaken 
at  last  by  drivelling  dotage,  in  the 
morn  and  meridian  of  life  was  once 
base  and  brutal  enough  to  glory,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  deludedly  stupid 
as  to  believe  himself  Apollo,  while 
he  was  but  impotently  acting  Pria- 
pus. 


THE  IRON  SHROUD. 
BY  THE  AUTI1OR  OF  "  FIRST  AND  LAST.' 


THE  castle  of  the  Prince  of  Tolfi 
was  built  on  the  summit  of  the  tower- 
ing and  precipitous  rock  of  Scylla, 
and  commanded  a  magnificent  view 
of  Sicily  in  all  its  grandeur.  Here, 
during  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy  were 
devastated  by  hostile  factions,  those 
prisoners  were  confined,  for  whose 
ransom  a  costly  price  was  demand- 
ed. Here,  too,  in  a  dungeon,  exca- 
vated deep  in  the  solid  rock,  the  mi- 
serable victim  was  immured,  whom 
revenge  pursued, — the  dark,  fierce, 
and  uupitying  revenge  of  an  Italian 
heart. 

YIVKNXIO— thenobleamrthegene- 
lou-.,  the  fearless  in  battle",  and  the 
pride  of  Naples  in  her  sunny  hours 
of  peace— the  young,  the  brave,  the 
proud,  Viven/io  fell  beneath  this 
subtle  and  remorseless  spirit,  lie 
was  the  prisouer  of  Tolu,  and  he 
languished  in  that  rock-encirded 
d inn-eon,  which  stood  alone,  and 
vHie  portals  never  opened  twice 
upon  a  living  captive. 


It  had  the  semblance  of  a  vast  • 
forthe  roof,and  floor, and  sides,  wei  c 
of  iron,  solidly  wrought,  and  spaci- 
ously constructed.  High  above  the.re 
ran  a  range  of  seven  grated  win- 
dows, guarded  with  massy  bars  of 
the  same  metal,  which  admitted  light 
and  air.  Save  these,  and  the  tall 
folding  doors  beneath  them,  which 
occupied  the  centre,  no  chink,  or 
chasm,  or  projection,  broke  the 
smooth  black  surface  of  the  walls- 
An  iron  bedstead,  littered  with  straw, 
stood  in  one  corner :  and  beside  it, 
a  vessel  with  water,  and  a  com 
dish  filled  with  coarser  food. 

I '.\enthe  intrepid  soul  of  Yivenzio 
shrunk  with  dismay  as  he  entered 
this  abode,  and  heard  the  ponderoi 
doors  triple-locked  by  the  silent  ruf- 
fians who  conducted  him  to  it.  Their 
silence  seemed  prophetic  of  his  fate, 
of  the  living  grave  that  had  boen  pro- 
pared  for  him.  His  menaces  awl  his 
entreaties,  his  indignant  appeals  for 
justice,  and  hi*  impatient  question- 
ing of  their  intentions,  were  alike 
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vain.  They  listened,  but  sp.oke  not. 
Fit  ministers  of  a  crime  that  should 
have  no  tongue ! 

How  dismal  was  the'sound  of  their 
retiring  steps !  And,  as  their  faint 
echoes  died  along  the  winding  pass- 
ages, a  fearful  presage  grew  within 
him,  that  never  more  the  face,  or 
yoice,  or  tread,  of  man,  would  greet 
his  senses.  He  had  seen  human 
Beings  for  the  last  time !  And  he 
had  looked,  his  last  upon  the  bright 
sky,  and  upon  the  smiling  earth,  and 
upon  a  beautiful  world  he  loved,  and 
whose  minion  he  had  been  !  Here 
he  was  to  end  his  life — a  life  he  had 
just  begun  to  revel  in !  And  by  what 
means  ?  By  secret  poison  ?  or  by 
murderous  assault  ?  No — for  then 
it  had  been  needless  to  bring  him 
thither.  Famine  perhaps — a  thou- 
sand deaths  in  one  I  It  was  terrible  to 
think  of  it — but  it  was  yet  more  ter- 
rible to  picture  long,  long  years  of 
captivity,  in  a  solitude  so  appalling, 
a  loneliness  so  dreary,  that  thought, 
for  want  of  fellowship,  would  lose 
itself  in  madness,  or  stagnate  into 
idiocy. 

He  could  not  hope  to  escape,  un- 
less he  had  the  power,  with  his  bare 
hands,  of  rending  asunder  the  solid 
iron  walls  of  his  prison.  He  could 
not  hope  for  liberty  from  the  relent- 
ing mercies  of  his  enemy.  His  in- 
stant death,  under  any  form  of  re- 
fined cruelty,  was  not  the  object  of 
Toifi,  for  he  might  have  inflicted  it, 
and  he  had  not.  It  was  too  evident, 
therefore,  he  was  reserved  for  some 
premeditated  scheme  of  subtle  ven- 
geance ;  and  what  vengeance  could 
transcend  in  fiendish  malice,  either 
the  slow  death  of  famine,  or  the  still 
slower  one  of  solitary  incarceration, 
till  the  last  lingering  spark  of  life  ex- 
pired, or  till  reason  fled,  and  nothing 
should  remain  to  perish  but  the  brute 
functions  of  the  body  ? 

It  was  evening  when  Vivenzio  en- 
tered his  dungeon,  and  the  approach- 
ing shades  of  night  wrapped  it  in 
total  darkness,  as  he  paced  up  and 
down,  revolving  in  his  mind  these 
horrible  forebodings.  No  tolling  bell 
from  the  castle,  or  from  any  neigh- 
bouring church  or  convent,  struck 
upon  liis  ear  to  tell  how  the  hours 
passed.  Frequently  he  would  stop 
and  listen  for  some  sound  that  might 
betoken  the  vicinity  of  man ;  but  the 
solitude  of  the  desert,  the  silence  of 


the  tomb,  are  not  so  still  and  deep,  as 
the  oppressive  desolation  by  which 
he  was  encompassed.  His  heart  sunk 
within  him,  and  he  threw  himself 
dejectedly  upon  his  couch  of  straw. 
Here  sleep  gradually  obliterated  the 
consciousness  of  misery,  and  bland 
dreams  wafted  his  delighted  spirit  to 
scenes  which  were  once  glowing 
realities  for  him,  in  whose  ravishing 
illusions  he  soon  lost  the  remem- 
brance that  he  was  Tolfi's  prisoner. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  daylight ; 
but  how  long  he  had  slept  he  knew 
not.  It  might  be  early  morning,  or 
it  might  be  sultry  noon,  for  he  could 
measure  time  by  no  other  note  of  its 
progress  than  light  and  darkness. 
He  had  been  so  happy  in  his  sleep, 
amid  friends  who  loved  him,  and  the 
sweeter  endearments  of  those  who 
loved  him  as  friends  could  not,  that 
in  the  first  moments  of  waking,  hia 
startled  mind  seemed  to  admit  the 
knowledge  of  his  situation,  as  if  it  had 
burst  upon  it  for  the  first  time,  fresh 
in  all  its  appalling  horrors.  He  gazed 
round  with  an  air  of  doubt  and  amaze- 
ment, and  took  up  a  handful  of  the 
straw  upon  which  he  lay,  as  though 
he  would  ask  himself  what  it  meant. 
But  memory,  too  faithful  to  her  office, 
soon  unveiled  the  melancholy  past, 
while  reason,  shuddering  at  the  task, 
flashed  before  his  eyes  the  tremend- 
ous future.  The  contrast  overpower- 
ed him.  He  remained  for  some  time 
lamenting,  like  a  truth,  the  bright 
visions  that  had  vanished ;  and  re- 
coiling from  the  present,  which  clung 
to  him  as  a  poisoned  garment. 

When  he  grew  more  calm,  he  sur- 
veyed his  gloomy  dungeon.  Alas  ! 
the  stronger  light  of  day  only  served 
to  confirm  what  the  gloomy  indis- 
tinctness of  the  preceding  evening 
had  partially  disclosed,  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  escape.  As,  however, 
his  eyes  wandered  round  and  round, 
and  from  place  to  place,  he  noticed 
two  circumstances  which  excited  his 
surprise  and  curiosity.  The  one,  he 
thought,  might  be  fancy;  but  the 
other,  was  positive.  His  pitcher  of 
water,  and  the  dish  which  contained 
his  food,  had  been  removed  from  his 
side  while  he  slept,  and  now  stood_ 
near  the  door.  Were  he  even  incline'- 
to  doubt  this,  by  supposing  he  h(V 
mistaken  the  spot  where  he  saw  tin  . 
over  night,  lie  could  not,  for  the  pit- 
cher now  in  his  dungeon  was  neither 


of  Ate  «ame  form  nor  colour  ;is  tin' 
Btkiur»  wiuV  the-  food  was  changed 
for  some  other  of  better  <|u;ility.  lie 
had  born  \i«i;ed  then-lore  during 
the  night.  Hut  how  had  the  person 
obtained  entrance  '.-  ( mild  lie  have 
slept  H)  Hoimdly,  tliat  the  unlocking 
ana  opening  of  tbonponderottt  por- 
tals won;  effected  without  waking 
him  •  Ho  would  have  said  this  waa 
Dot  possible,  but  that  in  doing  so, 
IIP  must  admit  a  greater  difficulty, 
an  entrance  by  other  means,  of  which 
he  was  convinced  there  existed  none. 
It  was  not  intended,  then,  that  he 
should  be  left  to  perish  from  hunger. 
But  the  secret  and  mysterious  mode 
of  supplying  him  with  food,  seemed 
to  indicate  he  was  to  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  with  a  hu- 
man being. 

The  other  circumstance  which  had 
attracted  his  notice,  was  the  disap- 
pearance, as  he  believed,  of  one  of 
the  seven  grated  windows  that  ran 
alonjr  the  top  of  his  prison.  He  felt 
confident  that  he  had  observed  and 
counted  them  ;  for  he  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  their  number,  and  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  their  form,  as 
well  as  in  the  manner  of  their  ar- 
rangement, at  unequal  distances.  It 
was  so  much  easier,  however,  to  sup- 
pose he  was  mistaken,  than  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  solid  iron,  which  formed 
the  walls,  could  have  escaped  from 
its  position,  that  he  soon  dismissed 
the  thought  from  his  mind. 

Vivenzio  partook  of  the  food  that 
was  before  him,  without  apprehen- 
sion. It  might  be  poisoned;  but  if 
it  were,  he  knew  he  could  not  escape 
death,  should  such  be  the  design  of 
Tolfi,  and  the  quickest  death  would 
be  the  speediest  release. 

The  day  passed  wearilyand  gloom- 
ily ;  though  not  without  a  faint  hope 
that,  by  keeping  watch  at  night,  he 
might  observe  when  the  person  came 
again  to  bring  him  food,  which  ho 
supposed  lit-  would  do  in  the  same 
.way  as  before.  The  mere  thought  of 
brin::  approached  by  a  living  crea- 
ture," and  the  opportunity  it  might 
present  of  learning  the  doom  prepa- 
red, or  preparing,  for  him,  imparted 
prrtonio  comfort.     Besides,  if  he  came 
BuKpue,  mil-lit  he  not  in  a  furious  on- 
•rpower  him  ''.      Or  he  might 
risible  to  pity,  or  tho  influence 
of  such  munificent   rewards  as  he 
could  bestow,  if  once  more  at  Jiber- 
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ty  and  master  of  himself.  Say  In1 
were  armed.  The  worst  that  could 
Ix-fall,  if  nor  bribe,  nor  prayers,  nor 
force  prevailed,  was  n  faithful  blow, 
winch,  though  dealt  in  a  damned 
cause,  might  work  a  desired  end. 
There  was  no  chance  so  desperate, 
but  it  looked  lovely  in  Yivenzio'a 
eyes  compared  with  the  idea  of  be- 
int:  totally  abandoned. 

The  night  came,  and  Vivenzio 
watched.  Morning  came,  and  Viven- 
7.\o  was  confounded  !  He  must  have 
slumbered  without  knowing  it.  Sleep 
must  have  stolen  over  him  when  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  and  in  that  inter- 
val of  feverish  repose,  he  had  been, 
baffled  ;  for  there  stood  his  replenish- 
ed pitcher  of  water,  and  there  his 
day's  meal !  Nor  was  this  all.  Cast- 
ing his  looks  towards  the  windows  of 
his  dungeon,  he  counted  but  FIVE  ! 
Here  was  no  deception ;  and  he  was 
now  convinced  there  had  been  none 
the  day  before.  But  what  did  all 
this  portend  ?  Into  what  strange  and 
mysterious  den  had  he  been  cast  ? 
He  gazed  till  his  eyes  ached ;  he  could 
discover  nothing  to  explain  the  mys- 
tery. That  it  was  so,  he  knew.  Why 
lt«jras  so,  he  racked  his  imagination 
in  vain  to  conjecture.  He  examined 
the  doors.  A  simple  circumstance 
convinced  him  they  had  not  been 
opened. 

A  wisp  of  straw,  which  he  had  care- 
lessly thrown  against  them  the  pre- 
ceding day,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro, 
remained  where  he  had  cast  it,  though 
it  must  have  been  displaced  by  the 
slightest  motion  of  either  of  the  doors. 
This  was  evidence  that  could  not  be 
disputed ;  and  it  followed  there  must 
he  some  secret  machinery  in  the 
walls  by  which  a  person  could  enter. 
He  inspected  them  closely.  They 
appeared  to  him  one  solid  and  com- 
pact mass  of  iron  ;  or  joined,  if  join- 
ed they  were,  with  such  nice  art,  that 
no  mark  of  division  was  perceptible. 
Again  and  again  he  purveyed  them — 
and  the  floor — and  the  roof — and 
that  range  of  visionary  windows,  as 
he  was  now  almost  tempted  to  con- 
sider them :  he  could  discover  no- 
thing, absolutely  nothing,  to  relieve 
hi*  doubts  or  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
Sometimes  he  fancied  that  altogether 
the  dungeon  had  a  more  contracted 
appearance — that  it  looked  smaller; 
but  this  he  ascribed  to  fancy,  and  the 
impression  naturally  produced  upon 
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his  mind  by  the  undeniable  disap- 
pearance of  two  of  the  windows. 

With  intense  anxiety,  Vivenzio 
looked  forward  to  the  return  of  night ; 
and  as  it  approached,  he  resolved 
that  no  treacherous  sleep  should 
again  betray  him.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing his  bed  of  straw,  he  continued  to 
walk  up  and  down  his  dungeon  till 
daylight,  straining  his  eyes  m  every 
direction  through  the  darkness,  to 
watch  for  any  appearances  that  might 
explain  these  mysteries.  While  thus 
engaged,  and  as  nearly  as  he  could 
judge,  (by  the  time  that  afterwards 
elapsed  before  the  morning  came  in,) 
about  two  o'clock,  there  was  a  slight 
tremulous  motion  of  the  floors.  He 
stooped.  The  motion  lasted  nearly 
a  minute ;  but  it  was  so  extremely 
gentle,  that  he  almost  doubted  whe- 
ther it  was  real,  or  only  imaginary. 
He  listened.  Not  a  sound  could  be 
heard.  Presently,  however,  he  felt 
a  rush  of  cold  air  blow  upon  him ; 
and  dashing  towards  the  quarter 
whence  it  seemed  to  proceed,  he 
stumbled  over  something  which  he 
judged  to  be  the  water  ewer.  The 
rush  of  cold  air  was  no  longer  per- 
ceptible ;  and  as  Vivenzio  stretched 
out  his  hands,  he  found  himself  close 
to  the  walls.  He  remained  motion- 
less for  a  considerable  time ;  but  no- 
thing occurred  during  the  remainder 
of  the  night  to  excite  his  attention, 
though  he  continued  to  watch  with 
unabated  vigilance. 

The  first  approaches  of  the  morn- 
ing were  visible  through  the  grated 
windows,  breaking,  with  faint  divi- 
sions of  light,  the  darkness  that  still 
pervaded  every  other  part,  long  be- 
fore Vivenzio  was  enabled  to  distin- 
guish any  object  in  his  dungeon.  In- 
stinctively and  fearfully  he  turned 
his  eyes,  hot  and  inflamed  with  watch- 
ing, towards  them.  There  were  FOUR  ! 
He  could  see  only  four :  but  it 'might 
be  that  some  intervening  object  pre- 
vented the  fifth  from  becoming  per- 
ceptible ;  and  he  waited  impatiently 
to  ascertain  if  it  were  so.  As  the 
light  strengthened,  however,  and  pe- 
netrated every  corner  of  the  cell, 
other  objects  of  amazement  struck 
his  sight.  On  the  ground  lay  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  pitcher  he 
had  used  the  day  before,  and  at  a 
small  distance  from  them,  nearer  to 
he  wall,  stood  the  one  he  had  noti- 
the  first  night.  It  was  filled  with 
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water,  and  beside  it  was  his  food. 
He  was  now  certain,  that,  by  some 
mechanical  contrivance,  an  opening 
was  obtained  through  the  iron  wall, 
and  that  through  this  opening  the 
current  of  air  had  found  entrance. 
But  how  noiseless  !  For  had  a  fea- 
ther almost  waved  at  the  time,  he 
must  have  heard  it.  Again  he  ex- 
amined that  part  of  the  wall ;  but 
both  to  sight  and  touch  it  appeared 
one  even  and  uniform  surface,  while 
to  repeated  and  violent  blows,  there 
was  no  reverberating  sound  indica- 
tive of  hollowness. 

This  perplexing  mystery  had  for  a 
time  withdrawn  his  thoughts  from 
the  windows  ;  but  now,  directing  his 
eyes  again  towards  them,  he  saw  that 
the  fifth  had  disappeared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding  two,  with- 
out the  least  distinguishable  altera- 
tion of  external  appearances.  The 
remaining  four  looked  as  the  seven 
had  originally  looked  j  that  is,  occu- 
pying, at  irregular  distances,  the  top 
of  the  wall  on  that  side  of  the  dun- 
geon. The  tall  folding  door,  too, 
still  seemed  to  stand  beneath,  in  the 
centre  of  these  four,  as  it  had  at  first 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  seven.  But 
he  could  no  longer  doubt,  what,  on 
the  preceding  day,  he  fancied  might 
be  the  effect  of  visual  deception. 
The  dungeon  was  smaller.  The  roof 
had  lowered — and  the  opposite  ends 
had  contracted  the  intermediate  dis- 
tance by  a  space  equal,  he  thought, 
to  that  over  which  the  three  windows 
had  extended.  He  was  bewildered 
in  vain  imaginings  to  account  for  these 
things.  Some  frightful  purpose — 
some  devilish  torture  of  mind  or 
body — some  unheard-of  device  for 
producing  exquisite  misery,  lurked, 
he  was  sure,  in  what  had  taken  place. 

Oppressed  with  this  belief,  and 
distracted  more  by  the  dreadful  un- 
certainty of  whatever  fate  impend- 
ed, than  he  could  be  dismayed,  he 
thought,  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
worst,  he  sat  ruminating,  hour  after 
hour,  yielding  his  fears  in  succession 
to  every  haggard  fancy.  At  last  a 
horrible  suspicion  flashed  suddenly 
across  his  mind,  and  he  started  up 
with  a  frantic  air.  "  Yes !"  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  wildly  round  his 
dungeon,  and  shuddering  as  he  spoke 
— "  Yes  !  it  must  be  so!  I  see  it ! — 
I  feel  the  maddeningtnith  like  scorch- 
ing flames  upon  my  brain !  Eternal 


(iod!— support  me!  it  must  be  -..' 
• — Yes,  yes,  that  is  to  lie  my  fate ! 
Yon  roof  will  descend  .'  --these  walls 
will  hem  me  round  — and  -lowly, 
slowly,  rnisli  me  in  their  iron  arm-! 
Lord  (MM!!  look  down  npou  me, 
Uiid  in  mercy  strike  me  with  instant 
death!  Oh,  fiend— oh,  devil— is  this 
your  revenue  '•" 

He  dashed  liimselfupoii  the  ground 
in  :i  :ony; — tears  burst  from  him,  and 
the  sweat  stood  in  large  drops  up- 
on his  face — he  sobbed  aloud — he 
tore  his  hair — he  rolled  about  like 
one  suffering  intolerable  anguish  of 
body,  and  would  have  bitten  the  iron 
floor  beneath  him;  he  breathed  fear- 
ful curses  upon  Tolfi,  and  the  next 
moment  passionate  prayers  to  hea- 
ven for  immediate  death.  Then  the 
violence  of  his  grief  became  ex- 
hausted, and  he  lay  still,  weeping  as 
a  child  would  weep.  The  twilight  of 
departing  day  shea  its  gloom  around 
him  ere  he  arose  from  that  posture 
of  utter  and  hopeless  sorrow.  He 
had  taken  no  food.  Not  one  drop  of 
water  had  cooled  the  fever  of  his 
parched  lips.  Sleep  had  not  visited 
his  eyes  for  six  and  thirty  hours.  He 
was  faint  with  hunger;  weary  with 
watching,  and  with  the  excess  of  his 
emotions.  He  tasted  of  his  food ; 
he  drank  with  avidity  of  the  water ; 
'and  reeling  like  a  drunken  man  to 
his  straw,  cast  himself  upon  it  to 
brood  again  over  the  appalling  image 
that  had  fastened  itself  upon  his  al- 
'most  frenzied  thoughts. 

He  slept.  But  his  slumbers  were 
not  tranquil.  He  resisted,  as  long  as 
he  could,  their  approach ;  and  when, 
.at  last,  enfeebled  nature  yielded  to 
their  influence,  he  found  no  oblivion 
from  his  cares.  Terrible  dreams 
haunted  him — ghastly  visions  har- 
rowed up  his  imagination — he  shout- 
ed and  screamed,  as  if  he  already 
felt  the  dungeon's  ponderous  roof 
descending  on  him — he  breathed 
hard  and  thick,  as  though  writhing 
between  its  iron  walls.  Then  would 
he  -pring  up  — -tare  wildly  about 
him— stretch  t'ortli  his  hands,  to  be 
sure  lie  yet  had  space  enough  to 
live — and,  muttering  some  incohe- 
rent words,  sink  down  again,  to  pass 
through  the  same  fierce  vicissitudes 
of  delirious  sleep. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
dawned  upon  Viven/io.  But  it  was 
high  noon  before  his  mind  shook  off 
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its  stupor,  or  he  awoke  to  a  full 
consciousness  of  Tils  situation.  And 
what  a  fixed  energy  of  despair  sat 
upon  his  pale  features,  as  he  ca-t  his 
eye-  upwards,  and  Lr:i/cd  upon  the 
TIIRKI:  windows  that  now  alone  re- 
mained !  The  three  ! — there  were  no 
more! — and  they  -eemed  to  num- 
ber his  own  allotted  day-.  Slowly 
and  calmly  he  next  Mirxeyed  the  top 
ami  Bides,  and  comprehended  all  the 
meaning  of  the  diminished  height  of 
the  former,  as  well  as  of  the  gradual 
approximation  of  the  latter.  The 
contracted  dimensions  of  his  my-te- 
rious  prison  were  now  too  »TO--  ;m,i 
palpable  to  be  the  juggle  of'  his  lieat- 
ed  imagination.  Stilllost  in  wonder 
at  the  means,  Viven/io  could  put  no 
cheat  upon  his  reason,  as  to  the  end. 
By  what  horrible  ingenuity  it  wa- 
contrived,  that  walls,  and  roof,  and 
windows,  should  thus  silently  and 
imperceptibly,  without  noise,  and 
without  motion  almost,  fold,  as  it 
were,  within  each  other,  he  knew 
not.  He  only  knew  they  did  so ;  and 
he  vainly  strove  to  persuade  himseTf 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  contriver, 
to  rack  the  miserable  wretch  who 
might  be  immured  there,  with  an- 
ticipation, merely,  of  a  fate,  from 
which,  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  agony, 
he  was  to  be  reprieved. 

Gladly  would  he  have  clung  even 
to  this  possibility,  if  his  heart  would 
have  let  him  ;  but  he  felt  a  dreadful 
assurance  of  its  fallacy.  And  what 
matchless  inhumanity  it  was  to  doom 
the  sufferer  to  such  lingering  tor- 
ments— to  lead  him  day  by  day  to  RO 
appalling  a  death,  unsupported  la- 
the consolations  of  religion,  unvisited 
by  any  human  being,  abandoned  to 
himself,  deserted  ofs  all,  and  denied 
even  the  sad  privilege  of  knowin 
that  his  cruel  destiny  would  awaken 
pity!  Alone  he  was  to  perish  !— 
alone  he  was  to  wait  a  slow  c<>mincr 
torture,  whose  most  exquisite  pan?- 
would  be  inflicted  by  that  very  soli- 
tude and  that  tardy  comin?  ! 

"  It  is  not  (loath  1  fear,"  },>• 
claimed,  "but  the  death  I  must  pre- 
pare for!  Methinks,  too,  I  could 
meet  even  that — all  ln>rrible  and  re- 
volting as  it  is — if  it  might  overtake 
me  now.  But  where  shall  I  find  for- 
titude to  tarry  till  it  come.? 
can  1  outlive  the  three  long  days 
niirhts  1  have  to  live?  There 
power  within  me  to  bid  the  hideous 
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spectre  heuce— none  to  make  it  fa-     and  as  he  sunk  to  the  ground,  iu  re- 
iniliar  to  mv  thoughts:    or  mvsplf.     npwpd    anguish,    exclaimed. — "Oh. 


miliar  to  my  thoughts ;   or  myself,     ne\ved  anguish,   exclaimed, — "  Oh, 
patient  of  its  errand.     My  thoughts,     my  God!  my  God!  You  alone  have 
rather,  will  flee  from  me,  and  I  grow 
for  a  d 


mad  in  looking  at  it.  Oh  !  tor  a  deep 
sleep  to  fall  upon  me !  That  so,  iu 
death's  likeness,  I  might  embrace 
death  itself,  and  drink  no  more  of 
the  cup  that  is  presented  to  me, 
than  my  fainting  spirit  has  already 
tasted !" 

In  the  midst  of  these  lamentations, 
Vi  venzio  noticed  that  his  accustomed 
meal,  with  the  pitcher  of  water,  had 
been  conveyed,  as  before,  into  his 
dungeon.  But  this  circumstance  no 
longer  excited  his  surprise.  His  mind 
was  overwhelmed  with  others  of  a 
far  greater  magnitude.  It  suggested, 
however,  a  feeble  hope  of  deliver- 
ance ;  and  there  is  no  hope  so  feeble 
as  not  to  yield  some  support  to  a 
heart  bending  under  despair.  He 
resolved  to  watch,  during  the  en- 
suing night,  for  the  signs  he  had  be- 
fore observed ;  and  should  he  again 
feel  the  gentle,  tremulous  motion  of 
the  floor,  or  the  current  of  air,  to 
seize  that  moment  for  giving  audible 
expression  to  his  misery.  Some  per- 
son must  be  near  him,  and  within 
reach  of  his  voice,  at  the  instant 
when  his  food  was  supplied ;  some 
one,  perhaps,  susceptible  of  pity.  Or 
if  not,  to  be  told  even  that  his  ap- 
prehensions were  just,  and  that  his 
fate  was  to  be  what  he  foreboded, 
would  be  preferable  to  a  suspense 
which  hung  upon  the  possibility  of 
his  worst  fears  being  visionary. 

The  night  came ;  and  as  the  hour 
approached  when  Vivenzio  imagined 
he  might  expect  the  signs,  he  stood 
fixed  and  silent  as  a  statue.  He  fear- 
ed to  breathe,  almost,  lest  he  might 
lose  any  sound  which  would  warn 
him  of  their  coming.  While  thus 
listening,  with  every  faculty  of  mind 
and  body  strained  to  an  agony  of  at- 
tention, it  occurred  to  him  he  should 
be  more  sensible  of  the  motion,  pro- 
bably, if  he  stretched  himself  along 
the  iron  floor.  He  accordingly  laid 
himself  softly  down,  and  had  not 
been  long  in  that  position  when — 
yes — he  was  certain  of  it — the  floor 
moved  under  him  !  He  sprang  up, 
:and  in  a  voice  suffocated  nearly  with 
emotion,  called  aloud.  He  paused — 
the  motion  ceased— lie  felt  no  stream 
of  air — all  was  hu«hed — no  voice  ;ui- 
swerad-to  hi*— be  burst  into 
VO!,.  XXVIlf.  VO.  cV.XV. 


power  to  save  me  now,  or  strengthen 
me  for  the.  trial  you  permit." 

Another  morning  dawned  upon 
the  wretched  captive,  and  the  fatal 
index  of  his  doom  met  his  eyes.  Two 
windows! — and  two  days — and  all 
would  be  over !  Fresh  food — fresh 
water  !  The  mysterious  visit  had 
been  paid,  though  he  had  implored 
it  in  vain.  But  how  awfully  Avas  his 
prayer  answered  in  what  he  now 
saw !  The  roof  of  the  dungeon  was 
Avithiu  a  foot  of  his  head.  The  twa 
ends  were  so  near,  that  in  six  paces 
he  trod  the  space  between  them. 
Vivenzio  shuddered  as  he  gazed,  and 
as  his  steps  traversed  the  narrowed 
area.  But  his  feelings  no  longer 
vented  themselves  in  frantic  Avail- 
ings.  With  folded  arms,  and  clench- 
ed teeth,  with  eyes  that  were  blood- 
shot from  much  watching,  and  fixed 
with  a  vacant  glare  upon  the  ground, 
with  a  hard  quick  breathing,  and  a 
hurried  walk,  he  strode  backwards 
and  forwards  in  silent  musing  for 
several  hours.  What  mind  shallcon* 
ceive,  what  tongue  utter,  or  what  pen 
describe  the  dark  and  terrible  cha- 
racter of  his  thoughts  ?  Like  the  fate 
that  moulded  them,  they  had.no  si- 
militude in  the  wide  range  of  this 
.world's  agony  for  man.  Suddenly 
he  stopped,  and  his  eyes  were  rivet- 
ed upon  that  part  of  the  Avail  which 
Avas  over  his  bed  of  straAV.  Words 
are  inscribed  there!  A  human  lan- 
guage, traced  by  a  human  hand!  He 
rushes  towards  them ;  but  his  blood 
freezes  as  he  reads  : — 

"  I,  Ludovico  Sforza,  tempted  by 
the  gold  of  the  Prince  of  Tolfi,  spent 
three  years  in  contriving  and  exe- 
cutiug'this  accursed  triumph  of  my 
art.  When  it  Avas  completed,  the 
perfidious  Tolfi,  more  devil  thai*  man, 
who  conducted  me  hither  one  room- 
ing, to  be  Avitness,  as  he  said,  of  its 
perfection,  doomed  me  to  be  the  first 
victim  of  my  OAVU  pernicious  skill ; 
lest,  as  he  declared,  I  should  divulge 
the  secret,  or  repeat  the  effort  of  my 
ingenuity.  May  God  pardon  him, 
as  I  hope  he  will  me,  that  ministered 
to  his  unhallowed  purpose  !  Miser- 
able Avretch,  whoe'er  tiiou  art,  ih;.t 
readest  thes  >  !•;•».•.•;,  full  on  thy  Iviu-e?, 
and  invoke,  .us  I  Lave  di^-c,  i '.'. 
, ta'miug  ui. 'r;-> 
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thee  to  meet  the  vengeance  of  Tolti, 
artned  \vitb  his  tremendous  eugine 
which,  in  a  few  hours,  must  crush 
you,  M  it  will  the  needy  wretch  who 
made  iu" 

A  deep  groan  burst  from  Vivenzio. 
•od,  like  one  transfixed,  with 
dilated  eyes,  expanded  nostrils,  and 
quivering  lips,  gazing  at  thin  fatal  in- 
scription. It  was  as  if  a  voice  from 
the  sepulchre  had  sounded  in  his 
ears,  "  Prepare  !"  Hope  forsook  him. 
There  was  his  sentence,  recorded  in 
those  dismal  words.  The  future  stood 
unveiled  before  him,  ghastly  and  ap- 
palling. His  brain  already  feels  the 
descending  horror, — his  bones  seem 
to  crack  and  crumble  in  the  mighty 
grasp  of  the  iron  walls !  Unknow- 
ing what  it  is  he  does,  he  fumbles  in 
his  garment  for  some  weapon  of  self- 
destruction.  He  clenches  his  throat 
in  his  convulsive  gripe,  as  though  he 
would  strangle  himself  at  once.  He 
stares  upon  the  walls,  and  his  war- 
ring spirit  demands,  "  Will  they  not 
anticipate  their  office  if  I  dash  my 
head  against  them  ?"  An  hysterical 
laugh  chokes  him  as  he  exclaims, 
"  Why  should  I  ?  He  was  but  a  man 
who  died  first  iu  their  fierce  embrace ; 
and  I  should  be  less  than  man  not  to 
do  as  much !" 

The  evening  sun  was  descending, 
and  Vivenzio  beheld  its  golden  beams 
streaming  through  one  of  the  win- 
dows. What  a  thrill  of  joy  shot 
through  his  soul  at  the  sight !  It  was 
a  precious  link,  that  united  him,  for 
the  moment,  with  the  world  beyond. 
There  was  ecstasy  in  the  thought  As 
he  gazed,  long  and  earnestly,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  windows  had  lowered 
sufficiently  for  him  to  reach  them. 
Witli  one  bound  he  was  beneath  them 
— with  one  wild  spring  he  clung  to 
the  bars.  Whether  it  was  so  contri- 
ved, purposely  to  madden  with  de- 
light the  wretch  who  looked,  he  knew 
not ;  but,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
vista,  cut  through  the  solid  rocks,  the 
,  ocean,  the  sky,  the  setting  sun,  olive 
groves,  shady  walks,  and,  in  the  far- 
lQP*t  distance,  delicious  glimpses  of 
matruificent  Sicily,  burst  upon  his 
sight.  How  exquisite  was  the  cool 
breeze  as  it  swept  across  his  cheek, 
loaded  with  fragrance !  He  inhaled 
it  as  though  it  were  the  breath  of 
continued  life.  And  there  was  a 
freshness  in  the  landscape,  and  in  the 
rippling  of  the  calm  green  tea,  that 
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fell  upon  his  withering  heart  like  dew 
upon  the  parched  earth.  How  he 
gazed,  and  panted,  and  still  clung  to 
his  Imld  !  sometimes  hanging  by  one 
hand,  sometimes  by  the  other,  and 
then  grasping  the  bars  with  both,  as 
loath  to  quit  the  smiling  paradise  out* 
>ti etched  before  him;  till  exhausted, 
and  his  hands  swollen  and  benumb- 
ed, he  dropped  helpless  down,  and 
lay  stunned  for  a  considerable  time 
by  the  fall. 

When  he  recovered,  the  glorious 
vision  had  vanished.  He  was  in  dark* 
ness.  He  doubted  whether  it  was  not 
a  dream  that  had  passed  before  his 
sleeping  fancy  ;  but  gradually  hit 
scattered  thoughts  returned, and  with 
them  came  remembrance.  Yes!  he 
had  looked  once  again  upon  the  gor- 
geous splendour  of  nature  !  Once 
again  his  eyes  had  trembled  beneath 
their  veiled  lids,  at  the  sun's  radiance, 
and  sought  repose  in  the  soft  verdure 
of  the  olive-tree,  or  the  gentle  swell 
of  undulating  waves.  Oh,  that  he 
were  a  mariner,  exposed  upon  those 
waves  to  the  worst  tury  of  storm  and 
tempest ;  or  a  very  wretch,  loathsome 
with  disease,  plague-stricken,  and  his 
body  one  leprous  contagion  from 
crown  to  sole,  hunted  forth  to  gasp 
out  the  remnant  of  infectious  life  be- 
neath those  verdant  trees,  so  he  might 
shun  the  destiny  upon  whose  edge 
he  tottered ! 

Vain  thoughts  like  these  would 
steal  over  his  mind  from  time  to  time, 
in  spite  of  himself;  but  they  scarce- 
ly moved  it  from  that  stupor  into 
which  it  had  sunk,  and  which  kept 
him,  during  the  whole  night,  like  one 
who  had  been  drugged  with  opium. 
He  was  equally  insensible  to  the  calls 
of  hunger  and  of  thirst,  though  the 
third  day  was  now  commencing  since 
even  a  drop  of  water  had  passed  his 
lips.  He  remained  on  the  ground, 
sometimes  sitting,  sometimes  lying ; 
at  intervals,  sleeping  heavily ;  and 
when  not  sleeping,  silently  brooding 
over  what  was  to  come,  or  talking 
aloud,  in  disordered  speech,  of  his 
wrongs,  of  his  friends,  of  his  home, 
and  of  those  he  loved,  with  a  confu- 
sed mingling  of  all. 

In  this  pitiable  condition,  the  sixth 
and  last  morning  dawned  upon  Vi- 
venzio, if  dawn  it  might  be  called — 
the  dim,  obscure  light  which  faintly 
struggled  through  the  ONE  SOLITARY 
window  of  his  dungeon.  He  could 
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hardly  be  said  to  notice  the  melan- 
choly token.  And  yet  he  did  notice  it; 
for  as  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  the 
portentous  sign,  there  was  a  slight 
convulsive  distortion  of  his  counte- 
nance. But  what  did  attract  his  no- 
tice, and  at  the  sight  of  which  his  agi- 
tation was  excessive,  was  the  change 
his  iron  bed  had  undergone.  It  was 
a  bed  no  longer.  It  stood  before  him, 
the  visible  semblance  of  a  funeral 
couch  or  bier  !  When  he  beheld  this, 
he  started  from  the  ground;  and,  in 
raising  himself,  suddenly  struck  his 
head  against  the  roof,  which  was  now 
so  low  that  he  could  no  longer  stand 
upright.  "  God's  will  be  done  !"  was 
all  he  said,  as  he  crouched  his  body, 
andplaced  his  hand  upon  the  bier;  for 
such  it  was.  The  iron  bedstead  had 
been  so  contrived,  by  the  mechanical 
art  of  Ludovico  Sforza,  that  as  the  ad- 
vancing walls  came  in  contact  with 
its  head  and  feet,  a  pressure  was 
produced  upon  concealed  springs, 
which,  when  made  to  play,  set  in 
motion  a  very  simple  though  inge- 
niously contrived  machinery,  that 
effected  the  transformation.  The  ob- 
ject was,  of  course,  to  heighten,  in 
the  closing  scene  of  this  horrible 
drama,  all  the  feelings  of  despair  and 
anguish,  which  the  preceding  ones 
had  aroused.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  last  window  was  so  made  as  to 
admit  only  a  shadowy  kind  of  gloom 
rather  than  light,  that  the  wretched- 
captive  might  be  surrounded,  as  it 
were,  with  every  seeming  prepara- 
tion for  approaching  death. 

Vivenzio  seated  himself  on  his 
bier.  Then  he  knelt  and  prayed  fer-r 
vently ;  and  sometimes  tears  would 
gush  from  him.  The  air  seemed 
thick,  and  he  breathed  with  difficul- 
ty ;  or  it  might  be  that  he  fancied  it 
was  so,  from  the  hot  and  narrow 
limits  of  his  dungeon,  which  were 
now  so  diminished  that  he  could  nei- 
ther stand  up  nor  lie  down  at  his  full 
length.  But  his  wasted  spirits  and 
oppressed  mind  no  longer  struggled 
within  him.  He  Aras  past  hope,  and 
fear  shook  him  no  more. "  Happy  if 
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thus  revenge  had  struck  its  final 
blow;  for  he  would  have  fallen  be- 
neath it  almost  unconscious  of  a 
pang.  But  such  a  lethargy  of  the 
soul,  after  such  an  excitement  of  its 
fiercest  passions,  had  entered  into 
the  diabolical  calculations  of  Tolfi; 
and  the  fell  artificer  of  his  designs 
had  imagined  a  counteracting  de- 
vice. 

The  tolling  of  an  enormous  bell 
struck  upon  the  ears  of  Vivenzio! 
He  started.  It  beat  but  once.  The 
sound  was  so  close  and  stunning, 
that  it  seemed  to  shatter  his  very 
brain,  while  it  echoed  through  the 
rocky  passages  like  reverberating 
peals  of  thunder.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  a  sudden  crash  of  the  roof  and 
walls,  as  if  they  were  about  to  fall 
upon  and  close  around  him  at  once. 
Vivenzio  screamed,  and  instinctively 
spread  forth  his  arms,  as  though  he 
had  a  giant's  strength  to  hold  them 
back.  They  had  moved  nearer  to 
him,  and  were  now  motionless.  Vi- 
venzio looked  up,  and  saw  the  roof 
almost  touching  his  head,  even  as  he 
sat  cowering  beneath  it ;  and  he  felt 
that  a  farther  contraction  of  but  a. 
few  inches  only  must  commence  the 
frightful  operation.  Roused  as  he 
had  been,  he  now  gasped  for  breath. 
His  body  shook  violently — he  was 
bent  nearly  double.  His  hands  rest- 
ed upon  either  wall,  and  his  feet 
were  drawn  under  him  to  avoid  the 
pressure  in  front.  Thus  he  remain- 
ed for  more  than  an  hour,  when  that 
deafening  bell  beat  again,  and  again 
there  came  the  crash  of  horrid  death. 
But  the  concussion  was  now  so  great 
that  it  struck  Vivenzio  down.  As  he 
lay  gathered  up  in  lessened  bulk,  the 
bell  beat  loud  and  frequent — crash 
succeeded  crash — and  on,  and  on, 
and  on  came  the  mysterious  engine 
of  death,  till  Vivenzio's  smothered 
groans  were  heard  no  more!  He 
was  horribly  crushed  by  the  pon- 
derous roof  and  collapsing  sides — 
and  the  flattened  bier  was  his  Iron 
Shroud. 

M. 
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Ib  9'ioitqa  adJ  $iii:isi>iw  ^I'^'b^on  nt 
-«ib — bnovr  ^MOW  eJ/U  nioj*1' 

MR  JKKFAHY  iugeiiioublv  and  phi- 
losophically informed  the  world,  a 
year  or  i\.  o  .•:.•>,  in  the  opening  -en- 
u-nce  ie  in  the  MdinburL'h 

U.-view,  on  Professor  .M'Culloch'> 
£lnmt'i>t*  of  Political  Economy,  of  a 
fact  of  which,  till  that  time,  -he  had 
been  ignorant,  that  man  con-i-t-  of 
a  body  and  a  soul.  Not 
:i  feu-  piT-ons  had  previously  MI-- 
pected  that  they  had  bodies,  and  a 
few,  perhaps,  that  they  bad  souls; 
but  none,  knew  that  they  bad  both 
bodies  and  souls  blended  together  in 
mysterious  and  inscrutable  union. 
From  the  public  announcement  of 
this  great  discovery,  which  was,  we 
believe,  made  by  Mr  Jeffrey  a  good 
while  before  he  gave  the  world  the 
benefit  of  it,  we  lament  to  say,  that 
all  the  advantages  have  not  yet  ac- 
crued to  our  race  that  might  have 
been  reasonably  hoped  to  follow  its 
promulgation.  Our  knowledge,  it  is 
true,  now  comprehends  the  fact, 
that  there  are  bodies  and  souls;  but  of 
die  nature  of  either,  people,  in  gene- 
ral, continue  as  ignorant  as  they  were 
before  the  publication  of  that  num- 
ber of  that  celebrated  periodical. 

Any  little  knowledge  there  may  be 
of  UK;  soul  is  thinly  scattered  over  a 
number  of  rather  unreadable  meta- 
physical works;  of  the  body,  we 
never  met  one  individual  who  knew 
any  thing,  except  a  few  doctors,  and 
they  usually  contrive  to  wrap  it  up 
in  guinea-pills,  which  it  is  often  ;.s 
difficult  to  purchase  as  to  swallow. 
People  in  the  hands  of  a  physician 
are,  indeed — patie.nte.  They  deliver 
uj>  their  bodies  to  him,  if  not  in  a- 
MI  v ing,  yet  in  as  superstitious  a  faith 
a1-  that  in  which  the  best  of  Catho- 
lic* surrender  their  souls  to  the 
priest.  They  <julp  the  prescriptions 
Of  t»orh  in  the  same  trembling  trn-t 
in  iheir  divine  efficacy;  and,  on  re- 
**Vety  or  amendment,  continue  TO 
pursue  thr>  self-satne  career  that  car- 
ried them  to  consultation  or' confes- 
sion. In  due  time  their  bodies  go  to 
the  cra\e  or  JVr  Knox ;  and  tijeir 
— '  to  a  place  and  a  person  which 
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it  would  not  he  proper  to  mention     better,  work  of  Orfila,  w 
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btsfore  *he  "  ears  polity"  bwlui- 
U>  the  readers  of  thin  M»gax'me. 
,  It  in  hard  to  *ay  whether  it  he  nun,- 
amusing  or  melancholy  to-ee^o  many 
million-  of  creature*  carrying  about 
with  them  -ouls  and  bodies  often 
without  any  apparent /m*piciou  of  the 
existence,  and  almost  al\\  a\>  \\  iiliout 
auy  real  knowledge  pf.tlte  nataire,  of 
either,— of  their  healtli  or  their  U!N- 
ease.  Nor  are  the  writin. 
sicians,  in  general, calculated  to  mead 
the  matter  with  our  bodies,  more 
tlian  those  of  metaphysicians  witk 
our  souls.  Both  are  alike  unintelli- 
gible to  the  meanest,  or  in  other 
words,  the  commonest  capacities ; 
and  the  bare  fact  discovered  and  di- 
vulged by  our  Dean  of  Faculty  will, 
we  fear,  unless  doctors  of  all  degree* 
change  their  style,  remain  a  cnpvt 
mortuuin  till  the  end  of  time. 

Yet  a  few  streaks  of  light  on  the 
horizon  seem  to  announce  the.  dawn 
of  a  better  day  to  the  body  at  least} 
if  not  to  the  soul.  A  few  phyticjantt 
and  some  surgeons  there  now  are 
among  us,  who  are  above  making  a 
greater  myntery  of  what  they  know 
about  our  bodies  than  they  can  l»elp, 
and  who  are  sworn  foes  to  fudge. 
Ours  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  medi- 
cal Journal,  though  it  contains  many 
recipes  for  a  long  life  and  a  merry 
one, — prescriptions  of  which  the 
taste,  so  far  from  being  nauseous, 
wootf  both  palate  and  sioinach  with 
sweet  solicitation — yes,  sweet  alike 
in  the  mouth  and  in  the  belly,  and 
soothingly  preventive  of  civil  war 
among  the  members.  Yet,  though 
!\l.v:a"is  neither  a  physician  nor  a 
surgeon,  nor  yet  an  accoucheur — 
(tbciigji  frequently  she  i*  Fancy's. 
midwife) — she  does  not  regard  with 
blind  eye  and  deaf  ear  the'  medical 
mid  the  surgical  world.  She  is  aware 
of  the  worth  of  a  (  lark  and  a  Chris- 
tison,  a  Liston  and  a  Brodie,  and  me- 
ditates analyses  of  their  works.  Of 
Dr  Chrirtison'sgreat  work  on  prisons, 
by  far  the  best  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence in  our  language,  and  on  the 
same  level  with  the  larger,  but  uot 
we  chiill  speak 
l'js!  ovr 
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fully  in  an  early  number;  but  this 
article  we  devote  to  Dr  Clark  on 
Climate, — a  book  that  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands,  not  only  of  all  practition- 
ers, and  in  the  hands  of  most  of  them, 
indeed,  it  must  be  already,  but  also 
in  those  of  all  men  and  women  who 
"  Wish  to  be  stronjy  •'•'^'Him 
And  hope  to  lire  long-,"  <lJiw 
and  be  the  happy  fathers  and  mothers 
of  large  or  small  families. 

Dr  Clark  is  the  beau  ideal  of  an 
anti-quack.  Fudge,  flam,  bam,  hum- 
bug, fly  at  his  approach.  With  an 
unperplexing  and  benign  face  he 
stands  beside  the  sick-bed,  and  spec- 
tral fears  and  horrors  fade  away  be- 
hind the  curtains.  Hope  attends  him 
on  his  visits  to  his  patients;  and  he 
kfttovs  too  well  the  beatings  of  the 
human  heart,  which  he  has  so  often 
counted  when  almost  still,  or  at  full 
gallop,  ever  to  suffer  despair  to  force 
fih'edoor  of  the  chamber.  Sick  men 
will  think,  but  need  not  be  reminded, 
of  death,  except  when  they  have  ne- 

fected  to  make  their  wills;  and 
en,  indeed,  a  hint  that  it  is  wicked 
to  leave  their  earthly  affairs  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  when  a  wife  is  likely  to 
become  a  widow,  and  children  or- 
phans, may  escape  his  lips,  on  that 
-solemn  subject  no  more  sealed,  to 
warn  not  to  agitate,  to 
"'Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous 

stnfl' 
Thiit  weighs  upon  the  heart." 

^  The  immediate  and  remote  conse- 
quences of  such  conduct  and  charac- 
ter have  been,  and  will  be,  to  Dr  Clark 
himself,  aprodigious  increase  of  prac- 
tice—already,  though  he  is  but  in  the 
prime  of  life,  great  in  the  great  City 
of  London,  and  eke  the  West  End  of 
the  Town, — to  his  numerous  patients 
recoveries  from  diseases,  under  less 
Chough tful  care  fatal,  and  a  sensible 
Diminution  in  the  still  sufficient  in- 
tomes  of  undertakers  and  sextons. 

Often,  as  our,  friends  perceive, 
while  we  are  contributing  to  our 
Miscellany, 

-'  JDropa  a  sud  serious,  tear  upon  our  playful 

True,  that  at  our  monthly  concerts 
•we  like  to  play  the  first  riddle — to 
)ead.  But  though  the  compositions 
we  select  ai'e  most  often  of  a  cheerful 
character,  we  sometimes  draw  from 
the  stitingg  .a.  strain  of  the  .pathetic — • 
or  a  solemn  air ;  which,  if  they  do  not 
touch  to  tears— and  there  is  no  use 


in  needlessly  widening  the  sphere  of 
weeping  in  this  weary  world — dis- 
pose to  pensive  meditation.  Now 
this  article  shall  be  of  that  character. 
It  shall  be  a  good  article ;  for  in  truth 
we  shall  be  but  amanuenses  to  Di 
Clark,  abridging  his  Treatise  as  we 
write  down  his  words,  and  giving  in 
our  pages  some  small  part  of  the  wis- 
dom that  unostentatiously  breathes 
over  his  o\vn.  Invalids — valetudi- 
narians— may  thus  purchase  the  atl>- 
vice  of  an  eminent  physician  for  half- 
a-crown,  and  along  Avith  it,  a  fetr 
other  prescriptions  for  various  com- 
plaints, by  one  who  confines  himself 
chiefly  to  private  practice,  and  visits 
poor  people  unfee'd —  Christopher 
North,  who  has  been  a  D.D.  for  up- 
wards  of  half  a  century,  has  attend- 
ed consultations  with  Drs  Heberden 
and  Hunter — and  was  brought  tip  ?it 
the  knees  of  those  Galen  and  Hip- 
pocrates, the  MUNROES. 

Adaptation  of  climate  to  disease  1* 
Ay — know  that — and  man  may  out- 
live the  crow.  To  lay  down  rules  <  n 
that,  is  the  great  aim  and  object  of 
Dr  ("lark  in  this  admirable  work. 
He  has  collected  here  all  his  o\vn 
experiences,  during  long  and  wide 
travel  through  many  climes,  and 
many  of  the  experiences  of  his  medi- 
cal friends,  who,  like  him,  have  stu- 
died and  observed  in  many  countries, 
and  under  many  skies.  He  has  dis- 
posed his  materials  in  the  distinctest 
order ;  and  his  style  is  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  which 
makes  the  book  not  only  easy  but 
pleasant  reading  to  all — whether  sick 
or  sound — whether  they  read  for  in- 
formation or  amusement.  But  to 
whom  may  not  the  knowledge  it 
contains  be  of  great  avail,  perhaps  hi 
a  week,  in  a  day  ? 

'•  Consumption,  silent  cheater  of  the  eye^' 
may,  well  as  we  now  think  ourselves, 
be  beginning  its  insidious  work — and 
tliou  who  art  now  devouring  Magfl, 
may  be — ere  next  number  sees  the 
light — thyself  devoured  —  may  br, 
even  while  busy  at  a  Nodes, 

"  A  rosy  spectre  smiling  to  the  tomb  '" 

Buy  "  Clark  on  Climate" — nay, 
even  read  this  article — and  not  only 
may  thy  life  be  prolonged— but, 
bachelor  or  spinster  no  more,  ere 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  thou  mayst  be 
wheeling  along  to  the  Lafceii  in  a 
roomy  okariot,  Itfxwiousfy  cushion- 
ed for  the  occasion  with  a  pule 
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orange,  to  enjoy  the  honey  and  bar- 
vert  moon — deuce  take  the"Chil  tie  V 
•near,  "  tremele"— among  the  Lakett 
— beginning  and  endinsr  with  umtrli- 
le«.T,  \\  iudertnere. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  part*, 
in  the  first,  Dr  Clark  hasendeavoun  d 
to  determine  the  general  physical  cha- 
racters of  the  milder  climate  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  south  of  Europe, — to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  cli- 
mate of  different  places  resorted  to 
by  individuals  is  modified  by  local 
circumstances,  and  to  compare  those 
places  relatively  to  their  influence  on 
disease.  In  the  second,  he  has  given 
some  account  of  the  principal  dis- 
eases which  are  benefited  by  a  mild 
•climate.  This  he  found  to  be  uuavoid- 
-  able ;  it  being  impossible,  otherwise, 
to  give  precise  directions  for  the  ap- 
plication of  particular  climates  to  the 
cure  of  particular  diseases,  and  much 
more  so  to  their  varieties  and  com- 
plications. The  diseases  on  which  he 
nas  dwelt  longest,  are  the  two  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  of  extreme 
frequency  in  this  country,  Consump- 
tion, and  disorders  of  the  Digestive 
Organs. 

lH  treating  of  consumption,  he  has 
directed  his  enquiries  chiefly  to  the 
causes  and  origin  of  that  fatal  dis- 
ease, with  the  view  of  establishing 
m\e»  for  its  prevention;  forDr  Clark 
is  satisfied  that  it  is  only  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  causes  which  lead  to  it, 
and  by  directing  our  efforts  to  coun- 
teract them,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
diminish  the  ravages  of  consumption. 
He  is  convinced  that  by  adopting 
such  a  system  of  management,  from 
early  infancy,  as  he  has  laid  down,  a 
great  improvement  might  be  effected 
in  the  general  health  of  many  among 
the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety in  this  country.  The  children 
of  delicate,  nay  of  diseased  parents, 
might,  by  proper  care,  be  reared  so 
as  to  overcome,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  their  hereditary  disposition 
to  disease.  And  how  many  diseases, 
when  the  history  of  families  can  be 


looked  into,  are  found  to  be  lieredi- 
i;u  y  :  Consumption  is louianyabright 
and  blooming  girl  aud  boy,  aii  heritage, 
thuu<.rh  it  is  not  in  the  tide-deeds  of 
those  estates  which,  in  transitory  suc- 
cession, they  for  a  few  glimpses  of 
sunshine  enjoy.* 

Dr  Clark  hopes, — and  he  is  well 
entitled  to  do  so, — that  from  the  mi- 
nute manner  in  which  he  has  da- 
scribed  the  characters  of  the  differ- 
ent climates  frequented  by  invalids, 
and  the  care  with  which  he  has  in- 
dicated the  nature  of  the  disease* 
benefited  by  them,  that  he  has  gone 
far  to  correct  many  of  the  erroneous 
opinions  which  have  hitherto  existed 
on  these  subjects;  and  anticipates, 
at  least,  this  good  effect  from  his 
labours,  that,  for  the  future,  those 
patients  only  will  be  sent  abroad, 
whose  cases  afford  a  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  benefit  from  such  a  measure, 
and  that  the  practice  of  hurrying  out 
of  their  own  country  a  class  of  inva- 
lids whose  sufferings  can  only  be 
then-by  increased,  and  their  liven 
shortened,  will  no  longer  be  sanction- 
ed; but  that  such  persons  may  be 
allowed,  henceforth,  to  die  in  peace 
in  the  bosom  of  their  own  families. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  endea- 
vour to  state  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Dr  Clark's  enquiries  into  the  na- 
ture of  consumption, — and  in  the 
second,  to  abridge  some  of  the  infor- 
mation he  has  given  us  respecting 
the  adaptation  of  certain  climates  to 
certain  diseases. 

It  is  now  clearly  ascertained  by  pa- 
thologists,  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  or  that 
which  constitutes  its  essential  cha- 
racter, is  the  existence,  in  the  lungs, 
of  certain  substances  called  tuber- 
cles. Therefore,  till  we  arrive  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  sys- 
tem which  leads  to  the  formation  of 
ilieM-  bodies,  and  of  the  circumstan- 
ces which  induce  that  state,  we  can- 
not hope  to  establish  rules  for  the 
prevention  of  consumption  upon  any 
sound  principles.  Now,  tubercles, 


*  Dr  Clark  notices  in  his  Preface  the  kind  and  liberal  assistance  which  he  received 
from  many  friends,  while  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  hid  work.  Professor 
de  Mathis  of  Hume,  Dr  Lanza  of  Naples,  Dr  Mojon  of  Genoa,  Professor  Gw- 
taneili  of  Sienna,  Drs  Heineker  and  Kenton  of  Madeira,  Dr  Skirviug  of  .Nke,  Dr 
Peebles  of  Home,  Dr  Play  fair  of  Florence,  Dr  Forbes  of  Chiche^er,  (,to  whoui  tlic 
work  is  affectionately  aud  proudly  dedicated,)  Dr  Lempriere  of  Newport,  Dr  Down 
of  Southampton,  aud,  above  all  others,  Dr  Tod.  of  Brighton. 
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when  not  very  numerous,  may  exist 
in  the  lungs,  without  producing  much 
inconvenience,  for  many  years ;  and 
if  the  general  health  is  improved, 
and  those  causes  which  are  known 
to  excite  irritation  or  inflammation 
in  the  respiratory  organs,  are  avoid- 
ed, they  may  not,  for  aught  we  know, 
shorten  materially  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual. But  this  is  the  most  fa- 
vourable, and  by  much  the  rarer  re- 
sult of  the  case.  Tubercles,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  advance 
rapidly,  destroy  that  portion  of  the 
lungs  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
and  cause  death.  Expectoration 
sometimes  leads  to  a  cure  of  the 
disease,  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  some  of  the  best  pathologists 
of  the  day,  that  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  a  cure  of  tuberculous  con- 
sumption is  effected.  That  tuber- 
cles are  ever  absorbed,  we  have  no 
proof.  The  next  step  in  the  research, 
therefore,  leads  us  to  enquire  into 
the  proximate  cause  of  tubercles. 
Morbid  anatomy  has  discovered  that 
they  may  be  formed  without  even 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
flammation, in  all  its  degrees,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  without  giving 
rise  to  tubercles.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  them  in  nume- 
rous organs  of  the  body  at  the  same 
time;  and  it  is  often  in  that  organ 
only  in  which  they  had  longest  exist- 
ed, (commonly  the  lungs,)  that  traces 
of  inflammation  are  to  be  found — the 
tubercles  being  frequently  deposited 
in  the  unchanged,  healthy  chambers 
ef  the  parts.  They  are  often  most 
insidious  in  their  formation  and  in- 
crease ;  and  it  is  easily  to  be  con- 
ceived that  they  should  render  any 
organ  more  prone  to  inflammation  ; 
and  that  inflammation  should  acce- 
lerate the  progress  of  the  tuber- 
cles through  their  different  stages. 
But  Dr  Clark  cannot  admit  that 
simple  inflammation  should  be  ca- 
pable of  producing  such  extensive 
alterations,  without  its  existence  be- 
ing discoverable  during  life  by  any 
of  the  usual  signs,  or  any  traces  of 
it  being  detected  after  death,  as  some 
pathologists  believe.  He  is  of  opi- 
nion, then,  that  tubercles  are  not 
generally  the  result  of  inflammation, 
though  sometimes  they  are  ;  and  the 
question  arises,  Whence  is  it  that  the 
same  morbid  action  gives  origin  to 


tubercles  in  one  instance,  and  not 
in  the  other  ?  In  a  healthy  subject, 
he  believes  they^are  never  the  result 
of  inflammation,  and  that,  when  they 
appear  to  be  so,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  inflammation  occurring  in,  and 
modified  by,  a  disordered  state  of  thfl 
system,  of  a  peculiar  kind.  To  that 
disordered  state  of  the  system,  then, 
it  behoves  the  physician  to  direct 
his  chief  attention, — for  by  correct- 
ing it,  he  may  prevent  the  formation 
of  tubercles,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
consumption. 

The  immediate  process  by  which 
tubercles  are  produced,  is  involved 
in  much  obscurity.  It  may  be  the 
peculiar  action  of  the  extreme  ves- 
sels totally  unconnected  with  inflam- 
mation, or  even  with  increased  ac- 
tion; nay,  it  is  just  as  likely  that 
they  may  be  the  result  of  a  morbid 
diminution  of  action.  In  persons, 
however,  strongly  predisposed  to 
tubercular  disease,  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  catarrh,  or  of  pulmonary 
inflammation,  may,  by  keeping  up  a 
degree  of  congestion  and  irritation 
of  the  lungs,  give  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  tubercles  at  an  earlier  period 
than  would  otherwise  have  happen- 
ed, or  even,  in  nicely  balanced  cases, 
determine  their  occurrence.  Dr  Clark 
thinks  with  Dr  Todd,  and  some  other 
pathologists,  that  the  real  cause  of 
tubercles  is  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  general  system,  hereditary  in 
some,  and,  in  others,  induced  by  a 
series  of  functional  derangements, 
ultimately  affecting  the  whole  ani- 
mal economy. 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  Dr 
Clark  proceeds  to  point  out  some  of 
the  leading  symptoms  by  which  this 
state  is  characterised, — premising, 
that  it  is  more  easily  recognised  than 
described;  for  the  affection  being  a 
progressive  one,  its  signs  are  more 
or  less  manifest  according  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  exists. 

First,  the  countenance  is  generally 
paler  than  natural,  though  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  without  any  apparent 
reasoji,  it  is,  in  this  respect,  subject 
to  striking  changes.  These  are  very 
remarkable  where  there  is  much  co- 
lour. Now,  there  is  a  general  pale- 
ness, with  a  sunk,  faded  appearance 
of  the  countenance, — now,  ;m  irregu- 
lar mixture  of  white  and  red.  In 
place  of  the  natural  gradations  in 
which  these  colours  pass  into  each. 
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oilier  in  health,  they  terminate  by 
4ktuuct  ami  abrupt  fW«,  eiviiitr  the 
hicu  :i  blotched  or  spotted  appear- 
ance. SnlJuw  complexion*  assume 
<i  peculiarly  iiiihealthful  aspect,  ex- 
liibitinir  a  dull,  h>adfii  hue,  diffused 
over  a  ireneral  pallid  jjroimd,  and 
there  is  paleness  on  the  lips.  The 
eyes  have  general  ly  a  pearly,  srla-sy 
appearance,  and  the  whole  counte- 
nance has  commonly  a  sunk  and  lan- 
guid aspect.  At  first  they  are  tran- 
sitory,— 'but  though,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  on  to  its 
close,  variable,  yet  evident  to  the 
most  cursory  observer.  The  skin  of 
the  patient  is  either  harsh  and  dry, 
or  that  state  will  be  found  to  alter- 
nate with  a  moist,  clammy,  and  re- 
laxed one.  The  colour,  too,  is  often 
changed  to  a  sallow,  and,  in  gome 
cases,  to  a  dirty  yellowish  hue ;  and 
except  on  the  cheeks,  there  is  always 
a  deficiency  of  red  vessels.  In  some 
hereditary  cases,  particularly  in  fe- 
males of  a  fair  and  delicate  com- 
plexion, the  skin  assumes  a  semi- 
transparent  appearance,  resembling 
wax-work,  and  the  veins  may  be  seen 
distinctly  through  it.  Poets  ought 
not  to  describe  the  hands  of  their 
imaginary  mistresses  as  transparent, 
except  when  they  are  conducting 
tbern,  not  to  their  bridal  beds,  but  to 
their  graves.  "Tis  a  bad  sign  of  a 
young  lady's  health  when  you  can 
see  through  her  hand  as  easily  as  her 
heart ;  and,  instead  of  a  parson,  you 
should  call  in  a  physician. 

Secondly,  the  digestive  organs  are 
very  generally  more  or  less  deranged. 
Look  at  the  tongue,  and  it  id  furred 
towards  the  base,  the  extremity  and 
edges  being  pale  and  flabby.  Or, 
wi;h  the  ba-e  furred,  the  point  and 
margin  are  redder  than  natural,  and 
often  studded  with  papillae  of  a  still 
brighter  hue.  The  former  state  of 
the  tongue  is  a  more  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  that  form  of  disease 
which  originates  chiefly  in  heredi- 
tary predisposition ;  the  latter,  of  that 
which  is  principally  or  entirely  ac- 
quired, and  in  which  an  irritated  state 
of  the  Btomach  attends  the  disorder 
ir*JM  the  beginning1,  and  often  pre- 
cede* it.  In  a  third  class  of  cases,  of 
much  rarer  occurrence,  the  tongue  is 
clean  and  natural  in  its  appearance, 
aud  thr  dJjreMive  organs  pretty  regu- 
larly  }>erfann  their  functions.'  Tlih 
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happens  chiefly,  IV  Clark  tliink- 
leniah's  in  whom  the  <!',- 
been  mainly  owing  to  hereditary  pre- 
disposition. Such  patients  hear,  and 
even  require,  a  fuller  and  stronger 
diet;  with  the  others  it  in  the  re- 
verse. 

Thirdly,  In  consumptions  the  cir- 
fiilation  K  subject  to  great  variety; 
«i  hereditary  caves,  tlie  powers  ol"  the 
heart,  Dr  Clark  thinks,  are  commonly 
under  the  ordinary  standard,  while 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  i-«  uvne- 
rally  ahove  It,  and  palpitation  i*  not 
an  unfrequent  symptom.  Indeed,  he 
thinks  that  a  small  feehle  heart  is  a 
strong-  predisposing  cause  of  con- 
sumption. 

Fourthly,  The  nervous  system  par- 
takes of  the  general  derangement. 
Sleep  is  unsound,  heing  either  dis- 
turbed, or  unnaturally  heavy  and  un- 
refreshing.  The  mind,  sympathizing 
with  the  body,  loses  its  energy ;  and 
the  temper  is  often  remarkably  chan- 
ged. In  the  purer  and  less  compli- 
cated cases  of  hereditary  consump- 
tion, there  is  generally  great  serenity 
of  mind;  the  spirits  are  often  of  sur- 
prising huoyancy,  and  hope  brini:* 
its  cheering  influence  witn  the  last 
sufferings  of  the  patient.  That  beauty 
is  the  worst  of  all  to  be  borne  by  the 
hiving  spectator  of  the  dying  one. 
But  such  a  state  of  mind  is  far  sel- 
domer  an  attendant  on  consumption 
than  is  generally  believed,  especially 
in  those  cases  in  which  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs  leads  to  the  mor- 
bid condition  of  the  system.  Then, 
the  poor  patient  is  seen  dying  day 
by  day,  in  despondency  and  in  de- 
spair;" nor  can  there  be  a  more  try- 
ing death  to  the  most  religious  of 
God's  creatures. 

Under  the  general  term,  Consump- 
tion, then,  are  comprehended  three 
different  forms  or  stages  of  disease 
— 1st,  General  disorder  of  the  health 
— '2d,  Tubercular  cachexy — 3d,  Con- 
sumption, properly  so  called.  These- 
different  stages  may,  in  general,  be: 
distinctly  recognised  ;  but  it  is  only 
in  proportion  to  the  physician's 
powers  and  habits  of  minute  and 
careful  observation  that  the  symp- 
toms of  the  first  stage  will  be  re- 
marked, or  in  other  words,  that  ht 
will  be  able  to  detect  the  approach  ol 
the  first  tubercular  disease,  liut 
tin-*  is  the  time,  by  proper  applicn- 
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tions,  to  prevent  consumption.  If  it 
be  allowed  to  pass  by,  as  it  is  in 
many  million  cases,  then 


'•  The  trot  becomes  a  gallop  soon, 
>9'j    -dli  spite  of  curb  or  rein." 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  symp- 
toms, let  us  now  speak  of  the  causes, 
of  consumption — and,  first,  let  us  at- 
tend, with  Dr  Clark,  to  the  heredi- 
tary nature  of  the  disease. 

By  hereditary  predisposition,  a 
term  in  the  application  of  which  there 
has  been  some  confusion,  Dr  Clark 
understands  a  peculiar  condition  of 
the  system,  depending  upon  its  ori- 
ginal conformation  and  organization, 
and  derived  from  the  parents,  which 
renders  the  individual  more  suscep- 
tible, or  more  liable  to  lapse  into  cer- 
tain diseases,  than  other  persons  en- 
flowed  originally  with  a  more  healthy 
organization.  Now,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  a  child  born  with  a  predisposi- 
tion to  a  disease,  must  be  attack- 
ed by  that  disease;  but  it  will  be 
•more  easily  induced,  unless  the  con- 
dition of  the  system  which  consti- 
tutes the  hereditary  predisposition  be 
corrected  by  proper  management  in 
early  life.  In  some  families, the  here- 
ditary predisposition  seems  so  strong, 
that,  without  any  cognizable  cause, 
the  regular  actions  of  the  economy 
become  deranged,  and  the  system 
lapses  into  the  morbid  state,  which 
terminates  eventually  in  consump- 
tion. Indeed,  in  some  rare  instances, 
the  infant  at  birth  has  been  found  to 
be  labouring  under  tubercular  dis- 
ease. On  the  other  hand,  so  weak  is 
the  hereditary  predisposition  in  many 
individuals,  that  a  complication  of 
powerful  causes  long  applied  is  ne- 
cessary to  induce  the  disease.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  there  ex- 
ists every  variety  of  shade  in  the  dis- 
position to  consumption.  A  dispo- 
sition to  consumption  and  to  scrofu- 
la is  sometimes  often  transmitted 
from  parents  to  children,  by  the  de- 
teriorating influence  of  other  dis- 
eases in  the  parents  on  the  physical 
condition  of  their  offspring.  Thus, 
the  children  of  dyspeptic,  of  gouty, 
and  of  cachectic  parents,  are  very  li- 
able to  scrofula  and  consumption; 
and  this,  though  a  more  remote,  Dr 
(lark  thinks  is  probably  the  original 
source  of  scrofulous  and  tuberculous 
diseases, 
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But  the  predisposition  to  consump- 
tion is  very  often  acquired  without 
any  hereditary  taint;  no  person,  how- 
ever healthful  may  have  been  his 
original  organization,  can  be  consi- 
dered totally  exempt  from  the  liabi- 
lity to  consumption.  It  is  met  with 
in  early  infancy,  and  occasionally 
proves  fatal  to  the  octogenarian.  All 
causes  predispose  to  it  which  lower 
the  tone  of  the  bodily  health— seden- 
tary occupations — abuse  of  strong 
spirituous  or  fermented  liquors — un- 
wholesome diet.  In  humid  and  cold 
situations,  all  diseases  which  induce 
what  is  called  "  a  bad  habit  of  body." 
Mental  depression  accelerates  the 
evil,  and  in  constitutions  labouring 
under  tubercular  disease,  its  destruc- 
tive influence  is  most  conspicuous. 

But  the  origin  of  the  constitution- 
al disorder  which  Dr  Clark  describes 
as  tending  ultimately  to  consumption, 
is  very  often  to  be  traced,  he  says, 
to  the  mismanagement  of  children. 
The  seeds  of  disease,  which  are  to 
ripen  at  a  later  period  of  life,  are 
frequently  sown  during  infancy  and 
childhood — in  the  first  case  by  im- 
perfect suckling,  or  the  entire  sub- 
stitution of  artificial  food  for  the  na- 
tural and  only  proper  nourishment 
of  infants;  and  in  the  second, by  im- 
proper, and  often  over-stimulating, 
food  ;  and  a  hundred  other  causes 
connected  with  early  education.  The 
education  of  girls  is  too  often  such 
• — especially  in  boarding-schools — it 
is  needless  to  describe  it  here — as 
to  comprehend  all  the  causes  of  con- 
sumption ;  or,  if  any  be  wanting,  they 
are  soon  supplied  by  a  fashionable 
life.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  Dr 
Clark  dwells  with  much  feeling;  but 
we  have  not  room  to  follow  him,  and 
must  now  go  on  to  consider  a  change 
to  a  milder  climate  as  a  remedy  for 
that  deranged  state  of  the  health  from 
which  consumption  springs.  •'Htreq 

Before  such  a  change  is  resorted- 
to,  the  disordered  functions  of  the 
body — particularly  the  digestive  or- 
gans— must  be  corrected ;  and  that 
must  be  done,  not  by  any  violent 
means,  but  by  slow,  gradual,  and 
cautious  treatment  of  local  conges- 
tion and  irritation,  often  combined 
with  general  debility,  a  pathological 
state  which  it  requires  great  judg- 
ment and  sagacity  to  manage.  •  Tm: 
being  done,  then  the  sooner  the  pa 
tient  removes  to  a  milder  climate  the 
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better;  for  the  great  utility  of  such 
a  climate  consist*  in  no  "  hidden 
magic,"  but  in  enabling  the  patient 
to  pursue  the  restorative  system 
through  the  whole  year. 

The  misfortune  is,  that  the  period 
of  the  functional  disease  ia  too  often 
permitted  to  pass,  before  any  danger 
is  feared ;  and  that  relations  are  not 
alarmed  till  symptoms  of  irritation, 
ur  impeded  function  in  the  lungs, 
appear,  of  tubercular  disease  esta- 
blished there,  and  fast  leading  to  the 
third  and  last  stage  of  consumption. 
Even  then,  removal  to  a  mild  cli- 
mate, especially  if  effected  by  means 
of  a  sea  voyage,  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances,  may  still  be  use- 
ful— but  merely  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  general  health,  and  of 
preventing  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  lungs  and  bronchia.  Butwhen con- 
sumption is  fully  established — that 
is,  when  the  character  of  the  cough 
and  expectoration,  the  hectic  fever 
and  emaciation,  give  every  reason 
to  believe  the  existence  of  tubercu- 
lous cavities  in  the  lungs,  and  still 
more,  when  the  presence  of  these  is  as- 
certained by  auscultation — he  thinks 
that  no  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from 
change  of  climate.     Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  patient  should  try 
the  most  favourable  residences  of 
his  own  country,  or  even  wait  the 
result — it  is  needless  to  say  what  it 
will  be — amid  the  comforts  of  home 
and  watchful  care  of  friends.     It  is 
indeed  natural  for  the  relations  of 
such  a  patient  to  cling  to  that  which 
seems  to  afford  even  a  ray  of  hope. 
But  did  they  but  know, says  Dr  Clark, 
the  discomfort,  the  fatigue,  the  expo- 
sure, and  the  irritation,  necessarily 
attendant  on  a  long  journey  in  the 
advanced  period  of  consumption.they 
would  shrink  from  such  a  measure ! 
Nor  will  the  experienced  medical 
adviser,  when  he  reflects  upon  all 
the  accidents  to  which  the  poor  pa- 
tient must  be  liable,  condemn  him 
to  the  additional  evil  of  expatriation. 
Alas !  euch  unfortunate  patients  often 
sink  a  prey  to  their  disease  long  be- 
fore they  reach  the  place  of  destina- 
tion.    Almost  all — nay  all  the  rest — 
through  pain  and  suffering:,  find,  in  a 
distant  country,  an  untimely  grave. 

But  there  are  chronic  cases  of  con- 
sumption, in  which  the  disease  of 
the  lungs,  even  though  arrived  at  its 
last  stage,  may  derive  benefit  by  » 


removal  to  a  mild  climate— those  in 
which  the  disease  has  been  induced 
in  persons  little  disposed  to  it  con- 
-.titutionally,  and  in  whom  it  usually 
occurs  later  in  life  than  when  here- 
ditary. The  tuberculous  affection  in 
such  persons  is  occasionally  confined 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  system  sympathizes  with  the  local 
disease.  Residence  in  a  mild  cli- 
mate, by  strengthening  the  system, 
may  save  the  patient.  In  those  for- 
tunate, but  rare  cases,  too,  where  the 
progress  of  disease  in  the  lungs  has 
been  arrested  by  nature,  but  in 
which  a  lone  period  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  work  of  reparation  is  com- 
pleted, a  mild  climate  has  often  been 
of  great  avail.  In  nicely  balanced 
cases,  life  may  be  preserved  for 
many  years  by  constant  residence  in 
a  warm  climate — nor  would  there 
probably  be  any  consumption  at  all, 
if,  with  the  cuckoo,  we  could  make 

"  Our  annual  voyage  round  the  globe, 
Companion  of  the  spring. " 

Supposing  a  removal  to  a  mild  cli- 
mate to  be  decided  on,  which  is  the 
best  climate  ?  No  one  climate  or  si- 
tu;iti<m  is  the  best  in  all  cases.  In 
tie  first  part  of  his  book,  Dr  Clark, 
as  we  have  said,  gives  the  character 
of  the  climate  of  all  the  different 
places  resorted  to  by  invalids,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  draw  a  compa- 
rative view  of  their  respective  me- 
rits. It  was  our  declared  intention 
to  enrich  our  pages  with  much  of 
that  most  valuable  information ;  but 
this  article  has  already  grown  to  such 
a  length,  that  we  must  reserve  it  for 
our  next  Number.  Meanwhile,  it 
may  be  remarked  of  the  climates  of 
the  south  of  France  and  Italy,  that 
for  consumptive  invalids,  in  whom 
there  exists  much  sensibility  to  frost 
and  keen  winds,  and  more  especially, 
if  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea 
is  known  to  disagree  with  them, 
Rome  and  Pisa  are  the  best  situa- 
tions for  a  winter  residence.  AN  hen, 
on  the  contrary,  the  patient  labour* 
under  a  languid  or  oppressed  circiir 
lation,  with  a  relaxed  habit,  and  a 
disposition  to  congestion  or  to  hemor- 
rhage, rather  than  to  inflammation, 
and  more  especially  when  the  sea- 
air  is  known  by  experience  to  agree 
with  the  individual,  >Tice  deserves 
the  preference.  But  in  cases  com- 
plicated with  gastric  irritation,  Nice 
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is  an  improper  residence.  Indeed, 
Dr  Clark  is  of  opinion,  that  where 
this  state  of  the  stomach  exists,  no 
climate  which  disagrees  with  it,  can 
do  the  patient  good,  whatever  be  his 
other  ailments,  and  however  favour- 
able to  them  the  climate  may  be. 

The  climate  which  of  all  others  he 
thinks  the  best  suited  to  consump- 
tive patients,  generally,  is  that  of 
Madeira — for  reasons  assigned  by 
him — and  next  to  it,  that  of  Tene- 
rifle. 

.  The  profession  are  divided  on  the 
question,  whether  the  preference  is 
to  be  given  to  a  seaside  or  an  inland 
situation.  Dr  Clark,  from  all  he  has 
been  enabled  to  learn  and  observe, 
thinks  that  consumption,  ceteris  pa- 
ribusy  is  more  frequent  on  the  sea- 
coast  than  in  the  interior  j  but  still, 
that  the  greater  mildness  of  many  ma- 
ritime places,  as  of  those  on  the  south 
and  south-west  coasts  of  England, 
may  more  than  compensate  for  this 
difference,  especially  when  they  are 
resorted  to  only  for  a  part  of  the 
year.  But  of  two  climates,  the 
physical  character  of  which  being 
alike  favourable,  the  one  on  the  sea 
shore,  and  the  other  inland,  he  would 
certainly  prefer  the  latter  as  a  resi- 
dence for  a  consumptive  patient. 
There  was  once  a  foolish  idea  pre- 
valent even  in  the  profession,  that 
the  air  of  a  marshy  country  was  be- 
neficial in  consumption ;  but  scrofula 
and  consumption  are  more  frequent 
in  many  aguish  countries,  than  in 
others  of  a  different  character,  and 
an  attack  of  ague  is  surely  more  like* 
ly  to  prove  the  occasion  of  consump- 
tion than  to  prevent  it.  Thus,  in  the 
province  of  Frise,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, agues  abound ;  and  it  appears 
by  a  statistical  table  sent  to  our  au- 
thor by  Dr  Lombard,  that  consump- 
tion is  more  frequent  there  than  m 
Edinburgh.  A  humid  atmosphere  in 
a  cold  climate  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  powerful  causes  of  consump- 
tion. 

Is  a  sea  voyage  to  be  recommend- 
ed or  not,  in  cases  of  consumption  ? 
Clark  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
a  sea  voyage  is  beneficial  in  its  early 
j;es,  and  most  of  all,  when  the 

isease  is  accompanied  with  haemop- 
tysis. He  agrees  with  Dr  Gregory, 
who  expresses  this  opinion  in  his  ce- 
lebrated Conspectus,  that  the  uncea- 
;  motion  of  a  ship,  and  the  con- 


stant exercise  which  it  produces,  are 
principal  agents  in  the  cure,  while 
it  seems  also  to  act  in  a  particular 
manner  on  the  nervous  system.  Many 
striking  instances  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  sea  voyages  in  consump- 
tion are  authenticated.  They  are  also 
much  preferable  to  land  journeys,  ia 
all  consumptive  cases  which  are 
complicated  with  palpitation,  or  in- 
creased action  of  the  heart,  whether 
functional  or  depending  upon  or- 
ganic disease.  But  there  may  ex- 
ist complications,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  would  render  a  sea  voyage 
unadvisable — as,  when  there  is  much 
nervous  sensibility,  a  strong  dispo- 
sition to  headach,  and  an  irritable 
state  of  the  stomach ;  a  sea  voyage, 
it  is  plain,  must  either  do  much  good 
or  much  evil  to  an  invalid,  for  it 
works  strongly,  for  life  or  for  death. 
Dr  Clark  recommends  a  cruise—- 
and not  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  in 
the  Atlantic. 

In  place  of  sending  consumptive 
patients  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  milder 
climate,  it  has  been  proposed  to  keep 
them  in  rooms  artificially  heated,  and 
maintained  at  a  regular  temperature. 
What  says  Dr  Clark  to  this  proposal  ? 
He  says  what  seems  to  be  most  ra- 
tional, that  with  the  advocates  of 
such  a  measure,  the  state  of  the  lunga 
appears  to  be  the  only  consideration ; 
whereas,  it  need  not  be  told,  tthat 
without  improving  the  general  health, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  all  measures, 
directed  to  the  local  disease,  will  be 
fruitless.  By  such  means,  undoubt- 
edly, the  inflammatory  action  in  these 
organs  may  be  kept  down ;  but  they 
all  favour  the  very  condition  of  the 
system  which  led  to  the  disease,  and 
the  removal  of  which  condition  can, 
alone  afford  the  patient  a  hope  of  re- 
covery. Therefore,  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  consumption,  he  holds  just- 
ly such  a  measure  to  be  generally 
most  improper ;  but  in  the  advanced 
stages,  when  all  hopes  of  recovery 
have  vanished,  and  when  removal  to 
a  distant  climate  is  totally  useless, 
life  may  be  prolonged,  in  many  cases, 
by  keeping  the  invalids  in  apartments, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  regula- 
ted in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain 
the  air  in  the  purest  possible  state. 
Females,  from  their  habits,  bear  such 
a  system  of  confinement  better  than 
male8-~-and  both  eexes,  at  the  mors 


;i-i v . 'inred  periods oflite.  In  cane* of 
inflammation  ot  the  lungs,  also,  which 
IIHM-  occurred  <luiiu_r  the  winter, 
such  a  measure  ii  uood;  but  the  pa- 
tient ouirlit  certainly,  if  possible,  to 
p»->  the  tollou  hiLr  winter  in  a  climate 
where  confinement  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary,  tliat  his  general  health  may 
be  improved  by  exercise  in  the  uj>en 
air.  Comparing,  thru,  the  benefits 
likely  to  result  to  consumptive  pa- 
tient* from  a  mild  climate,  and  con- 
finement to  rooms  regulated  to  an 
agreeable  temperature,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  decided  superiori- 
ty of  the  former.  But  when  circum- 
stances preclude  the  possibility  of 
changing  the  climate,  then  confine- 
ment to  apartments  of  a  proper  and 
equable  temperature,  is  the  best 
measure  that  can  be  adopted  to  avoid 
the  injurious  e fleets  of  our  cold, 
damp,  and  variable  climate  during 
the  winter  season. 

Can  any  general  rule  be  given  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  tune  which 
a  consumptive  invalid  may  be  requi- 
red to  pass  in  a  mild  climate,  in  or- 
der to  overcome  the  disposition  to 
the  disease  ?  No.  When  it  is  had  re- 
course to  for  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
ordered health  which  precedes  tu- 
bercular cachexy,  a  single  winter 
may  be  all  that  may  he  necessary — 
when  tubercular  cachexy  is  esta- 
blished, and  still  more,  when  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  several  years 
may  be  requisite.  In  consumption, 
properly  so  called.Dr  Clark,  through- 
out the  whole  work,  expresses  his  be- 
lief that  climate,  with  rarest  excep- 
tions, will  be  of  little  or  no  service. 

When  the  disease  is  cured,  the 
patient  should  never  forget  that  it 
may,  and  indeed  will,  recur,  should 
he  expose  himself  to  the  influence 
of  any  of  its  chief  causes.  And  in 
recovering  from  a  very  bad  case,  he 
cught  to  remain  long— perhaps  for 
years — in  the  climate  which  wrought 
il.r  i  ure.  Perhaps  he  may  never 
again  be  able  to  live  in  any  other — 
nc\  er  again  be  the  man  he  once  was — 
and  infatuated  will  he  be,  if  he  lives 
a^  a  s-tronir  man  murht,  and  e\er  for- 
ce b*  tliat  both  lii?j  feet  were  once  on 
tjju  edge  of  the.  grave. 

In  conclusion,  i>r  Clark  submits 
the  following  corollaries  ns  a  sum- 
wa.ry  of  his  views  regarding  the  na- 
ture dud  causes  of  consumption,  and 
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ita  tu'atuMjnl.inorc  especially  a*  con- 
nected with  the  effects  of  climate* 

1st,  That  tutercleti  iii  tlieluugHi-oii- 
stitute  the  essential  cJiaracter  and 
immediate  cause  ot  consumption. 

:-'<J,  That  tubercles  originate  in  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  goueral  sys- 
tem. 

3d,  That  such  a  state  of  system, 
frequently  lias  for  its  cause  heredi- 
tary predisposition;  mother  instances 
being  induced  by  various  functional 
disorders ;  while  in  a  third  d 
cases,  perhaps  the  most  numerous, 
it  arises  from  the  conjoint  effects  of 
both  these  causes. 

4th,  That  consumption  is  to  he 
prevented  only  by  adopting  such 
means  as  shall  counteract  the  here- 
ditary predisposition,  where  it  exists, 
and  maintain  a  healthy  condition  <>t 
the  various  functions  from  infancy 
to  the  full  developement  of  the  body. 

5th,  That  in  the  general  disorder 
of  the  health  which  leads  to  tubercu- 
lar cachexy,  or  in  tubercular  cachexy 
itself,  and  even  when  tubercles  are 
formed  in  the  lungs,  unattended  u  ith 
much  constitutional  disturbance,  a 
residence  in  a  mild  climate  will  prov  e 
beneficial;  and  also  in  cases  of  chro- 
nic consumption,  at  any  stage,  where 
the  lungs  are  not  extensively  implica- 
ted in  tubercular  disease,  and  where 
the  system  does  not  sympathise  much 
with  the  local  disorder. 

6th,  That  in  cases  of  confirmed 
consumption,  in  which  the  lungs  are 
extensively  diseased,  and  where  hec- 
tic fever,  emaciation,  and  the  other 
symptoms  which  characterise  its  ad- 
vanced stages,  are  present,  chni 
climate  can  be  of  no  service,  and  may 
even  accelerate  the  progress*  at'  the 
disease. 

7th,  That  climate,  to  be  ellecuial 
in  any  case,  requires  to  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time— in  MMM 
cases  for  year*. 

\\e  liave  now  given,  a^  we  taiil 
we  should  dp,  the  sum  and  subht*»uc« 
of  Dr  Clark's  opinions  on  consump- 
tion. They  are,  like  all  true  views, 
simple ;  there  U  nothing  st;  -' 
about  them,  for  sagacity  never 
after  novelty,  and  wisdom 
for  what  is  strange.  1I>'  i-  . 
justified  in  his  anticipations 
book  will  be  perused  by  many  per- 
sons not  of  the  profession,  but  \\h«j 
;ue  yet  deeply  inU-rt-ted  in  the  ,MV 
ject  of  cliwaie,  m  relation  to  i 
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effects  oil  disease.  His  wish  was  to  on  the  same  sort  of  feet,  and  wear 

express  himself  in  as  plain  language  the.  same  sort  of  face,  and  use  the 

as  possible,  that  he  might  make  him-  same  sort  of  tongue  —  as  far  as  may 

self  intelligible  to  the  generality  of  be  —  with  ordinary  mortals.  And 

readers,  without  at  all  diminishing  thus  will  man  come,  in  due  time,  to 

the  utility  of  the  work  to  the  mem-  know  something  about  that  part  of 

bers  of  his  own  profession.  He  has  him  called  the  Body  —  while,  if  priests 

completely  succeeded  ;  and  we  hope  and  philosophers  will  do  their  duty 

that  other  physicians  will  lay  aside  too,  he  will  likewise  be  acquiring 

the  stilts  and  the  veil  ;  and  when  some  knowledge  of  his  other  part, 

speaking  about  diseases  which  in  one  called  the  Soul.  And  thus  will  he 

sense  may  be  said  to  be  "  their  bread  live  long  on  earth,  and  then  go  to 

and  other  men's  poison,"  will  walk  heaven. 

,eijo'iaim;  _  _ 

1o  8l:»yTl-j 

BETTER  FROM  THE    AUTHOR    OF    "  AXNALS  OF  THE  PENI>TSlfLAR  CAMPAIGNS,1' 

90     O 

•dw  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD's  MAGAZINE. 

''JTai, 

SIR, 

ON  my  return  from  the  Continent,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  I  for  the  first 
time  learned,  that  a  letter  bearing  the  respectable  signature  of  Major-Gene- 
ral Stirling,  had  appeared  in  your  Magazine,  impeaching  the  accuracy  of 
a  passage  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns,"  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  the  42d  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Corunna.  This  passage  it  may 
be  better  to  quote.  It  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  *  In  the  meanwhile,  from  some  misapprehension,  the  42d  had  retired,  and 
the  enemy  being  reinforced,  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  renew 
the  conflict.  Elvina  became  again  the  scene  of  struggle;  the  42d,  after  a 
brief  but  animating  address  from  the  General,  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
the  Guards  being  brought  up  to  their  support,  the  enemy  retired." 

In  opposition  to  the  above  statement,  General  Stirling,  in  his  letter,  has 
thought  proper  to  assert,  1st,  that  the  42d  regiment  never  did  retire  till  order- 
ed to  do  so,  when  night  had  put  a  stop  to  the  engagement  ;  2dly,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  words,  "  Highlanders,  remember  Egypt  !"  which  accom- 
panied the  first  order  to  advance,  the  regiment  received  no  address  from  Sir 
John  Moore.  In  vindication  of  my  own  accuracy,  therefore,  I  feel  called 
on  to  produce  the  authorities  on  which  my  statement  is  founded,  leaving^  it 
to  Major-General  Stirling  to  deal  with  these  as  he  may  deem  most  condu- 
cive to  the  credit  of  the  distinguished  regiment  so  long  under  his  command. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  work  of  James  Moore,  brother  to  the 
General,  which  has  passed  through  various  editions,  and  is,  confessedly, 
of  the  very  highest  authority  :  — 

"  The  General  now  proceeded  to  the  42d.  '  Highlanders,'  said  he,  '  re- 
member Egypt!'  They  rushed  on  and  drove  the  Trench  before  them,  till 
they  were  stopped  by  a  wall.  Sir  John  accompanied  them  in  this  charge. 
He  now  sent  Captain  Hardinge  to  order  up  a  battalion  of  the  Guards  to  the 
left  flank  of  the  42d.  The  officer  commanding  the  Light  Infantry  conceived 
at  this  that  they  were  about  to  be  relieved  by  the  Guards,  because  their  ammu- 
nition was  near/i/  expended^  and  he  began  to  fall  back.  The  General,  dis- 
covering the  mistake,  said  to  them,  '  My  brave  Forty-second,  join  your  comrades; 
nynmnnitifm  j.v  rominy  vp,  and  you  have  yonr  bayonet^.'  Upon  this  they  in- 
stantly moved  forward,  £c."  —  p.  350-1.  3d  edition, 

The  same  account  is  Driven,  nearly  verbatim,  by  Mr  Southey,  (vol.  i.  p. 
- 


It  'is  also  repeated  in  the  "  Annual  Register"  of  the  year  ;  in  the  "  Military 
Chronicle"  (Sup.  to  vol.  i.  p.  71);  in  the  "Journal  of  a  Soldier  of  the  71st 
Regiment  ;"  and  in  many  other  works,  to  which,  as  I  am  deprived  of  access 
toothy  military  books,  1  cannot  at  this  moment  more  particularly  refer.  If 
fVjftner  corroboration,  however,  be  required,  I  imagine  it  will  bo  amply 
y  the  folbminrr  passage  from  1-heflistorv  of  Colonel  Xapior.  th«» 
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accuracy  of  whose  information,  on  every  thing  connected  with  the  cam- 
paign  of  Sir  John  Moore,  has  never  been  disputed.  Colonel  Napier  nar- 
rates the  circumstances  connected  with  the  42d  regiment  in  the  following 
manner : — 

"  Meanwhile  the  General,  bringing  up  a  battalion  of  the  brigade  of  Guards 
to  fill  the  space  in  the  line  left  vacant  by  these  two  regiments,  (50th  and 
42d,)  the  42d  mistook  his  intention,  and  retired,  and  at  that  moment  the  enemy, 
being  reinforced,  renewed  the  fight  beyond  the  village ;  the  officer  com- 
manding the  oiitli  \vn>  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  and  Elvina  became  the 
scene  oi  a  second  struggle;  this  being  observed  by  tlio  C'omruander-in- 
Chief,  who  directed  in  person  the  operations  of  Baird's  division,  he  addre»»~ 
ed  a  few  animating  word*  to  the  42d,  and  caused  it  to  return  to  the  attack." 
—Napier,  vol.  i.  p.  — . 

Were  further  evidence  wanting  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  easy  to  pro- 
cure it ;  and  if  General  Stirling  is  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  authorities 
already  quoted  have  not  only  commanded  the  public  belief  in  tlm  country,  but 
have  likewise  been  corroborated  and  confirmed  by  foreign  military  authors, 
he  may  become  so  by  consulting  the  Histories  of  Riege)  and  Venturing 
Rocca's  "  Account  of  the  Wai-  in  Spain,"  the  "  Biographie  Universelle," 
(art  Sir  John  Moore,)  and  other  works  to  which,  should  he  wish  it,  it  will 
give  me  pleasure  to  direct  his  attention. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  the 
passage  in  the  "  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns,"  stigmatized  as  "  very 
inaccurate"  is  supported,  in  every  particular,  by  the  uniform  stream  of  au- 
thorities, from  the  period  of  the  action  till  the  appearance  of  General  Stir- 
ling's letter  in  your  Magazine.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  state- 
ments quoted,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  42d  regiment,  in  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  have  been  successively  put  forth  by  military  writers  of  the  highest 
popularity  and  distinction,  and  that  it  is  only  after  an  interval  of  twenty-one 
years,  that  a  contradiction,  addressed  to  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  least 
authoritative  of  their  number,  has  at  length  been  hazarded.  How  to  account 
for  tiii-  circumstance,  I  confess  I  know  not  That  the  statements  alluded  to 
should  never,  during  so  long  a  period,  have  fallen  within  the  observation  of 
those  able  and  interested  to  correct  them,  if  erroneous,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive; yet  had  General  Stirling  not  been  ignorant  of  all  that  I  have  in  this 
letter  obtruded,  perhaps  somewhat  unpleasantly,  on  his  notice,  I  am  sure  hit* 
candour  would  have  led  him  to  accompany  his  charge  of  inaccuracy  with  a 
confession  that  a  narrative  of  facts,  substantially  the  same  with  that  objected 
to  in  the  "  Annals,"  had  been  given,  in  almost  every  history  that  had  pre- 
viously appeared,  without  contradiction,  either  from  himself  or  any  other 
officer  present  in  the  engagement. 

I  have  now  done.  Whether  the  statement  of  General  Stirling,  put  forth  after 
so  long  and  unaccountable  a  silence,  or  that  given  by  the  authorities  already 
quoted,  may  be  held  most  entitled  to  credit,  is  to  me  matter  of  the  most  perfect 
indifference.  It  is  enough  for  my  complete  vindication,  that  at  the  period  when 
my  history  was  written,  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  on  which  I  founded 
had  remained  unquestioned  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  nay,  at  this 
very  momant  have  received  no  public  contradiction.  I  have  now  only  to  assure 
General  Stirling  that  he  has  my  best  wishes  in  the  task  he  has  thus  tardily 
undertaken,  of  vindicating  even  from  the  possibility  of  reflection  the  repu- 
tation of  a  regiment  whose  conduct  upon  all  occasions  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  very  creditable.  General  Stirling,  however,  de- 
ceives himself,  if  he  supposes  that  such  authorities  as  those  L  have  quoted, 
\rhos6  accounts  have  long  since  become  part  of  the  Military  History  of 
Europe,  are  to  be  answered  by  a  few  sentences  in  a  Magazine,  however 
extensive  its  circulation. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF 
«  ANNALS  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  CAMPAIGN." 

(I  O  MMtfll  WWOX-9701  - 
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XPH  A'EN  SYMnOSin  KTAIKHN  nEPINISSOMENAHN 
HAEA  KftTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOHOTAZEIN. 

2. 
PHOC.  ap  Ath. 

[  This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides, 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaning,  "  'Tis  RIGHT  FOR  GOOD  WINEBIBBING  PEOPLE, 

NOT  TO  LET  THE  JUG  PACE  ROUND  THE  BOARD  LIKE  A  CRIPPLE; 
BUT  GAILY  TO  CHAT  WHILE  DISCUSSING  THEIR  TIPPLE." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis  — 
And  a  very  fit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.} 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr. 

SCENE  —  Saloon  of  the  New  Premises,  45,  George  Street.  TIME  —  Eight 
o'  Clock.  PRESENT  —  MESSRS  BLACKWOOD,  NORTH,  CRAIGELLACHIE,  SEWARD, 
SHEPHERD,  JAMES  BALLANTYNE,  BULLER,  SANDY  BALLANTYNE,  ROBERT 
HOWIE,  ARCHITECT  HAMILTON,  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER,  MODERN  PYTHAGO- 
REAN, DELTA,  MULLION,  JOHN  WATSON  GORDON,  LAWRENCE  MACDONALD, 
TICKLER,  ROBERT  GIBB,  JOHN  GREENSHIELDS,  Assistant  Chaplains,  REV. 
JOHN  KNOX,  and  SAMUEL  SOUTH,  and  "  the  Rest." 

(PICARDY,  MON.  CADET,  KING  PEPIN,  SIR  DAVID  GAM,  TAPPIETOURIE, 
SQUINTUM,  BANDY,  and  the  PECH,  in  attendance,  in  the  act  of  depo- 
siting the  Dessert.) 

SHEPHERD  (holding  up  his  hands.) 
What'n  frutes  ! 

NORTH. 

Watson  Gordon,  my  dear  fellow,  study  the  Shepherd.    That's  the  FACE! 

JOHN  WATSON  GORDON  (smiling.) 
I  have  it 

TICKLER. 

In  the  attitude  of  prayer,  like  a  Covenanter  on  a  hill  side. 
ASSISTANT  CHAPLAIN  KNOX  (austerely.) 

Denouncing  wrath  against  old  sinners.  Mr  Tickler,  remember,  sir,  where 
you  are,  and  no  sneers,  however  slight,  at  the  ordinances  of  religion. 

TICKLER. 

Poo  —  poo  —  Jack  —  times  are  changed  since  those  of  your  old  fierce  Pro- 
genitor. You  must  learn,  sir,  to  accommodate  your  zeal  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  No  human  ears,  however  long,  ever  heard  Timothy  Tickler  sneer, 
however  slightly,  at  any  religious  ordinance.  When  any  bigot  says  so,  "  I 
tell  him,  if  a  clergyman,  he  lies." 

ASSISTANT  CHAPLAIN  KNOX. 

Sir,  your  cloth  protects  you.    Crack  that  nut. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pity  me  the  day,  what's  a'  this?  You  twa  fechtin'  afore  the  frute!  And 
sic  a  flush  o'  fi'Ute  as  never  was  set  doon  afore  mortal  man  syne  the  Fa'  ! 

ha'e  prickly  peeramids  ye  ca'  pineapples  ?  O,  sirs  !  but  thae  hae  a  sweet 
;ent,  just  like  that  o'  a  lassie's  breath,  sittin'  wi'  her  love-locks  inside  o'  a 
)odie's  plaid  on  the  breezy  brae. 

NORTH. 

A  fragrant  simile,  James, 
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SHEPHERD.  '  •  '•••'! 

And  what  orangers  !  yellower  imr  bloom  or  whims,  t^oudeu  ha's  in<! 
drapped  frae  trees  in  tin-  Hesperidi"*.  (irapes  and  orroxets  gloriously 
glowin',  "  in  linked  sweetness  lang  drawn  out,"  a'  romi'  the  Oval,  anil 
tastily  interspersed  \\  i'  what  can  bo  naething  HJBe  but  pearlies  and  nec- 
trins,  wi'  here  and  there  a  bonny  ha-ket  «•'  plooms  ami  cherries,  s.lterna- 
tin' wi'  blushin'  bankso' strawberries— audanH  sprin<:  and  owtumu  liad melt- 
ed into  une,  the  entire  table  beautified  u  i'  n  boundless  prodigality  o' 
Howers  !  The  hail  Botanic  and  Experimental  (Gardens — baith— maun  line 
been  roopit  to  furnish  forth  thnt  unparalleled  Yepergne.  You  micht  dream 
that  some  angel  had  crushed  the  arc  o'  the  rainbow  the^elner  into  a  1m', 
and  lettin't  fn'doon,  in  the  midst  o' our  festivities,  frae  the  showery  hea- 
ven i ! 

Mil  1.  VURKNCE  MACDO.VAUJ. 

Beautiful ! 

MIKPHKRD. 

Chaplains— nae  sic  dessert  was  ever  devoor'd  in  Paradise.  Thiuk  you  'i 
was  on  the  left  or  the  richt  bank  o*  the  EuphraAvi 

ASSISTANT  fllAPLAlN  SOUTH. 

Milton  says, 

"  Southward  through  Eden  ran  a  river  large." 

SHEPHERD. 

And  hoo  got  Adam  and  Eve  across  r;  There  were  nae  brig^R  in  thae  days 
— but  aiblius  they  cou'd  baith  swoojn  and  flee.  For  licht,  licht,  sir,  mnuu 
their  bodies  as  weel  as  their  sowles  hae  been,  afore  thoy  were  clogged  wi' 
sin.  They  needed  neither  fins  nor  wings  then — their  frames  in  specific  gra- 
vity less  dense  nor  the  living  elements.  But  the  "  taste  o*  that  mortal  friite 
brocht  death  into  the  warld,  and  a'  our  woe,"— although  there's  nae  use  in 
yawmmerin'  about  it  noo — sae,  Mr  De  Qunshy,  I'd  thank  ye,  sir,  to  rax 
me  ower  an  aipple.  .  . 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

In  the  juice  of  .the  apple,  in  rind  equally  with  core,  there  is  lodged,  Mr 
Hogg,  a  mysterious  power  of  affecting  the  human  tooth,  so  as  tu  produce, 
if  not  a  painful,  yet  an  uneasy  sensation,  of  a  very  peculiar  and  indescriba- 
ble kind,  vulgarly  called 

SHEPHERD. 

Set  tin'  your  teeth  on  edge.  It's  no  sae  bad's  keeping  a  body's  uiooth  wa- 
terin.'.  Fling  me  ower  the  great  big  muckle  red-cheeked  ane,  that  seems 
hotchin*  half-a-di/zen  lesser  aries  aff  its  gawcey  ehouthers. — Weel  booled 
and  weel  keppit !  You  and  me,  sir,  would  mak  twa  gran'  cricketers.  Noo, 
freens,  crack  awa — for  I'm  no  gauu  till  speak — till  I've  sookit  the  seeds. 

MR  BLACKWOOD  (to  MR  NORTH.) 

My  dear  sir,  should  we  not  have  toasts  ? 

NORTH. 

No,  Bailie,  if  you  please,  not  till  the  time-piece  chimes — Ten.  Mean 
while,  gentlemen,  this  is  Liberty-Hall.  Mr  Blackwood  and  I — Pre«iden 
and  Vice-President  of  the  I'nited  States 

«^    ^taiiil  SHEPHERD. 

sitiin'  in  your  ann-chairs,  wi'  red,  stuffed,  leather  backs  and  bottoms 
when  a'  the  lave  o'  us  hae  our  hurdieson  the  hard  thinner,  nae  support  ara 
.for  our  spines,  and  nane  ither  for  our  elbows  but  the  edge  o'  the  aik-table 
And  that's  leeberty  and  equality!  But  afore  a's  dime,  pride  may  get  a  fa', 
line  an  ee  to  North's  chair  about  cock-craw.  There  hae  been  some  aul< 
lines  tloatine  about  the  Forest — for  some  thoosan  years — thnt  may  be  nio 
dernee/ed  thus — prophesying — gin  my  interpretation  be  richt — that  I  wfl 
born  to  be  an  usurper. 

TICKLER. 

's  head  brought  to  the  block  for  having  dethroned  our  .Sovweig 
nl  the  Kinir!  i-tvi«N  mtJuB+mimi 


SHFPHERIJ.  -  vflMft  fajMttaMMfe. 

The  Seabellin'  leaves  dnurkly  liHit  sae, — an'  I  wou'd  wish  to  hear  mv  auli 
lit-  Kdward  Irvine- — niony  a  jug  liae  we  tw^ drained 
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a'  in  a  douce  sober  way,  and  never  aneuch  to  produce  either  an  apocalypse 
or  an  apoplexy — try  his  liaun'  at  its  interpretation.  The  close  o't's  1*0  canny, 
like  the  wutches  warnin'  to  Macbeth. 

"  Much  I  long,  yet  fear  to  try, 

The  long- forgotten  prophecy." 

NORTH. 

Sing  out,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 


When  Bjiwdrons,  wi'  her  mousin  paw, 
Deohts  her  face,  the  rains  mill  fa' 
As  they  wou'd  ding  down  roof  and  wa', 
Tour  and  turret,  rocks  and  a', 
In  Yarrow  drooniii'  Newark-lia'. 
An'  when  the  Hoggie  frae  his  stye, 
Sees  hoo  the  wund  blaws  in  the  sky, 
Snoking  wi'  his  snout  on  high, 
Grunts  to  man,  "  'tis  all  my  eye," 
Foreseeing  some  strange  destiny. 
When  the  Big  Bore  rushes  forth, 
Like  a  man  o'  war  and  worth, 
Bearin'  doon  upo'  THE  NORTH, 
Where  rules  the  king  o'  a'  the  earth, 
Whom  a'  the  natives  serve  wi'  mirth. 
Then  that  Sovran  frae  his  chair, 
Prooder  than  the  Prince  o'  Air, 
Aneath  tlie  deas,  wi'  lady  fair, 
Ane  IMawga,  proudly  seated  there, 
By  men  ycclyped — Christopher, 
At  the  wee  sma'  hour  will  snore, 
And  by  that  Beast  be  couped  ower, 
Senseless  on  the  holy  floor. 

Swinkiim — Sanctum — Swiggamore  ! 
The  Big  Boar  then  his  body  busks 
Wi'  bristles,  arid  his  snout  wi*  tusks. 
And  scorn  in'  mair  to  feed  on  husks 
Fearsomely  his  pig-tail  whusks  ! 
Trummlm'  to  be  torn  lith  and  limb,. 
The  Leddy  Mawga  looks  at  him  ; 
The  Gracefu'  gazin'  on  the  Grim, 


Wi'  dewy  een  in  smiles  tliat  sw-im, 
On  misty  nights  like  starnies  dim, 
And  sings  a  sang  that's  like  a  hymn, 
Fraeane  o'  heaven's  ain  seraphim  ! 
Then  a'  at  aince,  the  Big  Boar  grows 
Intil  a  man  wi'  bauld  brent  brows, 
A  Shepherd  singing  sweet  verse- vows, 
Wha  in  his  plaid  the  Leddy  rows  ! 
People  !  sure  'tis  strange  to  see 
The  Twa  seated  on  that  settee — 
Where  the  Cross- Bearer  used  to  be, 
Conspicuous  far  owre  land  and  sea, 
The  steadfast  pole-star  o'  the  free  ! 
Set  him  up  to  rug  him  doon ! 
What  think  ye'o't,  my  boriny  moon  ! 
Shinin'abime  the  heech  Auld  Toune, 
To  see  a  lord  in  mortal  swoon, 
Aneath  a  limmer  and  a  loun  ? 
Set  him  up  to  rug  him  doon  ! 
But  be  it  late  or  be  it  soon, 
The  timmer  turns  to  siller  spoon, 
The  leather  brogue  to  velvet  shoon. 
Sure  sign  the  times  are  out  o'  tune, 
When  an  August  dry  as  June,    . 
(Foretold  by  him  who  reads  the  lune,   . 
In  seasons  a',  bricht,  black  or. broon, 
That  Gaelic  seer,  baith  blythe  and  boon, 
Though  deaf  as  ony  auld  deer-houn,) 
.At  Forty-Five,  in  gran'  Saloon, 
Shall  see  a  Shepherd  wear  a  croon. — 
Thus  endeth  the  prophetic  crune  ! 


TICKLER. 

Copies  must  be  sent  to  Coleridge,  Irving,  Frere,  Cunninghame,  FaLer, 
Stone,  and  all  the  other  great  interpreters  of  prophecy — that  we  may  sleep 
B.— Oh!  North  grows  pale, 

"  Uneasy  sit  the  brows  that  wear  a  crown." 

fi *     C.  _.  „  * 

NORTH. 

"  Lights— lights — lights !" 

MR  JAMES  BALLAXTYXE. 

'•'  You  hare  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the  good  meeting  with  most  ad- 
ired  disorder !" 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

'Tis  a  Saloon  of  singularly  simple  elegance— nay,  grandeur.     Except  iu 
'sonic  of  Piranesi's  dreamy  designs,  I  remember  to  have  seen  nothing,  in  tlio 
whole  range  of  architecture,  within  the  same  bounds,  so  magnificent.    Said 
*  I  the  same  bounds  ?  Yet,  I  feel  hovv:  difficult— nay,  impossible  it  would  be 
— to  pronounce  its  dimensions  : — For  so  exquisite  are  the  proportions,  fl.at 
it  seems  to  grow  upon  the  eye,  the  longer  you  gaze  on  walls  and  roof,  still 
expanding  around  and  above,  till  this  table,  though  of  no  insignificant  size 
(witness  the  perfect  freedom  aflbrded  to  the  elbows  of  this  multitudinous 
assemblage)  finally  seems  in  the  centre,  even  like  a  gorgeous  flower-plot  in 
green  lawn  of  some  fairy  garden.    Of  whose  genius  is  it  the  creation  ? 

Vt>L.  XXVJII.  NO.  CLXX.  '2  B 
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Mil    111  A.    KUnol). 

The  gentleman  at  your  left  hand,  sir.  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  one 
another.  Mr  Hamilton — Mr  De  Quincy.  [Tliry  bow  and  shake  hands. 

KMiLISII  OPII'M-KATKR. 

I  lie  name*  of  Hamilton,  Hum,  and  Play  fair,  liave  long  been  familiar  to 
fame.  No  wonder  Edinburgh  is  such  a  city.  There  is  >ometliinir  sublime, 
Mr  North,  to  my  imagination,  in  its  midsummer  solitude.  Still  almost  as  a 
city  of  the  dead,  yet  Herene  as  a  city  of  the  living.  Hie  t:i  eat  stream  of  hu- 
man existence,  one  feels  is  not  dried  up,  but  only  diverted  iuto  other  chan- 
nels. One  hears  a  thousand  rills,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  cheerfully  flowing 
along  rural  valleys,  and  the  heart  is  touched  to  think  how,  far  remote  though 
they  be,  they  all  owe  their  being  to  this  matchless  metropolis.  In  shade  or 
sunshine  alike,  it  seemeth  to  me,  that  the  whole  week  is  a  Sabbath.  Gen- 
tleinen,  I  envy  the  stranger  within  your  gates.  The  dullest  wight — as  Cole- 
ridge says  of  commonplace  people  reading  Shakspeare,  or  in  dreams — 
must  become  a  poet  beneath  your  Castle  Rock — sublimer,  sir — believe  me 
— than  the  Acropolis :  Though  pardon  me  for  hinting,  that  I  am  scarce- 
ly sensible  of  the  propriety  of  the  term — when  self-applied  to  the  inge- 
nious and  learned  inhabitants — Modern  Athenians. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor  me  either — my  aipple's  dune — and  it's  hanged  nonsense.  \Vhare'8 
Pericles  ?  No  the  Provost — perfek  gentleman  though  in  a'  things  he  be — 
and  1  houp  sune  to  return  fra  Lonnuu  a  baronet.  Whare's  Eskluss,  You- 
rippidays,  and  Suffoclaes?  ,No  surely  Sir  Walter  himsell,  wi'  his  Doom  o' 
Devorgoil,  greatest  o'  a'  Scotsmen  though  he  be,  that  ever  leev'd,  or  e\er 
wull  leeve — nor  yet  \Vullison  Glass,  though  he  sings  Prince  Charlie,  and 
some  folk  sillily  swears  he  wrote  it — but  that's  a'  ma  ee — nor  yet — nane  o' 
your  lauchiu',  you  cunnin'  chiel  wi'  the  mild  een — no,  nor  you  either,  Mr 
Triangular  Delta,  though  for  truth  and  tenderness  o*  natural  feeliu',  and 
purity  and  brichtness  o'  diction,  when  describin'  the  beauties  o'  natur 
either  on  sea  or  shore,  but  mair  particularly  the  sweet  sadness  o'  spring, 
when  first  she  walks  outoAver  the  braes  wi'  a  garland  o'  primroses  round 
her  sunny  hair,  and  is  playing  like  a  wean  amang  the  lambs,  I  ken  na  amang 
our  poets  the  match  o'  my  freen  Mr  Moir  o'  Mussclburgh,  surgeon  though 
•he  be, — and  fearsome  to  think  o' !  in  the  way  o'  his  profession,  during  his 
college  days  doubtless  a  dissector  o'  dead  bodies  I 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James.   But  not  of  him — "  gentle  lover  of  nature," — could  it  be  said, 
as  of  some  that  shall  now  be  nameless,  in  the  language  of  Wordsworth, — 
"  We  murder  to  dissect!" 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  faith, — he  wou'd  na,  gin  he  cou'd  help  it,  brush  the  gold  or  silver 
dust  aff  the  wings  o'  a  butterflee, — accep,  maybe,  gin  it  were  an  unco 
rare  ane, — an  unique  in  the  red  and  broon  mottledness  o'  its  striped 
and  starry  beauty,  sic  as  that  Prince  o'  the  Air,  the  Emperor  o'  Morocco. 
And  then,  ablins,  Delta  might  bring  his  heart  to  shy  his  beaver  at  it,  for  the 
sake  o'  sceence,  Jamie  Wulson,  and  the  College  Museum.  An'  there's  just 
sic  another,  the  very  like'u  o'  him  in  genius  and  humanity,  the  Modern 
Pythagorean,  owre  by  yonner — dinua  blush,  sirs — take  a  lesson  frae  me,  and 
no  be  sac  blate — wha  wou'dua  grudge  gettin'  out  o'  his  warm  bed  at  the 
mirkest  hour  o'  a  snaw-drivin'  midmcht — and  thinkiu'  uae  mair  o'  the  fees 
than  the  flakes — to  dive  doon  into  the  cellar,  or  munt  up  to  the  garret  o' 
some  lane  wi'  a  laigh  vulgar  name,  to  prolong,  if  possible,  the  wee  bit  pee- 
pin'  life  o'  a  span-lang  bairn,  or  that  o'  some  auld  bed-ridden  granny  wi'  a 
criuklin'  cough,  in  the  last  stage  o'  natur's  consumption.  And  mind  ma 
words,  sirs ; — the  doctors  that's  no  deaf  to  the  cry  o'  the  puir,  when  wrast- 
lin'  wi'  deatli  in  an  auld  clay-biggin,  will  be  amang  the  verra  first  to  be 
ca'd  in  till  the  rich  man's  best  bedrooms,  in  houses  in  fashionable  squires, 
for  does  na  ae  Godregu  over  all,  and  whare'e  the  difference  in  the  heart's 
pulsations  atween  that  o'  ony  twa  meeserable  mortal  creatures  • — But  the 
wine's  stanniu'  wi'  me — there — that's  garrin't  spin! — (The  Shepherd  with 
yreat  vdtemencc  sends  one  of  the  cut-crystal*  off  irsyiming,  and 
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a  smash,  as  of  icebergs  clashing  in  the  North,  Sea.) — Mercy  me  !  I'm  dumb- 
foimdr'd, — what  a  stramash  ! 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

Never  mind,  my  dearest  James,  that  sentiment  was  worth  a  shiver. 
(Enter  PICAROY,  I'M  consternation  with  /its  Tail,  and  the  fragments  are  re- 
moved, table  swept,  and  decanters  replaced,  as  if  by  magic.) 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  blin'. — But  what's  this?  Was  na  there  a  split  bombshell  the  noo 
blawn  to  flinders  on  the  table?  I  surely  hae  na  been  sleepin'  already;  sae 
it  caunna  hae  been  a  dream. 

NORTH. 

You  really  ought,  James,  at  your  time  of  life,  to  keep  a  tighter  rein  on 
your  imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  would  you  daur  to  tell  me  to  my  face,  that  there  was  nae  broken 
bottles  ? 

NORTH. 

Not  so  much  as  the  taperest  wine-glass  wire-woven  into  almost  in- 
visible attenuity.  That  comes  of  being  a  poet!  You  are  all  subject  to 
strange  delusions. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  weel,  sir.  Yet  I  thocht  I  baith  saw  and  heard  the  battle  p'  the 
bottles,  as  distinctly  as  ever  I  saw  and  heard  a  flicht  o'  fairies  alichtin'  on 
a  green  knowe,  aff  theiiv  silver-ringing-reened  horses,  and  a'  dauncin,' 
haun  an'  haun,  in  a  ring,  roun'  their  statelier  queen. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

Mr  Jeems  Hogg — for  that's  your  name,  I  understan' — there's  no  sic  a 
place  in  a'  Scotland  for  fairies,  as  the  Mearns  Muir. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Mearns  Muir  ?  Whare's  that,  sir  ?  and  wha,  may  I  speer,  may  ye  be 
yoursell  ? 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

You  may  ask  that  at  Mr  North.  The  Mearns  Muir,  gentlemen,  lies  half- 
way atween  Glasgow  and  the  Kingswells — and  many's  the  time,  Mr  North, 
there,  and  me  has  louped  owre  its  hags,  andsoomed  owre  its  lochs.  I  ance 
saved  his  life — I  glory  in  tell'n't — when  some  cursed  kelpie  had  bund  his 
legs  wi'  the  cords  o'  the  water-lilies,  and  naething  was  to  be  seen  o'  him, 
but  something  yellow  aneath  the  water,  and  a  heap  o'  bells  frae  his  gurglin' 
mooth,  as  his  head  was  ance — twice — thrice — coming  up  to  the  surface. 
Faith  I  rugged  the  rapes  asunder  like  wunnlestraes,  and  brocht  him  to 
the  side,  by  his  lang  yellow  hair  in  my  teeth,  just  as  you  may  hae  seen  a 
"2 \vfoundlander  wi'  a  wild-swan.  Had  he  been  droon'd,  there  wou'd  na 
hae  been  a  dry  ee  in  a'  the  parish. 

SHEPHERD. 

His  lang  yellow  hair! !  Lookin'  at  the  bald  pow  o'  him,beggin'  your  par- 
**  i^  Mr  Robert  Howie,  that  does  seem  an  unco  lee-like  story. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

These  are  hardly  the  manners,  Mr  Swine,  that  we're  accustomed  to  about 
ic  Mearns  Kirk.  But  his  hair  was  yellow, — and  hoo  lang  it  was,  ye  may 
less,  when  I  tell  you,  that  Meg  Whitlaw  used  to  say  it  reminded  her  o' 
ic  Northern  Streamers. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  wha  was  Meg  Whitlaw? 

NORTH. 

Hush,  James,  hush!  And  beware  how  you  quarrel  with  my  old_friend, 
Job  Howie. 

SHEPHERD. 

Here's  to  you,  sir ;  ma  faith,  you're  a  buirdly  chiel  yet — but  gin  I  hae  ony 
skeel  in  foeshionomy,  you  wou'd  rather  offer  an  open  haun  than  a  close  neif 
to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

f  tieVer  feared  to  offer  either  to  the  face-o'-clay,    But  I've  clean  gien 
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owre  the  ferhtin',  svne  1  settled  the  ha^h  0'  iilark  Carey,  the  King  o'  the 
Gipsies. 

-in  i-ncitn. 

An'  are  ye  the  hero  that  did  that  glide  job  to  the  kintra?  Here's  to  you 
again,  sir— for  Black  Kiner  Carey  was  the  terror,  for  years,  o*  a'  the  Bor- 
ders, and  gaed  travellin'  Scotland  thorough,  wi*  his  Wives  and  cuddies,  fas- 
tenin'  quarrels  on  a*  the  stfong  men  he  met,  even  when  on  the  way  to  the 
kirk  on  the  Sabbath, — an  unhappy  man  o'  blows  and  blood;  and  you  ken 
yoursell  there  was  mair  nor  a  sugh  o'  murder. 

NORTH. 

In  six  rounds,  James,  on  the  high-road,  no  need  of  seconds  or  bottle- 
holders,  or  umpires,  or  referees,  Bob  smote  him  on  the  midriff,  before  all 
the  Fair ;  and  all  his  life  after,  King  Carey  was  but  a  walking  shadow. 

MR  ROBKRT  HOWIE. 

Mr  North,  you  could  always  beat  me  at  the  loupin',  and  generally  at  the 

rinuin' — the  fechtiu'  we  never  tried 

NORTH. 
There,  my  dear  Bob,  I  played  second  fiddle. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE  (laughing.) 

Aye,  sir,  that  vou  did — and  in  mony  a  gey  kittle  concert  Do  ye  mind 
the  four  Paisley  Butchers  ? 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

Mr  Howie,  perhaps  ye  will  favour  the  company  with  a  song. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

I  will  do  my  best — if  Mr  North  wishes  it. 

NORTH. 

Do,  Bob.  Give  us  Sandy  Rodgers's  masterpiece — to  the  air  of  "  Good 
morrow  to  your  nightcap." 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE  (sings.) 

"  Behave  yoursell  before  folk, 
Behave  yoursell  before  folk, 
And  dinna  be  sae  rude  to  me, 
As  kiss  me  sae  before  folk. 

"  It  wadna  gie  me  meikle  pain, 

Gin  we  were  seen  and  heard  by  nane, 

To  tak'  a  kiss,  or  grant  you  ane  ; 

But,  gudesake!  no  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk, 

Behave,  yoursell  before  folk  ; 
\M,ate'er  you  do,  when  out  o'  view, 

Be  cautious  aye  before  folk. 

«  Consider,  lad,  how  folk  will  crack, 
And  what  a  (Treat  affair  they'll  mak' 
O'  naething 'but  a  simple  smack. 

That's  gien  or  taen  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk, 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk  ;  '  vlliri 

>\>r!rie  the  tongue  (faiilcl  or  youmr 

Occasion  tocome  p'et  folk. 
1?°.<l  saod'rt 

*  It's  no  throiurh  hatred  o' n  kNs 
That  I  sae  plainly  tell  you  this, 


7tli'>n>'  n-iaainntnar*-^^11  !    *  I<Uv    U  SaU    nlnlss 

To  he  so  tea/'d  before"  folk.  >ionl  <I>aA 
»  >  A   v    it  i            i  i  Behave  voursell  before  folk, 

Behave  Toursell  before  folk  •  'fifiisqraeT 
V  hen  we're  our  lane  ve  ,,,av  &S>'ttfe'WmB9uP*  Ail«  AM 

But  liont  nane  before  fb!k. 

B  i<rt  10  ,9lil  *  i9i()om  mitt                            labins  bfi/ov/  oifvf  erj^im— Jit 


Al  .eM.  ?.smv>sfcO 
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eift  o  -gniA  9if|  .Ta-ieCJ  >b«IIFo  il«Bi{  siLr    'jjj.9L     QIITB  .nog   9i    srwo 
"  I  m  sure  wi  you  I  ve  been  as  free 


As  ony  modest  lass  should  be  ; 
U07  ol  eVreH    ^4*t  yet,  it  doesna  do  to  see  [,jh  jj,,it  mail  acft  97  si&  W 
-ioa  9rfJ  'a  fo  ,ftwi  /  S»c  freedom  used  before  folk^x  jjOBlff  -iol—  ira  .n 
-aal  ,8<>ibfw  hms  ay/f^WF*  yourself  before  folk,.  «nf[f.,7OT,  bafi?  f,™ 
sift  ol  {r,w  sdt  iro  ,,•  Behave  yoursell  before  folk;.  .)jfo  <B  no  8[9T;BI,p  «ni 
as  ;  bJolfflpr  soffit  «gwp  to  it—         r—.H^ddRg  srfj  no 
So  mind  you  that—  before  folk,ff;jrn  gg,,,  OT9ltt 


,,,  ."  Ye  tell  me  that  my  face  is  fair;  <e9(IU5t  .ebimoi  zi«  al 
9\o1ecl  .fthhiiJt  may  be  sae— I  duina  care  .^omrnm  no  ^isbforf 

.vrobBiih  ,  .  But  ne'er  again  gar't  blush  sae  sair        ;,,  jfc  bjrm    ^  eAt 

As  ye  hae  done  before  folk. 
J  Jc  yjfcn-w  Behave  yoursell  before  folk,ji5  bf)j00  {3loyr  ,M 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk ;  :;_'«innh 

Nor  heat  my  cheeks  wr  your  mad  freaks, 
But  aye  be  douce  before  folk. 

balsa  MY  "Ye  tell  me  that  my  lips  are  sweet,    .mv  Jmi,   ^       A 

Sic  tales,  I  doubt,  are  a  deceit ;  .  q  lu^|  ^1 

At  ony  rate,  it's  hardly  meet 

To  prie  their  sweets  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk, 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk ; 
Gin  that's  the  case,  there's  time  and  place, 

But  surely  no  before  folk. 

«  Ti    i       •  n       i      •      •  * 

"  But,  gin  ye  really  do  insist 
That  I  should  suffer  to  be  kiss'd, 
Gae,  get  a  license  frae  the  priest, 

And  mak'  me  yours  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk, 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk ; 
And  when  we're  ane,  baith  flesh  and  bane, 

Ye  may  tak'  ten — before  folk." 


SHEPHERD. 


Faith,  that's  just  a  capital  sang—  and  Mr  Howie,  for  sic  a  burly  carle, 
has  an  extraordinar  sweet  vice.  VVha's  he  that  Sandy  Rodgers  ? 

MR  ROBERT   HOWIE. 

Just  a  workin'  man,  sir  —  a  Glasgow  mechanic,  and  nae  mair.  Judgiu' 
fra  my  ain  experience  —  a  gey  wide  ane  amang  a'  sorts  o'  lassies  —  it's  no 
without  a  spice  o'  netur. 

NORTH. 

It  is  admirable  —  equal  to  any  thiug  of  the  kind  in  Burns.  Yet  it  and 
others—  some  pieces,  too,  of  no  little  merit,  of  a  serious  character  —  were 
written,  Sandy  has  told  us,  not  during  hours  of  leisure,but  amidst  the  bustle 
and  turmoil,  the  din  of  the  clanking  steam-engine,  and  the  deafening  rattle 
of  machinery,  while  the  operation  of  committing  them  to  paper  was  gene- 
rally performed  amidst  the  squalling  and  clamour  of  children"  around  the 
hearth,  now  in  the  pet  of  childish  quarrel,  and  now  surrounded  with  mirth, 
and  fun,  and  frolic.  And  Sandy  is  a  sober  and  industrious  man.  So,  too, 
is  my  ingenious  friend  Dugald  Moore  of  Glasgow,  whose  poems—  both 
volumes  —  are  full  of  uncommon  power  —  and  frequently  exhibit  touches 
of  true  genius. 


si.  rfaol4ilS 

And,  therefore,  nae  members,  either  o'  them,  o'  ony  Temperance  Society. 


7(« 

Temperance  Society  !  There  is  the  topmost  pitch  of  human  folly  !  A  few 
folk  with  squeamish  stomachs,  to  whom  there  would  .be  a  headach  in  a 
thimble-full  —  some  sumphs  who,  in  their  stupidity,  are  all  body  and  no  spi- 
rit —  misers  who  would  grudge  a  doit  to  save  meir  mother's  life,  or  for  a 


oUMltuVVm^. 
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ralkor  of  Glonlivct— hypocrites  who,  in  a  puMir,  would  u  ntrse  the  cup,  nor 
pass  it  to  the  rest,"  yet  put  the  bottles  to  their  heads  in  their  own  bedroom*, 
till  they  miss  the  couch  and  tumble  on  the  carpet— and  drunkards  dream- 
ing that  they  are  reformed  because  palsy— ui<  km,  bankrupt,  and  shameful- 
ly dismissed  from  a  hundred  services — to  which  add  some  score  of  snivel- 
lers a-snoke  after  singularity,  and  a  sensible  man  or  two  matt  upon  this  par- 
ticular point,  and  you  have  the  constituents  of  the  club  which  common-soiM* 
hunts  with  derision  from  among  all  honest  Christians,  and  packs  oft',  with  a 
flea  in  their  ear,  to  swig  saloop  among  the  Cockneys. 

OMNES. 

Bravo,  Mordecai ! — Well  said,  Mullion  !  Bravo— bravo — bravo ! 

NORTH. 

It  seems  now  as  if  nothing  could  be  done  in  this  world  but  by — societies  : 
societies  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge  among  the  Heathen,  and 
societies  for  putting  down  the  heathenish  habit  of  gin-drinking  among 
Christians.  I  know  a  gentleman,  who,  having  got  an  indigestion  at  an  eat- 
ing-house, is  now  setting  on  foot  "  a  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Kid- 
neys." 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw — haw — haw ! 

NORTH. 

I  assure  you,  James,  it  is  no  laughing  matter,  when  the  treasurer  comes 
for  his  subscription. 

SHEPHERD. 

Which  '11  a'  gang — every  plack  o't — like  maist  ither  religious  subscrip- 
tions— for  cat  in'  and  drinkin'  to  the  Boards.  The  richteous  overmuch  are 
awfu'  guzzlers.  For  ma  part,  I  think  the  maist  effectual  gate  o'  propagating 
Christianity  is,  in  a  lawfu'  way,  to  propagate  Christians. 

TICKLER. 

So  many  missionaries  think,  James ;  and  the  plan,  I  believe,  has  been 
very  successful  in  the  South-Sea  Islands. 

CHAPLAIN  KNOX. 

Of  late  years,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  that  sys- 
tem have  been  in  a  great  measure  put  an  end  to.  There  has  been  a  refor- 
mation— and  all  our  missionaries  now  take  out  wives.  It  now  works  well. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ise  warrant  it  Hae  the  birkies  got  manses  and  steepens  ?  Ou  ay — nae 
doot— their  bits  o'  bouries  and  their  tythe  o'  yams. 

CHAPLAIN  KNOX. 

The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Our  missionaries  are  not  monks. 
Protestantism  obeys,  sanctions,  and  strengthens  the  laws  of  nature — and 
the  missionaries  she  sends  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 

"  Do  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man," 

by  cultivating  and  encouraging,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the  MATRIMO- 
NIAL AFFECTIONS,  inclusive,  as  you  know,  James,  of  all  that  is  "  wisest,  vir- 
tuousest,  discreetest,  best,"  in  poor  fallen,  yet  not  utterly  forsaken,  and  yet 
to  be  restored,  human  nature.  And  thus,  even  in  some  of  those  very  South- 
Sea  Islands,  where  Lust  was  wont  to  celebrate  his  foulest  orgies,  hath  he 
been  "  driven  among  the  bestial  herds  to  dwell ;"  and  nuptial  love,  chris- 
tianized into  chastity,  there  "  waves  his  golden  wings,"  over  silvan  huts, 
where  from  the  simple  Islanders,  savage  no  more,  is  heard 

"  The  voice  of  psalms,  the  evening-song  of  praise." 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  John  Knox,  you're  a  fine  fallow,  a  credit  to  your  kin  and  your  kinrra. 
There — consider  that  we've  sheuck  hauns.  Ton's  really  a  maist  magnificent 
muniment  on  the  wooded  lull  aside  St  Mungo's  Cathedral, that  Glasgow  has 
erecked  to  your  great  progenitor.  "It  shines  weel  where  it  stauns."  Mi- 
South,  your  Episcopawlian  brither  hansel',  admires  Scotland's  root-and- 
branch  Ecclesiastical  Reformer. — Dinna  ye,  sir  :- 

CHAPLAIN  SAMIEL  SOITII. 

I  do,  Shepherd.  Reformation,  in  Church  and  in  Stntr,  is  always  charac- 
terised by  the  character  of  the  times,  the  people,  and  the  prime  agents  whom 
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Providence  sends  to  consummate  the  work.  A  John  Knox  was  needed — 
and  a  John  Knox  was  sent — from  heaven,  James,  as  all  good  and  great  men 
are,  who  perform  God's  behests  on  earth. 

SHEPHERD. 

An'  that's  your  creed  ?  There— consider  that  we  hae  sheuck  hauns. — 
What's  the  meanin'  o'  this  seelence  ?  The  weght  o'  the  wee'st  bool,  trun- 
tled  owre't  by  a  wean,  '11  break  the  first  invisible  veil  o'  ice  let  drap  on't 
frae  the  finger  o'  frost  on  the  blue  breest  o'  a  bit  lochie,  but,  ere  lang,  the 
surface,  solid  as  a  stane-floor,  wull,  without  ever  gein  a  crack,  support  twa 
parishes  at  the  curlin'.  Let's  hae  a  thaw. 

TICKLER. 

Nothing  comes  so  near  my  imagination  of  the  day  of  judgment,  as  a  "  sud- 
den syncope  and  solemn  pause"  at  an  after-dinner  table — when  the  com- 
pany look  as  if  they  knew  not  whether  they  had  lost  or  won — when  the  glib 
cannot  even  stammer — the  stammerers  become  tongue-tied — and  the  tongue- 
tied  stare  as  if  they  had  been  born  dumb.  The  silence  finally  gets  so  in- 
tense, that  it  is  absolutely  louder  than  thunder. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  maist  insane  solecism,  Mr  Tickler.  That  a  negative  quantity 
should  hae  the  power  o'  the  square  rute  o'  an  infinite  series  o'  incalculable 
nummers  ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  admire  the  rare  intrepidity  of  the  man,  of  whom,  on  such  an  awful  oc- 
casion, the  liberated  and  grateful  company  would  say,  with  Coleridge,  could 
they  speak,  "  He  is  the  first  that  dared  to  burst  into  that  silent  sea." 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

The  idea  that  such  silence  is  louder  than  thunder — so  far  from  being,  my 
beloved  Shepherd,  an  insane  solecism — (an  expression,  by  the  way,  dark 
with  the  unintelligibility  of  true  genius) — seems  to  me,  Mr  Tickler,  rather 
to  fall  short  than  to  transcend  the  feeling  of  such  a  moment,  in  itself  a  cen- 
tury. The  thunder  which  such  silence  resembles  is  too  loud  for  the  ear 
of  man  to  hear  it  except  in  the  faintest  degree — and  finally  becomes,  I 
humbly  think,  more  like  the  breathless  hush  that  precedes  the  earthquake 
— when  man  and  beast  seem  all  insensate  as  mute  statues,  and  the  soul 
scarce  conscious  of  its  existence  is  felt  as  Death-in-Life. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  believe,  Doctor,  that  the  use  of  opium  is  frequent  among  the  working 
classes  in  manufacturing  towns  ? 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

It  is,  sir. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATEE. 

Do  you  approve  of  it  ? 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

I  should  wish  to  speak  with  diffidence — with  deference — in  the  presence 
of  a  man  of  distinguished  genius,  who  is  himself  a  living  and  an  illustrious 
proof  that  opium,  even  when  taken  in  quantities  that,  before  the  publication 
of  the  "  Confessions,"  would  have  seemed,  to  physicians,  in  the  country  at 
least,  incredible — of  the  effects  of  the  distillation  from  the  poppy.  Yet,  that 
these  effects  are  always  pernicious,  and  often  fatal,  when  the  use  of  opium 
has  been  carried  to  any  excess,  is — I  speak  humbly — in  my  opinion,  the  ge- 
neral rule,  not  Aveakened,  perhaps,  by  one  splendid  exception.  There  are 
in  the  human  constitution  such  extraordinary  idiosyncrasies,  that  no  phy- 
sician will  be  so  rash  as  to  assert  that  some  there  may  not  be — and  one  such, 
sir,  allow  me  to  say,  must  be  yours — with  which  opium  takes  kindly,  and 
acts  so  as  to  induce  over  the  mind,  not  weakness  and  obfuscation,  but 
strength  and  brightness  of  all  the  intellectual  powers.  I  should  assuredly 
think  so— reasoning  either  a  priori — if,  indeed,  such  reasoning  can  be  ap- 
plied pure  in  medical  science — or  from  induction. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER,  ".-, 

Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  the  opinion  you  now  express  is  entirely  that 

which  I  should  have  expected  from  the  author  of  the  "  Anatomy,"  one  of  the 
^Tfxn  [jiDnVTn  .noTTBnrfoJTiwi     rmfuiT; 
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ni'M  in?i'tu.>M«  nml  philn-rtphirjil  Tn-ntis.-s   which  have,  in  our  d:iys,  heen 
cMftrRifliferi  to  nif«lic:il  -etenre. 

MODKRN  PrTlfAJOOHKAN. 

br3f  irf0r&  irlflp— in  my  estimation— I  assure  you,  sir,— nothing  l.ut  a  humble 
thesis. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

AM  11  you  ho  «n  good,  sir,  a*  to  inform  in.-,  from  your  own  experience, 
Whether  von  think  opium  or  spirituous  liquors,  taken  for  tin'  same  purpose, — 
we  shall  suppose  nt  proscnt,  intoxication, — be  the  more  hurtful  ';  1  put  the 
question,  sir,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  introduced  a  fe\v  minutes  ago 
by  Mr  North — and  so  very  picturesquely  painted  by  MrMullion — on  Tem- 
-ooieties. 

BIODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

Let  me  confine  myself,  sir,  first  to  the  moral  question.  Spirituous  liquors 
irritate  the  blood  and  the  brain,  and  excite  to  wrath—  rage — fury — and  the 
most  mortal  quarrels.  Thence  many — most  of  the  violent  crimes  that  bring 
miserable  men  to  the  gallows.  But,  sir,  no  instance  has  come  within  my 
knowledge  of  an  opium-eater — at  least  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland — having 
been  hanged. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  capital  argument — and  quite  unanswerable. 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

Again,  opium,  whether  in  pill  or  drop,  is,  I  believe,  in  this  country,  almost 
always  taken  in  secret,  or  in  parties  or  two  or  three — at  least  I  never  knew 
or  beard  of  any  member  of  an  Opium-Club.  Drunkards  congregate  tope- 
thcr — and  thence  by  sympathy — iiitenser  corruption.  Thus  disease  and  de- 
linquency are  brewed  together — and  what  have  you  but  a  poisonous  scum  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Sir,  you  speak  well  and  wisely — and  therefore  I  ask,  would  not,  in  your 
opinion,  opium  be  a  safer  substitute  to  the  poor,  for  spirituous  liquors  ? 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

From  the  premises  I  have  laid  down,  I  leave  a  gentleman  of  your  logical 
powers,  for  yourself  to  draw  the  conclusion.  But  I  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  by  the  use  of  opium,  such  as  it  is,  to  my  knowledge,  and  1 
confine  myself  to  that,  in  this  country,  less  evil — far  less — nay,  compara- 
tively little — is  done  to  the  morals  of  those  among  the  lower  classes  who  are 
addicted  to  that  drug,  than  among  the  lower  classes  by  spirituous  liquors  to 
drunkards.  This  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  number  of  those  who  take 
opium  to  excess  is  comparatively  small  indeed — nay,  among  the  poor,  I 
never  knew  one  such  case — whereas  drunkenness  fatally  is  a  national  vice, 
— with  us  almost  at  once  an  Epidemical  disease — a  contagion — and  aa  in- 
fection. 

1  M.I  I<H   01MTM-EATER. 

But,  my  dear  sir,  may  it  not  be,  that  the  moderate  use  of  opium  among 
the  working  classes  in  manufacturing  towns — and  you  seem  to  believe  that 
there  it  is  rarely  immoderate — is,  in  a  moral  view,  preferable  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquor*,  which  you  rightly  say  is  there  so  prevalently  immoderate 
as  to  deserve  the  names  you  have  now  so  eloquently  inflicted  upon  it,  and  the 
fearful  character  you  have  drawn  of  its  effects  in  your  admirable  little  book  ? 

MODERN   PYTHAGOREAN. 

This  I  will  say,  sir,  that  any  means  of  making  the  wretched  forget  or  en- 
dure their  miseries,  used  in  the  shape  of  any  other  drug,  must  be  better, 
and  that  none  can  be  so  bad  as — spirituous  liquors  used  to  such  an  excess 
ns  to  make  men  and  women  habitual  drunkards.  And  this  I  say  freely, 
without  at  all  compromising  my  opinion,  that,  among  the  poor,  the  use  of 
opium  is  an  almost  unmixed  evil. 

ENGLISH  OPH'M-EATER. 

Pardon  me,  sir, — but  in  many  cases — when  taken  medicinally — it  may 
not  be  an  evil  at  all;  for  mark  my  word — medicinally  ; — and  who  can  say, 
when  eighteen  hours'  toil  out  of  the  four-aiid-twenty  have  bowed  down  both 
soul  and  body  to  the  dnst,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  may  not  he,  in  the  best 
term,  a  blessing  ?  It  may  uot  be  what  physicians — what  even  you,  sir,  in 
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your  enlightened  humanity— would  prescribe;  but  still,  in  tlic  destitution  of 
otlier,  and  perhaps  better,  medicine, — in  the  destitution  of  sustaining  and 
restoring  food,  it  may  act  as  a  charm— and  not  as  a  baneful  charm — on 
those  whose  heart-strings  are  as  weary  as  their  backs,  loins,  and  re,ius,.  and 
who  are  thus  lulled  into  endurance  or  oblivion. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  twa  hae  exhoustsd  ths  subject.  I  never  heard  ony  question  mair 
ably  argued  on  baith  sides, — wi'  mair  caution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  mair 
sagacity;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  while  you're  baith  in  the  richt,  and 
hae  acquitted  yourselves  till  admiration,  you  hae  baith  left  it  preceesely 
whare  it  was  afore  either  o'  you  opened  his  mouth, — and,  therefore,  Mr 
De  Qunshy,  as  there  are  about  twenty  bottles  a'  stauuin  afore  you,  and 
some  o'  them  may  be  wanted,  will  ye  set  them  a-march  like  a  squadron  o' 
the  East  Lothian  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  passing  in  single  files  on  Portobello 
sands,  under  the  inspection  o'  Colonel  Ross  and  the  Staff  o'  the  Fourth 
Dragoons  •> 

MR  BULLER. 

I  never  saw  better  mounted  troops  in  my  life.  Blood  and  bone  abso- 
lutely fit  for  Leicestershire. 

MR  SEWARD. 

'Pon  honour,  they  wheeled  into  line  like  old  uns.  The  Duke  of  Rutland's 
corps  was  reckoned,  I  believe,  among  the  cracks,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  my  own  troop,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen ;  yet  in  that  last  charge,  I 
had  my  eye  chiefly  on  the  Edinborough,  and  the  Dalmahoy,  I  think  ye  call  it — 
town  and  country — and,  split  my  timbers,  if  I  ever  saw  prettier  lightning, 
or  ever  heard  prettier  thunder,  since  I  knew  a  herd  of  cows  from  a  squadron 
of  cavalry.  They  were  as  compact  as  an  electric  cloud  in  a  storm,  and 
wheeled  as  simultaneously  as  a  cloud  in  a  change  of  wind ;  yet  my  excel- 
lent friend,  Cornet  Home,  tells  me  that  they  had  been  but  a  week  on  duty. 
Why,  gentlemen,  judging  from  what  I  saw  on  Saturday,  confound  me  if  you 
are  not  a  nation  of  Centaurs. 

MR  RULLER. 

The  Edinburgh's  mess-parties  were  quite  bang-up  to  the  mark.  Tuesday's 
mess,  in  particular,  was  a  gem.  Lord  Elcho  made  the  best  chairman  I  ever 
heard  in  my  life ;  and  for  my  own  single  self,  why  I  do  not  scruple,  among 
friends,  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  carried  so  rapidly,  yet  so  impercepti- 
bly, down  the  stream  of  wit,  fun,  and  frolic,  flowing  from  one  end  of  the 
table  to  the  other,  that  long  ere  midnight,  I  found  myself  on  the  shore  of 
the  sea  of  oblivion. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  faith,  Mr  Biller,  you  and  Mr  Shooard  speak  weel  for  Englishmen. 

MR   DULLER. 

You  flatter  us,  my  good  felloAv,  but  we  both  labour  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  as  yet  but  imperfectly  acquired  the  Scotch  accent.  Had  we  but 
a  slight  smack  of  yours,  my  dear  Shepherd,  with  a  tinge  of  your  truly  Do- 
;rie  dialect,  we  might,  on  our  return  to  tongue-tied  England,  exhibit,  if  not  a 
choice,  a  passable,  specimen  of  the  unrivalled  eloquence  of  Scotchmen. 

b    r,i,v;    '..          i-.       SHEPHERD. 

That's  cuttin'.  You're  tvva  queer  deevils;  and  though  baith  married  noo, 
like  mysell,  just  as  blythe's  whan  we  took  a  shot  thegether  at  Dr  Pawr's  wig, 
when  travellin'  through  the  Highlans  that  memorable  owtuum  wi'  the  TENT. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Aye,  my  dear  bard,  that  wig  is  now  out  of  frizzle — that  skull  is  now  emp- 
tied of  all  its  Latin  and  all  its  Greek.  The  thousandth  and  one  funeral  in- 
scription written  by  the  Doctor  was  for  the  greatest  scholar,  in  his  eyes,  lir 
ever  immortalized— himself— and  all  his  erudition  is  now  buried  in  the 

dust.  -M   !J<K    Hr.U: 

foftbiboni  0<j>f£j  £i9fIv/*H«iaigR?BBm  ni  jud—tfs  ,9m 
,vBK\ya»tdHBafciieJiever  oot  ony  byeuks  £ra  jf^m  10t  .  j^  is  j{v9 
/iJotf  irwob  bsv/od  vrstS  ^Jnawj-i  VttMto&Mo  jjjo  IroJ  'aiworf  ireaJ 
J«9oY«fc  femes,  kis  Remains  are  in  seven  large  jvdyftpfUt  oi  x»od  has  (uoe 
m  ,ih  ,uo^  Q979  Jsrfvf — eoBioi»vrfq  JnnV  ad  ton  ^SPI  ?I  ^or^aeW  js , 
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MIKPHKRD. 

And  a'  buried  i'  the  »lu-t .'  That's  ruefu'!  But  what  else  ccu'.l  happen  to 
a  scholar  great  only  in  tin-  deed  tongues  ir  Ony  English  I  ever  read  o'  his  i» 
sae like Latin,  that  I  cou'd  raak  little  way  through't  without  \iii-\vi>nir-  Dic- 
tionar.  Yet  I  dinna  keu  hoo,  the  Mtylf  sei-mrd  very  gran',  and  to  »o\va 
in  my  luirs — tor  it  seldom  got  farrcr — like  the  famous  Dr  Johnston's  that 
»  rot  tin-  Kim  inilcr. 

MR  in  J.I.I. U. 

Dr  Parr,  sir,  wrote  English,  and  good  English  too ;  but  he  liked  a  long 
stride,  and  therefore  took  to  the  stilts.  But  though  strong  in  original  com- 
position— witness  his  Spital  Sermon,  and  that  on  Education — his  chief 
strength  lay  in  his  learning — he  was  a  great  scholar. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

A  great  Latin  scholar,  perhaps,  Mr  Buller — but,  pardon  me,  sir,  not  a 
great  Greek  one.  His  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  was  indeed  great 
—but  what  proof  have  we  of  his  Grecian  lore  ?  He  who  could  speak  sneer- 
ingly  of  Person's  "  Metrical  Conundrums"  could  not  have  been  a  finished 
Greek  scholar — nor 

SHEPHERD.         f 

Oh,  ma  deer  freen',  Mr  De  Qunshy — dinna  be  angry  wi'  me,  sir — but  I 
beseech  ye  no  to  spile  a  Noctes  Ambrosianee,  on  sic  an  occasion  as  this,  wi' 
ony  disputations  about  an  auld  pedant  like  Dr  Pawr.  I  ca'  on  Mr  Shooard 
for  a  sang;  for  I've  gotten  a  sair  throat  mysell,  and  I'm  no  gaun  to  sing  the 
nicht.  Mr  Shooard,  man,  sing  a  sang,  sir — and  put  an  end  to  the  dispute — 
for  I  see  by  Mr  Biller's  een  that  he  s  castin'  about  in  his  mind  for  a  rejin- 
der,  and  o'  Porson's  Metrical  Conundrums  there'll  be  nae  end,  if  the  twa 
get  intul  gripps. 

MR  SEWARD. 

I  was  so  much  delighted  with  a  stave  sung  by  Sergeant  Scott  t'other 
night,  at  the  mess  of  the  Edinborough,  that  I  begged  a  copy  from  that  incom- 

g arable  yeoman,  and  shall  attempt  it,  though  a  Southron,  to  please  the 
hepherd. — (  Sings.) 

"  Let  others  talk  of  Elcho,  "  Some  people  in  the  charging 

Of  brave  Lieutenant  Hay,  Are  shy  about  the  squeeze  ; 

Of  Donald  Home,  our  Cornet,  But  these  dress  by  their  Sergeant, 

Or  our  Staff-Sergeant  gay :  And  never  mind  their  knee*. 

Much  as  I  love  these  heroes,  And  from  the  carriage-windows 

Their  fame  a  speck  appears  Look  out  the  pretty  dears, 

To  the  row,  row,  row,  row,  row,  For  the  row,  row,  row,  row,  row, 

Of  Aitcheson's  Car'bineers,  Of  Aitcheson's  Car'bineers. 

"  Our  troop  contains  some  spoonies,  "  They  show  their  taste,  I  reckon — 

That  shame  their  bonny  nags,  For  slapping  blades  they  be — 

And  bump  upon  their  saddles  And  I'll  lay  gold  upon  it, 

Like  to  a  miller's  bags  ;  Take  captive  many  a  she. 

But  these,  our  pride  arid  glory,  Edina's  lovely  goddesses 

SH  firm  upon  their  rears,  May  well  desert  their  spheres, 

'Mid  the  row,  row,  row,  row,  row,  To  pull  raps  for  the  bear  skim 

Of  Aitcheson's  Car'bineers.  Of  Aitcheson's  Car'bineers. 

"  Sir  John  himself  doth  wonder  "  Then  rare  to  Sergeant  Aitcheso*  bnfi 

"When  they  recover  ranks,  A  bumper  now  is  due  ; 

They  come  like  claps  of  thunder.  He  drill'd  our  noble  skirmishers, 

Descending  on  our  flanks ;  He  brought  their  worth  to  view. 

In  furl,  they're  more  like  Ceritann  May  we  all  ride  together 

Than  common  cavaliers —  For  many  happy  years, 

O  the  row,  row,  row,  row,  row,  To  the  row,  row,  row,  row,  row-, 

Of  Aitcheson's  Cnr'biiieere  !  Of  Aitcbewn's  Carbineers  I'        n  oj 

(.'•I   biii,  . 
•jiiEj'ntuD  (after  great  applause.) 

Gude  I  \\kit' t  your  hioht,  Mr  Shooard  > 

MR  SEWARD. 

Six  feet  two. 
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SHEPHERD. 

You're  a  strapper  !  Oh,  man !  but  you're  wonnerfully  filled  up  sin'  we 
were  in  the  Highlands.  Then  you  looked  like  the  pole  o'  the  Tent — now 
like  the  stem  o'  an  aik  tree.  I  was  then  really  feared  for  consumption. 
At  denner  your  appeteet  used  to  be  brocht  to  a  staun-still  by  a  single  groose 
and  a  cut  o'  sawmont — but  the  day,  it  wasna  twa  o'  baith  that  wud  hae 
slackened  its  pace ;  and  I  was  as  weel  pleased  as  muckle  astonished  at  the 
poor  and  vareety  o'  your  stammack. 

MR  SEWAUD. 

Pretty  well  for  a  Southron. 

SHEPHERD. 

For  a  Southron,  said  ye,  Mr  Shooard?  Oh,  man,  I  was  but  jokin'  yon 
time !  Englishers  are  the  wale  o'  the  yirth.  1  never  shall  hae  dune  la- 
mentin'  that  I  was  na  yedicated  at  Oxford. 

MR  SEWARD. 

A  gentleman  commoner  of  Christ-Church.  You  would  have  been  a  dar- 
ling with  Cyril  Jackson,  and  taken  a  first-class  degree,  to  a  dead  certainty, 
in  Lit.  Hum. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet  it  micht  hae  deeden'd  the  sowle  o'  poetry  within  me — and  I  wud  na 
hae  lost  the  Queen's  Wake  for  a  mitre. 

MR   DULLER. 

Why,  my  dear  fellow,  had  you  gone  into  our  church,  ere  now  you  had 
been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Howley  is  not  your  senior. 

MR  SEWARD. 

And  haply  been — a  rat. 

MR  BULLER. 

Howley,  Seward,  was  no  rat. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Yet  he  squeaked  like  one. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  would  hae  made  my  father  and  my  mother  baith  unco  unhappy  to  hae 


seen  me  an  English  Yepiscopawlian  Archbishop.  They  wou'd  hae  thocht 
o'  Sharpe  and  Magus  Muir.  The  change  frae  Presbyterian  intil  Yepisco- 
pawlian would  hae  led  me,  perhaps,  like  the  lave  o'  the  bishops,  or  gae 
Feck  o'  them,  to  become  a  Papish  :  and,  in  that  case,  I  verily  believe  that 
either  the  faither  that  begat  me,  or  the  mither  that  bare  me,  would  hae 
whatted  a  kail-gully  on  my  heart. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Pray,  Mr  Hogg,  did  you  ever  serve  king  and  country  in  a  military  capacity  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  was  trumpeter  tull  the  Selkrig  Troop. 

MR  SEWARD. 

And  who,  my  bold  bugle,  taught  you  the  points  of  war  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

You  see,  sir,  when  I  was  a  callant,  it  happened  that  the  banes  o'  some 
great,  big,  muckle,  enormous  beast,  that  tnaist  likely  had  perished  in  the 
Flood,  were  dug  up  in  a  moss  that  the  Dyeuck's  folk  were  draining  intil 
awrable — a  Yelk — and  my  faither  happened  to  get  ane  o'  the  horns.  It  was 
as  soon's  a  saplin' — for  moss,  ye  ken,  's  an  antisceptic.  For  years,  simmer 
and  wunter,  I  used  to  gang  routin'  about  the  braes  by  sunset,  wi'  my  lang 
horn,  and  whan  I  grew  up,  haviu'  rather  an  ingenious  mechanical  turn,  I  con- 
trived keys  till 't;  sae  that,  afore  lang,  I  astonished  the  knowte  wi'  "  God 
tave  the  King,"  and  "Rule  Britannia;"  and  by  the  time  I  left  auld  Mr 
Laidlaw's,  I  coud  accompany  the  lassies  on't  at  ony  air  amaist  whatsom- 
ever,  and  a  bonny  accompanyment  it  was,  sir,  accepp,  aiblins,  nooand  than, 
rather  a  hue  owre  loud.  When  the  Selkrig  corp  was  raised,  a'  een  turned 
to  me  for  the  trumpeter,  and  I  obey'd  the  ca'  o'  the  kintra.  After  the  great 
elk-horn,  I  made  nae  banes  o'  the  sma'  bugle,  and  burst  about  a  dizzen  o' 
them  wi'  strecht^forrit  blastin' — but  the  captain  got  ane  cast  on  purpose  for 
me  o'  the  finest  gold,  and  it's  to  the  fore  yet,  to  survive  as  an  heirloom  in 
the  family,  without  a  flaw. 

MR  DULLER. 

The  country  is  indebted  to  my  friend  Lansdowne  for  the  disbanding  of 
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.lu'uvl  '»ii  silooi  snj  }imo  )  " 

the  moat  truly  ronstitutional  uiul  national  force  that  e\<:r  gMTON  tin-  inter- 
nal pe*C£ftt%gml  kiiurdui... 

sIlU'IIKIU). 

Ay,  aiid  the  cheapest  too,  sir.  The  verra  horses  in  plough  or  harrow 
were  indignant  at  that  measure;  and  the  ine,euister'n  cmrte  himsell,  that 
used  to  carry  the  doctor  as  chaplain,  though  nane  o'  the  rkeighcst,  had  your 
friend  the  Markee  offered  to  muiit  Juni,  after  his  nii]>atriotic  dissolution  o* 
the  Soor-Mulks,  wud  hae  funked  the  Secretary  for  Home-Affairs  outower 
the  Carter. 

.<KlrMn  BVIXKR. 

By  what  other  means  can  the  martial  spirit  of  a  people  be  «o  ini'igprated, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  being  brutalized  by  any  ot  that  ferocity  which 
almost  always  belongs  perhaps  to  your  regular  troopers  whose  duty  and  de- 
light is  in  foreign  service  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Then,  sir,  think  what  an  effek  it  had  upon  the  women  folk?  The  wife 
lookiu'  on  "our  John,"  wi'  his  formidable  fur  cap,  and  braw  regimentals  on, 
and  wi'  swurd  by  his  side,  and  naethiug  wantin'  but  mustashies  to  niak  him 
an  e  ven-doon  reglar  dragon,  wou'd  as  sune  hae  taen  their  ain  bill  by  the  horns 
as  hae  dreamed  o'  hen-peckin'  sic  a  fire-eater;  —  the  lasses,  whan  they  -aw 


their  sweethearts  chargin'  on  the  Hair-laugh  Moss,  as  the  leevin'  whirl- 
wuud  passed  by,  felt,  ilka  ane  o'  them,  that  the  nicht  afore,  perhaps,  her 
mou  had  been  preed  by  a  hero,  wha,  if  the  beacons  bleezed,  wou'd  return  to 
her  arms,  after  bavin'  driven  the  French,  wi'  Bonaparte  at  their  head,  intil 
the  sea.  Love,  sir,  you  ken,  is  aye  "  like  a  dizziness  ;"  but  in  those  days,  it 
was  a  dizziness  in  which  a'  the  warld,  and  a'  human  life,  spun  roun'  gk* 
riously  to  the  sound  o'  trumpets.  Mony's  the  time  I  hae  seen  us  Selkrig 
troopers,  gallopin'  to  drill  or  inspection,  frae  a'  pairts  o'  the  Forest,  ilka  aue 
wi'  a  hizzie  ahint  him,  Avi'  her  haun  on  his  heart  ;  while  the  hairy  caps  were 
aye  turuin'  roun',  at  every  brae,  for  some  kissing,  that  seemed  to  put  fresh 
mettle  intil  the  horses'  heels,  till  we  were  a'  at  full  speed,  like  a  marriage 
pairty  ridin'  the  double-brooz. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Drill-husbandry. 

SHEPHERD.  l3'O 

Come,  Mr  Biller,  follow  Mr  Shooard's  example,  and  gie  us  a  sang. 

MR  III   I.I.KK. 

I  will  chant  my  friend  Lockhart's  noble  strain,  "  The  Broadswords  of 
old  Scotland." 


,,;      ,^  OMNES.  ..,;]   ,,  ,';j         ,.„ 

Hear—  hear—  hear  ! 

MR  BULLER  (sings.)  }1  -ftlj  9(J  ^  t'nifJBfa 

"  Now  there's  peace  on  the  shore,  now  there's  calm  on  the  sea, 
,  ,  ,  .    Fill  a  glass  to  the  heroes  whose  swords  kept  us  free, 
-)d   iu!  Right  descendants  of  Wallace,  Moutrose,  and  Dundee. 
lol-jelf  '  Oh-  the  broadswords  of  old  Scotland  ! 

And  oh  !  the  old  Scottish  broadswords  .'  baK 

8  —  ttr.ru  i>lti:'. 

"  Old  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the  good  and  the  brave! 
Let  him  flee  from  our  hoard',  let  him  sleep  with  the  slave, 
\Vhose  libation  comes  slow  while  we  honour  his  grave.       .,„,(  K  lon 
:  u;,j  i,r,tl.  Oh  !  the  broadswords,  &c.  ,  ilfO 


[1[Mil 

Oh  !  the  broadswords,  &c.  ,,,-,„  B 

.               .  ,      ,       .  ,,          ,       , ,    .  -:i:/ii:'.-nf  moil 

-.;u,:    "  ^  *'!l  a  P«fe  %V1"1  tll(' tallen  tlu-  llv  •».«?  s"a^  clail">  \i  9i«eooq 

\\  e'll  entwine  in  one  wi-eath  avery  glorious  name,  ,1Y/0  -,9^  •onuft 
The  Gordon,  the  Ramsiy,  the  Hop«,  and  the  Graliainq..,),^)  .  n?m,  B 
All  the  broadswords,  &c. 
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"  Count  the  rocks  of  the  Spey,  count  the  groves  of  the  Forth, 
Count  the  stars  in  the  clear  cloudless  heaven  of  the  North, 
Then  go  blazon  their  numbers,  their  names,  and  their  Worth. 

All  the  broadswords,  &c. 

if)  irguolq  iii  ««•)-••  sdT     ,-IH  ,ooJ  J?<>qjR9rb  9dJ  bus  ,-^A 

,'.  «The  highest  in  splendour,  the  humblest  in  "pfi&£  ^  JoBosibni  9-wv/ 
v    Stand  united  in  glory  as  kindred  in  race,       TOtoob  'nil  ^TIBO  oJ  been 
'o  noitftfc.  the  private  is  brother  in  blood  to  his  GrilM'0  Qs^wVL  sxfo  brrarfl 
Oh  !  the  broadswords,  &c. 

' 


"  Then  sacred  to  each,  and  to  all  let  it  be, 
'Fill  a  glass  to  the  heroes  whose  swords  kept  us  free, 
foirfy/  Rig],t  descendants  of  Wallace,  Montrose,  and  Dundee.   !  1li  tlUorfJr 
Oh  !  the  broadswords  of  old  Scotland, 
And  oh  !  the  old  Scottish  broadswords  !" 

OMNES. 

Bravo—  bravo—  bravo  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Lockhart's  the  best  sang-writer  at  this  preceese  moment  in  Britain.  His 
Spanish  Ballants  ! 

MR  BULLER. 

He  ouglit  to  write  poetry.    He  has  all  the  nerve  of  Dryden. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  faith  —  even  his  ain  father-in-law  micht  staun  in  fear  o'  him,  was  he  to 
set  himsell  to  some  great  poem.  But  John's  no  ambitious  in  that  line  ;  and 
deil  tak  me  gin  I  dinna  think  he  lauchs  in  his  sleeve  at  leeterature  a'thege- 
ther,  at  the  verra  time  that  he's  ane  o'  its  brichtest  ornaments.  —  But  did 
ye  twa  Oxonians  ever  see  a  DOWG. 

MR  SEWARD. 


MR  BULLER. 

Sir  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Did  ye  twa  Oxonians,  I  say,  ever  see  A  DOWG  ?  O'Bronte—  O'Bronte  — 
O'Bronte  ! 

[O'BRONTE  bursts  open  the  door  of  the  Sanctum,  and,  placing  his 
paws  on  NORTH'S  shoulders,  looks  towards  the  Eperyne. 

There's  a  pictur  !  'Twould  be  hard  to  say  whilk  fizzionomy's  the  mair 
sagawceous.  It's  a  gude  sign  o'  a  dowg,  sirs,  when  his  face  grows  like  his 
master's.  It's  a  proof  he's  aye  glowerin'  up  in  his  master's  een,  to  disco- 
ver what  he's  thinkin'  on;  and  then,  without  the  word  or  wave  o'  com- 
maun',  to  be  aff  to  execute  the  wull  o'  his  silent  thocht,  whether  it  be  to 
wear  sheep  or  rug  doon  deer.  Hector  got  sae  like  me,  afore  he  dee'd, 
that  I  remember,  when  I  was  owre  lazy  to  gang  till  the  kirk,  I  used  to  send 
him  to  tak  my  place  in  the  pew,  and  the  minister  never  kent  the  difference. 
Indeed,  he  ance  asked  me  neist  day  what  I  thocht  o'  the  sermon  ;  for  he 
saw  me  wonnerfu'  attentive  amang  a  rather  sleepy  congregation.  Hector 
and  me  gied  ane  anither  sic  a  look,  and  I  was  feared  Mr  t'aton  wud  hae 
observed  it;  but  he  was  a  simple,  primitive,  unsuspectin'  auld  man  —  a 
very  Nathaniel  without  guile,  andjaloused  naething;  though  baith  Hector 
and  me  was  like  to  split,  and  the  dowg,  after  lauchm'  in  his  sleeve  for  man- 
ner a  hundred  yards,  could  staun't  nae  langer,  but  was  obliged  to  loup  awa 
owre  a  hedge  into  apotawtoe  field,  pretending  to  hae  scented  partridges. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

A  Dowg  indeed  !  How  lie  wou'd  rug  doon  the  tinklers  !  Oh  !  Mr  North  — 
methinks  f  see  our  auld  freen'  FRO',  (celebrated  by  you  in  "  Christopher 
in  his  Sporting  Jacket"  —  the.  best  thing  you  ever  wrote,)  wha  anfe  loupit 
doon,  in  a  mistak,  after  a  hawk,  fra  the  tap  o'  the  Mearns  Castle,  and  sa  far 
from  breaking  any  of  his  bones,  on  recoverin'  his  feet,  broke  away  after  a 
poossie  that  his  fa'  had  started  fra  her  seat  on  the  brae,  and  in  snx  minutes 
flung  her  owre  his  shoulder,  like  a  moudiewart,  "without  ever  gie'in'  her 
a  turn  !  Only  O'Broute,  as  you  ca'  him,'s  slae-black,  and  Fro  was  foam-  white 
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+~}*tt  whnt  <lilV.-nMi.-o  dnf*  colour  make,  -ir,  at  ween  either  t\va  dowes  or  twa 
meni  when- bftith  are  cast  by  natur'  in  the  mai>I  perfert  inoul'  <>'  tlicir  specie, 
mid  an-  haiih  UK-  warld's  wonder  among  worriers,  and  mair  tlian  a  match 
tor  ony  tinkler  or  ony  titrei-  lliat  cvi-r  infested  the  Meanis  Muir  or  the 
(I,-,  rts  o'  VtVica  - 

MR  JAMES  HAU.ANTYM  . 

Tiic  noblest  animal,  in  the  shape  of  a  dog,  1  ever  beheld,  perhaps  with 
the  single  exception  of  Sir  Walter's  .Mania — and  he,  you  know,  Mr  North, 
was  a  deer-hound,  a  gift  from  Glengarry — and  a  finer,  a  fleeter,  or  a  fiercer, 
ne\er  swept,  in  the  storm  of  chase,  over  the  mountains  of  Badenoch  or 
Lorhaber. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

Is  he  dead  't 

MR  JA3IES  IIAI.LANTYNB. 

He  is,  Mr  Howie.  And  his  stone  image  stands,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
at  the  postern-gate  of  Abbotsford,  which  in  life  he  guarded  so  well 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

I'm  sorry  for't — for,  by  your  account  of  him,  the  two  would  have  made 
a  gran'  fecht. 

MR  JAMES  i:\II\\TYM. 

Pardon  me,  Mr  Howie — but  they  would — like  you — and — pardon  me, 
Mr  North — our  venerable  Friend  and  Instructor — have  fought  on  the  same 
side.  Never,  till  this  moment,  felt  I  the  full  force  of  that  most  Shakspearean 
line — Mr  Howie — 

"  Dew-lapp'd  like  Thessalian  bulls." 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

No  poet  since  Homer  has  ever  made  such  noble  use  of  that  noble  crea- 
ture in  poetry  as  Scott. 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTYNE. 

Never,  sir. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Homer  shewed  that  his  judgment  was  equal  to  his  genius — and  in  all 
minds  of  the  highest  order — as  in  your  favourite  Shakspeare's,  Mr  Ballan- 
tyne — these  two  faculties,  in  all  their  great  achievements,  march  pari  passu 
— or  rather  passibus  equis — not  else  omnipotent  and  resistless  ;  and,  there- 
fore, Homer,  in  his  Odyssey — (and  that  it  is  not  his  Odyssey  is  a  notion 
that  could  only  have  originated  in  the  dunderhead  of  a  German  pedant) — 
it  being,  though  myriad-minded,  yet  one  Tale — he  introduces  but  one  dog, 
and  that  one  dog,  observe,  sir,  but  on  one  occasion.  But  then,  Mr  Bal- 
iantyne,  is  there  in  the  whole  range  of  real  or  fictitious  history  (the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  always  excepted)  an  incident  so  simply 
and  sublimely  pathetic  ?  When  the  sea-soul-sick  Wanderer  had  reached 
home  at  last,  with  face  and  form,  though  both  still  majestic,  so  bodi mined 
by  winds  and  waves  as  to  escape  even  faintest  recognition  by  those  human 
ey»s  and  human  hearts  that  yet  loved  their  Ulysses  well — when  the  old 
household  nurse,  who  had  tended  him  as  the  bright  boy  bounded  out  of 
the  palace-gates  of  old — and  even  She  on  whose  virgin  bosom  he  had  laid 
his  head  on  the  bridal  night,  knew  not  that  he  who  stood  there  in  beg- 
gar's weeds  was  in  truth  the  long-lost  and  long-longed-for  deliverer — then 
the  poor,  old,  worn-out,  faithful,  and  unforgetting  dumb  creature  remem- 
bered its  glorious  master,  and  in  a  passion  of  joy  crawled  towards  him.,  and 
died  at  his  feet ! 

MR  LAWRENCE  MACDONALD. 

Most  beautiful !  That  subject  is  still  reserved  for  statuary — and  if  the 
humble  individual  who  now  expresses  his  admiration  of  your  description, 
sir,  should  succeed  in  "  stamping  on  stone  that  triumph  of  the  soul" — and 
who  would  deny  to  the  dog  that  oelonged  to  Ulysses,  and  was  sung  by  Ho- 
mer, a  soul  'f — then  yours,  Mr  De  Quincey,  be  the  praise  ;  for  the  merit, 
whatever  it  may  be,  assuredly  will  not  be  mine,  so  strong  do  I  feel  the  ia- 
>{iirution  of  your  breathing'  and  burning  words. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wai  said— my  dear  Lourier— faith  you're  the  ouly  statutary  I  ever  ken't 
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that  can  baith  work  in  clay  and  in  words.  Dinna  hurry  ye— and  you're,  at 
times,  nae  less  nor  yeloquent  in  your  discoorse ;— and  as  for  poetry,  your 
verses,  Mr  Lowrence,  though  they  may  aiblins  be  sometimes  a  wee  hue 
monotonous,  frae  your  bein'  sae  fond  o'  the  Spenserian  stanza,  hae  aye  a  fine 
feelin'  o'  beauty  about  them — that's  your  ain  darlin'  word. — Faith,  Mr 
Macdonald,  ye  haunle  the  penamaist  as  weel's  the  mouldin'-stick, — though, 
fortunately,  no  quite  sae  weel  either,  for  wi'  the  ae  muse  you're  only  toy  in', 
and  nirtin',  and  playin',  as  it  were,  for  an  hour's  amusement ;  whereas,  wi'  the 
ither,  you're  payin'  your  addresses  till  her,  sir,  wi'  the  maist  serious  and  ho- 
nourable intentions  o'  makin'  her  your  wife — Na, — you're  married  till  her 
already, — and  a'  thae  bonny  statutes,  what  are  they  but  your  bairns  ?  Your 
stanzas  will  mak'  you  respecked  while  leevin',  but  your  statutes,  my  der 
sir,  will  keep  you  immortal  when  you're  dead ! 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Whereas,  Sir  Walter  Scott — being,  by  a  prolific  power,  almost  miraculous, 
the  unexhausted  sire  of  a  Family  of  Tales,  each,  in  its  own  peculiar  cha- 
racter, breathing  of  the  common  origin,  to  which  all  of  them,  by  their  strong 
kindred  resemblance,  may,  even  by  the  most  unobservant  or  indiscrimina- 
tive,  easily  be  referred — was  not  only  at  liberty,  but  say  rather  constrained 
by  the  all-comprehensive  humanities  of  his  nature,  from  Avhich  the  more  inte- 
resting animals  of  the  inferior  creation  are  not  only  not  excluded,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  by  a  thousand  finest  and  strongest  affinities  and  associations, 
necessarily  and  in  rerum  natura,  or  rather  ex  necessitate,  as  it  were  attracted, 
and  when  attracted,  by  a  gentle  violence  for  ever  and  a  day  retained ; — > 
such  a  Avriter,  I  say,  Mr  Ballantyne,  had  a  perfect  freedom,  not  only  to  elect 
one  of  those  creatures  concerning  whom  has  arisen  our  present  discourse, 
into  an  active  agent,  or,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  a  hero,  in  every  one,  without 
exception,  of  his  most  imaginative  romances, — but  he  shewed  no  less  his 
judgment  and  his  genius  in  bringing  each  individual  canine  champion  fre- 
quently before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  in  each  story  to  play  many  parts,  and 
those  parts  in  general  conducted  to  a  successful  issue, — though  not  unfie- 
quently  the  final  catastrophe  be  such  as  to  purge  the  soul  both  by  pity  and 
terror,— according  to  the  ordinance  and  legislation  of  the  Stagyrite,  whose 
poetics  even  yet  are  by  far  the  most  perfect  model  of  philosophical  criticism 
existing  in  any  literature, — provided  always  every  achievement  of  the  ani- 
mal be,  as  in  Sir  Walter's  Novels  they  always  eminently  are,  not  only  con- 
ducive to  the  progress  of  the  plot,  but  in  itself  true  to  the  laws  that  govern 
irrational  life,  and  (which  is  of  equal  necessity)  increasing  in  interest,  per- 
haps in  wonder,  by  an  arithmetical  ratio, — each  achievement  not  only  sus- 
taining, but  elevating  the  emotion  excited  by  the  one  immediately  preceding, 
so  that  on  the  violent  death  of  the  dog,  be  he  deer-hound  or  of  a  lower 
grade,  we  are  satisfied  with  the  naturalness  of  his  whole  procedure  from 
first  to  last,  and  convinced,  I  had  almost  said  in  foro  conscientice,  that  the 
catastrophe  would  in  nowise  have  been  brought  about  better  by  unassisted 
human  agency  operating  hand  in  hand  with  Fate  or  Fortune,  in  the  final 
disposal  of  great  characters  and  events  :  and  thus  Sir  Walter  has  created, 
Mr  Ballantyne,  I  verily  believe,  some  dozen  dogs,  while  each  of  them  per- 
haps plays,  on  an  average,  a  dozen  parts ;  yet  judging  by  my  own  feelings, 
uot  a  single  dog,  nor  yet  a  single  act  of  an  individual  dog,  could  be  sooner 
destroyed  in  the  Fable,  or  from  the  beginning  entirely  left  out,  without 
great  loss  thereunto,  possibly  without  diminution,  or  even  demolition  of 
all  the  tragic  passion  thereof,  without  which  a  Tale  of  Doing  or  of  Suffering 
must  be  little  better  than  a  mere  caput  mortuum,  unillustrative  of  any  great 
principles  either  in  human  character  or  in  human  life. 

SHEPHERD. 

bnJPo  ye  understaun  that,  Mr  Jeems  ? 

-oH  VO1  ^nil*  '-.  MB  JAMES  BALLAXTYNE. 

,,li-|frJ  dafiot,  James — my  non-understanding  must  be  set  down  to  my  own 
Sflorfl,  and  not  to  that  of  Mr  De  Quincey; — for  I  have  seldom — indeed  I 
may  say  never — heard  the  philosophy  of  criticism  so  elaborately  and  felici- 
tously applied,  not  to  the  elucidation,  (for  who  would  dream  of  intensifying 
the  solar  lustre  .?)  of  the  character  of  Sir  Walter's  many  imaginary  Mai- 
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That's  gude.  That«HpnHiai  eoitedn  the  creturn  a'  intil  ae  pack  o'  i;!o- 
rious  hi.mi'>  and  jmvl.-i-;  and  we  think  we  see  them  bearin'  awa'  nun-  tin- 
mountains  to  Home  ereat  forest  or  chase,  xvi'  teut*  pitched  iu  a  tfleii  fur  the 
Killer  and  a'  his  nobM*  *•»«**!•»  *•*  «tn  > 

MU  jkUi^  HU.I  VVIVM:  (smiliHii  <irn<i<>i;.-lt}.  ) 

—but  to  the  faculties  appealed  to  liy  the  pictures  of  our  great  national  ani- 
mal painter,  and  to  the  moods  of  mind,  Mr  Hogg,  in  which  those  t';u -ult'ie* 
thereby  appealed  to  must  work,  before  the  JI.TU-.T-  of  the  novels  and  ro- 
mances  can  arrive  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  poetry  of  such  picture-, 
which  embody,  alon?  with  the  primal  truths  of  the  natural  history  of  man's 
four-footed  field  and  household  friend 

i  ,*••».    SllEJ'UKRD. 

The  dowg 

MH   JAMES  11ALLAXTYXK. 

— also  all  the  mi»t  interesting  and  impressive  traits  of  his  character  and 
pursuits,  which,  unnoted  by  mere  naturalists,  are  chronicled  in  the  tradi- 
tionary experiences  of  shepherds  and  huntsmen,  and  in  the  memory  of  our 
illustrious  friend  himself, before  whose  eyes  no  dog, of  any  originality,  >-\  ,-\- 
threw  his  shadow,  without,  at  the  same  time,  impressing  on  that  master- 
mind a  distinct  and  ineffaceable  image  of  his  individual  being. 

SIIEIMIERD. 

Mr  Jeems  Bannatyne,  you're  a  very  clever  man,  and  I  like  till  hear  ye 
speak — and  aiblins  better  still  to  read  your  writin's,  mair  especially  on  the 
Drawma.  You're  the  only  gude  drawimttic  censor  uoo,  I  mean  the  best,  no 
only  iu  Embro',  but  in  a'  Scotland. 

NORTII. 

You  once  said  the  same  thing  of  me,  James,  to  my  face. 

SIIEPHKRD. 

But  now  I  sec  baith  your  faces,  and  I  gie  the  preference  to  Jeems  Bau- 
natyue. 

NORTH. 

Right  I  agree  with  you,  James,  in  thinking  Mr  Ballantyne  an  admirable 
dramatic  critic.  So  much  the  larger  and  more  feathery  is  the  crow  I  have 
to  pluck  with  him,  about  Miss  Fanny  Keinble. 

O.MXES. 

Miss  Fanny  Kemble — Miss  Fanny  Keinble — Miss  Fanny  Keinble  ! 

NORTH. 

A  bumper,  gentlemen,  to  the  health,  and  happiness,  and  fame,  of  the  pro- 
mising young  niece  of  glorious  old  Sarah  .'  [It  is  drunk  with  entlttuiatw* 

MR  HI   I  1.1  !!. 

The  Paid  Press  in  Town  placed  the  blushing  girl  on  a  pedestal  from  which 
her  own  native  modesty  (and  when  was  youthful  female  genius  eser  un- 
adorned by  that  charm  ?)  would  have  been  fain,  with  faltering  bteps,  and 
confusion  of  face,  to  have  hurriedly  descended.  She  felt  that  Mich  forced 
elevation  was  as  unfeeling  as  it  was  unjust — coarsely  cruel. 

SllKPIIERD. 

After  an  hour's  sittm',a'  men  get  y  eloquent  at  a  Noctes.  VVha  wad  hae  ex- 
peckit  "  liletheriu'  Buller" — as  we  used  to  ca'  him  in  the  Tent 

MR   1H  l.l.J.K. 

Blether  and  Bulk*- !  What  is  the  meaning  of  that,  thou  Cherokee  ? — Paid 
partly,  I  presume,  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;  partly  in  victuals ;  and 
partly  in  free  ticket*— — 

MR  SEWARD. 

To  accept  which,  under  any  circumstances,  is,  I  opine,  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  gentleman. 

SIIEPHERD. 

What!  a  Free  Ticket? 

MR   iKUARD. 

Yea,  sir,  a  free  ticket— adini»ion  all  your  life  to  a  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment, without  putting  your  hand  in  your  pocket,  and  paying  your  own  way, 
like  other  gentlemen.  JDemme,  if  I  would  be  on  any  manager's  pauper-lut! 
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Were  I  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the  gratification  of  my  passion 
for  theatricals,  for  the  indulgence  of  my  "  strong-  propensity  for  the  dwama," 
as  our  matchless  Mathews  says,  I  should  think  it  more  honourable  to  steal 
than  to  beg,  to  pick  a  rich  squire's  pocket  at  the  outside  of  the  door,  rather 
than  a  poor  manager's  within,  and  to  run  the  chance  of  escaping  the  impu- 
tation of  being  a  prig,  rather  than  incur  the  certainty  of  being  known  to  be 
a  pauper. 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  just  twa  prood  fules. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Mr  Hogg,  there  is  a  greater  difference  than  merely  of  one  syllable — be- 
tween humility  and  humiliation.  The  receiver  of  such  charitable  donations, 
my  dear  Shepherd,  as  he  struts  into  pit  or  boxes,  can  have  no  perception 
either  of  the  r/>  *«xov,  or  the  TO  a-jtaw.  His  proper  place  is — at  half  price^— 
the  one  shilling  gallery. 

SHEPHERD.  r*ini   &OO1  drift  iU  Q»|< 

But  he  wudna  see  there,  sir. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Let  him  smoke  his  cigar  for  supper  in  his  garret  in  Grub  Street. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  what  wou'd  become  o'  a  newspaper  without  a  theatrical  critic  ? 

MR  SEWARD. 

Ha!  I  have  Socratically  brought  you  to  the  point,  Jem.  Let  them  get 
critiques  written  by  gentlemen.  Nothing  ungentlemanly  in  living  by  one's 
wits.  All  professional  men  do  so — and  Why  not  critics?  If  a  critique  on 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble's  Juliet  be  worth  a  guinea  to  the  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper, out  of  his  fob  with  it,  into  the  fob  of  the  gentleman  that  does  the 
article.  And  if  a  ticket  to  the  boxes  be  worth  a  crown  to  gentlemen  in  ge- 
neral, let  the  said  critic  melt  his  guinea,  and  disburden  his  fob  of  a  crown 
at  the  receipt  of  custom,  like  gentlemen  in  general;  or,  if  not,  then,  that  there 
may  be  no  deception,  let  him,  like  a  Blue-gown,  wear  a  badge  on  his  breast, 
inscribed,  "  Free  admittance,"  and  then,  instead  of  being  elbowed  on  a  full 
night,  by  pauper-paper-puppies  aping  the  airs  of  play  and  pay — we  shall 
know  the  pensioners ;  and  to  prevent  ourselves  from  being  incommoded, 
shew  them,  with  all  appropriate  ceremony,  to  the  door. 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  just  baitli  o*  you  twa  prood  fules. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Mr  Ballantyne,  your  Journal  is  a  jewel.  But  has  Miss  Kemble, 
or  has  she  not,  in  tragedy,  f/enius  ?  Her  attitudes — her  whole  personal  de- 
meanour— are  beautiful.  They  are  uniformly  appropriate  to  the  character 
and  to  the  situation — and  in  exquisite  appropriateness  lies — Beauty- — the 
poetical  word — in  one  sense — for  it  has  many — for — adaptation.  But  the 
power  of  such  adaptation  cannot  be  without  a  fine  and  profound  feeling  of 
that  to  which  it  lends  outward  and  visible  form;  and  that  feeling,  since  it 
regards  the  impersonations  of  the  highest  poetry,  can  exist  only  in  a  mind 
that  has  been  inspired  by  the  breath  of  imagination.  Now,  like  affects  like ; 
and  therefore  the  actress  who  sits,  stands,  looks,  smiles,  sighs,  shrieks, 
swoons,  and  dies — like  Juliet — is  a  girl  of  genius — and  that  girl,  were  there 
not  another  such  in  the  world,  is  the  daughter  of  that  accomplished  actor, 
perfect  gentleman,  and  excellent  man,  my  friend  Charles  Kemble. 

OMXES. 

Hurra — hurra — hurra! 

NORTH. 

But  not  only  are  Miss  Kemble's  attitudes — I  use  that  term  to  express  her 
entire  action — her  appearance,  her  apparition — beautiful ;  they  are  also 
classical, — that  is  to  say,  the  spirit  of  Art  breathes  in  and  over  the  spirit  of 
Nature, — for  both  are  alike  divine,  since  they  have  one  common  origin, — and 
thus  she  often  stands  before  our  eyes,  with  all  the  glowing  warmth  of  a  li- 
ving woman,  inspired  by  some  strong  passion  of  love  or  hate  ;  and,  at  the 
eame  time,  idealized  into  a  speaking  statue,  in  which  the  "divine  rage"  '  • 
tempered  mid  'subdued  down  to  the  equable  and  permanent  level  of  Jegiu- 
VOL»  XXVJlt.  KO«  CLXX.  it  0 
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mate  emotion ;  yes,  of  legitimate  emotion,  for  the  perfect  truth  of  nature, 
as  human  nature  issccii  iu  this  life  enjoying  or  suffering,  even  in  its  loveliest 
or  loftiest  forms,  would  be  bad  painting,  bad  statuary,  bad  poetry,  bad  ora- 
tory— bad  acting;  in  all  tlu-^r  Arts,  called,  therefore,  Fine,  we  must  have 
shewn  us  the  concentrated  essence  of  passion,  rectified  and  refined — pure 
from  baser  matter — and  mysteriously  etherealized ; — and  she,  who,  in  her 
nineteenth  year,  and,  however  instructed  by  the  best  domestic  tuition,  a  no- 
vice on  the  stage,  does  that,  Mr  Ballantyne,  if  not  throughout  the  \vhofe  con- 
tinuous course  of  any  one  character — yet  I  believe  Miss  Kemble  in  some 
characters  effects  that  achievement — it  a  girl  of  genius,  and  well  entitled 
to  stand — not,  most  assuredly,  on  that  pedestal  on  which,  as  Mr  Duller 
rightly  affirmed,  the  paid  press  had  endeavoured  to  place  her  side  by  side 
with  THE  SIDDONS,  with  their  heads  at  the  same  altitude,  and  shining  in  the 
same  lustrous  Hue  of  Immortals — but  on  a  humbler  seat  along  with  the  In- 
spired, from  which  no  living  actress  may  displace  her,  but  which  she  her- 
self will  leave  ere  long,  rising  surely,  and  not  slowly,  from  one  place  of  ho- 
nour to  another,  till,  in  the  consummation  of  her  skill,  and  the  maturity  of  her 
powers,  she  shall  place  herself  at  last — listen  all  ye  men  to  me,  a  prophet — 
I  will  not  dare  to  say  how  near,  or  how  far  below,  THE  SIDDONS  ;  for  SHE — 
be  it  known  to  all  men — is  unapproachable  in  her  sphere — but,  in  the  same 
constellation,  consisting  of  not  many  stars,  but  those  how  bright !  of  which 
Sarah  will  for  ever  be  the  central  light,  round  which  all  the  rest  will  conti- 
nue to  revolve,  (forgive  my  astronomy,)  and  from  "  her  golden  urn  draw 
light." 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  can  them  do  that  that  never  saw  her  ? 

NORTH. 

That,  James,  is  their  look-out,  and  not  mine.  None  of  your  hypercriti- 
rism.  Then  her  voice,  dear  Mr  Ballantyne,  her  voice.  Its  intonations,  in 
tragedy — and  the  tragic  is  the  test  of  spoken  music — are  touching  in  the 
extreme — silver-sweet  and  naturally  mournful ; — the  simple  sentences  that 
Shakspeare,  in  their  hour  of  agony,  breathes  from  the  lips  of  the  Daughters 
of  his  brain,  the  Joys  and  the  Griefs,  flowing  from  her  heart  as  if  they  were 
all  native  there, — in  music  remarried  as  it  were  to  immortal  verse, — never  on 
my  ear  fell  so  simply  as  from  Fanny  Kemble. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  \vusli  I  had  said  that !  You're  ay  stealing  ma  best  thochts — ye  auld 
sinner ! 

NORTH. 

What  the  devil  do  the  blockheads  mean  by  telling  us  (vulgar  hounds !) 
that  her  organ  is  not  yet  very  strong — and  that  her  figure  is  not  yet  fully 
developed  ?  Would  they  have  a  delicate  girl  of  nineteen  to  "  bawl  for  a  boat 
across  the  ferry,"  or  to  exhibit  the  proportions  of  a  matron,  the  happy  mo- 
ther of  ten  children,  all  of  whom  she  nursed,  both  on  feeling  and  principle, 
at  her  own  ample  bosom,  as  is  well  seen  upon  her,  to  the  horror  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  astonishment  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw!  haw!  haw! 

NORTH. 

Miss  Kemble's  voice  does  not  want  volume — but  then  the  volume  of  a 
young  lady's  voice,  I  humbly  submit  to  this  society,  ought  not  to  be  in  folio. 
Miss  Kemble's  figure  is  elegantly  and  gracefully  moulded,  and  he  who  is 
not  satisfied  with  her  face,  after  having  studied  her  eyes  and  forehead,  but 
begins  bothering  you  with  vulgar  and  unintelligible  stuff  about  her  nose — as 
whether  it  be  a  little  cocked  or  not  a  little  cocked,  or  by  what  epithet  you 
would  finally,  and,  in  "  malice  aforethought,"  characterise  it — or  whether 
her  mouth  be  shaped  on  this,  that,  or  t'other  model — as  if  there  were  not 
millions  of  indescribable  mouths  in  this  populous  world,  shaped  on  no  mo- 
del whatever,  and  yet  very  kissable  mouths  too,  and  when  they  speak, 
flowing,  like  the  land  of  Canaan,  with  milk  and  honey — why,  such  a  nin- 
cumpoop  or  ninnyhammer  can  excite  in  you  no  other  idea  or  feeling  save 
one  of  each— combined  into  a  strong  desire— to  ascertain  the  shape  of  hi» 
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own  nose,  not  by  observation,  but  experiment,  and  to  set  the  much-agita- 
ted question  respecting  the  amount  of  his  own  mouth  for  ever  at  rest,  by 
tearing  it  with  your  two  thumbs — somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  an  Ame- 
rican gouger,  with  merely  a  change  of  feature — from  ear  to  ear,  which,  as 
it  would  be  monstrous  to  elongate,  you  have  a  good  mind  to  crop. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  auld  savage ! 

NORTH. 

Tis  indeed  at" once  ludicrous  and  loathsome  to  hear  such  critical  homutr- 
culi  delivering  final  judgment  on  a  young  lady's  mouth.  They  deliver  it 
With  a  pompous  trepidation,  as  if  they  had  been  sworn  on  a  play-bill  to 
speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  to  the  best  of 
their  belief,  as  it  shall  not  be  asked  of  them,  and  as  they  shall  answer  to  Mi- 
Manager  Murray,  on  the  last  night  of  Miss  Kemble's  performance — so  help 
them,  printer's  devil ! 

MULLION. 

Stop,  stop,  sir.  Remember  the  Chaldee.    You're  getting  a  little  impious. 

SHEPHERD. 

Remember  the  Chaldee  ?  It  was  me  that  wrote  the  Chaldee. 

MULLION, 

HEM!!!  . 

NORTH. 

Now,  my  dear  Mr  James  Ballantyne 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE. 

James,  I  told  you  that  you  were  wrong. 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTYNE. 

Nay,  brother !  "  that  is  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all,"  You  did  not  say 
«o,  Sandy,  till  you  read  Sir  Walter's  letter. 

§MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE, 
But  I  thought  so,  lad. 
SHEPHERD. 
Brithers  aye  differs  about  a'  matters  baith  o'  taste  and  judgment — baith 
theory  and  practice — the  affairs  baith  o'  this  warld  and  the  next.     I  ken 
that  weel  by  my  ain  experience.    A'  my  brithers  are  gude  honest  fallows, 
and  we  would  do  a'  we  could,  in  a  reasonable  way,  for  ane  anither ;  but  in 
maist  maitters  o'  opinion,  frae  the  doctrine  o'  savin'  grace  doon  to  the  best 
traps  for  mowdiwarts,  we're  a'  at  daggers-drawing;  and  it's  impossible  to 
drink  a  gill  wi'  the  doucest  o'  them,  without  finding  him  as  dour  at  an  ar- 
gument as  a  wuddy. 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTYNE. 

It  cannot  but  be  disheartening  to  me,  gentlemen — and  what,  in  common 
parlance,  is  called  a  "  damper" — to  know  that  I  have  broached  an  opinion 
on  the  genius  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  in  THE  JOURNAL — (necessity  alone 
could  compel  me,  at  a  Noctes  Ambrosiance,  to  name  so  very  humble  a 
periodical — yet,  though  humble,  I  hope  honourable) — which  I  have  since 
learned  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Christopher  North  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
But  though  to  such  authorities  I  bow  my  head,  here  and  thus — (bowing 
urbanely  to  Mr  North) — -I  cannot,  will  not — even  to  them — surrender  my 
judgment. — (Hear,  hear  /) — You,  sir,  have  been  so  kind  as  to  express  a 
favourable  opinion  generally  of  my  taste  and  feeling  in  theatrical  criti- 
cism— and  though  I  dare  not  believe  that  I  deserve  your  eulogium,  yet, 
knowing  the  honesty  of  my  intentions,  I  confess  that  I  heard  it  with  pride. 
What  heart,  sir,  could  be  insensible  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  your  most 
poetical  and  philosophical  delineation  of  the  genius  of  a  true  Tragic  Actress  ? 
Assuredly  not  mine.  But  does  that  genius  belong  to  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  2 
1  have  said — No.  Remembering  her  in  her  best  character,  I  cannot  recog- 
nise the  Original  in  that  Picture.  That  may  be  my  misfortune — not  that 
of  the  amiable  and  ingenious  girl,  whom  in  comedy  I  ventured  to  call  already 
tnore  than  good,  and  to  predict  that  erelong  she  would  not  be  less  than 
great.  I  fear  not  that  in  that  judgment  I  shall  be  found  mistaken  j  I  hope 
that  in  the  other  I  may.  And  happy  indeed,  gentlemen,  will  t  be,  if  the 
Daughter  of  Charles  Kemble  and  the  niece  of  Sarah  Siddons  exhibit,  wfcat, 
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perhaps,  never  yet  has  been  exhibited  on  any  stage,  the  union  in  one  lady 
of  the  highest  power,  both  in  Tragedy  and  in  Comedy  ;  and  that  Miss  Fanny 
Kemble  will  be  hailed  by  admiring  audiences,  on  the  same  night,  as  Thalia 
and  Melpomene. 

OJTM^. 

Hear,  hear  hear ! 

MR  ALEXANDER  BAI.LANTVNP— (to  MR  BLACKVOOD.) 

James  has  spoken  well,  nml  has  more  than  redoi-med  his  lost  credit. 
—Has  lie  not,  Mr  North  f 

NORTH. 

He  has.  My  dear  A.  B.,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  your  voice.  Believe  me, 
when  I  say,  that  you  do  not  sit  below  the  salt  in  my  esteem. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  human  heart  is  shaped  very  like  this  table — a  sort  o'  oval,  and  thus 
freens  can  be  accommodated  in  the  ane,  and  at  the  ither,  without  ony  body 
pretendin'  to  ony  precedence,  and  to  the  prevention  o'  a'  quarrels,  on  that 
pint,  atweeu  love  and  pride. 

NORTH. 

When  last,  my  dear  friend,  at  the  Trows  ? 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE. 

Let  me  see — do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  never  remember — time. 

NORTH. 

Except,  my  dear  Sandy,  when  your  Cremona  is  at  your  heart,  and  then 
you  never  forget  time.  Ah !  the  tones  of  thy  violin  are  indeed  divine. 
They  gradually  steep  the  imagination  in  a  dream  of  moonlight  seas, — of 
the  shadows  of  old  glimmering  forests, — and  when  they  lena  their  aid  to 
awaken  to  loftiest  pitch  some  one  of  Handel's  sacred  harmonies,  methinks, 
Sandy,  that  we  then  see  into  the  very  heart  of  heaven,  and  hear  the  instru- 
mental anthems  of  angels. 

SHEPHERD. 

Poo  !  I  just  perfectly  l.ate  and  abhorrr  a  concert.  It  souns  to  my  lugs 
as  if  ilka  ane  o'  aiblins  a  dizzen  chiels,  a'  reckoned  musicianers  too,  were 
try  in'  to  play  louder  and  faster  nor  his  neighbour,  wha  may  be  glowering 
thro*  specs  at  the  sam  byueck,  and  a'  playiu',  too,  on  different  instruments, 
and,  there  wou'd  be  sma'  danger  in  swearin',  no  abune  twa  o'  them  the 
Minn-  tune.  Mr  Alexander,  for  nfety  roaratoryawes,  I  wou'd  na  gie  ae  cheep 
— o*  your  "  bit  whussle." 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE  (jiUSUrranS  to  the  SHEPHERD.) 

Um. — My  dear  sir,  the  Trows,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  well — so  is  the 
Kerse.  The  fish  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes — yes — I  received  him,  my  dear  S;mdy,  in  a  state  of  seraphic  preserva- 
tion— burnished  silver  without — and  burnished  gold  within — for  do  you 
know,  you  salmon-striker,  that  his  majesty  the  King  of  the  Fins,  is  never  so 
royal  — nor  am  I  ever  so  loyal — as  when  the  red  runs  into  yellow,  like  the 
lu>tre  of  a  comet — a  colour  to  which  language  in  its  poverty  has  no  name, 
— for  that  which  house-painters  shew  on  bits  of  pasteboard  as  salmon-colour 
is  more  like  that  of  the  Shepherd's  nose. 

SHKPHKHD. 

Ma  nose  is  uae  mair  sawmon-colour  nor  your  ain,  sir ; — but  indeed,  it's 
no  easy  to  ken  what's  the  colour  o'  your  neb,  the  hues  o'  your  face  are  sac 
nmltifawriou*.  It  wou'd  require  a  proboscis  us  strong  as  a  het  poker  to 
inak  ony  thing  like  a  successfu'  staun'  again'  the  spats  o'  lowe  flamin*  •" 
ominous  circles  on  your  brass  cheeks.  But  this  I  ken,  that  if  ever  you  g 
intil  a  field  wharc  there's  a  bill,  you  had  better  walk  back-foremost,  for 
face  will  enrage  a  beast  that  canna  thole  red,  mair  than  wou'd  the  haill  bodj 
o'  a  mail-coach  guard  on  the  king's  birthday. 

NORTH. 

James,  tne  well-known  and  much-admired  paleness  of  my  face  protect 
It  froai  your  sarcasm*. 

MR  ALEXANDER  UALLANTYNE. 

'•V«-  boiled  one,  sir,  "  in  his  ain  broo,"  that  is,  ye  ften,~  in  Tweed  water- 
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in  "a  wife's  great  big  muckle  black  pat,"  as  said  a  bit  callanty  frae  the 
cottage  where  we  borrowed  it, — not  an  hour  having  elapsed  between  that  an- 
xious moment,  when  the  Kerse  unhooked  him  for  me  on  a  sand-shoal  be- 
tween the  rocks — after  a  set-to  of  some  twenty  minutes,  and  no  more — for 
my  gut  is  always  triple  at  the  Trows,  and  would  pull  out  a  whale  if  I  had  room 
to  play  him — and  that  moment,  free  from  all  anxiety  about  any  thing  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  when  the  first  flake  of  crimson  curdle — after,  I  fear,  no 
grace — reposed  between  my  tongue  and  palate — melting  in  a  flavour,  which, 
in  richness  and  delicacy — a  rare  union  in  either  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl — did,  Mi- 
North,  in  truth  and  verity,  I  assure  you,  surpass  that  even  of  any  salmon  I 
ever  swallowed  in  your  society— in  a  dream. 

NORTH. 

Why  dost  thou  never  break  the  gloom  of  my  solitude  at  the  Lodge,  by  the 
light  of  thy  countenance  and  thy  cigar,  now-a-days,  my  dear  Smoker  'if 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE. 

I  understood,  my  good  sir,  that  you  were  in  Switzerland. 

NORTH. 

So  I  am. — You  are  a  tame  trout-fisher,  Sandy— with  a  small  fly,  a  dreamer 
of  dreams.  Last  time  I  came  up  to  you  on  the  green  sward  of  Cardrona 
mains,  I  could  not  but  imagine  that  you  must  have  dropped  your  wedding- 
ring  in  the  water,  you  looked  so  meditative  and  wobegone  ;  but  by  a  Fish 
at  the  tail  of  your  line,  you  are  suddenly  transfigured  into  an  impersona- 
tion of  all  that  is  most  active,  scientific,  and  intrepid  in  this  sublunary 
world.  Your  styles  are  different — but  you  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
"  The  Kerse." 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE. 

After  such  salmon  as  you  have  seen  me  kill,  Mr  North,  all  trouts  are  pars. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pawrs  mennons — and  mennons  expelled  iktheolodgy.  To  a  bit  body 
that  fishes  but  for  pawrs,  or  wha  at  least  never  grupps  naething  else,  like 
North  there,  sawmons,  in  his  imagination,  maun  be  like  whawls, 

"  Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait," 

- 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANT.YNE. 

Mr  North,  James,  is  the  best  trout-angler  with  the  fly  in  Europe. 

NORTH. 

I  have  tried  the  spprt,  my  dear  boy,  in  the  best  and  worst  streams  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  never  yet  by  mortal  man  was  outnumbered. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  wecht,  sir,  wecht — what  say  ye  till  wecht  ?  I  have  asked  ye  that  a 
thoosan  times,  and  never  gotten  ony  satisfactory  answer — naething  but  a 
haw,  hoast,  or  a  hum — what  say  yetill  wecht '? 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE  (in  Cl  lotV  VOtCC  to  the  SHEPHERD.) 

Every  great  man  has  his  weaknesses,  Mr  Hogg.  Venerate  that  grey 
head — hush — hush — hush !— Yes,  Mr  North,  for  weight  too  I'll  back  you 
against  the  world. . 

NORTH. 

And  I  you,  Sandy,  at  rod  or  bow. 

SHEPHERD. 

As  I'm  a  Christian,  there  has  that  cretur  been  staunin  on  his  hind  legs, 
a'  this  time,  ever  syne  he  spanged  out  o'  the  Sanctum,  wi'  his  forepaws  on 
the  back  o'  North's  chair,  wi'  his  head  owre  his  left  shouther,  cheek  by 
jowl  wi'  him,  just  a  joint-yeditor  !  O'Bronte,  ma  man,  let  yoursel'  doon  on  a* 
fowres  like  ony  other  dowg — for  in  that  posture  you're  gettin'  fearsome,  and 
ane  thinks  o'  horrible  stones  o'  Black  Familiars. 

NORTH. 

Ambrose !  {Enter  AMBROSE.)  A  chair  for  O'Bronte.  (MR  AMBROSE 
places  a  chair  for  "  THE  DOWG,"  which  he  instantly  occupies,  between 
NORTH  and  CRAIGELLACHIE.) 

SHEPHERD. 

I've  changed  ma  min' — ma  soar  throat's  gane — and  I'll  gie  ye  a  bit  sang. 

OMNES. 
The  Shepherd's  song—       Shepherd's  bong — the  Shepherd's  song ! 
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Hil.l'IILRD 

Frae  royal  NVull  that  wears  the  crtwu 
To  Yarrow's  lowliest  sheplifi  d-rlo\vn, 
Time  wears  unchancy  mortals  doun, 

I've  mark'd  it  late  and  air. 
The  souplest  knee  at  length  will  crack, 
The  lythest  arm,  the  sturdiest  back  — 
And  little  siller  Sampson  lack 

For  cuttin'  o'  his  hair. 

Mysell  for  speed  had  not  my  marrow 
Thro'  Teviot,  Ettrick,  Tweed,  and  Yarrow, 
Straug,  straight,  and  swift  like  winged  arrow, 

At  market,  tryst,  or  fair. 
But  now  I'm  turn'd  a  hirplin'  carle, 
My  back  its  ta'en  the  coupler's  swirl, 
And  deil  a  bodle  I  need  birl 

For  cuttin'  o'  my  hair. 

On  BoswelTs  green  was  nane  like  me, 
My  hough  was  firm,  my  foot  was  free, 
The  locks  that  cluster'd  owre  my  bree 

Cost  many  a  hizzie  sair. 
The  days  are  come  I'm  no  sae  crouse— 
An  ingle  cheek  —  a  cogie  douce, 
An'  flash  nae  shears  about  the  house. 

Wi'  cuttin'  o'  my  hair. 

It  was  an  awfu'  head  I  trow, 

It  waur'd  baith  young  and  auld  to  cow, 

An  burnin'  red  as  heather-lowe, 

Gar'd  neeboors  start  and  stare. 
The  mair  ye  cut  the  mair  it  grew 
An'  ay  the  fiercer  flamed  its  nue— 
I  in  my  tune  hae  paid  enew 

For  cuttin'  o'  my  hah-. 

But  now  there's  scarce  aneuch  to  grip- 
When  last  I  brought  it  to  the  clip, 
It  gied  the  shavers  skill  the  slip 

On  haffets  lank  and  bare. 
Henceforth  to  this  resolve  I'll  cling, 
Whate'er  its  shape  to  let  it  hing, 
And  keep  the  cash  for  ither  thing 

Than  cuttin'  o  my  hair. 

(  The  usual  applause.) 

MR  a  £  \VARD. 

Admirable—  incomparable  —  inimitable  —  my  matchless  Shepherd  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  the  use  o'  a'  thae  substantives,  sir  '-  I  ken  it's  a  gude  sang—  and 
weel  sung  too—  say  that  —  and  ye  say  aneuch. 

MR  SEWARD. 

I  beseech  you  for  a  copy—  Jem,  my  jewel  - 

SHEPHERD. 

What!  wou'd  you  offer  for  to  gang  to  sing't  in  ony  Christian  company, 
wi'  a  great,  rough,  black,  toozey  head  o'  hair  like  that,  man,  that  if  thrawn 
intil  the  petrifyin'  well  at  Barncluth,  would,  in  future  ages,  be  thocht  by  an- 
tyquawrians  to  be  the  stane  head  o'  Nimrod,  or  o'  ane  o'  the  giants  that  melled 
wi'  the  dochters  o'  man  afore  the  Flood  ?  Hoots  —  .toots—  keep  to  the  Cari- 
bineers.  —  O'Bronte,  gie's  a  sang. 

O'BRONTE. 

Bow—  wow—  wow—  wow—  bow—  wow—  wow—  wow  I 
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SHEPIIERD. 

Faldy  aldy  niddle  noddle — bow — wow — wow  !  Sandy,  man,  canna  ye 
accompany  us  on  the  "  bit  whussle '(" 

O'BRONTE. 
Whew — whew— whew — whew — whew — whew! 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  pawthetic — Thank  ye  for  your  sang,  O 'Bronte.  Now,  creesh  your 
craig.— That's  richt,  North. 

[Mr  NORTH  gives  O'BRONTE  a  glass  of  brandy.  He  bows — bolts  it 
•—and  licks  his  chops. 

SHEPHERD. 

Like  maister,  like  dowg. — But  we  were  promised  some  politics.  Let's 
have  them  noo — and  I  propose  that  nane  speaks  but  Mr  North,  Mr  Tickler, 
Mr  Buller,  Mr  Shooard,  and  Me ;  and  when  we  hae  settled  the  affairs  o'  the 
nation,  then  let  us  a'  begin  speakin'  at  ance  through  ither,  and  a'  as  fast  an' 
loud's  we  are  able;  no'  confinin'  oursells  to  ony  partiklar  soobjeck,but  em- 
bracing the  haill  range  o'  the  awnimal,  vegetable,  and  stane  creawtion.— 
Mr  North,  begin,  and  tell  us  something  aboot  the  new  king's  sons. 

NORTH. 

Eh? 

SHEPHERD. 

Say  that  I  am  ashamed  to  eay,  Mr  North,  that  though  the  evening's  advan- 
chi',  we  hae  yet  had  nae  usefu'  and  impruvin'  conversation,  but  hae  a'  been 
talkin'  great  havers.  We  are,  this  night,  like  an  army  twenty  thousand  strang 
— sae,  let's  hae  some  poleetical  information,  sir,  frae  yoursell  and  Mr  Tick- 
ler, and  Mr  Buller  and  Mr  Shooard,  wha  maun  hae  brung  plenty  o't  wi'  them 
frae  Lunnun,  whare  it's  a'  brew'd.  What  kind  o'  chaps  are  the  new  king's 
sons  ? 

NORTH. 

The  Fitzclarences  are  all  fine  fellows.  The  Colonel  is  an  accomplished 
scholar,  a  zealous  Orientalist,  and  a  veiy  clever  writer  of  the  English  tongue. 
His  "  Hussar's  Letters,"  in  the  United  Service  Journal,  are,  I  think,  about 
the  very  best  of  the  many  sketches  on  military  doings  produced  in  our  time 
—truth,  vigour,  liveliness,  and  a  great  deal  of  right  good  fun. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  a  pity  he's  no  Prince  o'  Wales — but  his  father  maun  mak  a  lord,  if 
no  a  deuk,  o'  him  belyve ;  and  if  he  conies  doon  wi'  the  rest  o'  them,  od 
let's  gie  him  a  denner  at  Awmrose's.  Whatfor  no  ? 

NORTH. 

He  deserves  both  distinctions,  and  shall  have  them.  The  days  of  duke- 
doms, indeed,  are  past  and  gone ;  but  he  will  be  an  honour  to  the  peerage. 

MR  BULLER. 

He  could  not  be  a  greater  honour  to  it  than  his  cousin  of  Richmond. 
There's  the  man  that  should  be  premier  of  England. — I  wish  to  God,  Mr 
North,  I  could  agree  with  you  in  the  view  that  I  know  you  take  of  af- 
fairs !  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  think  it  highly  probable  the  Duke  may 
succeed  in  what  nobody  can  question  to  be  his  object — buying  over, 
I  mean,  so  many  of  the  borough-mongering  interests,  both  Whig  and  Tory 
(so  called),  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  closing  with  either  the  Whig  or 
the  Tory  party.  His  purpose  clearly  is,  to  have  a  government  of  mere 
expediency :  he  is  done  the  moment  he  is  compelled  to  assert  openly 
any  one  line  of  principle.  There  is  as  wide  a  difference  between  his  sys- 
tem and  that  of  a  Pitt  as  there  ever  was  or  will  be  between  tyranny  and  law 
in  the  abstract.  In  short,  I  do  not  believe  we  are  so  near  the  happy  epoch 
of  party  and  principle  restored,  as  I  know  you  sanguinely  suppose. 

MR  SEWARD. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  Buller,  that  the  Duke's  plan  is  to  detach  the  great 
houses,  one  by  one,  from  their  hereditary  principles  and  connexions,  until 
he  has  chained  to  his  chariot-wheels  just  as  much  vote-power  as  may  suffice 
to  drag  the  machine  through.  And  upon  my  soul,  sir,  such  have  been  the 
crawling  baseness,  the  ineffable  cowardice,  the  slimy  selfishness,  exhibited 
in  high  places  within  the  last  three  years,  that  I  consider  it  as  far  from  im- 
possible he  may  achieve  this  magnificent  object  of  heroic  ambition ! 
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SJIEI'HERD. 

Capital .' 

NORTH. 

Why,  your  -nerr  atUie  hero,  Mr. Seward,  appears  to  me  rather  misplaced. 
Uuke  seems  to  be  much  of  the  nauie  kidney  with  such  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  that  line,  as  we  know,  much  about.  At  first  sight,  to  he  sure, 
one  i.s  melancholy  contemplating  the  man  whose  great  actions  have  filled 
tin-  car  of  I  lurope, — whose  determined  resolution,  inexhaustible,  patience, 
:ui«l  indomitable  tire,  were  the  appointed  instrument*  of  Providence  for 
overthrowing  a  Napoleon, — one  is  vcxed^and  even  feels  a  species  of  self- 
humiliation,  in  thinking  of  such  a  being  as  he  is,  spending  what  strength  of 
mind  ami  body  may  be  left  to  him  in  the  dirty  tracasseiies  of  petticoat  poli- 
lic.s,  and  the  bargaining  of  boudoirs  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Jeems  Scawrlett,  whare  are  you  ? 

TICKLEU. 

In  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation  in  which  ever  Whig  dived  down  into 
the  dirt.  There  let  him  stick — and  be  bammed. 

NORTH. 

Faugh  on  the  slave  ! — Good  God  !  can  Wellington — he  that  has  breathed 
t lie  breath  of  a  hundred  battles — that  has  struggled  with  the  demigods — 
can  he  stoop  to  chaffer  over  uncertain  rotes  with  a  Billy  Holmes  ? — to  ar- 
range considerations  with  George  Dawson  ? — to  fawn  on  demireps  ? — to 
wheedle  harridans  ?  Faugh ! — faugh ! — faugh ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Reenge  your  mouth,  sir,  wi'  some  speerits— od,  ye  look  as  if  ye  were  pu- 

shioned 

NORTH. 

Not  a  whit — I  was  only  mentioning  what  might,  at  first  sight,  or  to  a 
young  man,  be  a  not  unnatural  view  of  the  subject.  As  for  myself,  I  ^ave 
no  need  to  learn  at  this  time  of  day,  that  a  hero  is  not  necessarily  either  an 
Alexander  or  a  Caesar.  Marlborough,  the  night  before  Blenheim,  could 
blow  out  a  candle  to  save  twopenceworth  of  wax — Frederick  could  spend 
the  very  morning  after  Rosbach  in  composing  a  lampoon  upon  Madame 
Pompadour — Bonaparte,  most  of  us  know  how  he  occupied  himself  the 
evening  the  allies  entered  Pari* — and  all  of  us  know  that  he,  for  some  years 
of  his  life,  made  it  his  prime  object  to  annoy  Major-General  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe — and  really,  with  these  things  in  our  recollection,  I  think  we  may 
snare  our  wonder  on  finding  in  the  immortal  Wellington,  fifteen  years  after 
Waterloo — to  speak  civilly — rather  more  of  the  serpent  than  the  eagle. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Most  potent  senior,  I  was  not  quite  so  raw  as  to  merit  all  these/wsees  de 
la  rhetorique.  Nobody  can  have  attached  less  of  the  schoolboy  notion  of 
the  heroic  to  his  grace  than  myself.  I  have  always  considered  him  as  the 
coolest  and  clearest  headed  of  men, — a  human  being  as  devoid  of  nerves 
and  feelings  as  his  own  Achilles, — and  therefore  understood  easily  enough 
why  he  should  have  baffled,onc  after  another,  a  whole  generation  of  bubble- 
brained  Frenchmen.  But  1  have  also  all  along  known  something  of  his  tricks 
— his  choice  of  aides-de-camp,  for  example — and  was  prepared  to  hear  quite 
as  composedly  as  yourself,  that  he  who  conquered  in  the  field  simply  by  the 
unrivalled  simplicity  of  his  tactics,  might  take  the  other  tack  in  the  cabinet, 
or,  if  you  will,  in  the  boudoir. 

SHEPHERD. 

Od,  he's  surely  an  unco  pawky  chield,  that  Dyeuck  o'  Wallinton.  I'm  sure, 
if  he  had  either  the  Whigs  or  the  Tories  buckled  to  him,  I  think  them  baith 
sic  gowks,  that  I  have  nae  doubt  he  might  gar  them  follow  his  fancy  just 
amaist  as  easy  as  thae  puir  worthless  craturs  that  he's  obliged  to  lippen  to 
yenow. 

MR  DULLER, 

His  genius,  sir,  backed  by  his  reputation,  might  have,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  secured  him  authority,  enough  to  satisfy  even  his  ambition, 
in  a  cabinet  composed  of  materials  of  another  stamp.  But  I  suppose  Sew- 
ard  thinks  it  is  too  late  to  try  that  experiment  uow. 
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M8  TICKLER. 

I  know  not  what  either  Seward  or  Buller  thinks,  but  I  know  what  I  think 
myself ;  and  it  is  this  : — Had  Castlereagh  lived,  lie  would  at  this  moment  have 
been  the  honoured  chief  of  a  Tory  cabinet,  with  the  Duke  for  his  alter  ego. 
But  that  precious  head  and  heart  once  removed,  Wellington  was  left  among 
all  the  elements  of  discord — burning  jealousies,  petty  spleens,  timidity, 
arrogance,  the  obstinacy  of  old  age,  the  petulance  of  youth,  the  audacity  of 
a  rival  genius,  the  suppleness  of  a  predestined  sneaker,  the  restlessness  of 
a  quack  here,  the  moroseness  of  a  gin-horse  there.  It  was  obvious  that 
Lord  Liverpool's  premiership  was  no  more  than  a  name — and  that  the  battle 
must  be  decided  between  the  Wellington  of  Waterloo  and  the  Wellington 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  war  commenced  soon,  and  went  on  with 
steady  bitterness  in  privacy,  until  an  unlooked-for  event  brought  things  at 
once  to  a  point  cor  am  populo.  It  was  then  seen  what  heavy  arrears  of  dirty 
rancour  had  been  mutually  accumulated  by  those  to  whom  the  blind  nation, 
had  so  long  been  trusting,  as  champions  arrayed  side  by  side  in  equal  and 
honourable  zeal  for  its  service. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Tickler,  I  dinna  understaun  ye. 

TICKLER. 

How  should  you  ?  Hold  your  tongue,  James. — Universal  disgust  ensued 
— and  the  rivals  were  left  to  jostle  each  other  as  they  might,  amidst  the 
scornful  indift'erence  of  the  deceived.  From  that  fatal  day,  my  hopes  of 
seeing  a  cabinet  worthy  of  the  name  were  at  an  end.  I  perceived  clearly 
that  the  charm  of  general  confidence  was  broken — that  the  minor  officials 
had  for  ever  sacrificed  themselves — and  that,  whichever  of  the  contending 
chiefs  should  ultimately  possess  the  reins,  would  hold  them,  not  as  a  mini- 
ster among  ministers,  but  as  a  despot  among  slaves. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Dyeuck  o'  Wallinton,  for  a'  that,  'a  a  great  favourite  wi'  the  nation 
— misca'  him  as  you  wull,  Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

Pshaw  ! — It  is  impossible,  Mr  North,  to  deny  that  at  this  moment  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  regarded  with  any  thing  but  kindly  feelings  by  the  nation,  or 
by  any  one  class  of  the  nation.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  Imre  contempt  with 
which  his  colleagues  and  most  of  those  who  have  been  his  colleagues,  are 
universally  looked  to.  And,  in  short,  considering  the  temper  of  the  man, 
I  am  satisfied,  that  after  the  experience  he  has  had  of  the  sweets  of  sitting 
in  such  a  cabinet  as  the  present — Presses  unus  et  princeps — he  would  prefer 
quitting  Downing-street  altogether,  to  any  arrangement  which  would  leave 
him  only  the  first  among  a  set  of  honourable  hands — men  of  rank,  influence, 
real  talent,  information,  and  principle, — men  to  whom  the  nation  would  as 
necessarily  look  up,  as  they  look  down  upon  these  subalterns. 

NORTH. 

I  dare  say,  Tickler,  the  Duke  will  Avitness  the  result  of  the  Election  be- 
fore he  makes  up  his  mind  as  to  the  itlteriora.  But  if  that  be  such  as  I  an- 
ticipate, I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  he,  not  being  a  fool,  and  being  fond  of 
place,  and  moreover  having  unquestionably  not  a  little  of  that  self-reliance 
to  which  the  Shepherd  adverted,  will  prefer  alliance  with  the  Tories,  to  the 
only  alternatives  then  in  his  choice ;  to  wit,  alliance  out  and  out,  not  with 
Whiggery,  but  with  the  Whigs,  or  another  campaign  at  the  head  of  the  Inca- 
pables,  with  the  certainty  of  being  kicked  out  head  and  croup  along  with 
them  in  the  course  thereof.  And  I  confess,  I,  for  one,  think  the  Tories, 
after  all  that  has  come  and  gone,  ought  to  close  with  the  Duke,  rather  than, 
by  rejecting  him,  give  the  Whigs  a  grand  chance  of  empire — for  God  knows 
how  many  years, — in  other  words,  give  the  country  the  grandest  of  all 
chances  to  be  utterly  ruined.  That's  my  feeling  on  this  subject.  I  should 
never  advise  the  Tories  to  resolve  all  into  the  question  of  Duke  or  no 
Duke  ?  If  he  can  under  no  circumstances  make  up  his  stomach  to  sit  in  the 
same  cabinet  with  such  people  as  the  llichmonds,  the  Mansfields,  and  so 
forth — let  the  Avorld  know  where  it  sticks.  Let  it  never  be  said  that  such 
men  as  these  were  unwilling,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  make  the 
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riiiK-nt  ol  sitting  in  tlic  ^iinif  cabinet  with  him.  Carnot  obtained  hoiiom 
with  all  the  world  by  piittini;  faith  iu  Bonaparte'*  promise?*,  and  underUi- 
!\ini,r  the  defence  of  Amu  rip;  and  1  consider  that  we  ought  all  to  make 
many  sacrifices  rather  than  behold  a  regular  invasion  of  tin-  \Vhiga. 

TICKLER. 

On  the  contrary,  North,  it  has  long  beeu  my  opinion,  that  the  only  chance 
the  Tories  have  of  reuniting  into  their  old  structure  of  steadfastness,  lies  in 
the  natural  consequences  to  be  expected  from  a  Whig  reign  of  some  decent 
duration.  1  have  been  praying  for  their  incoming  these  seven  years — not 
doubting  that  in  due  season  the  toe  would  be  called  into  requisition. 

NORTH. 

Well,  1  am  no  friend  to  any  such  experiments.  And  if  by  your  toe  you 
mean  your  pen,  Timotheus,  why,  I  think  it  very  possible  that  Sir  James 
Scarlett  might  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  remain  Attorney  even  under 
a  pure  Whig  administration. 

TICKLER. 

No  question — but  would  such  an  administration  suffer  him  to  remain  '( 

NORTH. 

Why,  I  dare  say  they  would.  Colonel  Moustapha  Soleau,  I  take  it,  is 
not  unlikely  to  continue  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  of  Algiers.  To  say 
the  truth,  the  notion  of  any  thing  like  a  political  conscience  or  character 
being  necessary  or  desirable  among  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  appears 
of  late  years  to  be  getting  considerably  out  of  fashion. 

MR  SBWARD. 

And  would  it  not  be  very  indecorous,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  man  not  to 
dress  by  his  master  ?  A  pretty  figure  would  a  Sir  Charles  Wetherall  make 
in  the  pay  of  such  a  cabinet  as  the  present — no,  no— nova  tempora  novot 
homines* 

NORTH. 

Why,  in  more  senses  than  one  we  have  now-a-dayn  enough  of  novi  ho- 
mines— but  I  still  hope  to  see  the  Duke — nolentem  volentem — at  the  head 
of  a  cabinet  made  up,  to  a  fair  extent,  of  persons  of  another  cut.  He  might, 
after  all,  introduce  half-a-dozen  Effectives,  without  displacing  a  single  ounce 
either  of  character,  or  talent,  or  any  sort  of  influence  whatever.  Suppose 
him  to  make  Peel  a  peer,  and,  if  he  must  remain  in  the  cabinet — for  a  time 
at  least — privy-seal.  Suppose  Sir  George  Murray  to  stick  at  the  Colonies, 
where,  indeed,  every  body  speaks  well  of  him — and  to  assume  the  lead  in  the 
Commons,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  could  now  do  very  well — and  suppose 
Lord  Lyndhurst  to  be  a  fixture  also  for  the  present — 1  should  like  to  know 
in  what  possible  point  of  view  the  Duke  could  be  a  loser  by  sweeping  out 
every  other  article  of  furniture  in  his  present  cabinet,  Lord  Melville,  a  man 
of  talents  and  integrity,  excepted.  Old  Bathurst,  since  he  ratted  and  cut 
off  his  pigtail,  is  of  no  more  consequence  than  that  decanter  of  port.  Her- 
ries  and  Goulburn  have  both  stultified  themselves  now  beyond  all  redemp- 
tion, and,  at  any  rate,  must  be  cashiered — and  as  for  Edward  Lord  Ellen- 
borough — but  I  want  patience  for  that  carum  caput. 

MR  HLLLER. 

Unless  my  old  acquaintance,  Ned  Law,  be  much  altered — I  have  not  seen 
him  for  some  years — he  must  be  one  of  the  best  looking  fellows  in  the  Duke's 
pay — a  tall,  well-built  swapper  of  a  carcass — a  bright  eye,  regular  features, 
hair  like  another  AntinouB,  and  a  strut  like  a  peacock.  By  Jupiter,  what 
do  you  want  in  a  tame  elephant  ? 

NORTH. 

Oh !  mercy !  I  never  saw  him  till  I  was  in  town  this  time  twelvemonths, 
and  upon  my  soul  I  am  half  inclined  to  agree  with  Lady  Holland,  that  the 
mere  spectacle  of  such  a  thing  riding  down  Whitehall,  and  known  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  Crown,  might  be  almost  enough  to  justify  a  revolution. 

MR  BULLER. 

That's  un  pen  fort ;  but  truly,  truly,  it's  enough  to  make  one's  heart  sick  to 
think  that  the  Duke's  only  official  speaker  in  the  Lords  is  this  pert,  pompous 
puppy  of  a  parvenu.  But  for  his  ready  impudence  of  chattering  imbecili- 
ty, and  good-natured  Lord  Goderich's  occasional  Samaritanism,  the  great 
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chief  would  have  absolutely  been  left,  on  some  of  the  most  important  nights 
of  this  Session,  to  oppose  the  best  speakers  now  in  England — tales  quales — 
with  the  quick,  gruff  growls  of  his  own  imperatoria  brevitas,  and  the  awk- 
ward, uneasy,  repulsive,  hoarse  hammerings  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

NORTH. 

A  man,  however,  of  unquestioned  accomplishments,  and  of  talents  very 
far  above  any  other  non-combattant  in  the  Duke's  clique.  In  fact,  Mr  Bul- 
ler,  the  foreign  policy,  on  which  alone  our  countryman  could  be  expected 
to  come  forth,  has  been  all  along,  since  my  friend  Canning's  exit,  in  such  a 
condition,  that  the  devil  himself  could  hav  e  made  little  on't.  But  we  need 
not  waste  time  about  this.  The  "  travelled  thane,"  I  have  always  under- 
stood, owed  his  place  in  the  Cabinet  to  the  personal  friendship  of  George 
IV.;  and,  that  being  so,  it  needs  no  witch  to  foretell  his  fate  now.  1 
should  not  wonder  to  .see  Lord  Dudley  re-established.  He,  at  all  events, 
must  have  seen  enough,  by  this  time,  of  the  wisdom  of  going  out  as  part  of 
the  tail  of  Squire  Huskisson. 

MR  BULLBR. 

1  long  thought  the  Huskissons  would  have  made  it  up  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief somehow  or  other ;  but  of  late  there  seems  to  have  been 
such  a  display  of  bitterness,  that  of  all  possible  methods  of  escape  from  the 
pi-esent  dilemma,  such  a  conjunction  must  be  now  the  most  unlikely.  Charles 
Grant,  Robert  Huskisson  ipse,  and,  above  all,  Palmerston,  have  thrown 
away  the  scabbard. 

NORTH. 

Ah !  had  some  of  these  lads  exerted  themselves  when  in  place  as  they 
have  done  out  of  it,  we  should  have  seen  different  doings  in  more  cases 
than  one.  Why,  Lord  Palmerston  was.considered  as  a  mere  outworn  fashion- 
able voluptuary,  cold,  careless,  blase  all  over — behold  the  spur  is  clapt  to 
him,  and  he  turns  out  both  a  declaimer  and  a  debater  of  the  most  laudable 
acerbity — a  very  thorn  in  poor  Peel's  withers.  As  for  Grant,  every  body 
knew  his  talents,  but  his  indolence  was  beginning  to  be  considered  hopeless. 
Could  he  have  got  rid,  some  ten  years  ago,  of  lying  a-bed  in  the  mornings, 
he  must  have  been  at  present  the  first,  without  a  second,  in  every  respect, 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  I  fear  he  has  allowed  the  golden  opportu- 
nity to  pass,  and,  in  spite  of  these  recent  exertions,  will  find  himself  with- 
out even  a  place  in  the  next  Parliament.  The  Duke  is  backing  M'Leod  in 
Inverness-shire  totis  viribus — and  they  say  Robert  is  also  trembling  for  the 
boroughs.  His  Highness  would  very  fain  keep  out  p'eople  capable  of  such 
demonstrations, 

"  And  where  he  makes  a  desert,  call  it  peace." 

But  the  plan  cannot  succeed  in  the  general.  In  considering  the  fortunes  of 
some  of  Wellington's  political  contemporaries,  I  am  often  reminded  of  Be- 
nedict XIV.'s  description  of  a  certain  French  statesman,  "  un  fou  avec  beau- 
coup  de  1'esprit."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Life  of  Napoleon,  says,  that  nei- 
ther he,  nor  his  conqueror,  owed  any  thing  to  genius — every  thing  to  the 
possession  of  the  every-day  faculties  in  an  extraordinary  measure.  I  don't 
agree  with  Scott  as  to  Bonaparte,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  complete 
specimen  of  the  soarings  and  sinkings  of  unbalanced  genius,  who  was,  as 
his  military  allocutions  and  bulletins  shew,  an  orator  of  the  highest  class, 
and  who,  I  doubt  not,  had  in  him  all  the  stuff  of  a  Pindar  as  well ; — but  I 
quite  coincide  with  him  as  to  the  Duke,  who  has  no  more  genius  than  a 
forty-eight  pounder,  and  appears  indeed  to  be  cast  of  the  same  material — 
and  think  few  things  can  be  more  instructive  than  to  observe  the  style  in 
which  he  has  managed  courts,  and  cabinets,  and  senates,  by  the  sheer 
strength  of  homely  shrewdness  and  imperturbable  will,  in  opposition  to  all 
the  efforts  of  all  the  "  fous  avec  beaucoup  de  1'esprit."  It  was  not  talent  of 
any  kind  that  could  ever  give  him  a  check — that  required  genius ;  and  it  is 
my  belief,  that  even  Canning's  genius  would,  in  the  upshot,  have  sunk  be- 
fore him,  had  it  been  spared  to  try  conclusions. 

TICKLER, 

Very  like  j  but  had  Canning's  thread  been  spun  out,  the  great  Lord  would 
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have  had  pretty  allies  to  lean  on,  compared  to  what  either  Cammi/  hail  in 
his  latter  day,  or  he  himself  can  l><>;i-t  of  now.  Had  George  Canning  lived, 
the  Duke  would  have  fought  him  mordicus,  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  in- 
terest. PhilpottN  would  have  bottled  off  a  score  more  sound  anti-Catholic 
potions  by  this  time  ;  and  Copley  decanted  them.  Copnlestone  would  not 
nave  been  re-re-re-converted,  reel  would  have  kept  his  character ;  aud 
Bathurst  his  pigtail. 

BfLLER. 

Well,  it  makes  one  sorry  to  thick  of  some  things.  For  what  purpose,  now, 
was  all  this  mighty,  this  immeasurable  evil  done  ?  Merely  that  tin-  Catho- 
lic question  might  be  carried  a  year  and  a  half  sooner.  The  solid  imme- 
diate difficulty  was,  it  is  avowed  on  all  hands,  the  trembling  conscience  of 
George  IV.;  and  sympathy  with  his  inward  struggles  was  at  the  bottom,  I  can 
well  believe,  of  at  least  half  the  popular  indignation.  How  easily  might  all 
have  been  accomplished,  had  the  Duke  but  waited  till  the  accession  of  a 
Prince  who  had  always  been  known  to  take  a  different  view  of  that  difficult 
question !  There  would  have  been  a  strong  disposition  to  think  favourably 
of  a  measure  of  grace  proposed,  bond-Jide,  from  the  throne,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign.  The  fact  of  the  Monarch's  being  pro-catholically  in- 
clined, would  have  been  an  entirely  new  feature,  giving  a  wholly  new  cha- 
racter, in  the  minds  of  many  whole  classes  amongst  us,  of  the  matter  in  de- 
bate;— its  occurrence  would  of  itself  have  furnished  a  potent  apology  for 
the  alteration  of  the  minister's  tactics.  It  was  the  universal  feeling,  indeed 
knowledge,  that  the  Duke  and  his  satellites  were  thrusting  down  their  mas- 
ter's throat  a  pill  which  he,  like  many  other  people,  fancied  he  could  hard- 
ly swallow  without  a  breach  of  the  coronation  oath ;  it  was  this  feeling  that 
gave  the  bitterness  of  personal  resentment  to  political  dissent;  it. was  this 
that  rallied  the  Tory  magnates  ./"/•  the  throne,  against  the  con  tarn  inators  of 
its  steps ;  it  was  this  that  set  the  church  in  a  flame  too  powerful  to  be  poked 
out  by  croziers,  or  smothered  down  by  mitres  and  aprons ;  in  a  word,  it  was 
this  that  disgusted  and  disheartened  the  loyal  and  true  men  so  deeply,  that 
I  speak  rather  my  wishes  than  my  hopes,  when  I  differ  from  you  as  to  the 
existing  chances  of  seeing  things  re-established. 

TICKLER. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  ,put  out  some  bungling  law  affecting  only  the  inte- 
rests of  some  particular  class,  or  profession,  or  colonies,  and  then,  on  see- 
ing things  have  been  carried  too  far,  growl  out,  As  you  were  !  This  sort  of 
management  may  do  very  well  as  to  questions  of  a  financial  or  fiscal  de- 
scription,— a  sugar  bill,  or  a  malt  bill,  or  a  stamp  bill, — but  it  won't  just  do 
to  apply  it  to  national  feelings  and  principles.  The  Duke  may  cry,  As  you 
were .'  till  he  is  hoarse — the  Tories  won't  fall  into  his  ranks  again. 

TICKLER. 

Well,  I  don't  despair  to  see  the  House  fly  from  the  usurper  ere  long. 
Only  let  us  hear  that  the  Tories  and  Lord  Grey  have  signed  their  concord- 
at, and  my  word  for  it,  there  will  be  a  sore  scattering  of  both  the  rats  and 
the  mice. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh !  man !  sic  a  coaleeshon  as  that  wad  open  the  mouths  o'  the  public. 
I'm  sure  ye  canna  lay  your  hand  on  your  breast  and  deny  but  what  it  wad 
be  just  as  bad  as  Charley  Fox's  wi*  Lord  North,  or  Geordic  Canning's  wi' 
Lord  Lansdowne.  Na,  na,  I  howp  the  true  folk  will  never  even  themselves 
till  sic  a  coaleeshou  as  yon. 

TICKLER. 

And  why  not,  Broonie  ?  Lord  Grey  has  been  speaking  as  sound  Tory- 
ism for  some  time  past  as  any  man  in  the  Upper  House— and  at  any  rate, 
things  are  come  to  that  pass,  that  what  he  and  our  folks  used  in  former 
days  to  fight  about,  tire  mere  trifles  in  the  scale.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
will  have  himself  to  thank,  if  he  finds  the  high  Tories  and  the  high  Whiirs 
united  solemnly  to  rescue  the  Sovereign  from  thraldom,  the  Legislature 
from  contempt,  and  the  body  of  the  people  from  intolerable  misery ;  and  if 
they  do  so  combine,  a  pretty  chance  he  will  have  against  them,  with  the 
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apostates,  the  low  Whigs,  and  his  worthy  papists  and  radicals !  Come,  North, 
what  say  you  to  this  affair  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  I  don't  give  up  the  Duke  of  Wellington  personally  even  yet.  I  still 
hope  to  see  him  rally  the  Tories  round  him,  and  relying  on  their  strength 
alone.  I  could  not  endure  really  to  see  him  heading  the  Liberals  in  delibe- 
rate war  against  us.  It  would  be  unnatural — it  is  impossible. 

TICKLER. 

It  is  natural,  and  it  will  be,  say  I.  No  human  being  can  doubt,  that  the 
King  and  Royal  Family  will  jump  at  any  thing  like  a  prospect  of  emancipa- 
tion ;  and  I  venture  to  bet  a  pipe  to  a  pint,  that  the  Duke  and  all  his  crew 
tumble  out  within  one  fortnight  after  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament. 

NORTH. 

Every  thing  depends  on  the  people.  If  they  really  choose  to  do  their 
duty  to  themselves  now,  all  is  safe.  The  Duke  will  be  compelled  either 
to  abdicate  or  to  modify — and  once  more,  I  should  prefer  the  latter  alter- 
native. 

TICKLER. 

And  once  more,  so  would  not  I.  I  give  up  the  Protector.  To  the  rear  face 
quamprimum,  old  soldier !  Proud,  heartless,  stubborn  Don  Cossack,  that 
it  is — he  has  insulted  the  Tories,  and  shame  on  them,  if  they  forgive  him 
while  the  poker's  in  his  back  !  By  Jupiter,  I  should  think  myself  justified 
in  coalescing  with  Brougham  or  Beelzebub,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  crawl  out  of  Downing  Street ! 

NORTH. 

Come,  Tickler,  let's  have  your  programme  of  a  government. 

TICKLER. 

With  all  my  heart.  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Earl  Grey  or  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle;  Foreign  Office,  the  other  of  them;  Colonies,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond;  President,  John  Earl  of  Eldon;  Privy  Seal,  Earl  of  Mansfield; 
Home  Office,  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan ;  Board  of  Control,  Sir  Robert  Inglis ; 
Admiralty,  Sir  George  Fitzclarence — with  Sidney  or  Wyndham  for-  Sec. ; 
Woods  and  Forests,  Lord  Lowther  ;  Chancellor,  Sir  Charles  Wetherall ; 
Attorney,  Brougham !  Solicitor,  Pollock ;  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Sir  James  Graham ; — for  the  Colonies,  (Twiss  being  expelled,) 
Lord  Chandos ;  and  for  the  Home  Office,  Lord  Howick  ;  Board  of  Trade, 
Michael  Thomas  Sadler ;  Horse  Guards,  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  Ordnance, 
Marquis  of  Londonderry.  What  say  you,  Buller  ? 

BULLER. 

That's  not  bad — Vyvyan  to  lead  in  the  Commons,  and  Grey,  virtually  I 
presume,  in  the  Lords.  But  if  I  were  to  trust  Brougham  at  all,  I  would  go 
farther  than  you  propose,  and  make  him  Chancellor  at  once ;  and  I  must 
say,  I  should  think  it  worth  a  vigorous  effort  to  include  Huskisson,  who, 
supported  by  Sir  Richard  and  Inglis,  would  manage  the  Commons  better 
than  it  has  been  this  many  a  day.  Vyvyan  has  all  the  talent  surely,  but  my 
old  acquaintance  has  thirty  years'  experience  ;  and,  besides,  he  has  been  of 
late  seeing  through  the  worst  of  his  errors.  Take  in  Husky,  pray. 

TICKLER. 

The  first  and  foremost  should  be  to  begin  Parliamentary  reform — which 
if  it  be  not  done  gradually,  in  which  case  it  could  do  no  harm,  is  sure  to 
come  like  an  armed  man  at  midnight,  slapdash,  cap-a-pee,  and  put  all  the 
fat  in  the  fire  at  a  swoop.  The  most  rotten  part  of  all  is  Scotland— begin 
there,  say  I.  Alter  the  law  about  our  absurd  paper  votes — let  the  property 
be  directly  represented — let  every  man  who  has  L.50  or  L.100  a-year  in 
land  have  a  vote  for  his  county  member.  Do  this  here,  and  give  the  fran- 
chise to  Manchester — and  all  the  rest  will  come  in  due  season.  Tlie  Go- 
vernment by  doing  this  much,  or  rather  this  little,  would  found  itself  broad 
and  firm  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Britain.  Give  Ireland  poor  laws, 
and  you  will  see  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  grant  of  a  solid 
just  right  and  the  concession  of  an  idle  unconstitutional  claim — alter  Peel 
and  Co.'s  Worse  than  ridiculous  currency  system — establish  banks  like  our 
Scotch  onos  all  ovev  England,  and  let  them  circulate  as  much  paper  a« 
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they  please— regain  the  confidence  of  the  West  Indians,  by  shewing  the 
sincere  desire  to  give  them  the  protection  that  Is  due  to  them  on  every 
principle  of  equity  and  honesty,  (placing  Chandos  in  the  Colonial  Office 
would  of  itself  soften  all  the  existing  sores)  REORGANIZE  THE  YEOMANRY 
ALL  OVER  THE  LAND — (hear — hear — hear) — strike  off  the  assessed  taxes,  and 
have  a  swapping  property  one  instead — tax  absentees  to  their  very  teeth— • 
put  an  end  t  »•  free  trade  in  all  cases  where  the  freedom  lies  on  one  side 
only — do  these  things,  and  if  Britain  be  not  revived  in  every  member  be- 
fore twelvemonths  pass  by,  call  me  Quack.  I  believe  I  have  alluded  to  no  one 
measure  of  which  Lord  Grey  has  not  more  or  less  plainly  intimated  his  ap- 
probation within  this  year  or  so — and  as  to  foreign  affairs,  which  I  don't 
profess  to  understand  so  much  about,  why,  I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted 
generally,  that  they  could  not  be  managed  worse  than  they  have  been  ever 
since  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  history  of  human  bungling  af- 
fords no  specimens  quite  equal  to  the  whole  affairs  of  Portugal  and  Greece,  in 
which,  throughout,  every  possible  phasis  of  dishonesty,  imbecility,  indeci- 
sion, cowardice,  meanness,  crawling  meanness,  appears  to  have  been  exhi- 
bited, part  under  Canning,  part  under  Goderich,  and  part  under  the  powers 
that  now  be.  I  am  persuaded,  that  to  put  all  as  far  right  again  as  is  now  in 
the  nature  of  things,  there  needs  nothing  but  half  a  handful  of  dispatches 
written  by  a  man  untrammelled  to  personal  consequences  among  the  out- 
lander-,  with  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  honour  of  his  own  country,  and  a  head 
not  quite  so  muddled  as  to  doubt  that,  give  England  any  tiling  like  fair  play, 
she  has  resources  equal  to  cast  all  that  she  has  ever  yet  achieved,  either  in 
peace  or  in  war,  into  the  shade.  It  is  this  miserable  ignorance  of  us  and 
our  concerns  that  has  damaged — I  mean  damned — these  people  beyond  all 
redemption ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  a  set  of  honourable  men,  possess- 
ing character  and  confidence,  had  the  concern  in  their  hands  for  six  months, 
we  should  look  back  on  the  fact,  that  a  pigheaded  dragoon,  destitute  of  the 
simplest  elements  of  any  human  science  but  his  professional  one,  had  been 
permitted  to  rule  this  nation  for  two  or  three  mortal  years,  by  means  of  a 
pack  of  brainless  orderlies,  picked  up  either  in  camps  or  in  club-houses, 
as  a  grotesque  invention  of  the  father  of  dreams. 

(Long-continued  tumultuous  applause. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  thunner's  driven  out  o'  my  head  a'  that's  been  driven  intil't  for  the 
last  twa  hours.  But,  Biley  Blackwood,  it's  surely  ten  o'clock  noo— and  are 
we  no  gaun  to  hae  some  toasts  ? 

TICKLER. 

Ten  o'clock,  you  gowk !  Why,  its  two. 

SHEPHERD. 

Twa! 

SIR  BLACKWOOD. 

Why,  my  dear  Mr  Hogg,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  conversation,  and  we 
have  enjoyed  the  political  discussions  with  which  the  Peers  have  favoured 
us  with  much  keener  zest,  I  am  sure,  without  the  formality  of  toasts,  or  of 
standing  speeches,  which,  even  when  most  felicitously  extemporaneous, 
have  still  some  slight  seeming  of  being  get,  whereas  in  this  "  feast  of  reason 
and  flow  of  soul,"  we  have  been  fed  as  with  manna  and  dew  direct  from 
heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

I've  lang  been  yawp  for  manna  and  dew  o'  a  different  description,  Biley 
— Deevils  and  dracht  porter. 

OMXES. 
Devils  and  draught  porter — devils  and  draught  porter ! 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

Mr  North?    Sir? 

NORTH. 

O'Bronte,  bark  on  Picardy  for  the  devil. 

O'BRONTE. 

Bow — wow— wow !— whew— whew— whew  J  — ho— ho*lio!  ••wliroo- 
hooworoa ! 
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(Enter  PICARDY  and  GABRIEL'S  ROAD,  with  their  respective  Tails,  with 
The  Rounds,  Rumps,  Fillets,  Briskets,  Saddles,  Haunches,  Humps, 
Hams,  Tongues,  Neat  and  Reindeer, — Cold  Turkeys  and  Towdies,  and 
teams  of  Teals, —  Veal,  Beef-steak,  and  Pigeon  Pies, — Salmon  in  many 
cuts,  the  pure  and  the  pickled, — Jiot  Herrings,  Soles,  Rixzards,  Spel- 
drins,  and  Perennial  Oysters, —  Cacra-bank seven-year-old  Wether  Hin- 
ner-houghs,  Campsie  Spare-ribs,  and  Altrive  Grunter-groins,  grilled,— 
Slots'  Marrow-bones  in  broils, — Berwick's  best,  and  Giles's  and  Black's 
out-and-out  Ale  bottled, — Meux's  Entire,  Draught  in  pots,  from  Offley's, 
—'The  Tower  of  Babel  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  with  Milbank's  Miracu~ 
lous  Mountain-dew  up  to  the  battlements, — The  Ark,  with  Jamaica- 
Rum-Demerara-Lemons-and- Limes-and- Ann' s-water -Glasgow-Punch, 
just  arrived  by  the  Canal  in  ice,  $c. 

SHEPHERD. 
What  a  Deevil !    His  name's  Legion. 

MR  BULLER. 

I  may  not  imagine  by  "  what  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic,"  din- 
ners and  suppers  come  cherub-borne  into  the  Saloon,  or  from  what  regions 
in  heaven,  air,  sea,  or  earth  I 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

There  is  a  roomy  kitchen,  with  all  appurtenances 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTYNE. 

"And  appliances  to  boot "— — 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

—in  the  sunk  story.  We  have  a  man-cook,  once  co-cook  at  Barry's,  so  he 
cannot  but  be  skilful;  and  believe  me,  sir,  that  there  is  no  extravagance  in 
him — he  comes  in  cheap — for  he  is  likewise  Ground  Steward,  and,  at  a  salary 
of  L.I 00  per  annum,  manages  the  department  of  the  lower  regions. 

SHEPHERD, 

At  a  sellery  o'  L.I 00  per  awnnum!  Mair  nor  that  o'  ony  yeditor  o'  ony 
o'  the  new  magazines  lately  set  agaun,  I'll  swear. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr  Ambrose,  would  you  have  the  goodness  to  bring  me  a  Pot  of  strong 
coffee  ? 

(PICARDY  places  a  silver  coffee-pot  before  the  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER.) 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr  De  Quincey ;  but  henceforth  I  trust  you 
will  consider  that  piece  of  plate  y<5ur  own.  It  is  on  a  most  ingenious  prin- 
ciple, for  which  Mr  Redpath,  working  jeweller,  has  obtained  a  patent. 
Coffee  cannot  cool  in  it;  and  'twould  be  hot  and  hot,  were  it  to  stand  there 
till  next  Noctes. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

A  Patent  Redpath  !  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  gift,  sir,  is  great;  for  the 
metal  is  massy,  and  much  labour  has  been  bestowed  on  the  workmanship. 
But  love,  not  labour,  is  the  ground  of  all  value,  in  the  interchange  of  mutual 
good  offices  and  affections  between  man  and  man.  It  were  of  great  avail, 
indeed,  to  the  progress  of  Politico-economical  Science,  were  that  distinc- 
tion— certainly  not  a  nice  one — yet  as  certainly  often  undiscerned,  to  the 
miserable  confusion  of  ideas  polarly  opposite — by  future  writers  therein 
austerely  adhered  to,  as  being  in  verity  the  foundation — or,  at  least,  « 
foundation  of  the  essential  difference  between  Political  Economy  and 
Ethics — or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  Moral  Philosophy.  Pardon  me, 
-Mr  Blackwood,  for  what  may  appear,  perhaps,  to  be  a  digression,  but 
which  is,  if  not  the  main  matter  itself,  at  least  germain  to  it — inasmuch  as 
that,  in  my  eyes,  this  Patent  Redpath  would  be  valueless,  as  if  it  still  lay 
unshaped  and  undug  in  the  mine,  mould-mixed  and  unfiltered  ore,  were 
it  not  stamped  with  a  worth,  above  all  value  and  above  all  price  merely 
mercantile,  by  a  die  in  the  hand  of  friendship.  Sir,  you  have  my  best 
•thanks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercy  on  us !  What  a  moovin'  o'  mooths!  and  crunchin*  o'  teeth!  and 
%Haacking  o'  tongues !  and  lickjn'  o'  lips  f  and  dechtin'  o'  gabs  wi'  the  rim  o' 
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the  table-claitli !  I'm  no  sure  if  that  last  rimneuvre  be  athegether  legitimate  ; 
but  tooils  aye  drap  aff  ,1  body's  knees,  and  aue't*  apt,  in  lootin'  for  them,  to 
break  their  lirad  airain'  the  t:il>K-,  as  it's  iv-asccwlin'  intil  the  upper  warld  ; 
whereas,  the  rim  •>'  the  table-claith's  aye  ready  at  haun,  sae  there's  really 
nae  exniM-  tor  ouy  irentleman  wi'  a  nvrshy  chin  at  a  Nortr*.  What  are  ye 
devoorin,  Mr  John  Knox  • 

<  IIAI'LAIN  KNOX. 

Towdie. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  you,  Mr  Samwel  Sooth  ? 

CHAPLAIN  SOI  Til. 

Turkey. 

SHEPHERD. 

These  are  the  twa  best  thingH  ye  hae  uttered  the  nicht. 

NORTH. 
Is  it  a  true  bill,  James,  that  you  have  had  Hydrophobia? 

SHEPHERD. 

A  fearsome  fit  o'  it,  sir,  no  o'  the  mere  feegurative  sort,  sic  as  reigns  at  a 
Noctes,  but  bonny  feedy,  bodily,  flesh  and  blude,  bane  and  sinny  convul- 
sions. 

NORTH. 

I  did  not  believe,  my  dear  James,  there  ever  could  have  existed  a  dog  in 
all  this  world  so  mad  as  to  bite  the  Shepherd. 

SHKIMIKKl). 

A  mad  dowg  does  na  ken  a  Hogg  frae  a  hoolet.  The  optic  nerves  o'  his 
ecu  are  a'  diseased, — as  ye  may  weel  see,  gin  ye  hae  courage  to  examine 
sic  pupils, — and  they  dootless  distrack  the  cretur's  sowl  within  him  wi'  hi- 
deous apparitions  o'  his  ain  maister,  in  the  shape  o'  the  deevil,  wi'  a  pitch- 
fork gaun  to  pin  him  up  again'  the  barn-door. 

MR  SE>VARD. 

Duller,  liow  picturesque ! 

MR  DULLER. 

The  great  Poet  of  Hydrophobia! — (InsjH-clinr/  an  empty  pint-put.)  These 
pint-pots  are  deceivers  ever — they  fill  the  hand,  but  they  baulk  the  mouth. 
Offley  must  really  be  written  to — they  a'n't  full  measure. 

MR  SEWAUI). 

'   If  Offley's  pots  be  pigmyfied — then  there  is  no  trust  in  man.      An  ho- 
nester  fellow  breathes  not  vital  air. 

MR  JAMES  1IALI.ASTYNE — (to  BANDY,  SQUINTCM,  and  1'ECH.) 

"  And  be  those  juggling  fiends  no  more  believed, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense, 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  oar, 
And  breaK  it  to  our  hope." 

SHEPHERD. 

The  vcrra  bit  weans  that  used  to  ride  on  his  back,  wi'  their  arms  roun' 
his  neck,  and  sometimes  kissin'  the  verra  chowks  o'  him,  seem  then  to  the 
destracked  dowg  to  be  sae  mony  demons,  a'  glowerin'  and  giniuin'  at  him 
wi'  red  het  pokers  in  their  talons,  threaten! u'  him  wi'  the  death  o'  Edward 
the  Second  in  Berkley  Castle.  \Vee  Jamie  himseP — though  certes  a  bit 
angel  o'  licht — seemed  to  Hector's  ain  Oe,  when  he  gaed  mad,  a  verra  imp 
o'  hell.  No  wunner  he  tries  to  bite.  But  in  the  last  stage  o1  the  desease 
— he  can  only  snap — snap — enap — for  his  unner  jaw  has  amaist  lost  a'  its 
poor, — his  puir  tongue's  hiugin'  out, — his  flew  a'  smeared  wi'  slaver,— 
his  hide  rouch  and  tawted,  wi'  a'  the  hair  stannin'  on  end  like  the  feather* 
o'  a  frieslan', — his  lugs  like  sere  leeves,  owre  feeble  even  to  flap, — his  tail 
nae  mair  "  hingin'  owre  his  hurdles  \\  i'  a  swirl," — his  unhappy  hurdies — but 
mire-woven  and  a'  draggled  wi'  dirt; — and  there  he  gangs  stoiterin'  frae 
ae  side  o'  the  road  to  the  tither, — and  wae's  me !  aften  stacherin'  quite  doit- 
ed intil  the  ditch,— noo  and  then  cmittin'  a  sort  o'  short  snoke  o'  a.siicf\  il 
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kintra  at  untimeous  hours,  after  nae  gude, — aye,  could  ance  bark,  O'Bronte, 
like  your  verra  sell ;  and  never,  oh!  never  be  his  doom  yours!  A  rueful 
spectacle,  Mr  North,  to  them  that  kent  him  when  he  was  wice,  and  aneuch 
to  break  ony  Christian  heart  that  kens  hoo  he  used  to  lie  during  the  even- 
ings on  the  hearth  "  beside  the  ingle  blinkin'  bonnily"  in  the  midst  o' 
the  sma  household,  hearkenin'  and  unnerstaunin'  a'  that  was  said, — and 
hoo  he  used,  God  pity  him,  as  regular  as  clock-work,  to  loup  up  upon  the 
coverlet  on  the  wide  chest-bed,  and  fa'  into  a  watchfu'  sleep  at  the  bairns's 
feet! 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTYNE  (much  affected.} 

"  And  from  mine  eyelids  wipe  the  tears 
That  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd." 

SHEPHERD. 

A"  the  parish  wi'  pitchforks  are  at  his  heels.  In  the  haunted  glimmer  o' 
his  blindness,  the  puir  possessed  colley  misses  the  brig,  and  the  rinnin' 
stream  seems  to  his  red  een  a  pool  o'  blude.  He  daurna — he  canna — lovvp 
in  to  soom  for  his  life — for  the  Hydrophobia  is  stronger  than  his  dim  dread 
o'  his  fellow-creturs,  and  shiverin',  and  shudderin',  and  yowlin',  as  if  he 
had  fa'n  intil  a  bonfire  or  a  biler  o'  bilin'  water,  he  cowps  owre,  sticket  and 
shotten  wi'  a  hunder  prongs  and  a  thoosan  bullets,  in  convulsions  o'  the 
dead-thraws.  A'  the  while  women  and  weans  are  seen  tossin'  their  arms, 
and  heard  shriekin',  frae  hill-taps,  and  wundows  o'  houses  wi'  steeket  doors, 
and  the  boughs  o'  trees — till  Luath  lies  still  at  last,  covered  wi'  a  rickle  o' 
cruel  stanes,  only  a  bit  o'  his  skin  here  and  there  seen  through, — and  then, 
to  be  sure,  there  is  a  wailin'  o'  weans,  baith  callants  and  lassies,  to  think 
that  colley  should  hae  been  killed,  wha  used  to  gang  wi'  them  to  the  verra 
kirk  on  the  Sabbaths,  and,  till  God  had  allowed  him  till  gang  mad,  had  never 
offered  to  bite  ony  body  but  neerdoweels,  a'  bis  born  days !  Grown-up  folk 
are  a'  feared  to  bury  him — but — I'm  tell  hi'  a  true  story — wee  Jamie  and  his 
feres,  in  their  grief,  ware  na  sae  couardly,  and  placing  the  dead  body  on  a 
haun-barrow,  they  muved  awa'  wi't  in  funeral  procession — heaven  bless 
them — and  haein'  howkit  a  hole,  buried  their  beloved  Luath  aneath  a  green 
brae,  and  laid  a  flat  stane  on  him  frae  the  channel  o'  the  Yarrow,  just  as  if 
he  had  been  a  Christian  interred  in  a  kirkyard  ! 

MULLION. 

Now,  Jamie,  yourself  in  hydrophobia. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.  I  shanna — for  nae  ither  reason — just"  because — wi'  that  gimin'  gab 
— you  asked  me — Moolyon.  You've  nae  bizziness  till  be  impident.  In  a' 
Mr  North's  banter — even  when  at  the  waurst — there's  sic  a  visible  and 
audible  speerit  o'  amity  and  respeck,  that  I  can  thole  amaist  ony  nonsense 
frae  him — though  my  face,  at  chance  times,  wull  grow  a  w,ee  red — at  least 
a  wee  bet;  but  hoo  daur  ye  preshume  to  imagine  that  I  will  thole  a  thim- 
mlefu'  o'  impertinence  frae  the  likes  o'  you,  wha,  I  aften  think,  are  sairly 
out  o'  your  ain  place  in  a  Noctes,  and  would  be  seen  to  far  mair  advantage 
in  your  natural  sphere,  your  ain  provision-warehouse,  ye  bardy  body,  in  the 
Lawnmarket '?  As  Joe  says,  "  Tak  your  change  out  o'  that !" 
MULLION  (aside  to  his  next-chair  neighbour.) 

He's  gettin'  fou. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  that  your  sayin',  sir  ?  nane  o'  your  whusperin' !  The  man  that 
whuspers  in  company  should  be  smothered — pitten  intil  a  tea-chest,  and 
sent  aff  to  Doctor  Knox.  The  maist  disgustfu'est  trick  about  a  whusperer 
is,  that  a'  the  while  he's  whusperin'  intil  anither's  ear  something  about 
you,  the  coof,  though  cunnin'  and  crafty  aneuch  for  ordinar,  forgets  that 
ye  may  be  observin'  his  mean  motions,  and  senselessly  keeps  keekin'  up 
at  you,  every  noo  and  then,  wi'  the  odious  tail  o'  his  ee,  joggin'  wi'  his 
loathsome  elbow  him  he's  forcin'  to  commit  a  breach  o'  gude  inainers  in 
listenin'  for  ae  single  instant  to  his  sickenin'  insiniations — till  he  is  recalled 
to  a  sense  o'  the  ackwardness  o'  his  situation,  and  the  enormity  o'  his  sin, 
by  a  jug  o'  water  just  aff  the  bile,  sent  wi'  a  bash  intil  his  faro,  and  a  blat- 
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ter  again'  the  wa'  aliint  him,  and  deevil  tak  him  but  he  w  cu'd  hae  been 
clu-ap  o't,  liad  he  been  brained!  Faith — I'm  rather  ruffled — come,  my 
dear  Delta — for  you  are  aye  the  gentleman — by  some  pleesant  observation 
— as  Milton,  I  think,  says,  or  something  like  it — for  I  hate  a  correck  quota- 
tion— 

"  Smooth  the  down  o'  my  ravin'  darkness  till  it  smile." 

DELTA. 
Let  me  feel  your  pulse,  my  dear  sir. 

(DELTA  takes  out  his  gold  stop-watch,  a  keepsake  from  CHRISTOPHEK 
— a  memorial  of  friendship — and  mark  of  gratitude  to  him,  the 
Pain-reliever — presented  to  the  Poet  by  NORTH  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  fit  of  gout  in  the  stomach,  which,  but  for  Mr  Moir, 
had  certainly  proved  fatal.) 

A  hundred  and  ten — a  hundred — ninety — eighty — seventy-five — sixty-eight 
— Now — you  will  do — my  dear  James.  The  circulation  is  restored  to  its 
former  currency. 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith— I'm  glad  to  hear't.  For  Peel's  Bill  has  been  the  ruin  o'  the  kintra. 
I  ki'iina  what  wou'd  hae  become  o'  Scotland  had  the  government  extended 
till  it  the  expiration  o'  the  sma'  notes. 

NORTH. 

My  dearest  Delta,  it  has  long  delighted  me  to  see  you  and  our  friend 
there,  whom  we  have  christened  by  the  somewhat  heathenish  name  of  the 
Modern  Pythagorean — strewing  the  paths,  and  adorning  the  pursuits,  of  your 
profession — in  the  olden  time  often  so  strewed  and  adorned — witness  Garth, 
Armstrong,  Arbuthnot,  AJcenside,  Glyn,  and  many  other  men  of  poetical 
powers,  or  otherwise  fine  genius — with  the  flowers  of  literature. 

DELTA. 

I  have  long  since  dismissed  from  my  mind,  my  dear  sir,  any  misgivings  on 
that  subject.  Your  judgment,  and  that  of  other  enlightened  men,  have  con- 
firmed my  own,  that  such  occasional  relaxation,  as  the  study  of  elegant  lite- 
rature affords,  from  the  not  unsevere  and  rarely  intermitting  labours  of  a 
profession,  of  which  I  conscientiously  endeavour  to  discharge  the  duties, 
to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  knowledge,  so  far  from  either  incapacitating  or 
disinclining  my  mind  for  such  labours  and  such  duties,  does  greatly  strengthen 
both  its  moral  and  intellectual  energies;  and  I  am  happy — heaven  forefend 
I  should  say  I  were  proud — to  believe  that  in  my  own  circle  those  occa- 
sional relaxations,  so  far  from  being  disapproved,  or  their  fruits  despised, 
have  been  thought  to  add  to  the  respectability  of  my  character.  My  name 
in  literature  I  know  is  humble — but  such  as  my  reputation  is,  I  am  satisfied 
with  it.  My  ambition  lies  elsewhere — it  is  in  my  profession. 

NORTH. 

Your  name  in  literature  is  not  humble — it  is  high ;  and  all  who  have 
heads  to  know,  and  hearts  to  feel,  what  true  poetry  is,  acknowledge  Mr 
Moir  to  be  a  poet.  It  is  a  delightful  thought  to  me,  sir,  to  think,  that  your 
fine  native  genius  offered  almost  its  first  fruits  to  the  Work  which  I  occa- 
sionally overlook,  and  in  which  I  now  take  an  almost  fatherly  interest  It 
is  now  enriched  with  many  gems  of  your  ripened  and  matured  imagina- 
tion— and  no  Number  can  ever  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Maga  that  is 
graced  with  the  signature  of  Delta. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Triangular  Bard — though  I  houp  the  nicht,  that  "  round  as  a  neep  he'll 
gang  toddliu'  hame." 

NORTH. 

Heavens !  can  any  studies  be  idle  in  a  physician — in  a  medical  man — that 
inevitably  lead  to  elevation  of  spirit,  breathing  into  it  tenderness  and  hu- 
manity ?  Will  he  be  a  less  thoughtful  visitant  at  the  sick  or  dying  bed,  who 
from  such  studies  has  gathered  knowledge  of  all  the  beatings  of  the  human 
heart,  and  all  the  workings  of  the  human  imagination,  at  such  times  so  wild 
and  so  bewildering,  aye,  often  even  beyond  the  range  of  poetry,  in  those  de- 
lirious dreams  ? 
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SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  truth.  In  the  ancient  warld,  was  na  there  but  ae  God  for  poetry, 
music,  and  medishin  ?  and  the  ancients,  tak  ma  word  for't,  saw  far  intill  the 
mysterious  connexions  o'  things  in  natur.  Owre  mony  folk  noo-a-days,  for- 
gets that  the  alliance  atween  sowle  and  body's  Strieker — though  no  unlike  it 
— than  that  atween  church  and  state.  Let  doctors  learn  a'  they  can  o'  baith 
— and  hoo  they  are  to  do  that  without  leeterature,  philosophy,  and  poetry, 
as  weel's  anatomy  and  mere  medishin,  surpasses  my  comprehenshun.  Some 
doctors  practeeze  by  a  sort  o'  natural  rumblegumshun,  without  ony  know- 
ledge either  o'  leeterature  or  ony  thing  else ;  and  that  accoonts  for  some 
itherwise  unaccoontable  kirkyards. 

NORTH. 

No  persons  of  the  slightest  sense  will  for  a  moment  suffer  themselves  to 
be  misled  into  such  a  gross  delusion.  Your  mere  professional  man — in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  that  much-misused  word — is  a  man  utterly  destitute  of 
all  knowledge  that  will  not  go  into  a  pill-box.  He  is,  in  truth,  little  better 
than  a  practitioner  on  the  purses  of  his  patients.  But  such  practitioners  it 
is,  and  such  patients,  who  would  revile  all  literature  as  worse  than  idle  or 
useless — as  pernicious — in  a  follower  of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  or  Esculapius. 
Are  they,  pray,  the  followers  of  these  immortals  ?  Much  in  the  same  way 
as  a  dung-cart  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  which  might  probably  perform  the 
distance  from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  a  month,  may  be  said  to  follow  his 
Majesty's  most  gracious  mail-coach,  which  now  does  it  in  about  forty 
hours. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Blackwood,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  defy  a'  Scotland  to  hae  produced 
another  chairman  as  gude's  yoursel'.  You've  lett'n  the  current  o'  conver- 
sation wind  awa'  intil  a  thoosan  channels,  without  ostentatiously  direckin't 
— you  hae  had  a  pleasant  and  polite  word  to  say  to  every  body  about  ye — 
your  wits  hae  never  for  ae  meenint  gane  a  wool-gatherin'  out  o'  the  Saloon 
— you  hae  been  ready  wi'  your  smile,  your  lauch,  and  your  guffaw — and 
instead  o'  wushin'  to  shew  aff  yoursell,  hae  been  desirous  to  bring  out  ithers, 
no  dootin'  that  a'  the  kimpany  would  feel  that  you  was  in  your  delicht 
doin'  your  duty,  and  to  say  naethin'  about  the  gled's  ee  and  the  deacon's 
haun  wi'  which  ye  aye  took  care  to  push  roun'  the  bottles,  I'm  sair  mistaen 
if  I  hinna  drawn  the  pictur,  wi'  a  fewbauld  strokes,  o'  the  besto'  a'  possible 
landlords. 

OMNES. 

True — true — tr  u  e — true — tr  u  e — true ! 

MR  BULLER.     {Rising  and  turning  to  MR  NORTH,  and  then  to  MR  BLACKWOOD.) 
Mr  North — Gentlemen, 

I  rise  to  propose,  with  all  the  honours,  the  health  of  our  worthy  host, 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD. — {Immense  cheers.) — He,  sir,  it  was  — I  know  it  from 
YOURSELF — that  originally  projected  THE  MAGAZINE.  It  was  planted— it 
grew — and  nations  now  are  sheltered  under  its  shade. — (  Thunder.) — Let 
me  call  him — for  there  is  magic  in  the  name — OLD  EBONY. — (A  sound  as  of 
the  sea.) — There  was  a  time  when  all  the  bulls  of  Bashan— and  some  Stots 
'—routed  against  him — (laughter) — but  he  took  them  by  the  horns,  or  by 
the  tail,  and  flung  them  down  the  Nor-Loch  into  the  slaughter-house. — 
(Loud  guffaws — especially  from  the  Shepherd.) — There  was  a  time  when  he 
was  deserted — say  rather,  disavowed — insane  desertion  and  infatuated  dis- 
avowal ! — by  some  to  whom  he  had  never  deigned  to  extend  the  honour  of 
his  patronage — 

"  The  weak — the  vain — the  vacillating  Good" 

They  imagined  that  they  were  rowing  in  the  same  boat — part  of  the  crew- 
nay,  some  of  them  you  have  told  me,  sir,  would  fain  have  taken  the  helm. 
They  were  but  passengers,  and  some  of  them  had  forgotten  to  pay  for  their 
berths — that  was  a  trine  ;  but  when  they  became  sea-sick  and  sore  afraid, 
why,  our  host  threw  the  live  lumber  overboard — to  sink  or  swim — and  such 
of  them  as  had  not  provided  themselves  with  cork-jackets  went  to  the 
bottom. — (  Great  applause.) — Then  prophets  arose.  The  old  men  saw 
visions,  and  the  Seven  Young  Men  dreamt  dreams. — (Much  laughter.) — 
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'•  Blackwood  would  be  ruined !"   Of  his  glorious  success — Si  MO.M'IJENTLM 

REQVIKU,  CIRCfMSI'U  L   ' 

(  The  Nodes  rise— and  the  Lustre  trembles. 
"  Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.") 

Contributors  !  he  unites  in  himself  two — shall  I  say — three  characters — 
such  as  were  never  before  united  in  one  man — PROPRIETOR — PUBLISHER 
— shall  I  add — North — (North  smiles — blushes,  and  covers  his  face  with  his 
hands}—  EDITOR  of  BLACK  WOOD'S  MAGAZINE  I  Sir,  Gentle- 
men— far  be  it  from  me  to  seek  initiation  into  the  greater— the  higher  mys- 
teries of  the  management  of  MAGA.  It  has  ever  been  my  sacred  belief— 
and  I  declare  it  now — that  that  divine  Spirit  manages  Herself; — (tremendous 
applause) — but  William  Blackwood's  own  hands— I  seek  to  know  no  more 
— and  to  have  done  that  is  of  itself  sufficient  for  his  fame — dug  the  grotto 
out  of  the  living  rock,  in  which  Christopher  North,  like  another  Nuuia,  re- 
ceives the  visits  of  his  Egeria. — (  The  Saloon  shakes  to  its  foundation.) — But 
—as  my  glorious  friend  Wordsworth  says  on  a  similar  occasion,  let  us 

"  Descend  from  these  imaginative  heights," 

and  speak  in  a  business-like  way  of  this  business-like  Avorld.  The  circu- 
lation of  THE  MAGAZINE  is — how  niurli  owing  to  Mr  Black  wood';-  talents 
and  integrity  I  need  not  say — greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  Magazines 
in  Britain  united. — (Hear,  hear  /) — In  a  mercantile  light,  this  is  much — in  a 
philanthropical  light — every  thing. 

"  Our  dream  by  night,  our  prayer  by  day," 
is  the  happiness  of  our  species — 

"  To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  our  history  in  a  nation's  eyes." — (Applause.) 
Alas  !  ours  is  a  smiling  land  no  more ! 

"  Scotland,  your  auld  respected  mither," 

is  now  too  truly  in  the  situation  in  which  Burns,  in  his  pleasant  fancies, 
amused  himself  with  imagining  her — while  these  words — that  to  our  ear* 
once  "  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell" — "  merry  England !"  sound  like  the 
tolling  at  a  funeral.  But  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  While  Maga,who 
indeed  is  the  Majesty  of  the  People,  flourishes  in  high  estate,  there  need 
be  no  fears  for  the  Crown.     Of  the  late  Demise  I  may  not  now  speak — 
"  Some  natural  tears  we  shed, 
But  wiped  them  soon." 

Had  our  counsel  been  taken — and  it  was  accordant  with  all  the  noblest 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  noble  heart — George  the  Fourth  would  ha\  «• 
gone  down  to  the  tomb,  and  lived  in  history  through  all  ages,  the  greatest 
of  all  Kings.  But  evil  counsellors  wearied  out  the  ear  of  age  and  disease 
into  one  fatal  measure,  that  at  its  close  clouded  the  lustre  of  a  glorious  i  eiun 
—(Silent  expression  of  deep  sympathy  with  the  speaker.) — Sir — Gentlemen — 
I  say  no  more.  I  am  proud  of  being  an  Englishman  ;  but  greater  pride  in 
nothing  honourable  that  ever  has  been  my  lot  in  life,  have  I  ever  felt,  than 
the  pride  I  feel  now,  in  being  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Work  whirh  is 
the  glory  of  Scotland.  I  had  the  satisfaction,  sir,  of  becoming,  by  a  happy 
accident,  a  friend  of  Mr  Blackwood,  before  I  became  yours ;  to  him  I  owed 
the  happiness  of  an  introduction  to  Christopher  North  ;  and  having  spent 
one  intellectual  evening  in  the  domestic  circle  at  Newington  with  the  Piso 
of  Edina — (cheers) — I  found  myself  on  the  next,  with  no  little  trepidation 
in  my  delight,  I  assure  you,  sir,  in  the  Lodge,  with  the  great  Modern  Philo- 
sopher of  tlie  Porch — (great  cheering.)  I  feel  deeply,  irentlemen,  how  few 
and  insignificant  have  been  my  contributions — (HO,  no,  no) — to  MAGA.  But 
as  I  never  presumptuously  pestered  her  with  my  addresses,  so,  thank  (iod, 
never  have  they  been  rejected — (loud  cheers) ; — a  passionate,  but  a  reverent, 
suitor  have  I  ever  been, — 

I  wear  her  colours  in  my  cap, 

Her  picture  in  my  heart ; 
And  he  that  bends  not  to  her  eye, 
Shall  rue  it  to  his  smart. — (Loud  cheers.) 
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And  now,  sir,  I  sit  down,  or  rather  continue  to  stand  up — (laughter) — while 
I  propose,  with  all  the  honours,  and  long  may  he  flourish — "  The  health  of 
WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  !" — (An  earthquake.) 

SHEPHERD  (in  a  low  kind  voice.) 

Dinna  fent,  sir,  dinna  fent — tak  a  drap  o'  Glenlevit — you  maunna  fent, 
sir — Delta,  and  Pythagoras,  tell  him  no  to  fent. 

MR  BLACKWOOD  (rising  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence,  under 

manifest  emotion.) 

This  moment — this  moment — I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  North — Gentlemen 
— my  dear  Mr  Buller — (loud  cheers  of  encouragement) — this  moment  com- 
pensates a  thousand  times — it  is  indeed  an  "  over-payment  of  delight" — 
all  the  toils,  anxieties,  terrors,  agonies,  of  years — (expressions  of  the  warm" 
est  sympathy.)  Noble,  generous,  glorious  Contributors  all !  and  you,  my  ve- 
nerated friend — (bowing,  with  much  feeling,  to  Mr  North,  who  returns  the  sa- 
lutation with,  infinite  suavity) — who, 

"  Like  a  reappearing  star, 
Like  a  glory  from  afar, 
First  did  head  the  flock  of  war" — 
(Tremendous  cheers — during  which  NORTH  sinks  gradually  down  till  his 

face  is  hidden  on  the  table.) 
Forgive,  I  beseech  you,  this  my  feeble  expression  of  everlasting  gratitude. 
Deserted  ?  no,  never  !  True,  that  in  our  hrst  campaign — and  it  was  one  of 
long  endurance — I  was  encircled  by  enemies, — by  enemies  who  thirsted  to 
destroy  what  was  far  dearer  to  me  than  life — yes,  to  murder  my  character. 
But  all  their  poisoned  arrows  either  fell  short — or  rebounded,  blunt  and 
pointless,  from  a  breast  mailed  in  conscious-  integrity ; — (loud  cheers) — and 
then  indeed  I  felt  that  "  thrice  is  he  armed  who  has  his  quarrel  just." — 
(  Cheers,  especially  from  MR  JAMES  BALLANTYNE.) — Gentlemen,  I  bore  thebrunt 
of  the  battle — did  I  not? — unflinchingly — and  escaped  without  a  wound,  Scot- 
free. — (Laughter.) — I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say,  that — veteran  as  lam — I  have 
not  a  single  scar  to  shew  for  it — and  am  as  sound  in  body  and  in  limb — in 
soul,  body,  and  estate — (loud  cheers) — as  if  I  had  never  stood  any  fire  more  for- 
midable than  from  the  Seven  Young  Men's  pop-guns. — (Immense  laughter.) — 
I  am  now — by  your  faithful  adherence  to  The  Cause  in  the  "  worst  of  times" 
— independent  of  all  my  enemies.  But  suffer  me  to  correct  myself — they 
have  ceased  to  exist.  The  few  among  them  who,  though  deluded,  were  sin- 
cere in  their  hostility — in  their  enmity  to  me  and  THE  MAGAZINE,— have  either 
become  friends  of  us  both,  or  exhibit,  like  the  Scotsman,  in  the  general 
bearing  of  their  opposition,  the  spirit  of  open  and  honourable  antagonists. 
In  the  same  spirit  shall  they  be  opposed  by  Maga,  the  Fair  and  Fearless 
— if  with  them  there  must  be  war; — but  has  she  not  proclaimed  to  the 
whole  world,  with  a  voice  like  a  silver  trumpet,  that  she  is  a  lover  of  peace  ? 
—(Loud  cries  of  She  has  !  she  has!  Queen  of  the  Pacific!) — The  storm  has 
long  been  over — the  sea  is  now  smooth — that  is  as  smooth  as  the  sea  ever 
ought  to  be— (cheers) — and  lo  !  Maga 

"  Is  like  a  ship  on  some  bright  day, 
In  sunshine  sailing  far  away, 
Some  noble  ship  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain  !" 

Mutineers  there  could  be  none  in  our  crew.  Not  a  single  man  has  been 
pressed  into  the  service — (cheers) — and  if  a  couple  of  tailors — ashamed 
of  their  sex — did  once  contrive  to  smuggle  themselves  on  board,  in  the  dis- 

fuise  of  bumboat-women — (roars  of  laughter) — why,  surely  it  was  more 
umane  to  send  them  ashore,  to  the  tune  of  the  Rogue's  March,  without  that 
shameful  exposure  which  must  have  attended  the  rigging  of  them  out  in 
breeches  of  their  own  handiwork — (continued  roars  of  laughter) — with  pay- 
ment for  past  services — which  were  confined,  I  believe,  to  a  vain  attempt  or 
two  at  removal  of  some  stinking  water-casks  from  the  hold — (continued  laugh- 
ter)— payment,  gentlemen,  which, however  ungratefully  since  complained  of 
as  penurious,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  have  procured  the  quarter  of  a  man 
and  a  fraction  one  meal  a-day  at  least  for  a  week,  of  nutritious  parsnips. — 
(Peal*.) — And  thus  was  the  good  ship  Maga  saved  the  disgrace  ot  seeing  the 
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poor  miserable  wretches,  convicted  of  continual  cabbaging,  dangling  at 
her  yard-arm. — (Shouts.)— Gentlemen,  once  more,  and  forever  more,  I  bee 
you  will  accept  these  feeble  expressions  of  my  boundless  gratitude.  God 
bless  you  all  f 

(Mit  Hi  u  K\>  ODD  sits  down  in  the  hug  of  the  SHEPHERD,  and  all  for  some 
minutes  is  glorious  confusion  and  uproar — waring  of  handkerchiefs — 
xmnshing  of  glasses — and  shivering  of  chairs — till  the  Saloon  seems  to 
reel  like  the  cabin  of  a  ship  in  a  squall.  At  length,  order  being  restored, 
Bruin,  alias  the  Broonie,  releases  the  Bailie  from  his  embrace,  and  stands 
to  his  feet.) 

SHEPHERD. 

North,  I  volunteer  a  sang.  A'  the  warld  '11  no  prevent  me  frae  singin'  a 
sang.  1  kenna  what  it  Ml  be ;  but  I  tak  this  verra  Saloon  for  a  soobject— 
These  verra  premises — MAGA  AT  No.  45. 

OMNES. 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah ! — Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  !— Hurrah,  hurrah, 
hurrah! 

MAGA  AT  NO.  45. 

Forty-five,  Forty-five, 

For  a  blessing  belyve, 
I  have  set  up  my  rest  under  you, 

For  aye,  through  this  land, 

With  blood  ana  with  brand, 
Thy  name  was  engraven  till  now, 
Forty-five, 
Thy  name  was  engraven  till  now. 

The  first  time,  I  trow, 

That  I  e'er  heard  of  you, 
It  was  long  ere  a  Maga  was  born, 

When  the  Border  all  rang 

With  war's  terrible  clang, 
And  the  bugle  at  evening  and  morn, 
Forty-five,  &c. 

And  though  then  Ancrum  Moor 

Ran  red  with  the  gore 
Of  the  Southron's  inveterate  host ; 

Yet  war,  waste,  and  death, 

In  vengeance  and  wrath, 
Went  on  to  our  laud's  bitter  cost, 

Forty-five,  &c. 

The  next  time  I  heard 

Of  thy  baleful  award 
To  my  country — How  grievous  the  while, 

When  thousands  of  Scots 

Cut  each  other's  throats, 
Under  Baillie,  Montrose,  and  Argyle, 
Forty-five,  &c. 

Then  in  feud  and  in  flame, 

WTith  Prince  Charles  you  came, 
Who  like  lightning  the  land  overran ; 

How  fraught  with  despair, 

To  the  brave  and  the  fair, 
To  the  Prince,  each  bold  Chief,  and  his  clan, 
Forty-five,  &c. 

Brave  Prince,  o'er  thy  urn, 
Royal  Maga  must  mourn, 
As  the  last  of  her  old  Stuart  name ; 
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And  to  keep  it  alive, 
Under  THE  Forty-five, 
My  country's  free  standard  shall  flame, 
Royal  race,  &c. 

I  have  heard  of  thy  number, 

Mid  bother  and  cumber, 
On  the  hill  of  old  Ludgate  confest ; 

But  our  rights  to  revive 

Under  this  Forty-five, 
Undaunted  I  set  up  my  rest, 

Forty-five,  &c. 

And  each  statesman  shall  know  it, 

Each  critic  and  poet, 
And  guess  from  the  days  that  are  gone, 

That  at  Forty-five, 

While  Maga's  alive, 
Respect  of  their  persons  is  none, 

Forty-five,  &c. 

If  in  honour  they  fail, 

She  will  ring  such  a  peal 
Of  reproach,  that  the  world  shall  wonder, 

And  tremble  and  shrive, 

When  New  Forty-five 
Breaks  out  in  her  volleys  of  thunder, 
Kit  North,  &c. 

For  she's  firm  as  the  Bass, 

And  her  brow  is  of  brass, 
And  her  rapier  of  flame  is  the  pen ; 

Yet  more  influence  has  she 

O'er  the  land  and  the  sea, 
Than  an  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men, 

Forty-five, 
Than  an  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men. 

Then  hail  my  new  dwelling, 
All  others  excelling, 
Thou  throne  of  the  bold  and  the  free : 
And  here  I  proclaim, 
In  Old  Christopher's  name, 
That  my  friends  shall  be  welcome  in  thee, 

Forty-five  j 
All  my  friends  shall  be  welcome  in  thee. 

{Enthusiastic  chuckling  and  Growing* 

SIR  BLACKWOOD. 

THE  SHEPHERD — with  all  the  honours. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

Stop.  I'll  drink  that  toast — standin'  on  my  head.  Mr  North,  we've  baith 
o'  us  dune  that  trick  in  our  youth — and  mony  a  queer  ane  beside — haena 
we  ?  (NORTH  bows.)  Do  tak  the  time  frae  me,  sirs. 

[MR  ROBERT  HOWIE  reverses  the  common  order  of  nature — and  at  hi# 
special  request,  MR  SEWARD  places  a  brimming  bumper  on  each  of 
his  soles,  which  stand  there  so  steadily,  that  not  a  drop  is  spilt.  The 
Hero  of  the  Mearns  raises  his  "  hip — hip — hip" — like  a  Stcntor — and 
the  statue  of  GEORGE  BUCHANAN  trembles  on  its  pedestal. 

SHEPHERD  (Arising.) 

I  canna  speak  on  my  legs— a  single  grain.  A'  my  ideas,  the  moment  I 
get  up,  flee  out  o'  my  head,  like  doos  frae  a  doocot.  If  a  sentence  happens 
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to  get  about  t\va  lines  lang,  I'm  as  entirely  bewildered  ;i-  if  I  wore  in  the 
Cretan  Labarenth, — and  as  sune's  I  fin'  niynel'  enclosed  in  ony  thing  like  a 
paranthesis,  I  gie  mysel'up  for  lost. — (Cheers  and  laughter.) — I'M  NAKTIIIM; 
AFF  THE  SCLATK. — (Here,during  apiuse  in  the  Shephi-riFv  oratory,  MR  NORTH 
f.i-plaint  to  MF.SSRS  BCLLKK  and  SEWAKD,  the  Bard'*  uniform  practice  of 
poetizing  on  a  nlate,from  which  he  transfers  his  inspiration  to  paper,  in  a  fine 
Roman  hand.)— Let  me  recover  the  threed  o'  my  discoorse.  Whare  was 
I  ?  Ou  aye.  I  had  written,  sirs,  t\va  sangs  for  this  gran'  occasion — but  wee 
Jamie,  God  bless  him,  wushin'  to  amuse  himsel'  wi'  niakin'  a  pictur  o'  the 
Bonassus,  wiped  them  awa  yesterday  forenoon  into  everlasting  oblivion 
wi'  the  cuff  o'  his  jacket. — (Much  lamentation.) — But,  Mr  North,  and  Mr 
Blackwood,  and  gentlemen  all,  some  thochts  and  feelings  there  are  which 
I  commit  not  to  ony  ither  tablet  but  that  o',  I  trust,  an  honest  heart, — 
(shouts  and  peal*,) — and,  among  these,  I  can  solemnly  say,  if  not  first  and 
foremost,  (for  I  hae  a  wife  and  family,)  yet,  I  declare  to  heeven,  in  the 
van,  are  them  o'  gratitude,  affection,  and  respect  for  the  stanch  freens  by 
whom  1  am  now  proud  to  see  mysel'  surrounded,  and  wha  hae  lang  been 
the  cherm  and  the  glory  o'  my  life. — (The  most  affectionate  applause  from 
eye,  voice,  and  hand.) — Mawga's  a  queer  deevil, — (much  laughter,)  —  an'  a  set 
o'  queer  deevils  she  has  got  to  deal  wi*. — Preserve  me,  if  Mr  Hooie  's 
no  stanniu'  on  his  head  yet — like  ane  o'  the  Antipodes! — (MR  SEWARD 
dexterously  removes  the  bumpers  from  MR  Ho  w  IE'S  soles — the  hero  of  the  Mearn  n 
springs  to  hit  feet — empties  them  both  to  the  SHEPHERD'S  health — and  re&uinrx 
his  seat  with  his  usual  gravity.)  I  dinna  scruple  to  say  that  She's  lang  been 
as  muckle  obleeged  to  me — as  ever  I  was  to  Her — and  that's  nae  little ;  and 
I  hae  formed  a  very  erroneous  estimat  o'  Her  heart,  if  She  wou'd  na  be  as 
sair  pitten  oot  o'  Her  way  by  my  death,  as  I  wou'd  be  by  Hers. — (Solemn 
tilence.) — But  why,  indeed,  speak  o'  deein' — if  it  bena,  as  Mr  Wudsworth 
profoundly  indites, 

"  That  pleasant  thochts 

Bring  sad  thochts  to  the  mind," 

I  ken  weel — and  sae  does  She — something  tells  it  till  me — here  I  ken — 
(laying  one  hand  on  his  forehead  and  the  other  on  his  heart) — that  we  are  BAITH 
IMMORTAL.  ("  Farjlash  the  red  artillery")  1  was  a  puir  shepherd  twa 
score  years  ago, — and  I'm  a  puir  shepherd  yet, — but,  to  use  the  langage 
o*  a  bit  herd  lassie  that  I  ance  heard  siugin'  to  hersel'  a  fragment  o'  some 
auld  sang  that  had  a'  faded  awa  but  time  twa  simple  lines,  I  may  say  that 
Natur 

"  Did  gle  to  me  her  music  pipes, 

And  the  sweet  trumpin'  strains," 

and  aften  hae  I  felt,  sirs,  and  may  feel  it  again,  that  come  what  micht  o' 
sorrow  or  sufferin',  I  never  wad  be  an  object  o'  peety  either  to  mysel'  or 
ithers,  sae  lang  as  nature  continued  to  me  the  gift  o'  genie,  and  enabled  me, 
at  mine  ain  null,  to  awauken  a  voice  o'  music  within  the  regions  o'  mine 
ain  heart  and  mine  ain  imagination,  that  made  the  ears  o'  my  sowl  deaf  to 
the  loudest  storms  o'  fate  and  fortune. 

[SHEPHERD  sits  down  amidxt  cries  from  all  sides  of  "  Beautiful," 
"  Glorious,"  "  Most  true."  God  bless  you,  JAMES — bless  the  SHEP- 
HERD— THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD/OP  tvcr!) 

SHEPHERD. 

Bless  us,  whare's  Mr  Shooard  ?  Whare's  Mr  Shooard  ?  If  he's  gane  at  sic 
an  early  hour,  the  lift'll  fa'  and  smother  the  laverocks.  Wull  naebody  tell 
me  whare's  Mr  Shooard  ?  He  maun  hae  been  a  ghaist  to  hae  melted  away 
through  thae  thick  wa's.— O'Bronte,  gang  intil  the  Sanctum,  and  see  for  Mr 
Shooard. 

[O'BRONTE  trots  away  into  the  Sanctum,  and  returns,  leading  MR 
SEWARD  by  the  skirts. 

MR  SEWARD. 

I  ought  to  make  many  apologies,  Mr  Blackwood,  for  what  must  hare 
seemed  an  unnecessarily  long  absence — but  I  felt  myself  inspired  by  Apollo 
— slightly  indeed — but  rather  more  so  than  by  Bacchus,  or  even  Mercu- 
ry ;  and  liaving  jotted  down  a  few  lines,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
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chant  them— to  an  old  well-known  air,  which-  Mister  Manager  Murray 
sings  to  a  miracle.  Would  that  to  my  own  voice — not  so  moch  SUMS,  I  be- 
lieve — I  could  add  but  a  tithe  of  that  admirable  fellow's  taste  and  feeling  ! 

MR  BLACK  WOOD. 

\Ve  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  you,  sir. 

MR  SEWARD  (#IW<7*.) 
A   CHANT. 

To  the  Tune  of—"  The  Old  Courtier  and  the  New." 

How  happy  is  the  state  that  THE  OLD  MAN  doth  possess, 
Whom  fortune,  fame,  and  friendship,  have  all  combined  to  bless, 
And  whom  the  daughters  of  our  land  delight  to  caress, 
So  that  he  holds  his  head  above  his  brethren  of  the  press, 

Like  a  fine  old  stately  Gentleman 

Of  the  good  olden  time. 

Who,  daring  to  be  honest  in  the  most  degen'rate  days, 
The  crowd  of  renegades  around  indignantly  surveys, 
And  dealing  out  in  truth  severe  his  censure  and  his  praise, 
As  yet  has  never  come  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways, 

Like  an  obstinate  old  Gentleman 

Of  the  good  olden  time. 

Who  though  he  oft  is  quite  as  grave  as  well  befits  his  age, 

At  other  times  he  scruples  not  to  lay  aside  the  sage : 

And  Wit  in  all  her  thousand  moods  then  sparkles  in  his  page,  ; 

So  that  the  hearts  of  old  and  young  he  thereby  doth  engage, 

Like  a  versatile  old  Gentleman 

Of  the  good  olden  time. 

Whose  manners  are  so  bland,  and  whose  smile  it  is  so  sweet- 
Yet  as  tough  a  customer  as  any  man  need  meet— 
Whose  bearing  doth  so  well  become  the  cavalier  complete, 
Who  ne'er  abused  a  victory,  nor  ever  fear'd  defeat, 

Like  a  gallant  brave  old  Gentleman 

Of  the  good  olden  time. 

God  bless  the  good  old  Gentleman,  and  send  him  long  to  reign 
Over  the  empire  which  he  rules,  and  ne'er  has  ruled  in  vain ; 
And  peace  to  all  the  ghosts  of  those  his  grey  goose  quill  has  slain, 
And  chiefly  to  the  Cockney-crew  whom  Tie's  put  out  of  pain, 

Like  a  good  humane  old  Gentleman 

Of  the  good  olden  time. 

NORTH  (rising  amidst  the  subsiding  applause?) 

Gentlemen,  I  propose  in  one  sentence — with  all  the  honours — the  health 
of  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY — a  person  of  the  highest  Intellectual  and  Imagi- 
native Powers— a  Metaphysician,  a  Logician,  and  a  Political  Economist  of 
the  First  Order — a  profound  and  comprehensive  Scholar — a  perfect  Gen- 
tleman— and  one  of  the  best  of  Men. 

[The  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATIR'S  health  is  drunk  with  prodigious  accla- 
mation; but,  after  a  long  pause,  MR  DE  QUINCEY  still  remains  root  yd 
to  his  seat. 

SHEPHERD  (aside  to  the  company.) 

He  seems  perfectly  stunned.  My  dear  sir,  is  itane  o' the  idiosyncrasies 
o'  your  constitution— (that  lang-nebbed  word  I  committed  to  memory  the 
nicht  frae  the  recitation  o'  the  Modern  Pythagorean) — to  get  ill  at  tbunner  ? 
Whisht,  weans — he's  fistlin'  on  his  seat — as  aboo't  to  rise.  Whisht — I  hae 
lang  desired  to  hear  the  Opium-Eater  mak  a  speech.  Noo  for't — it'll  be 
gran'  Logic,  elegant  Rhetoric,  and  soun'  Feelosophy !  Whisht,  weans— 
whisht ! 
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ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

On  this  occasion,  dear  Sir  Christopher— oldest,  justest,  most  brilliant  of 
friends  ! — let  me  unbosom  to  you  my  griefs.  You  know  my  position — an 
Englishman — domiciliated  often  iu  Scotland— always  there  in  heart  and  affec- 
tion. You  I  need  not  instruct  that  among  Scotchmen  (or,  as  for  some  unfa- 
thomable reason,  they  choose  to  be  called,  Scotsmen)  are  my  earliest,  dearest, 
and  most  honoured  friends.  Many  6f  my  countrymen  adopt,  as  blindly 
as  they  do  their  religious  faith,  a  reverence  for  Scotland :  and  it  is  well  if  a 
just  sentiment  be  held,  on  whatsoever  footing.  But  still  a  "  reasonable  ser- 
vice" is  better  :  and  my  veneration  for  the  Scottish  land  rests,  as  you  know, 
Sir  Christopher,  on  personal  knowledge.  Judge,  therefore,  of  the  pain  I 
suffer  in  knowing,  and  being  continually  reminded,  that  amongst  the  majority 
even  of  well-educated  Scotchmen  renident  in  Scotland,  the  most  humilia- 
ting (I  will  say — the  most  injurious)  notions  are  current  about  us  English. 
By  the  great  body  of  the  English,  this  is  not  so  much  as  suspected.  Run- 
ning rapidly  over  Scotland  in  the  summer  and  autumn  as  tourists,  or  as 
sportsmen,  they  see  little  of  the  population  but  those  who  are  their  inferiors 
and  dependants ;  and  at  the  half-dozen  of  dinner  parties,  which  their  Edin- 
burgh introductions  open  to  them,  hospitality  and  politeness,  of  course, 
seal  up  the  lips  of  the  Scotch  on  that  particular  topic.  Hence  the  ignorance 
of  the  English  ;  and  perhaps  never  before  in  this  world  was  there  such  a 
body  of  hostile  feeling  so  little  known  to  its  objects.  The  Scotch,  resident 
in  England,  do  not  generally  partake  in  those  feelings ;  at  least  those  of 
birth  and  station  do  not  But  in  Scotland,  I  believe  that  a  feeling  towards 
the  English  which  may  be  called  even  malignity,  a  disposition  to  disparage 
them,  and  certain  obstinate  prejudices  about  their  characteristic  qualities, 
are,  in  some  degree,  universal.  I  readily  grant  that,  regularly  as  you  ascend 
in  society,  this  state  of  feeling  declines.  In  the  lower  classes,  who  know  the 
English  by  little  more  than  report,  it  exists  rancorously.  In  the  very  high- 
est, except  as  a  feeling  occasionally  assumed  for  purposes  of  political  in- 
fluence, perhaps  not  at  all.  The  peerage  everywhere  is. of  no  country : 

"  rams  enim  sensus  com  munis  in  ilia 

Fortuna." 

For  rarely  are  civic  sympathies  to  be  found  in  that  rank.  You  know,  Sir 
Christopher,  real  scholar  as  you  are,  that  I  here  translate  truly.  But  in  the 
next  class  to  that,  the  enlightened  and  accomplished  society  of  Edinburgh 
—Advocates,  &c., — you  will  meet  with  it  in  some  strength.  The  main  dis- 
tinctions here  are,  that  in  some  it  is  a  quiescent  feeling,  in  others,  power- 
fully active.  And  I  need  not  say  that,  in  this  class,  even  where  it  is  strong- 
est, a  thousand  accidents  of  private  connexions,  polished  manners,  &c.  arise 
to  break  or  mitigate  its  expression.  But  it  exists  for  all  that,  and  is  running 
below  when  you  least  suspect  it.  Here,  dear  Sir  Kit,  1  think  you  smile — 


traitor ;  for  you'll  never  hear  him  open  his  mouth  on  politics  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end."     But  stop— hear  me  out :  I  shall  illustrate  a  little. 

The  first  point  on  which  the  Scotch  undervalue  the  English  is  by  compa- 
rison so  much  of  a  trifle,  and  moreover,  is  so  little  brought  forward  in  the 
sort  of  society  that  It  can  be  worth  adverting  to,  that  I  shall  be  satisfied  to 
state  it,  and  leave  it.  They  claim  to  be  a  superior  nation  physically.  In 
particular,  the  claim,  as  it  respects  female  beauty,  is  made  in  terms  so  ex- 
travagant by  Mr  Gait,  in  one  of  his  very  clever  novels,  that  for  his  credit  I 
shall  not  repeat  it.  Superiority  in  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  the 
other  sex,  is,  I  believe,  much  more  generally  an  article  of  the  national  creed. 
Like  other  men,  I  have,  perhaps,  an  opinion  in  this  matter ;  but  am  not  very 
anxious  to  express  it.  Meantime,  I  recollect  that  you,  Sir  Christopher,  not 
seldom,  when  honouring  the  Carlisle  wrestling  with  your  presence,  have 
pronounced  the  men  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  human  auimal,  for  all  the  qualities  which  belong  to  an  athlete. 
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Upon  this,  as  perhaps  in  part  a  courtesy,  I  do  not  insist :  I  willingly  consent 
that  a  Scotchman  shall  believe  his  nation  stronger — bigger — fleeter — Usher 
(as  we  say  in  Westmoreland,)  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  But  I  mention 
it  for  this  purpose  :  In  a  late  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  (a  book  in 
that  class  most  amusingly  written,)  the  English  are  not  only  so  treated  that 
a  man  must  suppose  the  author  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  they  are  a 
nation  of  poltroons,  but  we  are  required  to  believe  that,  in  the  mere  article 
of  agility,  so  remarkably  distinguishing  the  Cumbrian  peasantry,  awe-struck, 
hopeless  admiration,  or  some  such  feeling,  was  the  sentiment  universally 
elicited  by  the  Highland  army.  Now,  upon  that  point  at  least,  as  it  respects 
the  Scotch  inter  se,  I  may  express  an  opinion  without  offence :  and  I  say 
therefore,  and  it  is  notorious,  and  no  Scotchman  who  is  free  to  speak  the 
truth  ever  hesitates  to  say  so  too,  that  excepting  the  Highland  gentlemen,  (for 
reasons  too  well  known,)  the  Celtic  part  of  the  Scottish  population,  in  bo- 
dily powers  and  appearance,  are  greatly  and  noticeably  below  the  Low- 
landers  of  Scotland :  as  respects  these  last  and  the  English,  meaning  the 
peasantry  in  both,  if  I  have  an  opinion,  I  mean  to  keep  it  to  myself.  But, 
for  the  upper  ranks,  to  talk  of  any  prominent  difference  between  them — is 
mere  dotage.  Walk  up  and  down  Prince's  Street  or  the  Parliament  House, 
I  defy  any  man  to  tell  me,  upon  physical  grounds,  whether  he  looks  upon 
a  body  of  English  gentlemen  or  Scotch  gentlemen.  Yet,  but  a  few  months 
ago,  in  an  obscure  paper  in  the  first  journal  in  the  world,  [Sowing  to  Sir 
Christopher  Worth,]  the  writer,  (obviously  a  Highlander,)  who  otherwise 
treats  us  poor  English  de  haul  en  bas,  and  finds  out  that  the  nation  of  Lord 
Bacon,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Newton,  &c.,  is  constitutionally  incapable  of 
any  thing  intellectual, — declares  that  every  child  in  Edinburgh  knows  an 
Englishman  at  first  glance  by  his  personal  appearance.  The  same  writer, 
by  the  way,  positively  advances  these  two  propositions ;  1st,  that  the  inge- 
nuity of  Manchester  in  the  useful  arts,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  approach,  in 
point  of  latitude,  to  the  Scotch  Highlands ;  and  2dly,  that  English  Poetry, 
except  as  a  pretence,  had  no  existence  till  the  days  of  Lord  Byron — who 
owed  his  supposed  distinction  of  Founder,  to  his  Highland  mother ; — un- 
fortunately Mrs  Byron's  rank  in  life  making  it  certain  that  she  was  not  High- 
land (i.  e.  of  Celtic  blood)  in  the  exclusive  sense  intended. 

But  of  this  enough :  nor  would  I  have  noticed  it  at  all,  were  it  not  a* 
marking  the  strength  of  the  feeling  against  us,  which  omits  nothing ;  and 
that  in  this  instance  there  is  a  peculiar  contradiction  to  the  generosity  of  the 
English, — who,  if  they  assume  on  this  point  an  ancient  superiority  to  the 
French,  (and  really  upon  some  warrant)  do  not  towards  others,  but  hold 
themselves  open  to  the  challenges  of  all  nations,  welcome  them,  and  give 
them  the  most  entire  fair-play.  Witness  the  case  of  Molyneux  the  black, 
though  sent  over  expressly  by  the  Yankees  to  humble  our  English  pride. 

Next,  let  me  notice  that  aspersion  tinder  which  chiefly  I  do  really  groan 
with  mortification  and  shame.  The  notion  of  English  sensuality — and  in 
the  most  abject  shape,  sensuality  in  eating — prevails  universally  in  Scot- 
land, and  nowhere  else.  Of  this  also,  the  English  generally  are  perfectly 
unaware.  I  presume  that  the  notion  arose  from  the  high  feeding  of  English 
servants,  and  in  former  times  (but  not  in  these)  of  the  English  peasantry. 
More  especially  this  is  true  of  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  counties  happening 
to  lie  nearest  to  Scotland.  And  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  base  notion  pre- 
vails amongst  the  lowest  English,  that  poor  living — so  honourable  morally,  so 
beneficial  intellectually — is  a  disgrace.  With  What  execrable  disdain  do  the 
luxurious  populace  of  a  great  manufacturing  town  look  down  upon  the  oat- 
meal of  Scotland  (which,  observe,  is  no  less  the  oatmeal  of  two  millions  in  Eng- 
land.) So  far  I  admit  the  reproach,  and  grieve  over  it.  But  that  the  gentry 
of  England,  nay,  that  the  burgeoisie  of  England — if  Ma?  be  the  thing  meant — 
are  at  all  more  luxurious  than  the  same  ranks  in  Scotland,  I  have  neither 
heard  nor  seen  any  reason  to  believe.  Civic  corporations,  I  presume,  are 
everywhere  luxurious.  A  bailie  I  suppose  to  be  the  likest  thing  in  the 
whole  world  to  an  alderman ;  the  difference  no  more  than  (as  Jekyll  said  to 
a  lady  asking  the  distinction  between  a  solicitor  and  an  attorney)  very 
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much  like  that  between  an  alligator  and  a  crocodile.  1  shall  al-«>  not  readily 
believe  that  one  irreat  trading:  town  dillers  much  in  thi*  matter  from  ;m- 
other;  Glasgow,  for  example,  from  Manchester.  The  fact  is,  no  nation  is 
really  di-tin:.riiished  in  this  disgraceful  way,  except  the  French  at  present, 
and  the  Roman*  formerly.  The  elaborate  and  extensive  library  of  both  on 


the  only  people  insensible  to  it ! 

Next,  upon  our  shares  in  the  late  wars  :  Had  we  English  any  share  at  all  ? 
I  protest,  that  I  never  could  understand  how  the  Scotch  Lowlanders,  sixteen 
hundred  thousand,  I  believe,  out  of  twenty,  settle  accounts  with  the  High- 
landers, or  they  again  with  the  Irish.  For  never  yet  could  I  find,  in  the 
writers  upon  the  Catholic  Question,  that  the  army  was  recruited  any- 
where but  in  Ireland ;  or,  indeed,  the  navy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tours 
innumerable  of  Scottish  parentage,  &c.  &c.,  I  have  ascertained  that  no 
charge  was  ever  made,  no  position  captured,  no  fortress  stormed,  except 
by  a  Highland  regiment — in  most  cases,  the  very  same  regiment.  And 
yet  I  find,  that  whilst  army  and  navy  demanded  half  a  million  of  men  at 
one  time,  the  entire  body  of  fighting  men  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  are  not 
above  100,000,  had  all  been  levied;  and  of  these,  I  have  understood  that  no 
more  than  3000  ever  served  at  one  time  in  the  British  army. 

Sir  Christopher,  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  doing  the  very  thing  I  com- 
plain of  so  bitterly  in  others ;  no  man  ever  threw  a  doubt  upon  the  beha- 
viour of  either  Highlanders  or  Irish.  But  their  exclusive  pretensions  are 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all  really  brave  men.  Look,  for  example,  at  Colonel 
Napier's  book.  He  knows  of  no  such  distinctions,  which  would  throw  into 
the  shade  the  great  body  of  the  united  people,  viz.  English  and  Scotch  Low- 
landers.  You  and  I  remember  a  time  when  our  Theatres  were  deafened 
with  bravuras  about  "  British  honour,"  and  "  British  courage,"  and  "  Bri- 
tish spirit,"  (this  last,  by  the  way,  a  dangerous  experiment  on  our  ears,)  until 
cynics  began  to  tell  us  that  the  earth  was  sick  of  our  vanities,  and  mere  shame, 
though  taking  perhaps  its  first  impulse  from  hatred  even  to  our  just  preten- 
sions, drove  us  to  a  little  modesty.  Now,  I  would  suggest  to  the  proneurs 
of  the  Highland  regiments,  that  the  public  mind  is  approaching  to  the  same 
point  on  this  case  ;  and  that  a  nation  of  gallant  men  are  in  the  end  almost  as 
much  injured  in  public  feeling  by  such  extravagancies'/or  them,  as  if  they 
came  from  themselves. 

I  might  now  come  upon  the  ground  of  our  Universities,  and  the  obstinate 
prejudices  about  them ;  for  instance,  Mr  Dugald  Stewart's  determination 
that  Locke  should  be  expelled  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  expelled 
for  his  philosophy ;  or  Mr  Playfair's  yet  grosser  mis-statements  about  both 
Universities.  Or  I  might  undertake  the  same  prejudice,  as  it  applied  still 
more  broadly  to  our  intellectual  differences  in  general.  But  what  I  have 
said  is  enough  as  instances;  and  I  come  now  to  the  main  point  I  had  in 
view,  viz.  that  sort  of  appeal  which  the  case  itself  makes  to  the  justice  of  the 
Scotch,  when  one  or  two  points  are  properly  cleared  up.  There  is  a  notion 
prevalent,  that,  amongst  the  amiable  characteristics  of  the  English,  (for. 
some  I  suppose  they  have,)  is  generosity.  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  build 
too  much  on  that  assumption,  merely  because  it  is  a  Scotch  writer  who 
most  frequently  insists  on  it,  viz.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  certainly,  the  tem- 
per which  grants  fair  play  to  an  antagonist,  does  seem  to  me  conspicuously 
exhibited  in  England.  Grant  her  that  benefit.  Some  time  ago,  I  remem- 
ber reading  a  book  by  a  Frenchman,  describing  the  circumstances  of  a 
visit  to  London.  Knowing,  as  I  did,  the  foundation  which  there  really  is 
for  some  of  those  feelings  towards  his  countrymen,  which  he  charged  upon 
us  as  base  prejudices,  and  although  I  saw  in  many  cases  that  he  mistook  mere 
English  reserve,  or  perhaps  even  mauvaise  honte,  for  hauteur  ;  yet,  for  the 
soul  of  me,  I  could  not  but  sympathize  with  a  man  of  honour,  stung  to  the 
very  heart  by  the  caricatures  and  lampoons  upon  his  nation,  and  make  al- 
lowances even  when  a  wounded  spirit  prompted  him  to  adopt  as  a  rule  of 
conduct,  that  he  would,  as  sailors  say,  "  turn  to"  on  behalf  of  his  injured 
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country,  that  he  would  freeze  those  who  froze  him,  would  bow  as  slightly 
us  the  proud  English  ho\ved  to  him,  that  he  would  answer  carelessness  by 
carelessness,  and  retort  scorn  for  scorn.  In  reality,  can  he  be  himself  an 
estimable  man,  who  is  willing  that  his  country  should  be  lightly  esteemed; 
or  ought  a  man  to  accept  a  regard  offered  to  him  as  an  exception  to  his 
countrymen  ?  Yet  I  must  think  that  the  Scotch  have  less  weighty  ground 
against  us,  than  we  against  the  French,  not  to  mention  that  we  are  as  much 
misrepresented  in  France,  and  meet  with  as  much  injustice  as  they  with 
us.  This  brings  me  to  the  point.  You  will  say,  Are  not  the  Scotch  liable  to 
as  deep  injury  from  prejudice  in  England,  and  unfounded  contempt,  as  the 
English,  in  the  cases  you  have  been  stating  ?  I  say,  No.  Fuit  Ilium.  Such  pre- 
judices there  were ;  at  present  they  are  banished  to  the  vulgar.  Those 
which  now  exist  are  all  the  other  way.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  remarked, 
(Mai.  Malayrowther,')  that  in  this  day  every  Scotchman  has  his  peculiar  ta- 
lent, if  any  thing,  over-vahied  in  England.  In  fact,  there  is  a  perfect  super- 
stition prevailing  amongst  the  English  in  behalf  of  Scotch  talent.  But  there 
are  certain  jokes  outstanding  against  the  Scotch  ?  Doubtless ;  those,  for 
example,  of  Dr  Johnson,  Churchill,  &c. — no  jokes,  I  grant,  with  them,  but  in 
the  general  use  no  more  than  those  upon  the  medical  body,  upon  lawyers, 
upon  husbands,  as  liable  to  frontal  honours,  &c.,  which  no  man  is  so  thin- 
skinned  as  to  interpret  gravely.  At  this  moment  I  contend,  that  of  all  the 
prejudices  ever  started  against  the  Scotch,  one  only  keeps  its  ground  in 
good  society  in  England,  viz. — that  which  ascribes  to  the  Scotch,  more  than 
common  "  discretion"  (that  is  the  term  in  India,)  i.  e.  too  keen  a  regard  to 
their  own  interest,  and  too  close  a  cohesion  amongst  each  other  in  foreign 
lands.  I  know  not  how  true  this  may  be ;  but,  as  nations  go,  I  think  any 
nation  well  off  that  hears  no  worse  of  itself.  Sir  Christopher,  the  Scotch 
pride,  noble  in  many  points,  in  one  is  not  so ;  it  is  gloomy  and  ferocious. 
When  an  affront  is  seen  or  fancied,  nothing  can  propitiate  it.  Let  me  there- 
fore suggest  one  little  truth,  having  already  suggested  that  at  this  moment 
the  old  affronts  are  obsolete,  or  have  descended  to  the  use  of  vulgar  low- 
bred people.  The  little  truth  is  this  :  You  know,  and  I  know,  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  worthy  men,  but  for  which  of  their  merits  neither  of  us 
knows,  have  been  kicked  out  of  Scotland.  Now  these  people,  one  and  all, 
betake  themselves  to  the  press,  in  various  characters ;  in  fact,  three-fourths 
of  the  London  newspaper  press  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch.  And  these 
gentlemen  it  is — unnatural  sons  of  Scotland — who  chiefly  sting  her  with  in- 
sults. Yet,  coming  from  London,  they  are  all  put  down  to  us,  generally 
speaking,  innocent — English.  Hence  standing  irritation  in  the  public  mind 
in  Scotland,  which,  as  occasions  offer,  is  paid  back  on  the  wrong  men. 

Now,  Sir  Christopher,  after  stating  my  firm  determination  to  abscond,  if 
your  reply  promises  to  be  on  the  same  scale  as  my  speech,  I  conclude  for 
the  present. 

(  This  address  is  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  silence.    At  its  close , 
many  contributors,  of  all  nations,  spring  to  their  feet. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  me  auswYt. 

MULLION. 

And  me. 

TICKLER. 

And  me. 

DELTA  AND  MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

And  us. 

BULLER  AND  SEWARD. 

Arcades  ambo. 

NORTH. 

No — no — no'!  Gentlemen,  be  seated.  I  insist  upon  it. — (The  insurrec- 
tion is  quelled.) — A  very  few  words,  my  dear  sir,  so  you  need  not — must 
not — abscond.  First,  There  are  many  vulgar  idiots  in  all  nations — shove 
them  aside — English  and  Scotch — and  thus  we  get  rid,  in  a  moment,  of 
much  senseless  insolence  towards  both  countries.  That  score  is  wiped  off 
— and  their  base  guilt  is  held  to  be  equal.  Secondly,  From  senseless  idiots 
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take  one  step  up  to  the  commonplace  blockheads  in  cadi  of  the  two  na- 
tions. The  Scotch  commonplace  blockheads  Mirer  at  the  people  of  Eng- 
land for  being  sensual  in  their  feeding.  The  English  commonplace  block- 
heads sneer  at  the  people  of  Scotland  for  being  starved.  True  or  false,  or 
partly  true  and  partly  false,  the  charge,  as  it  is  made,  in  both  cases  alike, 
on  imperfect  knowledge,  and  in  a  bad  spirit,  is  disgraceful  to  both  peoples, 
and  1  think  that  the  disgrace  is  about  equal.  Thirdly,  Take  anotlier  step 
up  to  sensible  persons,  and  among  them,  I  think,  you  will  still  find,  in 
both  countries  alike,  much  prejudice  and  ignorance  about  the  character  of 
each  other,  and  without  particularizing  them,  I  think  they  are  about  equal. 
Fourthly,  Ascend  now  into  the  ranks  of  literary  men  and  philosophers — of 
higher  or  lower  degree — and  there,  methinks,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  the  superior  candour,  and  freedom  from  national  prejudice,  on  the 
part  of  the  Scotch.  Mention,  my  dear  friend,  the  names  of  such  insolent 
calumniators  of  all  that  is  English,  among  equally  celebrated  Scotchmen, 
as  those  of  Junius,  Johnson,  Churchill,  VVilkes — men  who  have  spared 
no  insolent  sarcasms  and  calumnies  on  our  national  character.  I  hope — I 
believe — you  cannot.  Fifthly,  Have  not,  in  later  times,  Gilford,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  YOURSELF,  not  unfrequently — and  some  of  you 
bitterly — I  will  add  foolishly — (not  you,  my  excellent  sir) — sneered  in  and 
Out  of  their  sleeves  at  almost  all  our  national  literature — at  its  most  illus- 
trious Authors  ?  They  have.  Mention  the  names  of  such  men  in  Scotland 
—if  any  such  there  be — who  have  written  in  the  same  spirit  of  the  great 
English  Authors.  I  do  not  believe  you  can.  Lastly,  You,  my  dear  sir, 
are  a  man  of  very  fine  perceptions,  and  very  delicate  feelings,  and  of  very 
courteous  manners.  You  are,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  term,  a  very  sen- 
sitive person.  For  all  that — and  much  more — I  love  and  admire  Mr  De 
Quincey.  Many  things,  both  in  mind  and  manner,  will  occur  here,  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  every  other  part  of  Scotland,  which  to  you,  an  enlightened, 
liberal,  and  philosophic  Englishman,  must  seem  harsh  and  grating — coarse, 
vulgar,  and  low.  You  do  not  use  such  words— but  I  use  them  for  you : 
and  I  join  in  your  reprobation  and  disgust  at  all  such  exhibitions.  But 
might  not  such  a  Scotchman  as  you  are  an  Englishman  be  subjected  in 
England  to  much  of  the  same  annoyance  ?  I  am  not  such  a  roan.  I  admit 
cheerfully  that  in  much  I  am  your  inferior.  But  not  in  courtesy,  I  hope, 
not  in  the  dealing  of  a  gentleman.  And  I  declare  to  you,  upon  my  ho- 
nour, that  I  have  often  been  disgusted,  and  perhaps  irritated,  by  the  same 
sort  of  undervaluing,  or  misrepresenting,  or  misconceiving,  of  the  real  cha- 
racter of  my  countrymen,  in  England,  that  has  justly  excited  your  scorn, 
when  you  have  met  with  it,  directed  against  your  countrymen,  in  Scotland. 
I  have,  indeed,  my  dear  De  Quincey,  a  thousand  times.  Therefore,  agree- 
ing with  you  in  most  things,  not  all,  that  you  have  said  so  eloquently,  anent 
our  national  prejudices  and  bigotries,  pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  most  of  it 
is  equally  applicable  to  yours, — I  mean  to  those  of  your  countrymen  in  the 
same  rank  of  life  with  ourselves.  And,  to  conclude,  the  whole  subject,  I 
opine,  is  yet  to  be  discussed — by  you  and  me,  in  separate  essays — articles 
for  Maga ;  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  we  shall  utter  truths  most 
salutary  to  our  compatriots. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  was  that  speakin'  the  noo  ?    I'm  think  in'  I  was  a  wee  sleepy — did 
ony  o'  ye  see  me  noddin' — for  I  cou'd  hae  sworn  I  beard  the  castin'  o'  a 
hive  o'  bees !     You're  a'  lookin'  like  sae  mony  statutes. 
NORTH  (rising  with  much  animation.) 

Statues  !  Yes,  gentlemen — There  is  now  present  among  us  one  of  the 
First  Sculptors  in  Britain.  Need  I  mention  his  name  '?—(Hear,  hear,  hear!) 
— LAWRENCE  MACDONALD. — (Immense  applause.) — Poetry,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture— all  work  in  the  same  world — the  ideal  world  of  the  Imagination.  We 
have  all  seen  a  beautiful  or  sublime  scene  reflected  in  water.  How  trans- 
cendently  soft — or  how  transcendently  austere — then  seem  the  lineaments 
of  nature  !  So  seem  they  all  in  the  reflection  of  the  Fine  Arts— more  divine 
than  in  their  earthly  originals.  But,  in  the  reflection  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Na- 
ture herself  is — changed — essentially  etherialized — and  in  none  of  them, 
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perhaps,  so  much  so  as  in  .Sculpture.  Its  creations  all  speak,  it  is  true,  to 
human  affections  and  sympathies;  but  the  highest  of  them  to  human  affec- 
tions and  sympathies  how  far  elevated  above  those  of  ordinary  life  !  Ab- 
stract Ideas,  carrying  with  them  their  kindred  and  congenial  Emotions  of 
Love,  Power,  Grace,  Majesty,  and  Beauty— these  are  embodied,  imperson- 
ated in  the  marble — and  appeal  to  the  loftiest,  purest  moods  of  the  Reason, 
the  Imagination,  and  the  Heart.  In  the  Head  of  the  Phidian  Jove,  we  see 
the  Nod  at  which  Olympus  trembled  ;  in  the  Form  of  the  Mediceau  Venus, 
we  feel  the  Essence  of  Female  Loveliness  purified  from  all  taint  of  earthly 
passion ;  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  we  behold  the  Godship  of  the  Sun,  as 

"  He  walks  th'  impalpable  and  burning  sky," 

or,  in  celestial  disdain,  smites  the  monsters  of  this  earth,  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  bis  celestial  majesty ;  in  the  Laocoon,  the  soul  is  sublimed  as  it 
shudders  at  the  everlasting  Image  of  Parental  and  Filial  Love,  dreadly  and 
mysteriously  dismayed,  yet  not  utterly  overcome,  by  the  hideous  horrors 
§ent  by  an  insulted  and  avenging  divinity,  against  the  very  Priest  when  mi- 
nistering at  the  altar ;  in  the  Dying  Gladiator,  while  the  soul  sickens  in  a 
dream 

"  Of  pomps  of  guilt,  and  theatres  of  blood," 

it  yet  is  elevated  by  the  grand  endurance  of  One,  now  a  slav.e — once,  per- 
haps, a  Barbaric  king, 

"  Struggling  with  death,  and  conquering  agony." 

{Loud  exclamations  of  delight.) 

Our  friend  has  studied  nature  in  that  School  of  Art  whose  works,  dug 
out  of  the  hidden  gloom  of  earth,  and  the  melancholy  rubbish  of  fallen 
temples,  have  given  us  glorious  glimpses  of  the  divine  spirit  that  floated  of 
old  over  all  the  Grecian  Clime.  For  their  possession,  kings  and  kingdoms 
have  contended,  and  they  have  been  included  in  treaties,  by  which  peace 
was  restored  to  a  war-wearied  world.  Who  has  seen  our  Friend's  Ajax, 
and  his  Achilles,  and  feels  not  that  our  native  Sculptor  has  a  Greek  soul  ? — 
(Loud  cheers) — that  it  is  familiar,  in  sleeping  and  waking  dreams,  with 
the  heroes,  gods,  and  demi-gods  of  that  sublime  Mythology  ? — (Hear,  hear!) 
— But,  among  the  remains  of  Ancient  Art,  which  time  and  the  hands  of  worse 
destroyers  have  spared  to  us,  there  are  none,  perhaps,  that  bear  a  more 
touching  character,  than  the  few,  whether  perfect  or  in  fragments,  on 
which  the  Sculptor  has  delighted  to  impress  the  soft  grace  of  Youthful 
Beauty.  On  these  our  Beauty-worshipping  Friend  (smiles — hear — hear — 
hear  !)  has  fed  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  that  abides  within  his  imagination ;  and 
to  what  exquisite  loveliness,  arrayed  in  the  sweet  lustre  of  innocence 
and  peace,  has  he  moulded  the  pale,  chaste,  melancholy,  and  moonlight 
marble ! — (The  most  cordial  cheers.) 

OMNES. 

Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah !  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  !  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! 

MR  LAWRENCE  MACDONALD    (rising.) 

Yes,  sir, — yes,  gentlemen, — I  glory  in  the  name  of  a  Beauty-Worshipper. — 
(Loud  cheering.) — I  have  studied  those  beautiful  relics  of  the  divine  creative 
spirit  of  Grecian  Genius  to  which  our  Illustrious  Friend  has  so  eloquently 
and  philosophically  alluded, 

"  In  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn." 
Alas! 

"  'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more !" 

Yet  all  is  not  dead,  while  these  survive — for  in  the  Acts  of  Mind,  the  Forms 
of  the  Body  are  immortal,  and  that  immortality  has  been  conferred  by  her 
sculptors  on  the  ideal  beauties  of  Greece's  divine  daughters,  while  the  feet 
of  slaves  and  despots,  blind  to  all  beauty  but  the  sensual,  now  profane 
their  insensate  dust. — (Hear,  hear,  hear.) — Yes,  sir,  all  the  high  works 
of  sculpture,  whether  beautiful  or  sublime,  appeal,  as  you  have  wisely 
hinted,  to  our  instructed  sympathies — instructed,  sir,  by  the  study  of  form, 
and  by  the  study  of  the  spirit  enshrouded  in  form,  which  cannot  be  re- 
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produced  in  marble  without  science  in  tlic  sculptor,  or  under-tuod,  or 
tclt,  without  knowledge    in   th"   spectator,— such  knowledge,   fir,  as  ran 


law.  The  sculpture  of  that  people,  among  whom  alone  the  art  was  per- 
fect, bears  on  it,  as  you  have  so  well  said,  the  perpetual  character  of 
ideal  beauty.  We  recognise  in  the  works  of  the  other  arts,  the  ideal 
character;  we  recognise  it  in  the  sculpture  of  all  other  nations ;  and  we 
recognise  in  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Greece — in  her  Poetry  for  example 
— the  workings  of  their  idealizing  mind.  But  in  their  sculpture  only — 
and  only  in  theirs — is  it  a  perpetual  and  overpowering  character.which  strikes 
in  the  first  moment  upon  every  eye,  and  holds  every  heart  half-repelled  by 
wonder  mingling  with  its  delight.— (Applause.) — My  sole  ambition  in  this 
life,  is  to  gain  from  the  feeling  of  beauty  the  power  of  expressing  it;  and 
as  Sublimity  and  Beauty  are  kindred  spirits,  may  I  dare  to  hope — which  I 
do  as  humbly  as  devoutly — that  some  of  my  future  works,  like  those,  sir, 
of  the  Forms  of  the  Ajax  and  Achilles,  which  you,  sir,  have  been  pleased 
to  admire,  may  not  be  altogether  unimpressed  by  the  character  of  the 
Ideal  Heroic. 

(MR  MACDONALD  sits  down  amidst  great  applause  ;  and  a  very  extraor- 
dinary reverberating  echo  is  here  discovered  in  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  Saloon. 

NORTH  (rises.) 

Gentlemen,  fill  a  Tumbler-Bumper.  "We  are  to  have  a  Double  Number 
this  month — now  for  a  Double  Toast — JOHN  WATSON  GORDON  and  ROBERT 
GIBB. — (A  welcome  to  the  welkin.) — John,  my  dear  friend,  hearken  to  the 
words  of  a  friend, 

"  You  have  but  one  fault — but  that  is  a  thumper." 

In  an  age  of  pretension  and  puffery,  you  are  too — modest.  Yet,  I  love — I 
admire  you — the  more  for  that  rare  sin — not  the  sin,  most  assuredly,  that  in 
these  days  most  easily  besets  men  of  merit  Perhaps,  after  all,  gentlemen, 
our  friend's  genius  shines  the  more  conspicuously  through  the  only  mists 
that  ever  approach  its  lustre,  the  thin  transparent  cloud  of  his  own  mild  and 
gentlemanly  manners. — (Loud acclamations  ) — I  may  be  no  great  judge,  per- 
haps, of  the  Fine  Arts ; — (You  arc — you  are— from  all  quarters,) — and  I  plead 
guilty,  in  this  instance,  gentlemen,  to  the  partialities  of  personal  affection  for 
this  distinguished  artist.  Be  it  so;  yet  I  never,  from  my  own  experiences,  have 
found  that  friendship  for  the  artist  either  blinds  the  judgment,  or  betrays  the 
feeling,  of  his  critic.  The  same  pure,  calm,  bright,  deep,  untroubled,  and  most 
unostentatious  and  unglaring  colouring,  which  belongs  to  Mr  Watson  Gordon's 
own  character  in  domestic  life,  hangs  over  one  and  all  of  his  most  admira- 
ble pictures. — (Loud  cheer*.) — I  dislike  the  epithet  striking  likeness  ;  for,  in 
the  vocabulary  of  commonplace  critics,  it  is  synonymous  with  staring  ;  but 
"  commend  me"  to  the  similitudes  that  steal  serenely  from  the  canvass, 
breathing  momently  into  fresher  and  brighter  life.  Such  are  his  portraits, 
which  grow  upon  you,  to  a  more  and  more  perfect  expression  of  individual 
character,  the  longer  you  gaze  upon  them,  till  you  finally  feel  as  if  you 
heard  the  very  voice  of  the  original,  and  could  almost  believe  that  he  was 
there  with  you  in  the  room.  But  our  friend's  portraits  have  other  and 
higher  merits  than  even  these.  He  is  a  master  of  all  the  principles  of  his 
art.  That  mastery  enables  him  to  embody  his  fine  feeling  of  elegance 
and  grace  ^ in  faces  and  figures,  which,  without  any  impaired  resemblance 
to  the  originals,  are  idealized  in  the  true  spirit  of  genius.  With  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  powers  of  those  distinguished  artists,  Smith,  Graham,  and 
others,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  now  drink  to  the  health  of  the  Best 
Portrait-Painter  in  Scotland. — (General  acquiescence  unequivocally  expressed.) 
—And  now  I  call  upon— that  gentleman  to  hold  up  his  head,  while  I  pro- 
claim his  name  with  a  loud  voice— ROBKRT  GIBB  I— (The  crystals  dance  on  the 
tabfa.) — It  is  delightful,  Mr  Blackwood,  to  see  how  true  trenius,  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  art,  steals  its  way — slowly,  perhaps,  for  a  while — along  while, 
as  it  seems  to  its  possessor — but  surely  as  fate — into  due  estimation  at  last. 
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His  character  as  an  artist  has  been  stamped  by  the  choice  made  of  him  along 
with  the  ingenious  George,  brother  of  the  celebrated  William  Simpson, 
by  the  Directors  of  the  prosperous  Institution,  Hill  Street,  who  could 
not  have  selected  two  more  effective  masters.  But  I  know  the  genius  of 
Robert  Gibb  as  an  artist,  and  his  worth  as  a  man,  better  than  all  the  direct- 
ors of  all  academies  in  the  Vorld,  with  the  Director-General— bless  him — 
at  their  head. — (Much  merriment.) — We  have  scaled  together  many  a  moun- 
tain-strata—his shoulder  acting  as  another  crutch  ; — (laughter) — and  looking 
at  his  exquisite  sketches  which  fill  a  large  port-folio  that  lies  constantly  on 
the  sofa  of  my  brown  study,  how  pleasant,  my  dear  Mr  Gibb,  to  follow  our 
own  footsteps  (none  better,  notwithstanding  that  unlucky  sprain  of  your 
dexter  ankle)  across  the  fells — with  our  cheerful  companions — and  re- 
live a  week  passed  in  that  mountain  paradise. — (The  most  cordial  cheers.) 
(All  the  powers  on  earth  fail  to  force  either  MR  WATSON  GORDON,  or  MR 
GIBB  to  his  legs.  Hut  they  return  thanks  by  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance that  speaks  volumes — and  that  adds  to  the  applause.) 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

Did. ye  gang  up  to  see  the  fecht,  sir,  atween  Simon  Byrne  and  Sandy 
Mackay  ? 

NORTH. 

No — Bob — I  could  not  get  away.  'Twas  a  bad  fight — and  an  unfortu- 
nate business — but  I  trust  the  luckless  issue  of  the  affair  will  not  eventual- 
ly injure  the  ring. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

I'm  glad  to  hear  ye  say  sae,  sir — for  I'm  told  there  has  been  an  awfu* 
outcry  against  prize-fechtin'  in  the  papers. 

MR  NORTH. 

The  whole  argument,  Bob,  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  English  are  a  pugi- 
listic people.  They  decide  their  quarrels  by  the  fist.  It  is  the  least  dan- 
gerous— the  least  revengeful — the  least  rancorous  mode  of  doing  so  that 
can  exist  among  the  common  orders.  It  is  manly,  courageous,  honest,  and 
honourable — generally  speaking — and  therefore  ought  to  be  upheld  by  all 
men  who  esteem  such  qualities  in  national  character.  That  cannot  be  done 
without  professors  of  pugilism ;  and  professors  of  pugilism  can  establish 
their  claim  to  that  title,  only  by  fighting  publicly  in  a  ring.  The  ring,  then, 
is  essential  to  the  existence  of  pugilism,  as  the  national  mode  of  deciding 
and  extinguishing  all  quarrels  among  the  people.  In  the  ring,  out  of  many 
hundred  fights,  one  occasionally  proves  fatal — and  the  fatality,  when  it  oc- 
curs, is  a  subject  of  regret — but  not  of  great  and  wide  lamentation,  nor 
worthy  of  a  general  mourning  or  fast. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

You  speak  weel,  sir,  on  all  subjects.    What  mair  ? 

MR  NORTH. 

Prize-FSghts  are,  notwithstanding,  illegal.  They  cannot  well  be  other- 
wise ;  but  the  Law  has  wisely  winked  at  them — and  some  of  the  highest 
Judges  in  the  Law  have  regarded  them  with  no  disfavour — but  in  the  light 
of  necessary  and  useful  pastimes  even,  the  support  of  Fair  Play  out  of  the 
Ring,  and  an  encouragement  given  to  all  manliness  in  the  settlement  of 
quarrels  and  the  satisfaction  of  insults.  Such  is  the  feeling  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  educated  classes  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
persons  of  much  worth,  and  fine  sensibilities,  are  shocked  by  what  they 
have  been  taught,  or  have  taught  themselves,  to  think  brutal,  ferocious, 
and  cruel — and  confining  their  attention  solely  to  the  spectacle  of  bloody 
and  bruised  faces  and  figures,  without  any  consideration  of  all  the  col- 
lateral circumstances,  and  all  the  consequences,  results,  and  effects,  look 
on  all  such  exhibitions  as  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  age.  They  are  ninnies, 
Bob.  But  being  good  sort  of  people  enough  in  their  own  way,  I  content 
myself  with  merely  saying  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  character  of 
Englishmen.  Some  people,  again,  try  all  things  by  religion.  Pugilism  will 
not  stand  that  test — nor  indeed  will  any  kind  ^>f  warfare,  either  private  or 
public — and  if  they  must  weep  over  Moulsey  Hurst,  they  ought  to  die  at  the 
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bare  idea  of  \Vaterloo.  But  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  brutally 
abuse  Prize-Fighting,  are  them-cUc*  worse  blackguards  than  any  that  ever 
entered  a  rim:,  livery  word  they  utter  against  the  ring  is  a  lie— and  they 
know  it.  No  ]iiiiii-hniriit  is  too  much  for  such  miscreants.  They  assert 
that  they  can  see  no  difference  between  the  accidental  death  sometimes 
befalling  in  the  ring — in  fair  fighting — and  the  cutting  of  a  man's  throat  at 
midnight  in  his  l>cd,  by  a  burglarious  murderer.  The  law,  say  they,  in  a 
late  case,  ought  to  take  its  course — and  Simon  Byrne  ought  to  be  hanged  ! 
This  is  brutally  wicked — and  they  who  hold  such  language  are  not  fit  to  live. 
Had  they  insulta  or  injuries  of  their  own  to  requite — how  deadly  would  be 
their  revenge !  I  think  Simon  will  be  acquitted. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

I  wou'd  like  to  hear  the  man  that  wou'd  try  to  answer  that — he  wou'd 
soon  shew  himself  a  sumph. 

NORTH. 

It  was  ludicrous,  Bob,  to  hear  the  national  exultation — I  can  call  it  by 
no  other  name — with  which  the  people  of  Scotland  looked  forward  to  the 
triumph  of  their  champion  at  Hanslope.  Not  a  doubt  was  entertained  that 
in  a  few  rounds  he  would  smash  Simon,  and  then,  it  seems,  poor  Sandy 
was  to  have  been — Champion  of  England  !  There  was  a  clapping  of  wings 
and  a  crowing,  all  over  hill  and  dale,  village,  town  and  city,  Scotland  thorough; 
not  a  single  syllable  spoken  in  any  quarter  about  the  barbarity,  the  brutality, 
or  so  forth,  of  a  battle  between  these  Big  Ones.  The  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors and  Correspondents  were  all  up  in  the  stirrups ;  and  take  up  what 
Scotch  Journal  you  might,  it  was  like  reading  Bell's  Life  in  London.  The 
fight  came  off — and  the  Scottish  champion  was  beaten  off  hand — was  ob- 
stinate— and  most  unfortunately  lost  his  life.  Then  what  a  hullabaloo ! 
The  abettors  of,  and  the  betters  on,  the  battle,  all  set  up  a  cry  for  blood  I 
Mackay  was  hocussed !  And  murdered !  And  all  present  at  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  horrid  crime — as  accessaries— richly  deserved  the  gallows  I 
Such  is  the  consistency  —  honesty — humanity  —  decency — piety  of  the 
press-gang  !  As  their  previous  exultations,  Bob,  were  most  ludicrous, 
were  not  their  subsequent  execrations  most  loathsome  ?  One  Glasgow 
vagabond  wrote  down  all  manner  of  lies  from  London  to  the  respect- 
able editor  of  a  west-country  newspaper,  which  that  editor,  though  a 
gentleman,  I  understand,  published;  and  George  Cooper,  as  honest  a  fel- 
low as  lives,  against  whose  character  that  scoundrel  scrub  of  a  scribe 
scrawled  the  most  infamous  and  self-refuted  falsehoods,  since  he  scorns  to 
prosecute  the  scamp,  will,  I  hope,  break  a  few  of  his  bones,  [should  the  base 
sinner  ever  have  the  hardihood  to  avow  himself  the  writer  of  those  unprin- 
cipled calumnies. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

I'll  do  that  mysell,  sir,  he  may  depend  on't,gif  ever  he  happens  to  watter 
his  hack  at  Robert  Young's  o'  the  Mearns'  Kirk. 

NORTH. 

Poor  Mackay's  mother  was  well  used  among  the  Fancy  in  London,  and 
made  a  very  pretty  penny,  one  way  and  another,  by  her  trip ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  hear  the  old  woman  is  as  gay  as  a  lark.  No  ruffian  of  the  ring,  as  the 
above  blackguard  had  the  insolence  to  call  such  men  as  Crib,  Spring,  and 
Tom  Belcher,  whose  quarter-boots  he  is  unworthy  to  wipe,  used  Madam 
Turnpenny  so  ill  as  he  did  himself;  for  he  made  her  a  mare  to  hang  libels 
on,  on  as  generous  and  just,  as  brave  and  humane  a  gentleman  as  is  in  all 
Scotland — Captain  Barclay — who  backed  Sandy  at  his  own  eager  request, 
out  of  pure  compassion,  for ~ some  twenty-five  pounds,  merely  to  help  to 
make  up  the  stakes — and  who  had  none  but  the  most  trifling  bets  on  the 
battle.  But  so  it  ever  is  with  that  pseudo-humanity,  that,  in  a  hollow  and 
hypocritical  zeal  for  the  upholding  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  forsooth, 
scruples  not  to  befoul  its  tongue  with  all  stinking  slanders.  In  a  fair  fight, 
a  great,  big,  awkward,  stupid,  hulking  fellow  got  pounded  by  a  hard  hitter, 
several  stone  under  his  weight,  and  unfortunately  died  of  the  beating ;  and 
up  gets  a  base  bagman  to  make  that  untoward  event  the  occasion  of  vomit- 
ing unmeasured  abuse  on  some  of  the  best  gentlemen  in  Britain.  The  slave 
ought  to  be  choked  with  the  foul  sheets  of  his  own  slavering  slander. 
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MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

Let  the  leear  alane  for  the  noo.  He  shall  get  it  yet,  and  ithei's  besides 
him,  if  they  dinna  keep  a  better  tongue  in  their  mouth. 

NORTH. 

Bob,  more  men  lose  their  lives  in  "  up-and-down"  combats  in  Lancashire 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  scores  maimed  for  life,  and  ghastlily  disfigured — in 
one  year,  than  are  killed  in  pitched  battles,  in  which  the  rules  of  pugilism, 
are  observed,  in  all  the  rest  of  England.  The  judges  on  the  North  Circuit 
have  often  declared,  that  they  will  carry  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  into 
effect  against  the  first  combatant  in  a  mortal  struggle  of  that  kind,  convict- 
ed of  what  does  certainly  often  seem  to  be  very  little  better  than  absolute 
murder.  Yet  in  the  very  worst  cases,  the  details  of  which  have  been  most 
sickening  and  revolting,  juries  have  uniformly  brought  in  verdicts  of  man- 
slaughter ;  and  the  convicts  have  scarcely  ever  been  doomed  to  any  other 
punishment  but  imprisonment,  and  that,  too,  but  for  a  few  months.  And  is 
it  to  be  borne,  that  the  pugilist  who  unluckily  kills  his  man,  in  a  fair  fight, 
which  thousands  of  the  most  humane  and  enlightened  men  have  been  proud 
to  witness— proud  of  the  character  of  their  countrymen  as  therein  displayed 
— is  to  be  branded  by  a  cowardly  liar  with  the  name  of  murderer  ?  Pugilism 
is  the  preserver  of  life.  Extinguish  its  spirit  in  England,  where  it  has  long 
flourished  in  all  the  counties,  but  a  few  that  have  adopted  a  most  detestable 
and  savage  practice, — and  you  will  extinguish  it  by  extinguishing  the  prize- 
ring, — and  for  one  life  that  is  now  lost  in  fair  fighting,  you  will  soon  have 
twenty  foul  and  dastardly  murders. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

That's  as  plain  as  ma  nieve.   Luk  at  it,  sir.    Compare'  fists. — (NORTH 
and  BOB  shew  mawleys.) — Mine's  the  biggest — but  ma  faith,  sir,  yours  is 
as  bonny  a  bunch  o'  fives  as  ever  was  pitched  into  a  bread-basket !  Mr  North 
— oh !  but  I'm  a  proud  man  the  nicht.     And  see,  sir — the  Noctes  are  a' 
asleep.     We  hae  finished  them  aff  haun — and  are  we  twa  no  what  we  ever 
was,  regular  out-and-outers  ?  Let  me  alane,  sir,  and  I'll  play  a  fine  plisky. 
(MR  ROBERT  HOWIE  takes  out  a  brace  of  pocket-pistols — and  fires 
one  close  at  the  sleeping  SHEPHERD'S  ear — and  another  at  the  lug 
of  the  somnolent  Secretary  MULLION.     The  Noctes  start  up  in  ter- 
ror— and  the  Saloon  is  involved  in  the  smoke  and  smell  of  sulphur, 

MR  BIULLIOX. 
Murder — murder — fire — fire  I 

MR  SEWARD. 

What  the  deuce  is  to  do  now  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

This  is  fearsome!  I  smell  a  gun-poother  plot!  Ca'  the  Grun-Stewart  1 
Some  Guy  Fawkes  has  gotten  intil  the  cellarage — and  ettles  to  blaw  up  the 
Peers !  Got  wi'  a'  the  rest  o'  the  barrels — for  twa  only  hae  exploded— in- 
til the  street ! 

NORTH. 

"  The  danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  read  that  letter" — James. 
(Flinging  over  to  the  SHEPHERD  an  invitation  to  a  grand  dinner  at  the 
Lodge. 

BULXER. 

I  suspect  a  duel.  Mr  Howie,  have  you  and  North  been  settling  an  affair 
of  honour  ? 

(Enter  PICARDY  with  a  bunch  of  newspapers^  which  he  deposits  on  the 
table. 

MR  AMBROSE. 

I  have  just  been  at  the  Post-Office,  sir.  The  Croal  Comet  broke  down 
a  few  miles  on  this  side  of  Wooler — which  accounts  for  the  late  arrival  of 
the  London  post. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  late  arrivel  o'  the  London  post !     Are  ye  dreamin',  Awmrose  ? 

MR  AMBROSE  (consulting  his  chronometer.) 
It  is  precisely  three  o'clock. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  the  afternoon  o'  next  day !  And  we  eat  doon,  to  denuer  yestreen  at  sax } 
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MlHTII. 

Gentlemen — to  your  ft-et.     Let  us  MH^,  (;,>d  save  the  King!    A  full  cho- 
rus ! 

1. 

Jehovah,  King  of  KiugH, 
Spread  thy  protecting  wings 

O'er  Britain  s  throne  I 
Crown'd  with  thy  grace  iminen-f, 
Long  may  King  William  thence 
Justice  in  love  dispense— 

God  save  the  King ! 

2. 

Throned  in  his  people's  hearts, 
Despising  faction's  arts, 

May  William  reign ! 
True  son  of  George  the  Third 
Who  axe  and  block  preferr'd 
To  forfeit  of  his  holy  word — 

God  save  the  King ! 

3. 

First  Freeman  of  the  Free, 

It  is  his  right  to  be 

Like  his  blest  sire, 

Who  over  all  the  land 

Did  faith  and  love  command, 

With  him  to  fall  or  stand- 
God  save  the  King ! 

4. 

Oak-hearted  royal  Tar, 
Well  tried  in  glorious  war, 

Great  Nelson's  friend — 
He  knows  that  British  blood 
Creeps  not  in  lazy  flood, 
When  peril  girds  the  good — 

God  save  the  King  ! 

5. 

God  save  our  Sailor  King — 
Great  be  his  flourishing 

By  laud  and  sea — 
Audacious  craft  recede ! 
From  all  base  thraldom  freed 
May  he  be  King  indeed — 

God  save  the  King ! 

6. 

Manly,  and  frank,  and  brave, 
This  sinking  land  to  save, 

God  save  our  King! 
Be  righteous  judgment  shewn 
In  sinners  overthrown ; 
EMANCIPATE  THE  THRONE — 
God  save  the  King ! 

[The  Xoctes  vanish  in  ajlood  it/day. 
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MANY  years  ago,  walking  in  the 
sequestered  valleys  of  Cumberland, 
with  an  eminent  author  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  came  to  a  long  and  de- 
solate sort  of  gallery,  through  a  wil- 
derness of  rocks,  which,  after  rising 
and  narrowing  for  about  t\vo  miles, 
suddenly  opened  right  and  left  into 
a  little  pastoral  recess,  within  the 
very  heart  of  the  highest  mountains. 
This  verdant  circus  presented  in  its 
centre  a  beautiful  but  tiny  lake,  lo- 
cally called  a  tarn,-f-  with  a  wild 
brook  issuing  from  it  through  the 
road  by  which  we  had  approached, 
a  few  quiet  fields  upon  the  margin 
of  the  lake,  solemn  hills  looking  down 
upon  it  from  every  side ;  and  finally, 
a  hamlet  of  seven  cottages  clustering 
together,  as  if  for  mutual  support,  in 
this  lovely,  but  still  awful,  solitude. 
A  solitude,  indeed,  so  perfect  we  had 
never  seen  :  nor  had  we  supposed  it 

Eossible  that,  in  the  midst  of  populous 
ngland,  any  little  brotherhood  of 
households  could  pitch  their  tents  so 
far  aloof  from  human  society,  from 
its  noisy  bustle,  and  (we  ventured 
to  hope)  its  angry  passions.  Though 
a  valley,  and  fenced  by  barriers  ver- 
dant indeed,  but  almost  insuperable, 
this  little  chamber  in  the  hills  was 
yet  far  above  the  ordinary  elevation 
of  inhabited  ground  :  road  there  was 
none,  except  the  rude  sort  of  sheep- 
track  by  which  we  had  come :  the 


nearest  town,  and  that  a  small  one, 
was  at  six  miles'  distance ;  and  here, 
if  anywhere,  it  seemed  possible, 
that  a  world-wearied  man  should  find 
a  perfect  rest.  "  Yes,"  said  our  dis- 
tinguished guide,  who  had  guess- 
ed our  thoughts — "  Yes,  nature  has 
done  her  part  to  create  in  this  place 
an  absolute  and  perpetual  Sabbath. 
And  doubtless,  you  conceive  that,  in 
those  low-roofed  dwellings,  her  in- 
tentions are  seconded.  Be  undecei- 
ved then  :  lawsuits,  and  the  passions 
of  lawsuits,  have  carried  fierce  dis- 
sension into  this  hidden  paradise  of 
the  hills ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  not  one 
of  those  seven  families  will  now 
speak  to  another."  We  turned  away 
at  these  words  with  a  pang  of  mis- 
anthropy, and  for  one  moment  as- 
sented to  the  king  of  Brobdingnag — 
that  men  are  "  the  most  pernicious 
race  of  little  odious  vermin  that  na- 
ture ever  suffered  to  crawl  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth." 

Something  of  the  same  sentiment 
accompanied  us  at  intervals  through 
this  Life  of  Bentley,  and  the  records 
which  it  involves  of  Cambridge. 
Where  upon  this  earth  shall  peace 
be  found,  if  not  within  the  cloistral 
solitudes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? 
Cities  of  Corinthian  beauty  and  luxu- 
ry ;  with  endowments  and  patronage 
beyond  the  revenues  of  considerable 
nations;  in  libraries — pictures — ca- 


*   London  :    C.  J.  G.  and  F.  Rivlngton.    4to.     1830. 

f  Tarn,  any  small  lake  among  mountains  much  above  the  level  of  the  larger  lakes, 
and  fed,  not  (as  they  are)  by  one  main  stream,  but  by  a  number  of  petty  rills  trick- 
ling down  the  side  of  the  suriounding  hills  :  from  the  Danish  Taaren,  a  Trickling. 
Lakers !  be  thankful  to  Christopher  North  for  solving  a  question  hitherto  found  un- 
answerable. The  Danes  had  a  settlement  in  Cumberland. 
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thedrals,  surpassing  the  kings  of  the 
eartli;  and  xvith  the  resources  of  capital 
cities,  corabiuingthe  deep  tranquillity 
of  silvan  villages ;— places  so  favour- 
ed by  time,  accident,  and  law,  come 
nearer  to  the  creations  of  Romance 
than  any  other  known   realities   of 
Ch'ristenddm.  Yet  in  these  privileged 
haunts  of  meditation,  hallowed  by 
the  footsteps  of  Bacon  and  Milton, 
still  echoing  to  those  of  Isaac  Barrow, 
and  Isaac  Newton  absolutely  walk- 
ing amongst   them,  did  the  leading 
society  of  Cambridge — with  that  man 
at  their  head,  who,  for  scholarship, 
was  confessedly  "  the  foremost  man 
of  all  this  world" — through  a  period 
of  forty  years'  fight  and  struggle  with 
BO  deadly  an  acharnement ;  sacrifi- 
ced  their  time — energy — fortune — 
personal  liberty,  and  conscience,  to 
the  prosecution   of  their  immortal 
hatreds;  vexed  the  very  altars  with 
their  fierce  dissensions ;  and  went  to 
their  graves  so  perfectly  unrecon- 
ciled, that,  had  the  classical  usage 
of  funeral  cremation  been  restored, 
we  might  have  looked  for  the  old 
miracle  of  the  Theban  Brothers,  and 
expected  the  very  flames  which  con- 
sumed the  hostile  bodies  to  revolt 
asunder,  and  violently  refuse  to  min- 
gle.    Some  of  the  combatants  were 
young  men  at  the  beginning  of  the 
quarrel ;  they  were  grey-headed,  pal- 
sied, withered,  doting,  before  it  end- 
ed.    Some  had  outlived  all  distinct 
memory,  except  of  their  imperish- 
able hatreds.     Many  died  during  its 
progress;  and  sometimes  their  deaths, 
by  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the 
factions,  had  the  effect  of  kindling 
into  fiercer  activity  those  rabid  pas- 
sions, which,  in  a  Christian  commu- 
nity, they  should  naturally  have  die- 
armed  or  soothed. 

Of  feuds  so  deadly,  so  enduring, 
and  which  continue  to  interest  at  the 
distance  of  a  century,  every  body 
will  desire  to  know  who,  in  a  crimi- 
nal sense,  was  the  author.  The  usual 
way  of  settling  such  questions  is  to 
say,  that  there  were  "  faults  on  both 
sides," — which,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways the  case ;  nor,  when  it  is,  are 
the  faults  always  equal.  Dr  Monk, 
who  gives  the  fullest  materials  yet 
published  for  a  just  decision,  leaves 
us  to  collect  it  for  ourselves.  Mean- 
time, we  suspect  that  his  general 
award  would  be  against  Bentley; 
for,  though  disposed  to  be  equitable, 


he  is  _by  no  means  indulgent  to  his 
IK  TO  ;  and  he  certainly  thinks  too 
highly  of  Colbatch,  the  most  perse- 
vering of  all  Bentley's  enemies,  and 
a  malicious  old  toad.     If  that,  how- 
ever, be  Dr  Monk's  leaning,  there 
are  others  (with  avenues,  perhaps  a« 
good,  to  secret  information)  whose 
bias  was  the  other  way.     In  particu- 
lar, we  find  Dr  Parr,  about  forty  years 
after  Bentley's  death,  expressing  his 
opinion  thus  to  Dr  Charles  Burney : 
"I  received  great  entertainment  from 
your  account  of  our  Aristarchus  ;  it 
is   well  written  and  well  directed ; 
for,  in   spite  of   vulgar    prejudice, 
Bentley  was  eminently  right,  and  the 
College    infamously    wrong." — [Dr 
Parr's  Works,  vol.  vii.,  p.  389.]  Our 
own  belief  sets  in  towards  the  same 
conclusion.     But,  if  not,  we  would 
propose,  that  at  this  time   of  day 
Bentley  should  be  pronounced  right, 
and  his  enemies  utterly  in  the  wrong. 
Whilst  living,  indeed,  or  whilst  sur- 
viving in  the  persons  of  his  friends 
and  relations,  the  meanest  of  little 
rascals  has  a  right  to  rigorous  justice. 
But  when  he  and  his  are  all  bundled 
off  to  Hades,  it  is  far  better,  and  more 
considerate  to   the  feelings  of  us 
Public,  that  a  little  dog  should  be 
sacrificed  than  a  great  one ;  for  by 
this  means,  the  current  of  one's  sym- 
pathy  with    an    illustrious  man  is 
cleared  of  ugly  obstructions,  and  en- 
abled to  flow  unbroken,  which  might 
else  be  unpleasantly  distracted,  be- 
tu  ecu  his  talents  on  the  one  hand 
and  his  knavery  on  the  other.     And 
one  general  remark  we  must  make 
upon  the  conduct  of  this  endless  feud, 
no  matter  who  began  it,  which  will 
shew  Bentley's  title  to  the  benefit  of 
the  rule  we  have  proposed.    People, 
not  nice  in  distinguishing,  are  apt  to 
confound  all  the  parties  to  a  feud  un- 
der one  common  sentence :  and,  what- 
ever difference  they  might  allow  in 
the  grounds  of  quarrel,  as  to  temper, 
at  least,  and  charity,  where  all  were 
confessedly  irritated  and  irritating, 
they  allow  of  none.   But,  in  fact,  be- 
tween Bentley  and  his  antagonists, 
the  differences  were  vital.     Bentley 
had  a  good  heart;  generally  speak- 
ing, his  antagonists  had  not.   Bentley 
was  overbearing,  impatient  of  op- 
position, insolent,  sometimes  tyranni- 
cal.    He  had,  and  deservedly,  a  very 
lofty  opinion  of  himself;  he  either 
had,  or  affected,  too  mean  a  one  of 
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his  antagonists.  Sume  superbiam 
qucesitam  mentis,  was  the  motto 
which  he  avowed.  Coming  to  the 
government  of  a  very  important  col- 
lege, at  a  time  when  its  discipline 
had  been  greatly  relaxed,  and  the 
abuses  were  many,  his  reforms  (of 
which  some  have  been  retained  even 
to  this  day)  were  pushed  with  too 
high  a  hand;  he  was  too  negligent  of 
any  particular  statute  that  stood  in 
his  way;  shewed  too  harsh  a  disre- 
gard to  the  feelings  of  gentlemen ; 
and  too  openly  disdained  the  arts  of 
conciliation.  Yet  this  same  man  was 
placable  in  the  highest  degree;  gene- 
rous ;  and,  at  the  first  moment  when 
his  enemies  would  make  an  opening 
for  him  to  be  so,  forgiving.  His  lite- 
rary quarrels,  which  have  left  the 
impression  that  he  was  irritable  or 
jealous,  were  (without  one  excep- 
tion) upon  his  part  mere  retorts  to 
the  most  insufferable  provocations; 
and  though  it  is  true,  that  when  once 
teased  into  rousing  himself  out  of 
his  lair,  he  did  treat  his  man  with 
rough  play,  left  him  ugly  remem- 
brances of  his  leonine  power,  and 
made  himself  merry  with  his  dis- 
tressed condition ;  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  utmost  wrath,  there  was 
not  a  particle  of  malice.  How  should 
there  ?  As  a  scholar,  Bentley  had 
that  happy  exemption  from  jea- 
lousy, which  belongs  almost  inevi- 
tably to  conscious  power  in  its  high- 
est mode.  Reposing  calmly  on  his 
own  supremacy,  he  was  content  that 
pretenders  of  every  size  and  sort 
should  flutter  through  their  little  day, 
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and  be  carried  as  far  beyond  their 
natural  place  as  the  intrigues  of 
friends  or  the  caprice  of  the  public 
could  effect.  Unmolested,  he  was 
sure  never  to  molest.  Some  people 
have  a  letch  for  unmasking  impos- 
tors, or  for  avenging  the  wrongs  of 
others.  Porson,  for  example — what 
spirit  of  mischief  drove  him  to  inter- 
meddle with  Mr  Archdeacon  Travis  ? 
How  Quixotic  again  in  appearance — > 
how  mean  in  its  real  motive — was  Df 
Parr's  defence  of  Leland  and  Jortin ; 
or,  to  call  it  by  its  true  name,  Dr 
Parr's  attack  upon  Bishop  HurdI 
But  Bentley  had  no  touch  of  this 
temper.  When  instances  of  spurious 
pretensions  came  in  his  way,  he 
smiled  grimly  and  good-naturedly  in. 
private,  but  forbore  (sometimes  after 
a  world  of  provocations)  to  unmask 
them  to  the  public.* 

Some  of  his  most  bitter  assailants, 
-as  Kerr,  and  Johnson  of  Nottingham, 
he  has  not -so  much  as  mentioned; 
and  it  remains  a  problem  to  this  day, 
whether,  in  his  wise  love  of  peace, 
he  forbore  to  disturb  his  own  equa- 
nimity by  reading  the  criticisms  of  a 
malignant  enemy,  or,  having  read 
them,  generously  refused  to  crush  the 
insulter.  Either  way,  the  magnani- 
mity was  equal — for  a  man  of  weak 
irritability  is  as  little  able  to  abstain 
from  hearkening  after  libels  upon 
himself,  as  he  is  from  retorting  them. 
Early  in  life  (Epist.  ad  Mill.)  Bent- 
ley  had  declared — "  Non  nostrum  est 
Kii/^ivois  l5T£,u£ai'v£/v,"  It  is  no  practice  of 
mine  to  trample  upon  the  prostrate  ; 
and  his  whole  career  in  literature  re- 


*  Take,  for  instance,  liis  conduct  to  Barnes,  the  Cambridge  Professor  of  Greek. 
Bentley  well  knew  that  Barnes  was  an  indifferent  scholar,  whose  ponderous  erudi- 
tion was  illuminated  by  neither  accuracy  of  distinction,  nor  elegance  of  choice.  Yet 
Barnes  spoke  of  himself  in  the  most  inflated  terms,  as  though  he  had  been  the  very 
Laureate  of  the  Greek  muses ;  and,  not  content  with  these  harmless  vaunts,  scattered 
in  conversation  the  most  pointed  affronts  to  Bentley,  as  the  man  under  whose  supe- 
riority he  secretly  groaned.  "All  this  Bentley  refused  to  hear;  praised  him  whenever 
he  had  an  opportunity  ;  even  when  Barnes  intruded  himself  into  the  Phalaris  dispute, 
and  did  him  effectual  services.  At  length  Barnes  published  his  Homer,  and  there  shot 
his  final  arrow  against  Bentley,  not  indeed  by  name,  but  taking  care  to  guide  it  to  his 
mark,  by  words  scattered  in  all  companies.  Bentley  was  now  roused  to  put  an  end 
to  this  persecution.  But  how?  lie  wrote  a  most  masterly  examination  of  a  few 
passages  in  the  new  edition,  addressed  it  as  a  confidential  letter  to  Dr  Davies,  a  com- 
mon friend,  desiring  him  to  shew  it  to  the  Professor,  by  way  of  convincing  him  how 
easy  a  task  such  a  critic  would  find  it  to  ruin  the  character  of  the  book,  and  thus  ap- 
pealing to  his  prudence  for  a  cessation  of  insults  ;  but  at  the  same  time  assuring  Dr 
Davies  that  he  would  on  no  account  offer  any  public  disparagement  to  a  book,  upon 
•which  Barnes  had  risked  a  little  fortune  Could  a  more  generous  way  have  been 
devised  for  repelling  public  insults  ? 
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fleeted  a  commentary  upon  that  max-  burly  of  the  storm,  it  is  not  upon  re- 
im.  To  concede,  \\-as  to  disarm  him.  cord  that  Bentley's  cheerfulness  for- 
Ho\v  opposite  ttie  temper  of  his  ene-  sook  him  for  a  day.  At  a  time  irluMi 
mies  !  One  and  all,  they  wen*  cursed  Colbatch  and  MiddleUm  were  Htand- 
with  bad  tempers,  and  unforgiving  ing  before  judges  a-,  rnii\  irted  lie- 
hearts.  Cunningham,"  James  Grono-  linquents,  absconding  from  arrests, 
vius,  and  Johnson,  Conyers  Middle-  surrendering  to  jailors,  sneaking  to 
ton,f  and  Col  batch,  all  lost  their  peace  great  men's  levees,  or  making  abject 
of  mind — all  made  shipwreck  ot  their  interest  for  the  reversion  of  some 
charity  during  the  progress  of  this  hollow  courtier's  smile,  or  an  insinu- 
dispute ;  some  of  them  tor  life.  But  ation  of  his  treacherous  promise, 
from  Beutley,  whether  wrong  or  Beutley  was  calmly  pursuing  his 
right,  as  to  the  materia  litis,  the  man-  studies  in  his  castle  of  the  Master's 
ner  of  conducting  it  drew  no  quali-  Lodge  of  Trinity  College ;  sat  on  un- 
ties but  those  which  did  him  honour;  concernedly  even  after  public  officers 
great  energy ;  admirable  resources  were  appointed  to  pull  him  out ;  and 
and  presence  of  mind  the  skill  and  never  allowed  the  good  humour  of 
address  of  a  first-rate  lawyer;  and  his  happy  fireside  to  be  disturbed  by 
courage  nearly  unparalleled  under  the  quarrels  which  raved  outside, 
the  most  disastrous  turns  of  the  He  probably  watched  the  proceed- 
case,  those  even,  which,  on  two  me-  ings  of  "  the  enemy,"  with  the  same 
morable  occasions,  (the  deprivation  degree  of  interest  with  which  we  all 
of  his  degrees,  and  his  ejection  from  read  the  newspapers  during  a  foreign 
the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,)  war  :  and  the  whole  of  the  mighty 
seemed  to  have  consigned  him  to  process,  which  the  bad  passions  of 

ruin.    In  the  very  uttermost  hurly-    the  other   faction    made   gall  and 

;e,:~ 

•  *  With  respect  to  this  elegant  and  acute  scholar,  the  most  formidable  of  Bentlcy's 
literary  opponents,  the  following  remarkable  statement  is  made  by  Dr  Monk,  (p. 
461): — "  Between  Alexander  Cunningham,  the  historian,  and  Alexander  Cunning- 
ham, the  editor  of  Horace,  there  are  so  many  particulars  of  resemblance,  that 
Thompson,  the  translator  of  the  history,  was  forced,  after  a  minute  enquiry,  to  re- 
main in  suspense  whether  or  not  they  were  the  same  individual.  It  appears  that 
they  were  both  Scotchmen,  had  both  been  travelling  tutors,  both  resided  at  the  Hague  tit 
the  same  period,  both  were  intimate  with  certain  distinguished  public  characters,  both 
were  eminent  chess-players,  both  accomplished  scholars,  and  botli  lived  to  an  adcanced  age. 
These  and  many  other  coincidences  long  baffled  all  enquiry  respecting  the  identity  or 
diversity  of  the  two  namesakes:  and  it  has,  I  believe,  but  recently  been  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  critic  died  at  the  Hague  in  1730,  and  the  historian  died  in 
London  in  1737."  How  truly  disgusting  that  they  would  not  die  at  the  same  time 
and  place  !  This  perverseness  counteracts  what  Mr  Wordsworth  call*  "  the  mighty 
•trcam  of  tendency  :"  undoubtedly  they  ought  to  have  died  on  the  same  day  of  Hie 
'same  year,  in  which  case  the  confusion  would  have  been  complete  and  inextricable. 

As  it  is,  we  understand  from  a  learned  Scotch  friend,  that  in  certain  papers  which 
he  communicated  some  years  ago  to  Dr  Irving  for  hi*  Life  of  Uu  li.m.ni,  aud  which 
doubtless  will  there  be  found,  this  curious  case  of  Doppelganger  is  fully  cleared  up. 

f  This  celebrated  man  was  the  most  malignant  of  a  malignant  cre\v.  In  hi- 
Keview  of  Bentley's  Pro]K>sals  fur  Editing  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  ToUuui-nt. 
be  stings  like  a  serpent — more  rancorous  party  pamphlets  never  were  written,  lie 
.  hated  Waterluud  with  the  same  perfect  malignity ;  and  his  letters  to  Warburton, 
published  in  a  Ito  collection  of  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  shew  that  he  could  combine 
the  part  of  sycophant  upon  occasion  with  that  of  av>a»>in-like  lampooner.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  unacceptable  retribution  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  honour  the  metaory  of 
Dan.  AVaterlandand  Bentley,  men  worth  a  hecatomb  of  Middletons,  that  the  reputa- 
tion .of  this  venomous  writer  is  now  decaying — upon  a  belief  at  last  thoroughly  establish- 
ed, that  in  two  at  Icu-st,  and  those  two  the  most  learned  of  his  works,  be  was  an  e\- 
.  tensive  plagiarist.  This  detection  first  threw  light  upon  a  little  anecdote  often  related 
by  Mr  Prebendary  Lowtn,  brother  to  Bishop  Lnwth.  Just  before  the  publication  <.f 
the  Life  of  Cicero,  Lowth  happened  to  be  with  M  iddl.-ton.  A  gentleman  came  in,  and 
abruptly  a^ed  him,  it' he  had  read  the  works  of  BeHrnden  1  Middleton  turned  jialf, 
fatcretl,  and  acknowledge!  that  Le  had.  The  whole  scene  was  A  mystery  to  Lowth. 
Pan's  Preface  to  Ei-lletufcnue  matte oil  dear.  S»  luucU  f»r  Conyer*  Middteion  ! 

• 
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wormwood  to  them,  to  him  appears 
to  have  given  no  more  than  the  plea- 
surable excitement  of  a  game  of 


Having  thus  bespoke  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  our  readers  for  Dr 
Bentley,  and  attempted  to  give  that 
impulse  to  the  judgments  upon  his 
conduct,  which  the  mere  statement 
of  the  circumstances  would  not  al- 
ways suggest,  until  after  a  large  ex- 
amination of  the  contemporary  do- 
cuments, we  shall  draw  up  a  rapid 
sketch  of  his  life,  reserving  an  am- 
pler scale  of  analysis  for  the  Phalaris 
controversy,  and  the  college  quarrel, 
as  the  two  capital  events  which  ser- 
ved to  diversify  a  passage  through 
this  world  else  unusually  tranquil  and 
uniform. 

Richard  Bentley  was  born  on  the 
27th  of  Jan.,  1662,  at  Oulton,  not  far 
from  Wakefield,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  Between  his  grandson, 
the  celebrated  Mr  Cumberland,  and 
his  present  biographer,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference as  to  the  standing  of  his  pa- 
rents. Cumberland  labours  to  ele- 
vate the  family  to  a  station  of  rank 
and  consideration,  for  which  he  re- 
ceives the  usual  rebukes  from  Dr 
Monk,  who  pronounces  them  to  have 
belonged  to  "  the  higher  description 
of  English,  yeomen,"  and  thinks  it 
more  honourable  to  Bentley  "  to 
have  raised  himself  from  obscurity 
by  the  force  of  genius  and  merit," 
than  "  to  have  been  born  of  gentle 
blood."  But  the  two  cases  stand  in 
no  real  opposition.  For  a  man  with 
Bentley's  object,  low  birth  is  not 
otherwise  an  obstacle  to  success  in 
England,  than  as  the  poverty,  which 
it  generally  presumes,  may  chance  to 
exclude  him  from  the  universities. 
Once  there,  he  will  find  that  the  po- 
pular pro  visions  of  those  great  bodies 
ensure  the  fullest  benefit  to  any  real 
merit  he  may  possess  ;  and  without 
that,  even  noble  blood  would  have 
failed  in  procuring  those  distinctions 
Avhich  Bentley  obtained.  Besides,  for 
Dr  Monk's  purpose,  Bentley  was  not 
low  enough  —  his  friends  being  at  any 
rate  in  a  condition  to  send  him  to 
college.  The  zeal  of  Cumberland, 
therefore,  we  think  rightly  direct- 
ed. And  after  all,  with  Dr  Monk's 
leave,  since  the  question  is  not, 
which  sort  of  parentage  would  be 
the  most  creditable  to  Bentley,  but 
which  answers  "best  to  the  facts,  we 


must  say  that  we  incline  to  Cumber- 
land's view.  Finding  it  made  out 
that,  during  the  Parliament  war, 
Bentley's  family  adhered  to  the  Royal 
cause;  and  that  of  his  two  grand- 
fathers, one  was  a  captain,  and  the 
other  a  major,  in  the  Cavalier  army ; 
we  must  think  it  probable  that  they 
belonged  to  the  armigerous  part  of 
the  population,  and  were  entitled 
"  to  write  themselves  Esquire  in  any 
bill,  quittance,  &c.,  whatsoever."  On 
the  paternal  side,  however,  the  fa- 
mily was  impoverished  by  its  loyalty. 
From  his  mother,  who  was  much 
younger  than  his  father,  Bentley 
learned  the  Rudiments  of  Latin 
Grammar.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
to  the  grammar  school  of  Wakefield, 
and,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
Bentley  (then  thirteen  years  old)  was 
transferred  to  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  who  resolved  to  send 
him  to  college.  This  design  he  soon 
carried  into  effect;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1676,  at  what  would  now  be 
thought  too  early  an  age  by  three 
years  at  the  least,  Bentley  was  ma- 
triculated at  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Of  his  studies  at  college 
nothing  further  is  recorded  than  that 
he  applied  himself  even  thus  early 
to  the  res  metrica  ;  and  amongst  his 
familiar  companions,  the  only  one 
mentioned  of  any  distinction  is  the 
prodigious  William  Wotton.  Of  this 
monster  in  the  annals  of  premature 
erudition,  we  remember  to  have  seen 
several  accounts;  amongst  others,  a 
pretty  good  one  in  Birch's  Life  of 
Tillotson.  But  Dr  Monk  mentions 
some  facts  which  are  there  overlook- 
ed: for  instance,  that  at  six  years  of 
age  he  read  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, together  with  some  Arabic  and 
Syriac.  In  his  tenth  year  he  entered 
at  Catherine  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  matriculated 
by  the  head  of  that  College  as  Gu- 
lielmus  Wotton  infra  decem  annos  nee 
Hammondo  nee  Grotio  secundus.  As 
this  could  be  true  only  with  a  limit- 
ed reference  to  languages,  the  entry 
seems  boyish  and  precipitate.  At 
thirteen,  being  then  master  of  twelve 
languages,  and  bis  proficiency  in  se- 
veral of  these  attested  by  undoubt- 
ed judges,  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.A,j  an  honour  for  which  there 
was  no  precedent.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  Wottou's  case,  that 
attainments  of  this  kind  are  found 
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generally,  (as  Butler  says  of  Hc- 
breu-  in  particular,)  "  to  flourish 
best  in  barren  ground."  l)r  Monk, 
indeed,  seems  to  think  that  Wotton 
did  not  afterwards  belie  the  splen- 
dour of  his  promise.  We  cannot  agree 
with  him.  Surely  his  book  on  Ancient 
and  Modern  Learning,  the  most  po- 
pular of  his  works,  though  neces- 
sarily entertaining  from  its  subject, 
is  superficial  in  a  degree  scarcely  to 
be  explained  in  one  of  so  much 
reading,  and  commanding  so  much 
powerful  assistance.  Another  of  his 
works,  a  History  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, written  expressly  for  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  then  heir  apparent,  has 
noconspicuous  merit  of  any  kind,  ei- 
ther of  popular  elegance  on  the  one 
hand,  or  ot  learned  research  on  the 
other.  In  fact,  Wotton's  position  in 
the  world  of  letters  was  most  unfortu- 
nate. With  accomplishments  that 
were  worth  little  except  for  show,  he 
had  no  stage  on  which  to  exhibit  them ; 
and.sighingfor  display,he  found  him- 
self confounded  in  the  general  esti- 
mate with  the  obscure  drudges  of  the 
age.  How  much  more  useful,  and 
finally  how  much  more  brilliant,  to 
have  possessed  his  friend  Bentley's 
exquisite  skill  in  one  or  two  languages, 
than  a  shallow  mediocrity  in  a  score ! 
Bentley  took  his  first  degree  with 
distinction,  his  place  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  honours  corresponding  with 
that  of  third  wrangler  in  the  present 
system.  Having  now  closed  his  edu- 
cation, he  was  left  to  speculate  on 


the  best  way  of  applying  it  to  his  ad- 
vancement in  life.  From  a  fellow- 
ship in  his  own  college,  the  most  ob- 
vious resource  of  a  young  scholar, 
he  was  unfortunately  excluded  by  a 
by-law,  not  rescinded  until  the  reign 
of  George  IV.  At  length,  after  two 
years'  interval,  spent  (as  Dr  Monk 
supposes)  at  Cambridge,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  college  to  the  head 
mastership  of  the  Spalding  Grammar 
School.  This  situation,  after  hold- 
ing it  about  a  year,  he  emitted  for  the 
very  enviable  one  of  domestic  tutor 
to  the  son  of  Stillingfleet,  then  Dean 
of  St  Paul's.  For  this  also  he  was 
indebted  to  the  influence  of  his  col- 
lege: and  perhaps  no  sort  of  prefer- 
ment could  have  been  more  favour- 
able to  Bentley's  views.  Stillingfleet 
was  a  truly  good  man ;  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  philosophic  scholar;  a 
gentleman,  and  acquainted  with 


court*  ;  and  witli  a  liberal  allowance 
for  the  claims  of  a  tutor,  having  lii in- 
self  officiated  in  that  character.  An- 
other great  advantage  of  tlu>  place 
was  the  fine  library  belonging  to  the 
Dean,  which,  excepting  the  celebra- 
ted ones  of  Moore,  BUhop  of  Kly,  uiul 
of  Isaac  Vossius, was  perhaps  tin*  best 
private  collection  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  besides  a  library  of  that  particu- 
lar composition  which  suited  Bent- 
ley's  pursuits;  and  in  the  Demi's 
conversation  he  had  the  very  l>rst 
directions  for  using  it  to  advantage. 
Meantime,  with  this  ample  provision 

for  intellectual  wants,  worldly  ( s 

were  not  likely  to  be  overlooked. 
How  possible  it  was  at  that  day  for 
a  private  tutor  to  reap  nothing  from 
the  very  highest  connexions,  was 
seen  in  the  case  of  Dr  Colbatch,  one 
of  Bentley's  future  enemies.  This 
man  had  held  that  situation  succes- 
sively in  the  families  of  Bishop  Bur- 
net,  and  of  the  proud  Duke  of  So- 
merset :  and  yet  neither  from  the  po- 
litical Bishop,  though  all-powerful 
with  Queen  Mary,  nor  from  theproud 
Duke,  though  Chancellor  of  his  uni- 
versity, could  he  obtain  any  prefer- 
ment. But  Stillingfleet  loved  real 
merit;  and,  fortunately  for  Bentley, 
in  the  next  reign,  being  raised  to  the 
mitre,  possessed  the  ear  of  royalty 
beyond  any  ecclesiastical  person  of 
his  own  time. 

It  was  in  this  fortunate  situation 
that  Bentley  acquired  that  Biblical 
learning  which  afterwards  entitled 
him  to  the  Divinity  Professorship, 
and  which  warranted  his  proposals 
for  a  revised  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, even  after  that  of  his  friend 
Mill.  About  six  years  being  spent 
in  this  good  man's  family,  most  de- 
lightfully no  doubt  to  himself,— and 
then  chiefly  laying  the  foundations, 
broad  and  deep,  of  his  stupendous 
learning, — Bentley  removed  with  his 
pupil  early  in  1G89  to  Oxford.  Wad- 
ham  College  was  the  one  selected; 
and  both  pupil  and  tutor  became 
members  of  it.  Stillingfleet  was  now 
raised  to  the  see  of  Worcester :  ;md 
from  his  extensive  connexions,  Bent- 
ley  had  the  most  useful  introductions 
in  every  quarter.  In  particular,  he 
had  the  privilege  of  disporting  him- 
self,  like  Leviathan,  in  the  ocean  of 
the  Bodleian  library :  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  going  too  far  to  say,  that 
no  man  ever  entered  those  sacred 
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galleries  so  well  qualified  to  make  a 
general  use  of  their  riches.  Of  his 
classical  accomplishments  it  were 
needless  to  speak.  Mathematics,  it 
is  thought,  by  Dr  Monk,  that  he  stu- 
died at  Cambridge  :  and  it  is  certain, 
that  in  Dean  Stillingfleet's  family,  he 
had,  by  a  most  laborious  process  of 
study,  made  himself  an  eminent  mas- 
ter of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac. 

Dealing  much  in  cattle,  a  man's 
talk  is  of  oxen ;  and  living  in  this  El 
Dorado  of  books,  it  was  natural  that 
a  man  should  think  of  writing  one. 
Golden  schemes  floated  in  Bentley's 
mind ;  for  he  was  a  golden  scholar, 
and  these  were  the  golden  hours  of 
his  early  manhood.  Amongst  other 
works,  he  projected  at  this  period  an 
entire  edition  of  the  Fragments  of 
the  Greek  Poets,  and  also  a  Corpus 
of  the  Greek  Lexicographers,  (He- 
sychius,  Suidas,  Pollux,  &c.)  To 
the  irreparable  loss  of  Grecian  lite- 
rature, neither  scheme  was  accom- 
plished. Already  in  his  Epist.  ad 
Mill,  he  speaks  of  the  first  as  aban- 
doned— "  Sed  heec  fuerunt"  is  the 
emphatic  expression.  It  was  in  the 
fates  that  Bentley's  maiden  perform- 
ance as  an  author  should  be  in  other 
and  more  obscure  society.  Amongst 
the  manuscript  riches  of  the  Bod- 
leian there  was  a  copy — the  one  sole* 
copy  in  this  world — of  a  certain  old 
Chronicler,  about  whose  very  name 
there  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  learned  dust  kicked  up.  Proper- 
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ly  speaking,  he  ought  to  be  called 
Joannes  Malelas  Antiochenus :  but, 
if  you  are  not  particular  about  your 
Greek,  you  may  call  him  Malela,  with- 
out an  s.  This  old  gentleman,  a  fel- 
low of  infinite  dulness,  wrote  a  Chro- 
nicle beginning  with  Adam,  and  co- 
ming down  to  the  35th  year  of  Jus- 
tinian. And  here  lies  the  necessity 
of  calling  him  either  Malela  or  Ma- 
lelas ;  for,  strange  to  say,  as  there 
were  two  Alexander  Cunninghams, 
who  at  this  very  time  were  going 
about  the  world  mere  echoes  or 
mocking-birds  of  each  other,  so  there 
were  two  Johns,  both  of  Antioch, 
both  Chroniclers,  both  asses,  (no  dis- 
tinction there,)  and  both  choosing  to 
start  from  Adam.  The  publication 
of  this  Chronicle  had  been  twice 
meditated  before,  but  interrupted 
by  accidents.  At  length,  in  1G90,  it 
was  resumed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mill,  who  claimed  from  Bent- 
ley  a  promise  he  had  made  to  throw 
together  any  notes  which  might  oc- 
cur to  him  upon  the  proof  sheets,  as 
they  came  reeking  from  the  press. 
These  notes  took  the  shape  of  an 
Epistola  ad  Millium :  and  thus  the 
worthy  old  jackass  of  Antioch  had 
the  honour  of  coming  forth  to  the 
world  with  the  notes  of  Chilmead, 
(one  of  the  two  early  projectors  of 
an  edition,)  Prolegomena  by  Hody,  a 
learned  chaplain  of  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet's,  and  this  very  masterly  col- 
lection of  disquisitions  by  Bentley 
upon  topicsf  either  closely  connect- 


*  By  the  way,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  over  and  above  the  translations 
Which  yet  survive  into  the  Arabic,  (a  resource  obviously  of  little  hope,  except  in  the 
case  of  scientific  books,)  there  are  in  all  three  avenues  by  which  we  may  Lave  a  chance 
for  recovering  any  of  the  lost  classics:  1st,  The  Palimpsests,  as  in  repeated  instances  of 
late  in  the  Ambrosian  Library;  2d,  The  Pompeii  MSS.  (for  the  sensible  way  of 
dealing  with  which,  see  a  letter  of  Lord  Holland  to  Dr  Parr) ;  and,  3d,  The  great 
chests  of  Greek  MSS.  in  the  Sultan's  Library  at  Constantinople,  packed  up  ever  since 
the  triumph  of  the  Crescent  in  1453. 

f  Amongst  these  is  the  name  Malelas,  which  Hody  disputed,  contending  for  Ma- 
lela. Bentley  replies  by  arguing  the  case  on  two  assumptions  :  1st,  That  the  names 
were  Greek.  Here  the  sum  of  his  pleading  is  this — that  naturally  the  Latin  language 
had  no  such  termination  as  that  of  as  with  a  parisyllabic  genitive ;  that,  in  compliance 
with  this  original  structure,  all  Greek  names  in  as,  were  in  early  Latin  rendered  a; 
and  that  this  conformity  to  the  popular  idiom  might  be  looked  for  the  more  certainly, 
as  the  situation  of  the  usage  was  one  which  appealed  to  the  populace :  whence  it  is 
that,  in  the  comic  drama  of  Rome,  we  meet  with  Phoedria,  Ghana,  Sosia,  &c.,  to  so 
great  an  extent.  But  in  proportion  as  literature  prevailed,  a  practice  arose  of  giving 
to  Greek  names  in  as  their  real  Greek  termination,  without  any  Roman  deflexion. 
Hence  even  Varro,  though  somewhat  of  an  antiquarian  bigot  in  old  Romanisms,  has 
Archytas,  Athenagoras,  &c. ;  and  Cicero  is  overrun  with  such  names.  One  excep- 
tion, however,  in  even  Cicero's  usage,  is  alleged  upon  the  authority  of  Quintilian,  viz. 
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cd  with  the  work,  or  remotely  sug- 
gested by  it. 

Here,  by  the  way,  we  have  a  crow 
to  pluck  with  Dr  Monk.  How  he 
rame  to  make  such  a  mistake  w«> 
know  not ;  prima  facie,  one  would 
suppose  he  had  not  read  the  work. 
But  this  is  impossible,  for  he  states 
very  well  the  substance  of  the  most 
important  discussions  in  the  epistle  : 
yet  certainly  in  the  following  sen- 
te»ce  he  prefers  a  charge  against 
Bentley,  which  is  altogether  with- 
out foundation  : — "  In  addressing  his 
learned  correspondent,"  says  Dr 
•M  niik,"  he  isnotsatisfiedwith  marking 
their  intimacy  by  the  terms  <f>iXn  XK$>«XI,, 
Mi  Hi  jucundissime,  suavissime,  &c,  ; 
but  in  one  place  he  accosts  him  3 
'iwemdi'iii — an  indecorum  which  nei- 
ther the  familiarity  of  friendship,  nor 
the  license  of  a  dead  language,  can 
justify  towards  the  dignified  head  of 
a  house."  Certainly  Dr  Monk  aliud 
agebat  when  he  wrote  this  censure, 
which  at  any  rate  from  him,  who  else- 
where attempts  to  cheapen  the  dig- 
nity of  Academic  heads,  would  come 
with  a  peculiar  want  of  grace.  The 
case  is  this : — From  a  long  digres- 
sion, which  Bentley  confesses  to  be 
too  discursive,  he  suddenly  recalls 
himself  to  the  old  Chronicler — Sect 
ad  Antiochensem  redeo,  (p.  486  of 
Lennep's  republication ;)  and  then, 
upon  an  occasion  of  an  allusion  to 
Euripides,  he  goes  on  to  expose  some 
laughable  blunders  of  Malelas  :  one 


of  these  is  worth  mentioning;—  the 
pasuagti, 


iTf*.      l/o»7tf— 

it  seems,  the  old  boy  had  so  con- 
strued, as  to  make  *ua»i«y  not  n  ireni- 
ti  ve  but  an  accusative,  and  thus  made 
a  present  to  geography  of  the  yet  un- 
discovered country  of  the  Cyanean 
land.  Upon  this,  and  a  previous  dis- 
covery ot  a"  Scythian\  Ai/lis,"  by  the 
sharpsighted  man  of  Antioch,  Btnrt- 
ley  makes  himself  merry  ;  rates  the 
geographers  for  their  oversights  ;  and 
clapping  old  Malelas  on  the  back,  he 
thus  apostrophizes  him  —  "  Euge  vero, 
i  'i««w.Ji«»;  profecto  aptus  natus  ea 
ad  <>i  1  1  nia  abdita  et  retrusa  contem- 
planda  !"  (  Well  done,  Johnny  !  you  are 
the  boy  for  seeing*  through  a  null- 
stone!)  Manifestly,  then,  the  I.  M.  that 
he  is  here  addressing  is  not  his  cor- 
respondent John  Mill,  but  the  sub- 
ject of  his  review,  John  Malelas,  the 
absurd  old  jackass  of  Antioch.  This 
passage,  therefore,  in  mere  justice, 
Dr  Monk  Avill  cancel  in  his  next  edi- 
tion :  in  fact,  we  cannot  conceive  how 
such  a  mistake  has  arisen  with  a  man 
of  his  learning. 

We  must  also  very  frankly  state 
our  disagreement  with  Dr  Monk  upon 
the  style  (meaning  the  temper)  of  this 
epistle.  He  charges  it  with  "  flip- 
pancy," and  thinks  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions "boastful."  We  have  lately 
read  it  carefully  with  a  view  to  these 


Hermagora.  "  Ego  vero,"  says  Bentley,  "  Ciceronem  ita  scripsisse  ne  ipsi  qtiidem  Ci- 
ceroni affirmanti  crcdiderim."  And  certainly  the  dismal  hiatus  of  Hermagora  inventor, 
makes  it  probable  that  Cicero  wrote  IJennagoras.  Bentley  grants,  however,  that 
Cicero  wrote  Phania  Appii  liberlus  ;  but  why  ?  Because  names  of  slaves,  being  house- 
hold ivnnK.  naturally  followed  the  mother  idiom,  and  not  the  learned  idiom  of  books* 
2dly,  However,  let  it  be  assumed,  that  the  name  is  not  Greek,  but  Barbarous,  like  that 
of  6  2ifif»  in  the  Old  Test.,  o  Zafa.  in  the  New.  Bentley  argues  the  case  on  this  foot- 
ing. But  this,  says  he,  I  marvel  at,  "  quod,  ut  de  Grseco  nomine  cognitio  habea- 
tur,  ad  barbaras  nationes  provocant"  —  (that,  although  the  judicial  investigation  ice  are 
holding  concerns  a  Greek  name,  yet  the  appeal  is  made  to  barbarians.  )  "  However,  no 
matter,"  says  he,  "  as  they  choose  to  take  the  Huns  for  umpires,  to  the  Huns  we  will 
go."  And  he  then  shews  that  the  name  of  Atlila  became  in  Greek  always  c  Arr/XSf. 
Yet  here  again  he  makes  a  subtle  distinction.  The  ancient  patriarchal  names  of  the 
Old  Test,  as  laxif,  lt>fi>^t  2a«x,  &c.,  are  retained  in  Greek  unmodified.  But  the  very 
^.IM,<-  naniCH,  borne  by  modern  persons,  become  laxvGtf,  lxrr,$tf,  2a5x«,-,  &c.  I'poii 
that  analogy  also,  semi-barbarous  names  in  a,  as  Abd.illa,  Mustapha,  Juba,  &c.,  wlilcb,, 
had  they  been  ancient,  would  have  retained  their  final  a,  being  modern,  all  become  a*. 
in  Greek.  Snrh  is  the  outline  of  the  refinements  in  this  piece  of  learned  special  plrad- 
inp,  whrh  is  univiTsally  allowed  to  have  settled  the  question. 


•    An  emendation  of  Betitley's  f.,r  rUs-nj 


. 

f  'TKw   blander  of  JnckV  grow  out  of  the  confusion  between  the  two  Iplgenias  of 
Euripi*»—  thai  in  AuH»,  and  in  Tauris.     Jack  was  thinking  of  Tauris,  no  dotibt. 

•no--'/ 
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censures;  and  we  cannot  find  any 
foundation  for  them  in  a  single  in- 
stance. Sefaire  valoir  is  peculiarly 
the  right  of  a  young  man  on  making 
his  debut.  The  mere  history  of  the 
case  obliges  Bentley  sometimes  to 
make  known  the  failure  of  Isaac  Ca- 
saubon  suppose,  of  Vossius,  or  of 
Gataker,  when  he  had  himself  bril- 
liantly succeeded :  and  supposing 
that  the  first  of  these  heroes  had  de- 
clared a  corruption  desperate  which 
Bentley  restored  with  two  strokes  of 
his  pen,  was  it  altogether  his  duty  to 
dissemble  his  exultation  ?  Mere  cri- 
ticism, and  a  page  covered  with 
Greek,  do  not  of  themselves  proclaim 
the  pretensions  of  a  scholar.  It  was 
almost  necessary  for  Bentley  to  set- 
tle his  own  rank,  by  bringing  himself 
into  collision  with  the  Scaligers,  with 
Salmasius,  and  Pearson.  Now,  had 
this  been  done  with  irreverence  to- 
wards those  great  men,  we  should 
have  been  little  disposed  to  say  a 
word  in  his  behalf.  But  far  other- 
wise. In  some  passage  or  other,  he 
speaks  of  all  the  great  critics  with 
filial  duty.  Erravit  in  re  levi,  says  he 
of  one,  gravioribus  opinor  studiis  in- 
tentus,  vir  supra  ccmulationem  nostrum 
longissime  positus.  Of  Pearson,  in 
like  manner,  at  the  very  moment  of 
correcting  him,  he  said  on  another 
occasion,  that  the  very  dust  of  his 
writings  was  gold.  ^Emilius  Portus, 
indeed,he  calls  horninum  futilissimus, 
justly  incensed  with  him  for  having 
misled  a  crowd  of  great  writers  in 
a  point  of  chronology.  But  speaking 
of  himself,  he  says — Nos  pusilli  ho- 
munculi ;  and  that  is  always  his  lan- 
guage when  obliged  to  stand  forward 
as  an  opponent  of  those  by  whose 
labours  he  had  grown  wise. 

On  this  work,  as  Bentley's  first, 
and  that  which  immediately  made 
him  known  to  all  Europe,  we  have 
spent  rather  more  words  than  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  on  the  rest.  In 
dismissing  it,  however,  we  cannot 
but  express  a  hope,  that  some  future 
editor  will  republish  this  and  the 
other  critical  essays  of  Bentley,  with 
the  proper  accuracy  and  beauty  :  in 
which  case,  without  at  all  disturbing 
the  present  continuity  of  the  text,  it 
will  be  easy,  by  marginal  figures  and 
titles,  to  point  out  the  true  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  this  elaborate 
epistle ;  for  want  of  which  it  is  at 
present  troublesome  to  read. 
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It  sometimes  happens  to  men  of 
extraordinary  attainments,  that  they 
are  widely  talked  of  before  they  come 
forward  on  the  public  arena.  Much 
"buz  "  is  afloat  about  them  in  private 
circles :  and  as  in  such  cases,  many 
are  always  ready  to  aid  the  marvel- 
lous, a  small  minority  are  sure,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  aft'ect  the  scepti- 
cal. In  so  critical  a  state  of  general 
expectation,  a  first  appearance  is 
every  thing.  If  this  is  likely  to  be 
really  splendid,  it  is  a  mistaken  po- 
licy which  would  deprecate  the  rai- 
sing of  vast  expectations.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  of  great  service, 
pushed  even  to  the  verge  of  extrava- 
gance, and  make  people  imagine  the 
splendour  of  the  actual  success  even 
greater  than  it  was.  Many  a  man  is 
read  by  the  light  of  his  previous  re- 
putation. Such  a  result  happened 
to  Bentley.  Unfathered  rumours 
had  been  wandering  through  "  the 
circles,"  about  an  astonishing  chap- 
lain of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  and 
so  great  was  the  contrast  of  power 
and  perfect  ease  in  his  late  work,  that 
his  trumpeters  and  heralds  were  now 
thought  to  have  made  proclamation 
too  faintly.  This  state  of  public  opi- 
nion was  soon  indicated  to  Bentley 
by  a  distinction  which  he  always 
looked  upon  as  the  most  flattering  in 
his  longlife.  Robert  Boyle  had  died  on 
the  last  day  but  one  of  the  year  1691,. 
By  his  will  this  eminent  Christian 
left  an  annual  stipend  of  50/.  for  the 
foundation  of  a  lecture  in  defence  of 
religion  against  infidels.  The  ap- 
pointment to  this  lectureship  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  a  mark  of  ho- 
nour :  a  fortiori,  then,  the  first  ap- 
pointment. That  there  could  have 
been  little  hesitation  in  the  choice,  is 
evident;  for,  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1692,  Bentley  was  nominated  to  this 
office.  The  lectures  which  he  preach- 
ed in  discharge  of  this  duty,  are  de- 
servedly valued — presenting  as  much, 
as  various,  and  as  profound  philoso- 
phy as  perhaps  was  compatible  with 
the  popular  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Bentleyflatteredhimselfthat,afterthis 
assault,  the  atheists  "were  silent,  and 
sheltered  themselves  under  deism." 
But  this  was  imaginary.  Spinosa,  in 
particular,  could  not  have  had  that  in- 
fluence, which  Bentley,  Sam.  Clarke, 
and  so  many  others  have  fancied: 
for  B.  D.  S.  Opera  PosthumoylGll , 
where  only  his  philosophic  system 
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can  be  found,  haa  always  been  n  very 
rare  book;*  and  it  was  never  re- 
printed until  Professor  Paulus,  in  our 
o\vn  (lays,  published  ;i  complete  edi- 
tion of  Spinosa's  works.  Bayle,  it  is 
true,  gave  some  account  of  the  phi- 
losophy, but  a  most  absurd,  and  be- 
sides a  contempt  nous  one.  In  fact, 
Bayle — spite  of  the  esteem  in  which 
his  acuteness  was  held  by  Warbur- 
ton,  and  even  by  Leibnitz — must  be 
now  classed  as  a  spirited  litterateur 
rather  than  philosopher.  Hobbists, 
however,  we  may  believe  Bentley, 
that  there  were  in  abundance :  but 
they  were  a  weak  cattle;  and  on  Bent- 
ley's  particular  line  of  argument, 
even  their  master  hardly  knew  his 
own  mind. 

The  lectures  answered  their  end. 
They  strengthened  the  public  opinion 
of  Bentley's  talent,  and  exhibited 
him  in  a  character  more  intimately 
connected  with  his  sacred  calling. 
Once  only  they  were  attacked  from 
a  quarter  of  authority.  Dr  Monk,  it 
appeai-s  to  us,  undervalues  the  force 
of  the  attack,  and,  perhaps  unduly, 
ascribes  it  to  an  impulse  of  party 
zeal.  Keill,  a  Scotchman  of  talent, 
whose  excellent  lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy  are  still  quoted  as  a  text- 
book in  Germany,  was  led,  (and — 
our  impression  is — led  naturally,)  in 
his  Examination  of  Burnet's  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  to  notice  two  errors  of 
Bentley, — one  of  which,  as  Dr  Monk 
puts  it  more  on  the  footing  of  a  verbal 
ambiguity  than  our  impression  of  it 
would  have  warranted,  we  will  not 
Insist  on.  The  other,  unless  our  me- 
mory greatly  deceives  us,  was  this  : 
Bentley,  having  heard  that  the  Moon 
always  presents  the  same  face  to 
our  earth,  inferred,  from  that  fact,  that 
she  had  no  revolution  upon  her  own 
axis  ;  upon  which,  Keill  told  him, 
that  the  fact  he  stated  was  a  ground 
for  the  very  opposite  inference;  since 
the  effect  of  the  Moon's  motion  about 
the  earth  to  bring  a  different  face  be- 
fore us  could  not  be  counteracted 
•but  by  a  coincident  revolution  on  her 
own  axis.  Keill  was  a  coarse  man, 
who  called  a  spade  a  spade,  as  was 
afterwards  sufficiently  shewn  in  his 
almost  brutal  treatment  of  Leihnitx 


on  behalf  of  his  friend  Sir  Isaac  Ne.w- 
ton.  And  it  is  possible,  undoubted- 
ly, that,  being  a  Professor  at  Oxford, 
he  might  have  conceived  M.:m-  prr- 
sonal  pique  to  Bentley  while  IVM- 
dent  in  that  university.  But  we 
really  see  no  reason  for  ascribing  to 
any  ungenerous  motive  a  critic  ism, 
which,  though  peevishly  worded,  was 
certainly  called  for  by  the  conspicu- 
ous situation  of  the  error  which  it 
exposed. 

In  this  year,  Bentley  was  appoint- 
ed a  Prebendary  at  Worcester,  and, 
in  April  1694,  Keeper  of  all  the 
King's  Libraries.  During  the  same 
year,  he  was  a  second  time  summon- 
ed to  preach  the  Boyle  Lecture ;  and 
In  the  following  year,  was  made  one 
of  the  Chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the 
King. 

Early  in  the  year  1696,  Bentley 
quitted  the  town  house  of  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester, and  commenced  house- 
keeping in  his  own  lodgings  as  Royal 
Librarian.  These  lodgings,  had  he 
reaped  nothing  else  from  his  office, 
were,  to  him,  as  a  resident  in  Lou- 
don,  a  royal  preferment.  They  were 
in  St  James's  palace,  adjoining  to 
those  of  the  Princess  (afterwards 
Queen)  Anne,  and  looked  into  the 
Park.  In  this  year,  Beutley  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity;  and 
somewhere  about  the  same  time  ap- 
peared the  edition  of  Callimachus  by 
his  friend  Gravius,  with  contribu- 
tions from  himself,  of  memorable 
splendour. 

In  1697  commenced,  on  Bentley's 
part,  that  famous  controversy  about 
the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  which  has 
chiefly  conferred  immortality  on  his 
name.  The  circumstances  in  which 
it  originated  are  briefly  these  :  The 
well-Known  dispute  in  France,  upon 
the  intellectual  pretensions  in  a  com- 
parison with  each  other  of  the  An- 
cients and  Moderns,  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  England  by  Sir  William 
Temple.  This  writer,  just  then  at 
the  height  of  his  popularity,  had  de- 
clared for  the  ancients  with  more 
cleirance  than  weight  of  matter; 
and,  by  way  of  fortifying  his  judg- 
ment, had  alleged  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of  ,/Esop  as 


*  Ilota  rare  is  evident  frein  tins,  that  at  a  great  book  sale  in  London,  wliirh  ha.! 
congregated  all  the  Fancy,  on  a  copy  occurring,  not  one  of  the  company  luit  01 
knew  what  the  mystical  title-page  meant. 
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proofs  that  the  oldest  parts  of  litera- 
ture are  also  the  best.  Sir  William 
was  aware  that  both  works  had  been 
challenged  as  forgeries.  However, 
the  suspicions  of  scholars  were  as 
yet  unmatured ;  and,  in  a  matter  of 
taste,  which  was  the  present  shape 
of  the  question,  Sir  William  Temple's 
opinion  seemed  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration. Accordingly,  the  Ho- 
nourable Charles  Boyle,  nephew  to 
the  illustrious  philosopher  of  that 
name,  who  was  at  this  time  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  Christ  Church, 
in  Oxford,  and,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  Aldrich,  the  head  of  that  college, 
had  resolved  to  undertake  an  edition 
of  some  Greek  book,  as  an  academic 
exercise,  was  directed  to  Phalaris  in 
particular,  by  this  recent  opinion  of 
a  friend,  to  whom  he  looked  up  with 
filial  confidence  and  veneration.  To 
ensure  as  much  perfection  to  his  edi- 
tion as  was  easily  within  his  reach, 
Boyle  directed  Bennet,  his  London 
publisher,  to  procure  a  collation  of 
a  MS.  in  the  King's  Library.  This 
brought  on  an  application  to  Bent- 
ley,  who  had  just  then  received  his 
appointment  as  librarian ;  and  his  be- 
haviour, on  this  occasion,  scandal- 
ously misrepresented  to  Mr  Boyle, 
furnished  the  first  ground  of  oft'ence 
to  Boyle.  How  long  a  calumny  can 
keep  its  ground,  after  the  fullest  re- 
futation, appears  from  the  Preface 
to  Lennep's  Latin  version  of  Bent- 
ley's  Dissertation,  (edit,  of  1781,) 
where,  in  giving  a  brief  history  of 
the  transaction,  the  writer  says, — 
"  Bentleius  tergiversari  primum  ;  et 
segre  quod  ssepius  efflagitatum  erat 
concedere  ;"  and  again, — "  ecce  sub- 
ito  Bentleius  iter  parans  Londino, 
maxima  ope  contendere  a  Benneto 
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ut  codex  ille  statim  redderetur."  All 
-  this  is  false.  Let  us  here  anticipate 
the  facts  as  they  came  out  on  both 
sides  some  years  after.  Bentley,  by 
the  plainest  statements,  has  made  it 
evident  that  he  gave  every  facility 
for  using  the  MS.  ;  that  he  re- 
claimed it  only  when  his  own  ne- 
cessary absence  from  London  made! 
it  impossible  to  do  otherwise;  that 
this  necessity  was  foreseen  and  noti- 
fied at  the  time  of  lending  it;  and 
that,  even  on  the  last  day  of  the  term 
prefixed  for  the  use  of  the  MS.,  suf- 
ficient time  for  dispatching  the  busi- 
ness twice  over*  was  good-naturedly 
granted  by  Bentley,  after  his  first 
summons  had  been  made  in  vain. 

These  facts  are  established.  That 
he  lent  the  MS.  under  no  sort  of  ne- 
cessity to  do  so,  nay,  at  some  risk  to 
himself,  is  admitted  by  Bennet ;  that 
he  reclaimed  it,  under  the  highest 
necessity  to  do  so,  is  not  denied 
by  any  body.  At  Avhat  point  of  the 
transaction  is  it,  then,  that  the  parties 
differ?  Simply  as  to  the  delay  in 
lending,  and  on  the  matter  of  giving 
notice,  that  on  such  a  day  it  would 
be  resumed.  A  little  procrastination 
in  lending,  and  forgetting  to  give  no- 
tice, would  not  have  justified  a  pub- 
lic stigma,  had  either  one  or  the  other 
been  truly  imputed  to  Bentley.  But 
both  imputations  he  solemnlydenied. 
It  is  painful  that  the  stress  of  any 
case  should  rest  upon  a  simple  com- 
parison of  veracity  between  two 
men;  yet,  as  Mr  Bennet  has  made 
this  inevitable,letus  state  the  grounds 
of  comparison  between  himself  and 
Dr  Bentley.  In  external  respectabi- 
lity there  was,  in  the  first  place,  a 
much  greater  interval  between-f-  them 
than  the  same  stations  would  imply 


*  Bentley  ascertained,  by  nu  experiment  upon  one-third  of  the  MS.,  that,  without 
any  extraordinary  diligence,  it  could  be  collated  throughout  in  a  space  of  four  hours. 
Now,  his  first  summons  was  at  noon  ;  but  he  indulgently  extended  the  term  to  "can- 
dle-light." How  soon  was  that  ?  The  day  has  since  been  ascertained  to  be  Saturday, 
May  23.  But  as  the  year  was  upwards  of  half  a  century  before  the  English  reformation 
of  the  calendar,  that  day  would  correspond  to  the  2d  of  June  at  present.  Being,  there- 
fore, within  three  weeks  of  the  longest  day,  we  may  assume,  that,  in  the  latitude  of 
London,  "  candle-light"  could  not  be  understood  as  earlier  than  9  o'clock  r.  M.  Al- 
lowing the  collator,  therefore,  one  hour  for  any  other  sort  of  collation,  he  had  just 
double  the  time  requisite  for  the  collation  of  the  M.S. 

f  No  two  classes  have,  within  the  last  century,  so  much  advanced  in  social  consi- 
deration as  Bankers  and  Booksellers,  (meaning  Publishers.)  The  bankers  of  that 
day  were  merely  goldsmiths  ;  whence  the  phrase,  hardly  yet  obsolete  among  elderly 
people,  of  "  bankers'  shops."  Booksellers,  again,  having  rarely  stood  forward  until 
Pope's  time  in  the  character  of  enlightened  co-operators  with  literary  men,  naturally 
took  their  place  amongst  the  mechanical  agents  of  the  press.  At  present,  an  influen- 
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at  this  day.  Dr  Hentley,  in  the  next 
place,  was  never  publicly  convicted 
of  a  falsehood  ;  whereas  Bennet  was, 
in  this  case  at  any  rate,  guilty  of  one. 
Thirdly,  whilst  the  Doctor  had  no  in- 
terest at  stake  which  required  the 
protection  of  a  falsehood,  (since, 
without  a  falsehood,  he  was  clear  of 
tin-  discourtesy  charged  upon  him,) 
Bennet  had  the  strongest :  he  bad 
originally  brought  forward  a  particu- 
lar ntntement,  in  a  private  letter,  as 
a  cloak  for  his  own  and  his  colla- 
tor's indolence,  without  any  expec- 
tation that  it  would  lead  to  public 
consequences;  but  now,  what  he 
had  begun  in  policy,  he  clung  to  from 
dire  necessity ;  since,  unless  ne  could 
succeed  in  fastening  some  charge  of 
this  nature  upon  Dr  Bentley,  his  own 
excuse  was  made  void ;  his  word 
of  honour  was  forfeited;  and,  from 
the  precipitate  attack  on  Bentley, 
into  which  he  had  misled  his  patron, 
all  colour  of  propriety  vanished  at 
once. 

However, Bennet's  private  account 
was,  as  yet,  uncontradicted ;  and,  on 
the  faith  of  that,  Boyle  acquainted 
the  public,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Phalaris,  that,  up  to  the  40th 
Letter,  he  had  taken  care  to  have  the 
book  collated  with  the  King's  MS. ; 
but  that,  beyond  that,  the  librarian 
had  denied  him  the  use  of  it,  agree- 
ably to  his  peculiar  spirit  of  courtesy. 
Upon  the  very  first  publication  of 
the  book,  Bentley  saw  it,  and  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Mr  Boyle,  explain- 
ing the  matter  in  a  polite  and  satis- 
factory manner.  Boyle  replied  in 
gentlemanly  terms,  but  did  not  give 
him  that  substantial  redress,  which 
Bentley  had  reason  to  expect,  of  can- 
celling the  leaf  which  contained  the 
affront.  No  further  steps  wore  taken 
on  either  side  for  some  time ;  nor 
does  it  certainly  appear  that  any 
would  have  been  taken,  but  for  an 
accidental  interference  of  a  third 
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party.  This  was  Wotton, 
college  friend.  His  book  on  An* 
dent  and  Modern  Learning,  origi- 
nally published  in  1694,  and  call- 
ed out  by  Sir  \V.  Temple's  Essay  on 
the  same  subject,  was  now  (1607) 
going  into  a  second  edition  ;  and  as 
a  natural  means  of  increasing  its  in- 
terest, he  claimed  of  Bentley  an  old 
promise  to  write  a  paper  exposing 
the  spurious  pretensions  of  Phalaris 
and  .K-Mip.  This  promise  had  been 
made  before  the  appearance  of  Mr 
Boyle's  book,  and  evidently  had  a 
reference  to  Sir  William  Temple's 
strange  judgment  upon  those  authors. 
But, as  matters  had  altered  since  then, 
Bentley  endeavoured  to  evade  a  task 
which  would  oblige  him  to  take  a  se- 
vere notice  of  Mr  Boyle's  incivility 
and  injustice.  Wotton,  however,  held, 
him  to  his  engagement,  and  Bentley 
(perhaps  reluctantly)  consented. — 
Here  again  the  foreign  editor  of  Lea* 
nep  is  too  rash  :  he  says  of  Bentley, 
that  "  cupide  occasionem  fimplexvx 
est"  But  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  sincerity  with  which  a  man 
declines  a  fierce  dispute,  is  always 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  energy  with 
which  he  may  afterwards  pursue 
it.  Many  a  man  shrinks  with  all  his 
heart  from  a  quarrel,  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  feels  too  sensibly  how 
surely  it  will  rouse  him  to  a  painful 
activity,  if  he  should  once  embark 
in  it,  and  an  irritation  fatal  to  his 
peace.  In  the  following  year,  Boyle, 
or  the  Christ-Church  faction  who 
used  his  name,  replied  at  length. 
And  certainly  a  more  amusing*  book, 
upon  a  subject  so  unpromising,  has 
rarely  been  written.  In  particular, 
we  agree  with  Dr  Monk,  that  few 
happier  efforts  of  pleasantry  exist, 
than  that  piece  of  raillery  upon 
Bentley,  where  his  arguments  for 
the  spuribusness  of  Phalaris  are 
turned,  against  himself,  some  critic 
of  a  future  age  being  supposed  t<> 


tial  publisher  belongs  to  a  profession,  which  it  belongs  to  himself  to  render  digni- 
fied. In  H.'iinrt's  time,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  (what  a  mere  seller  of  books  still  h) 
*  tradesman.  After  all,  Gibson,  the  collator,  has  confessed  in  Bontley's  favotir. 

*  Hardly  less  annulling  h  the  first  Dissertation  of  Bentley,  as  published  ia  the 
Mnmd  •Million  of  Wotton,  (»mt  in  the  third  edition,  1'Oj,  and  nil  sulc*<|ueut  rats, 
omitted.)  This,  whecr  the  heads  only  ef  thp  argument!*  we  touched,  without  that 
elaborate  array  ot'  ioirnin<r  which  was  afterwards  found  necessary,  and  where 'the 
\rhi»l«  is  troat«il  Avuh  irresistible  ftm  and  merriment,  is  a  most  captivating  piece  of 
rritieiwn.  -A  K«-nrral  reader,  therefore,  iviw  is  careless  of  the  minute  learning  of  tor 
case,  should  read  merely  this  first  Dissertation,  and  Boyle's 
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argue  for  the  spuriousness  of  the 
Doctor's  dissertation,  as  a  work  ob- 
viously impossible  to  have  proceed- 
ed from  a  great  scholar  arid  a  persoa 
of  dignified  station.  As  to  learning, 
certainly  the  joint-stock  of  the  com- 
pany made  but  a  poor  exchequer  for 
defraying  a  war  upon  Bentley ;  yet 
it  was  creditable  to  wits  and  men  of 
fashion  :  and  in  one  point  of  view  it 
was  most  happily  balanced,  for  it 
was  just  shallow  enough  to  prevent 
them  from  detecting  their  own  blun- 
ders ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  deep 
enough  to  give  them  that  colourable 
show  of  being  sometimes  in  the 
right,  which  was  indispensable  for 
drawing  out  Bentley's  knowledge. 
Had  it  been  a  little  deeper,  they 
would  have  forborne  their  attack  on 
Bentley :  had  it  been  a  little  shal- 
lower, Bentley  could  have  had  no 
motive  for  replying  to  them.  Partly 
from  the  real  merit  of  the  book  in 
those  points  which  the  public  could 
best  appreciate,  partly  from  the  ex- 
tensive and  brilliant  connexions  of 
the  writers,  it  was  eagerly  read — a 
second  edition  was  immediately  de- 
manded, and  Bentley  was  supposed 
to  have  been  defeated.  He,  mean- 
time, "  hushed  in  grim  repose,"  was 
couchant;  and,  with  his  eye  upon 
the  gambols  of  his  victims,  was  set- 
tling himself  at  leisure  for  his  fatal 
spring.  Spite  of  the  public  ap- 
plauses, some  ominous  misgivings 
were  muttered  :  one  or  two  of  the 
Boyle  party  began  to  "funk;"  they 
augured  no  good  from  the  dead 
silence  of  Bentley ;  and  Boyle,  in 
particular,  who  was  now  in  Ireland, 
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sent  to  Atterbury  some  corrections 
furnished  by  his  earliest  tutor  Gale, 
the  Dean  of  York ;  an  intimation  of 
error,  which  Atterbury,  who  had 
been  a  chief  contributor  to  the  book, 
deeply  resented.  But  errors,  or  cor- 
rections, were  now  alike  past  notice. 
Pelides  was  now  armed  for  the  field  : 
the  signal  was  given ;  and  at  length, 
with  the  fullest  benefit  of  final  revi- 
sion, which  left  no  room  for  friend 
or  foe  to  point  out  a  flaw,  that  im- 
mortal Dissertation  (immortalis  ista 
Dissertatio,  to  speak  the  words  of 
Porson)  descended  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  the  enemy, 


-"  And  in  one  night 


The  trumpets  silenced,  and  the  plumes  laid 
low." 

In  1699,  being  then  in  his  38th  year, 
Bentley  received  that  main  prefer- 
ment which  was  at  once  his  reward 
and  his  scourge  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
At  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  Dr  J. 
Montague  was  transferred  (we  cannot 
say,withDrMonk,  promoted)  from  the 
Mastership  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  Deanery  of  Durham. 
Learning,  services  to  religion,  and 
(according  to  one  rather  scandalous 
tradition  *)  the  firmness  which  he  had 
manifested  in  governing  the  family 
of  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  all  conspired 
to  point  out  Bentley  as  a  person  pre- 
eminently eligible  to  this  station. 
Accordingly,he  received  the  appoint- 
ment ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1700,  he  was  solemnly  installed 
in  his  office.  It  is  evident  that  he 
rated  its  value  somewhat  differentlyf 
from  Dr  Monk ;  for  he  refused,  in 


•  The  story  is  this  : — Bishop  Stillingfleet  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  We  must  send 
Bentley  to  rule  the  turbulent  Fellows  of  Trinity  College.  If  any  body  can  do  it,  lie 
is  the  person  ;  for  I  am  sure  that  he  has  ruled  my  family  ever  since  he  entered  it." 
Upon  this  Dr  Monk  argues,  that  the  anecdote  is  doubly  refuted  ;  first,  by  the  fact  that 
Stillingfleet  had  been  some  time  dead  when  the  vacancy  occurred  ;  secondly,  because 
the  Fellows  had  not  been  turbulent  before  Bentley's  accession  to  the  headship.  Now, 
a  little  consideration  will  shew,  that  the  anecdote  may  be  substantially  true  for  all 
that,  and  probably  was  so  (since  it  rests  on  too  pointed  and  circumstantial  an  allusion 
to  have  been  invented).  Full  two  years  before  Bentley's  instalment,  it  appears  that 
a  vacancy  had  been  anticipated,  and  a  canvass  made,  upon  the  rumoured  appoint- 
ment of  Dr  Montague  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  That  was  the  occasion,  no  doubt,  of 
Stillingfleet's  remark.  Then,  as  to  the  word  turbulent,  besides  that  allowance  must 
be  mude  for  the  laxity  of  an  oral  story,  the  Fellows  might  be  riotous  in  another  sense 
than  that  of  resisting  the  master's  authority ;  and  throughout  Dr  Montague's  time, 
•who- perhaps  was  as  riotous  as  they,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  were  so.  (.bsltiiap 
?  l)-j-9-<Dr  Monk's  undervaluation  of  college  headships  is  so  pointedly  affected,  and 
really  so  extravagant,  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  some  personal  pique  or  jeatensy, 
hOw-cansed  we  pretend  not  to  guess,  as  the  foundation  of  it.  Everywhere  he  speaks 
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roars,  to  pxchanfro  it  for  the 
poor  Bishopri.-  of  Bristol  ;  and,  being1 
nsked  by  the  Minister  v.'hat  prefer- 
mt'iit  lie  would  consider  worth  his 
acceptance,  wisely  replied,  that  which 
would  leave  him  no  reason  to  wish 
for  a  removal. 

Tins  appointment  was  made  under 
t>ie  unanimous  recommendation  of 
an  Kpiscopal  Commission,  to  whom 
Kin?  William,  better  fitted  for  a 
guard-room  than  tin;  civil  duties  of 
the  cabinet.had  delegated  thedisposal 
of  all  church  preferment  within  the 
gift  of  the  crown.  By  the  public  it 
could  not  but  have  been  approved  ; 
but  it  was  unpopular  in  the  college, 
composed  chiefly  of  indolent  sots, 
who  were  not  likely  to  anticipate  with 
pleasure  the  disadvantageous  terms 
On  which  they  would  stand  with  so 
accomplished  a  head.  And  our  own 
conviction  is,  that  the  appointment 
would  hardly  have  been  carried,  had 
it  not  been  backed  by  the  influence 
of  the  Princess  Anne.  Since  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  whose  rancor- 
ous quarrel  with  her  sister  had  never 
been  settled,  the  natural  influence  of 
the  Princess  had  been  allowed  to  re- 
vive. That  excellent  lady  regarded 
with  particular  favour  the  learned 


champion  of  Christianity ;  and  had 
designed  that  her  son,  the  Duke  of 
(Jloiicestcr,  should  be  sent,  at  a  pro- 
per age,  to  the  college  oxer  which  so 
meritorious  a  person  presided.  In 
this  scheme  so  much  stress  was  laid 
on  the  personal  co-operation  of  Bi-ut- 
ley,  that,  by  an  arrangement  unheard 
of  in  English  universities,  his  Royal 
Highness  was  to  have  resided  under 
the  master's  roof.  But  these  coun- 
sels were  entirely  defeated  by  the 
hand  of  Providence,  which  then  lay 
heavy  upon  that  illustrious  house:  in 
six  months  after  Bentley's  installa- 
tion, the  young  Prince  was  summon- 
ed to  the  samepremature  death  which 
had  carried  off  all  the  children  of  his 
parents. 

Finding  himself  now  able  to  offer 
a  suitable  establish  men  t  to  the  woman 
of  his  heart,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1701,  Bentley  married  Mrs  (or,  ID 
modern  language,  Miss)  Joanna  Ber- 
nard, daughter  of  Sir  John  Bernard 
of  Brampton,  in  the  county  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. This  lady,  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  fa- 
mily of  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  brought 
him  four  children,  two  daughters 
and  two  sons,  of  whom  one  died  in 
infancy.  He  found  her  a  most  faitb- 


of  dennrrios  as  of  course  superior  In  dignity  to  headships,  forgetting  that  he  himself 
has  occasion  to  mention  one  dean  (a  dean  of  York,)  who  looked  to  the  mastership  of 
Trinity  as  an  object  of  ambition.  And  in  one  place  he  takes  a  flight  beyond  onr 
comprehension  :  for,  according  to  him,  in  a  dispute  between  the  head  of  a  college  and 
an  archbishop,  the  parties  stand  "  upon  such  unequal  ground,"  that  it  is  matter  of 
astonishment  to  find  it  lasting  beyond  n  moment.  How  !  is  it  in  England  that  we 
hear  such  language,  and  in  J830?  Why,  but  the  other  day,  we  had  the  edifying 
spectacle  of  an  archbishop  descending  to  a  newspaper  altercation  with  a  mob  orator, 
on  the  subject  of  his  own  money  concerns  !  There  was  unequal  ground.  But,  with 
justice  on  his  side,  we  really  see  nothing  alarming  in  an  archdeacon  and  a  head  of  a 
college  maintaining  a  controversial  correspondence  with  a  prince  of  the  blood.  A 
Mastrr  of  Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge,  presumptuous  in  disputing  with  an  archbishop 
on  a  matter  of  literature  and  academic  interest !  !  What  false  impressions  would  a 
foreigner  carry  away  on  the  relations  of  English  dignities  from  Dr  Monk's  book  ! 
The  fact  is,  that,  in  popular  consideration,  a  head  of  one  of  the  smaller  colleges,  in 
eitln-r  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  is  equal  at  the  least  to  a  dean  ;  and  the  head  of  Christ 
Cuuivli  in  Oxford,  or  Trinity  in  Cambridge,  (perhaps  some  of  the  other  colleges  in 
both,)  and  the  heads  of  the  single  colleges,  which  constitute  the  whole  university  in 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  are  equal  to  bishops.  We  appeal  to  Dr  .Monk 
himself,  to  say  candidly  which  is  the  greater  man  in  Oxford— the  Dean  of  Christ 
Cliurcb,  or  the  Bishop  of  Oxford?  But  Oxford  is  n  poor  bishopric.  True;  and 
that  introduces  a  fresh  ground  of  comparison.  As  stations  of  profit,  sometimes  the 
he*dalr|>s  have  the  advantage  (united,  ns  they  often  are,  with  complementary  living*,) 
sometimes  the.  bishoprics.  Aa  stations  of  comfort,  however,  they  stand  in  no  com- 
parison. A  college  head  has  the  most  delightful  sinecure  in  the  world ;  whereas 
bifchopriw,  by  those  who  are  determined  to  do  the  work  of  them,  are  found  to  be  the 
most  laborious  situations  in  th«*  whole  establishment.  But  here  there  are  secrets: 
S«e  the  very  opposite  reports,  for  instance,  of  the  see  of  Worcester,  when  held  by 
bishops  of  different  character. 
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ful  companion  through  the  storms  of 
his  after  life ;  and  as  her  family  con- 
nexions were  of  considerable  distinc- 
tion, and  two  years  afterwards  emer- 
ged into  a  blaze  of  court  favour,  she 
had  the  happiness  of  giving  a  power- 
ful assistance  to  her  husband  at  a 
moment  of  imminent  danger.  There 
is  a  story  current,  that  during  his 
courtship  Bentley  had  nearly  forfeit- 
ed her  favour  by  speaking  sceptically 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel — a  story  rest- 
ing it  seems,  on  the  slight  authority 
of  "wicked*  Will.  Whiston,"  and 
which,  as  Dr  Monk  observes,  is  "  ex- 
ceedingly improbable." 

About  five  months  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  was  collated  to  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Ely,  which  brought  with 
it  not  only  honour,  but  two  church 
livings- 
After  this,  Dr  Bentley  never  ac- 
tively solicited  any  further  prefer- 
ment, except  once.  This  was  in  1717, 
when  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Di- 
vinity, by  far  the  richest  in  Europe, 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr 
James.  It  was  held  that  Bentley  was 
ineligible  as  head  of  Trinity;  for  it 
might  have  happened,  by  the  letter 
of  the  statutes,  that  he  himself,  in  one 
character,  would  become  judge  of  his 
own  delinquencies  in  the  other.  How- 
ever, there  was  at  least  one  prece- 
dent in  his  favour ;  and  as  the  real 
scruples  of  his  opponents  grew  out 
of  any  thing  but  principle,  whilst  his 
very  enemies  could  not  deny  that  his 
qualifications  for  the  place  were  un- 
rivalled, it  is  agreeable  to  record,  that 
the  intrigues  for  defeating  him  were 
met  and  baffled  by  far  abler  intrigues 
of  his  own  ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1718,  he  was  installed  in  this  most 
lucrative  office. 
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Referring  to  the  earlier  years  of 
his  connexion  with  Trinity  College, 
we  may  characterise  his  conduct  ge- 
nerally as  one  continued  series  of 
munificent  patronage  to  literature, 
beneficial  reforms  in  college  usages 
and  discipline,  many  of  which  are 
still  retained  at  this  day  with  grati- 
tude, and,  finally,  by  the  most  splen- 
did and  extensive  improvements  of 
the  college  buildings.  His  acts  of 
the  first  class  were  probably  con- 
templated  by  the  Fellows  with  indif- 
ference ;  but  those  of  the  second,  as 
cutting  off  abuses  from  which  they 
had  a  personal  benefit,  or  as  carried 
with  too  high  a  hand,  and  by  means 
not  always  statutable,  armed  the  pas- 
sions of  a  large  majority  against  him, 
whilst  the  continued  drain  upon  their 
purses  for  public  objects,  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  in  some  in- 
stances immoderately  lavish,  sharp- 
ened the  excitement  against  him  by 
the  irritation  of  immediate  self-inte- 
rest. Hence  arose  afactionso  strongly 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  thwart- 
ing him  in  future,  and  of  punishing 
him  for  the  past,  as  certainly  no  de- 
linquencies of  the  most  eminent  state 
criminal  have  ever  yet  called  forth 
in  any  nation.  Bentley,  however,  re- 
sisted with  one  hand,  and  continued 
to  offend  with  the  other.  The  con- 
test soon  became  a  judicial  one;  and 
as  it  was  the  most  memorable  one  in 
every  respect  that  England  has  ever 
witnessed — for  duration,  and  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  the  person 
whose  interest  was  chiefly  at  stake 
upon  its  issue — we  shall  give  a  faith- 
ful abstract  of  all  its  revolutions,  con- 
densed from  many  scores  of  pages  in 
Dr  Monk's  quarto.  In  any  life  of 
Bentley,  this  affair  must  occupy  a 


*  This  epithet,  bestowed  playfully  Upon  Whiston  by  S\vift,  in  ridicule  of  his  sanc- 
timony, •would  almost  seem  to  have  been  seriously  justified  by  his  general  bad  faith  in 
scattering  injurious  anecdotes  about  every  body  who  refused  to  fall  in  with  his  follies. 
His  excuse  lies  in  the  extreme  weakness  of  his  brain.  Think  of  a  man,  who  had 
brilliant  preferment  within  his  reach,  dragging  his  poor  wife  and  daughter  for  half 
a  century  through  the  very  mire  of  despondency  and  destitution,  because  he  disapproved 
of  Athanasius,  or  because  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias  was  not  sufficiently  esteemed  by  the 
Church  of  England !  Unhappy  is  that  family  over  which  a  fool  presides.  The 
secret  of  all  Winston's  lunacies  may  be  found  in  that  sentence  of  his  Autobiogra- 
phy, where  he  betrays  the  fact  of  his  liability,  from  youth  upwards,  to  flatulency. 
What  he  mistook  forconscience  was  flatulence,  which  others  (it  is  well  known)  have 
mistaken  for  inspiration.  This  was  his  original  misfortune  :  his  second  was,  that  he 
lived  before  the  age  of  powerful  drastic  journals.  Had  he  been  contemporary  with 
Christopher  North,  the  knout  would  have  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  extorted 
the  gratitude  of  Mrs  Whiston  and  her  children. 
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foremost  place ;  and,  considering  the 
extreme  intricacy  ot'  Or  Monk's  ac- 
count, and  the  extreme  falsehood  ot 
that  in  all  former  biographies,  we 
hope  to  earn  tin-  thanks  or'  our  read- 
ers by  the  closeness  of  our  analysis. 

On  tin-  -Jlst  of  December,  l"7<>!», 
the  feuds  of  Trinity  College,  which 
had  been  lon<;  ripeninir  to  a  crisis, 
were  rirst  brought  under  tlie  eye  of 
a  competent  maunder.  On  tliat  day, 
Mr  Edmund  .Miller,  a  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity, coming  on  a  Christmas  visit  to 
his  old  friends,  happened  to  enter  the 
College  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
fre-h  encroachment  of  Dr  Bentley's 
had  flung  the  whole  society  into  agita- 
tion. To  Miller,  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
Fellow,  their  grievances  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  College ;  and  as  he  lost 
no  time  in  avowing  himself  their 
champion,  and  in  very  insolent  terms, 
Dr  Bentley  lost  as  little  in  forcibly 
dispossessing  him  of  his  Fellowship 
— an  act  of  violence  which  was  pe- 
culiarly mistimed  ;  for  it  did  not  les- 
sen Miller's  power,  stimulated  his 
zeal,  and  added  one  more  to  the  co- 
lourable grounds  of  complaint.  Mil- 
ler's name  was  struck  off  the  College 
boards  on  the  18th  of  January;  on 
the  19th,  it  was  restored  by  the  Vice- 
master  and  some  senior  Fellows ;  and 
on  the  '24th,  it  was  again  struck  off 
by  Bentley.  Matters,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, were  now  coming  to  extremi- 
ties :  and  about  this  time  it  was  that 
Bentley  is  said  to  have  exclaimed — 
"  Henceforward,  farewell  peace  to 
Trinity  College .'" 

For  all  important  disputes  which 
can  arise  in  the  different  colleges 
(about  45  in  number)  which  com- 
pose the  English  universities, the  final 
appeal  lies  to  the  Visitor  of  each 
coftesre.  But  in  the  present  case  a 
previous  question  arose,  M  \Vho  was 
the  visitor '-"  the  Crown,  or  the  Bi- 
shop of  "Ely  ?  Two  separate  codes  of 
statutes,  each  in  force,  held  a  lan- 
guage on  this  point  inconsistent  \vitli 
each  other ;  and  the  latter  code  was 
cren  inconsistent  with  itself.  How- 
ever, as  it  happened  that  the  parti- 
cular statute  which  met  the  present 
case  spoke  unequivocally  of  the  Bi- 
shop ns  visitor,  it  was  resolved  to 
abide  by  that  assumption.  And  there- 
fore, after  communicating  with  the 
Bishop,  n  formal  petition  was  ad- 
->'d  to  his  lordship,  and  on  the 
6th  of  February,  17!'\  -i^ned  by  the 


Vice-master  and  twenty-nine  Fel- 
lows. The  Bishop,  having  received 
the  petition  without  delay,  made  » 
little  iii  sending  Bentley  a  copy  of  it. 
And  to  this  Bentley  replied  in  a 
printed  letter  to  his  lordship.  Th« 
two  general  hejuK  under  which  the 
charges  against  Bentley  had  been 
gathered,  were  dilapidation  of  the 
College-funds,  and  violation  of  the 
statutes.  These  charges  in  tlie  pre- 
sent letter  are  met  circumstantially ; 
and  in  particular  on  that  "principal 
attempt  of  Bentley's  to  effect  a  new 
and  different  distribution  of  the  col- 
lege income,  which  had  in  fact  fur- 
nished the  determining  motive  to 
the  judicial  prosecution  of  the  quar- 
rel, Dr  Monk  admits  that  he  njHA 
out  a  very  powerful  case.  Mm  tilled 
vanity  and  disappointed  self-interest, 
Bentley  describes  asthe  ruling  impul- 
ses of  his  enemies:  "Had  I,"  says  ho, 
"  herded  and  sotted  with  them  ;  had 
I  suffered  them  to  play  their  cheats 
in  their  several  offices,  I  might  have 
done  what  I  would;  I  miuht  have 
devoured  and  destroyed  the  Col- 
lege, and  yet  come  away  with  their 
applauses  for  a  great  and  good 
ter."  Bentley,  in  fact,  was  a  most 
unpopular  head  succeeding  to  a  very 
popular  one.  From  whatsoever  mo- 
tive, he  had  not  courted  the  society 
of  his  Fellows :  that  of  itself  was  a 
thing  that  could  not  be  forgiven; 
and  perhaps  it  is  true  that  from  pure 
mortified  amour  propre,  united  with 
those  baser  impulses  which  Bentley 
points  out,  fastening  upon  such  oc- 
casions as  the  rashness  of  Bentley 
too  readily  supplied,  the  prosecu- 
tion against  him  did  radically  take 
its  rise. 

What  was  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion left  by  Bentley  s  pamphlet  we 
do  not  learn.  However,  as  it  was 
well  understood  to  be  really  his,  it 
did  not  fail  to  provoke  numerous 
answers;  amongst  which  Mr  Miller's 
was  eminent  for  the  closeness  of  its 
legal  arguments,  and  Blomer's  for  wit 
and  caustic  personality.  After  the 
petition,  however,  with  the  i-xcej>- 
tion  of  some  attempts  on  Bentley 'H 
side  to  disunite  his  enemies  by  hold- 
ing out  temptations  which,  as  often 
a^  tli'-y  failed,  were  immediately  car- 
ried to  account  by  the  opposite  fac- 
tion as  meditated  breaches  of  tlie 
statute — it  does  not  appear  thai  either 
side  made  any  movement  until  the 
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llth  July,  1710,  when  the  charges 
against  Bentley  were  finally  digest- 
ed into  fifty-four  separate  articles. 
These,  having  first  been  presented  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  were  published 
in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet — sup- 
ported by  such  extracts  from  the 
statutes  as  seemed  necessary  to  il- 
lustrate or  substantiate  the  charges. 
The  Bishop's  first  step  was  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  articles  to  Bentley, 
who  on  his  part  appears  "  to  have 
taken  no  notice  of  them  whatever." 
This,  be  it  observed,  for  many  a  good 
year  continued  to  be  a  right-hand 
mode  of  manoeuvring  with  Bentley  : 
unless  stirred  up  by  a  very  long 
pole,  he  would  not  roar  for. any  man. 
Meantime,  in  this  year,  1710,  had 
occurred  that  most  memorable  of  all 
intrigues,  which,  out  of  no  deeper 
root  than  the  slippery  tricks  of  a 
waiting  woman,  had  overset  the  po- 
licy of  Europe.  The  Whigs  were 
kicked  out :  the  Tories  were  kicked 
in;  so  far  the  game  went  just  the 
wrong  way  for  Bentley,  his  name 
being  always  for  fancy  borne  on  the 
Whig  lists— but  that  was  a  trifle. 
All  the  public  disadvantages  of  his 
party  being  ousted,  were  compen- 
sated a  thousand  times  over  by  the 
private  benefit,  that  his  wife  happen- 
ed to  be  related  in  blood  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  (then  Mr  Secretary  St 
John,)  and  also  to  Mr  Masham,  hus- 
band of  the  favourite.  "  On  this 
hint"  he  moved.  By  one  or  both  of 
these  channels  he  reached  the  ear 
of  Mr  Harley,  the  Lord  Treasurer. 
The  Queen  was  already  won  over 
to  his  cause ;  for  she  had  been  ac- 
quainted of  old  with  the  Doctor ; 
and  Mrs  Bentley's  court  connexions 
took  care  that  the  scandalous  lives 
of  some  amongst  Bentley's  9ppo- 
nents  should  lose  nothing  in  the  tell- 
ing. The  Doctor  was  "  invited"  by 
the  Prime  Minister  to  sketch  a 
scheme  of  conciliation ;  and  in  obe- 
dience he  drew  up  the  projet  of  a 
Royal  Letter,  which  has  since  been 
found  amongst  the  Harleian  papers. 
Let  it  not  offend  the  reader  to  hear, 
that  in  this  letter  each  separate 
point  in  dispute  was  settled  in  favour 
of  the  Doct6r  himself.  Reasonable 
as  that  was,  however,  Diis  alitcr 
visitm  est:  the  Minister  was  far  too 
tortuous  himself  to  approve  of  such 
very  plain  dealing.  Indeed,  as  a  les- 
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son  upon  human  nature,  the  w  Royal 
Letter"  must  have  been  a  perfect 
curiosity  :  for  by  way  of  applying  a 
remedy  to  the  Master's  notorious  in- 
firmity of  excessive  indulgence  and 
lax  discipline,  the  letter  concluded 
with  strictly  enjoining  him  "to  chas- 
tise all  license  among  the  Fellows," 
and  promising  royal  countenance 
and  co-operation  in  the  discharge  of 
duties  so  salutary. 

Whether  this  bold  stroke  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  is  hard 
to  say;  for  Dr  Monk  gives  us  rea- 
son to  think  that  it  did,  and  did 
not,  in  the  very  same  sentence.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Bentley's  Royal  Letter 
was  forwarded  to  the  Premier  on  the 
10th  November,  1710;  and  on  the  21st 
of  that  month  he  received  a  peremp- 
tory summons  from  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
to  answer  the  articles  against  him  by 
the  18th  of  December.  Atone  time 
Bentley  avowed  a  design  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  Convocation ;  but  for  this, 
when  steps  were  taken  to  baffle  him, 
he  substituted  apetition  to  the  Queen, 
explaining  that  her  Majesty  was  the 
true  visitor  of  Trinity  College,  that 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  usurping  her 
rights,  and  that  Richard  Bentley,  re- 
sisting this  usurpation,  threw  himself 
on  her  royal  protection. 

This  petition  met  with  immediate 
attention,  and  was  referred  by  Mr 
Secretary  St  John  to  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General,  who  meantime 
stayed  the  Bishop's  proceedings. 
Five  months  were  spent  in  hearing 
all  parties;  and  on  May  29, 171  J,  the 
two  officers  made  their  report,  which 
was  favourable  to  the  Bishop's  claim 
as  respected  Bentley,  but  pointed 
out  to  the  Queen  and  the  Doctor  a 
legal  mode  of  resisting  it.  As  this 
decision  left  Bentley  to  no  more  than 
a  common  remedy  at  law,  he  deter- 
mined to  obtain  higher  protection  ; 
and  on  July  12,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Harley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  recent  escape 
from  assassination,  stating  his  own  si- 
tuation, and  concluding  with  the  offer 
of  dedicating  to  his  lordship  the  edi- 
tion vrhich  he  had  beenlongpreparing 
of  Horace.  This  appeal  obtained  for 
him  the  Minister's  active  protection; 
the  Bishop  Avas  again  directed  to  stay 
proceedings;  and  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember tlie  Horace  Avas  published, 
Svith  a  dedication,  taking  due  notice 
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of  llarley's  honours*  of  descent  from 
tin-  Verc*  :iiid  Mortimer*.  Hentley 
n\owod  his  own  cliHir.'e  of  party  by 
savin-.' ,  that  "  Horace  wns  not  less  In 
favour  with  M;ecenns  from  his  ha- 
ving once  -erred  under  the  banners 
of  Hriitu-  rind  Cassias." 

In  1 7 1  •_',  after  above  seven  months' 
deliberation,  the  crown  lawyers  made 
n  report  on  the  question  of — Who 
7/v/v  Visitor?  It  was  unfavourable 
to  Bentley;  for  though  declaring  the 
Crown  visitor  in  a  general  sense,  it 
decided,  notwithstanding,  for  the  Bi- 
shop of  Ely,  in  the  single  case  of  de- 
linquency charged  upon  the  Master 
— the  very  case  in  question;  and  one 
of  the  lawyers,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  de- 
clared for  the  Bishop  unconditionally. 
TNow,  then,  it  was  expected  that  the 
interdict  on  the  Bishop  would  be 
immediately  taken  off.  However,  it 
'was  not;  and  some  speculations  arose 
at  that  time  upon  this  apparent  mys- 
tery, which  have  since  appeared  to  be 
unfounded.  Mrs  Bentley's  influence 
was  supposed  to  be  at  work.  But 
the  secret  history  of  the  intrigue  was 
very  different  The  truth  was  this  : 
Bentley's  enemies  had  now  found 
their  way  to  Lord  Oxford's  ear;  this 
should  naturally  have  operated  to 
Bentley's  ruin;  but  fortunately  for 
him,  the  Treasurer  viewed  the  whole 
case  as  one  not  unworthy  of  his  own 
management  upon  Machia  velian  prin- 
ciples. A  compromise  of  the  dis- 
'pute  was  probably  what  the  Minister 
proposed;  and  if  that  were  found 
impossible,  an  evasion,  by  a  timely 
removal  of  Bentley  to  some  other 
situation. 

Meantime,  these  conciliatory  in- 
tentions on  the  part  of  the  Premier 
were  suddenly  defeated  by  a  strong 
measure  of  Bentley's.  In  the  winter 
of  1712,  he  refused  his  consent  to 
the  usual  division  of  the  College 
funds.  Attacked  in  this  quarter,  the 
Fellows  became  desperate.  Miller 
urtrcd  an  application  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  with  a  view  to  com- 
pel the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  proceed  as 
Vi-itor;  for  it  was  believed  that  the 
royal  interdict  would  not  be  recog- 
nised by  that  court.  Upon  this  the 


Ministers  shrank-  from  the  prospect 
of  hem?  publicly  exposed  as  parti- 
sans in  private  cabal-:  and  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  wrote  hastily  to  the  Hi-hop 
of  l-'.ly,  giving  him  the  Queen's  per- 
mi— ion  to  proceed  "  as  far  as  by  law 
he  was  empowered."  Thus  war- 
ranted, the  Fellows  brought  their 
cause  before  the  Queen's  Bench,  and 
before  the  end  of  Easter  term,  1718, 
obtained  a  rule  for  the  Hi-hop  to 
shew  cause  why  a  mandamus  should 
not  issue  to  compel  him  to  discharge 
his  judicial  functions. 

Iwo  considerable  advantages  had 
been  obtained  by  Hentley  about  this 
time  ;  lie  had  been  able  to  apply  the 
principle  of  divide  et  impera  in  the 
appointment  to  an  office  of  some  dig- 
nity and  power:  a  success  which, 
though  it  really  amounted  to  no  more 
than  the  detaching  from  his  enemies 
of  that  single  member  who  benefit- 
ed by  the  bribe,  he  had  dexterously 
improved  into  a  general  report  that 
the  party  arrayed^  against  him  were 
repentant  and  disunited.  The  other 
advantage  was  of  still  higher  promise. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  17 142,  the  ne- 
gotiations then  pending  at  I  trecht 
had  furnished  the  Whigs  with  an  oc- 
casion for  attack  upon  Ministers 
which  was  expected  to  unseat  them. 
How  sanguine  were  the  hopes  em- 
barked upon  this  effort,  appears  by 
the  following  passage  from  Swift's 
Journal  to  St,  ltd — "  We  got  a 
victory  last  Wednesday  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  a  majority,  I  think,  of 
twenty-eight;  and  the  Whigs  had  de- 
sired their  friends  to  bespeak  places 
to  see  Lord  Treasurer  carried  to  the 
Tower."  In  this  critical  condition, 
it  was  important  to  Oxford  and  Bo- 
lingbroke  that  their  security  should 
appear  to  stand  not  merely  upon  Par- 
liamentary majorities,  but" also  on  the 
general  sense  of  the  country.  Ad- 
dresses, therefore,  expressing  public 
confidence,  were  particularly  wel- 
come at  court;  and  Bentley  mat 
one  for  them  at  Cambridge,  which 
he  was  deputed  to  present. 

But  these  were  advantages  which 
could  avail  him  nothing  in  the  new 
posture  of  the  dispute.  The  Court 
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of  Queen's  Bench  had  relieved  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  from  the  royal  inter- 
diet.  The  Bishop  lost  no  time  in 
throwing  Bentley  upon  his  defence. 
Bentley  replied  laconically  (June  13, 
1713);  and  after  some  further  inter- 
change of  written  pleadings  with  his 
accusers,  he  attempted  to  bring  the 
whole  affair  to  an  abrupt  issue  at 
Cambridge ;  in  which  case,  for  want 
of  mature  evidence,  an  acquittal 
must  have  followed.  But  the  Bishop 
was  on  his  guard.  He  had  engaged 
the  late  Whig  Lord  Chancellor,  (Lord 
Cowper,)  and  Dr  Newton,  an  emi- 
nent civilian,  as  his  assessors;  and 
he  replied  dryly,  that  if  it  suited  their 
convenience,  November  would  be 
the  time  of  trial;  but  at  all  events, 
London  would  be  the  place,  as  best 
furnished  for  both  sides  with  the 
proper  legal  aids. 

However,  it  happened,  from  the 
•political  agitations  of  that  period, 
that  the  trial  did  not  in  fact  come  on 
until  May,  1714.  The  great  hall  of 
Ely  House  was  the  court-room,  and 
-eight  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of 
the  day  assisted  on  one  side  or  other 
as  counsel.  On  the  charge  of  wasting 
the  College  goods,  Bentley  made  out 
a  strong  case.  He  produced  the 
•sanction  of  a  majority;  and  the  funds, 
it  appeared,  had  been  applied,  at  any 
rate,  to  the  adorning  and  repairing  of 
the  College.  As  to  the  other  charge 
of  violating  the  statutes,  it  had  been 
Bentley's  custom  to  palliate  his  strong 
measures  by  shifting  between  the 
statute  and  the  practice,  just  as  either 
happened  to  afford  him  most  coun- 
tenance; but  there  were  some  acts 
oppressive  beyond  the  countenance 
of  either  precedent  or  statute.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  and,  it  is  supposed,  the 
private  opinion  of  the  Bishop,had  hi- 
therto powerfully  favoured  Bentley, 
but  forsook  himas  the  trial  advanced; 
and  tradition  records,  that  on  some 
remarkable  expression  of  this,  Bent- 
ley  fainted  away.  At  length,  after  six 
weeks'  duration,  the  Visitor  was  sa- 
tisfied that  the  case  had  beenestablish- 
ed,  and  ordered  a  sentence  of  ejec- 
tion from  the  Mastership  to  be  drawn 
up.  This  was  done,  and  the  sentence 
was  afterwards  found  amongst  his 
papers.  Meantime,  the  good  Bishop 
Moore  had  caught  cold  during  the 
long  sittings ;  and  on  the  31st  of  July, 
before  any  of  his  apparitors  could 
execute  the  sentence,  he  was  himself 


summoned  away  by  a  sterner  appa- 
ritor, to  the  other  world.  On  the  day 
following  died  Queen  Anne ;  and  in 
one  moment  the  favour  of  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke  had  become  some- 
thing worse  than  worthless.  Thus 
suddenly  did  Bentley  see  both  friends 
and  foes  vanish  from  the  scene,  and 
the  fine  old  quarrel  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege fell  back  to  the  status  quo  ante 
helium,  and  was  welcome  to  begin 
the  world  again. 

So  passed  the  first  five  years  of 
the  feud.  Fleetwood,  the  new  Bishop 
of  Ely,  declined  to  act  as  Visitor  of 
the  Master,  unless  he  could  also  visit 
the  Fellows.  Upon  this  significant 
hint,  the  prosecutors  of  Bentley,  now 
reduced  by  six  who  had  died  during 
the  struggle,  acceded  to  a  compro- 
mise. Sensible,  however,  that  so  long 
as  Miller  continued  to  be  a  Fellow, 
the  stifled  fire  would  be  continually 
rekindled,  Bentley  applied  the  whole 
force  of  his  mind  to  eject  him.  A 
former  pretext  had  been  quashed; 
he  now  found  a  new  one,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  result  for  the  present  was 
simply  to  refresh  the  fury  of  Miller. 
He  was  now  become  a  Sergeant;  and 
he  laid  fresh  articles  before  the  Bi- 
shop, who  persisted,  however,  in  de- 
clining to  act. 

At  this  point  of  the  history,  a 
new  actor  came  upon  the  stage,  who 
brought  to  the  management  of  the 
quarrel,  self-devotion  like  that  of  a 
Christian  martyr,  and  malignity  like 
that  of  a  Pagan  persecutor.  This 
was  Dr  Colbatch,  Professor  of  Ca- 
suistry. As  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, he  had  unavoidably  taken  some 
interest  in  the  affair  from  the  first ; 
but  from  duty  or  gratitude  he  had 
supported  the  Master ;  or  had  passed 
into  a  state  of  strict  neutrality;  or, 
finally,  had  acquiesced  with  reluct- 
ance in  the  measures  of  Miller.  At 
length,  however,  it  is  said  that  some 
affair  of  college  leases,  in  the  terms 
of  which  Bentley  seemed  to  sacrifice 
reversionary  to  present  interests,  put 
an  end  to  his  languor ;  and  he  part- 
ed from  the  Master  in  a  state  of  en- 
mity that  in  this  life  was  destined  to 
no  repose. 

Now,  then,  the  College  was  in  per- 
fect anarchy ;  yet  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
still  refused  to  interfere,  unless  or- 
dered by  the  King.  In  this  dilem- 
ma the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Wake,  (the  same,  we  think,  who  en^ 
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lican  Church,)  pointed  out  the  steps 
to  In-  taken,  amongst  which  the  first 
was  a  petition  to  tin-  King  in  Coun- 
cil. His  Grace  had  himself  lately 
received  an  affront  from  Bentley, 
and  he  now  declared  the  jolly  old 
Doctor  to  he  "  the  greatest  instance 
of  human  frailty  that  he  knew  of." 
After  some  delay,  caused  by  the 
weakness  of  the  Fellows  in  neglect- 
ing a  prudent  caution  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  petition  was  called  for  by 
the  council  and  read.  Then  came  a 
scene,  in  the  history  of  public  bu- 
siness, worthy  of  Swift.  The  council 
remits  the  case  to  Sir  Edward  Nor- 
they,  at  that  time  Attorney-General ; 
Mr  Attorney  remits  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ely;  the  Bishop  back  again  to  Mr 
Attorney;  and  finally  exit  Mr  At- 
torney in  a  hurry  with  all  the  papers 
in  a  bundle;  for  Sir  Edward  was  soon 
diamissed  from  office,  and  carried  oil' 
the  quarrel  in  his  pocket.  This  was 
in  1716:  for  the  three  years  which 
succeeded,  Colbatch  allowed  himself 
to  be  amused  with  the  merest  moon- 
shine by  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Mac- 
clesneld,  who  secretly  protected 
Bentley.  In  1719  the  Petition  came 
again  to  light ;  and  being  read  at  the 
Council  board,  was  referred  by  the 
Lords  Justices,  who  represented  the 
absent  King,  to  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  This  resurrection 
from  Sir  Edward  Northey's  pocket, 
was  a  sad  blow  to  Bentley :  three 
years'  slumber  gave  him  hopes  that 
the  petition  had  been  applied  to  some 
"  culinary  or  post-culinary  purpose," 
in  which  case  he  was  well  assured 
that  another  of  equal  weight  could 
no  longer  be  substituted.  However, 
the  next  step  was  to  get  it  laid,  and 
that  could  be  done  only  by  a  com- 
promise with  Sergeant  Miller.  This 
had  been  attempted  in  vain  some 
years  back,  as  it  happened  that  the 
Sergeant  was  at  that  time  dischar- 
ging liis  wrath  in  a  book  against  the 
Pbctor.  That  book,  however,  hurt 
nobody  but  its  author;  and  the  Ser- 
geant now  listened  favourably  to  an 
Overture,  which  offered  him  a  profit- 
able retreat.  1  le  retired  for  ever  from 
i..e  contest,  with  the  reputation  of  a 
traitor,  ami  ,<_!>  pounds  surliug  in  his 
purse.;  he  ro-e  afiei'Ui.nis  to  he  a 
member  of  Parliament,  ami  a  Huron 
of  £\cl*equer  in.  Jat/gtluiid,:  but  lit 


For  eleven  years  the  (juanel  had 
now  raged  in  the  courts  ;  for  the  n.-\t 
seven,  in  consequence  of  thi-  com- 
promise with  Miller  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ely's  inertia,  it  was  conducted  by 
the  press ;  and  strange  it  is  to  re- 
cord, that  all  attempts  in  this  way  of 
Bentley's  enemies,  though  practised 
authors,  recoiled  heavily  on  them- 
selves— How  many  pamphlets,  -o 
many  libels.  Sergeant  Miller  had 
already  paid  dearly  for  his.  >V\t 
came  Conyers  Middleton,  who,  in 
two  particular  sentences,  seeiued  to 
intimate  that  justice  could  not  be  had 
(or  even  a  hearing)  from  the  Kimr  iu 
Council.  In  November,  1721,  tU* 
King  and  Richard  Beutley  taught 
him  in  Westminster  Hail  to  take  a 
new  view  of  the  subject  He  was 
compelled  to  ask  pardon,  and  hea- 
vily amerced  in  costs.  Colbntch, 
With  this  warning  before  his  eyes, 
committed  exactly  the  same  fault  iu 
a  more  dangerous  shape.  He  wm 
prosecuting  Bentley  as  the  supposed 
author  of  a  supposed  libel  on  him- 
self in  the  University  Courts ;  and  in 
support  of  the  University  jurisdic- 
tion, he  published  a  book  called  Jus 
Academicum.  Circumstances  arose, 
however,  to  convince  him  tl»at  more 
danger  was  at  hand  to  himself  than 
his  antagonist,  and  he  declared  him- 
self willing  to  drop  the  proceedings. 
"  Are  you  so  ?"  said  Bentley ;  "  but 
so  am  not  I."  There  is  a  vulgar 
story  of  a  gentle  Quaker,  who,  find- 
ing a  dog  in  the  act  of  robbing  his 
larder,  declined  rough  mode's  ot  pu- 
nishment, but  said  he  would  content 
himself  with  a  parting  admonition  ; 
upon  which,  opening  the  door  to  the 
dog,  he  cried  after  him — "  Mad  doe J 
good  people,  a  mad  dog  !"  Iu  the 
same  fashion  did  Bentley,  not  trou- 
bling himself  to  institute  prose- 
cutions, quietly  beg  leave,  by  }\\* 
counsel,  to  read  a  sentence  or"  nvo 
from  the  Jus  Academictim  before  the 
Judges  of  the  King's  Bench.  Thnt 
was  enough :  the  Judges  bounced  like 
quicksilver,  for  their  jurisdiction 
was  questioned  ;  and  Dr  Colbateh,  in 
Mr  Tliurtell's  lan<ru:ii:e,  was  "  book- 
ed." The  troubles  he  went  tliroueli 
in  skulking  from  justice,  and  nmnm<r 
after  ereat  men's  interre^-ion,  would 
really  make  a  novel.  The  following 
oxtriett  tromt)r  MdmV 
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lift  up  the  veil  upon  the  wretched    great   men  kept  their  promises  in 
condition  of  him  who  is  struggling     those  days,  the  reader  shall  hear : 
the   meshes  of  the  law.     After 


P.. 

mentioning  that  the  two  Secretaries 
of  State  had  promised  their  interces- 
sion with  the  Chief  Justice,  the  ac- 
count goes  on  thus  : — 
",  "  He  himself  preferred  his  application 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  now  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  who,  however  great  might 
be  his  faults,  was  remarkably  accessible 
and  affable.  He  indulged  Colbatch  with 
many  interviews ;  and  although  he  con- 
demned, without  reserve,  the  offending1 
passages  of  his  book,  promised  him  his  good 
offices  with  the  Chief  Justice,  to  make  the 
consequences  light.  But  the  patronage  of 
these  great  ministers  was  not  calculated  to 
render  the  unfortunate  divine  any  real 
service.  The  distinguished  judge,  who  pre- 
sided on  the  bench,  entertained  a  high  no- 
tion of  thedignityof  his  court.  Hehadalso 
too  just  an  opinion  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
judicial  character,  not  to  be  jealous  of  the 
interference  of  persons  in  power  -with  the 
administration  of  justice. .  He  therefore 
heard  the  representations  of  the  Cabinet 
ministers,  without  the  least  disposition  to 
attend  to  them  ;  insomuch,  that  the  Pre- 
mier accounted  for  his  inflexibility  by  ob- 
serving, that  Pratt  had  got  to  the  top  of  his 
preferment,  and  was,  therefore,  refractory, 
and  not  to  be  governed  by  them." 

Soon  after  this  the  publisher,  Wil- 
kin,  was  brought  to  the  bar : — 

"  The  affrighted  bookseller  made  an  ef- 
fort to  save  himself,  by  declaring  that  Dr 
Colbatch  was  the  author ;  but  the  Chief 
Justice  told  him  that  he  might  do  as  he 
pleased  about  giving  up  the  author,  for  it 
should  not  save  him  from  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  offence  of  circulating  the 
pamphlet ;  and  that  his  fate  should  be  a 
warning  toother  publishers;  adding,  that 
the  court  would  serve  the  author  in  the 
same  way  if  brought  before  them.  Wil- 
kiu'-j  terrors  were  greatly  augmented, 
when,  upon  applying  in  the  evening  at 
th*  chambers  of  Mr  Justice  Fortescue  to 
be  bailed,  he  was  informed  by  his  lordship 
that  he  had  that  day  taken  as  bail,  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Freeholder's  Journal,  (a 
treasonable  paper,)  £  1000,  and  .£500  for 
each  of  his  sureties  ;  and  he  was  actually 
required  to  produce  the  same  amount,  the 
Judge  saying  that  his  offence  was  as  great, 
or  greater." 

The  danger  now  thickened,  and 


"  When  he  renewed  his  application 
for  the  interference  of  the  great  Ministers 
in  his  favour,  he  found  their  tone  much 
altered.  Lord  Carteret,  in  particular, 
had  at  first  been  profuse  in  his  assuran- 
ces of  protection  in  case  of  the  worst; 
Should  the  Doctor  be  sent  to  prison,  here, 
said  he,  brandishing  his  pen,  is  Mercury's 
wand  which  iv'dl  soon  fetch  him  out.  Now, 
however,  his  lordship's  language  was  al- 
tered ;  he  advised  so  and  so,  and  he  would 
undertake  that  nothing  should  hurt  him. 
But  Dr  PViend,  whose  heart  misgave 
him  on  this  point,  begged  his  lordship  to 
pledge  his  word,  that,  in  case  of  the 
worst,  Mercury's  icand  should  be  put  in 
operation.  Re-encouraged  by  a  fresh 
promise,  the  delinquent,  who  had  chan- 
ged his  lodgings  to  escape  notice,  now  put 
on  his  gown,  and  appeared  publicly  in  the 
streets  and  in  Westminster  Hall.  But 
here  some  lawyers,  upon  learning  the 
grounds  of  his  security,  told  him  to  de- 
spair his  charm,  for  that,  if  he  confessed 
himself  the  author  of  Jus  Academicum, 
the  King1  himself  could  not  hinder  his 
being  sent  to  prison." 

In  this  trying  situation,  Colbatch 
in  1722  strengthened  himself  by  new 
friends,  such  as  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
and  many  others;  but  at  length  he 
discovered  "that  there  was  a  lion 
in  the  path,  which  intercepted  all  his 
prospects  of  powerful  mediation." 
And  who  should  this  lion  be?  Why, 
simply  that  friend,  the  Chancellor,  to 
wit,  who  was  the  warmest  of  all  in 
professions.  What  apicture  of  courts 
does  the  following  passage  expose ! 

"  The  minister  (Lord  Townshend)^ 
then  sent  him  to  wait  upon  the  Chief 
Justice,  with  a  message  from  himsulf,  in- 
timating that,  the  Crown  would  interfere 
to  stay  proceedings,  and  wishing  to  know 
in  what  manner  that  object  could  most 
properly  be  effected.  Colbatch  proceeded 
immediately  to  Sir  John  Pratt's,  but 
found  that  he  was  just  gone  out ;  where- 
upon an  unfortunate  idea  came  across  his 
mind,  that  he  ought  to  go  and  communi- 
cate the  Minister's  designs  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  lest  he  should  appear  to  dis- 
trust the  promise  of  the  latter.  This  wily 
lord,  having  learnt  the  state  of  the  case, 
determined  to  counteract  what  was  db- 


Colbatch  was  advised  to  keep  out  oj     in     and)  nn<ler  M  of  sinootnh    th(, 

the  way,  and  with  the  utmost  speed     way,  IrtBdl.  tne  £octor          ise  ,lot  t|  ^ 
to  nrocure  the  Km<r  s  narrtm,.  wWl,     liver  Lord   Towmhend's  Yriessage  to  the 

Chief  Justice,  till  he   had  himself  seen' 


to  procure  the  King's  pardon,  which 
had  been  promised  him  by  both  Se- 
cretaries of  State.  In  what  manner 


him  upon  the  subject.    Galbatchj  how- 
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ever,  presently  perceiving  that  he  had 
been  surprised  and  tricked  by  thi§  ex- 
alted personage,  went  bock  to  Lord 
Tovvnshfinl,  ami  candidly  told  him  what 
had  passed.  Tin:  MinUti-r  revived  his 
spirits,  by  promising  to  procure  him  UN- 
King's  pardon  the  next  day,  and  directed 
liim  to  cull  upon  him  again  in  the  evening 
nt  lii-  office,  when  he  should  see  and  talk 
with  the  Chancellor.  Going  at  the  time 
appointed,  he  found  a  cabinet  meeting 
just  broken  up.  Lord  Townshend,  as 
Mum  as  he  saw  him,  ordered  Lord  Mac- 
clesfield  to  be  recalled,  and  the  two  great 
men  held  a  long  conversation  apart,  in 
•which  the  Chancellor  contrived  to  inter- 
cept the  favour  designed  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Colbatch.  They  then  joined  him, 
and  Lord  Macclesfield  urged  that  no- 
thing more  was  required  of  him  but  to 
make  a  reasonable  apology  to  the  court, 
and  that  he  would  be  committed  to  sa- 
tisfy form  ;  that  this  would  be  only  no- 
minal, as  he  would  regain  his  liberty  the 
next  day  ;  and  earnestly  advised  him  to 
undergo  this  trivial  ordeal.  Lord  Towns- 
hend then  joined  in  the  recommendation, 
saying  —  Do,  good  Doctor,  do.  Thus 
pressed,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  ac- 
quiesce, although  he  was  no  longer  de- 
ceived, hut  saw  himself  the  victim  of  a 
hard-hearted  policy." 

Certainly,  if  the  Doctor's  friends 
were  knaves,  ou  a-peu-pres,  the  Doc- 
tor himself  was  a  fool,  ou  a-peu-pres. 
And  the  very  perfection  of  folly  — 
pig-headed  folly,  (opposed  to  equal 
pig-headedness  in  the  judge,)  —  ap- 
pears in  the  final  scene  of  this  little 
drama,  which  we  transcribe  as  a  fair 
rival  to  any  of  the  same  kind  in  Gil 
Bias:— 

••  After,  &c.  &c.  Dr  Colbatch  was  again 
brought  up  before  the  King's  Bench,  to 
petition  for  his  discharge  ;  whereupon 
Sir  Littleton  Powis,  the  senior  puisne 
judge,  delivered  him  his  final  objurgation. 
His  lordship  had  just  been  reading  .fr*. 
Acadcmicum,  and  was  master  of  its  con- 
tents ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  author, 
he  considered  some  of  the  reflections,  in- 
tended for  Dr  Bentley,  as  levelled  against 
the  Court,  He  termed  the  appeals  made 
to  foreign  lawyers  quite  foreign  to  the 
purpose  ;  —  a  conceit  which  took  his  lord- 
ship's fancy  so  much,  that  he  repeated  it 
three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  his 
speech.  But  the  most  disastrous  point 
was  the  motto  of  the  hook,  —  Jura  negnt 
sSil  nuta,  nihil  non  arrogat.  He  Accrued 
Colbatrh  of  applying  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  the  most  virulent  verse  in 
all  Horace,  —  Jura  -negat  ftibi  nata,  nihil 
non  ABROGAT,  The  culprit  immediately 


set  him  rinht  as  to  Hiir.n-'-'-  word  ;  and 
told  him  besides,  that  the  motto  vrtirtiB 
tended  to  apply,  not  to  the  Jurl^e>.  lint  to 
Dr  Bentley.  Sir  Littleton,  however, 
would  not  be  driven  from  what  he  4MB 
Milered  his  stronghold  ;  he  thrice  rccurrdk 
to  this  unhappy  quotation,  which  aofttnwj 
their  lordships  of  abroytUitty  the  linv* ; 
and  each  time  Colbatch  was  imprudent 
enough  to  interrupt  and  correct  him.  At 
last  the  Court  remarked  to  his  counsel, 
Kettclbey,  that  his  client  did  not  appear 
to  be  sensible  of  his  being  in  contempt  ; 
and,  to  convince  him  of  that  fact,  senten- 
ced him  to  pay  £M,  to  beimprisonnl  till 
it  was  paid,  and  to  give  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  a  year." 

It  mil  appear  like  judicial  infatu- 
ation in  Bentley's  enemies,  that,  on 
that  same  day  when  tliis  scene  took 
place  in  the  King'sBench,another  pro- 
cess was  commenced  against  Conye rs 
Middleton  for  a  libel  upon  the  same 
Court.  "  The  pamphlet  being  hand- 
ed to  the  Bench,  the  Chief  Justice 
pronounced,  that,  if  Dr  Middleton 
was  really  the  author,  he  must  be 
the  most  ungrateful  man  alive,  con- 
sidering that  the  Court  had  already 
treated  him  with  so  much  lenity."  In 
fact,  this  unhappy  coincidence  in  time 
of  the  two  cases,  gave  to  the  reverend 
libellers  the  appearance  of  being  in  a 
conspiracy.  However,  though  Mid- 
dleton would  not  take  a  lesson  from 
his  friend  to  avoid  his  offence,  lie 
did  as  regarded  the  management  of 
his  defence.  He  applied  to  no  Lord 
Macclesfields  or  Secretaries  of  State  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  he  met  precise- 
ly the  same  punishment  as  Colbatch, 
without  the  same  protracted  suffer- 
ing. And  so  ended  the  sixth  suit 
which  Bentley  had  prosecuted  to  a 
triumphant  issue,  within  three  years, 
in  the  King's  Bench,  himself  enjoy- 
ing all  the  time  the  most  absolute 
otium  cum  diynitate,  whilst  his  mali- 
cious enemies  were  mere  footballs 
to  the  fury  of  law. 

These,  however,  were  no  more 
than  episodes  in  the  great  epos  of  the 
original  quarrel.  In  the  latter  end 
of  1727,  after  a  seven  years'  rest,  this 
began  to  revive.  Bishop  Fleetwood 
had  been  succeeded  in  the  see  of 
Ely  by  Greene,  who  was  willing  to 
act,  provided  his  expenses  were  gua- 
ranteed, and  certain  legal  questions 
answered  favourably.  Hi*  demands 
were  granted;  and  live  eminent  law- 
yers, having  separately  returned  sa- 
tisfactory answers,  preparations  were 
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making  for  assault.  Though  mana- 
ged silently,  Bentley  heard  of  them ; 
and  immediately  petitioned  the  King, 
telling  him  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
was  going  to  rob  him  of  his  rights. 
After  three  months'  waiting  for  the 
result,  the  Bishop  in  turn  petitioned 
the  King  to  be  heard  on  behalf  of  his 
See.  A  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  then  appointed.  De- 
lays, as  usual,  were  devised  by  Bent- 
ley;  and  it  was  not  before  March 
17-29,  that  the  committee  decided, 
that  "  they  could  not  advise  his  Mar 
jesty  to  interfere  at  all,  but  that  the 
Bishop  was  at  liberty  to  proceed  as 
he  thought  proper." 

Richard  Bentley  had  come  to  a 
different  decision,  as  he  soon  made 
Bishop  Greene  understand.  In  No- 
vember, "his  lordship  began  to  stir ; 
but  Bentley  soon  pulled  him  up  by 
moving  the  King's  Bench  for  a  prohi- 
bition, on  the  ground,  that  before  he 
could  be  "  visited,"  he  must  be  twice 
admonished  by  the  Vice-master : 
now,  as  he  took  care  to  have  a  Vice- 
master  of  his  own  choosing,  this  was 
not  likely  to  happen  before  the  Greek 
calends.  The  judges  at  length  refused 
the  prohibition,  holding  that  the  preli- 
minary admonition  was  required  only 
in  cases  of  petty  delinquencies.  Bi- 
shop Greene  was  therefore  once  more 
declared  at  liberty  to  proceed ;  and 
at  last  it  was  thought,  says  Dr  Monk, 
"  that  all  Bentley's  resources  were 
at  an  end." 

Little  did  they  know  of  Richard 
Bentley  who  thought  thus.  On  the 
2d  June,  1729,  steps  were  again  taken 
at  Ely  House,  and  a  further  day  as- 
signed. Before  that  day  came,  again 
had  Bentley  put  a  spoke  in  the  Bi- 
shop's wheel.  He  applied  to  the 
King's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  prohibi- 
tion on  new  grounds ;  and  this  time 
he  succeeded.  Next  term,  the  Bishop 
applied  to  have  the  prohibition  taken 
off.  But  that  was  more  easily  asked 
than  granted.  Bentley  had  bothered 
the  judges  with  a  paper  which  cost  a 
week  even  to  copy.  The  judges  had 
no  time  to  read  it,  and  were  obliged 
to  continue  the  prohibition  ;  and  then 
came  the  long  vacation.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1 729,  the  campaign  opened  again ; 
but  the  Court  declared  that  no  case 
like  this  had  ever  come  before  them, 
and  declined  to  pronounce  judgment 
until  it  had  been  argued  by  way  of 
declaration  and  answer. 
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In  1730,  with  the  vernal  resurrec- 
tion of  nature,  up  rose  the  everlast- 
ing process.  "  Up  rose  the  sun,  and 
up  rose  Emily."  Bishop  Greene  put 
in  his  plea.  Bentley  took  no  notice 
of  it;  nor  would  to  this  hour,  had 
not  a  rule  been  applied  for  to  com- 
pel him.  At  the  last  minute  of  the 
time  allowed,  he  replied,  by  asking 
for  time, — a  month,  for  instance.  The 
Court  granted  a  week.  At  the  last 
minute  of  the  week  he  put  in  a  re- 
plication^ which, in  Strange' s  Reports, 
is  described  as  "  immaterial." 

Upon  this  the  Bishop,  in  technical 
phrase,  demurred.  But  here,  again, 
Bentley  got  Bishop  Greene  under  his 
arm,  and  "  fibbed"  him.  It  is  pre- 
sumed in  law,  that,  for  his  own  inte- 
rest, a  plaintiff  will  proceed  quickly; 
so  that,  if  he  should  not,  the  rules  of 
Court  make  no  provision  for  com- 
pelling him.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
Bentley  was  defendant  on  the  main 
case ;  yet,  on  that  part  of  it  which 
came  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  he  was  plaintiff;  of  course  he 
made  no  sign  of  proceeding.  In 
Trinity  term  measures  were  taken 
to  compel  him.  But  next  came  ano- 
ther step,  which  also  belongs  to  plain- 
tiff. Plaintiff  failed.  As  this  was  no 
more  than  making  up  what  is  called 
a  "  paper  book,"  defendant  did  it  for 
him.  But  this  Bentley  would  not 
hear  of.  "  By  no  means,"  said  he  ; 
"  it  is  my  duty  to  do  it.  I  have  fail- 
ed ;  and  I  insist  on  being  compelled 
to  do  my  duty."  And  in  this  way 
again  he  whiled  away  the  year  until 
the  long  vacation  arrived,  when  all 
men  rest  from  their  labour.  Who 
will  deny  that  his  friends  in  Cam- 
bridge did  right  in  giving  the  uncon- 
querable old  man  a  triumphal  recep- 
tion, meeting  him  at  Bourn  Bridge, 
and  preparing  him  a  welcome  in  Tri- 
nity College,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  his  Majesty's  late  reception  in 
Cambridge  ? 

Michaelmas  term,  1730,  the  judges, 
after  hearing  three  days'  argument, 
gave  judgment  against  two  of  Bent- 
ley's  pleas ;  on  the  third,  they  post- 
poned their  decision. 

Easter  term,  1731,  arrived,  and 
new  light  dawned  for  Bentley.  The 
charges  against  him  all  went  upon  a 
presumed  validity  of  certain  statutes, 
known  as  Queen  Elizabeth's,  which 
had  superseded  the  elder  statutes 
of  Edward  VI.,  aud  no  question  had 
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arisen,  but  as  to  which  set  of  statutes 
wen-  valid  tor  this  partiriiltir  case. 
Suddenly  the  judges  themselves  start- 
ed a  question.  \Vere  these  statutes 
valid  for  any  case  ?  Counsel  on 
neither  side  had  heard  a  whisper  in 
that  dirertion.  Being  uninstructed, 
they  were  silent.  The  judges  differ- 
ed amongst  themselves,  and  the  re- 
sult seemed  douhtful.  But  all  at 
once  they  discovered  a  screw  loose 
in  another  quarter.  It  was  this : 
The  Bishop  had  described  himself 
as  "  Visitor  especially  authorized  and 
appointed  by  the  40th  of  Queen 
Kli/abeth's  statutes."  Now,  waving 
the  other  question,  at  any  rate  it  was 
the  elder  statutes  which  had  created 
his  jurisdiction,  the  Elizabethan  (sup- 
posing them  valid)  having  at  most  re- 
cognised it  This  flaw  was  held  fa- 
tal by  the  whole  bench,  in  other  re- 
spects not  unanimous, and  a  sufficient 
reason  for  continuing  the  prohibition. 

So  terminated  this  stage  of  the  in- 
terminable process ;  damages  to  the 
prosecutors — little  less  than  L.1000  ; 
and  to  Bentley,  whose  costs  fell  on 
the  College,  (and  in  their  proportion, 
therefore,  upon  the  prosecutors,) 
L.1300.  Prosecutors  had  to  pay 
Bentley  L.289,  as  costs  contracted  in 
discussing  objections  of  his  raising, 
notwithstanding  every  one  of  these 
objections  had  been  dismissed.  Such 
a  result  of  their  malice  it  is  delight- 
ful to  record. 

How  Dr  Monk  reconciles  it  with 
the  fact  of  the  continued  prohibition, 
we  .pretend  not  to  guess ;  so  it  is, 
however,  that  we  now  find  him  speak- 
ing of  Bishop  Greene,  as  being  at 
liberty  to  proceed  "  at  discretion." 
However,  we  must  take  things  as  we 
find  them.  In  July,  1731,  Bentley,  on 
suspicion  that  Bishop  Greene  was 
meditating  a  choice  of  courses,  re- 
solved to  spare  Bishop  Greene  any 
course  at  all.  With  that  view  he 
petitioned  the  King  to  prohibit  him 
by  a  fiat  of  the  Attorney-General. 
This  new  attack  exhausted  Bishop 
Greene's  entire  stock  of  patience. 
Bishop  Greene  began  to  sing  out 
furiously ;  and,  when  the  petition, 
after  two  hearings,  was  dismissed  as 
illegal  in  its  prayer,  his  lordship  re- 
solved to  go  in  to  his  man,  aud  finish 
him  in  as  few  rounds  as  possible. 
Yet  how  ?  After  much  deliberation, 
it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  for 


a  ie\  ersal  of  the  late  judgment  of  lira 
King'*  Bench. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  mention,  that 
whilst  tliis  grand  measure  was  pend- 
ing, a  miniature  process  occurred, 
which  put  all  the  parties  to  the.  treat 
one  through  what  had  nowbecmnenv 
gular  evolutions.  Bentley  had  e.xpel* 
led  a  gentleman  from  Trinity  C«M«M» 
Of  course,  the  mail  appealed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely; — of  course,  the  lli.shop 
of  Ely  crted  Bentley  before  him ; — W 
course,  Bentley  treated  the  citation 
with  contempt,  and  applied  to  thtj 
King's  Bench  for  his  old  familiar 
friend — the  rule  to  prohibit; — and, 
of  course,  the  Court  granted  it.  I  ';»- 
on  which  this  feud  merged  quietjj 
into  the  bosom  of  the  main  one,  which 
now  awaited  the  decision  of  the  I'p- 
per  House  of  Parliament. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  case  open- 
ed before  this  illustrious  Court,  who 
were  now  to  furnish  a  peripeteia  to 
an  affair  which  had  occupied  and 
confounded  all  sorts  of  courts  known 
to  the  laws  or  usages  of  this  King- 
dom. "  The  interest  attached  to  the 
cause,  and  the  personage  whose  for- 
tunes were  at  stake,"  says  Dr  Monk, 
"  produced  full  houses  on  almost 
every  day  that  it  was  argued."  The 
judges  were  ordered  to  attend  the 
House  during  its  continuance ;  and, 
from  the  novelty  of  the  case,  or  some 
other  reason,  it  was  followed  by  the 
Peers  with  singular  zest  and  atten- 
tion. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  the  judgment 
of  the  King's  Bench  was  reversed, 
chiefly  (it  is  believed)  through  a 
speech  of  Bishop  Sherlock's.  The 
House  then  undertook,  after  some 
debate,  to  deliberate  separately  upon 
all  the  articles  of  accusation  prefer- 
red against  Bentley.  This  delibera- 
tion extended  into  the  next  M-s-ion; 
and,  upon  the  lath  of  February,  1 7:t.% 
final  judgment  was  pronounced,  gi- 
ving to  the  Bishop  of  Ely  permission 
to  try  the  Master  of  Trinity  ou  tw«n- 
ty  of  the  sixty-four  articles.  The 
first  court  was  held  at  Ely-House  c* 
the  13th  of  June,  1733;  and,  on  the 
•27th  of  April,  1734,  the  whole  trjaJ 
being  concluded,  Bishop  Greene,  un- 
supported, however,  by  his  assessors, 
both  of  whom,  it  is  known,  were  for  a 
sentence  of  acquittal,  "  in  term-  <>t 
great  solemnity,"  declared  that  Dr 
Bentley  was  proved  guilty  both  of 
di la pidatiug  the  goods  ot  his  College, 
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didates,  as  a  subject  for  a  theme,  the 
following  words  of  Terence — 


and  violating  its  statutes;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, pronounced  him  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  Mastership  of  Trinity 
College. 

At  length,  then,  after  infinite 
doubles  through  a  chase  of  five-and- 
twenty  years,  the  old  fox  is  hunted 
to  earth  :  but  who  shall  be  the  man 
to  smoke  him  out  ?  Bentley  saw  no 
reason  why  the  matter  of  execution 
might  not  be  made  to  yield  as  good 
sport  as  the  matter  of  trial.  He  had 
already  provided  an  evasion  ;  it  was 
this  :  the  statute  says,  that  when  con- 
victed, the  Master  shall,  without  de- 
lay, be  stripped  of  his  office  by  the 
Vice-master.  He  only  was  authorized 
to  execute  the  sentence.  The  course 
then  was  clear :  a  Vice-master  was  to 
be  provided  who  would  not  do  IHS 
duty.  The  Bishop  had  a  sort  of  re- 
source in  such  a  case.  But  Bentley 
had  good  reasons  for  believing,  that 
it  would  be  found  unserviceable. 
Wanted  therefore  immediately,  for 
Trinity  College,  a  stout-hearted  son 
of  thunder,  able  to  look  a  bully 
in  the  face.  How  ardently  must 
Bentley  have  longed  to  be  his  own 
Vice !  As  that  could  not  be,  he  looked 
out  for  the  next  best  on  the  roll. 

Meantime  the  Bishop  issued  three 
copies  of  his  sentence — one  to  Dr 
Bentley,  one  for  the  college  gates, 
and  a  third  to  Dr  Hacket,  the  Vice- 
master,  requiring  him  to  see  it  exe- 
cuted. The  odious  Colbatch  already 
rioted  in  his  vengeance :  more  than 
delay  he  did  not  suspect;  yet  even 
this  exasperated  his  venom,  and  he 
worried  the  poor  Vice  with  his  out- 
cries. 

Bentley,  be  it  remembered,  was 
now  in  his  seventy-third  year:  his 
services  to  Trinity  College,  to  clas- 
sical literature,  to  religion,  were 
greater  than  can  be  readily  estimated. 
Of  his  prosecutors  and  judge,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  slight  change  in 
Caligula's  wish,  any  honest  man 
might  desire  for  the  whole  body  one 
common  set  of  posteriors,  that  in 
planting  a  single  kick  he  might  have 
expressed  his  collective  disdain  of 
them,  their  acts,  and  their  motives. 
Yet  old  as  Bentley  was,  and  critical 
as  he  found  his  situation,  he  lost  no 
jot  of  his  wonted  cheerfulness:  "He 
maintained,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  not  only  his  spirits,  but  his  accus- 
tomed gaiety;"  and  in  allusion  to 
his  4>wn  predicament,  gave  the  can- 


hoc  nunc  dicis 


Ejectos  hinc  nos :   omnium  rerum,  heus, 

vicissitude  est !" 

. 

Racket,  however,  was  not  a  man 
to  depend  upon ;  he  "  felt  uneasy, 
and  had  no  mind  to  become  a  victim 
in  defence  of  one  whom  he  regarded 
with  no  affection."  Luckily  he  was 
willing  to  resign :  luckily,  too,  just 
then,  Dr  Walker  became  eligible — 
a  devoted  friend,. of  whom  Dr  Monk 
believes,  that  he  "would  have  cheer- 
fully risked  his  life  in  the  protection 
of  his  master." 

Dr  Walker  was  elected.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  be  terrified  by  ugly 
words,  nor  by  grim  faces.  Bishop 
Greene  sent  his  mandate  toDrWalker, 
requiring  him  immediately  to  deprive 
the  Master:  no  attention  u-as  paid. 
Colbatch  put  bullying  questions  : 
Dr  Walker  "  declined  to  give  any  re- 
ply." Then  Bishop  Greene  petitioned 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  very  court 
which  had  directed  him  to  try  the 
Doctor :  the  House  kicked  the  peti- 
tion out  of  doors.  Then  Bishop 
Greene  turned  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench ;  and  the  Court  granted  a  man- 
damus to  Dr  Walker  to  do  his  duty. 
But  that  writ  was  so  handled  by  Bent- 
ley's  suggestions,  that  the  judges 
quashed  it.  Then  Bishop  Greene 
procured  another  mandamus  in  an- 
other shape,  viz.  a  mandamus  to  him- 
self to  compel  Dr  Walker  to  do  his 
duty.  But  that  writ  was  adjudged, 
after  long  arguments,  to  be  worse 
than  the  other.  Then  Bishop  Greene 
obtained  a  third  mandamus,  which 
included  some  words  that  were 
thought  certain  to  heal  all  defects : 
but  upon  argument  it  was  found,  that 
those  very  words  had  vitiated  it. 
And  in  this  sort  of  work  Bentley  had 
now  held  them  in  play  four  years 
since  the  sentence.  Now,  then,  all 
mankind,  with  Bishop  Greene  at  their 
head  and  Colbatch  at  their  tail,  verily 
despaired.  Dr  Bentley  had  been  so- 
lemnly sentenced  and  declared  to  be 
ejected ;  yet  all  the  artillery  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  kingdom  could 
not  be  so  pointed  as  to  get  him  withhi 
their  range.  Through  four  consecu- 
tive years  after  his  sentence,  writ 
upon  writ,  mandamus  after  manda- 
mus, had  been  issued  against  liim ; 
but  all  in  vain  :  budge  he  would  not 
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for  gentle  or  simple:  tin-  smoke  of 
liis  pipe  still  calmly  ascended  in  Tri- 
nity Lodge.  And  like  tin-  care-hatinu' 
old  boy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
he  anrued  f/int  it  always  had  been  so, 
tut'l  i/uu/it/'-fi.-i  it  always  would  be  so. 
At  length,  when  the  third  writ  was 
quashed  by  tin-  Judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  after  a  solemn  hearing  on  the 
•2-2(1  o!  April,  1788,  his  enemies  be- 
came finally  satisfied  that  "this  world 
•wan  made  for  Ceesar ;"  and  that  to 
dislodire  Dr  Bentley,  by  any  forms  of 
law  yet  discovered  amongst  men,  was 
a  problem  of  sheer  desperation.  From 
this  day,  therefore,  that  idle  attempt 
was  abandoned  by  all  human  beings, 
except  Cnlhatrh,  who  could  find  no- 
body to  join  him :  and  from  this  date, 
twenty-nine  years  from  the  opening 
of  the  process,  and  about  thirty-eight 
from  tne  opening  of  the  quarrel,  its 
extinction  may  be  dated.  The  case 
appears  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  See 
of  Ely  ;  for  Bishop  Moore  had  lost 
his  life  in  trying  Bentley ;  Bishop 
Fleetwood  saved  his  by  letting  him 
alone ;  and  Bishop  Greene,  after  floun- 
dering in  his  own  sentence  for  four 
years,  departed  this  life  in  a  few  days 
after  finding  out  that  it  never  would 
be  executed. 

Thus  ended  this  great  affair,  which 
occupied  about  two-thirds  of  Dr 
Bentley's  manhood.*  After  this,  he 
amused  himself  with  prosecuting  old 
Colbatch  for  3s.  6d.  which  Colbatch 
(upon  principles  of  ecclesiastical  po- 
lity) vehemently  desired  to  cheat  him 
of.  It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  he 
trounced  Colbatch,  who  was  senten- 
ced to  pay  3s.  6d.,  together  with  2s.  6d. 
arrears,  and  L.20  costs.f  Colbatch 
talked  of  applying  to  a  higher  court : 
but  afterwards  thought  better  on  that 
subject,  and  confined  his  groans  to  a 
book — which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  no 
mortal  ever  read. 

This  last  of  his  thousand-and-one 


lawsuit*  terminated  in  1740  :  after 
which,heenjoyedaclear  space  of  nion; 
tlian  two  years  for  atisoiling  hifl53& 
from  the  irritation  of  earthly  quar- 
rels, and  preparing  for  his  end.  I  li> 
last  appearance  of  a  public  nature, 
was  on  occasion  of  something  which 
we  must  not  call  foolery  in  the  of- 
fending parties,  since  Dr  .Monk  con- 
siders it " alarming;"  and  here  it  \vas 
that  he  delivered  his  final  jest.  A 
youth,  whose  name  has  not  readied 
posterity  with  much  lustre,one  Struttj 
liad  founded  a  sect  of  atheists,  by  a 
book  published  in  1732.  The  Slrut- 
tian  philosophy  had  been  prop; 
by  Mr  Tinkler  Ducket,  a  Fellou  <.f 
Caius  College.  Tinkler,  ambition* 
(it  seems)  01  martyrdom  in  the  cause 
of  Struttism,  privately  denounced  hi* 
own  atrocities:  a  great  fuss  ensue, 1  ; 
bishops  and  archbishops  were  con- 
suited  :  and,  finally,  Tinkler  was 
brought  to  trial  upon  a  charge  of 
Strutting.  He  was  fully  proved  to  have 
Strutted,though  he  attempted  to  deny 
it:  and  on  the  last  day  of  trial,  Dr 
Bentley  being  wanted  to  make  up  a 
quorum  of  heads,  and  by  way  of  pay- 
inir  honour  to  the  father  of  the  uni- 
versity, who  could  not  easily  go  to 
them,  the  court,  with  its  appendages, 
atheist  and  all,  adjourned  to  him. 
Court  being  seated,  Bentley  In 
to  know  which  was  the  atheist  :  and 
upon  Tinkler  being  pointed  out  to 
him,  who  was  a  little  meagre  man, 
"Atheist!"  said  he,  "how!  is  that  the 
atheist  y  Why,  I  thought  an  atheist 
would  be  at  least  as  big  as  Burrough 
the  beadle !"  Burrough,  it  may  rea- 
dily be  supposed,  was  a  burly  per- 
sonage, fitted  to  enact  the  part  of 
leader  to  a  defying  philosophy. 

This  incident  occurred  early  in 
1739.  Some  time  further  on  in  the 
same  year,  is  fixed,  conjectu rally, 
as  the  period  of  a  paralytic  attack, 
from  which  it  is  certain  that  he  >ul- 


*  As  evidence  of  the  violent  and  unjust  hostility  to  Bentley  which  prevailed  i:i 
Cambridge,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that,  during  the  progress  of  this  main  feud, 
without  a  trial,  and  on  the  merest  ex  parle  statement,  Bentley  was  solemnly  degra- 
ded :in«l  stripped  of  his  degrees,  to  which  he  was  restored  only  after  a  struggle  of  (ire 
and  a  half  years,  by  a  peremptory  mandamus  from  the  King's  Bench. 

•f  By  the  way,  Colbatch  must  have  been  pretty  well  cleaned  out  by  tins  time, 
which  is  pleasing  to  believe  ;  for  Dr  Monk,  by  examining  the  bursary  books  of  Tri- 
nity College,  has  found,  that  the  costs  of  the  suit  were  nominally  L.3G57,  but  really 
not  less  than  L.-UXK) :  so  that,  at  one  time,  a  pleasant  prospect  of  starvation  was  be- 
fore the  College.  Over  and  above  his  share  of  all  this,  Colbatcb  had  little  pet  libels 
of  his  own  to  provide  for.  Well  is  it  that  malice  la  sometimes  a  costly  luxury  ! 
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fered  at  some  time  in  his  latter  years. 
That  it  was  a  slight  one,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  he  acted  as  an  ex- 
aminer for  a  scholarship  within  a 
month  of  his  death. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  he  lost  his  wife,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  a  union  memorably  happy. 
His  two  daughters,  both  married, 
united  their  pious  attentions  to  soothe 
his  old  age,  and  to  win  his  thoughts 
from  too  painful  a  sense  of  this  af- 
flicting trial :  and  one  of  them,  Mrs 
Cumberland,  having  four  children, 
filled  his  else  desolate  mansion  with 
the  sounds,  long  silent,  of  youthful 
mirth  and  gladness. — "  Surrounded 
with  such  friends,  the  Doctor  expe- 
rienced the  joint  pressure  of  old  age 
and  infirmity  as  lightly  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  lot  of  humanity.  He 
continued  to  amuse  himself  with  read- 
ing ;  and,  though  nearly  confined  to 
his  arm-chair,  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  his  friends,  and  several 
rising  scholars,  (Markland,  John  Tay- 
lor, Thomas  Bentley,  &c.,)  who  sought 
the  conversation  of  the  veteran  Gre- 
cian :  with  them  he  still  discussed  the 
readings  of  classical  authors,  recited 
Homer,  and  expounded  the  doctrine 
of  the  Digamma." 

Mr  Cumberland's  portrait  of  his 
grandfather's  amiable  old  age,  we 
forbear  to  quote,  as  probably  familiar 
to  most  of  our  readers :  but  one  or 
two  peculiarities  in  the  domestic  ha- 
bits of  his  latter  years,  as  less  known, 
we  add  from  Dr  Monk  : — "  It  is  re- 
corded that  Bentley  enjoyed  smoking 
with  his  constant  companion  (Dr 
Walker);  a  practice  which  he  did 
not  begin  before  his  seventieth  year: 
he  is  stated  also  to  have  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  good  port  wine,  while  he 
thought  contemptuously  of  claret ; 
which,  he  said,  ivould  be  port  if  it 
could.  He  generally  wore,  while  sit- 
ting in  his  study,  a  hat  with  an  enor- 
mous brim — as  a  shade  to  protect  his 
eyes ;  and  he  affected  more  than  ever 
a  fashion  of  addressing  his  familiars 
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with  the  singular  pronouns  thou  and 
thee" 

There  is,  it  seems,  a  tradition  in 
Cambridge,  that  Bentley  was  accus- 
tomed to  describe  himself  as  likely 
to  attain  the  age  of  fourscore  years ; 
but  on  what  particular  ground,  is 
not  said.  In  making  this  remark,  he 
would  obsei-ve,by  way  of  parenthesis, 
that  a  life  of  that  duration  was  long 
enough  to  read  every  thing  worth 
reading ;  and  "then  reverting  to  the  pe- 
riod he  had  anticipated  for  himself, 
he  would  conclude— 

"Et  tune  magnamei  sub  terris  ibit imago." 

If  this  anticipation  were  really 
made  by  Bentley,  it  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  that  unaccountable  spirit 
of  divination  which  has  haunted  some 
people,  (Lord  Nelson,  for  instance, 
in  the  obstinate  prediction  before  his 
final  victory — that  the  2 1st  of  Octo- 
ber would  be  his  day :)  Bentley  did 
accomplish  his  eightieth  year,  and  a 
few  months  more.  About  the  10th 
of  July,  he  was  seized  with  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  pleuritic 
fever.  Dr  Heberden,  at  that  time  a 
young  physician  in  Cambridge,  for 
some  reason  not  stated,  (perhaps  the 
advanced  age  of  the  patient,)  de- 
clined to  bleed  him — ameasure  which 
Bentley  himself  suggested,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  been  considered  ne- 
cessary by  Dr  Wallis.  That  the  in- 
dications of  danger  Avere  sudden  and 
of  rapid  progress,  is  probable  from 
the  fact,  that  Dr  Wallis,  Avho  was 
summoned  from  Stamford,  arrived 
too  late.  Bentley  expired  on  the  14th 
of  July,  1742;  and  in  his  person  Eng- 
land lost  the  greatest  scholar  by  far 
that  she  ever  has  produced ;  greater 
than  she  will  produce,  according  to  all 
likelihood,  under  the  tendencies  of 
modern  education.  Some  account  of 
his  principal  works,  and  a  general 
estimate  of  his  services  to  literature, 
and  of  his  character  and  pretensions 
as  a  scholar,  we  reserve  to  a  separate 
paper. 
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THERE  is  no  transformation  in  the 
whole  of  Ovid'H  Metamorphoses, 
comparable  to  that  which  a  man  un- 
dergoes, who  pas-rs  from  tin-  expect- 
ancy of  ;i  crown  to  the  possession  of 
it.  In  the  former  state, lie  is  a  mere 
mortal ;  he  eats  and  drinks,  walks, 
talks,  and  sleeps,  like  the  rest  of 
Ciod's  creatures ;  but,  in  the  latter, 
there  is  something  of  the  miraculous 
and  wonderful,  appertaining  to  the 
exercise  of  all  his  functions,  bodily 
and  mental.  Before  he  is  a  king,  he 
challenges  no  more  observation  than 
the  sun,  so  "  com m on-hackney' d  in 
the  eyes  of  men  j"  the  moment  he 
ascends  a  throne,  he  is  the  comet,  at 
which  the  amaxed  vulgar  gaze  with 
mingled  awe  and  astonishment.  He 
no  longer  eats,  or  drinks,  or  walks, 
a«  he  was  wont ;  at  least,  it  must  be 
presumed  so,  because  then,  for  the 
n'rst  time,  during  a  life  of  more  than 
threescore  years,  perhaps,  circum- 
stances are  discovered  connected 
with  each  of  those  operations  deem- 
ed worthy  of  special  record.  Above 
all,  the  change  wrought  in  the  words 
he  utters  is  most  remarkable ;  and 
resembles  the  gift  bestowed  by  the 
good  fairy  upon  some  deserving  little 
girl,  whose  name  we  really  forget, 
so  that  whenever  she  opened  her 
mouth  to  speak,  nothing  but  pearls 
and  diamonds  fell  from  it.  If  such 
august  personages  were  to  reason 
upon  their  two  states  of  being,  their 
surprise  must  sometimes  partake  of 
that  which  was  felt  by  Christophero 
Sly,  when  he  had  to  forget  he  ever 
knew  "  Cicely  Halket,"  and  "  old 
John  Naps  of  Greece ;"  or  ever  said 
he  would  "  present  Marian  Hacket, 
the  fat  alewife  of  Wincot,"  at  "  the 
leet,  because  she  brought  stone  jugs, 
and  no  sealed  quarts." 

Somewhat  of  these  strong  con- 
trasts may  be  found  in  every  acces- 
sion ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
any  monarch  to  present  them  in  a 
more  striking  decree,  than  our  be- 
loved Sovereign  XVjlI'mm  the  Fourth. 
The  transformation  seems  to  have 
lieen  alike  sudden  and  perfect.  Sud- 
den, because  it  took  place  in  H  few 
hour*  only,  (those  which  elapsed  be- 
tween going  to  bed  on  Friday  night, 
JUn«  '25,  as  Dcke  of  Clarence,  and 


getting  up  at  six  o'clock  tho  next 
morning,  no  longer  Duke  of  Cla- 
reiice,  but  Kinir  \\illiam;)  and  per- 
fect, because  from  that  same  mo- 
ment it  appears  to  have  struck  every 
one  with  a  concurrent  and  unani- 
mous conviction  of  its  reality.  We! 
know  what  his  Royal  Highness  was 
during  the  fifty  years,  or  thereabouts, 
that  his  many  princely  virtues,  his 
affable  demeanour,  and  his  intellec- 
tual qualities,  attracted  public  atten- 
tion; we  might  consequently  give  a* 
shrewd  guess  as  to  what  be  would 
have  continued  to  be,  so  long  as  he 
remained  Duke  of  Clarence  ;  but  it 
was  beyond  all  human  calculation  to 
foresee  what  \Yillianithe  Fourth  was 
to  prove.  Nevertheless,  although  the 
fact  be  now  indisputable,  it  is  not  a 
whit  the  less  mysterious  or  incom- 
prehensible ;  for  it  would  be  at  once  • 
peevish  and  illiberal  to  call  it  delu- 
sion, or,  with  the  poet,  ascribe  it  to 
the  influence  of  station  : — 

"  'Tis  from  high  life  high  characters  are' 

drawo  : 

A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  l;i\vn ; 
A  judge  is  just ;  a  chancellor  just«r  still ; 
A  gownman  learn'd  ;  a  bishop — what  you 

will  : 

AViso,  if  a  minister  ;  but,  if  a  king, 
More  wise,  more  leani'd,  more  just,  MOKE 


EVERY  THING  I 


It  is  mortifying  to  reflect,  however, 
that  great,  and  good,  and  beloved, 
and  magnanimous,  and  condescend- 
ing, and  wise,  and  paternal,  and  glo- 
rious, and  popular, and " every  th i ng,"' 
as  his  Majesty  has  proved  himself 
during  his  auspicious  reign  of  six 
weeks,  (all  these  epithets  have  al- 
ready been  bestowed  upon  him,) 
there  is  a  lurking  spirit  ot  envy  and 
detraction,  a  disloyal  and  ungene- 
rous spirit,  (in  quarters  which  might 
be  named,)  on  the  watch  to  pervert 
and  calumniate  these  very  virtues. 
That  the  malignants  will  be  disap- 
pointed— that  their  machinations  will 
be  frustrated — and  that  they  will  be 
made  to  "  digest  the  venom"  of  their, 
own  spleen,  "  though  it  do  split 
them,"  I  most  fervently  hope  and 
most  dutifully  pray.  At  the  same 
time,  as  there  is  nothing  which  so 
surely  tends  to  discomfit  an  enemy, 
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to  fathom  his  plans  and  cripple     affect  to  be  scandalized;  and  that  no- 


his means,  I  shall  avail  myself  ot  my 
knowledge  of  both,  to  throw  a  timely 
shield  between  our  new  King  and 
his  old  friends. 

I  have  seen  it  stated,  for  example, 
in  several  of  the  daily  papers,  with 
a  sort  of  insidious  ostentation,  and 
I  have  heard  the  circumstance  ani- 
madverted upon  in  private  society 
with  fastidious  reprobation,  that  the 
Fitzclarences,  male  and  female,  are 
obtruded  upon  public  notice ;  that 
they  are  brought  within  the  circle  of 
the  court ;  that  Colonel  Fitzclarence 
was  "  dispatched  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  the  continent;"  that  "the  ba- 
rony of  De  Lisle  will  be  conferred 
upon  Mr  Sydney,  son-in-law  to  his 
Majesty;"  that,  "  in  a  private  inter- 
view with  Captain  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence of  the  Royal  Navy,  his  Ma- 
jesty stated  his  intention  of  dining 
on  board  his  ship,"  (the  Pallas,)  add- 
ing, "  here,  my  boy,  is  a  five  hun- 
dred pound  note  to  defray  your  ex 
penses ;"  that "  Colonel  Fitzclarence 
has  been  nominated  by  his  Majesty 
Deputy-ranger  of  Bushy  Park ;"  that 
a  his  Majesty,  accompanied  by  the 
Queen,  Miss  Fitzclarence,  &c.,  left 
Frogmore,  &c.,  in  a  pony  phaeton ;" 
that  "  his  Majesty,  when  Duke  of 
Clarence,  often  expressed  his  deter- 
mination, if  ever  it  were  in  his  power, 
to  bestow  a  peerage  upon  Colonel 
Fitzclarence,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  Heaven 
knows  whether  any,  or  all,  or  none 
of  these  statements,  be  true ;  but  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  so  inde- 
fatigably  made,  is  not  only  too  ob- 
vious, but  too  successful.  There  are 
some  who  already  talk  of  the  immoral- 
ities of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when 
his  natural  children  were  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  peers,  and  whose  descend- 
ants still  sit  in  Parliament  as  heredi- 
tary legislators ;  and  of  the  appoint- 
ments, in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  which 
were  lavished  upon  them.  Others 
injuriously  contrast  the  alleged  con- 
duct of  his  Majesty  with  that  of  our 
late  Sovereign,  who  studiously  ab- 
stained from  parading  his  illegiti- 
mate offspring  in  the  eyes  of  his  sub- 
jects, though  it  is  well  known  lie 
never  neglected  his  paternal  duties 
towards  them.  These  are  among 
the  mischievous  consequences  of 
assertions  made  by  those  who  pre- 
tend to  be  his  Majesty's  friends.  I 
know  it  is -.mere  hypocritical  cant, 
overstrained  prudery,  HI  those  who 


thing  would  be  easier  to  prove  the 
difference  between  Charles  II.  and 
his  Majesty  in  this  respect,  inde- 
pendently of  the  strong  ground  of 
defence  which  may  be  taken  in  re- 
ference to  the  parental  affections  of 
the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
fligate sensuality  of  the  former.  But, 
then,  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  some 
people  comprehend  the  force  of  the 
clearest  reasonings;  while  it  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  regret,  to  see 
our  Sovereign  wantonly  and  mali- 
ciously placed  in  a  situation  to  need 
apology  or  defence.  Besides,  it  must, 
after  all,  be  confessed,  there  are 
causes  which  are  best  served  by  dis- 
creet silence ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
say  no  more. 

It  is  an  old  proverb,  that "  the  King's 
chaff  is  better  than  other  folk's  corn." 
This  may  be  true  for  aught  I  know ; 
but  it  cannot  be  true  that  Kings  deal 
in  nothing  but  chaff;  and  it  is  neither 
just  nor  politic,  consequently,  in  his 
Majesty's  friends,  to  invent  for  his 
Majesty  such  speeches  as  it  is  quite 
impossible  his  Majesty  could  have 
made.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  when  his  Majesty  went 
down  to  Woolwich,  to  review  the  ar- 
tillery and  engineers,  and  happened 
to  go  into  one  of  the  rooms  in  the 
barracks,  where  a  party  of  soldiers' 
wives  were  taking  their  tea,  who  were 
frightened  out  of  their  wits  at  the 
royal  intrusion,  he  would,  after  call- 
ing to  them  in  the  kindest  and  most 
affable  manner  to  remain,  finish  by 
observing,  "  that  if  there  were  no  wo- 
men,there  could  be  no  good  soldiers  ?" 
It  is  not  to  the  physical  truth,  or  the 
philosophical  acumen,  of  this  asser- 
tion that  I  object.  They  are  beyond 
all  dispute.  But  will  it  be  contended, 
that  if  his  Majesty  designed  to  say 
something  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, lie  would  have  baulked  his  own 
design  by  saying  that  which  was  ab- 
surdly inappropriate  ?  Impossible  ! 

Again.  When  Sir  John  Sinclair  was 
introduced  to  kiss  hands  at  the  first 
court  held  by  his  Majesty,  (a  few 
hours  after  his  brother's  death,)  it  is 
pretended  that  he  said  to  him,  "  ia 
the  most  emphatic  manner,"  "  Be  as- 
sured, Sir  John,  I  shall  ever  befriendly 
to  the  Land  of  Cakes  and  agriculture." 
I  know  there  are  some  who  affect  to 
admire  the  frank, unceremonious  sim- 
plicity of  this  style  of  address  ;  sard 
ii- is' .simple  enoUgJi,  I  admit.  But  it 
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i-  too  far  removed  from  that  dignity 
which  is  associated  with  our  idea*  of 
a  Kiuir,  and  therefore  incompatible 
with  the  known  charm-tor  and  habits 
of  our  In-loved  Monarch.  I  would  as 
soon  believe,  it  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
\\ynne,  or  Sir  John  Newport,  had 
kissed  hands,  that  his  Majesty  would 
have  said  to  the  former,  "  Be  assured 
I  shall  ever  he  friendly  to  the  Land 
of  Leeks;"  or  to  the  latter,  "  Be  as- 
sured I  shall  over  bo  friendly  to  the 
Land  of  Pratiet  and  Shillelahs."  I 
am  equally  incredulous,  thank  God, 
and  for  the  same  loyal  reasons,  with 
regard  to  the  statements,  that  our 
(inn-ions  Monarch  takes  a  walk  by 
himself  now  and  then,  through  the 
streets,  "  attired  in  a  black  coat  and 
white  trowsers ;"  that  he  "  prefers  ri- 
diiiLr  on  the  dicky  of  his  carriage  to 
boxing1  himself  within;"  that,  instead 
of  signifying  his  royal  commands,  de- 
siring the  attendance  of  the  friends 
whom  he  honours  with  his  intimacy, 
he  invites  them  after  this  fashion — 
"  G— — ,  come  and  dine  with  me  to- 
day, if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do 
with  yourself ';"  that  he  "  chats  with 
the  guard  in  the  stable-yard;''  that 
when  "  the  loyal  acclamations  of  his 
people  are  heard  at  his  presence,  he 
by  no  means  ir  It  tapers  his  acknowledg- 
ments;" and  that  he  wrote  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Tyrwhitt,  the  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod,  "  Dear  Sir  Tom — I  am  deter- 
mined to  prorogue  the  House  myself 
on  Friday,  so  take  care  to  have  all 
ready."  Neither  can  I  believe,  when 
his  Majesty  received  the  corps  <li/>/o- 
matiyue,  that  upon  their  retiring  from 
the  royal  presence,  he  had  nothing 
better  to  say  to  them  than  "  that  he 
hoped  frequently  to  see  them  at  his 
court,  and  to  find  them  the  bearers 
of  good  news."  These,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  similar  absurdities,  which  are 
in  every  mouth,  have  no  other  origin, 
I  am  persuaded,  than  the  lurking  spi- 
rit of  envy  and  detraction  to  which  1 
h:ue  already  alluded. 

Far  different  are  those  traits  of  the 
royal  mind, (equally  in  every  mouth,) 
which  carry  with  them  their  own 
impress  of  authenticity,  which  are  at 
recognised  as  its  emanations, 
or  worthy  of  being  its  characteristics. 
I  have  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that 
"  Brighton  is  convulsed  \vitb\oy," — in 
absolute  hysteric-  of  loyal  delight, in 
consequence  of  the  "  gracious  mes- 
sage sent  by  its  High  Constable,"  in 


those  few  and  ompathic  word*-- 
"  Tell  the  inhabitants  of  Brighton  that 
I  shall  soon  bo  with  them  ;"  or  that 
Colonel  D'Aguilar  (1  don't  know 
who  he  is)  is  "  the  most  deserving 
object  of  patronage  in  the  whole 
army,"  after  reading  the  following 
conversation  between  him  and  his 
Majesty  at  the  horse  Guards :  "  \\  hat 
service  have  you  seen  ?"  The  gallant 
Colonel  was  in  the  middle  of  his  an- 
swer— "Well,  Colonel,  that  will  do 
— that  will  do — I'll  take  care  of  you. 
How  many  children  have  you  ?" — 
u  Three."—"  I'll  take  care  of  them. 
too;  the  eldest  shall  be  one  of  my 
pages."  Happy  Colonel  D'Aguilar  I 
Had  you  no  brothers  and  sisters — no 
uncles  and  aunts — no  cousins — no- 
thin?  but  yourself  and  three  children 
for  his  most  gracious  Majesty  to  take 
care  of  ?  What  a  mere  luncheon,  in 
the  way  of  benevolence,  to  set  be- 
fore the  royal  appetite  !  It  is  said, 
however,  the  gallant  Colonel  was  BO 
overpowered  by  the  unexpected  kind- 
ness,  that  he  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing, in  the  words  of  Macduft' — "  What ! 
all  my  pretty  ones  V  Did  you  say 
all  ?" 

It  would  be  tedious,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  mention  every  circumstance 
that  has  happened  since  the  26th  of 
June,  confirmatory  of  my  hypothesis, 
as  to  the  transformation  effected  by 
passing  from  the  expectancy  of  a 
crown  to  the  possession  of  it.  I  shall 
select  a  few,  however;  but  first,  I 
must  advert  to  one  fact  by  itself,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  exactly  under 
what  general  head  it  can  be  classed. 
I  allude  to  the  pilosity  of  chin  which 
used  to  distinguish  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cum- 
berland. "  They  have  been  the  first," 
we  are  informed, "to  testify  their  re- 
spect to  his  Majesty's  wishes,"  by 
bein<;  clean  shaved.  Our  admiration 
may  here  be  divided:  between  the 
fraternal  affection  of  the  two  illus- 
trious indh  iduals.and  the  minute  ob- 
jects which  find  a  place  in  his  Majes- 
ty's mind,  amid  all  the  vast  and  so- 
lemn cares  of  sovereignty.  And  now 
for  my  selection. 

During  the  many  years  there  was 
a  Duke  of  Clarence,  we  knew  nothing 
— po>itively  nothing — about  the  fol- 
lowing curious  facts,  all  of  which 
have  been  duly  ascertained,  and  dili- 
gently promulgated,  since  the  memo- 
rable U6th  of  June,  His  Majesty 
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rises  at  eight  o'clock — breakfasts  at 
nine — half  an  hour  after  goes  into  his 
library — eats  a  hearty  luncheon  at 
two — cares  little  for  dinner — drinks 
about  a  pint  of  small  sherry — seldom 
eats  of  any  made  dish — has  dischar- 
ged three  French  cooks,  because  he 
is  "  perfectly  satisfied  with  English 
fare" — amuses  himself  in  cheerful 
conversation  with  men  of  all  parties 
when  not  engaged  in  business — goes 
to  bed  early — and  is  constitutionally 
subject  to  the  asthma — but  "  may 
live  to  a  very  old  age,"  which  God 
grant !  Moreover,  his  Majesty  "  has 
cast  aside  his  French  kid  gloves,  and 
wears  Woodstock  doe ;"  has  "  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  of  the  most 
unqualified  regard  towards  the  Esta- 
blished Church ;"  was  pleased  to  say, 
in  the  presence  of  several  prelates, 
that  "  he  wished  to  impress  upon 
them  a  firm  conviction,  that  of  all  the 
Sovereigns  who  had  preceded  him  on 
the  throne  of  England,  not  one  would 
be  found  to  exceed  him  in  regard  for 
the  church ;"  has  "  commanded  the 
orders  requiring  officers  of  the  Navy 
to  wear  white  breeches,  &c.,  to  be  an- 
nulled," from  a  "just  sense  of  what 
confers  real  splendour  on  the  throne," 
and  a  "  kind  consideration  for  the 
means  of  individuals ;"  intends  to 
"  throw  open  the  walks  and  drives 
of  Windsor  Great  Park ;"  has  "  or- 
dered a  passage  to  be  made  from 
Waterloo  Place  to  St  James's  Park," 
for  which  the  House  of  Commons 
gave  his  Majesty  three  cheers,  when 
Sir  Robert  Peel  assured  it,  in  his 
gravest  manner,  that  the  munificent 
act  was  positively,  however  incredi- 
ble it  might  seem,  "  the  spontaneous 
suggestion  of  his  Majesty  himself, 
without  the  aid  of  any  of  his  Mini- 
sters ! !"  that  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
"  he  pronounced  the  responses  in 
an  audible  tone,  and  seemed  to  pay 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  ser- 
mon ;"  that  at  a  review  in  Hyde 
Park,  he  "  commanded  the  guards  by 
no  means  to  injure  the  people,  and, 
in  particular,  to  take  care  of  the  fe- 
males ;"  that  at  the  levee,  he  told  Sir 
Alured  Clarke  "  he  was  happy  to  see 
him,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  communicating  to  him  in  person 
that  he  should  be  made  a  field-mar- 
shal on  Friday;"  that  he  read  the 
speech  from  the  throne  "  with  asto- 
nishing energy,  emphasis,  and  almost 
exultation,"  "as  if  "  he  wished  the 


public  to  know  and  feel,  a  royal 
speech  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  a  mere  state  ceremony,  but 
as  the  sacred  pledge  of  a  constitu- 
tional sovereign  to  his  people ;"  that 
"  with  the  affability  and  condescen- 
sion for  which  he  has  ever  been  distin- 
guished," he  was  pleased  to  address 
one  of  his  dinner  guests,  (in  London) 
thus : — "  Though  we  shall  be  some- 
what farther  apart,  if  you  will  come 
and  see  me  at  Windsor,  I  daresay  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  you  a  bed  in  the 
Castle;"  and,  lastly,  that  when  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  called  upon  him  at 
Bushy,  (I  believe  on  the  very  26th 
of  June,  or  soon  after,)  as  his  Grace 
was  leaving,  his  Majesty,  in  the  most 
familiar  manner  possible,  said, "  You 
have  not  seen  the  Queen ;"  then  ring- 
ing the  bell,  "Tell  the  Queen,"  he 
added,  to  the  servant  who  answered, 
"that  I  want  to  speak  with  her." 

If  it  had  so  happened  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  dropped  from  the  clouds  on 
the  26th  of  June,  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  government  of  these  realms, 
as  William  the  Fourth, — if  we  had 
never  known  or  heard  of  such  a  per- 
son till  that  day,  then  it  would  be  na- 
tural enough  that  every  thing  he  said 
and  did  should  be  observed,  by  those 
who  heard  or  saw  him,  and  listened 
to  with  eager  curiosity,  by  those  who 
had  no  opportunities  of  either.  But 
when  we  know  that  the  William  the 
Fourth  of  the  month  of  July,  was 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  of  the  month 
of  June,  and  not  of  that  month  only, 
but  of  the  last  fifty  years  nearly,  there 
is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the 
sudden  change,  except  from  that  me- 
tamorphosis which  is  wrought  in  the 
head,  by  putting  a  crown  on  the  head. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  wish  that  these 
transformations  were  the  only  fea- 
tures of  the  new  reign  that  challenge 
observation.  But  they  are  not  so : 
And  if,  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I 
assume  a  graver  tone,  it  is  because 
(to  my  mind,  at  least)  the  subjects 
themselves  are  of  a  graver  character. 
I  own,  too,  when  I  see  William  tire 
Fourth  specially  singled  out  for  un- 
qualified praise  by  such  persons  as 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr  Brougham, 
and  Mr  Hunt,  I  am  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  pause,  and  to  examine,  not 
merely  what  are  the  peculiar  merits 
which  distinguish  his  Majesty  from 
his  late  royal  brother  and  father, 
(neither  of  whom 'was  so  fortunate 
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as  to  obtain  these  zealous  panegy- 
rics) but  whether  tin-re  may  not  In- 
just  cause  to  doubt  the  real  value 
of  merits  \vliirli  are  of  a  quality  to 
win  applause  from  such  eulogists. 
We  are  already  blest  with  a  Tory 
Administration  acting  upon  Whig 
principles,  according  to  my  Lord 
Darlington ;  and  we  may  be  upon  the 
ere  of  a  discovery  equally  profound 
with  regard  to  the  crown. 

Far,  very  far,  be  it  from  me  to  im- 
pute to  the  royal  mind  the  intention 
of  doing  that  which  seems,  however, 
to  be  the  legitimate  conclusion,  from 
the  things  that  are  done  ;  I  mean  a 
desire  of  indirectly  stigmatizing  cer- 
tain acts  of  the  last  reig.n  by  an  al- 
most indecorous  haste  in  reversing 
them  in  the  present.  That  the  re- 
versal has  taken  place,  in  manifold 
instances,  (some  of  them  trivial 
enough,  but  therefore  the  more  seem- 
ingly indicative  of  premeditation,) 
cannot  be  denied;  while  the  con- 
struction put  upon  it  is  equally  un- 
deniable. It  is  very  true,  a  sove- 
reign may  observe  too  much  state — 
be  may  maintain  too  austere  and  ce- 
remonious a  reserve — he  may  live  in 
too  great  seclusion ; — all  these,  per- 
haps, were  the  faults  of  George  IV. ; 
— but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  er- 
ror is  signal  and  mischievous  which 
mistakes  for  their  dignified  converse, 
not  a  relaxation,  but  an  abjuration 
almost,  of  all  the  imposing  attributes 
of  majesty.  The  times  are  passed 
in  which  any  "  divinity"  is  supposed 
"  to  hedge  a  king;"  and  they  have 
been  succeeded  by  an  age,  in  which 
there  is  a  much  greater  disposition 
to  scrutinize  the  utility,  than  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  necessity,  of  that  costly 
affair,  a  monarchy.  Hence,  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  monarchy,  when 
any  attempt  is  made  to  abridge  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  by  applying 
the  principle  of  economy  to  tne  in- 
come of  the  civil  list,  zealously  and 


wisely  resist  the  attempt,  on  the 
Around  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  monarchy  itself  to 
Mirround  it  with  adequate  pomp  and 
splendour.  But  why,  it  will  surely 
be  asked  in  the  next  Parliament, 
when  the  future  amount  of  the  civil 
list  is  discussed,  why  continue  this 
magnificent  scale  of  expenditure, 
when  the  throne  is  happily  tilled  by 
a  sovereign  of  such  primitive  and 
simple  habits,  that  it  is  his  delight, 
on  every  possible  occasion,  to  lay 
aside  the  royalties  of  his  august  sta- 
tion; a  sovereign  who  prefers  to 
walk  out  alone,  unattended  by  lords, 
grooms,  or  equerries ;  who  takes  his 
unostentatious  seat  in  the  dicky  of 
his  own  carriage;  who  break  fa  -t>, 
dines,  and  sups  in  the  most  friendly 
way  with  this  or  that  minister,  or 
this  or  that  acquaintance — even  my 
Lord  Holland — and  who  shews,  in 
every  thing,  a  decided  predilection 
for  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of 
private  life  ?  And  if  these  questions 
be  asked,  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  an- 
swer them,  as  it  would  be  to  prove 
that  the  true  interests  of  the  throne 
are  consulted  in  shewing  how  use- 
less and  cumbersome  are  its  trap- 
pings ;  or  its  true  dignity  maintained 
m  paying  morning  and  evening  visits 
to  the  King  of  Wlrtemberg  at  a  com- 
mon tavern,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
waiters  and  delight  of  the  chamber- 
maids. *  It  was  not  thus  George  IV., 
when  Prince  Regent,  did  the  honours 
of  a  British  monarch  to  his  illustri- 
ous visitors,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  their  dis- 
tinguished suite  of  princes  and  vic- 
torious generals.  These  amiable 
condescensions  naturally  charm  the 
populace;  but  the  populace  is  alike 
tickle  and  vulgar  m  its  tastes,  and 
when  the  first  novelty  of  popping 
upon  a  king  at  the  corner  of  every 
street  has  worn  off,  it  will  sicken  at 
the  repetition.  That  populace,  too, 


*  I  find  tln>  following  almost  incredible  statement  in  the  papers:  "  About  half 
past  four,  (Wednesday,  July  ^8,  after  holdmg  a  levee,)  the  King,  attended  by  Lord 
Glenlyon  and  Lord  (  ..mluTim-re,  went  to  Grillon's  hotel  to  take  leave  of  the  King 
of  Wirtomberg,  but  his  Majesty  was  absent ! !  !"  and  so  his  Britannic  Majesty's  horses 
turned  their  tails,  and  went  home  again;  just  as  a  doctor's  lady  might  have  dime 
who  paid  a  morning  visit  to  Mrs  ShuAlebottom,  the  wife  of  Mr  ShulUebottom  the 
tlentKt.  How  Mr  Grillon  himself,  if  there  be  such  a  person,  must  have  wondered! 
and  more  ••sperially  as  he  doubtless  knew  that  the  King  of  Wirtcmberg  had  gone  to 
the  levee,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  his  leave ;  a  circumstance  which  exone- 
rates his  Majesty  from  any  charge  of  disrespect,  as  he  could  not  expect  a  second  leave- 
taking  at  the  hotel. 
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has  a  shrewd  discerning  quality  of 
its  own.  I  heard  an  adust  carpenter, 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  to  whom  one  of 
his  companions  had  been  giving  some 
account  of  the  royal  ubiquity  and 
locomotive  energies,  very  quietly 
remark,  "  I  think  his  Majesty  is  just 
as  fond  of  shewing  himself  because 
he  is  a  king,  as  I  should  be,  for  a  bit, 
if  they  were  to  make  a  king  of  me." 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  too!  he  has 
been  restored  to  honours  of  which 
he  was  deprived,  and,  as  I  think, 
justly  deprived,  by  the  late  King.  A 
vindictive  sovereign,  or  a  stern  and 
severe  ministry,  would  have  dealt 
less  leniently  with  him.  Never  did 
an  officer,  holding  his  Majesty's  com- 
mission, commit  a  grosser  outrage — 
a  more  flagrant  insult,  than  he  did  on 
the  memorable  occasion  of  the  fune- 
ral of  Queen  Caroline.  Yet,  within 
a  month  of  his  death,  whom  he  so 
outraged  and  insulted,  he  is  reinsta- 
ted !  Why,  I  again  ask,  are  these 
things  done  ?  In  what  spirit  are  they 
done  ?  What  is  the  opinion  tb,ey  are 
meant  to  convey  ?  What  popularity 
is  sought  to  be  raised,  in  derision  and 
contempt,  as  it  were,  over  the  grave 
of  George  IV.  ?  I  put  these  questions 
with  the  less  hesitation,  hecause  I 
find  the  restoration  of  the  "  starless 
knight"  has  been  the  act  of  his  Majes- 
ty's responsible  advisers;  the  same 
advisers,  I  presume,  that  counselled 
the  general  order  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  (July  28th,)  appointing  "  Co- 
lonel George  Fitzclarence  Deputy 
Adjutant-General  to  the  Forces  !" 
It-  has  heen  publicly  stated,  and,  as 
the  statement  remains  uncontradjct- 
ed,  it  is  doubtless  authentic,  that 
when  Lieutenant-  General  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  was  presented  to  the  King  at 
the  levee,  his  Majesty,  "  after  sha- 
king him  cordially  by  the  hand,"  was 
thanked  by  Sir  Robert  in  a  short 
speech  for  his  kindness  and  gracious 
condescension  in  restoring  him  to 
his  rank  in  the  army.  "  His  Majesty," 
s  lys  the  account,  "  who  continued  to 
hold  Sir  Robert  by  the  hand,  address- 
ed him  thus :  '  Sir  Robert,  do  not 
thank  me — I  never  tell  an  untruth. 
[Was  there  an  emphasis,  I  wonder, 
upon  the  /,  to  mark  any  distinction 
as  to  royal  untruths  r]  Your  resto- 
ration was  so  strongly  recommended 
to  me  by  my  ministers,  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  comply ;  for  God  forbid 
that  I  should  ever  "stand  in  the  way 
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of  the  favours  of  the  crown  to  a  brave 
officer.  I  have  now  the  satisfaction 
of  congratulating  you  on  your  resto» 
ration,  because  I  know,  that  if  ever 
your  services  should  be  wanted,  I 
shall  find  in  you  a  brave  officer,  and 
a  loyal  subject !' " 

It  was  certainly  as  honourable  to 
his  Majesty's  feelings,  as  it  is  credit- 
able to  his  high  moral  sense  never 
to  tell  an  untruth,  thus  to  give  the 
credit  where  it  was  due — to  his  mi- 
nisters :  as  his  ministers,  on  a  former 
occasion,  (delightful  reciprocation  of 
candour  !)  gave  his  Majesty  all  the 
credit  of  having  ordered  a  passage 
to  be  made  from  St  James's  Park  to 
Waterloo  Place.  But  let  that  pass. 
Who  are  the  ministers  that  so 
strongly  recommended  to  William 
the  Fourth  the  restoration  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  ?  The  very  same 
ministers,  (with  few  exceptions,  and 
those  unimportant,)  who  as  strongly 
recommended  to  George  IV.  that  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  should  be  deprived 
of  his  rank.  Consistent  counsellors ! 
Obsequious  advisers  !  If  you  did 
your  duty  to  your  dead  master,  you 
have  betrayed  it  to  your  living  one. 
If  you  have  advised  justice  in  1830, 
you  advised  injustice  in  1821.  But 
perhaps  you  have  an  escape  from 
this'  dilemma — worthy  of  the  di- 
lemma itself— and  are  prepared  to 
say,  Sir  Robert  has  been  sufficiently 
punished  for  his  offence ;  like  a 
criminal  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
transportation,  who,  having  served 
out  his  sentence,  is  entitled  to  re- 
turn to  that  society  from  which  he 
had  been  banished.  If  this  be  your 
defence,  tell  me  how  long  is  it  since 
you  made  the  discovery — and  how 
much  longer  you  might  have  lived 
without  making  the  discovery,  had  it 
pleased  Heaven  to  spare  the  monarch 
we  have  lost  ? 

But,  "  is  there  no  sequel  at  the 
heels"  of  these  things  ?  Would  I 
had  the  power  to  make  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cabinet,  turn  their  thoughts  inside 
out.  Then  should  we  see  thoso 
secret  springs,  whose  true  move- 
ments, however,  are  sufficiently  de- 
noted to  my  mind  in  what  is  visible. 
Then  should  we  behold  the  attain- 
ment of  political  objects,  the  reten- 
tion of  power,  the  enjoyment  of  place, 
balanced  against  servile  subserviency 
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to  frivolous  whims  and  puerile  ca-  now  a  King  of  England,  and  not  the 
price.  Then  should  we  know  the  real  King;  of  a  faction  ;"  that  the  "  present 
cause  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  restoni-  Kinir,  in  the  short  time  he  has  been 
tion;  of  his  Royal  HighiH'i-s  the  Duke  upon  the  tin-one  of  his  forefather-, 
of  Sussex's  reappearance  at  court,  has  displayed  more  true  English  feel- 
after  an  eclipse  of  nearly  twenty  ing  than  has  heen  displayed  by  any 
years ;  of  the  promotion  and  intro-  British  sovereign  for  reigns  past." 
duction  of  the  Fitzclarences ;  of  that  (Poh  !)  Hunt  may  say  the  same 
round  of  festivities,  paradings,  visit-  things — Brougham,  in  talking  to  the 
ings,  and  court  gaieties,  triumphing,  Yorkshire  freeholders,  may  dilate 
(in  bitter  mockery  of  all  our  bet-  upon  the  glorious  beginnings  u  of 
ter  feelings)  the  state  grief  of  the  the  new  reign"— yet,  a  ministry  es- 
morning,  where  an  address  of  condo-  sentially  weak  in  itself,  and  render- 
lence  is  to  be  replied  to,  with  the  ed  still  weaker  by  its  divisions  and 
merriment  of  the  evening,  when  the  heart-burnings,  will  not  be  able  to 
palace  rings  with  rejoicings ;  and  of  stand  against  public  opinion,  singly 
that  ceaseless  exhibition  in  the  pub-  supported  by  the  King's  countenance, 
lie  eye,  from  parade  to  parade,  from  The  Parliament  you  have  to  meet, 
levee  to  levee,  and  from  Apsley  will  not  be  the  Parliament,  thank  God! 
House  to  Downing  Street,  Whitehall,  which  assisted  you  in  breaking  in  up- 
and  Privy  Gardens.  But  it  will  all  on  the  Constitution ! 
fail.  Burdett  may  tell  us,  "  we  have  THE  SILENT  MEMBER. 
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God  gave  him  reverence  of  lawg, 

Yet  stirring  blood  in  Freedom'*  cause— 

A  spirit  to  his  rocks  akin. 

The  eye  of  the  hawk,  and  the  fire  therein ! 

COLXTtTDGK. 


SINGING  of  the  free  blue  sky, 
And  the  wild-flower  glens  that  lie 
Far  amidst  the  ancient  hills, 
Which  the  fountain-music  fills ; 
Singing  of  the  snow-peaks  bright, 
And  the  royal  eagle's  flight, 
And  the  courage  and  the  grace 
Foster'd  by  the  chamois-chase ; 
In  his  fetters,  day  by  day, 
So  the  Shepherd-poet  lay. 

Wlierefore,  from  a  dungeon-cell 
Did  those  notes  of  freedom  swell, 
Breathing  sadness  not  their  own, 
Forth  with  every  Alpine  tone  ? 
Wherefore  ! — can  a  tyrant's  ear 
Brook  the  mountain-winds  to  hear, 
When  each  blast  goes  pealing  by 
With  a  song  of  liberty  ? 

Darkly  hung  th'  oppressor's  hand 
O'er  the  Shepherd-poet's  land ; 
Sounding  there  the  waters  gush'd, 
While  the  lip  of  man  was  hush'd ; 
There  the  falcon  pierced  the  cloud, 
While  the  fiery  heart  was  bow'd: 
But  this  might  not  long  endure, 
Whore  the  mountain-homes  were  pure; 
And  a  valiant  voice  arose, 
Thrilling  all  the  silent  snows  j 
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His — now  singing  far  and  lone, 

Where  the  young  breeze  ne'er  was  known ; 

Singing  of  the  glad  blue  sky, 

Wildly — and  how  mournfully  I 

Are  none  but  the  Wind  and  the  Lammer-Geyer 
To  be  free  where  the  hills  unto  heaven  aspire  ? 
Is  the  soul  of  song  from  the  deep  glens  past, 
Now  that  their  Poet  is  chain'd  at  last  ? — 
Think  of  the  mountains,  and  deem  not  so ! 
Soon  shall  each  blast  like  a  clarion  blow ! 
Yes !  though  forbidden  be  every  word 
Wherewith  that  Spirit  the  Alps  hath  stirr'd, 
Yet  even  as  a  buried  stream  thro'  earth 
Rolls  on  to  another  and  brighter  birth, 
So  shall  the  voice  that  hath  seem'd  to  die, 
Burst  forth  with  the  Anthem  of  Liberty ! 

And  another  power  is  moving 

In  a  bosom  fondly  loving : — 

Oh  !  a  sister's  heart  is  deep, 

And  her  spirit  strong  to  keep 

Each  light  link  of  early  hours, 

All  sweet  scents  of  childhood's  flowers  ! 

Thus  each  lay  by  Erni  sung, 

Rocks  and  crystal  caves  among, 

Or  beneath  the  linden-leaves, 

Or  the  cabin's  vine-hung  eaves, 

Rapid  though  as  bird-notes  gushing, 

Transient  as  a  wan  cheek's  flushing, 

Each  in  young  Teresa's  breast 

Left  its  fiery  words  impress'd ; 

Treasured  there  lay  every  line, 

As  a  rich  book  on  a  hidden  shrine. 

Fair  was  that  lone  girl,  and  meek, 

With  a  pale  transparent  cheek, 

And  a  deep-fringed  violet  eye 

Seeking  in  sweet  shade  to  lie, 

Or,  if  raised  to  glance  above, 

Dim  with  its  own  dews  of  love  j 

And  a  pure,  Madonna  brow, 

And  a  silvery  voice,  and  low, 

Like  the  echo  of  a  flute, 

Even  the  last,  ere  all  be  mute. 

But  a  loftier  soul  was  seen 

In  the  orphan  sister's  mien, 

From  that  hour  when  chains  defiled 

Him,  the  high  Alps'  noble  child. 

Tones  in  her  quivering  voice  awoke, 

As  if  a  harp  of  battle  spoke ; 

Light,  that  seem'd  born  of  an  eagle's  nest, 

Flash'd  from  her  soft  eyes,  unrepress'd ; 

And  her  form,  like  a  spreading  water-flower, 

When  its  frail  cup  swells  with  a  sudden  shower, 

Seem'd  all  dilated  with  love  and  pride, 

And  grief  for  that  brother,  her  young  heart's  guide. 

Well  might  they  love ! — those  two  had  grown 

Orphans  together  and  alone  : 

The  silence  of  the  Alpine  sky 

Had  hush'd  their  hearts  to  piety; 

The  turf,  o'er  their  dead  mother  laid, 

Had  been  their  altar  when  they  pray'd ',       ':„ 

There,  more  in  tenderness  than  woe, 

The  stars  had  seen  their  young  tears  flow? 
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The  clouds,  in  spirit-like  descent, 
Tteir  deep  thoughts  by  one  touch  had  lil»>nt, 
And  the  wild  storms  link'd  them  to  each  other — 
How  dear  can  peril  make  a  brother ! 

Now  is  their  hearth  a  forsaken  spot, 
The  vine  waves  unpruned  o'er  their  mountain-cot; 
Away,  in  that  holy  affection's  might, 
The  maideu  is  gone,  like  a  breeze  of  the  night ; — 
She  is  gone  forth  alone,  but  her  lighted  face, 
Filliiig  with  soul  every  secret  place, 
Hath  a  dower  from  heaven,  and  a  gift  of  sway, 
To  arouse  brave  hearts  in  its  hidden  way, 
Like  the  sudden  flinging  forth  on  high, 
Of  a  banner  that  startlcth  silently  ! 
She  hath  wander' d  through  many  a  hamlet-vale, 
Telling  its  children  her  brother's  tale; 
And  the  strains,  by  his  spirit  pour'd  away, 
Freely  as  fountains  might  shower  their  spray, 
From  her  fervent  lip  a  new  life  have  caught, 
And  a  power  to  kindle  yet  bolder  thought ; 
.  While  sometimes  a  melody,  all  her  own, 
Like  a  gush  of  tears  in  its  plaintive  tone, 
May  be  heard  'midst  the  lonely  rocks  to  flow, 
Clear  through  the  water-chimes — clear,  yet  low. 

"  Thou'rt  not  where  wild  flowers  wave 
O'er  crag  and  sparry  cave  ; 
Thou'rt  not  where  pines  are  sounding, 
Or  joyous  torrents  bounding — 

Alas,  my  brother ! 

"  Thou'rt  not  where  green,  on  high, 
The  brighter  pastures  lie; 
Ev'n  those,  thine  own  wild  places, 
Bear  of  our  rhain  dark  traces : 

Alas,  my  brother ! 

"  Far  hath  the  sunbeam  spread, 
Nor  found  thy  lonely  bed ; 
Long  hath  the  fresh  wind  sought  thee, 
Nor  one  sweet  whisper  brought  thee — 
Alas,  my  brother ! 

• 

"  Thou,  that  for  joy  wert  born, 
Free  as  the  wings  of  morn ! 
Will  aught  thy  young  life  cherish, 
Where  the  Al'pine  rose  would  perish? 
Alas,  my  brother ! 

"  Canst  tliou  be  singing  still, 

As  once  on  every  lull  i 

la  not  thy  soul  forsaken, 

And  the  bright  gift  from  thee  taken  ? — 

Alas,  alas,  my  brother  !" 

And  WOK  the  bright  gift  from  the  captive  fled  '" 
Like  the  fire  on  his  hearth,  was  his  spirit  dead  ": 
Not  so !— but  as  rooted  in  stillness  deep,       ,ft1 — 
The  pure  stream-lily  its  place  will  keep,         ^_ 
Though  its  tearful  urns  to  the  blast  may  quiver, 
While  the  red  waves  rush  down  the  foaming  river, 
So  freedom's  faith  in  his  bosom  lay, 
Trembling,  yet  not  to  be  borne  away ! 
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He  thought  of  the  Alps  and  their  breezy  air, 

And  felt  that  hie  country  no  chains  might  bear  ; 

He  thought  of  the  hunter's  haughty  life, 

And  knew  there  must  yet  be  noble  strife ; 

But,  oh  !  when  he  thought  of  that  orphan  maid, 

His  high  heart  melted — he  wept  and  pray'd  ! 

For  he  saw  her  not  as  she  moved  e'en  then, 

A  wakener  of  heroes  in  every  glen, 

With  a  glance  inspired  which  no  grief  could  tame, 

Bearing  on  Hope  like  a  torch's  flame, 

While  the  strengthening  voice  of  mighty  wrongs 

Gave  echoes  back  to  her  thrilling  songs ; 

But  his  dreams  were  fill'd  by  a  haunting  tone, 

Sad  as  a  sleeping  infant's  moan  ; 

And  his  soul  was  pierc'd  by  a  mournful  eye, 

Which  look'd  on  it— oh  !  how  beseechingly  ! 

And  there  floated  past  him  a  fragile  form, 

With  a  willowy  droop,  as  beneath  the  storm ; 

Till  wakening  in  anguish,  his  faint  heart  strove 

In  vain  with  its  burden  of  helpless  love  ! 

— Thus  woke  the  dreamer  one  weary  night — 

There  flash'd  through  his  dungeon  a  swift  strong  light ; 

He  sprang  up — he  climb'd  to  the  grating-bars, 

— It  was  not  the  rising  of  moon  or  stars, 

But  a  signal  flame  from  a  peak  of  snow, 

Rock'd  through  the  dark  skies,  to  and  fro  ! 

There  shot  forth  another — another  still — 

A  hundred  answers  of  hill  to  hill ! 

Tossing  like  pines  in  the  tempest's  way, 

Joyously,  wildly,  the  bright  spires  play, 

And  each  is  hail'd  with  a  pealing  shout, 

For  the  high  Alps  waving  their  banners  out ! 

Erni,  young  Erni !  the  land  hath  risen ! 

— Alas !  to  be  lone  in  thy  narrow  prison  ! 

Those  free  streamers  glancing,  and  thou  not  there ! 

— Is  the  moment  of  rapture,  or  fierce  despair  ? 

— Hark !  there's  a  tumult  that  shakes  his  cell, 

At  the  gates  of  the  mountain  citadel ! 

Hark  !  a  clear  voice  through  the  rude  sounds  ringing ! 

— Doth  he  know  the  strain,  and  the  wild,  sweet  singing  ? 

"  There  may  not  long  be  fetters, 

Where  the  cloud  is  earth's  array, 
And  the  bright  floods  leap  from  cave  and  steep, 

Like  a  hunter  on  the  prey  ! 

"  There  may  not  long  be  fetters, 

Where  the  white  Alps  have  their  towers; 

Unto  eagle-homes,  if  the  arrow  comes, 
The  chain  is  not  for  ours !" 

It  is  she ! — She  is  come  like  a  day-spring  beam, 
She  that  so  mournfully  shadow'd  his  dream  ! 
With  her  shining  eyes  and  her  buoyant  form, 
She  is  come !  her  tears  on  his  cheek  are  warm 
And  O !  the  thrill  in  that  weeping  voice  ! 
"  My  brother,  my  brother !  come  forth,  rejoice ! 

kfisfr  .(:  silij 

—Poet !  the  land  of  thy  love  is  free, 
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CHAP.  It 

Cancer ;—  The  Dentist  and  the  Comedian  ;—A  Scholar's  Death-Bed  /— 
Preparing  for  the  House  ; — Duelling. 


ONE  often  hears  of  the  great  firm- 
ness of  the  female  sex,  and  their 
powers  of  enduring  a  degree  of 

Ehysical  pain  which  would  utterly 
reak  down  the  stubborn  strength  of 
man.     An  interesting  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  remark  wnl  be  found  in 
the  short  narrative  immediately  fol- 
lowing.   The  event  made  a  strong 
impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time, 
and  I  thought  it  well  worthy  of  an 
entry  in  my  Diary. 
I  had  for  several  months  been  in 

constant  attendance  on  a  Mrs  St , 

a  young  married  lady,  of  consider- 
able family  and  fortune,  who  was 
the  victim  of  that  terrible  scourge  of 
the  female  sex — a  cancer.  To  great 
personal  attractions,  she  added  un- 
common sweetness  of  disposition : 
and  the  fortitude  with  wnich  she 
submitted  to  the  agonizing  inroads 
of  her  malady,  together  with  her 
ardent  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
such  temporary  alleviations  as  her 
anxious  medical  attendants  could 
supply,  contributed  to  inspire  me 
with  a  very  lively  interest  in  her  fate. 
I  can  conscientiously  say,  that  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  attendance, 
I  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint 
fall  from  her,  nor  witnessed  any  in- 
dications of  impatience  or  irritability. 
I  found  her,  one  morning,  stretch- 
ed on  the  crimson  sofa  in  the  draw- 
ing room ;  and  though  her  pallid  fea- 
tures, and  gently  corrugated  eye- 
brows, evidenced  the  intense  agony 
she  was  suffering,— on  my  enquiring 
what  sort  of  a  night  she  had  passed, 
she  replied  in  a  calm  but  tremu- 
lous tone,  "  Oh,  Doctor,  I  have  had 
a  dreadful  night — but  I  am  glad  Cap- 
tain St was  not  with  me — for 

it  would  have  made  him  very  wretch- 
ed !"  At  that  moment  a  fine  flaxen- 
haired  little  boy,  her  first  and  only 
rhild,  came  running  into  the  room, 
hi*  blue  laughing  eyes  glittering  with 
innocent  merriment.  I  took  him  on 
my  knee,  and  amused  him  with  my 
watch,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
disturb  his  mother,  The  poor  suf- 


ferer, after  gazing  on  him  with  an 
air  of  intense  fondness  for  some 
moments,  suddenly  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hand  (oh,  how  slender — • 
how  snowy — howalmost  transparent 
was  it ! )— and  I  presently  saw  the  tears 
trickling  through  her  fingers — but 
she  uttered  not  a  word.  There  was 
the  mother  ! — The  aggravated  malig- 
nity of  her  disorder  rendered  an  ope- 
ration at  length  inevitable.  The  emi- 
nent surgeon,  who,  jointly  with  my- 
self, was  in  regular  attendance  on 
her,  feelingly  communicated  the  in- 
telligence, and  asked  whether  she 
thought  she  had  fortitude  enough  to 
submit  to  an  operation.  She  assured 
him,  with  a  sweet  smile  of  resigna- 
tion, that  she  had  for  some  time  been 
suspecting  as  much,  and  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  submit  to  it — but  on 
two  conditions — that  her  husband 
(who  was  then  at  sea)  should  not 
be  informed  of  it  till  it  was  over; 
and  that  during  the  operation  she 
should  not  be  in  any  wise  bound,  or 
blindfolded.  Her  calm  and  decisive 
manner,  convinced  me  that  remon- 
strance would  be  useless.  Sir  • 
looked  at  me  with  a  doubtful  air. 
She  observed  it ;  and  said,  "  I  sec 

what  you  are  thinking,  Sir ;  but 

I  hope  to  shew  you  that  a  woman 
has  more  courage  than  you  seem 
willing  to  give  lier  credit  for."  In 
short,  after  the  surgeon  had  acquies- 
ced in  the  latter  condition — to  wliirh 
he  had  especially  demurred — a  day 
was  fixed  for  the  operation — sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  Mrs  St 's  state 

of  health.  When  the  Wednesday 
arrived,  it  was  with  some  agitation 

that  I  entered  Sir 's  carnage,  in 

company  with  himself,  and  his  senior 

pupil,  Mr .   I  could  scarce  avoid 

a  certain  nervous  tremor — unpro- 
fessional as  it  may  seem — when  I 
saw  the  servant  place  the  operating 
case  on  the  seat  of  the  carriage. 
"  Are  you  sure  you  have  every  thing 

ready,  Mr '?"  enquired  Sir , 

with  a  calm  and  bustness-like  air, 
which  somewhat  irritated  me,  On 
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being  assured  of  the  affirmative,  and 
after  cautiously  casting  his  eye  over 
the  case  of  instruments,*  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  we  drove  off. 

We  arrived  at  Mrs  St 's, — who 

resided  a  few  miles  from  town, — 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  were  immediately  ushered  into 
the  room  in  which  the  operation  was 
to  be  performed — a  back  parlour, 
the  window  of  which  looked  into  at 
beautiful  garden.  I  shall  be  pardon- 
ed, I  hope,  for  acknowledging,  that 
the  glimpse  I  caught  of  the  pale  and 
disordered  countenance  of  the  ser- 
vant, as  he  retired,  after  shewing  us 
into  the  room,  somewhat  disconcert- 
ed me ;  for  in  addition  to  the  deep 
interest  I  felt  in  the  fate  of  the  lovely 
sufferer,  I  had  always  an  abhorrence, 
for  the  operative  part  of  the  profes- 
sion, which  many  years  of  practice 
did  not  suffice  to  remove.  The 
necessary  arrangements  being  at 
length  completed, — consisting  of  a 
hateful  array  of  instruments, — cloths, 
— sponge, — warm  water,  &c.,  &c., — 
a  message  was  sent  to  Mrs  St— — , 
to  inform  her  all  was  ready. 

Sir was  just  making  a  jocular 

and  not  very  well-timed  allusion  to 
my  agitated  air,  when  the  door  was 

opened,    and  Mrs   St entered, 

followed  by  her  two  attendants.  Her 
step  was  firm — her  air  composed — 
and  her  pale  features  irradiated  with 
a  smile — sad,  however,  as  the  cold 
twilight  of  October.  She  was  then 
about  twenty-six  or  seven  years  of 
age — and  under  all  the  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances  in  which  she 
was  placed,  looked  at  that  moment  a 
beautiful  woman.  Her  hair  was 
light  auburn,  and  hung  back  neglect- 
edly  over  a  forehead  and  neck  white 
as  marble.  Her  full  blue  eyes,  which 
usually  beamed  with  a  delicious 
pensive  expression  from  beneath 

— "  the  soft  languor  of  the  drooping  lid," 

were  now  lighted  with  the  glitter  of 
a  restlessness  and  agitation,  which 
the  noblest  degree  of  self-command 
could  not  entirely  conceal  or  repress. 
Her  features  were  regular — her  nose 
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and  mouth  were  exquisitely  chiselled 
— and  her  complexion  fair,  almost 
to  transparency.  Indeed,  an  eminent 
medical  writer  has  remarked  that  the 
most  beautiful  women  are  generally 
the  subjects  of  this  terrible  disease. 
A  large  Indian  shawl  was  thrown 
over  her  shoulders,  and  she  wore  a 
white  muslin  dressing-gown.  And 
was  it  this  innocent  and  beautiful 
being  who  was  doomed  to  writhe 
beneath  the  torture  and  disfigure- 
ment of  the  operating  knife  ?  My 
heart  ached.  A  decanter  of  port- 
wine  and  some  glasses  were  placed 
on  a  small  table  near  the  window ; 
she  beckoned  me  towards  it,  and 
was  going  to  speak. 

"  Allow  me,  my  dear  madam,  to 
pour  you  a  glass  of  wine,"  said  I. 

"  If  it  would  do  me  good,  Doctor," 
she  whispered.  She  barely  touched 
the  glass  with  her  lips,  and  then 
handed  it  to  me,  saying,  with  assu- 
med cheerfulness,  "  Come,  Doctor, 
I  see  you  need  it  as  much  as  I  do, 
after  all.  Yes,  Doctor,"  she  conti- 
nued with  emphasis,  "  you  are  very, 
very  kind  and  feeling  to  me."  When 
I  had  set  down  the  glass,  she  conti- 
nued, "  Dear  Doctor,  do  forgive  a 
woman's  weakness — and  try  if  you 
can  hold  this  letter  which  I  received 

yesterday  from  Captain  St ,  and 

in  which  he  speaks  very  fondly — so 
that  my  eyes  may  rest  on  his  dear 
hand-writing  all  the  while  I  am  sit- 
ting here — without  being  noticed  by 
any  one  else — will  you  ?" 

"  Madam,  you  must  really  excuse 
me — it  will  agitate  you — I  must 
beg"— 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  she  replied 
with  firmness ;  "  it  will  rather  com- 
pose me.  And  if  I  should "  ex- 
pire, she  was  going  to  have  said — • 
but  her  tongue  refused  utterance. 
She  then  put  the  letter  into  my  hand 
— hers  was  cold,  icy  cold,  and  clammy 
—but  I  did  not  perceive  it  tremble. 

"  In  return,  madam,  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  hold  your  hand  during 
the  operation." 

"  What — you  fear  me,  Doctor?" 
she  replied  with  a  faint  smile,  but 


*  I  once  saw  the  life  of  a  patient  lost,  merely  through  the  want  of  such  laudable 
precaution  as  that  of  Sir ,  in  the  present  instance.  An  indispensable  instru- 
ment was  suddenly  required,  in  the  middle  of  the  operation  j  and  to  the  dismay  of  the 
operator  and  those  around  him,  there  was  iione  at  hnnd  ! 
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did  not  refuse  ray  request.  At  tlii* 
moment,  Sir  -  approached  us  with 
a  cheerful  air,  saying,  "  \Yell,  ma- 
dara,  is  your  !•  tf-a-tetc  finished  ';  1 
want  to  get  this  little  matter  over, 
and  give  you  permanent  ease."  I 
do  not  think  there  ever  lived  a  pro- 
fessional man  who  could  speak  with 
such  an  assuring  air  as  Sir  -  ! 

"  I  am  ready,  Sir  -  .  Are  the 
servantssent  out?"  she  enquired  from 
one  of  the  women  present 

"  Yes,  madam,"  she  replied,  in 
tears. 

«  And  my  little  Harry?"  Mrs 
St  -  asked,  in  a  fainter  tone.  She 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Then  I  am  prepared,"  said  she, 
and  sat  down  in  the  chair  that  was 
placed  for  her.  One  of  the  attend- 
ants then  removed  the  shawl  from 
her  shoulders,  and  Mrs  St—  her- 
self, with  perfect  composure,  assist- 
ed in  displacing  as  much  of  her  dress 
as  was  necessary.  She  then  suffered 
Sir  -  to  place  her  on  the  corner 
bide  of  the  chair,  with  her  left  arm 
thrown  over  the  back  of  it,  and  her 
face  looking  over  her  right  shoulder. 
She  gave  me  her  right  hand  ;  and 
with  iny  left*  I  endeavoured  to  hold 
Captain  St  -  's  letter,  as  she  had 
desired.  She  smiled  sweetly,  as  if 
to  assure  me  of  her  fortitude  ;  and 
there  was  something  so  indescriba- 
bly affecting  in  the  expression  of  her 
full  blue  eyes,  that  it  almost  broke 
my  heart.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
smile  as  long  as  I  live  !  Half  closing 
her  eyes,  she  fixed  them  on  the  let* 
ter  I  held  —  and  did  not  once  remove 
them  till  all  was  over.  Nothing  could 
console  me  at  this  trying  moment, 
but  a  conviction  of  the  consummate 
skill  of  Sir  -  -,  who  now,  with  a 
calm  eye,  and  a  steady  hand,  com- 
menced the  operation.  At  the  in- 
stant of  the  first  incision,  her  whole 
frame  quivered  with  a  convulsive 
shudder,  and  her  cheeks  became 
ashy  pale.  I  prayed  inwardly  that 
she  might  faint,  so  that  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  operation  might  be  got 
m.T  while  she  was  in  a  state  or  in- 
sensibility. It  was  not  the  case,  how- 
-her  eyes  continued  riveted  in 
one  long  burning  gaze  of  fondness 
on  tlic  beloved  handwriting  of  her 
husband  ;  and  .-he  moved  not  a  limb, 
nor  uttered  inure  than  au  occasional 
during  the  whole  9f  the  pro- 


tracted and  painful  operation.  \Miou 
the  hist  bandage  had  been  applied 
she  whispered  almost  inarticulately, 
"  Is  it  all  over,  Doctor  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  I  replied,  "  and 
we  are  going  to  carry  you  up  to 
bed." 

"  No,  no — I  think  I  can  walk — I 
will  try,"  said  she,  and  endeavoured 

to  rise  ;  but  on  Sir assuring  her 

that  the  motion  might  perhaps  in- 
duce fatal  consequences,  she  desist- 
ed, and  we  carried  her,  sitting  in  the 
chair,  up  to  bed.  The  instant  we 
had  laid  her  down,  she  swooned — 
and  continued  so  long  insensible, 
that  Sir  — —  held  a  looking-glass 
over  her  mouth  and  nostrils,  appre- 
hensive that  the  vital  energies  had  at 
last  sunk  under  the  terrible  struggle. 
She  recovered,  however ;  and  under 
the  influence  of  au  opiate  draught, 
slept  for  several  hours. 

***** 

Mrs  St recovered,  though  very 

slowly;  and  I  attended  her  assidu- 
ously—sometimes two  or  three  times 
a-day,  till  she  could  be  removed  to 
the  sea-side.  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
an  observation  she  made  at  the  last 
visit  I  paid  her.  She  was  alluding* 
one  morning,  distantly  and  delicately 
to  the  personal  disfigurement  she  had 
suffered.  I,  of  course,  said  all  that 
was  soothing. 

"  But,  Doctor,  my  liusband " 

said  she,  suddenly,  while  a  faint  crim- 
son mantled  on  her  cheek — adding 
falteringly,  after  a  pause — "  I  thiuk 
St will  love  me  yet .'" 

THE  DENTIST  AND  THE  COMEDIAN. 

Friday,  —  18 — .  A  ludicrous  con- 
tretems  happened  to-day,  which  I 
wish  I  could  describe  as  forcibly  as 
it  struck  me.  Mr  ,  the  well- 
known  comedian,  with  whom  I  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  after  having 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  tooth- 
ach,  as  to  be  prevented  for  two 
evenings  from  taking  his  part  in  the 
play,  sent,  under  my  direction,  for 

Mons.  ,  a  fashionable  dentist, 

then  but  recently  imported  from 
France.  While  I  was  sitting  with 
my  friend,  endeavouring  to  "  screw 
his  courage  up  to  the  stickiug-plaee," 
Monsieur  arrived,  duly  furnUlieil 
with  the  "  tools  of  his  craft."  The 
comedian,  sat  down,  with  a  ruwful 
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visage,  and  eyed  the  dentist's  formi- 
dable pi'eparations  with  a  piteous  and. 
disconcerted  air.  As  soon  as  I  had 
taken  my  station  behind,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  the  patient's  head, 
the  gum  was  lanced  without  much 
ado  ;  but  as  the  doomed  tooth  was  a 
very  formidable  broad-rooted  molar, 
Monsieur  prepared  for  a  vigorous 
effort.  He  was  just  commencing  the 
dreadful  wrench,  when  he  suddenly 
relaxed  his  hold,  retired  a  step  or 
two  from  his  patient,  and  burst  into 
a  loud  fit  of  laughter!  Up  started 
the  astounded  comedian,  and  with 
clenched  fists  demanded  furiously, 
"  What  the  d — 1  he  meant  by  such 
conduct?"  The  little bewhiskered fo- 
reigner, however,  continued  stand- 
ing at  a  little  distance,  still  so  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  as  to  disregard 
the  menacing  movements  of  his  pa- 
tient ;  and  exclaiming,  "  Ah,  mon 
Dieu  ! — ver  good — ver  good — bien  ! 
ha,  ha ! — Be  Gar,  Monsieur,  you  pull 
one  such  d queer,  extraordi- 
naire comique  face — Be  Gar,  like  one 
big  fiddle  !"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  dentist  was  right :    Mr  's 

features  were  odd  enough  at  all 
times ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion, 
they  suffered  such  excruciating  con- 
tortions— such  a  strange  puckering 
together  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks, 
and  upturning  of  the  eyes,  that  it  was 
ten  thousand  times  more  laughable 
than  any  artificially  distorted  fea- 
tures with  which  he  used  to  set 
Drury-Lane  in  a  roar. — Oh  that  a 
painter  had  been  present ! — There 
was,  on  one  side,  my  friend,  standing 
in  menacing  attitude,  with  both  fists 
clenched,  his  left  cheek  swelled,  and 
looking  as  if  the  mastication  of  a 
large  apple  had  been  suddenly  sus- 
pended, and  his  whole  features  crea- 
ting a  grotesque  expression  of  min- 
gled pain,  indecision,  and  fury.  Then 
there  was  the  operator  beginning  to 
look  a  little  startled  at  the  probable 
consequences  of  his  sally ;  and,  last- 
ly, I  stood  a  little  aside,  almost  suf- 
focated with  suppressed  laughter ! 
At  length,  however,  's  percep- 
tion of  the  ridiculous  prevailed ;  and 
after  a  very  hearty  laugh,  and  ex- 
claiming, "  I  must  have  looked  d — d 
odd,  I  suppose!"  he  once  more  re- 
signed himself  into  the  hands  of 
Monsieur,  and  the  tooth  was  out  in 
a  twinkling. 


A  SCHOLAR'S  DEATH-BED. 


[The  following  short  but  melan- 
choly narrative,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
perused  with  additional  interest, 
when  the  reader  is  assured  that  it  is 
FACT.  Much  more  might  have  been 
committed  to  press ;  but  as  it  would 
have  related  chiefly  to  a  mad  devo- 
tion to  alchemy,  which  some  of  Mr 
's  few  posthumous  papers  abun- 
dantly evidence,  it  is  omitted,  lest 
the  reader  should  consider  the  de- 
tails as  romantic  or  improbable.  All 
that  is  worth  recording  is  told  ;  and 
it  is  hoped,  that  some  young  men  of 
powerful,  undisciplined,  and  ambi- 
tious minds,  will  find  their  account 
in  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
fate  of  a  kindred  spirit. — Benefacit, 
qui  ex  aliorum  erroribus  sibi  exem- 
plum  sumat.] 

Thinking,  one  morning,  that  I  had 
gone  through  the  whole  of  my  usual 
levee  of  home-patients,  I  was  pre- 
paring to  go  out,  when  the  servant 
informed  me  there  was  one  yet  to  be 
spoken  with,  who,  he  thought,  must 
have  been  asleep  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  or  he  should  not  have  failed  to 
summon  him  in  his  turn.  Directing 
him  to  be  shewn  in  immediately,  I 
retook  my  place  at  my  desk.  The 
servant  in  a  few  moments  ushered 
in  a  young  man,  who  seemed  to  have 
scarce  strength  enough,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  a  walking-stick, 
to  totter  to  a  chair  opposite  me.  I 
was  much  struck  with  his  appear- 
ance, which  was  that  of  one  in  re- 
duced circumstances.  His  clothes, 
though  perfectly  clean  and  neat, 
were  faded  and  threadbare  ;  and  his 
coat  was  buttoned  up  to  his  chin, 
where  it  was  joined  by  a  black  silk 
neck-kerchief,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  lead  me  to  suspept  the  absence  of 
a  shirt.  He  was  rather  below  than 
above  the  average  height,  and  seem- 
ed Avasted  almost  to  a  shadow.  There 
was  an  air  of  superior  ease  and  po- 
liteness in  his  demeanour ;  and  an 
expression  about  his  countenance, 
sickly  and  sallow  though  it  was,  so 
melancholy,  mild,  and  intelligent, 
that  I  could  not  help  viewing  him 
with  peculiar  interest. 

"  I  was  afraid,  my  friend,  I  should 
have  missed  you,"  said  I,  in  a  kind 
tone, "  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  going 
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out" — "  I  hoard  your  carriaire  drive 
up  to  the  door,  doctor,  and  shall  not 
detain  you  more  than  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  nay,  I  will  call  to-morrow, 
if  that  would  be  more  convenient,"  he 
replied  faintly,  suddenly  pressing 
his  hand  to  his  side,  as  though  the 
effort  of  speaking  occasioned  him 
I'-tin.  I  assured  him  I  had  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  his  service,  and  begged 
he  would  proceed  at  once  to  state 
the  nature  of  his  complaint  He  de- 
tailed— what  I  had  anticipated  from 
his  appearance — all  the  symptoms 
of  a  very  advanced  stage  of  pul- 
monary consumption.  He  expressed 
himself  in  very  select  and  forcible 
language ;  and  once  or  twice,  when 
at  a  loss  for  what  he  conceived  an 
j  i d  i  '<  1 1 1 ; 1 1 1  •  expression  in  English,  chose 
such  an  appropriate  Latin  phrase, 
that  the  thought  perpetually  suggest- 
ed itself  to  me,  while  he  was  speak- 
ing—"a  starved  scholar  !" — He  made 
not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  po- 
verty, but  confined  himself  to  the 
leading  symptoms  of  his  indisposi- 
tion. I  determined,  however,  (haud 
prateritorttm  immemor !)  to  ascer- 
tain  his  circumstances,  with  a  view, 
if  possible,  of  relieving  them.  I 
asked  if  he  ate  animal  food  with  re- 
lish,— enjoyed  his  dinner, — whether 
his  meals  were  regular.  He  coloured, 
and  hesitated  a  little,  for  I  put  the 
question  searchingly;  and  replied, 
with  some  embarrassment,  that  lie  did 
not,  certainly,  then  eat  re?ularly,  nor 
enjoy  his  food  when  he  did.  I  soon 
found  that  he  was  in  very  straitened 
circumstances ;  that,  in  short,  he 
was  sinking  rapidly  under  the  pres- 
sure of  want  and  harassing  anxiety, 
which  alone  had  accelerated,  if  not 
wholly  induced,  his  present  illness ; 
and  that  all  he  had  to  expect  from 
medical  aid,  was  a  little  alleviation. 
I  prescribed  a  few  simple  medicines, 
and  then  asked  him  in  what  part  of 
the  town  he  resided. 

"  I  am  afraid,  doctor,"  said  he  mo- 
destly, "  I  shall  be  unable  to  afford 
your  visiting  me  at  my  own  lodgings. 
I  will  occasionally  call  on  you  here, 
as  a  morning  patient," — and  he  prof- 
fered me  half  a  guinea.  The  convic- 
tion that  it  was  probably  the  very  last 
he  luul  in  the  world,  and  a  keen  re- 
collection of  similar  scenes  in  my 
own  history,  almost  brought  the  tears 
into  mjr  eyes,  I  refused;  the  fee,  of 
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course ;  and  prevailed  on  hint  to  let 
me  set  him  down,  as  I  wa»  driving 
close  past  his  resilience.  He  seemed 
overwhelmed  with  gratitude;  and 
with  a  blush,  hinted,  that  he  was  "  not 
quite  in  carriage  costume."  He  Ji- 
\e<l  in  one  of  the  small  streets  lead- 
ing from  May-fair;  and  after  Itaring 
made  a  note  in  ray  tablets,  of  hi» 
name  and  number,  1  set  him  down, 
promising  him  an  early  call. 

The  clammy  pressure  of  his  was- 
ted fingers,  as  1  shook  his  hand  at 
parting,  remained  with  me  all  that 
day.  I  could  not  dismiss  from  my 
mind  the  wild  and  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance of  this  young  man,  go  where 
I  would ;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
mentioning  the  incident  to  a  most 
excellent  and  generous  nobleman, 
whom  I  was  then  attending,  and 
soliciting  his  assistance, — but  the 
thought  that  it  was  premature,  check- 
ed me.  There  might  be  something 
unworthy  in  the  young  man ;  he 
might  possibly  be  an — impostor. 
These  were  hard  thoughts — chilling 
and  unworthy  suspicions,  but  I  could 
not  resist  them ;  alas !  an  eighteen 
years'  intercourse  with  a  deceitful 
world  has  alone  taught  me  how  to 
entertain  them ! 

As  my  wife  dined  a  little  out  of 
town  that  evening,  I  hastily  swallow- 
ed a  solitary  meal,  and  set  out  in 
quest  of  my  morning  patient  With 
some  difficulty  I  found  the  house; 
it  was  the  meanest,  and  in  the  mean- 
est street,  I  had  visited  for  months. 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was 
open,  and  surrounded  by  a  babbling 
throng  of  dirty  children.  A  slattern- 
ly woman,  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 

answered  my  summons.  Mr , 

she  said,  lived  there,  in  the  top  floor ; 
but  he  was  just  gone  out  for  a  few 
moments,  she  supposed,  "  to  get  a 
mouthful  of  victuals,  but  I  was  wel- 
come to  go  up  and  wait  for  him,  since 
there  was  not  much  to  make  away 
with,  howsoever,"  said  the  rude  and 
vulgar  creature.  One  of  her  children 
led  me  up  the  narrow,  dirty  stair- 
case, and  having  ushered  me  into  the 
room,  left  me  to  my  meditations.  A 
wretched  hole  it  was  in  which  I  was 
sitting !  The  eveninjr  sun  streamed 
in  discoloured  rays  through  the  un- 
wa-hed  panes,  here  and  there  mend- 
ed with  hrown  paper,  and  sufficed  to 
shew  me  that  the  only  furniture  con- 
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sisted  of  a  miserable,  curtainless  bed, 
(the  disordered  clothes  shewing  that 
the  weary  limbs  of  the  wretched  oc- 
cupant had  but  recently  left  it) — 
three  old  rush-bottomed  chairs — and 
a  rickety  deal  table,  on  which  were 
scattered  several  pages  of  manuscript 
— a  letter  or  two — pens,  ink,  and  a 
few  books.  There  was  no  chest  of 
drawers — nor  did  I  see  any  thing  like- 
ly to  serve  as  a  substitute.  Poor  Mr 
— —  probably  carried  about  with 
him  all  he  had  in  the  world  !  There 
was  a  small  sheet  of  writing  paper 
pinned  over  the  mantel-piece,  (if  such 
it  deserved  to  be  called,)  which  I 
gazed  at  with  a  sigh ;  it  bore  simply 

the  outline  of  a  coffin,  with  Mr 's 

initials,    and    "  obiit 18   — ," 

evidently  in  his  own  handwriting. 
Curious  to  see  the  kind  of  books  he 
preferred,  I  took  them  up  and  exa- 
mined them.  There  were — if  I  recol- 
lect right — asmall  Amsterdam  edition 
of  Plautus — a  Horace — amuchbe-fin- 
gered  copy  of  Aristophanes — a  neat 
pocket  edition  of  ^Eschylus — a  small 
copy  of  the  works  of  Lactantius — 
and  two  odd  volumes  of  English 
books.  I  had  no  intention  of  being 
impertinently  inquisitive,  but  my  eye 
accidentally  lit  on  the  uppermost  ma- 
nuscript, and  seeing  it  to  be  in  the 
Greek  character,  I  took  it  up,  and 
foundafewverses  of  Greek  sapphics, 

entitled — '£<£     TJJV     nix-rot     TsXsu-rai'av — 

evidently    the   recent    composition 

of  Mr .     He  entered  the  room 

as  I  was  laying  down  the  paper,  and 
started  at  seeing  a  stranger,  for  it 
seems  the  people  of  the  house  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  him 
I  was  waiting.  On  discovering  who 
it  was,  he  bowed  politely,  and  gave 
me  his  hand  ,•  but  the  sudden  agita- 
tion my  presence  had  occasioned, 
deprived  him  of  utterance.  I  thought 
I  could  almost  hear  the  palpitation  of 
his  heart.  I  brought  him  to  a  chair, 
and  begged  him  to  be  calm. 

"  You  are  not  worse,  Mr ,  I 

hope,  since  I  saw  you  this  morning  ?" 
I  enquired.  He  whispered  almost 
inarticulately,  holding  his  hand  to  his 
left  side,  that  he  was  always  worse  in 
the  evenings.  I  felt  his  pulse ;  it  beat 
130 !  I  discovered  that  he  had  gone 
out  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get 
employment  in  a  neighbouring  print- 
ing-office, but  having  failed,  was  re- 
turned  in  a  state  of  deeper  depression 


than  usual.  The  perspiration  rolled 
from  his  brow  almost  faster  than  he 
could  wipe  it  away.  I  sate  by  him 
for  nearly  two  minutes,  holding  his 
hand,  without  uttering  a  word,  for  1 
was  deeply  affected.  At  length  I 
begged  he  would  forgive  my  enqui- 
ring how  it  was  that  a  young  man  of 
talent  and  education  like  himself 
could  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  such 
utter  destitution  ?  While  I  was  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  he  suddenly  fell 
from  his  chair  in  a  swoon.  The  ex- 
ertion of -walking,  the  pressure  of  dis- 
appointment, and,  I  fear,  the  almost 
unbroken  fast  of  the  day,  had  com- 
pletely prostrated  the  small  remains 
of  his  strength.  When  he  had  a  little 
revived,  I  succeeded  in  laying  him 
on  the  bed,  and  instantly  summoned 
the  woman  of  the  house.  After  some 
time,  she  sauntered  lazily  to  the  door, 
and  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  "  Are 
you  the  person  that  attends  on  this 
gentleman,  my  good  woman  ?"  I  en- 
quired. 

"Marry  come  up,  sir!"  she  re- 
plied in  a  loud  tone.  "  I've  no  man- 
ner of  cause  for  attending  on  him, 
not  I ;  he  ought  to  attend  on  himself: 
and  as  for  his  being  a  gentleman" 
she  continued  with  an  insolent  sneer, 
for  which  I  felt  inclined  to  throw  her 
down  stairs,  "  not  a  stiver  of  his  mo- 
ney have  I  seen  for  this  three  weeks 

for  his  rent,  and" Seeing  the 

fluent  virago  was  warming,  and  ap- 
proaching close  to  my  unfortunate 
patient's  bedside,  I  stopped  her 
short  by  putting  half  a  guinea  into  her 
hand,  and  directing  her  to  purchase 
a  bottle  of  port  wine ;  at  the  same 
time  hinting,  that  if  she  conducted 
herself  properly,  I  would  see  her  rent 
paid  myself.  I  then  shut  the  door, 

and  resumed  my  seat  by  Mr , 

who  was  trembling  violently  all  over 
with  agitation,  and  endeavoured  to 
soothe  him.  The  more  I  said,  how- 
ever, and  the  kinder  were  my  tones, 
the  more  was  he  affected.  At  length 
he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
continued  weeping  for  some  time, 
like  a  child.  I  saw  it  was  hysterical, 
and  that  it  was  best  to  let  his  feel- 
ings have  their  full  course.  His  ner- 
vous excitement  at  last  gradually 
subsided,  and  he  began  to  converse 
with  tolerable  coolness. 

"  Doctor,"  he  faltered,  "  your  con- 
duct is  very— very  noble— it  must  by 
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disinterehteil,"  pointing,  uith  a  bitter     that  lie  was  by  no  means  free  from 


air,  to  tlic  wretched  room  in  \vliirli 
we  were  sitting. 

"  1  feel  sure,  Mr  ,  that  you 

li;i\i'  done  nothing  to  inn  it  your  pre- 
sent misfortunes,"  I  replied,  with  a 
Herious  mid  enquiring  air. 

"  Yes — yes,  I  have T — I  have  indul- 
ged in  wild  ambitious  hopes — lived 
in  absurd  dreams  of  future  greatness, 
— been  educated  beyond  my  for- 
tunes—and formed  tastes,  and  che- 
rished feelings,  incompatible  with  the 
station  it  seems  I  was  born  to — beg- 
gary or  daily  labour!"  was  his  an- 
swer, with  as  much  vehemence  as  his 
weakness  would  allow. 

"  But,  Mr  ,  your  friends — 

your  relatives — they  cannot  be  ap- 
prized of  your  situation." 

"  Alas,  doctor,  friends  I  have  none 
— unless  you  will  permit  me  to  name 
the  last  and  noblest,  yourself;  rela- 
tives, several." 

"  And  they,  of  course,  do  not  know 
of  your  illness  and  straitened  cir- 
cumstances ?" 

"  They  do,  doctor — and  kindly 
assure  me  I  have  brought  it  on  my- 
self. To  do  them  justice,  however, 
they  could  not,  I  believe,  efficiently 
help  me,  if  they  would." 

"  Why,  have  you  offended  them, 
Mr ?  Have  they  cast  you  oft'?" 

*  Not  avowedly — not  in  so  many 
words.  They  have  simply  refused  to 
receive  or  answer  any  more  of  my 
letters.  Possibly  I  may  have  offend- 
ed them,  but  am  content  to  meet  them 
hereafter,  and  try  the  justice  of  the 

case — there"  said  Mr , solemnly 

pointing  upwards — "  Well  I  know, 
and  so  do  you,  doctor,  that  my  days 
on  earth  are  very  few,  and  likely  to 
be  very  bitter  also."  It  was  in  vain  I 
pressed  him  to  tell  me  who  his  rela- 
tives were,  and  suffer  me  to  solicit 
their  personal  attendance  on  his  last 
moments.  "  It  is  altogether  useless, 
doctor,  to  ask  me  further,"  said  he, 
raising  himself  a  little  in  bed, — "  my 
father  and  mother  are  both  dead,  and 
no  power  on  earth  shall  extract  from 
me  a  syllable  further.  It  is  hard,"  he 
continued,  bursting  again  into  tears, 
"  if  I  must  <lii  amid  their  taunts  and 
reproaches."  I  felt  quite  at  a  loss  what 
to  say  to  all  this.  There  was  some- 
tiling  very  singular,  if  not  reprehen- 
sible, in  his  manner  of  alluding  to 
hisr  relatives,  which  l(?d  me  to  Teai 


blame.  Had  I  not  felt  myself  iery 
delicately  situated,  and  dreaded  even 
the  possibility  of  hurtinghis  morbid- 
ly irritable  feelings,  I  felt  inclined  to 
have  asked  him  now  he  thought  <>t 
existiny  without  their  aid,  especially 
in  his  forlorn  and  helpless  state;  ha- 
ving neither  friends,  nor  the  mean's 
of  obtaining  them.  I  thought,  also, 
that  short  as  had  been  my  intimacy 
with  him,  I  had  discerned  symptom* 
of  a  certain  obstinacy,  andfhau&htt 
imperiousness  of  temper,  which 
would  sufficiently  account,  if  not  for 
occasioning,  at  least  for  wideninir, 
any  unhappy  breach  which  minht 
have  occurred  in  his  family.  But 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  could  not 
let  him  starve;  as  1  had  voluntarily 
stepped  in  to  his  assistance,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  his  last  moments  easy 
— at  least  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power. 
A  little  to  anticipate  the  course 
of  my  narrative,  I  may  here  state 
what  little  information  concerning 
him  was  elicited  in  the  course  of 
our  various  interviews.  His  father 
and  mother  had  left  Ireland,  their 
native  place,  early,  and  gone  to  Ja- 
maica, where  they  lived  as  slave-su- 
perintendents. They  left  their  only 
son  to  the  care  of  the  wife's  brother- 
in-law,  who  put  him  to  school,  where 
he  much  distinguished  himself.  On 
the  faith  of  it,  he  contrived  to  get  to 
the  college  in  Dublin,  where  he  stay- 
ed two  years :  and  then,  in  a  confi- 
dent reliance  on  his  own  talent  >,  and 
the  sum  of  L.50  which  was  sent  him 
from  Jamaica,  with  the  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  both  his  parents  m 
impoverished  circumstances,  IIP  had 
come  up  to  London,  it  seems,  with 
no  very  definite  end  in  view.  Here 
he  had  continued  for  about  t'trt* 
years;  but  in  addition  to  the  failure 
of  his  health,  all  his  efforts  to  esta- 
blish himself  proved  abortive.  He 
contrived  to  glean  a  scanty  Mini, 
God  knows  how,  which  was  gradual- 
ly lessening  at  a  time  when  his  im- 
paired health  rather  required  thatfiit* 
resources  should  be  augmented.  H* 
had  no  friends  in  respectable  life, 
whose  influence  or  wealth  might 
have  been  serviceable;  and  nt  the 
time'  he  called  on  me,  he  had  not 
more  in  the  world  than  the  solitary 
half-guinea  he  proffered  to  me  as  a 
fee.  I  never  learnt  the  names  of  any 
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of  his  relatives ;  but  from  several 
things  occasionally  dropped  in  the 
heat  of  conversation,  it  was  clear 
there  must  have  been  unhappy  differ- 
ences. 

To  return,  however.  As  the  even- 
ing was  far  advancing,  and  I  had 
one  or  two  patients  yet  to  visit,  I 
began  to  think  of  taking  my  depart- 
ure. I  enjoined  him  strictly  to  keep 
his  bed  till  I  saw  him  again,  to  pre- 
serve as  calm  and  equable  a  frame  of 
mind  as  possible,  and  to  dismiss  all 
anxiety  for  the  future,  as  I  would 
gladly  supply  his  present  necessities, 
and  send  him  a  civil  and  attentive 
nurse.  He  tried  to  thank  me,  but 
his  emotions  choked  his  utterance. 
He  grasped  my  hand  with  convul- 
sive energy.  His  eye  spoke  eloquent- 
ly— but,  alas  !  it  shone  with  the  fierce 
and  unnatural  lustre  of  consumption, 
as  though,  I  have  often  thought  in 
such  cases,  the  conscious  soul  was 
glowing  with  the  reflected  light  of 
its  kindred  element — eternity.  I 
knew  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
sui'vive  many  days,  from  several  un- 
equivocal symptoms  of  what  is  call- 
ed, in  common  language,  a  galloping 
consumption.  I  was  as  good  as  my 
word,  and  sent  him  a  nurse,  (the  mo- 
ther of  one  of  my  servants,)  who  was 
charged  to  pay  him  the  utmost  at- 
tention in  her  power.  My  wife  also 
sent  him  a  little  bed-furniture,  linen, 
preserves,  jellies,  and  other  small 
matters  of  that  sort.  I  visited  him 
every  evening,  and  found  him  on  each 
occasion  verifying  my  apprehen- 
sions, for  he  was  sinking  rapidly.  His 
mental  energies,  howevei',  seemed  to 
increase  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the 
decline  of  his  physical  powers.  His 
conversation  was  animated,  various, 
and,  at  times,  enchainingly  interest- 
ing. I  have  sometimes  sat  at  his  bed- 
side for  several  hours  together,  won- 
dering how  one  so  young  (he  was 
not  more  than  two  or  three  and  twen- 
ty) could  have  acquired  so  much  in- 
formation. He  spoke  with  spirit  and 
justness  on  the  leading  political  to- 
pics of  the  day;  and  I  particularly 
recollect  his  making  some  very  no- 
ble reflections  on  the  character  and 
exploits  of  Bonaparte,  who  was  then 
blazing  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory. 
$till,  however,  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  and  language  was  frequent- 
ly tinged  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
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extravagance  of  delirium.  Of  this 
he  seemed  himself  conscious  ;  for  he 
would  sometimes  suddenly  stop,  and 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  ex- 
claim, "  Doctor,  doctor,  I  am  failing 
here — here  !"  He  acknowledged  that 
he  had  from  his  childhood  given  him- 
self up  to  the  dominion  of  ambition ; 
and  that  his  whole  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  most  extravagant  and  vision- 
ary expectations.  He  would  smile 
bitterly  when  he  recounted  some  of 
what  he  justly  stigmatized  as  his  in- 
sane projects.  "  The  objects  of  my 
ambition,"  he  said, "  have  been  vague 
and  general ;  I  never  knew  exactly 
where,  or  what,  I  would  be.  Had  my 
powers,  such  as  they  are,  been  con- 
centrated on  one  point — had  I  form- 
ed a  more  just  and  modest  estimate 
of  my  abilities — I  might  possibly  have 
become  something.*  *  *  Besides,  doc- 
tor, I  had  no  money — no  solid  sub- 
stratum to  build  upon — there  was 
the  rotten  point! — Oh,  doctor,"  he 
continued,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  if  I 
could  but  have  seen  these  tilings 
three  years  ago,  as  I  see  them  now,  I 
might  at  this  moment  have  been  a  so- 
ber and  respectable  member  of  socie- 
ty ;  but  now  I  am  dying  a  hanger-on — 
a  fool — a  beggar !"  and  he  burst  into 
tears.  "  You,  doctor,"  he  presently 
continued,  "  are  accustomed,  I  sup- 
pose, to  listen  to  these  death-bed  re- 
pinicgs  —  these  soul-scourgings  — 
these  wailings  over  a  badly-spent 
life !— Oh,  yes  —  as  I  am  nearing 
eternity,  I  seem  to  look  at  things — at 
my  own  mind  and  heart,  especially — • 
through  the  medium  of  a  strange, 
searching,  uncouthly  light.  Oh,  how 
many,  many  things  it  makes  distinct, 
which  I  would  fain  have  forgotten 
for  ever !  Do  you  recollect  the  ter- 
rible language  of  Scripture,  doctor, 
which  compares  the  human  breast  to 
a  cage  of  unclean  birds  /" — I  left  him 
that  evening  deeply  convinced  of  the 
compulsory  truths  he  had  uttered ;  I 
never  thought  so  seriously  before. 
It  is  some  Scotch  divine  who  has 
said,  that  one  death-bed  preaches  a 
more  startling  sermon  than  a  bench 
of  bishops. 

*        *        #        *        *        * 

Mr  .'  was  an  excellent  and 
thorough  Greek  scholar,  perfectly 
well  versed  in  the  Greek  dramatists, 
and  passionately  fond,  in  particular, 
of  Sophocles.  I  recollect  hi»  recU 
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ting,  one  evening,  with  great  force 
and  feeling,  the  touching  exclama- 
tion of  the  chorus,  in  the  (Kdipus 
Tyrannus— 

ft  irtirei— 
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flit 


OT«A«f  , 


&c.  &C.  167-171. 

—  which,  he  said,  was  never  absent 
from  his  mind,  sleeping  or  waking. 
I  once  asked  him,  if  he  did  not  re- 
gret having  devoted  his  life  almost 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  class- 
ics. He  replied,  with  enthusiasm, 
"  No,  doctor  —  no,  no  !  I  should  be 
an  ingrate  if  I  did.  How  can  I  regret 
having  lived  in  constant  converse, 
through  their  works,  with  the  great- 
est and  noblest  men  that  ever  orea- 
thed  !  I  have  lived  in  Elysium  —  have 
breathed  the  celestial  air  of  those 
hallowed  plains,  while  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  philosophy  and  poe- 
try of  Greece  and  Rome.  Yes,  it  is 
a  consolation  even  for  my  bitter  and 
premature  death-bed,  to  think  that 
my  mind  will  quit  this  wretched,  dis- 
eased, unworthy  body,  imbued  with 
the  refinement  —  redolent  of  the  eter- 
nal freshness  and  beauty  of  the  most 
exquisite  poetry  and  philosophy  the 
world  ever  saw  !  With  my  faculties 
quickened  and  strengthened,  I  shall 
go  confidently,  and  claim  kindred 
with  the  great  ones  of  Eternity.  They 
know  I  love  their  works  —  have  con- 
sumed all  the  oil  of  my  life  in  their 


bed,  nnd  reading  his  favourite  play, 
tin-  Prometheus  Vincfus  of  ,/E.srliy- 
IUB,  while  his  pnle  and  uu-ted  fea- 
tures glowed  with  delighted  enthu- 
siasm. He  told  me,  that,  in  his  esti- 
mation, there  was  an  air  of  grandeur 
and  romance  about  that  play,  such 
as  was  not  equalled  by  any  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  other  Greek  drama- 
tists ;  and  that  the  opening  dialogue 
was  peculiarly  impressive  and  afleet- 
ing.  He  had  committed  to  memory 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
play  f  I  on  one  occasion  asked  him, 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  person  of 
his  superior  classical  attainments  had 
not  obtained  some  tolerably  lucrative 
engagement  as  an  usher  or  tutor  ?  He 
answered,  with  rather  an  haughty  air, 
that  he  would  rather  have  broken 
stones  on  the  highway. 

"  To  hear,"  said  he,  "  the  magnifi- 
cent language  of  Greece — the  har- 
monious cadences  of  the  Romans, 
mangled  and  disfigured  by  stupid 
lads  and  duller  ushers — oh,  it  would 
have  been  such  a  profanation  as  the 
sacred  groves  of  old  suffered,  when 
their  solemn  silence  was  disturbed 
by  a  rude  unhallowed  throng  of  Bac- 
chanalians. I  should  have  expired, 
doctor!"  I  told  him,  I  could  not 
help  lamenting  such  an  absurd  and 
morbid  sensitiveness — at  which  he 
seemed  exceedingly  piqued.  He  pos- 
sibly thought  I  should  rather  have 
admired  than  reprobated  the  lofty 
tone  he  assumed  !  I  asked  him  if  the 
stations,  of  which  he  spoke  with  such 
supercilious  contempt,  had  not  been 


study,  aud  they  will  welcome  their    joyfully  occupied  by  some  of  the 
snn-ltheir  disciple !"    Ill  as  he  was,     greatest  scholars  that  had  ever  lived? 
—  uttered  these  sentiments     He  replied  simply,  with  a  cold  air, 

that  it  was  his  misfortune — not  his 


son 
Mr 

(as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  in  the 
very  words  I  have  given)  with  an 
energy,  an  enthusiasm,  and  an  elo- 
quence, which  I  never  saw  surpass- 
ed. He  faltered  suddenly,  however, 
from  this  lofty  pitch  of  excitement, 
and  complained  bitterly  that  his  de- 
votion to  ancient  literature  had  en- 
gendered a  morbid  sensibility,  which 
had  rendered  him  totally  unfit  for 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  or  in- 
termixture with  society.  #  *  » 
Often  I  found  him  sitting  up  in 


fault.  He  told  me,  however,  that  his 
classical  acquirements  had  certainly 
been  capable  of  something  like  a  pro- 
fitable employment;  for  that  about 
two  months  before  he  had  called  on 
me,  he  had  nearly  come  to  terms  with 
a  bookseller,  for  publishing  a  poetical 
version  of  the  comedies  of  Aristo- 
phanes ;  that  he  had  nearly  comple- 
ted one— the  NE4>EAAI,  if  1  re- 
Collect  right — when  the  great  diffi- 
ulty  of  the  task,  and  the  wretched 


•  All,  me  !  I  groan  beneath  the  pressure  of  innumerable  sorrows ;  truly  my  sub- 
stance is  languishing  away,  nor  can  I  devise  any  means  of  bettering  my  condition,  ov 
discover  any  source  of  consolation. 
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remuneration  offered,  so  dispirited 
him,  that  he  threw  it  aside  in  dis- 
gust.* His  only  means  of  subsist- 
ence had  been  the  sorry  pay  of  an 
occasional  reader  for  the  press,  as 
well  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns 
of  a  daily  paper.  He  had  parted 
with  almost  the  whole  of  his  slender 
stock  of  books,  his  watch,  and  all  his 
clothes,  except  what  he  wore  when 
he  called  on  me.  "  And  you  never 
try  any  of  the  magazines  ?"  I  enqui- 
red ;  "  for  they  afford  to  many  young 
men  of  talent  a  fair  livelihood."  He 
said  he  had  indeed  struggled  hard 
to  gain  a  footing  in  one  of  the  po- 
pular periodicals,  but  that  his  com- 
munications were  invariably  return- 
ed, "with  polite  acknowledgments." 
One  of  these  notes  I  saw,  and  have 
now  in  my  possession.  It  was  thus : 

"  Mr  M' begs  to  return  the 

enclosed  '  Remarks  on  English  Ver- 
sions of  Euripides?  with  many  thanks 
for  the  writer's  polite  offer  of  it  to 

the  E M ;  but  fears  that, 

though  an  able  performance,  it  is  not 
exactly  suited  for  the  readers  of  the 
E M " 

To  A.  A. 

A  series  of  similar  disappointments, 
and  the  consequent  poverty  and  em- 
barrassment into  which  he  sunk,  had 
gradually  undermined  a  constitution 


naturally  feeble ;  and  he  told  me  with 
much  agitation,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  trifling  but  timely  assistance 
of  myself  and  family,hesawno  means 
of  escaping  literal  starvation !  Could 
I  help  sympathizing  deeply  with  him  ? 
Alas !  his  misfortunes  were  very  near- 
ly paralleled  by  my  own.  While  lis- 
tening to  his  melancholy  details,  I 
seemed  living  over  again  the  four  first 
wretched  years  of  my  professional 
career. 

#  #  #  # 

I  must  hasten,  however,  to  the  clo- 
sing scene.  I  had  left  word  with  the 

nurse,  that  when  Mr appeared 

dying,  T  should  be  instantly  summon- 
ed. About  five  o'clock,  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  6th  July,  18—,  I  received 

a  message  from  Mr  himself, 

saying  that  he  wished  to  breathe  his 
last  in  my  presence,  as  the  only  friend 
he  had  on  earth.  Unavoidable  and 
pressing  professional  engagements 
detained  me  until  half  past  six;  and 
it  was  seven  o'clock  before  I  reached 
his  bedside. 

"  Lord,  Lord,  doctor,  poor  Mr 
——  is  dying,  sure !"  exclaimed  the 
woman  of  the  house,  as  she  opened 
the  door.  "  Mrs  Jones  says  he  has 
been  picking  and  clearing  the  bed- 
clothes awfully,  so  he  must  be  dy- 
ing !"f  On  entering  the  room,  I  found 


*  Among  his  papers  I  found  the  following  spirited  and  close  version  of  one  of  tho 
choral  odes  in  the  Nubes,  commencing, 


A>iX3/,  &c, 

•"  Thee,  too,  great  Phoebus,  I  invoke, 

Thou  Delian  King, 
Who  dwel'st  on  Cynthia's  lofty  rock ! 

Thy  passage  hither  wing, 
Blest  Goddess  !  whom  Ephesian  splendors  hold 

In  temple  bright  with  gold, 
'Mid  Lydian  maidens  nobly  worshipping ! 
And  thee,  our  native  deity, 

Pallas,  our  city's  guardian,  thou  ! 

Who  wieldst  the  dreadful  JEgis.     Thee, 
Thee,  too,  gay  Bacchus,  from  Parnassian  height, 

Ruddy  with  festive  torches'  glow-^- 
To  crown  the  sacred  choir,  I  thee  invite !" 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  original,  will  perceive  that  many  of  the  difficult 
Greek  expressions  are  rendered  into  literal  English. 

f  This  very  prevalent  but  absurd  notion  is  not  confined  to  the  vulgar ;  and  as  I 
have,  in  the  course  of  my  practice,  met  with  hundreds  of  respectable  and  intelligent 
people,  who  have  held  that  a  patient's  "picking  and  clearing  the  bed-clothes"  is  a  symp- 
tom of  death,  and  who  consequently  view  it  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  horror,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  explaining  the  philosophy  of  it  to  the  numerous  unprofessional 
readers  of  this  Magazine,  in  the  simple  and  satisfactory  words  of  Mr  C.  Bell : — 
~"  It  is  very  common,"  he  says,  "  to  see  the  patient  picking  the  bed-clothes,  or  catch- 
ing at  the  empty  air,  This  proceeds  from  an  appearance  of  motes  or  flies  passing  be- 
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lie  had  dropt  asleep.  TV  nurse  told 
IMC  ho  had  boon  wandering  n  good 
deal  in  his  mind.  1  asked  what  ho 
had  tnlkod  about  '•:  "  Lnrntiu/,  doc- 
tor," she  roj)liod,  "and  a]>roud  younir 
lady."  1  sato  down  hy  his  bedside. 
I  saw  tho  drws  of  doath  were  steal- 
ing rapidly  over  him.  His  eyes,  which 
were  naturally  very  dark  and  pier- 
cing, were  now  far  sunk  into  their 
sockets ;  his  cheeks  were  hollow,  and 
his  hair  matted  with  perspiration 
over  his  damp  and  pallid  forehead. 
While  I  was  gazing  silently  on  the 
melancholy  spectacle,  and  reflecting 
what  great  but  undisciplined  powers 
of  mind  were  about  soon  to  be  dis- 
united from  the  body,  Mr open- 
ed his  eyes,  and  seeing  me,  said,  in 
a  low,  but  clear  and  steady  tone  of 
voice — "  Doctor — the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy !"  He  gave  me  his  hand.  It 
was  all  he  could  do  to  lift  it  into 
mine.  I  could  not  speak — the  tears 
were  nearly  gushing  forth.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  gazing  on  my  dying  son. 

"  I  have  been  dreaming,  doctor, 
since  you  went,"  said  he,  "  and  what 
do  you  think  about  ?  I  thought  I  had 
squared  the  circle,  and  was  to  perish 
for  ever  for  my  discovery." 

"  I  hope,  Mr ,"  I  replied,  in  a 

serious  tone,  and  with  something  of 
displeasure  in  iny  manner — "  I  hope 
that,  at  this  awful  moment,  you 
hate  more  suitable  and  consolatory 
thoughts  to  occupy  your  mind  with 
than  "those  ?"  He  sighed.  "  The  cler- 
gyman you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
me,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  was 
here  this  afternoon.  He  Ms  a  good 
man,  I  dare  say,  but  weak,  ana  has 
his  head  stuffed  with  the  quibbles  of 
the  schools.  He  wanted  to  discuss 
the  question  of  free  will  with  a  dying 
man,  doctor !" 

"  I  hope  he  did  not  leave  without 
ndministoring  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion ?"  I  enquired. 

"  He  read  me  some  of  the  church 
prayers,  which  were  exquisitely 
touching  and  beautiful,  and  the  fif- 
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teenth  chapter  of  Corinthians,  whicli 
is  very  sublime.    He  could  not  bolp 

irivintr  mo  a  rehearsal  of  \\ 

•Oiortly  to  repeat  ovor  un- 

claimed  tho  dyinir  man,  witli  :i  me- 

lancholy  smilo.  1  telt  soino  irritation 

at  the  light  tone  of  his  remarks,  but 

concealed  it. 

"  You  received  the  sacrament,  I 
hope,  Mr  -  ':"     llo  p;i 
moments,  and  his  brow  was  cloudod. 
"  No,  doctor,  to  tell  the  truth,  1  de- 
clined it"  - 

"  Declined  the  sacrament  !"  I  ex- 
claimed, with  surprise. 

"  Yes  —  but,  dear  doctor,  I  !>:•_  —  I 
entreat  you  not  to  ask  mo  about  it 
any  further,"  replied  Mr  -  ,  gloom- 
ily, and  lapsed  into  a  fit  of  abstrac- 
tion for  some  moments.  I'nnoticed 
by  him,  I  dispatched  the  nurse  I'm- 
another  clergyman,  an  excellent  and 
learned  man,  who  was  my  intimate 
friend.  I  was  gazing  earnestly  on  Mr 
-  ,  as  he  lay  with  closed  eyos  ;  and 
was  surprised  to  see  the  tears  trick- 
ling from  them. 

"  Mr  -  ,  you  have  nothing,  I 
hope,  on  your  mind,  to  render  your 
last  moments  unhappy  '••"  I  asked,  in 
a  gentle  tone. 

"  No  —  nothing  material,"  he  re- 
plied with  a  deep  sigh;  continuing, 
with  his  eyes  closed,  "  1  wa>  only 
thinking  what  a  bitter  thing  it  is  to 
be  struck  down  so  soon  from  among 
the  bright  throng  of  the  living  —  to 
leave  this  fair,  this  beautiful  world, 
after  so  short  and  sorrowful  a  so- 
journ. Oh,  it  i«  hard  !"  He  shortly 
opened  his  eyes.  His  agitation  had 
apparently  passed  away,  and  deli- 
rium was  hovering  over  and  disar- 
ranging his  thoughts. 

"  Doctor,  doctor,  what  a  straiuro 
passage  that  is,"  —  said  ho  suddenly, 
startling  me  with  his  alteie.-l  voice, 
and  the  dreamy,  thoughtful  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes,  —  "  in  the  dioru-  of 
the  Medea  — 


I  jif'xa  KUI  vdrra,  TCeihir  G 


l..r.-  the  eyes,  and  U  occasioned  by  an  affection  of  the  retina,  jinnluciu^  in  it  a  s 

uiilai-  to  that  produced  by  the  impression  of  images;  and   what   N 
Mutation,  the  i iiuujination  supplies:   for  although  the  resemblance  betwixt  tli, 
eased  artWtioi.>  of  the  retina,  and  the  idea  conveyed  to  the  brain,  may  be  very  r 
y.-t,  by  thill  ^ht  ivsemblanre,  the  idea  usually  associated  with  the  sensation  will  !  • 
i-vriied  in  lit.-  mind." — Belt's  Analomi/,  vol.  iii.  pp.  57-58. 

The  Mt-ivt  lies  in  a  disordered  circulation  of  the  blood,  forcing  the  fed  ylvbul  *  ii-t,. 
Uie  minuu  \c»vU  of  th«  retina. 

'  Eurip,  >W,  4. IMS, 
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Is  not  there  something  very  myste- 
rious and  romantic  about  these  lines : 
I  could  never  exactly  understand 
what  was  meant  by  them."  Finding 
I  continued  silent, — for  I  did  not 
wish  to  encourage  his  indulging  in  a 
train  of  thought  so  foreign  to  his  si- 
tuation,— he  kept  murmuring  at  in- 
tervals, metrically, 


in  a  most  melancholy,  monotonous 
tone.  He  then  wandered  on  from 
one  topic  of  classical  literature  to 
another,  till  he  suddenly  stopped 
short,  and  turning  to  me,  said,  "  Doc- 
tor, I  am  raving  very  absurdly.  I  feel 
I  am;  but  I  cannot  dismiss  from  my 
thoughts,  even  though  I  know  I  am 
dying,  the  subjects  about  which  my 
mind  has  been  occupied  nearly  all 
my  life  through. — Oh !"  changing  the 
subject  abruptly,  "  tell  me,  doctor, 
do  those  who  die  of  my  disorder  ge- 
nerally continue  in  the  possession  of 
their  intellects  to  the  last?"  I  told 
him  I  thought  they  generally  did. 

"  Then  I  shall  burn  brightly  to  the 
last !  Thank  God ! — And  yet,"  with 
a  shudder,  "  it  is  shocking,  too,  to 
find  oneself  gradually  ceasing  to  ex- 
ist.— Doctor,  I  should  recover,  I  am 
sure  I  should,  if  you  were  to  bleed 
me,"  said  he — his  intellects  were 
wandering. 

The  nurse  now  returned,  and,  to 
my  vexation,  unaccompanied  by  Dr 
,  who  had  gone  that  morning  in- 
to the  country.  I  did  not  send  for 
any  one  else.  His  frame  of  mind 
was  peculiar,  and  very  unsatisfacto- 
ry j  but  I  thought  it,  on  the  whole, 
better  not  to  disturb  or  irritate  him 
by  alluding  to  a  subject  he  evidently 
disliked.  I  ordered  candles  to  be 
brought,  as  it  was  now  nearly  nine 
o'clock.  "  Doctor,"  said  the  dying 
young  man,  in  a  feeble  tone, "  I  think 
you  will  find  a  copy  of  Lactantius 
lying  on  my  table.  He  has  been  a 
great  favourite  with  me.  May  I 
trouble  you  to  read  me  a  passage — • 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  seventh 
book — on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ? 
I  should  like  to  die  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  that  noble  truth— if  truth 
it  is — and  I  have  often  read  that  chap- 
ter with  much  satisfaction."  I  went 
to  the  table  and  found  the  book — a 
pocket  copy — the  leaves  of  which 
were  ready  turned  down  to  the  very 
page  I  wanted.  I  therefore  read  him, 
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slowly  and  emphatically,  the  whole 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters,  be- 
ginning, "  Num  est  igitur  summum  bo- 
num  immortalitas,  ad  quam  capien- 
dam,  et  formati  a  principio,  et  nati 
sumus"  When  I  had  got  as  far  as 
the  allusion  to  Cicero's  vacillating 

views,  Mr  repeated  with  me, 

sighing,  the  words,  "  harum  inquit 
sententiarum,  qua  vera  sit,  Deus  ali- 
quis  viderit." — As  an  instance  of  the 

"  Ruling  passion,  strong  hi  death," 

I  may  mention,  though  somewhat  to 
my  own  discredit,  that  he  briskly  cor- 
rected a  false  quantity  which  slipped, 
from  me.  "  Allow  me,  doctor^-'  ex- 
petit,'  not '  expEtit?  "  He  made  no 
other  observation,  when  I  had  con- 
cluded reading  the  chapters  from 
Lactantius,  than,  "  I  certainly  wish  I 
had  early  formed  fixed  principles  on 
religious  subjects — but  it  is  now  too 
late."  He  then  dropped  asleep,  but 
presently  began  murmuring  very  sor- 
rowfully— "  Emma,  Emma !  haughty 
one !  Not  one  look  ? — I  am  dying — 
and  you  don't  know  it — nor  care  for 
me!  *  *  How  beautiful  she 
looked  stepping  from  the  carriage ! 
How  magnificently  dressed!  I  think 
she  saw — why  can't  she  love  me? 
She  cannot  love  somebody  else — No 
— madness — no!" — In  this  strain  he^ 
continued  soliloquizing  for  some  mi- 
nutes longer.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  heard  any  thing  of  the  kind 
fall  from  him.  At  length  he  asked, 
"  I  wonder  if  they  ever  came  to  her 
hands  ?"  as  if  striving  to  recollect 
something.  The  nurse  whispered  that 
she  had  often  heard  him  talk  in  the 
night  time  about  this  lady,  and  that 
he  would  go  on  till  he  stopped  in 
tears.  I  discovered,  from  a  scrap  or 
two  found  among  his  papers,  after 
his  decease,  that  the  person  he  ad- 
dressed as  Emma,  was  a  young  lady 
in  the  higher  circles  of  society,  of 
considerable  beauty,  whom  he  first 
saw  by  accident,  and  fancied  she  had 
a  regard  for  him.  He  had,  in  turn, 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  and 
hopeless  passion  for  her.  He  sus- 
pected himself,  that  she  was  Avholly 
unconscious  of  being  the  object  of 
his  almost  frenzied  admiration. 
When  he  was  asking  "  if  something 
came  to  her  hands,"  I  have  no  doubt 
he  alluded  to  some  copy  of  verses 
he  had  sent  to  her — of  which  the  fol- 
lowing fragments,  written  in  pencil, 
2  i 


Pussaye*  froth  the  Diary  of  a 

on  H  blank  leaf  of  hl«  Aristophanes, 
probably  formed  a  part.  There  is 
M»me  merit  in  them,  hut  more  extra- 
vagance. 

'•  I  could  go  through  the  world  with  thee, 
To  upend  with  tlirr  i-ti-uiit\  ! 

#  *  *  # 

"  To  see  thy  blue  and  passionate  eye, 
Light  on  another  scornfully, 
But  fix  its  melting  glance  on  me, 
And  blend" 

",  Rend  the  poor  heart  that  throbs  for  thee, 
Imprint  all  o'er  with  thy  dear  name — 
Yet  withering  'neath  a  lonely  flame, 
That  warms  thee  not,  yet  me  consumes !" 

*  »  #  * 

"  Aye,  I  would  have  thee  all  my  own, 
Thy  love,  thy  life,  mine,  mine  alone ; 
See  nothing  in  the  world  but  me, 
Since  nought  1  know,  or  love,  but  thee ! 

'•'  The  eyes  that  on  a  thousand  fall, 
I  would  collect  their  glances  all, 
And  lling  their  lustre  on  my  soul, 
Till  it  imbibed,  absorb'd  the  whole." 

These  are  followed  by  several 
more  lines;  but  these  will  suffice. 
This  insane  attachment  was  exact- 
ly what  I  might  have  expected  from 
one  of  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
temperament.  To  return,  however, 
once  more.  Towards  eleven  o'clock, 
he  began  to  fail  rapidly.  I  had  my 
fingers  on  his  pulse,  which  beat  very 
feebly,  almost  imperceptibly.  He 
opened  his  eyes  slowly,  and  gazed 
upwards  with  a  vacant  air. 

"  Why  are  you  taking  the  candles 
away,  nurse  ?"  he  enquired  feebly. 
They  had  not  been  touched.  His 
cold  fingers  gently  compressed  my 
hand  —  they  were  stiffening  with 
death.  "  Don't,  don't  put  the  candles 
out,  doctor,"  he  commenced  again, 
looking  at  me,  with  an  eye  on  which 
the  thick  mists  and  shadows  of  the 
crave  were  settling  fast — they  were 
filmy  and  glazed. 

"  Don't  "blow  them  out — don't — 
don't !"  he  again  exclaimed,  almost 
jii.iudibly. 

"  No,  we  will  not ! — My  dear  Mr 

,  both  candles  are  burning 

bri-htly  beside  you,  on  the  table," 
1  replied,  tremulously — for  I  saw  the 


Sept. 

wore  forgetting  their  func- 
tions— that  life  and  COJIM  i.iu-m"« 
were  fast  retiriu-.' ! 

"  Well,"  he  murmured  almost  in- 
articulately, "  1  am  now  quite  in 
darkness! — Oh,  there  is  something 
at  my  heart — cold,  cold  ! — ])••<  ><>r, 
keep  them  off!  * — Why— oh,  death — " 
He  ceased.  He  had  spok«-n  lii>  la^t 
on  earth.  The  intervals  of  respira- 
tion became  gradually  longer  and 
longer;  and  "the  precise  moment 
when  he  ceased  to  breathe  at  all 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Yes;  It 

was  all  over.     Poor   Mr  wa* 

dead.    I  shall  never  forget  him. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  HOUSE ! 

"  Do,  dear  doctor,  be  so  good  as 

to  drop  in  at Place,  in  the  course 

of  the  morning,  by  accident — for  I 

want  you  to  see  Mr .   He  has,  I 

verily  believe,  bid  adieu  to  his  senses 
— for  he  is  conducting  himself  very 
strangely.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  he 
is  resolved  on  going  down  to  the 
House  this  evening,  for  the  purpose 

of  speaking  on  the • — —  bill,  and 

Avill,  I  fear,  act  so  absurdly,  as  to 
make  himself  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  whole  country — at  least  I  sus- 
pect as  much,  from  what  I  have  heard 
of  his  preparations.  Ask  to  be  shewn 

up  at  once  to  Mr  ,  when  you 

arrive,  and  gradually  direct  the  con- 
versation to  politics — when  you  will 
soon  see  what  is  the  matter.  But 
mind,  doctor,  not  a  word  of  this 
note  !  Your  visit  will  be  quite  acci- 
dental, you  know.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  doctor,  yours,  &c.  &c." — Such 
was  the  note  put  into  my  hands  by  a 
servant,  as  my  carriage  was  driving 
off  on  my  first  morning  round.  I 

knew  Mrs ,  the  fair  writer  of  it, 

very  intimately — as,  indeed,  the  fa- 
miliar and  confidential  strain  of  her 
note  will  suffice  to  shew.  She  was 
a  very  amiable  and  clever  woman — 
and  would  not  have  complained,  I 
was  sure,  without  reason.  Wishing, 
therefore,  to  oblige  her  by  a  prompt 
attention  to  her  request,  and  in  the 
full  expectation,  from  what  I  knew 
of  the  worthy  member's  eccentrici- 
ties, of  encountering  some  singular 


'  I  LIU •»:  hcfoiv  heard  these  strange  words  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  patient— 
.1  l;tdy.  To  me  they  suggest  very  unpleasant,  I  may  say,  fearful  thoughts.  Wholly 
to  be  kfpt  off* 
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scene,  I  directed  the  horses'  heads 

to  be  turned  towards Place.    I 

reached  the  house  about  twelve  o'- 
clock, and  went  up  stairs  at  once  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  I  undei'- 
stood  Mr had  taken  up  quar- 
ters for  the  day.  The  servant  open- 
ed the  door  and  announced  me. 

"  Oh— shew  Dr in."  I  en- 
tered. The  object  of  my  visit,  I  may 
just  say,  was  the  very  beau  ideal  of 
a  county  member;  somewhat  incli- 
ned to  corpulency,  with  a  fine,  fresh, 
rubicund,  good-natured  face — and 
that  bluff  old  English  frankness  of 
manner,  which  flings  you  back  into 
the  age  of  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  long,  grey  wool- 
len morning-gown  ;  and,  with  his 
hands  crammed  into  the  hind  pock- 
ets, was  pacing  rapidly  to  and  fro 
from  one  end  of  the  spacious  room, 
to  the  other.  At  one  extremity  was 
a  table,  on  which  lay  a  sheet  of  fools- 
cap, closely  written,  and  crumpled 
as  if  witli constant  handling — his  gold 
repeater,  and  a  half-emptied  decanter 
of  sherry,  with  a  wine-glass.  A  glance 
at  all  these  paraphernalia  convinced 
me  of  the  nature  of  Mr 's  occu- 
pation ;  he  was  committing  his  speech 
to  memory ! 

"  How  d'ye  do — how  d'ye  do,  doc- 
tor ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  hearty  but 
hurried  tone;  "  you  must  not  keep 
me  long :  busy — very  busy  indeed, 
doctor."  I  had  looked  in  by  acci- 
dent, I  assured  him,  and  did  not  in- 
tend to  detain  him  an  instant.  I  re- 
marked that  I  supposed  he  was  busy 
preparing  for  the  House. 

"  Ah,  right,  doctor — right !  Aye,  by 

,  a  d — d  good  hit,  too !  I  shall 

peg  it   into  them  to-night,    doctor ! 

D e,  I'll  let  them  know  what  an 

English  County  member  is !  I'll  make 
the  House  too  hot  to  hold  them !" 

said  Mr ,  walking  to  and  fro,  at 

an  accelerated  pace.  He  was  evi- 
dently boiling  over  with  excitement. 

"  You  are  going  to  speak  to-night, 

then,  on  the  great  question,  I 

suppose  ?"  said  I,  hardly  able  to  re- 
press a  smile. 

"  Speak,  doctor?  I'll  burst  on 
them  with  such  a  view-halloo  as  shall 
startle  the  whole  pack  !  Pll  shew  my 

Lord what  kind  of  stuff  I'm  made 

of — I  will,  by  !  He  was  plea- 
sed to  tell  the  House,  the  other  even- 
ing— curse  his  impudence  ! — that 
the  two  members  for  ——shire  were 


a  mere  couple  of  dumb-bells — he  did, 

by !  But  /'//  shew  him  whether 

or  not  /,  for  one  of  them,  am  to  be 
jeered  and  flamm'd  with  impunity  ! 
Ha,  doctor  —  what  d'ye  think  of 
this  ?"  said  he,  hurrying  to  the  table, 
and  taking  up  the  manuscript  I  have 
mentioned.  He  was  going  to  read  it 
to  me,  but  suddenly  stopped  short 
and  laid  it  down  again  on  the  table, 

exclaiming,  "  Nay,  d e,  I  know  it 

off  by  this  time — so  listen  !  Have  at 
ye,  doctor !" 

After  a  pompous  hem !  hem !  he 
commenced,  and  with  infinite  energy 
and  boisterousness  of  manner,  reci- 
ted the  whole  oration.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  wonderful — a  matchless  per- 
formance— parcelled  out  with  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  rules  of  ancient 
rhetoric.  As  he  proceeded,  he  reci- 
ted such  astounding  absurdities — 
such  preposterous,  high-flown,  Bom- 
bastes-furioso  declamations — as,  had 
it  but  been  uttered  in  the  House, 
would  assuredly  have  procured  the 
triumphant  speaker  six  or  seven  dis- 
tinct rounds  of  convulsive  laughter ! 
Had  I  not  known  well  the  simplicity 
and  sincerity — the  perfect  bonhomie 

— of  Mr ,  I  should  have  supposed 

he  was  hoaxing  me — but  I  assuredly 
suspected  he  was  himself  the  hoaxed 
party — the  joking-post  of  some  witty 
wag  who  had  determined  to  afford 
the  House  a  night's  sport  at  poor 

Mr 's  expense  !  Indeed  I  never 

in  my  life  listened  to  such  pitifully 
puerile — such  almost  idiotic  galli- 
matia.  I  felt  certain  it  could  never 
have  been  the  composition  of  fox- 
hunting Mr !  There  was  a  hack- 

nied»  quotation  from  Horace — from 
the  Septuagint,  (!)  and  from  Locke ; 
and  then  a  scampering  through  the 
whole  flowery  realms  of  rhetorical 
ornament — and  a  glancing  at  every 
topic  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy 
that  could  conceivably  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  erratic  fancy.  In 
short  there  never  before  was  such  a 
speech  composed  since  the  world 
began !  And  this  was  the  sort  of  tiling 

that  poor  Mr actually  intended 

to  deliver  that  memorable  evening  in 
the  House  of  Commons  !  As  for  my- 
self, I  could  not  control  my  risible 
faculties ;  but  accompanied  the  pero- 
ration with  a  perfect  shout  of  laugh- 
ter !  Mr laid  down  the  paper, 

(which  he  had  twisted  into  a  sort  of 
scroll)  in  an  ecstasy,  and  joined  me 
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in  full  chorus,  slapping  me  on  the 
shoulder,  :nid  exclaiming—"  Ah  ! 

d e,  doctor,  1  Anew   you   would 

like  it  I  It'-  just  tin-  tiling— isn't  it 't 
There  will  be  no  standing  me  nt  the 

next  election  for shire,  if  I  can 

only  deliver  all  this  in  the  House  to- 
night !  Old  Turnpenny,  that's  going  to 
start  againM  me,  backed  by  the  ma- 
nufacturing interest — won't  come  up 
— and  you  see  if  he  does ! — Curse  it ! 
I  thought  it  was  in'  me— and  would 
come  out,  some  of  these  days.— They 
shall  have  it  all  to-night — they  shall, 

by  !   Only  be  on  the  look-out 

for  the  morning  papers,  doctor — 
that's  all!"  and  he  set  off,  walking 
rapidly,  with  long  strides,  from  one 
•MM!  of  the  room  to  the  other.  I  be- 
gan to  be  apprehensive  that  there 

was  too  much  ground  for  Mrs 's 

suspicions,  that  he  had  literally  "  ta- 
ken leave  of  his  senses."  Recollect- 
ing, at  length,  the  object  of  my  visit, 
which  the  amusing  exhibition  I  have 
been  attempting  to  describe  had  al- 
most driven  from  my  memory,  I 
endeavoured  to  think,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  of  some  scheme  tor  di- 
verting him  from  his  purpose,  and 
preventing  the  lamentable  exposure 
he  was  preparing  for  himself.  1 
could  think  of  nothing  else  than  at- 
tacking him  on  a  sore  point — one 
on  which  he  had  been  hipped  for 
years,  and  not  without  reason — an 
hereditary  tendency  to  apoplexy. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "  this 
excitement  will  destroy  you — you 
will  bring  on  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  if  you 
go  on  for  an  hour  longer,  in  this  way 
— you  will  indeed  !"  He  stood  still, 
changed  colour  a  little,  and  stam- 
mered "  What !  eh,  d e,  apo- 

S'exy!    You  don't  say  so,  doctor? 
em !  how  is  my  pulse  ?"  extending 
his  wrist.     1  felt  it — looked  at  my 
watch,  and  shook  my  head. 

"  Eh — what,  doctor!  Newmarket* 
<-h  '-"  said  he,  with  an  alarmed  air — 
meaning  to  ask  me  whether  his  pulse 
was  heating  rapidly. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Mr .     It  beats 

upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
a  minute,"  1  replied,  still  keeping  my 
rs  at  his  wrist,  and  my  eyes  ri- 
veted on  my  watch— for  I  dared  not 
trust  myself  with  looking  in  his  coun- 
tenance. He  started  from  me  with- 
out utterinir  :i  syllable;  hurried  to 

till! 

aud 


,      IIIL1-I  ill_      H      .7J  »»«L>J<_   ,      UUHIVU      ll» 

table,  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine, 
i  gulped  it  dowu  instantly.  I  suj>- 


pose  he  caught  an  unfortunate  ismji,!^ 
or  a  smirk  on  my  face-— fur  lu- 
ll p  to  me,  and  in  a  coaxing  hut  dis- 
turbed manner,  said — "  Now,  com?, 
come,  doctor — doctor,  no  hiimhuv  ! 

1  feel  well  enough  all  over!  1) c, 

I  u-t/l  speak  in  the  House  to-ni^lii, 
come  what  may,  that's  flat  !  \\  Ly, 
there'll  be  a  general  election  in  a  \\  \v 
months,  and  it's  of  consequence  J'yr 
me  to  DO  something — to  make  a 
figure  in  the  House.  Beside* — it  Id 
a  great  constitutional" 

"  Well,  well,  Mr ,  und<-..hted- 

ly  you  must  please  yourself,"  said  I, 
seriously ;  "  but  if  a  fit  *,V?«W — 
you'll  remember  I  did  my  duty,  and 
warned  you  how  to  avert  it  .'"— 
"  Hem,  ahem!"  he  ejaculated,  with 
a  somewhat  puzzled  air.  1  thought 
I  had  succeeded  in  shaking  his  pur- 
pose. I  was,  however,  too  sanguine 
in  my  expectations.  "  I  must  bid 
you  good  morning^  doctor.  I  must 
speak !  I  ti-ill  try  it,  to-night,  at  all 
events; — but  I'll  be  calm — I  will! 
And  if  I  should  die — but  d —  that's 
impossible,  you  know  !  But  it  1 
should — why,  it  will  be  a  martyr's 
death  ;  I  shall  die  a  patriot — ha,  ha, 
ba !  Good  morning,  doctor."  He  led 
me  to  the  door,  laughing,  as  he 
went,  but  not  so  heartily  or  boister- 
ously as  formerly.  I  was  hurrying 

down  stairs,  when  Mr reopened 

the  drawing-room  door,  and  called 
out,  "  Doctor,  doctor,  just  be  so 
good  as  to  look  in  on  my  good  lady 
before  you  go.  She's  somewhere 
about  the  house — in  her  boudoir,  I 
dare  say.  She's  not  quite  well  this 
morning— a  fit  of  the  vapours — hem ! 
You  understand  me,  doctor  ?"  put- 
ting his  finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose, 
with  a  wise  air.  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  reciprocal  anxiety  for 
each  other's  health  simultaneously 
manifested  by  this  worthy  couple. 

"  Well,  doctor,  am  not  I  right ':"" 
exclaimed  Mrs  — — ,  in  a  low  tone, 
opening  the  dining-room  door,  uaul 
beckoning  me  in. 

.  "  Yes,  indeed,  madam.  My  inter- 
view was  little  else  than  a  running 
commentary  on  your  note  to  me." 

"  How  did  you  find  him  engaged, 
doctor  ? — Learning  his  speech,  as  he 
.calls  it— eh?"  enquired  the  lady, 
with  a  chagrined  air,  which  was 
heightened,  when  I  recounted  what 
I. ad  passed  up  stairs. 

"  O4i,  absurd  !    monstrous !   Doc- 


"WtfJT&ni  ready  to  expire  with  te'xa- 
tion  to  see  Mr •  acting  so  foolish- 
ly. But  it  is  all  owing  to  that  odious 

<  OTu-j-^i°  the~village  rector,  who  is 
up  in  town  now,  and  an  immense 

crony  of  Mr  's.  I  suspected 

there  was  something  brewing  be- 

''tWrefen  them ;  for  they  have  been 
laying  their  wise  heads  together  for 
a  week  past.  Did  not  he  repeat  the 

l$P&ch  to  you,  doctor  ? — the  whole 

"  Yes,  indeed,  madam,  he  did,"  I 
replied,  smiling  at  the  recollection. 

"  Ah — hideous  rant  it  was,  I  dare 
say  .'—I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  doctor. 
I  know  it  was  every  word  composed 
by  that  abominable  old  addle-head, 

Dr  ,  a  doodle  that  he  is ! — (I 

wonder  what  brought  him  up  from 
his  parish  !)•— And  it  is  he  that  has 
inflamed  Mr -'s  fancy  with  ma- 
king a  great  hit  in  the  House,  as  they 
call  it.  That  precious  piece  of  stuff 
which  they  call  a  speech,  poor  Mr 

has  been  learning  for  this  week 

past;  and  has  several  times  woke 
me  in  the  night  with  ranting  snatches 

of  it."  I  begged  Mrs  not  to 

take  it  so  seriously. 

"  Now,  tell  me  candidly,  Dr , 

did  you  ever  hear  such  nonsense  in 
your  life  ?  It  is  all  that  country  par- 
son's small-beer  trash  !  I'm  sure  our 
name  will  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the 
papers  in  England,  for  a  fortnight  to 
come!"  I  said,  I  was  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  truth 
of  what  she  was  saying. 

"  Really,"  she  continued,  pressing 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  "  I  feel 
quite  poorly  myself,  with  agitation 
at  the  thought  of  to-night's  farce. 
Did  you  attempt  to  dissuade  him  ? 
You  might  have  frightened  him  with 
a  hint  or  two  about  his  tendency  to 
apoplexy,  you  know." 

"  I  did  my  utmost,  madam,  I  as- 
sure you ;  and  certainly  startled  him 
not  a  little.  But,  alas,  he  rallied,  and 
good-humouredly  sent  me  from  the 
room,  telling  me,  that,  if  the  effort 
of  speaking  killed  him,  he  should 
share  the  fate  of  Lord  Chatham,  or 
something  of  that  sort." 

"  Preposterous  !"  exclaimed  Mrs 

sd  as  ,fr.y> -j.-vc.  -•!•'.  .'.-• 
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,  almost  shedding  tears  with 

vexation.  "  But,  enfre  nous,  doctor, 
could  not  you  think  of  any  thing — 
hem ! — something  in  the  medical  way 
— to  prevent  his  going  to  the  House 
to-night  ? — A — a  sleeping  draught — 
eh,  doctor  ?" 

"  Really,  my  dear  madam,"  said  I, 
seriously,  "  I  should  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  going  so  far  as  that." 

"  Oh,  dear,  dear  doctor,  what  pos- 
sible harm  can  there  be  in  it  ?  Do 
consent  to  my  wishes  for  once,  and 
I  shall  be  eternally  obliged  to  you. 
Do  order  a  simple  sleeping  draught 
— strong  enough  to  keep  him  in  bed 
till  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing— and  I  will  myself  slip  it  into  his 
wine  at  dinner." — In  short,  there  was 
no  resisting  the  importunities  and 
distress  of  so  fine  a  woman  as  Mrs 

• ;  so  I  ordered  about  five-and- 

thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a  little 
sirup  and  water.  But,  alas,  this 

scheme  Avas  frustrated  by  Mr 's, 

two  hours  afterwards,  unexpectedly 
ordering  the  carriage,  (while  Mrs 

was  herself  gone  to  procure 

his  quietus,)  and  leaving  word  he 
should  dine  with  some  members 
that  evening  at  Brookes's.  After  all, 
however,  a  lucky  accident  accom- 
plished Mrs 's  wishes,  though  it 

deprived  her  husband  of  that  oppor- 
tunity of  wearing  the  laurels  ot  par- 
liamentary eloquence ;  for  the  mi- 
nistry, finding  the  measure  against 

which  Mr had  intended  to  level 

his  oration,  to  be  extremely  unpo- 
pular, and  anticipating  that  they 
should  be  dead  beat,  wisely  post- 
poned it  sine  die. 

DUELLING.* 

- 

I  had  been  invited  by  young  Lord 

,  the  nobleman  mentioned  in  my 

former  chapter,  to  spend  the  latter 
part  of  my  last  college-vacation  with 
his  lordship  at  his  shooting-box  in, 
shire.  As  his  destined  profes- 
sion was  the  army,  be  had  already  a 
tolerably  numerous  retinue  of  mili- 
tary friends,  several  of  whom  were 
engaged  to  join  us  on  our  arrival  at 
— — ;  so  that  we  anticipated  a  very 

ool  dihi  ile&Vvfff  JexnS 
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gay  and  jovial  reason.  Our  expec- 
tations were  not  disappointed.  What 
with  shootini:,  fishing,  HIK!  riding, 
abroad — billiards,  songs,  and  lii<_rli 
feeding,  at  home,  our  days  and  nights 
glided  as  merrily  away  as  fun  and 
Frolic  would  make  them.  One  of 
the  many  schemes  of  amusement  de- 
\  i>i-d  by  our  party,  was  giving  a  sort 
of  military  subscription-ball  at  the 

small  town  of ,  from  which  we 

were  distant  not  /nore  than  four  or 

five  miles.  All  my  Lord 's  party, 

of  course,  were  to  be  there,  as  well 
as  several  others  of  his  friends,  scat- 
tered at  a  little  distance  from  him  in 
the  country.  On  the  appointed  day 
all  went  off  admirably.  The  little 
town  of absolutely  reeled  be- 
neath the  unusual  excitement  of 
music,  dancing,  and  universal  feting. 
It  was,  in  short,  a  sort  of  miniature 
carnival,  which  the  inhabitants,  for 
several  reasons,  but  more  especially 
the  melancholy  one  I  am  going  to 
mention,  have  not  yet  forgotten.  It 
is  not  very  wonderful,  that  all  the 
rustic  beauty  of  the  place  was  there. 
Many  a  village  belle  was  there,  in 
truth,  panting  and  fluttering  with  de- 
lighted agitation  at  the  unusual  at- 
tentions of  their  handsome  and  agree- 
able partners ;  for  there  was  not  a 
young  military  member  of  our  party 
but  merited  the  epithets.  As  for  my- 
self, being  cursed — as  I  once  before 
hinted — with  a  very  insignificant  per- 
son, and  not  the  most  attractive  or 
communicative  manners — being  ut- 
terly incapable  of  pouring1  that  soft 
delicious  nonsense — that  fascinating, 
searching,  small-talk,  which  has  sto- 
len so  often  right  through  a  lady's 
ear,  into  the  very  centre  of  her  heart 
— being  no  hand,  I  say,  at  this,  I  con- 
tented myself  with  dancing  a  set  or 
two  with  a  young  woman,  whom  no- 
body else  seemed  inclined  to  lead 
out ;  and  continued,  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  more  a  spectator  than  a 
partaker  of  the  gaieties  of  the  scene. 
There  was  one  girl  there — the  daugh- 
ter of  a  reputable  retired  trades- 
man— of  singular  beauty,  and  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name 

of  "    The  Blue  Bell  of ."     Of 

course,  she  was  the  object  of  uni- 
versal admiration,  and  literally  be- 
sieged the  whole  evening  with  appli- 
rations  for  "  the  honour  of  her  hand." 
I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  1  say,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  this  young  woman 


was  perfectly  beautiful.     Her  ton- 
plexion  \v;is  of  dax/linir  pin  : 
transparence — her  s;.  .1  fea- 

ture-, of  a  placid  bust-like  character, 
which,  however,  would  perltap*  hu\o 
been  considered  insipid,  hail  it  not 
been  for  a  brilliant  pair  of  large,  lan- 
guishing, soft,  blue  eyes,  resembling 

— "  blue  water-lilies,  when  the  In-. 
Maketh  the  crystal  waters  round  them 
tremble," 

which  it  was  almost  madness  to  look 
upon.  And  then  her  light  auburn 
hair,  which  hung  in  loose  and  easy 
curls,  and  settled  on  each  cheek  like 
a  soft  golden  cloud  flitting  pa-i  the 
moon  F  Her  figure  was  in  keeping 
with  her  countenance  —  slender, 
graceful,  and  delicate — with  a  mo-t 
exquisitely  turned  foot  and  ankle. 
I  have  spent  so  many  words  about 
her  description,  because  I  have  never 
since  seen  any  woman  that  1  thought 
equalled  her ;  and  because  her  beau- 
ty was  the  cause  of  what  I  am  about 
to  relate.  She  riveted  the  attention 
of  all  our  party,  except  my  young 

host,  Lord ,  who  adhered  all  the 

evening  to  a  sweet  creature  he  had 
selected  on  first  entering  the  room. 
I  observed,  however,  one  of  our 
party,  a  dashing  young  captain  in 
the  Guards,  highly  connected,  and  of 
handsome  and  prepossessing  person 
and  manners,  and  a  gentleman,  of 
nearly  equal  personal  pretensions, 

who  had  been  invited   from   

Hall,  his  father's  seat,  to  exceed 
every  one  present  in  their  attentions 
to  sweet  Mary ;  and  as  she  occa- 
sionally smiled  on  one  or  the  other  of 
the  rivals,  I  saw  the  countenance  of 
either  alternately  clouded  with  dis- 
pleasure. Captain was  solicit- 
ing her  hand  tor  the  last  set — a  coun- 
try dance — when  his  rival,  (whom, 
for  distinction's  sake,  I  shall  call 
Trevor,  though  that,  of  course,  is 
very  far  from  his  real  name,)  step- 
ping up  to  her,  sei/ed  her  hand,  and 
said,  in  rather  a  sharp  and  quick 
tone,  "  Captain  ,  she  has  pro- 
mised me  the  last  set ;  I  beir,  there- 
fore, you  will  resign  her. — I  am 

riuht,  Miss ':"    he  enquired  of 

the  Lrirl,  who  bliishinirly  replied,  "  I 
think  1  did  promise  Mr  Trevor — but 
I  would  dance  with  both,  if  I  could. 
Captain,  you  are  not  aiiL-ry  with  me; 
are  you  Y'  she  smiled,  appealingly. 
"  Certainly  not,  madam,"  he  n- 
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plied,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis ;  and 
after  directing  an  eye,  which  kindled 
like  a  star,  to  his  more  successful  rival, 
retired  haughtily  a  few  paces,  and 
soon  afterwards  left  the  room.  A 
strong  conviction  seized  me,  that 
even  this  small  and  trifling  incident 
would  be  attended  with  mischief  be- 
tween those  two  haughty  and  undis- 
ciplined spirits;  for  I  occasionally 
saw  Mr  Trevor  turn  a  moment  from 
his  beautiful  partner,  and  cast  a  stern 
enquiring  glance  round  the  room,  as 

if  in  search  of  Captain .     I  saw 

he  had  noticed  the  haughty  frown 

with  which  the  Captain  had  retired. 

Most  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 

accompanied  Lord  to  this  ball 

were  engaged  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  Sunday  evening.  Mr  Trevor 
and  the  Captain  (who,  I  think,  I  men- 
tioned, was  staying  a  few  days  with 
his  lordship)  would  meet  at  this 
party ;  and  I  determined  to  watch 

their  demeanour.    Captain was 

at  the  window,  when  Mr  Trevor,  on 
horseback,  attended  by  his  groom, 
alighted  at  the  door,  and  on  seeing 
who  it  was,  walked  away  to  another 
part  of  the  room,  with  an  air  of  assu- 
med indifference ;  but  I  caught  his 
quick  and  restless  glance  invariably 
directed  at  the  door  through  which 
Mr  Trevor  would  enter.  They  sa- 
luted each  other  with  civility — rather 
coldly,  I  thought — but  there  was  no- 
thing particularly  marked  in  the  man- 
ner of  either.  About  twenty  sat  down 
to  dinner.  All  promised  to  go  off 
well — for  the  cooking  was  admirable 
— the  wines  first-rate,  and  conversa- 
tion brisk  and  various.  Captain  — — 
and  Mr  Trevor  were  seated  at  some 
distance  from  each  other — the  former 
was  my  next  neighbour.  The  cloth 
was  not  removedtilla  few  minutes  af- 
ter eight — when  a  dessert  and  a  fresh 
and  large  supply  of  wine  were  intro- 
duced. The  late  ball,  of  course,  was 
a  prominent  topic  of  conversation ; 
and  after  a  few  of  the  usual  bachelor 
toasts  had  been  drunk  with  noisy 
enthusiasm,  and  we  all  felt  the  ele- 
vating influence  of  the  wine  we  had 

been  drinking.  Lord stood  up, 

and  said — "  Now,  my  dear  fellows — 
I  have  a  toast  in  my  eye  that  will 
delight  you  all — so,  bumpers,  gen- 
tlemen— bumpers  ! — up  to  the  very 
brim, — so  make  sure  your  glasses 
are  full — while  I  propose  to  you  the 
health  of  a  beautiful — nay,  by  — — ! 


the  most  beautiful  girl  we  have  any 
of  us  seen  for  this  year — Ha !  I  see 
all  anticipate  me — so,  to  be  short — 

here  is  the  health  of  Mary ,  the 

Blue  Bell  of  !"  It  was  drunk 

with  acclamation.  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived Captain 's  hand,  however, 

shake  a  little,  as  he  lifted  his  glass  to 
his  mouth. 

"  Who  is  to  return  thanks  for  her  ?" 
— "  Her  favourite  beau,  to  be  sure."— 
"  Who  is  he  ?" — "  Legs— rise— legs 
— whoever  he  is !"  was  shouted,  ask- 
ed, and  answered,  in  a  breath.  "  Oh 
— Trevor  is  the  happy  man— there's 
no  doubt  of  that — he  monopolized 
her  all  the  evening — /could  not  get 
her  hand  once,"  exclaimed  one  near 
Mr  Trevor—"  Nor  I"—"  Nor  I"— 
echoed  several.  Mr  Trevor  looked 
with  a  delighted  and  triumphant  air 
round  the  room,  and  seemed  about 
to  rise,  but  there  was  a  cry — "  No — 
Trevor  is  not  the  man — /  say  Cap- 
tain   is  the  favourite  !" — "  Aye 

— ten  to  one  on  the  Captain  !"  roared 
a  young  hero  of  Ascot.  "  Stuff — 
stuff!"  muttered  the  Captain,  hur- 
riedly cutting  an  apple  to  fritters, — 
and  now  and  then  casting  a  fierce 
glance  towards  Mr  Trevor.  There 
were  many  noisy  maintainers  of  both 
Trevor  and  the  Captain. 

"  Come — come,  gentlemen,"  said 
a  young  Cornish  baronet,  good-hu- 
mouredly,  seeing  the  two  young  men 
appeared  to  view  the  affair  very  se- 
riously— "  The  best  way,  since  I 
dare  be  sworn  the  girl  herself  does 
not  know  which  she  likes  best,  will 
be  to  toss  up  who  shall  be  given 
the  credit  of  her  beau  !"  A  loud 
laugh  followed  this  droll  proposal; 
in  which  all  joined  except  Trevor 
and  the  Captain.  The  latter  had 
poured  out  some  claret  while  Sir 

was  speaking,  and  sipped  it  with 

an  air  of  assumed  carelessness.  I 
observed,  however,  that  he  never  re- 
moved his  eye  from  his  glass — and 
that  his  face  was  pale— as  if  from 
some  strong  internal  emotion.  Mr 
Trevor's  demeanour,  however,  also 
indicated  considerable  embarrass- 
ment ;  but  he  was  older  than  the  Cap- 
tain, and  had  much  more  command  of 
manner.  I  was  amazed,  for  my  own 
part,  to  see  them  take  up  such  an 
insignificant  affair  so  seriously  ;  but 
these  things  generally  involve  so 
much  of  the  strong  passions  of  our 
youthful  nature,— especially  our  va- 


nitj  and  jealousy,  that,  on  second 
thought*,  uiy  surprise  abated. 

"  f  certainly  fancied  you  wore  tb,e 
fnvouriu-,  Captain;  for  I  saw  her 
blush  with  satisfaction  when  you 
squeezed  her  hand,"  I  whispered. 

"  You  are  right, ,"  he  answered, 

with  a  forced  smile. — "  I  don't  tliink 
Trevor  ran  have  any  pretensions  to 
her  favour."  The  noisiness  of  the 
party  was  now  subsiding — and  no- 
Dody  knew  why  an  air  of  blank  em- 
barrassment scented  to  pervade  all 
present. 

"  L'pon  my  honour, gentlemen,  this 
is  a  vastly  silly  affair  altogether,  aud 
quite  unworthy  such  a  stir  as  it  has 
excited,"  said  Mr  Trevor ;  "  but  as  so 
much  notice  has  been  taken  of  it,  I 
cannot  help  saying,  though  it  is  mon- 
strously absurd,  perhaps,  that  I  tliink 

the  beautiful  '  Blue  Bell  of '  is 

mine — mine  alone !  I  believe  I  have 
good  ground  for  saying  I  am  the  sole 
winner  of  the  prize,  and  have  distan- 
ced my  military  competitor,"  conti- 
nued Mr  Trevor,  turning  to  Captain 

,  with  a  grim  air,  which  was  very 

foreign  to  his  real  feelings,"  though  his 
bright  eyes — his  debonair  demeanour 
— that  fascinating  je  ne  sais  auoi  of 
his" 

"  Trevor  !  Don't  be  insolent !"  ex- 
claimed the  Captain  sternly,  redden- 
ing with  passion. 

"  Insolent  >  Captain  ?— What  the 
deuce  do  you  mean?  I'm  sure  you 
don't  want  to  quarrel  Avith  me — oh, 
it's  impossible  !  If  I  have  said  what 

was  offensive,  by  ,  I  did  not 

mean  it — and,  as  we  said  at  Rugby, 
indicium  puta — and  there's  an  end  of 
it.  But  as  for  my  smart  little  Blue 
Bell,  I  know — am  perfectly  certain — 
aye,  spite  of  the  Captain's  dark  looks 
— that  I  am  the  happy  man.  So,  gen- 
tlemen, dejure  ana  de  facto — for  her, 
I  return  you  thanks."  He  sate  down. 
There  was  so  much  kindness  in  his 
manner,  and  he  had  so  handsomely 
disavowed  any  intentions  of  hurting 

Captain '9  feelings,  that  I  hoped 

the  young  Hotspur  beside  me  was 
cjuie.ted.  Not  so,  however. 

"  Trevor,"  said  he,  in  a  hurried 
tone,  "  you  are  mistaken — you  arc, 
by !  You  dou't know  what  pass- 
ed between  .Mary  and  niVM-lf 

that  evi'iuii!.'.  On  my  word  and  ho- 
nour, she  told  me  slit-  wished  ^lie 
could  bo  oil  her  engagement  with 
'  oy  lliv/'j"  '  •  :••  '•--  nxi-u,.-; 
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"  Non-ense  :  nonsense  !  Sho  must 
have,  said  it  to  amuse  you,  Captain— 
>he  /  t.iilti  have1  had  no  otlteriittfntiopj 
The  very  next  morning  she  told 
me"  — — 

"  The  very  next  morning!"  shout- 
ed Captain  ,  "  why,  \\liat  the. 

could  you   have  wanted   wifli 

Mary the  next  mornin-  V 

"  That  is  my  affair,  Captain — not 
yours.  And  since  you  «<//  have  it 
out,  I  tell  you,  for  your  consolation, 
that  Mary  and  I  have  met  ex  fry  day 
since !"  said  Mr  Trevor,  loudly,  ex  en 
vehemently.  He  was  getting  a  littles 
flustered,  as  the  phrase  is,  with  wine, 
which  he  was  pouring  down,  class 
after  glass,  or  of  course  he  could  ne- 
ver have  made  such  an  absurd — such 
an  unusual  disclosure. 

"  Trevor,  I  must  say  you  act  very 
meanly  in  telling  us, — if  it  really  is 
so,"  said  the  Captain,  with  an  intense- 
ly chagrined  and  mortified  air ;  "  and 
— if  you  intend  to  ruin  that  sweet 
and  innocent  creature — I  shall  take 
leave  to  say,  that  you  are  a — a — a — 
curse  on  it,  it  WILL  out — a  villain  !" 
continued  the  Captain,  slowly  and 
deliberately.  My  heart  flew  up  to 
my  throat,  where  it  fluttered  as 
though  it  would  have  choked  me. 
There  was  an  instant  and  dead  si- 
lence. 

"  A  villain — did  you  say,  Captain  ? 
and  accuse  me  of  meanness  ?"  en- 
quired Mr  Trevor,  coolly,  while  the 
colour  suddenly  faded  from  his  dark- 
ening features;  and  risincr  from  his 
chair,  he  stepped  forward,  and  stood 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Captain,  with 
his  half-emptied  glass  in  his  hand, 
which,  however,  was  not  obserred 
by  him  he  addressed.  "  Yes,  sir,  1 
did  say  so,"  replied  the  Captain, rirm- 
ly — "  and  what  then  'e" 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  will  see  the 
necessity  of  apologizing  for  it  instant- 
ly/' rejoined  Mr  Trevor. 

"  As  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  Mr  Tre- 
vor, of  saying  what  requires  an  apo- 
logy, I  have  none  to  offer,"  said  (;>]>- 

tain ,  drawing  himself  up  in  his 

chair,  and  eyeing  Mr  Trevor  with  a 
steady  look  of  composed  intrepidity. 

"  Then,  Captain,  don't  expect  me 
to  apologize  for  this .'"  thundered  Mr 
Trevor,  at  the  same  time  hurling  his 
glass,  wine  and  all,  at  the  Captain's 
head*  Part  of  the  wine  fell  on  me, 
but  tliL'trlassfflanci'd  at  the  ear  of  .Gap* 
tain ,and  cut  it  slightly ;  for  be  had 
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started  aside  on  seeing  Mr  Trevor's 
intention.  A  mist  seemed  to  cover 
my  eyes,  as  I  saw  every  one  present 
rising  from  his  chair.  The  room  was, 
of  course,  in  an  uproar.  The  two  who 
had  quarrelled  were  the  only  calm 
persons  present.  Mr  Trevor  remain- 
ed standing  on  the  same  spot  with 
his  arms  folded  on»his  breast;  while 

Captain  calmly  wiped  off  the 

stains  of  wine  from  his  shirt-ruffles 
and  white  waistcoat,  walked  up  to 

Lord ,  who  was  at  but  a  yard  or 

two'sdistance,and  enquired,in  a  low 
tone  of  voice, "  Your  Lordship  has 
pistols  here,  of  course  ?  We  had  bet- 
ter settle  this  little  matter  now,  and 
here.  Captain  V ,  you  will  kind- 
ly do  what  is  necessary  for  me ?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  be  calm !  This 
is  really  a  very  absurd  quarrel — like- 
ly to  be  a  dreadful  business,  though !" 
replied  his  Lordship,  with  great  agi- 
tation. "  Come,  shake  hands,  and  be 
friends ! — Come,  don't  let  a  trum- 
pery dinner  brawl  lead  to  bloodshed 
— and  in  my  house,  too ! — Make  it  up 
like  men  of  sense" 

"  That,  your  Lordship  of  course 
knows  as  well  as  I  do,  is  impossible. 

Will  you,  Captain  V ,  be  good 

enough  to  bring  the  pistols  ?  You 
will  find  them  in  his  Lordship's 
shooting  gallery — we  had  better  ad- 
journ there,  by  the  way,  eh?"  en- 
quired the  Captain,  coolly — he  had 
seen  many  of  these  affairs  ! 

"  Then,  bring  them — bring  them, 
by  all  means." — "  In  God's  name, 
let  this  quarrel  be  settled  on  the 

spot !"  exclaimed  ,  and  , 

and . 

"  We  all  know  they  must  fight — 
that's  as  clear  as  the  sun — so  the 
sooner  the  better !"  exclaimed  the 

Honourable  Mr ,  a  hot-headed 

cousin  of  Lord 's. 

"  Eternal  curses  on  the  silly  slut !" 
groaned  his  Lordship ;  "  here  will  be 
bloodshed  for  her ! — My  dear  Tre- 
vor !"  said  he,  hurrying  to  that  gen- 
tleman, who,  with  seven  or  eight 
people  round  him,  was  conver- 
sing on  the  affair,  with  perfect  com- 
posure; "  do,  I  implore — I  beg — I 
supplicate,  that  you  would  leave  my 
house  !  Oh !  don't  let  it  be  said  I 
ask  people  here  to  kill  one  another  ! 
Why  may  not  this  Avretched  business 

be  made  up  ? — By ,  it  shall  be," 

said  he,  vehemently ;  and,  putting  his 
arm  into  that  of  Mr  Trevor,  he  en- 


deavoured to  draw  him  towards  the 
spot  where  Captain was  stand- 
ing. '-Jiapl 

"  Your  Lordship  is  very  good,  but 
it's  useless,"  replied  Mr  Trevor, 
struggling  to  disengage  his  arm  from 

that  of  Lord .     "  Your  Lordship 

knows  the  business  must  be  settled, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  My  friend 

Sir has  undertaken  to  do  what 

is  correct  on  the  occasion.  Come,"  ad- 
dressing the  young  baronet,  "away! 

and  join  Captain  ¥• ."     All  this 

was  uttered  with  real  nonchalance  ! 
Somebody  present  told  him,  that  the 
Captain  was  one  of  the  best  shots  in 
England — could  hit  a  sixpence  at  ten 

yards'  distance.  "  Can  he,  by ?" 

said  he  with  a  smile,  without  evin- 
cing the  slightest  symptoms  of  trepi- 
dation. "  Why,  then,  I  may  as  well 
make  my  will,  for  I'm  as  blind  as  a 
mole  !— Ha  !  I  have  it."  He  walked 
out  from  among  those  who  were 
standing  round  him,  and  strode  up 
to  Captain  ,  who  was  conver- 
sing earnestly  with  one  or  two  of  his 
brother  officers. 

"  Captain  ,"  said  Mr  Trevor, 

firmly,  extending  his  right  hand,  Avith 
his  glove  half  drawn  on.  The  Cap- 
tain turned  suddenly  towards  him 
with  a  furious  scowl.  "  I  am  told 
you  are  a  dead  shot — eh  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  and  what  of  that  ?"  en- 
quired the  Captain,  haughtily,  and 
with  some  curiosity  in  his  counte- 
nance. 

"  You  know  I  am  short-sighted, 
blind  as  a  beetle,  and  not  very  well 

used  in  shooting  matters" Every 

one  present  started,  and  looked  with 
surprise  and  displeasure  at  the  speak- 
er ;  and  one  muttered  in  my  ear — 

"  Eh — d ! — Trevor  shewing  the 

white  feather?  I  am  astonished  !" 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  all 
this,sir  ?"  enquired  the  Captain,  with 
a  contemptuous  sneer. 

"  Ob,  merely  that  we  ought  not  to 
fight  on  unequal  terms.  Do  you 
think,  my  good  sir,  I  will  stand  to  In- 
shot  at  without  having  a  chance  of 
returning  the  favour  ?  I  have  to  say, 
therefore,  merely,that  since  this  quar- 
rel is  of  your  own  seeking: — ami 

your   own  d n  folly  only  has 

brought  it  about — I  shall  insist  on 
our  fighting  breast  to  breast — muzzle 
to  muzzle — and  across  a  table.  Yes," 
he  continued,  elevating  his  voice  to 
nearly  a  shout;  "  we  will  go  down 
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to  hell  together — if  we  cro  at  all — that 

!•>  Mimr   run-olntidli." 

"  liit'ainous  !" — "  Mun-trous!"  was 
echoed  from  all  present.  They  would 
not,  they  said,  hear  of  such  a  thinir — 
they  would  not  stand  to  see  such 
butchery !  Eight  or  ten  left  the 
room  abruptly,  and  did  not  return. 

Captain made  no  reply  to  Tre- 

lor'-.  proposal,  but  was  conversing 
anxiously  with  his  friends. 

"  Now,  sir,  who  is  the  coward  "f" 
enquired  Mr  Trevor,  sarcastically. 

"  A  few  moments  will  shew,"  re- 
plied the  Captain,  stepping  forward, 
with  no  sign  of  agitation,  except  a 
countenance  of  an  ashy  hue ;  "  for  I 
accede  to  your  terms — ruffianly- 
murderous  as  they  are ;  and  may  the 
curse  of  a  ruined  house  overwhelm 
you  and  your  family  for  ever !"  falter- 
ed Captain ,  who  saw,  of  course, 

that  certain  death  was  before  both. 
"Are  the  pistolspreparing?"  enquired 
Mr  Trevor,  without  regarding  the  ex- 
clamation of  Captain .  He  was 

answered  in  the  affirmative,  that  Cap- 
tain V and  Sir  — —  were  both 

absent  on  that  errand.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  distressing  affair  should  take 
place  in  the  shooting  gallery,  where 
their  noise  would  be  less  likely  to 
alarm  the  servants.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  the  exclamations  of 
"  Murder  I—downright,  savage,  de- 
liberate murder !"  which  burst  from 
all  around.  Two  gentlemen 
abruptly,  saddled  their  horses,] 
galloped  after  peace-officers;  while 
Lord ,  who  was  almost  distract- 
ed, hurried,  accompanied  by  several 
gentlemen,  and  myself,  to  the  shoot- 
ing-gallery, leaving  the  Captain  and 
a  friend  in  the  dining-room,  while  Mr 
Trevor,  with  another,  betook  them- 
selves to  the  shrubbery  walk.  His 

Lordship  informed   Captain  V 

and  the  Baronet  of  the  dreadful  na- 
ture of  the  combat  that  had  been  de- 
termined on  since  they  had  left  the 
room.  They  both  threw  down  the 
pistols  they  were  in  the  act  of  load- 
ing, and,  horror-struck,  swore  they 
would  have  no  concern  whatever  in 
such  a  barbarous  and  bloody  trans- 
action. A  sudden  suggestion  of  Lord 

's,  however,  was  adopted.  They 

agreed,  after  much  hesitation,  and 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
ject, to  charge  the  pistols  with  pow- 
der only,  and  put  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  Captain  and  Mr  Trevor,  as 


though  they  were  loaded  with  ball. 
Lord  -  was  saiimiine  enoueh  to 
suppose  that,  when  they  had  both 
stood  lire,  and  indisputably  proved 
tlieir  courage,  the  affair  might  be  set- 
tled ainicalily.  As  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary  preparations  were  completed, 
and  two  dreary  lights  were  placed  in 
tlii-  shooting-gallery,  both  tin-  lio-tih- 
parties  \\crc  Mimmoned.  As  it  was 
well  known  that  I  was  preparing  for 
the  medical  profession,  my  services 
were  put  into  requisition  for  both. 

"  But  have  you  any  instruments  or 
bandages  ?"  enquired  some  one. 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence  ;  —  we 
are  not  likely  to  want  them,  I  think, 
if  our  pistols  do  their  duty,"  said  Mr 
Trevor. 

But  a  servant  was  mounted  on 
the  fleetest  horse  in  Lord  -  's  sta- 
ble, and  dispatched  for  the  surgeon, 
who  resided  at  not  more  than  half  a 
mile's  distance,  with  a  note,  request- 
ing him  to  come  furnished  with  the 
necessary  instruments  for  a  gun-shot 
wound.  As  the  principals  were  im- 
patient, and  the  seconds,  as  well  as 
the  others  present,  were  in  the  secret 
of  the  blank  charge  in  the  pistols,  and 
anticipated  nothing  like  bloodshed, 
the  pistols  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  each,  in  dead  silence,  and  the  tu  o 
parties,  with  their  respective  friends, 
retired  to  a  little  distance  from  each 
other. 

"  Are  you  prepared,  Mr  Trevor  ?" 
enquired  one  of  Captain  —  —  'sparty  ; 
and,  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, in  a  moment  after  the  two  prin- 
cipals, pistol  in  hand,  approached  one 
another.  Though  I  was  almost  blind- 
ed with  agitation,  and  was,  in  com- 
mon with  those  around,  quaking  for 
the  success  of  our  scheme,  my  eyes 
were  riveted  on  their  every  move- 
ment There  was  something  solemn 
and  impressive  in  their  demeanour. 
Though  stepping  to  certain  death,  as 
they  supposed,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  terror  or  agita- 
tion visible—  no  swaggering  —  noaffec- 
tation  of  a  calmness  they  did  not  feel. 
The  countenance  of  each  was  deadly 
pale  and  damp  ;  but  not  a  muscle 
trembled. 

"  Who  is  to  give  us  the  word  ':" 
a>ked  the  Captain,  in  a  whisper, 
which,  though  low,  was  heard  all  over 
the  room;  "  for,  in  this  sort  of  affair, 
if  one  fires  a  second  before  the  other, 
he  is  a  murderer."  At  that  moment 
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there  was  a  noise  heard ; — it  was  the 
surgeon  who  had  arrived,  and  now 
entered  breathless.  "  Step  out,  and 
give  the  word  at  once,"  said  Mr  Tre- 
vor, impatiently.  Both  the  Captain 
and  Mr  Trevor  returned  and  shook 
hands  with  a  melancholy  smile  with 
their  friends,  and  then  re-took  their 
places.  The  gentleman  who  was  to 
give  the  signal  then  stepped  towards 
them,  and  closing  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  said,  in  a  tremulous  tone, 
"  Raise  your  pistols  !" — the  muzzles 
were  instantly  touching  one  another's 
breasts — "  and,  when  I  have  counted 
three,  fire.  One — two — three  !" — 
They  fired — both  recoiled  with  the 
shock  several  paces,  and  their  friends 
rushed  forward. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this !"  exclaimed  both  in  a  breath. 
"  Who  has  dared  to  mock  us  in  this 
way  ?  There  were  no  balls  in  the  pis- 
tols !"  exclaimed  Trevor,  fiercely. 

Lord and  the  seconds  explained 

the  well-meant  artifice,  and  received 
an  indignant  curse  for  their  pains.  It 
was  in  vain  we  all  implored  them  to 
be  reconciled,  as  each  had  done  amply 
sufficient  to  vindicate  their  honour. 
Trevor  almost  gnashed  his  teeth  with 
fury.  There  was  something  fiendish, 
I  thought,  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance.  "  It  is  easily  reme- 
died," said  Captain ,  as  his  eye 

caught  several  small  swords  hanging 
up.  He  took  down  two,  measured 
them,  and  proffered  one  to  his  anta- 
gonist, who  clutched  it  eagerly. — 
"  There  can  be  no  deception  here, 
however,"  said  he ;  "  and  now" — 
each  put  himself  into  posture — 
"  stand  off  there !" 

We  fell  back,  horror-struck  at  the 
relentless  and  revengeful  spirit  with 
which  they  seemed  animated.  I  do 
not  know  which  was  the  better 
swordsman ;  I  recollect  only  seeing 
a  rapid  glancing  of  their  weapons, 
Hashing  about  like  sparks  of  fire,  and 
a  hurrying  about  in  all  directions, 
which  lasted  for  several  moments, 


when  one  of  them  fell.  It  was  the 
Captain ;  for  the  strong  and  skilful 
arm  of  Mr  Trevor  had  thrust  his 
sword  nearly  up  to  the  hilt  in  the 
side  of  his  antagonist.  His  very  heart 
was  cloven  !  The  unfortunate  young 
man  fell  without  uttering  a  groan — 
his  sword  dropped  from  his  grasp, 
he  pressed  his  right  hand  to  his  heart, 
and  with  a  quivering  motion  of  the 
lips,  as  though  struggling  to  speak, 
expired  !  "  Oh,  my  great  God  !"  ex- 
claimed Trevor,  in  a  broken  and  hol- 
low tone,  with  a  face  so  blanched  and 
horror-stricken,  that  it  froze  my  very 
blood  to  look  upon,  "  what  have  I 
done  ?  Can  all  this  be  REAL!"  He 
continued  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of 
his  fallen  antagonist,  with  his  hands 
clasped  convulsively,  and  his  eyes 
glaring  upwards,  for  several  mo- 
ments. 
***** 

A  haze  of  horror  is  spread  over 
that  black  transaction  ;  and  if  it  is  dis- 
sipated for  an  instant,  when  my  mind's 
eye  suddenly  looks  back  through  the 
vista  of  years,  the  scene  seems  rather 
the  gloomy  representation — or  pic- 
ture— of  some  occurrence,  which  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  I  actu- 
ally witnessed.  To  this  hour,  when 
I  advert  to  it,  I  am  not  free  from  fits 
of  incredulousness.  The  affair  crea- 
ted a  great  ferment  at  the  time.  The 
unhappy  survivor  (who  in  this  nar- 
rative has  passed  under  the  name  of 
Trevor)  instantly  left  England,  and 
died  in  the  south  of  France,  about  five 
years  afterwards,  in  truth,  broken- 
hearted. In  a  word,  since  that  day, 
I  have  never  seen  men  entering  into 
discussion,  when  warming  with  wine, 
and  approaching  never  so  slowly  to- 
wards the  confines  of  formality,  with- 
out reverting,  with  a  shudder,  to  the 
trifling,  the  utterly  insignificant  cir- 
cumstances, which  wine  and  the  hot 
passions  of  youth  kindled  into  the  fa- 
tal brawl  which  cost  poor  Captain 

his   life,  and  drove  Mr  

abroad,  to  die  a  broken-hearted  exile ! 
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The  state  of  the  roads,  us  well  as 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  render- 
ed our  progress  both  tedious  and 
painful.  The  country  was  deeply 
covered  with  snow  ;  yet  we  did  our 
best  to  administer  to  the-  comfort*  «•!' 
the  Mission,  and  to  diminish  the  in- 
conveniences travellers  must  be  sub- 
jected to  during  the  winter  season. 
The  Mission  formed  rather  a  nu- 
merous body.  Besides  M.  Greba- 
yedoff,  there  were  M.  Malt/off,  the 
iirst  secretary,  M.  Adelung,  tb«  se- 
cond, a  physician,  Meerza  >»TI  iman, 
Armenian  interpreter,  a  Georgian 
prince,  Dadash  Beg  and  Rustum 
Beir,  chief  domestics,  (the  former 
absent  at  Resht,)  a  guard  of  sixteen 
cossacks  of  the  line  (Kuban,)  and  a 
retinue  of  about  thirty  servants,  com- 
posed of  Mahometans,  Russians, 
Georgians,  and  Armenians. 

1  had  early  cause  to  observe,  that 
the  domestics  of  the  Mission  were 
not  held  under  strict  control.  The 
behaviour  of  the  Armenians  and 
Georgians  was  in  general  overbear- 
ing, and  not  conciliatory,  towards 
my  countrymen. 

The  duties  of  a  mehmender  arc 
disagreeable  and  harassing;  more- 
over it  is  difficult  to  trive  satisfaction, 
because  each  individual  is  to  be  kept 
in  good  humour.  AVe  had  every  day 
to  procure  from  the  villages  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  provisions.  For  these 
my  chief  gave  a  receipt  in  full, 
which  enabled  the  peasantry  to  make 
an  equivalent  deduction  iroin  the 
amount  of  their  annual  payments  to 
the  government.  Rustum  Beg  v»a-« 
the  person  who  received  charge  of, 
and  distributed,  these  supplies. 

For  the  use  ol  the  Mission  we  daily 
procured — 
1  ox. 
1  calf. 
5  sheep. 

80  fowls. 
200  eggs. 

84  Ibe.  or  14  muns  of  rice. 

36  Ibs.  or  0  muns  of  butter. 

;j(i  Ibs.  or  (}  minis  of  sour  milk. 

1~2  His.  or  'J  minis  of  cheese. 

24  Ibs.oi  4munsof5uirar-candy. 
8  Ibs.  or  ^  mun  of  spices. 


MIII  DI \(.  the  offices  of  scribe  and 
accountant  to  the  Mehmcndcr,  se- 
lected by  his  Royal  Highness  Abbas 
Meerza  to  attend  upon  the  Mission, 
1  left  Tabrcez  on  the  IGtli  of  the 
month  of  Jummadee  til  Samiee,  in  the 
-uite  of  the  Khan,  to  join  M.  Gre- 
bayedoff,  at  the  village  of  Tickma- 
dash,  who  had  quitted  the  city  two 
days  previously  to  our  departure. 

The  appointment  of  my  chief  to 
this  situation  was  suddenly  deter- 
mined upon,  Meerza  Moossa  Khan, 
the  brother  of  H.  E.  the  Cayim 
Mukain,  having  been  originally  di- 
rected to  conduct  the  Mission  to  the 
capital.  The  Meerza,  either  from 
aversion  to  the  charge,  or  conceiving 
it  to  be  one  derogatory  to  his  rank 
and  character  of  son-in-law  to  the 
king,  evaded  the  task,  by  pleading 
the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  which 
rendered  him  unequal  to  it.  It  was 
on  this  resignation  of  the  office  that 
my  chief  was  unexpectedly  called 
upon  to  act  in  his  place. 

We  were  provided  with  every  do- 
cument of  authority  in  the  shape  of 
nikuins  and  orders  to  procure  lod- 
gings, provisions,  and  respectful- 
treatment,  from  the  different  govern- 
ment officers  and  heads  of  villages 
on  the  road.  The  Prince  was  mi- 
nute in  his  instructions  to  the  Khan 
at  his  audience  of  leave,  that  the 
Klchee  should  on  no  head  have  the 
slightest  cause  of  complaint;  and,  to 
assist  the  Khan  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  highness's  wishes,  there  were  at- 
tached to  him  Mahomed  Alii  Beg, 
asM^tant  to  the  Ferash  Bashee,  with 
six  inferior  Ferashes. 

The  Khan  had  previously  a  slight 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  En- 
\oy,  hut  on  arrival  at  Tickmadash, 
the  reception  he  met  with  was  not 
very  cordial,  nor  did  he  gain  his  good 
will  or  confidence,  until  services  and 
more  frequent  intercourse  during 
the  journey  had  in  some  degree  me- 
rited and  gained  his  favour.  This 
early  coldness  arose  from  the  dis- 
pleasure felt  by  M.  GrebayedofTon 
the  absence  of  Nicer/a  .M<m— a  Khan, 
whose  rank  was  so  superior  to  my 
chief 
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and  eatables,  prepared  in  his  own 
kitchen,  his  Highness  bestowed  upon 
him  a  very,  good  horse.  To  the  ser- 
vant, who  brought  the  steed,  a  sum 
of  sixteen  ducats  was  distributed. 
We  here  procured  from  Abdullah 
Meerza,  fifteen  horses  for  the  use  of 
the  Mission, in  lieu  of  those  furnished 
by  Abbas  Meerza.  The  hire  of  the 
forty-five  beasts  of  burden  was  also 
defrayed  by  the  Zunjaun  government 
to  the  city  of  Kuzween. 

Officers  of  Abdullah  Meerza  had 
joined  my  chief  immediately  on 
crossing  the  Kaflan  Koh,  to  assist  him 
in  providing  for  the  comforts  of  the 
Mission,  and  in  collecting  the  daily 
supply  of  provisions.  They  continued 
with  us  until  we  quitted  Abdullah 
Meerza's  country.  On  reaching  the 
Kuzween  boundary  at  Seahdahun, 
we  were  met  by  similar  people  in  the 
employ  of  Alii  Nuggee  Meerza,  whose 
services  were  at  our  command  to  the 
vicinity  of  Tehran.  To  these  subordi- 
nate officers,  M.  Grebayedoff  never 
gave  any  present  in  recompense  for 
their  trouble  and  attendance.  The 
envoy's  means  were  probably  small, 
which  precluded  the  exercise  of 
much  liberality.  To  the  proprietors 
of  the  houses  in  which  he  daily  lod- 
ged during  the  journey,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  him  to  give  one  or  two 
ducats,  and  those,  to  my  knowledge, 
were  the  only  sums  he  ever  gave 
away  gratuitously. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sufferings 
we  endured,  and  the  risks  we  en- 
countered, whilst  traversing  the. 
plains  of  Sooltaneeh  in  their  whole 
extent.  The  cold  was  intense,  our 
horses  could  scarcely  proceed,  from 
the  great  depth  of  the  snow,  and  our 
safety  was  often  endangered  by  vio- 
lent storms  of  wind,  accompanied  by 
sleet.  One  morning  we  thought  the 
envoy  was  lost.  He  had,  with  two 
cossacks,  strayed  from  the  road,  and 
did  not  rejoin  his  party  till  hate  in  the 
evening.  Sometimes,  with  the  great- 
est portion  of  his  mounted  suite,  he 
would  complete  the  day's  march  at 
a  hurried  pace.  Of  the  horses,  seve- 
ral often  were  unequal  to  the  exer- 
tion, and  used  to  knock  up.  We  then 
replaced  them  by  seizing  the  cattle 
of  travellers  whom  we  chanced  to 
meet  on  the  road. 

The  behaviour  of  the  envoy  to- 
wards the  Khan  and  myself  had  gra- 
dually become  more  kind.  He  now 


240  Ibs.  or  40  muns  of  bread. 
6  Ibs.  or  1  mun  of  sour  grape 

juice. 

cXAf! .'G  Ibs.  or  1  mun  of  vinegar. 
1  bottle  lime  juice. 
G  Ibs.  or  1  mun  raisins. 
86  I '    3  Ibs.  or  -^  mun  almonds. 
CO  Ibs.  or  10  mun  fruits. 
18  Ibs.  or  3  muns  onions. 
3,GOO  Ibs.  or  600  muns  wood, 
•in.)  120  Ibs.  or  20  muns  charcoal. 
1,800  Ibs.  or  300  muns  barley. 
3,600  Ibs.  or  600  muns  straw. 
18  Ibs.  or  3  muns  candles. 
G  Ibs.  or  1  mun  milk. 
300  Ibs.  or  50  muns  wine  and 

spirits. 

The  value  of  these  articles  arose 
to  more  than  sixty  tomans,  or  seven- 
ty-five Dutch  ducats.  They  exceeded 
the  wants  of  the  Mission ;  besides, 
in  the  villages  it  Avas  impossible  to 
procure  many  of  the  items.  In  their 
stead  money  was  frequently  levied ; 
and  for  the  surplus,  Rustum  often  re- 
ceived from  ten  to  fifteen  tomans  in 
cash.  This  mode  of  proceeding  ap- 
peared to  us  irregular;  but  as  we 
conceived  that  M.  Grebayedoff  was 
aware  of  this  conversion  of  his  ra- 
tions into  money,  it  passed  unnoticed 
by  us. 

However,  I  made  a  memorandum 
of  the  different  sums  paid  to  Rustum 
Beg  in  the  journey.  Their  amount 
equalled  one  hundred  and  fifty  to- 
mans. 

At  Meana,  Meerza  Futha,  the  civil 
administrator  of  the  district,  and  a 
son  of  Jehan  Geer  Khan,  chief  of  the 
Shuggaguee  tribe,  carne  out  of  the 
town  to  meet  the  envoy. 

The  passage  over  the  Kaflan  Koli 
was  difficult  and  painful,  from  the 
depth  of  snow  on  the  surface  of  the 
mountain. 

At  Zunjaun,  the  Mission  was  lod- 
ged in  the  house  of  Nujjiffe  Kooli  Beg, 
son  of  Nussur  Oollah  Khan  Afshar, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  ca- 
valcade, advanced  from  the  town  to 
greet  the  envoy's  arrival.  He  held 
the  situation  of  deputy-governor. 
Meerza  Ruffee,  the  Prince's  minister, 
waited  upon  the  envoy,  who  return- 
ed his  visit. 

On  the  day  after  arrival,  M.  Gre- 
bayedoff \vas  introduced  to  the  Prince 
Abdullah  Meerza,  who  behaved  to- 
wards him  with  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. Besides  frequent  complimen- 
tary presents  of  sweetmeats,  fruits, 
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;  rented  my  chief  with  familiarity  and 
confidence;  wild  tin-  lie  ti  fijiicntly 
entered  into  conversation. 

1  could  observe  that  hi-  was  n  per- 
-on  of  ercnt  abilities  and  acquire- 
ment^; yet  lie  appeared  new  in  of- 
fice, unaccustomed  to  command,  and 
without  dignity  of  in;iiiuers.  His  re- 
tinue was  also  badly  composed,  and, 
certainly,  they  were  kept  under  no 
control. 

At  Seahdahun,  Mahomed  Khan 
A f-lur  joined  M.  Grebayedoff  on  the 
part  of  the  Shah.  He  had  in  the  au- 
tumn been  sent  to  Azerbejaun,  to  re- 
cehe  .M.  Grebayedoff  on  crossing  the 
Arnis,  and  had  conducted  him  to  Ta- 
hiec/;  but  as  M.  Grebnyedoff's  de- 
lay there  was  longer  than  at  first  an- 
ticipated, he  had  returned  to  the 
court. 

A  numerous  deputation  left  Kuz- 
ween  to  meet  us.  The  principal  per- 
sonage was  Meerza  ftubbee  Khan, 
t  lie  minister,  who  had  in  his  train  se- 
veral chiefs  of  the  military  tribes, 
with  nearly  300  horsemen.  Five 
^haters,  (running  footmen,)  and  ten 
•  crashes,  (tent-pitchers,)  had  like- 
wise been  sent  out  to  increase  the 
envoy's  cortege.  A  horse,  richly 
caparisoned,  was  brought  from  the 
Prince's  stable  for  his  use. 

The  lodging  assigned  for  M.  Gre- 
bayedoff, was  an  entire  new  house 
adjacent  to  Meerza  Nubbee's,  which 
had  been  just  completed  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  daughter  of  the  Prince, 
who  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  the 
wife  of  the  Meerza's  brother.  The 
marriage  festivals  and  feastings  had 
already  commenced,  and  of  these  M. 
Grebayedoff  partook  during  a  dinner 
that  was  given  to  him  in  the  Fering- 
hee  style." 

It  was  at  Kuzween,  however,  that 
circumstances  occurred  which  might 
have  been  productive  of  much  evil. 
The  envoy  had  a  list  of  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  who  had  been  carried  off  from 
i  he  Russian  territories.  Several 
Georgian  a  or  Armenians  had  joined 
lii-i  -uite.  tor  the  express  purpose  ot 
liberating,  through  his  aia,  their  re- 
lative-. 

1'vustum  Beg  was  generally  the 
employed  in  the  search  of 
flMve*.  It  had  been  ascertained,  that 
a  groom  of  Hoosain  Kiinu,  the  late 
_'o\enior  of  Krivan,  had  brought  a 
r  German  woman  to  Kuzween. 
stire  was  demanded  of  Uii- 


pei-oii,  who  stated  he  had  sold  her 
to  a  certain  merchant  of  the  city. 
The  merchant,  be  ins.'  called  upon  to 
produce  the  girl,  explained  that  lie 
bad  disposed  of  her  to  a  sicd<  descend- 
ant of  the  Prophet)  named  Miaikh 
Abdul  Ayzeer,  cousin  to  the  chief 

prie-t  of  kll/ween. 

The  sied  was  found,  and  brought 
by  Rustum  Beg,  some  cossacks,  and 
two  ferashes  in  the  Her\ice  of  Meer- 
za Nubbee  Khan.  In  the  open  space 
before  Meerza  Nubbee's  bouse,  the 
sied  was  urged  to  give  up  the  Ger- 
man woman,  who  had  become  his 
wife,  and  borne  him  two  children. 
This  he  refused  to  do ;  menaces  were 
used  in  vain,  until  llu-tum  Beg  or- 
dered him  to  be  beaten,  to  induce 
him  to  give  up  the  prisoner.  A  num- 
ber of  people,  collected  to  witness 
the  marriage  entertainments,  now 
thronged  round  the  sied,  and  began 
to  murmur.  Meerza  Nubbee,  bein<r 
informed  of  the  proceedings,  hastily 
quitted  his  house,  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  any  violence,  and  order- 
ed Rustum  IJesr  no  longer  to  ill-treat 
the  sied,  as  he  should  not  be  able  to 
restrain  the  rising  indignation  of  the 
bystanders.  My  chief  was  sent  to 
M.  Grebayedoff  to  apprize  him  of 
what  had  passed,  whilst  Meerza 
Nubbee  persuaded  the  sied  to  pro- 
duce his  wife,  she  came  with  her 
two  children,  and  was  taken  into  the 
apartment  of  the  envoy.  Her  hus- 
band remained  in  the  court  opposite 
the  window,  with  a  drawn  dagger  in 
his  hand,  declaring  he  would  kill 
himself,  should  he  by  force  be  de- 
prived of  his  wife ;  but  if  she  wished 
to  go,  he  would,  without  regret,  re- 
linquish his  rights  over  her. 

M.  Adelung^the  German  assistant, 
appeared  most  anxious  that  the  wo- 
man should  express  a  wish  to  re- 
turn to  Georgia.  The  Khan  had 
had  some  previous  conversation  with 
M.  Grebayedoff,  who,  on  entering 
the  room  where  the  woman  was, 
asked  her  whether  she  wished  to  re- 
turn to  her  country,  or  to  remain  in 
Persia;  she  replied,  that  if  permitted, 
she  would  continue  with  her  hus- 
band, as  she  could  not  separate  her - 
srlf  from  her  children.  The  envoy 
then  informed  the  sied  that  he  re- 
stored her  to  him.  This  act  produ- 
ced a  great  sensation ;  for  it  was 
immediately  communicated  witliont 
doors  to  the  people,  who  had  crowd- 
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od  about  with  angry  feelings,  to  see 
the  termination  of  this  affair. 

At  Kuzween  also,  after  much  trou- 
ble, was  recovered  a  little  girl,  of 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  whom 
the  envoy  took  much  notice  of,  and 
used  to  treat  as  his  own  child. 

Meerza  Nubbee,  at  the  dinner- 
party afterwards  given  to  the  envoy, 
frequently  repeated  how  grateful  the 
inhabitants  of  Kuzween  were  for  his 
behaviour  towards  their  sied. 

Three  days  was  the  duration  of 
our  residence  at  Kuzween ;  we  left 
the  city  attended  by  Meerza  Nubbee, 
and  a  large  cavalcade.  Servants  of 
the  Prince  accompanied  us,  to  assist 
in  collecting  the  soursant. 

It  was  at  Russeabad,  a  village  of 
Kuzween,  that  an  occasion  was  af- 
forded to  my  chief  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage on  the  part  of  Abbas  Meerza. 
Rustum,  as  usual,  had  demanded 
money  for  the  surplus  quantity  of 
provisions,  or  for  articles  of  the  daily 
supply  that  were  not  procurable.  In 
this  instance,  eleven  tomans  were 
required.  The  villagers  are  always 
anxious  to  avoid  this  species  of  ex- 
actions, whether  able  to  pay  them  or 
not ;  and  an  old  man,  instead  of  ele- 
ven, brought  only  seven  tomans.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  struck  violent- 
ly over  the  head  by  Rustum,  and 
playing  deeply  the  part  of  a  rieat, 
(peasant,)  shammed  insensibility. 
The  instantaneous  uproar  amongst 
the  villagers,  reached  the  ears  of  the 
envoy,  who  left  his  apartments  to 
learn  the  cause  ;  my  chief  informed 
him  that  the  old  man,  having  brought 
a  sum  less  than  required  for  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  daily  supply  of  provi- 
sions, had  been  beaten  by  llustum. 

M.  Grebayedoff  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment that  Rustum  received  mo- 
ney, being  perfectly  ignorant  that  he 
did  so.  He  likewise  reprehended 
the  Khan  for  not  having  before  men- 
tioned to  him  that  money  was  ever 
taken  from  the  villagers.  The  Khan 
answered,  he  imagined  that  the  ex- 
action of  the  price  of  articles  of  the 
daily  rations  was  with  the  minister's 
knowledge,  as  this  system  had  been 
pursued  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  journey,  and  that  his 
Meerza  had  a  regular  account  of  a 
sum  of  1 60  tomans  paid  at  the  dif- 
ferent villages  to  Rustum.  The  vex- 
ation of  M.  Grebayedoff  was  excess- 
ive. He  declared  his  intention,  on 


his  return  from  Tehran,  to  repay  at 
every  stage  the  money  that  had  been 
thus  levied. 

The  Khan  thought  the  moment  op- 
portune to  deliver  the  sentiments  of 
the  Prince,  expressed  to  him  on  the 
eve  of  departure,  which  were  to  this 
effect : — "  You  will  mention  to  M. 
Grebayedoff  the  great  satisfaction  I 
have  derived,  both  from  his  mode  of 
conducting  public  business,  and  from 
his  society ;  and,  conscious  of  his  ta- 
lents and  experience,  I  feel  confident 
that  nothing  will  arise  from  him  to 
disturb  the  harmony  existingbetween 
the  governments.  But  I  am  appre- 
hensive of  his  retinue  ;  let  him  keep 
them  under  every  restraint ;  in  their 
feelings,  there  is  much  of  party  spi- 
rit, both  religious  and  personal.  He 
must  recollect,  that  I  was  several 
years  ago  obliged  to  demand  the  dis- 
missal of  Dadash  Beg  from  Tabreez, 
on  account  of  his  litigious  behaviour 
towards  the  citizens.  Rustum  Beg 
is  alike  a  very  worthless  character ; 
and  I  cannot  but  be  fearful  that  these 
individuals  will  involve  M.  Grebaye- 
doff in  quarrels  and  unpleasant  dis- 
putes." The  communication  was 
received  in  good  part,  and  M.  Gre- 
bayedoff said  he  would  cease  to  em- 
ploy Armenians  and  Georgians  on 
his  return  to  Tabreez,  but  until  then 
he  could  not  dismiss  them  his  service. 
I  had  by  this  time  gained  a  place 
in  the  envoy's  good  opinion.  Whilst 
on  horseback,  during  the  day's  jour- 
ney, he  frequently  conversed  with 
me.  Amongst  other  topics,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  keeping  servants  in  due 
subordination  was  mentioned.  I  ob- 
served, that  menials  in  Persia  were 
obliged  to  observe  the  greatest  out- 
ward respect  and  distance  towards 
their  masters,  which  was  productive 
of  manifest  advantages.  This  sys- 
tem not  only  kept  them  in  their  pro- 
per sphere,  but  tended  to  raise  their 
employers  in  the  estimation  of  the 
natives  of  the  country.  The  Eng- 
lish, with  Avhom  I  had  at  times  been 
intimately  connected,  understood 
perfectly  the  management  of  their 
followers.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
I  cited  the  establishments  of  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador  and  his  suite,  which, 
though  very  numerous,  and  formed 
of  various  tribes  and  inhabitants  of 
different  countries,  yet  were  so  over- 
awed by  the  watchfulness  of  their 
masters,  that  they  seldom  ventured 
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to  harass  other*  by  the  lic.'iitiui, 
so  habitual   to  followers  (if  person- 
ages in  tin-  enjoyment  of  lii^li  rank. 

At  length  we  readied  the  vicinity 
of  tin*  capital.  Instead  ot  Loing  di- 
rect from  Svlleemania  to  Tehran,  we 
proceeded  to  the  village  of  Kuihl, 
still  distant  eii'ht  mile-,  to  prepare 
for  our  entry.  .Much  brushing  and 
washing  was  here  necessary.  The 
he-t  apparel  was  produced,  and  four 
or  five  horse-  u  ere  got  in  readiness 
to  be  led  before  the  envoy. 

The  sun  was  in  the  constellation 
of  Scorpion,  a  period  highly  unpro- 
pitious.  It  was  Sunday  the  fifth  of 
Kujjiih.  To  the  Khan,  I  noticed  the 
evil  tendency  of  the  hour ;  but  he  re- 
marked, "  that  the  Feringhees  had 
BO  faith  in  astrology;  therefore  it 
would  only  be  a  loss  of  words  to  at- 
tempt, from  such  causes,  the  post- 
ponement of  their  departure." 

Within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
city,  \ve  were  met  by  several  of  the 
Shah's  grooms,  having  in  hand  horses 
covered  with  the  richest  furniture, 
gome  running-footmen,  and  other  at- 
tendants. 

The  appearance  of  the  Mission,  in 
coii-eijuencc,  became  rather  impo- 
sing and  grand.  Mahomed  Wallee 
Khan,  the  chief  of  the  Afshar  tribe, 
with  a  vast  body  of  horsemen,  was 
sent  out  by  the  Shah  to  receive  the 
envoy.  He  was  attended  by  his  re- 
lations, I  i ii man  Oollah  and  Ha!>- 
beeb  Oollah  Khan,  both  officers  of 
the  highest  rank.  A  separate  party 
was  also  conducted  by  Mcerza  Ma- 
homed Alii  Khan,  minister  of  the 
Prince-Governor,  and  several  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
city. 

The  envoy  descended  at  the  spa- 
cious mansion  of  the  late  Mahomed 
Khan  Zumborickchec  Bashee,  which 
had  been  entirely  given  up  for  his 
accommodation,  with  its  bath  and 
other  conveniences. 

In  the  principal  rooms  were  pla- 
ced various  trays, covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  su- 
gar. It  took  some  time  to  settle  the 
members  of  the  Mission  in  their  re- 
spective  apartments  particularly  as 
the  liou-e  was  divided  into  several 
courts  of  different  sixes. 

Ifecrza  Abdul  Hoosnin  Khan,  ne- 
phew of  the  foreign  minister,  was 
introduced  in  the  character  of  Meh- 
mender  on  the  part  of'  the  Shah's 
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irovermiient.  His  uncle  in  reality 
was  the  person  who  superintended 
all  the  arrangements,  lie  |> 
through  the  house  duritiLT  the  day  in 
a  cursory  manner,  to  see  the  due 
execution  of  his  orders. 

A  company  of  Furahnn  infantry 
of  about  wi  met), nominally  1m),  com- 
manded l.y  Mahomed  Alii  Sultan, 
was  placed  over  the  house  as  :>.  ^naid 
of  honour;  and  his  brother,  lludce 
Beg,  Major  of  the  sain;-  corps,  came 
daily  to  inspect  their  conduct.  Fif- 
teen of  the  Shah's  ferashes  \\ere 
likewise  in  attendance,  to  keep  the 
premises  from  intruders.  The  Khan 
and  myself  had  apartments  allotted 
to  us  in  the  house,  though  his  duties 
as  Mehmender  terminated  on  enter- 
ing the  city. 

On  the  day  after  arrival,  the  first 
visit  of  ceremony  took  place.  M> 
Abul  Hussan  Khan,  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  was  the  chief  person- 
age. Almost  his  equals  in  rank  were 
Meerza  Mahomed  Alii  Khan,  \Vu/- 
zeer  of  the  Prince-Governor  AIM 
Shah  ;  his  In-other,  Mahomed  Bauker 
Khan ;  and  Mahmood  Khan,  com- 
mander of  the  guards,  and  chief  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies.  The  inter- 
view passed  off  with  great  deco- 
rum, and  with  the  proper  exchange 
of  compliments  and  civilities.  Con- 
fectionery and  sweetmeats,  and 
abundance  of  fruits,  were  presented 
to  the  envoy  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

The  observances  of  the  audience 
of  presentation  to  the  Shah  having 
been  satisfactorily  arranged,  it  was, 
I  think,  on  Wednesday  the  9th  day 
of  Rujjub  that  this  important  event 
took  place. 

An  hour  before  mid-day,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies,  Mahmood 
Khan,  came  to  conduct  the  envoy 
from  his  house  to  the  palace.  He 
had  in  his  suite  eight  Nnsmickchees, 
fifteen  Zarchees,  eleven  Ferashe-, 
and  a  horse  from  the  royal  stables, 
on  which  M.  GrebayedoiV  mounted. 
These  attendants  were  furnished  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  the 
Mission.  As  the  procession  moved 
slowly  along  the  extensive  ba/ars, 
the  shopkeepers  stood  erect,  saluting 
the  envoy  in  the  Ferin^hee  style,  by 
doffing  their  caps.  Whilst  movinir 
along  the  passages  ami  courts  of  the 
palace,  previously  to  reaching  the 
glass-saloon,  where  his  majesty  was 
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seated  in  state,  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respect  was  shewn  by  the 
Shah's  servants  in  attendance.  I 
could  only  follow  the  envoy  to  the 
door  of  the  garden  of  the  glass- 
saloon.  Full  fifty  minutes  elapsed 
ere  the  envoy  reappeared.  I  gather- 
ed from  reports  that  he  delivered  his 
credentials  to  the  Shall,  and  that  the 
ceremony  was  completed  to  the  ut- 
most satisfaction  of  all  parties.  It  was 
indeed  whispered  thatM.Grebayedoff 
remained  too  long  seated  in  the  pre- 
sence, in  the  chair  placed  for  his  ac- 
commodation. The  Shah  had  on  his 
crown,  and  was  arrayed  in  his  finest 
jewellery  ;  their  weight  was  so  op- 
pressive, that,  after  the  envoy  re- 
tired, his  majesty  was  obliged  speedi- 
ly to  cast  off  these  ensigns  of  royalty. 

M.  Grebayedoff,  on  quitting  the 
palace,  was  desirous  to  wait  upon 
II.  II.  Alii  Shah,  the  Prince-governor. 
However,  a  postponement  of  the  vi- 
sit was  requested,  on  the  ground 
that  the  king's  permission  to  receive 
him  had  not  been  obtained.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
rmmeen-ed-Dowleh,  whom,  as  I  af- 
terwards learned,  the  envoy  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  minister  of  the 
empire.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
politeness  of  his  reception.  The 
visits  of  ceremony  were  thus  nearly 
completed.  Two  or  three  days  were 
allowed  to  elapse  before  the  envoy 
went  to  the  house  of  Meerza  Abul 
Hussan  Khan,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  It  was  deemed  strange  that 
no  communication  was  opened  with 
Meerza  Abdul  Wahab,  the  Moate- 
med-ed-Dowleh,  a  minister  of  the 
first  rank,  highly  respected  for  his 
learning  and  accomplishments,  who 
was  the  Ummeeu's  rival,  both  in  pre- 
cedence and  power. 

The  Prince-governor  attempted  to 
evade  the  honour  of  a  visit.  He  re- 
quested it  might  take  place  on  any 
day  that  the  Shah  was  absent  from 
the  city  on  horseback ;  but  yielded 
the  point,  on  reiterated  expression 
of  the  envoy's  wishes  to  wait  upon 
him. 

A  series  of  grand  entertainments 
were  given  to  the  Mission  at  the 
houses  of  the  Ummeen-ed-Dowleh, 
Meerza  Abul  Hussan  Khan,  and 
Meerza  Mahomed  Alii  Khan.  A  spi- 
rit of  emulation  prevailed  between 
these  personages ;  each  endeavoured 
to  gratify  their  guests  by  unbounded 
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attention,  by  the  excellence  of  the 
repast,  display  of  their  choicest  ser- 
vices of  china,  glass-ware,  and  house- 
hold apparatus,  by  illuminations  and 
by  fireworks. 

Till  the  second  interview  with  the 
Shah,  which  happened  on  the  twelfth 
or  fourteenth  day  after  our  arrival, 
the  attention  of  the  Court  was  solely 
occupied  in  displaying  every  species 
of  consideration  towards  the  envoy. 
But  from  that  period  I  perceived 
that  the  anxiety  to  please,  gradually, 
though  almost  imperceptibly,  dimi- 
nished. At  this  audience  the  rati- 
fied copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
delivered.  The  envoy's  prolonged 
use  of  the  chair  was  again  noticed. 
The  word  murrakhus  (depart),  used 
towards  the  envoy  by  the  Shah,when 
his  majesty  considered  the  audience 
had  been  of  sufficient  duration,  gave 
deep  offence.  The  impropriety  of 
this  expression,  when  applied  to  the 
representative  of  his  Imperial  Majes- 
ty, was  strongly  commented  on  in  an 
official  note  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs ;  although  it  was  explained 
that  this  word,  from  its  general  usage, 
meant  neither  indignity  nor  discour- 
tesy. This  explanation  was  not,  how- 
ever, considered  satisfactory.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  manner  the  en- 
voy, in  his  correspondence,  made 
mention  of  the  kiug,  by  the  simple 
title  of  (be  kidmtee  Shall)  Shah,  did 
not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  Persian 
minister. 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  learning 
the  precise  nature  of  any  of  the  dis^ 
cussions  on  public  affairs.  It  was 
fcaid  that  the  king  objected  to  seve- 
ral articles  of  the  treaty,  as  being  of 
a  complexion  too  harsh  to  be  execu- 
ted ;  but  that  M.  Grebayedoff  at  once 
declared  that  lie  could  not  be  instru- 
mental to  any  changes  or  modifica- 
tions. The  engagements,  whether 
onerous  or  not,  had  undergone  the 
fullest  consideration,  had  been  rati- 
fied by  both  parties,  and  had  thus 
become  irrevocable. 

Quarrels  between  the  townspeo^ 
pie  and  the  envoy's  servants,  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  happened.  A 
nobleman's  camel-drivers  were  guil- 
ty of  severely  beating  the  t-n;  oyV 
favourite  Russian  servant  and  foster 
brother,  Alexander.  They  escaped 
unpunished  by  immediately  le.'uiiii-- 
the  city.  A  cutback  had  his>  battle 
of  spirits  broken  hi  tl>"  \>;>.;n.-  hy 
2  K 
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some  wild  character,  perhaps  inten- 
tionally,  because  the  demeanour  of 
the  envoy's  people  had  highly  dis- 
pleased in  SOIUP  re-pe.  t-  tin-  citi/i'ii-. 
The  man  who  committed  the  offence 
was  sei/ed,  and  severely  beaten  pul>- 
licly  by  the  officers  of  the  police. 

Provisions  of  every  description 
were  each  day  delivered  over  by 
\lrnva  \bul  Hussan  Khan  to  the 
envoy's  people.  He  had,  however, 
on  reaching  the  capital,  dimini-hed 
the  quantity  to  nearly  the  half  of  that 
he  received  on  the  road. 

On  first  arrival,  the  Armenian  in- 
habitants of  the  city  did  not  frequent 
the  envoy's  house ;  indeed,  the  fe- 
rashes,  placed  over  the  premises, 
prohibited  their  entrance ;  yet,  by 
degrees,  this  injunction  was  evaded. 
Meerza  Nerriman's  acquaintances 
were  permitted  to  visit  him  ;  to  these 
succeeded  Rustum's,  until  all  who 
liked  came.  The  Georgian  mer- 
chants, dwelling  in  the  caravansa- 
raee,  were  frequently  in  attendance. 

Dadash  Beg  had  been  sent  from 
Tabreez  to  the  seaport  of  Anzellee, 
to  superintend  the  transport  of  the 
Emperor's  presents  to  the  Shah. 
Those  by  right  should  have  reached 
Tehran  before  the  envoy.  But  by 
some  accident  they  had  suffered  de- 
tention at  Astrakan,  or  elsewhere ; 
and  I  did  learn  that  the  vessel,  in 
which  they  were  embarked,  had  ap- 
peared at  Lankeroun  ;  but,  from  cir- 
cumstances unknown  to  me,  had 
landed  the  packages  of  present^  at 
Sarree  Poochtah.  Though  unavoid- 
able, it  was  unfortunate  that  the  ar- 
rival of  the  presents  was  thus  retard- 
ed. They  would  have  kept  the  Shah 
and  his  ministers  in  good-humour  ; 
at  least,  would  have  diverted  their 
attention  from  various  other  trifling 
occurrences.  To  my  countrymen 
nothing  is  so  pleasing  as  a  present, 
whatever  may  be  its  value.  The  ar- 
ticle comes  without  any  cost,  and  gra- 
tifies personal  vanity;  it  soothe-  the 
soul ;  it  has  an  ind'escribable  effect 
over  the  whole  frame. 

M.  Grebayedoff  being  extremely 
anxious  to  rejoin  his  family  at  Ta"- 
brerz,  it  was  arranged  between  him 
and  the  Shah's  ministers,  that  he 
should  quit  the  capital  as  early  as 
possible,  leaving  his  first  assistant, 
M.  Maltzoff,  and  Meerza  Nerriman, 
the  interpreter,  to  deliver  the  pre- 
sent* on  tlieir  arrival  from  Resbt. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  envoy  wan 
proxided  even  with  any  trille-  to  _i\  •• 
away  as  occasion  niisrht  require.  It 
u  a-  mentioned  that  lie  presented  to 
the  Shall  tu  enty-tive  of  tlie  ne\v  pla- 
tin;i  coins  of  Russia,  fifteen  to  the 
I'mmeen,  ten  to  Meerza  Mahomed 
Alii  Khan,  and  five  to  Meerza  Abul 
llusvan  Khan. 

Our  residence  at  Tehran  had  now 
continued  for  twenty  days.  The  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  please  had  evident- 
ly subsided  to  a  point,  that  Meerza 
Nerriman  observed  to  me,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  change  of  feeling,  "  It  has 
become  cold — we  must  depart,  for  it 
is  time." 

In  one  respect,  certainly, the  duties 
of  the  envoy  were  most  perplexing. 
He  had  been  accompanied  from  Ta- 
breez  by  nine  or  ten  Armenians, 
whose  relations  had  been  carried  into 
captivity.  These  people  continually 
pestered  him  by  entreaties  to  rescue 
the  captives.  He  could  not  leave 
his  chamber  for  a  moment,  without 
being  importuned  by  them  on  this 
subject.  No  sooner  was  one  slave 
released,  than  she  gave  information 
respecting  several  others.  The  slaves 
were  never  given  up,  without  kin- 
dling considerable  angry  feelings. 
Several  had  been  recovered,  both 
here,  at  Kuzween,  and  at  Zunjaun. 

The  envoy  did  not  much  extend 
the  range  of  his  visits.  A  meeting  be- 
tween 'him  and  Meerza  Abdul  \\  a- 
haub  could  not  be  arranged.  The 
mother  of  Manoochehr  Khan  having 
been  polite  in  sending  sweetmeats 
and  making  enquiries,  he  called  on 
her,  but  not  on  her  son,  the  chief 
eunuch. 

There  was  a  certain  Eusofe,  native 
of  Erivan,  relation  of  the  eunuch 
Meerza  Yakoob,  who  frequented  the 
house.  He  came  out  to  meet  us  the 
first  day,  and  was  particularly  inti- 
mate with  Meerza  Nerriman. 

•J7th  Riijjub.  The  period  of  M. 
Grebayedoff's  departure  from  Tejj- 
ran  having  been  previously  fixed, 
Zohraub  Khan,  the  treasurer  of  the 
household,  brought  to  die  emoy's 
house  the  presents  destined  by  tne 
Shall  for  himself  and  suite. 

Upon   M.  Grebayedoff   was    be- 
stowed, 
1  decoration,  in  diamonds,  of  the  first 

class  of  the  order  of  the  Lion  and 

Sun. 
1  gold  enamelled  collar  for  the  same. 
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1  Cashmir  shawl-pelisse,  embroider- 
ed. 

2  handsome  shawls. 

1  fine  string  of  pearls. 

1  bag,  containing  1000  Dutch  du- 
cats. 

1  horse,  with  gold  bridle,  studded 
with  precious  stones,  gold  chain, 
and  saddle,  covered  with  thin 
plates  of  gold. 

To  the  1st  Secretary,  M.  Maltzoff. 

1  decoration,  in  diamonds,  of  the  se- 
cond class  of  the  order  of  Lion 
and  Sun. 

2  shawls. 

To  the  2d  Secretary. 

1  decoration,  in  diamonds,  of  the  se- 
cond order. 

2  shawls. 

To  the  Georgian  Prince. 

1  decoration,  in  diamonds,  of  the  se- 
cond order. 

2  shawls. 

To  Meerza  Nerriman. 
2  shawls. 

To  Dadash  Beg. 
1  decoration, 
1  Cashmir  shawl. 

The  officers  of  the  cossacks  recei- 
ved gold,  the  privates  silver,  medals. 

There  was  much  joy  throughout 
the  Mission,  during  the  day  of  the 
distribution  of  these  various  and  va- 
luable tokens  of  his  majesty's  bounty 
and  favour.  One  person  of  the  suite 
appeared  alone  gloomy  and  discon- 
tented. This  was  Rustum,  the  con- 
verted Georgian,  who  had  thrice 
changed  his  religion.  He  held  him- 
self equal  to  Dadash  Beg.  He  had 
received  neither  decoration  nor 
shawl.  In  my  hearing,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  he  exclaimed,  "  Well,  am  I 
not  fully  as  worthy  of  consideration 
as  that  blind  blinking  chafr,  Dadash? 
It  shall  be  seen  what  kind  of  stuff  I 
am  made  of.  I'll  create  such  a  scene 
qf,  confusion,  that  its  head  shall  reach 
to  the  clouds." 

To  Zohraub  Beg,  who  brought  the 
kalaat,  the  envoy  gave  200  ducats. 

Next  day  the  audience  of  leave 
took  place.  The  officers  of  the  Mis- 
sion wore  their  decorations.  The 
interview  passed  off  tolerably  well ; 
birt  the  king  repeated,  in  a  more 
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audible  voice,  the  objectionable  word 
murrakhus.  This  word  was  as  offen- 
sive to  the  envoy,  as  the  envoy's  con- 
stant use  of  the  chair,  and  degagZ 
manner,  whilst  in  the  presence,  were 
disliked  by  the  Shah. 

Happy  were  we  at  the  idea  of  de- 
parture; all  business  had  terminated. 
Every  honour,  every  possible  dis- 
tinction, had  been  shewn  towards 
the  Emperor's  representative  ;  satis- 
faction was  apparent  in  every  coun- 
tenance. 

I  myself  was  happy  at  the  thought 
of  getting  away ;  for,  on  mixing  with 
my  countrymen,  I  could  perceive 
that  no  favourable  impression  had 
been  made  on  their  minds. 

I  also  concluded,  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance,  that  there  existed 
a  coldness  of  feeling  between  the 
court  and  the  envoy.  I  wished  to 
buy  a  horse  for  M.  Maltzoff  from  an 
officer  of  the  king's  personal  attend- 
ants. The  subject  had  been  before 
broached;  and  I  took  with  me  the 
price  of  the  horse  in  money,  and  a 
gun  in  a  present.  On  the  plea,  that 
the  Shah  might  not  altogether  ap- 
prove of  the  transaction,  he  declined 
the  sale,  with  many  polite  apologies; 
kept  the  gun  for  a  few  days,  to  avoid 
incivility,  and  then  sent  it  to  me  to 
be  returned. 

The  preparations  for  our  departure 
were  made,  the  day  fixed,  and  the 
baggage-cattle  were  hired.  Meerza 
Nerriman  shewed  me  a  memorandum 
of  the  sum  M.  Grebayedoff  had  iu 
view  to  distribute  to  the  Mehmen- 
ders,  the  inferior  attendants,  and  the 
guard.  It  amounted  to  seventeen, 
hundred  ducats. 

With  us  all  was  gladness,  all  was 
sunshine.  The  envoy's  countenance 
beamed  with  delight  at  the  thought 
of  rejoining  his  beloved  and  beauti- 
ful bride,  the  Georgian  princess.  She 
was  frecuiently  the  theme  of  his  con- 
versation. Yet  suddenly  our  atmos- 
phere became  darkened,  even  as  that 
of  the  most  dreary  winter's  night.  . 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  on  which  the  kalaats  (Shah's 
presents)  were  received,  Meerza  Ya- 
koob,  the  eunuch,  with  one  servant, 
entered  the  house.  He  went  to  the 
apartments  of  Meerza  Nerriman,  who 
shortly  afterwards  reported  to  M. 
Grebayedoff,  "  That  Meerza  Yakoob 
had  thrown  himself  under  the  Rus- 
sian protection,  ami  was  desirous  to 
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lie  received  no  one  coining  like 
thief  in  the  dead  of  night  ;  tliat  he 
should  for  the  present  quit  the  prc- 
inises,  and,  if  he  continued  in  the 
name  mind,  might  return  in  the 
morning."  Meerxa  consequently  de- 
parted. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Meer/a 
Nerrinatn  left  tlie  house, and  return- 
ed with  Meerza  Yakoob,  who  was 
accompanied  by  one  servant.  Apart- 
ments were  assigned  to  him  in  a 
court  adjoining  the  one  occupied  by 
M.  Grebayedoff. 

This  person,  whose  appearance 
amongst  us  proved  so  awfully  sinis- 
ter, was  a  native  of  Erivan,  where 
his  relations  still  resided.  He  was 
of  low  birth.  His  father,  an  Arme- 
nian, was  gardener  to  Mahomed 
Khan,  hereditary  chief  of  Erivan 
province.  He  had  been  carried  into 
slavery  about  the  time  Erivan  was 
besieged  by  General  Si.sianaff,  in 
the  year  1226,  (1808,)  and  had  been 
brought  up  as  an  attendant  on  the 
seraglio  of  the  famous  Golden  Ismael 
Khan.  On  this  chieftain's  disgrace, 
he  became,  after  a  lapse  of  some 
years,  the  property  of  the  Shah.  For 
a  long  period  he  had  enjoyed  his 
majesty's  peculiar  favour  and  confi- 
dence, as  a  domestic  of  the  seraglio  ; 
and,  at  the  moment  of  relinquishing 
the  Shah's  service,  held  the  respon- 
sible appointment  of  treasurer,  and 
superintendent  of  the  jewellery  of 
the  harem. 

\Ve,  who  well  knew  the  feelings 
of  our  countrymen  towards  this  class 
of  persons,  and  were  convinced  that 
his  Majesty  would,  in  point  of  ho- 
nour, more  willingly  allow  one  of 
his  wives  to  obtain  forcibly  from  him 
a  divorce,  were  fearfully  alarmed  at 
the    consequences    that    inevitably 
must  ensue  from  his  (Meerza  Ya- 
koob's)    reception    by   the    envoy. 
We  pondered  intensely  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  knew  that,  by  the  late  treaty, 
the  Russian  minister  had  a  right  to 
•afford  his  protection  to  persons  de- 
-ftiring  to  return  into  the  Russian  ter- 
ritories;  yet  by  no  arguments  could 
jflMrreconcile  ourselves  to  suppose, 
tfeftt.the  pride  of  the  King  of  Kings, 
aadtbesuspicion  with  which  all  those 
-«re  regarded  who  are  in  attendance 
«n  tUe  harem,  would  permit  his  ma- 
<)*•<?  patiently  to  biibuut  to  n  dr- 


of  his  subject-.  It  would  be  to  him 
humiliation  of  the  deepest  iiu-e;  ,-il- 
ready,  from  the  result  of  tin-  hist  war, 
had  the  King  sunk  low  in  their  esti- 
mation, he  had  lately  delivered  (it 
might  be  said,  with  his  own  hand-) 
avast  portion  of  his  hoarded  wealth, 
and  now  he  was  called  upon  to  re- 
sign his  rights  over  a  servant,  who-e 
duties  in  his  household  were  of  the 
most  delicate  nature ;  one  who  was 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
his  domestic  concerns ;  one  who 
could  afford  the  minutest  informa- 
tion regarding  his  treasures,  and  va- 
luables of  every  description. 

The  Russian  government  could 
obtain  no  accession  of  power  by  the 
possession  of  the  person  of  an  un- 
happy mortal  like  Meerza  Yakoob ; 
we  could  therefore  only  imagine, that 
he  was  received  by  the  minister  to 
serve  purposes  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  Persia.  And  if  sincerely 
anxious  to  befriend  him,  why  was 
the  Meerxa  not  advised  to  remain  in 
his  situation,  where  he  enjoyed  af- 
fluence and  high  consideration?  Our 
thoughts  became  totally  bewildered 
while  dwelling  on  this  subject. 

When  it  became  publicly  known 
that  Meerza  Yakoob  had  sought  re- 
fuge in  the  envoy's  house,  messages 
were  delivered  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  and  Manoochehr  Khan,  the 
chief  eunuch,  to  expose  the  impro- 
priety of  affording  him  protection — 
and  various  arguments  were  used  to 
effect  the  object  in  view. 

Meerxa  Yakoob,  however,  continu- 
ing unmoved,  either  by  the  ad\  ice  of 
M.  Grebayedoff,  or  the  assurances  of 
forgiveness  held  out  to  him,  was  sent 
with  the  first  secretary,  M.  Malt/off, 
andtheinterpreter,MeerxaNerriman, 
to  the  house  of  Manoochehr  Khan, 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  his  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  his  native  coun- 
try, Kri  van.  Nothing  disagreeable 
happened  during  this  interview;  in- 
deed, it  was  imagined  that  the  per- 
suasions of  Manoochehr  Khan  nad 
been  efficacious.  Meerza  Yakoob, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  envoy's, 
went  to  his  own  quarters;  but  in  the 
evening  again  appeared,  with,  seve- 
ral articles  of  furniture,  keleaus,  bed- 
dines,  i\.c.  \c.  ^c. 

He  perfectly  cfclabU«licd  lame  elf 
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with  the  Mission.  The  storm  appear-     was  added  to  the  fire.     Language 

so  unguardedly  used  was  at  once 


ed  to  thicken  around,  as  Meerza  Ya- 
koob's  house  the  next  day  was  seal- 
ed by  the  king's  orders;  and  it  was 
officially  notified  to  the  envoy,  that 
the  refugee  had  unsettled  accounts 
to  the  amount  of  30  or  40,000  to- 
mans. In  these  moments  of  agita- 
tion I  did  not  place  on  memory 
events  exactly  to  the  hour  or  day  as 
they  occurred.  Rustum,  late  in  the 
evening,  made  a  fruitless  endeavour 
to  bring  off  the  property  remaining 
in  Meerza  Yakoob's  house.  He  took 
with  him  some  mules,  and  several 
domestics,  and  broke  the  seals  off 
the  doors.  Already  were  some  ar- 
ticles prepared  for  removal,  when 
notice  of  the  attempt  being  conveyed 
to  those  in  charge,  they  interfered 
with  threats  and  angry  words,  until 
Rustum,  perceiving  they  would  be 
followed  by  blows,  retired  without 
effecting  his  purpose. 

It  was  on  the  28th  or  27th  of  Ruj- 
jub,  that  M.  Grebayedoff  assented  to 
send  Meerza  Yakoob  to  Mauoochehr 
Khan's,  accompanied  by  my  chief 
and  Meerza  Nerriman,  where  would 
be  present  Meerza  Abul  Hussan 
Khan,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  Zohroaub  Khan,  the  treasurer, 
to  sift  the  questions  of  the  Meerza's 
accounts.  Ere  this  measure  was 
agreed  to,  M.  Grebayedoff  had  shew- 
ed every  disposition  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  ministers  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  his  duty.  Apprehen- 
sions of  punishment  or  or  death 
could  not  be  removed  from  Meerza 
Yakoob's  mind,  should  he  return  to 
his  duty;  and  he  objected  with  equal 
pertinacity  to  the  suggestions  of  M. 
Grebayedoff  to  proceed  to  Tabreez, 
to  be  placed  in  the  service  of  Abbas 
Meerza. 

My  chief  proceeded  alone  to  Ma- 
uoochehr Khan's;  he  found  the  party 
assembled.  Meerza  Yakoob  was  much 
irritated  by  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived on  passing  through  some  pas- 
sages leading  to  the  rooms,  where 
some  menials  of  the  harem  had  spit 
upon  him,  and  reviled  him  in  the 
grossest  terms.  The  clothes  of  Meer- 
za Nerriman  had  also  been  moist- 
ened. 

On  being  accused  of  purloining 
money  and  jewels,  Meerza  Yakoob 
retorted  in  these  words — c'~  Have  you 
neither  faith  nor  religion,  that  you 
charge  me  with  dishonesty  ?"  Fuel 


severely  reprobated,  and  the  Khan, 
perceiving  that  the  difficulties  would 
only  be  increased  by  further  discus- 
sions between  impassioned  people; 
directed  Ramazauu  Beg,  a  ferash  of 
the  Shah,  to  take  Meerza  Yakoob 
home,  and  to  be  careful  that  he  met 
no  further  molestation  or  insult. 
The  Khan  followed.  M.  Grebaye- 
doff's  indignation  at  the  insults  of- 
fered to  the  two  Meerzas  was  ex- 
treme. "  It  is  not  on  Meerza  Ya- 
koob they  have  spitten ;  they  have, 
I  consider,  spit  upon  the  Emperor 
in  the  first  place,  then  spit  upon  me» 
Such  conduct  is  past  endurance !" 
The  Khan  endeavoured  to  assuage 
his  just  vexation,  by  saying  that  it 
was  the  act  of  low  ignorant  people, 
and  might  as  readily  be  overlooked 
as  the  attack  made  by  Meerza  Ya- 
koob on  the  religion  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  confronted — persons 
of  no  mean  rank.  M.  Grebayedoff  then, 
with  evident  displeasure,  demanded 
of  this  unfortunate  being — "  Why  he 
had  the  audacity  to  make  any  com- 
ments on  religious  belief,  and  why 
he  had  allowed  the  word '  religion'  to 
pass  from  his  mouth  ?"  The  Meer- 
za repelled  the  charge,  by  saying  he 
had  thus  given  vent  to  his  feelings — 
"  But  have  you  neither  religion  nor 
faith,  that  you  thus  wrongfully  ac- 
cuse me  ?" 

After  this  scene,  accommodation 
was  hopeless  by  any  friendly  inter- 
ference. About  the  29th  of  Rujjub, 
M.  Grebayedoff  had  a  private  au- 
dience with  the  Shah,  but  nothing 
satisfactory  ensued  from  it.  The 
claims  against  Meerza  Yakoob,  it 
was  arranged,  were  to  be  decided  at 
the  tribunal  of  Meerza  Musseeh,  the 
chief  priest  of  Tehran.  To  this  many 
objections  were  offered  by  the  Meer- 
za, Avho  with  truth  asserted,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Mahomedan  tenets,  a 
person  renouncing  the  faith  (Islam) 
was  entitled  to  no  consideration,  as 
he  by  that  act  committed  a  crime,  of 
which  death  wastiie  forfeit.  Unfor- 
tunately Moerza  Yakoob  was  per- 
mitted to  talk  in  a  manner  most 
disrespectful  both  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  king,  and  of  his  numerous 
family,  and  to  animadvert  on  the  rec- 
titude and  sanctity  of  the  priesthood. 
AVhilst  relating  one  day  indelicate 
anecdotes  respecting  tlie 
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the    harem,  I    interrupted    his    dis-     and    that    thus    he 
roiirse  by  remarking,  that  the  favours 


In-  h;ul  recehed  from  tin-  >hah  fora 
length  of  time,  should  at  least  be  re- 

£aid  by  silence  on  the  circumstance- 
c  w;is  thus  wantonly  divulging.  The 
emoy  acted  imprudently  in  treating 
the  Meerza  with  too  much  consider- 
ation. He  sometimes  dined  at  his 
table,  was  furnished  \vith  eatables 
from  his  kitchen,  and  would  no  long- 
er partake  of  food'from  us,  from  the 
unconcealed  apprehension  of  being 
poisoned. 

It  rather  appeared  that  the  king 
liad  relinquished  the  idea  of  recover- 
ing the  deserters.  M.  Grebayedoff 
was  informed  that  his  majesty's  as- 
sent to  the  continued  residence  of 
M.  Maltzoff  and  Meerza  Nerrirnan  at 
the  capital,  after  his  departure,  was 
withdrawn,  as  he  felt  apprehensive 
that  some  further  unpleasant  occur- 
rences might  happen  from  their  in- 
experience in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
On  the  1st  of  Shahban,  Meerza 
Yakoob,  attended  by  M.  Maltzoff  and 
Meerza  Nerriman,  went,  according 
to  appointment,  to  the  house  of 
Meerza  Musseeh.  They  remained 
seated  in  an  apartment  for  at  least 
an  hour,  when  they  were  informed 
that  the  chief  priest  was  too  unwell 
to  listen  to  the  cause.  A  concourse 
of  people  was  assembled  in  the  pre- 
mises; and  I  heard  that  Meerza 
Musseeh  avoided  the  interview,  on 
the  pound,  that,  unable  to  restrain 
his  feelings,  he  might  perhaps  use 
the  epithet  of  infidel  (Kuffur)  to- 
wards Meerza  Yakoob,  which  au- 
thorized the  populace  to  lapidate  or 
treat  him  with  violence.  This  visit, 
therefore,  proved  of  no  utility. 

By  information  received  from 
Meerza  Yakoob,  a  strict  enquiry  after 
slaves  was  renewed;  a  deep  anxiety 
was  jHHirtrayed  to  obtain  possession 
of  a  Christian  captive  called  Taallan, 
whose  personal  attractions  were 
spoken  of.  Mahtee  Kouli 
han,  the  son  of  Hoosain  Khan,  late 
governor  of  Erivan,  was  incessant- 
ly urged  to  give  up  some  female 
ulayjea,  who  it  was  Known  had  been 
brought  by  him,  or  sent  by  his  father, 
from  Erhan.  Two  he  had  given  to 
Alii  Yar  Khan,  the  late  prime  mini- 
ster; and  he  now  be^rd  that  Alii 
Yar  Khan  would  permit  M.  Greba- 
yedoff to  ascertain  if  they  were  will- 
ing to  return  totLeir  native  country, 
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Khan)  would  be  relieved  from  fur- 
ther importunities  on  the  part  of  the 
KussiiHi  envoy.  The  late  premier, 
desirous  to  shew  that  he  still  recol- 
lected the  many  act-  of kindnes.  ),«- 
received  froin'M.  Grebayedoff  du- 
rin.ir  his  confinement  at  Tabreee, 
readily  assented  to  the  proposal. 
Accordingly  several  of  the  Armeni- 
ans who  were  in  the  suite  of  the  en- 
voy for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
their  relatives,  went  with  Kustiim, 
and  Aga  Mahomet  Alii,  the  Prince 
(Abbas  Meer/a's)  deputy  Ferash 
Bashee,  to  Alii  Yar  Khan's  residence. 
A  young  woman,  and  a  girl  of  thir- 
teen or  fourteen,  were  brought  from 
the  inner  apartments ;  but  they  were 
neither  recognised  by  the  parties 
concerned,  nor  did  they  express  a 
desire  to  leave  their  present  pro- 
tector. 

Alii  Yar  Khan,  to  prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  second  production  of  the 
females,  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
have  present  during  the  interview 
some  persons  of  respectability,  to 
give  evidence  on  the  result  of  the 
investigation. 

The  deputy  Ferash  Bashee  beg- 
ged me,  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  to  advise  my  chief  to  warn  M. 
Grebayedoff  against  any  proposals 
that  Rustum  might  make  respecting 
these  women,  as  he  had,  without  re- 
serve, expressed  his  determination 
either  to  lose  his  life,  or  to  effect  the 
liberation  of  the  youngest  female. 
Early  on  the  ensuing  day,  I  know 
not  if  with  M.  GrebayedoiFs  know- 
ledge, Rustum  carried  a  request 
from  the  envoy  to  Alii  Yar  Khan 
that  the  captives  might  be  sent  to  his 
house,  in  order  that  he  might  in  per- 
son learn  their  inclinations.  Without 
much  hesitation,  they  were  conduct- 
ed to  his  residence  under  the  protec- 
tion of  several  servants,  and  a  Ma- 
homed Tahur  Beg,  to  whom  the 
youngest  was  under  engagements  of 
marriage.  On  reaching  the  premi- 
ses, the  entrance  of  other  attendants 
was  prohibited.  The  females,  on 
being  questioned  by  M.  Grebayedoff, 
explicitly  mentioned  that  they  were 
not  solicitous  to  leave  Tehran ;  bnt 
in  an  evil  moment  he  listened  to  the 
suggestion  of  Rustum  to  detain  them 
for  a  day  or  two,  when,  relieved  from 
awe  and  apprehension,  the  love  of 
their  primitive  faith,  and  attachment 
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to  their  native  country,  would  predo- 
minate in  their  minds  over  every 
other  consideration. 

They  were  accordingly  lodged  un- 
der the  care  of  Meerza  Yakoob,  in  an 
apartment  adjoining,  over  which  were 
stationed  two  sentries  of  the  Ferra- 
haun  infantry,  to  prevent  the  intru- 
sion of  any  one.  The  servants  of 
Alii  Yar  Khan  remonstrated  vehe- 
mently against  this  breach  of  good 
faith,  and,  bewailing  the  misplaced 
confidence  of  their  master,  were  ob- 
liged to  return  without  their  charge. 

To  M.  Grebayedoff  we  felt  a  sin- 
cere attachment,  that  made  us  most 
uneasy  on  witnessing  these  violent 
proceedings.  We  were  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  public  opinion 
towards  him,  and  were  conscious 
that,  without  fresh  causes,  excite- 
ment enough  had  been  created  to 
render  his  situation  imminently  dan- 
gerous. Our  nation  is  wild,  cruel, 
and  thoughtless — to-morrow  seldom 
comes  under  contemplation — like  the 
flint,  when  struck,  fire  is  instantane- 
ously produced. 

My  chief  no  longer  concealed  his 
apprehensions,  but  earnestly  entreat- 
ed M.  Grebayedoff  to  allow  the  wo- 
men to  return  to  Alii  Yar  Khan's 
house.  He  dwelt  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  doing  so,  until  M.  Grebaye- 
doff, with  warmth,  told  him  that  his 
interference  was  very  disagreeable. 
The  Khan,  after  this  reproof,  did  not 
wait  upon  the  envoy  till  two  or  three 
days,  when  he  was  sent  for,  and  they 
were  reconciled.  Meerza  Mahtee, 
the  Shah's  manuscript-writer,  fre- 
quently visited  the  envoy  on  the  part 
of  Alii  Yar  Khan,  to  request  that  the 
women  might  be  restored.  Meerza 
Abul  Hussan  Khan,  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  with  equal  earnest- 
ness repeatedly  endeavoured  to  ef- 
fect some  arrangement  respecting 
Meerza  Yakoob.  The  representa- 
tions of  one  or  the  other  were  un- 
heeded. 

On  the  third  day  since  their  ad- 
mittance into  the  house,  the  two  wo- 
men expressed  a  willingness  to  re- 
turn to  their  country,  which  was 
Karakelleseah,  a  village  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  province  of  Erivan.  It  is 
impossible  to  assert  that  they  were 
sincere  in  this  declaration,  for,  by 
means  of  the  Persian  sentries  placed 
over  their  apartment,  they  kept  up  a 
constant  communication  with  the  tol- 
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lowers  of  Alii  Yar  Khan,  who  conti- 
nually hovered  about  the  house. 

Mahomed  Tahur  Beg,  the  betroth- 
ed of  the  young  girl,  with  another 
servant  of  respectability,  used  to  fre- 
quent my  room,  until  Meerza  Yakoob 
informed  me  that  their  reception  was 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  envoy. 

Our  departure  was  positively  fix- 
ed for  the  7th  or  8th  of  Shahban ;  and 
on  mid-day  of  the  5th,  by  the  direc- 
tions of  Rustum,  the  women  were 
conducted  to  a  bath,  which,  though 
distinct,  formed  a  part  of  the  pre- 
mises. No  step  could  have  been 
more  highly  injudicious.  The  bath, 
or  bathing,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ceremonies  before  a  Maho- 
medan  marriage.  The  domestics  of 
Alii  Yar  Khan  endeavoured  to  carry 
off  the  women  by  force,  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  Hummam.  If  M.  Gre- 
bayedoff was  ignorant  that  the  wo- 
men had  been  taken  to  the  bath,  the 
scuffle  that  ensued  on  their  quitting 
it  apprized  him  of  the  circumstance. 
I  learnt  that  he  menaced  and  uttered 
vain  reproaches  against  those  of  his 
retinue,  whom  he  should  have  per- 
ceived were  daily,  even  hourly,  ren- 
dering his  situation  more  perilous. 
Like  wild-fire,  reports  were  spread 
throughout  the  city  unfavourable  to 
the  reputation  of  the  envoy.  The 
priesthood  were  at  length  appealed 
to;  and  Meerza  Musseeh,on  the  same 
evening,  held  a  meeting  of  the  Moo- 
lahs at  one  of  the  principal  mosques. 
They  declared,  that  further  forbear- 
ance was  impossible ;  their  religion 
had  been  reviled,  their  monarch  in- 
sulted, their  most  sacred  rights  tram- 
pled upon,  and  unanimously  it  was 
decided,  that  a  portion  of  the  Moo- 
lahs should  immediately  wait  on  the 
Prince -governor  Alii  Shah,  to  in- 
form him,  that  if  the  Russian  envoy 
could  not  be  induced  to  surrender 
Meerza  Yakoob  and  the  two  females, 
they  would  be  forcibly  dragged  from 
his  house  by  the  populace.  His  high- 
ness requested  that  all  acts  of  vio- 
lence might  be  postponed  until  he 
had  held  further  communication  with 
the  envoy. 

Apprized  of  what  had  passed  in 
the  mosques,  I  made  my  report  to 
Meerza  Nerriman  in  such  terms  as  I 
conceived  likely  to  impress  him  with 
the  approaching  danger.  I  was  laugh- 
ed at  for  my  pains.  "  We,"  he  said, 
"  are  camels  of  the  Zoomburruk"  (a 
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small  piece  of  artillery)  "corps,  who     and  permission  to  attend  the  MUU- 
ar«-  accustomed  to  the  report  of  gun-      montt.     My  chief  Laving  to  arrange 

the  meeting  agreed  to  the  previous 
evening  between  Meerza  Abdul  Wa- 
liaub  and  M.  GrebayedofY,  left  th« 
ImiiM!  very  early,  dim-tin.:  .deerza 
Nerriman  to  join  him  at  the  Prince's 
palace. 

Scardely  had  an  hour  of  the  day 
passed  by,  when  I  was  informed  of 
the  assemblage  of  people  at  the  prin- 
cipal mosque,  where  the  pricst>  h;.d 
jigain  held  council.  They  ordered 
the  closure  of  all  shops  in  the  bazar, 
and  then  enjoined  their  congregation 
to  proceed  to  the  Russian  quarters, 
to  demand  the  delivery  of,  or  ob- 
tain by  force,  the  persons  of  Meerza 
Yakoob  and  the  two  women. 

Two  Georgian  merchants  of  re- 
spectability hastened  from  their  ca- 
ravansaraee,  where  they  had  beeu 
apprised  of  the  commotion,  to  the 
envoy's  house,  to  give  intelligence 
of  the  premeditated  attack;  and 
Manoochebr  Khan,  in  consequence 
of  an  order  received  the  night  be- 
fore from  the  Shah,  sent  his  nephew, 
Meerza  Sellimau  Malleykaff,  to  de- 
scribe, in  the  plainest  terms,  the 
troubled  state  of  the  public  feeling, 
and  to  persuade  M.  GrebayedofT  to 
withdraw  his  protection  from  those 
sheltered  under  his  roof. 

A  crowd  of  four  or  five  hundred 
persons,  preceded  by  boys,  and  some 
worthless  desperate  men,  who,  with 
frantic  gestures,  brandished  their 
clubs  and  naked  swords  in  the  air, 
had  advanced  from  the  mosque  to 
the  envoy's  habitation.  Meerza  Sel- 
limau with  difficulty  made  his  way 
through  them,  and  gave  warning,  too 
late,  of  the  violent  resolution  that 
had  been  adopted.  In  attempting  to 
quit  the  premises,  to  wait  upon  the 
Prince-governor,  Meerza  Nerrimyn 
was  obliged  to  return  in  dismay  to 
the  envoy's  apartments,  where  my 
attendance  had  been  required,  to  ar- 
range some  business  preparatory  to 
our  departure.  Showers  of  stones 
now  descended  into  the  court ;  the 
voices  of  the  mob  were  from  time  to 
time  raised  in  a  general  shout.  \\V 
listened  in  dread,  uncertain  of  what 
violence  would  next  occur. 

The  strangers  were  encircled  by 
the  web  of  fate.  I  could  neither  see 
them  display  the  stern  resolution  to 
expire  in  desperate  defence,  nor  suf- 
ficient presence  of  mind,  by  instau- 


dl  do  I  recollect  another  con- 
versation I  hi'hl  with  this  ill-fated 
person.  Being  a  scribe  by -profes- 
sion, IK-  shewed  me  an  official  note 
he  had,  at  the  envoy's  request,  ad- 
dressed to  tin-  ministers  of  the  court. 
The  subject  u -as  of  little  importance, 
but  the  word  Shah,  without  any  pre- 
ceding titles,  caught  my  eye.  1  ol>- 
ser\  ed,  "  that  surely  there  would  he 
no  impropriety  in  writing  '  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Shah,'  or  '  The  King  of 
Kings,'  or  '  The  Protector  of  the 
World/ — epithets  used  in  mere  cour- 
tesy, and  assumed  by  the  mouarchs 
of  Persia  from  days  of  antiquity. 
( )ther  European  nations,  particularly 
the  English,  always  mentioned  the 
king's  name  with  every  proper  re- 
spect. Why  should  not  the  agents  of 
Russia  be  equally  courteous  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  replied  the  Meerza,  "  you 
do  not  fully  comprehend  the  busi- 
ness. Russia  is  in  a  situation  to  com- 
mand, while  England  can  only  ob- 
tain her  objects  by  courtship  and  ob- 
sequiousness." 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  (Tues- 
day,) the  5th  of  Shahban,  Meerza  Ab- 
dul Wahaub  expressed  a  wish  to  meet 
the  envoy  at  the  house  of  Mahomed 
Wullee  Khan  Afshar,  by  which  ar- 
rangement all  question  of  the  first 
visit  Avould  be  put  aside.  "  He  was 
deeply  anxious,"  he  said,  "  to  pre- 
vent a  rupture  between  two  mighty 
powers,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
many  valuable  lives,  on  account  of  a 
miserable  creature  like  Meerza  Ya- 
koob  and  two  unfortunate  women." 

The  events  of  this  day,  (Wednes- 
day,) the  6th  of  Shahban,  of  most  ago- 
nising fear  and  dire  calamity,  will 
never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 
They  rushed  on  in  such  rapid  suc- 
cession, that  it  has  required  a  length- 
ened composure  to  enable  me  to 
commit  them  to  paper. 

It  must  have  been  with  the  sun- 
iix\  that  a  servant  of  the  Prince-go- 
vernor Alii  Shah,  came  to  require 
the  immediate  presence  of  my  chief 
and  Meerza  Norriman,  on  business 
of  the  most  vital  importance.  M. 
GrebayedofT  was  then  enjoying  his 
last. earthly  repose :  and  more  than 
:m  hour  and  a  half,  or  nearly  two 
houfs.  elapsed  ere  Meerza  Nerri  man 
obtained  the  ininistev'ti  instructions 
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taneous  compliance  with  the  known 
purpose  of  the  mob,  to  avert  the  im- 
pending danger. 

There  were  present  in  the  room, 
besides  M.  Grebayedoff,  M.  Adelung 
the  second  secretary,  the  physician, 
the  Georgian  prince,cousinto  Madam 
Grebayedoff.  Meerza  Nerriman,the 
tu'o  Georgian  fherchauts,  myself, 
Rustum,  Aga  Mahomed  Alii,  Abbas 
Meerza' s  deputy  Ferash  Bashee,  and 
many  of  the  domestics,  with  the 
cossacks  of  the  guard,  were  collected 
in  the  court  and  adjoining  apartments. 

The  house  of  Mahomed  Khan  is 
of  great  extent,  divided  into  several 
distinct  courts,  having  on  one  side  of 
each  a  range  of  apartments.  The 
suite  occupied  by  M.  Grebayedoff 
consists  of  a  large  centre  saloon,  with 
open  anterooms  on  either  side  of  it, 
and  beyond  each,  one  smaller  room. 
The  roof  and  court  of  this  range  ad- 
joined that  assigned  to  Meerza  Ya- 
koob. 

Every  moment  the  uproar  became 
more  vehement  ,•  several  guns  were 
fired,  and  suddenly  we  were  con- 
scious of  a  rush  of  people  into  the 
adjoining  court.  I  heard  a  voice  ex- 
claim, "  Take  Meerza  Yakoob,  and 
begone !"  It  was,  I  afterwards  learnt, 
that  of  Hadjee  Beg  the  Meerza,  who 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  mob,  by 
delivering  up  to  them  a  victim.  The 
unhappy  creature  clung  to  his  gar- 
ments for  protection ;  he  was  dragged 
to  slaughter,  and  fell  under  nume- 
rous wounds,  cruelties,  and  indigni- 
ties. Alii  Yar  Khan's  servants  were 
no  less  active  in  carrying  off  the  two 
females. 

During  the  calm  which  succeeded 
to  these  acts  of  violence,  we  were 
informed  of  Meerza  Yakoob's  fate, 
of  the  death  of  Dadash  Beg,  a  cos- 
sack,  and  one  or  two  servants;  in 
defending  themselves,  two  or  three 
of  the  townspeople  were  killed: 
Their  bodies  were  earned  to  an  ad- 
jacent mosque,  and  served  to  exas- 
perate the  people  to  complete  mad- 
ness. It  was  at  this  moment  that  an 
immediate  neighbour,  named  Alii 
Wurdee,  a  confectioner  by  trade,  in 
the  service  of  Manoochehr  Khan, 
hastily  entered  the  apartment  to  res- 
cue from  the  fury  of  the  populace 
the  relative  of  his  employer.  Whilst 
time  permitted,  he  besought  Meerza 


...  i      i 

and,  with  almost  equal  ardour,  of- 
fered shelter  and  safety  to  the  en- 
voy. Neither  would  listen  to  his 
entreaties.  Meerza  Nerriman  loudly 
exclaimed,,  that  no  one  would  ven- 
ture to  t'ouch  the  person  of  the  Em- 
peror's representative.  "  The  noise 
of  your  guns,"  he  said,  "  does  not 
sterflfe  us.  Have  we  'not  heard  them 
at  Ganja,  Abbasabad,  and  -En van?  ' 
M.  Grebayedoff  declined  the  offer, 
either  from  reluctance  to  desert  his 
comrades,  or  from  ignorance  of  his 
danger ;  and  the  confectioner  was  al- 
lowed to  depart,  regretting,  no  doubt, 
the  inutility  of  his  endeavours  to 
serve  his  benefactor. 

The  cossacks  and  domestics  had 
now  leisure  to  prepare  their  arms  for 
defence,  in  case  of  a  second  attack. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  our  con- 
jectures respecting  the  termination 
of  the  riot  were  falsified.  We  were 
assailed  by  increased  numbers,  and 
with  great  vigour.  A  larger  portion 
of  the  people  were  provided  with 
fire-arms,  and  were  of  a  different  class 
to  the  common  shopkeepers  and  ra- 
gamuffins of  the  city.  Men  of  the  mi- 
litary tribes  must  have  joined  in  the 
attack  j  yells  loud  and  frenzied  rent 
the  air,  and  the  showers  of  stones 
were  so  thick  and  incessant,  that  Ave 
were  obliged  to  keep  ourselves  close 
within  the  right-side  room  of  the 
court,  which  was  M.  Grebayedoff's 
sleeping  apartment. 

Vain  attempts  were  made  by  M. 
Grebayedoff  to  address  the  populace- 
No  mortal  voice  could  have  quelled 
a  tumult  so  furious.  The  order  then 
given  to  the  cossacks  to  fire  their 
pieces  with  powder,  Avas  alike  un- 
availing. Death  Avas  at  our  portal ; 
its  victims  herded  together,  helpless, 
panic-struck,  and  struggled  to  avoid 
tlieir  fate, like  sheep  beset  by  Avolves,. 
fierce  and  ravenous. 

The  cossacks  treated  the  danger 
like  men  determined  if  possible  to 
defend  their  chief,  and  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly.  Some  of  the  domestics 
sheAved  great  presence  of  mind  and 
courage,  particularly  a  courier  of 
the  Mission,  by  name  Hoachatoor. 
This  brave  lad,  sword  in  hand,  rushed 
on  the  assailants,  and  cut  down  two 
of  their  number  ;  they  gave  AA'ay  be- 
fore him.  By  a  staircase,  he  mounted 
and  attempted  to  clear  the  Avails ; 


• 


L-U,  in  esuujiiii  meei/su  mm  aiieiiipieu  w  cieai  me  Avaais  ,  ne 
Selliinan  to  accompany  him  to  his  Avas  struck  with  stones, — Uvice  he 
house  by  the  way  he  Avould  direct,  staggered,  yet  pushed  on,  till  a  stone, 


l»y  liiltin-  ill.-  blade  of  his  weapon, 
broke  it  ill  1\vo,  Hlld  tllt|->  delrll-  clr--, 
In-  w;i-  cut  In  pieces. 

I -'or  idini-  time  the  'in  ress  of  the 
attack  was  doubtful.  An  effort  was 
made  ii>  drm  tin-  court ;  but  thoujh 
the  foremoM  retired,  those  on  tin- 
tops  of  the  walls  continued  to  dis- 
•  their  arms,  and  the  window 
of  the  room  was  beaten  in  with  stones 
and  bricks. 

During  this  state  of  the  contest, 
hope  still  remained  that  the  king 
would  send  some  troops  to  our  suc- 
cour. The  guard  of  Furahan  in- 
fantry had  dispersed  on  the  first  at- 
tack, without  any  strenuous  exer- 
tion to  save  us.  However,  the  roof 
of  the  house  commenced  to  shake  ; 
it  was  speedily  perforated,  and,  by 
the  first  shots  from  above, the  envoy's 
foster-brother  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. In  distress  of  soul,  he  (M.  Gre- 
bayedoff)  exclaimed,  "  Look !  look  ! 
they  have  killed  Alexander !"  Ere  we 
moved  into  the  large  centre-room, 
two  more  of  the  party  were  lifeless ; 
but  it  was  so  exposed  from  the  one 
we  had  left,  now  in  possession  of  the 
townspeople,  and  from  the  large  size 
of  its  window,  that  to  remain  in  it 
long  was  impossible.  I  would  here, 
in  shifting  rooms,  have  mingled  with 
the  mob,  as  did  the  Prince  Abbas 
Meerza's  servant,  Aga  Mahomed 
Alii ;  but  escape  could  not  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  had  still  presence  of  mind  to 
mark  the  horrors  of  our  situation  de- 
picted on  the  countenances  of  many. 
In  some,  animation  was  almost  sus- 
pended, others  were  frantic  with  des- 
pair, and  few  besides  the  cossacks 
persevered  in  desperate  resistance. 
The  envoy,  with  arms  crossed,  paced 
the  floor,  and  at  times  he  passed  his 
hands  in  perturbation  through  his 
hair.  His  forehead  was  bloody,  from 
a  blow  he  had  received  on  the  right 
side  of  his  head.  In  atone  of  enquiry 
he  accosted  me ;  "  They  will  kill 
us,"  he  said,  "  Meerza, — they  will 
kill  us  !"  1  could  only  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  The  last  words  I  heard 
him  utter  were,  "  Futh  Alii  Shah  ! 
Futh  Alii  Shab  !  jensnudre,  jensou- 
dre  !"  or  some  such  expression. 

I  witnessed  with  the  deepest  awe 
and  admiration  the  death  of  the  phy- 
sician. From  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  he  had  been  active  in  sti- 
mulating his  companions  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last.  His  on!  y  \vcu- 


pon  wat»  a  tunail  Km  ope. m  sabre, 
lie  mii-t  lia\e  jml-ed  there  was  *M» 
hope  of  presei  \ation,  for  heoMdeMf 
way  into  the  court,  menacing  those 
opposed  txi  him,  till  lie  met  a  -*\<n\\ 
yoimir  man,  who  uould  not  turn  to 
ily  ;  they  exchanged  at  the  same  time 
blows  with  their  swords.  The  Kus- 
sian  raised  up  hi-  arm  to  shield  lii- 
head,  and  his  b-ft  band  dropped  on 
the  pavement.  Not  dismayed,  be  gain- 
ed the  apartment,  tore  a  curtain  <>H 
one  of  the  doors,  which  he  wrapped 
round  his  maimed  limb,  and, although 
we  endeavoured  to  oppose  bi^  pro- 
ject, he  jumped  from  the  window, 
and  fell,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
having  been  previously  struck  to  the 
ground  by  stones  thrown  from  the 
tops  of  the  walls. 

Ere  we  relinquished  the  saloon 
for  the  farthest  side-room,  four  or 
live  of  our  number  were  shot  Thin 
was  divided  by  a  partition,  behind 
which  all  who  could  sought  -bel- 
ter. Meerza  Selliman  and  Meer- 
za Nen  inian  did  not  gain  this  last 
retreat,  but  were  cut  down  from  be- 
hind on  the  portal. 

From  the  window  and  doorway 
we  were  assailed  ;  the.  cossacks  had 
nearly  all  perished,  and  two  of  the 
most  forward  of  the  assailants  at- 
tempted to  make  their  way  into  the 
hinder  part  of  the  room.  In  their 
hands  were  swords  or  daggers ;  they 
were  irresolute,  and  despairing  of 
life.  I  rushed  out,  flourishing  a  large 
knife,  and  as  they  retired,  I  so  closely 
followed  them,  that  I  threw  myself 
amongst  the  foremost  of  the  combat- 
ants, who  thought  me  to  be  one  of 
their  number.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
struggled  to  gain  the  court  I  could 
not  penetrate  the  crowd,  and  was 
pushed  again  into  the  room,  to  see  the 
lifeless  bodies  of  seventeen  of  my  late 
companions.  The  envoy  had  been 
pierced  through  and  through  by  a 
blow  on  the  left  breast  from  a  knife  ; 
and  an  athletic  phalwan,  or  public 

wrestler,named ,  in  the  service  of 

a  citi/en  of  Tehran,  was  shewn  to  me 
as  the  person  who  had  inflicted  it.  At 
M.  GrebayedofTs  feet  lay  extended 
a  cossack,  in  all  probability  the  offi- 
cer of  the  party.  This  devoted  being 
had,  throughout  the  fray,  shielded 
with  his  own  body  that  of  M.  Gre- 
bayedoff.  He  shrunk  neither  from 
stone  nor  sabre-cut,  but  all  bis  move- 
ments were  calculated  to  ward  off 
danger  from  bis  chief. 
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Exhausted  by  extreme  agitation, 
fear,  and  horror,  stupih'ed  by  severe 
contusions  from  stones  in  various 
parts  of  my  body,  I  had  to  make  a 
final  exertion  to  prevent  myself  from 
falling  inanimate  on  the  floor. 

The  evil  spirits  of  hell  must  this 
day  have  been  let  loose,  to  urge  the 
Tehran  people  to  commit  atrocities 
which  I  fancied  human  nature  would 
have  shrunk  from. 

Not  content  with  foul  dastardly 
murder, — not  appeased  by  dipping 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  so  many 
unprotected  persons,  these  worse 
than  demons  commenced  an  indis- 
criminate plunder.  The  gory  carcas- 
ses were  stripped  to  the  skin ;  in  a 
state  of  nudity  they  were  cast  from 
the  room  into  the  open  air,  under 
horrid  grins,  laughter,  and  derision; 
one  a-top  of  the  other  they  were  piled, 
forming  a  pyramid  of  human  flesh, 
cemented  by  the  blood  oozing  from 
their  wounds ! 

Almighty  God !  can  these  acts  go 
unpunished  ?  I  never  supposed  that 
the  human  frame  contained  so  much 
liquid.  The  blood  had  gushed  in 
streams  from  the  bodies,  covered 
the  floor  deeply,  then  found  its  way 
in  a  torrent  into  the  court. 

It  was  after  mid-day  that  I  reached 
my  own  quarters.  Our  servants,  by 
explaining  that  the  apartments  were 
occupied  by  Mahomedans  only,  pre- 
vented the  populace  from  breaking 
into  them.  They  served  also  for  a 
place  of  refuge  to  M.  Maltzoff,  the 
first  secretary.  His  own  rooms  were 
widely  separated  from  M.  Grebaye- 
dofFs,  and  when  the  house  was  for- 
cibly entered,  he  was  unable  to  join 
his  companions. 

Frequent  enquiries  had  been  made 
by  the  townspeople  in  search  of  con- 
cealed members  of  the  Russian  Mis- 
sion. By  dint  of  entreaties,  and  the 
distribution  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
M.  Maltzoff  induced  some  of  the 
Shah's  Terashes,  and  a  small  party 
of  the  Furahan  infantry  that  had  re- 
tired into  our  quarters,  to  attend  to 
his  safety.  When  the  commotion  had 
somewhat  subsided,  we  sent  infor- 
mation to  the  Prince  Alii  Shah  that 
M.  Maltzoff  was  alive.  A  company 
of  infantry  was  in  consequence  or- 
dered up  to  the  house,  under  the  pre- 
text of  taking  charge  of  it ;  and,  late 
in  the  evening,  M.  Maltzoff  was  dress- 
ed in  the  uniform  of  a  Persian  sol- 
dier, and  marched  in  their  ranks  to 


the  palace.  This  disguise  was  thought 
necessary  to  preserve  him  from  the 
still  unappeased  fury  of  the  populace. 

His  situation  had  been  most  peril- 
ous, since  every  corner  and  nook  of 
the  house,  even  by  the  light  of 
candles,  had  been  searched,  which 
could  have  served  as  a  place  of  con- 
cealment to  any  individual  of  the 
Russian  Mission. 

The  system  of  extermination  Avas 
so  closely  adhered  to,  that  the  mob 
invaded  the  premises  of  the  British 
palace  ;  they  murdered  there  seven 
or  eight  Russians,  lodged  in  the 
stables,  and  carried  off  the  whole  of 
the  horses  belonging  to  the  envoy. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack, vain  attempts  were  made  by  the 
order  of  the  Shah  to  quell  the  disturb- 
ance. 

Meerza  Mahomed  Alii  Khan,  with 
a  number  of  his  personal  attendants, 
had,  about  the  time  of  the  seizure  of 
Meerza  Yakoob,  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  action.  His  efforts  were,  from  ne- 
cessity, confined  to  urgent  precau- 
tions and  entreaties  to  those  who 
were  deaf  to  reason.  The  Nessuck- 
chee  Bashee,  and  several  other  offi- 
cers of  the  court,  were  in  succession 
dispatched  to  appease  the  riot ;  and 
lastly,  the  Princes  Alii  Shah  and 
Imaum  Wurdie  Meerza  issued  from 
the  ark,  supported  by  such  followers 
as  they  could  hastily  assemble.  The 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  assail- 
ants prevented  their  near  approach 
to  the  house.  Instead  of  being  able 
to  succour  the  Mission,  the  Princes 
became  justly  alarmed  for  their  own 
safety.  They  were  reviled,  mena- 
ced, and  pelted.  "  Go,"  they  said,  to 
Alii  Shah,  "  pander  your  wives  to 
the  Russians  !  It  is  worthy  your 
long  beard,  on  which  you  sprinkle 
so  much  rose-water.  Your  brother 
Abbas  Meerza  has  sold  himself,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  Emperor  ! — Begone, 
Govraum  Saug,  or  we  will  make 
mincemeat  of  you !" 

The  Princes  were  obliged  to  retire 
before  a  concourse  of  citizens,  who 
drove  them  to  the  ark,  the  gates  of 
which  were  manned,  and  speedily 
closed,  to  prevent  the  forced  en  trance 
of  their  pursuers. 

I  learnt  from  my  domestics,  that 
the  mangled  corpse  of  Meerza 
Yakoob  had  been  dragged  through 
the  city  and  flung  into  the  ditch  of 
the  ark.  A  body,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  M.  Grebayedoff,  underwent  simi- 
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lar  treatment.    To  the  Irps,  ropes  forty-four  individuals  Lad  been  put 

were  attached,  and  a  mock  jirocrs-  to  death. 

sion  was  put  iu  movement,  whirli  Search  was  made  for  tlie  remains 
moved  along  the  principal  streets  and  of  M.  Grebsiyedon".  His  body  was 
bazars  of  the  city.  A  frantic  mob  found  aiuongat  the  bean  of  fclain,  b0- 
formed  the  retinue,  and  at  intervals  fore  the  window  of  hit*  own  apart- 
voin-s  exclaimed — "  Make  way,  oh  ment.  I  reriii:iii>cd  his  altered  fea- 
citi/ens!  for  the  Russian  ambassador  tures,  and  was  fully  satisfied  that, 
on  his  way  to  visit  the  Shah  !  Stand  after  death,  the  corpse  had  been  sub- 
up,  out  of  respect;  salute  him  in  the  jected  to  no  indignities.'  Armenian 
Feringhee  style,  by  taking  off  your  priests  performed  the  last  offices, 
caps.  He  is  thirsty  for  the  love  you  The  body  was  deposited  in  the 
bear  his  master  the  Imperatoor — spit  church ;  the  remains  of  the  other  suf- 
freely  in  his  face !"  ferers  were  interred  in  a  large  pit, 

The  body  was  in  this  manner  pull-  without  the  walls  of  the  city, 
ed  along  the  ground,  and  at  last  ex-  Of  the  Tehran  people,  it  is  said 
posed  to  the  public  gaze  before  the  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
rappook  (flag-staff),  in  the  open  were  killed  and  wounded.  Certain- 
space  before  the  principal  gateway  ly,  if  a  well-regulated  posture  of  de- 
of  the  citadel.  After  dusk,  it  was  fence  had  been  assumed,  and  if  the 
removed,  by  the  Prince-governor's  whole  of  the  retinue  of  the  Mission 
orders,  to  the  house  of  Mahomed  had  been  assembled,  many  more  of 
Khan.  the  assailants  would  have  perished  ; 

The  night  passed  by  without  any  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  even 

further  acts  of  violence;  and  on  the  probable  that  the  attack  would  have 

morning,  Kerim  Khan,   the   Ferash  been  repulsed. 

Bashee,  came  to  superintend  the  re-  But  who  can  avoid  the  decrees  of 

moval  of  the  bodies.     It  was  ascer-  fate,  or  venture   to   scrutinize  the 

taini'd,  that  of  the  Russian  Mission  will  of  Providence  ?*•  . 


JOCKE  TAITTIS  EXPED1TIOUXE  TILL  HKLL. 
COMPILIT  BEE  M.VIsTER  HOLGGE. 

JOCKE  TAITTE  hee  satte  on  yonne  hille  syde, 
And  wow  but  his  hcrte  wals  sore, 

For  hee  hadde  weiped  so  long  and  loudde, 
That  hee  cold  weipe  no  more. 

The  scaldyiiff  teris  his  chekis  did  smerte, 
Quhille  bathe  his  eene  ranne  drie ; 

The  sobbis  were  bobbyng  at  his  herte, 
And  his  mouthe  was  sore  awrie. 

He  toke  his  bonnette  off  his  heide 

And  threwe  it  on  the  greine, 
And  aye  he  clawit  his  burlye  powe, 

And  gaif  ane  raire  betweine  : 

"  Och,  woe  is  me,"  sayit  the  grefous  youth, 

"  That  evir  I  once  wals  borne, 
For  I  haif  lost  my  owne  true  lofe, 

And  myne  herte  is  lefte  forlorue ! 

"  I  lofit  hir  better  nor  my  breidde, 

Far  better  than  myne  lyffe  ; 
I  would  haif  given  this  bullet  heide 

To  haif  halde  hir  for  myiie  wyffe  ! 

' "  Sho  wals  the  sonne-blink  on  the  brae, 

Als  Bweite  and  als  deire  to  mee ; 
Far  Bweiief  nor  the  lychte  of  daye 
To  the  weirye  waikryfle  ee. 
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Juq  «99d  bmt"  Sho  wals  the  raynbow  among  the  cluddis, 
The  lyllye  among  the  dewe, 

oTmye  moorehenne  amang  the  menne, 


silt 

aiH     Of  a11  the  burdw  that  flewe- 
•ed  <niBl«  lo  qBiuf  Mil  -   , 
•4-isqfi  aw^ud  Ane  roz-budde  grewe  withynne  her  mouthe, 

Which  manne  coldc  nevir  espye 
But  the  breize  out  of  the  vernalle  southe 
Wals  sweite  quhan  sho  wals  nighe. 


.  ,     „ 

esoffio  j«f,.f   -**,Sho  wals  the  roz  among  the  nouns, 

The  cherrye  amang  the  hawis, 
The  starve  of  lofe  among  the  starris, 
The  sea-matve  'mang  the  crawis. 

"  It  wals  hir  power,  it  wals  hit-  parte, 
The  soulis  of  men  to  thialle, 

But,  och  !  she  halde  ane  wycked  herte, 
And  that  was  worst  of  alle  I 

sift  \i  bire  ,hao  . 

"  Sho  garrit  me  waire  myne  pennye  fee, 

And  nevir  thochte  it  synne, 


d 


cloke  of  cramasie 


-To  roive  her  beautye  in. 

"  Sho  garrit  me  selle  myne  collye  true, 

My  last  lamb  on  the  le. 
To  decke  her  all  in  the  skarlette  hue, 
.-Ane  comelie  sight  to  see; 

"  And  nowe  the  ende  of  all  myne  geire, 

It  grefeth  mee  to  telle ; 
It  hathe  sente  my  bonnye  lasse  to  the  deille ; 

I  woulde  raither  haif  gone  myselle !" 

With  that  Jocke  Taitte  hee  heerit  ane  lauche, 

Some  quhair  abone  his  heide, 
And  hee  lokit  eiste,  and  hee  lokit  weste, 

For  his  herte  wals  fillit  with  dreide ; 

Hee  lokit  ower  his  lefte  sholdere 

To  se  quhat  hee  colde  se ; 
There  he  behelde  the  muckil  deille 

Comyng  stendyng  ower  the  le  ! 

He  wore  ane  boustrous  shepherdis  plaidde, 
That  wauffit  als  hee  were  wudde ; 

And  the  blue  bonnette  on  his  heide 
Wals  lyke  ane  thonder  cludde. 

His  lockis  were  lyke  the  hedder  cowe, 

And  swarthye  wals  his  hue, — 
It  wals  of  that  derke  and  feirsum  tinte, 

Betwine  the  blacke  and  blue. 

In  sothe  he  wals  ane  goustye  gaiste 

Als  anie  eye  colde  se, 
And  jollye  mischieffe  on  his  face 

Wals  prentit  stamphishlye. 


The  shepherde  wals  astoundit  sore> 
And  he  courit  him  downe  for  fo.ire  : 

"  O  quha  are  you,  ye  boustrous  knirle, 
Or  quhatte  are  you  seiking  hf>5ro  ?" 
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"  I  am  Gil-Moullia,  the  shepherdis  deille, 
Ami  ane  lic;i\  \  »•  chain:*'  naif  I, 

For  tlifv  arc  tin-  inoste  rampnn^pnt  raice 
That  braithea  benetbe  the  skie. 

"  They  thynke  of  wemynp  nychte  and  daye, 

And  not'hyng  els  thaye  mynde, 
(juhille  theyre  verrye  soulis  doe  falle  ane  preye 

To  the  lofe  of  womankyiide. 

"  I  wille  not  clayme  the  coinelye  daime 

Which  you  gaif  owre  to  mee  ; 
For  ane  lychte  recklesse  deidde  of  sliaime, 

Myne  scho  wille  nevir  bee. 

"  But  your  kynde  offir  in  hir  plaice, 

I  talk  with  herte  and  hande, 
For  wee  lyke  to  se  ane  shepherdis  faire 

Better  nor  alle  the  lande. 

"  I  haif  wemyng  enewe,  of  rozie  hue, 

Alle  rathe  and  rubycounde  ; 
I  cannot  stirre  myne  fote  at  home, 

Theyre  numberis  so  abounde. 

"  But  ane  shepherde  is  theyre  greate  delyclite, 
Theyre  is  none  they  lyke  soe  weille, 

For  he  touzilis  them  bothe  daye  and  nychte, 
And  garris  them  lauch  and  sqneille. 

"  And  bee  syngis  them  queire  and  funnie  sangis, 
Which  niaike  theyre  hertis  fulle  gladde, 

And  tellis  them  melting  taiU-s  of  lofe, 
\Vhicli  almaist  puttis  them  madde." 

Then  the  shepherde  clawit  his  burlye  hede, 

And  girnitand  leuche  amayne, 
And  he  pullit  the  fogge  up  fro  the  hille, 

For  he  coulde  not  refrayne. 

Quod  he,  "  You  are  ane  funnye  deille, 

Be  more  quhate'er  you  maye  ; 
Faythe  I  wolde  lyke  to  se  the  jaddis, 

And  heire  what  theye  walde  saye  !" 

"  I  trowit  als  moche,"  sayit  the  muckelle  deille; 

"  That  garrit  me  come  with  speiede  ; 
For  it  is  ane  haime  will  suite  you  weille, 

In  all  youre  tymis  of  neidde. 

"  It  wals  maide  for  you,  and  you  for  ft, 

And  monie  more  besyde  ; 
There  is  nathyng  happenis  in  nature  brade, 

That  wysdome  can  deryde." 

Hee  rowit  the  shepherde  in  his  plaidde, 
And  bee  toke  him  on  his  backe 

Als  I  wolde  do  ane  poore  blynde  whalpe, 
The  lyttellest  of  the  packe. 

And  awaye  and  awaye  wont  the  muckle  deille, 

Stryding  ower  hille  and  daille ; 
It  wals  soche  ane  awstim  sychte  to  se, 

Tlmt  tlio  sTirphprdi*  liorto  did  faHln. 
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The  mountains  were  his  stepping  stonis3 
While  far  ower  firthe  and  floode, 

His  bonnette  bobbit  yont  tlie  skie, 
Ane  derke  and  tvobilit  elude. 

He  walked  lyke  columne  sterke  and  stoure 
On  toppis  of  mountainis  greinne ; 

For  aye  he  spangit  frae  hille  to  hille, 
Though  twentye  mylis  betwinne. 

And  the  frychtenit  morefoulis  fledde  amayne 

All  shymmering  on  the  wynde ; 
And  the  ptarmigandis  theye  lefte  the  heighte, 

And  nevir  lokit  behynde. 

And  ower  the  mountayne  and  the  mayne 

He  helde  his  mychtie  waye, 
Quhille  they  lefte  the  daylychte  far  behynde, 

And  enterit  ane  twilychte  graye. 

And  the  sonne  went  downe  into  the  Eiste, 

And  the  mone  into  the  mayne; 
And  the  lyttil  byrning  lampis  of  hevin, 

Theye  vainishit  ane  bee  ane. 

At  length  theye  caime  to  the  deillis  halle  yette, 

And  tirlyt  at  the  pynne, 
And  ane  jollye  porter  openit  the  dore, 

And  smudgit  als  theye  came  in. 

"  Maistere  Gill-Motillis,"  then  sayit  Jocke  Taitte, 

"  Is  this  youre  lustie  haime  ? 
I  will  thanke  you  then  to  taike  mee  backe, 

To  the  plaice  fro  whence  I  caime. 

"  For  heire  I  cannot  se  ane  styme, 

And  darre  not  gang  for  feirre  ; 
But  I  heire  the  yelpe  of  womannis  tungis, 

Which  I  lyke  welle  tille  heirre." 

"  Och  !"  sayit  the  deille,  "  the  lychte  is  goode 
Quhan  heire  a  quhile  you  dvvelle ; 

It  is  rathev  sombere  at  the  fyrste, 
But  sutis  exceedyng  welle. 

"  For  it  is  the  bagnio  of  helle, 

Ane  braif  and  gallante  plaice, 
The  grandiste  gaime  that  evir  wals  fraimit 

For  synneris  of  human  raice. 

"  For  wee  haif  kyngis,  and  dukis,  and  lordis, 

That  daylie  come  in  pairis ; 
But  the  jollye  shepherdis  and  the  prestis 

Are  our  best  customeris. 

"  'Tis  strainge  wee  haif  no  ladyis  heire, 
Scairce  one  our  hallis  withynne ; 

Thes  are  alle  pryncessis  and  quenis, 
And  lymmeris  of  vulgar  kynne. 

"  But  you  shalle  find  them  lofying  and  kynde, 
Rychte  blythesum,  franke,  and  ire, 

And  aye  the  longer  you  lofe  them, 
The  madder  in  lofe  vou'll  bee." 
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"  Coulde  I  Imt  sc,"  tin-  slu'pherde  sayit, 

"  To  maiko  inynp  rlioyrc  aryclit, 
This  is  the  very  plaice  for  nice, 

In  which  I  wolde  delychte." 

Then  the  deille  he  flung  the  shoplierde  downe 

Alfl  lice  were  ane  deidde  sheippp, 
And  hee  lychtit  on  ane  feddir  bedde, 

Betweine  two  queanis  asleippe. 

But  hee  colde  not  se  quhat  theye  were  lykp, 

So  up  he  sprang  withe  speidde; 
But  he  hearit  tln-m  tricrirlyii!:,  als  he  ranne 

In  darknesse  and  iu  dreiddp. 

Hee  spyit  the  Lord  of suppyng 

His  kaille  out  throughe  the  reike, 
And  the  doughtye  chieftaine  of  M 

Wals  playing  at  hydde-aud-seike. 

And  he  sawe  the  lordis  and  lemanis  gaye 

Syttand  bebbyng  at  the  wyne, 
And  aye  theye  dronke  theyre  nierrye  tostis 

With  oggylle  and  with  sygne. 

And  everilke  draughte  they  swallowit  downe 

More  greidillye  nor  the  fyrste ; 
For  aye  the  langer  that  theye  dronke, 

The  hotter  grewe  theyre  thyrste. 

Enjoymente  there  brought  no  alloye, 

Desyre  stille  waikyt  anewe ; 
The  more  that  theye  iudulgit  in  synne, 

The  madder  on  synne  theye  grewe. 

For  mony  a  yeirre  and  mony  a  daye 

Our  shepherde  did  remayne ; 
But  nought  of  pleissure  caime  his  waye 

But  quhat  grewe  byttere  payue. 

"      ' 

For  he  wals  fairlye  stawit  of  lofe — 

Of  routte  and  revelrye  ; 
Hee  haitit  the  wemyng  from  hia  BOU! I, 
Yet  colde  not  let  them  bee. 

And  hee  thocht  upon  his  owne  firste  lofe 

With  alle  his  earlye  flaime, 
Who  though  she  had  fallen  iu  ane  snairo, 

Hir  herte  wals  nevir  to  blaime. 

And  ofte  he  sayit  unto  himselle, 

Withe  the  teirre  blynding  his  ee, 
"  Och  had  I  hir  on  the  greine  hille  syde, 

And  nevir  ane  eye  to  se ! 

"  'Tis  sweitte  to  se  the  lasse  we  lyke 

Come  lynking  ower  the  le ; 
'Tis  sweite  to  se  the  earlye  budde 

First  nodding  fro  the  tre ; 

"  'Tis  sweite  to  so  the  mornyng  beira* 

Ky«*ing  the  sylver  dewe ; 
But  forgirenesse  i«  the  sweete«t«  thyntr 
That  evir  aue  kyude  hei1«  knewe* 
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"  Yes,  I  wolde  kysse  her  blushyng  clieike, 

And  grante  forgivenesse  free ; 
For  if  I  dinna  forgive  myne  lofe, 

Then  quha  can  pardon  mee  ? 

"  But  heirre  may  I  in  shaime  and  synne 

For  evir  more  remayne, 
For  I'll  nevir  se  the  greine  hille  syde, 

Nor  my  true  lofe  agayne  ! 

"  Bay-hay  !  bay-hay  !"  quod  the  shepherde  lad, 
Als  loude  als  he  coulde  raire ; 

And  "  Bouff! — bouff!"  quod  his  colley  dogge, 
For  it  wonderit  quhat  wals  there. 

The  shepherde  started  to  his  feitte 

In  terrour  and  in  teene ; 
For  hee  laye  upon  the  greine  hille  syde, 

Nor  farder  had  evir  beine. 

He  soughte  his  lofe  that  verye  nychte, 

And  at  his  calle  sho  caime, 
And  hee  toulde  hir  of  his  dreidful  dreime 

Of  sorrow,  synne,  and  shaime. 

And  hir  wee  errour  with  the  lairde 

Wals  alle  forgiven  fre ; 
And  I  wals  at  theyre  weddyng  yestreinne, 

And  ane  merrye  nycht  hald  wee  ! 

ALTRIVE  LAKE,  18th  August,  1830. 
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THE  HOUR  OF  THOUGHT. 
BY  DELTA. 

THE  orb  of  day  is  sinking, 

The  star  of  eve  is  winking, 
The  silent  dews 
Their  balm  diffuse, 

The  summer  flowers  are  drinking; 

The  valley  shades  grow  drearer, 

The  atmosphere  grows  clearer, 
Around  all  swim, 
Perplex' d  and  dim, 

Yet  the  distant  hills  seem  nearer, — 
O'er  their  tops  the  eye  may  mark 
The  very  leaves,  distinct  and  dark. 

Now  eastern  skies  are  lightening, 
Wood,  mead,  and  mount  are  brightening, 

Sink  in  the  blaze 

The  stellar  rays, 

The  clouds  of  heaven  are  whitening ; 
Now  the  curfew-bell  is  ringing, 
Now  the  birds  forsake  their  singing, 

The  beetle  fly 

Hums  dully  by, 

And  the  bat  his  flight  is  winging ; 
While  the  glowing,  glorious  moon, 
Gives  to  night  the  smile  of  noon. 
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Oh !  then  in  churchyards  hoary, 

With  many  a  mournful  story, 
'Tis  sweet  to  stray, 
Mid  tombstones  gray, 

And  muse  on  earthly  glory ! 

Thoughts— deeds — and  days  departed, 

Up  from  the  past  are  started, 

Time's  noon  and  night, 
Its  bloom  and  blight, 

Hopes  crown'd  with  bliss,  or  thwarted ; 
Halcyon  peace  or  demon  strife, 

Sweetening  or  disturbing  life. 

^ 

Then  wake  the  dreams  of  childhood, 
Its  turbulent  or  mild  mood — • 

The  gather*  d  shells, 

The  fox-glove  bells, 
The  bird-nest  in  the  wild  wood ; 
The  corn  fields  greenly  springing ; 
The  twilight  blackbird  singing 

sweetly,  unseen, 

From  chestnut  green, 
Till  all  the  air  is  ringing ; 
Restless  swallows  twittering  by, 
And  the  gorgeous  sunset  sky. 

Then  while  the  moon  is  glancing, 
Through  murmuring  foliage  dancing, 
"Wild  fancy  strays 
Amid  the  maze 
Of  olden  times  entrancing ; — 
She  scans  each  strange  tradition 
Of  dim-eyed  Superstition, — 
The  monk  in  hood 
With  book  and  rood, 
And  Nun  in  cell'd  contrition ; 

Horsemen  winding  through  the  dale, 
Morions  dark,  and  shining  mail. 

Ah  !  where  are  they  that  knew  us, 
That  then  spake  kindly  to  us  ? 
Why  thus  should  they 
In  evil  day 

So  frigidly  eschew  us  ? 
We  call  them — they  appear  not ; 
They  listen  not,  they  hear  not ; 
Their  course  is  run ; 
Their  day  is  done ; 
They  hope  not,  and  they  fear  not : 
Past  for  them  are  heat  and  cold, 
Death  hath  penn'd  them  in  his  fold ! 

Above  their  bones  unknowing, 

Wild  flowers  and  weeds  are  growing, 

By  moon  or  sun 

Is  nothing  done 

To  them  a  thought  bestowing :  '* 
In  dark  repose  they  wither, 
Like  weeds  blown  hither — thither — 

Alone,  alone, 

The  Last  Trump's  tone 
Shall  call  them  up  together. 
Thou  shalt  hear  it, 'Silence  drear ! 
Grnve  oblivious,  tliou  «halt  hoar? 
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A  DAY  AT  WINDERMERE. 


OLD  and  gouty,  we  are  confined  to 
our  chair;  and  occasionally,  during 
an  hour   of  rainless  sunshine,  are 
wheeled  by  female  hands  along  the 
gravel-walks  of  our  Policy,  an  unre- 
pining  and  philosophical  valetudina- 
rian.    Even  the  crutch  is  laid  up  in 
ordinary,  and  is  encircled  with  cob- 
webs.  A  monstrous  spider  has  there 
set  up  his  rest ;  and  our  still  Study 
ever  and  anon  hearkens  to  the  shrill 
buz  of  some  poor  fly  expiring  be- 
tween those  formidable  forceps— just 
as  so  many  human  ephemerals  have 
breathed  their  last  beneath  the  bite 
of  his  indulgent  master.    'Tis  plea- 
sant to  look  at  Domitian — so  we  love 
to  call  him — sallying  from  the  centre 
against  a  wearied  wasp,  lying,  like 
a  silkworm,  circumvoluted  in  the 
inextricable  toils,  and  then,  seizing 
the  sinner  by  the  nape  of  the  neck , 
like  Christopher  with   a   Cockney, 
to  see  the  emperor  haul  him  away 
into  the  charnel-house.   But  we  have 
often  less  savage  recreations  : — such 
as   watching   our    bee-hives    when 
about  to  send  forth  colonies — feed- 
ing our  pigeons,  a  purple  people  that 
dazzle  the  daylight — gathering  roses 
as  they   choke   our    small  chariot- 
wheels  with  their  golden  orbs — eat- 
ing grapes  out  of  vine-leaf-draperied 
baskets  beautifying  beneath  the  gen- 
tle fingers  of  the  Gentle  into  fairy  net- 
work graceful  as    the    gossamer — 
drinking  elder-flower  frontiniac  from 
invisible  glasses,    so  transparent  in 
its  yellowness  seems  the  liquid  ra- 
diance— atone  moment  eyeing  a  page 
of  Paradise  Lost,  and  at  another  of  Pa- 
radise Regained,  for  what  else  is  the 
face  of  her  who  often  visiteth  our 
Eden,  and  whose  coming  and  whose 
going  is  ever  like  a  heavenly  dream  ! 
Then  laying  back  our  head  upon  the 
cushion  of  our  triumphal  car,  and 
with  half-shut  eyes,  subsiding  slowly 
into  haunted  sleep  or  slumber,  with 
our  fine  features  up  to  heaven,  a  saint- 
like image,  such  as  Raphael  loved  to 
paint,  or  Flaxman  to  embue  with  the 
soul  of  stillness  in  the  life-hushed 
marble.     Such,  dearest  reader,  are 
some  of  our  pastimes — and  so  do  we 
contrive  to   close   our  ears  to  the 
sound  of  the  scythe  of  Saturn,  cease- 
lessly sweeping  over  the  earth,  and 
leaving,  at  every  stride  of  the  mower, 


a  swathe  more  rueful  than  ever,  after 
a  night  of  shipwreck,  did  strew  with 
ghastliness  a  lee  sea-shore  1 

Tims  do  we  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity— and  thus  contentment  wreathes 
with  silk  and  velvet  the  prisoner's 
chains.  Once  were  we — long,  long 
ago — restless  as  a  sunbeam  on  the 
restless  wave — rapid  as  a  river  that 
seems  enraged  with  the  rocks,  but  all 
the  while,  you  blockhead — (beg  your 
pardon) — in  love 

"  Doth  make  sweet  music  with  th'  ena- 
mell'd  stones" — 

strong  as  a  steed  let  loose  from  Ai-ab's 
tent  in  the  oasis  to  slake  his  thirst  at 
thedesert  well — fierce  in  our  harmless 
joy  as  a  red-deer  belling  on  the  hills 
— tameless  as  the  eagle  sporting  in 
the  storm — gay  as  the  "  dolphin  on  a 
tropic  sea" — "  mad  as  young  bulls" 
— and  wild  as  a  whole  wilderness  of 
adolescent  lions.  But  now — alas !  and 
alack-a-day !  the  sunbeam  is  but  a 
patch  of  sober  verdure — the  river  is 
changed  into  a  canal — the  "  desert- 
born"  is  foundered — the  red-deer  is 
slow  as  an  old  ram — the  eagle  has 
forsook  his  cliff  and  his  clouds,  and 
hops  among  the  gooseberry  bushes 
— the  dolphin  has  degenerated  into  a 
land-tortoise — without  danger  now 
might  a  very  child  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns — and  though  something  of 
a  lion  still,  our  roar  is,  like  that  of 
the  nightingale,"  most  musical  most 
melancholy" — and,  as  we  attempt  to 
shake  our  mane,  your  grandmother 
— fair  subscriber — cannot  choose  but 
weep ! 

It  speaks  folios  in  favour  of  our 
philanthropy,  to  know  that,  in  our 
own  imprisonment,  we  love  to  see  all 
life  free  as  air.  Would  that  by  a 
word  of  ours  we  could  clothe  all  hu- 
man shoulders  with  wings !  Would 
that  by  a  word  of  ours  we  could 
plume  all  human  spirits  with  thoughts 
strong  as  the  eagle's  pinions,  that 
they  might  winnow  their  way  into 
the  empyrean !  Tories !  Yes  !  we 
are  Tories.  Our  faith  is  in  the  Di- 
vine right  of  kings, — but  easy,  my 
boys,  easy — all  free  men  are  kings, 
and  they  hold  their  empire  from 
heaven.  That  is  our  political— phi- 
losophical— moral — religious  creed. 
In  its  spirit  we  have  lived— and  in 


its  spirit  we  hope  to  die — not  on  the 
scaflold  like  Sidney — no— no — no — 
uotby  JUiy  manner  ut'  means  like  Sid- 
ney on  tin-  seaflold — but  like  our- 
Helves  on  a  hair-mattress  above  a 
feather-bed,  our  head  decently  sunk 
in  three  pillows  and  one  bolster,  and 
our  frame  stretched  out  unagitated- 
I  y  beneath  a  white  counterpane ! 
But  meanwhile — though  almost  as 
unlocomotive  as  the  dead — in  body 
— -there  is  perpetual  motion  in  our 
souls.  Sleep  is  one  thing,  and  stag- 
nation is  another — as  is  well  known 
to  all  eyes  that  have  ever  seen,  by 
moonlight  and  midnight,  the  face 
of  Christopher  North,  or  of  Winder- 
mere. 

Windermere  !  Why,  at  this  bless- 
ed moment,  we  behold  the  beauty 
of  all  its  intermingling  isles!  There 
they  are — all  gazing  down  on  their 
own  reflected  loveliness  in  the  magic 
mirror  of  the  air-like  water,  just  as 
many  a  holy  time  we  have  seen  them 
all  agaze,  when,  with  suspended  oar 
and  suspended  breath — no  sound  but 
a  ripple  ou  the  Naiad's  bow,  and  a 
beating  at  our  own  heart — motion- 
less in  our  own  motionless  bark — we 
seemed  to  float  midway  down  that 
beautiful  abyss,  between  the  heaven 
above  and  the  heaven  below, on  some 
strange  terrestrial  scene  composed 
of  trees  junl  the  shadows  of  trees  by 
the  imagination  made  indistinguish- 
able to  the  eye,  and  as  delight  deep- 
eued  into  dreams,  all  lost  at  last, 
clouds,  groves,  water,  air, sky,  in  their 
various  and  profound  confusion  of 
supernatural  peace  !  But  a  sea-born 
breeze  is  on  Bowuess  Bay  ;  all  at 
once  the  lake  is  blue  as  the  sky ;  and 
that  evanescent  world  is  felt  to  have 
been  but  a  vision.  Like  swans  that 
had  been  asleep  in  the  airless  sun- 
shine, lo!  where  from  every  shady 
nook  appear  the  white-sailed  pin- 
naces !  For  on  merry  Windermere — 
you  must  know — every  breezy  hour 
has  its  own  Regatta  ! 

But  intending  to  be  useful,  we  are 
Incoming  ornamental ;  of  this  article 
it  must  not  be  said,  that 

"  Pure   description    holds   the  place   of 

sense-- 
therefore, let  us  be  simple,  but  not 
^illy,  as  plain  as  is  possible  without 
l>eiug  prosy,  as  instructive  as  is  con- 
sistent willi  being  eutertainiug.  a 
cheerful  companion  and  n  trusty 
guide. 


\\eshall  suppose  that  you  htore 
It-i'i  Kendal,  and  are  on  your  way  'to 
Bou  ness.  Forget,  as  much  as  may 
be,  all  worldly  cares  and  anxieties, 
and  let  your  hearts  be  open  and  froe 
to  all  genial  impulses  about  to  be 
breathed  into  them  from  the  beauti- 
ful and  sublime  in  nature.  There  is 
no  need  of  that  foolish  state  of  feel* 
ing  called  enthusiasm.  You  have  Imt 
to  be  happy;  and  by  and  by  your 
happiness  will  grow  into  delight. 
The  blue  mountains  already  set  your 
imaginations  at  work  ;  ainoiii.'  those 
clouds  and  mists,  you  fancy  many  a 
magnificent  precipice — anil  in  the 
valleys  that  sleep  below,  you  image 
to  yourselves  the  scenery  of  rivers 
and  lakes.  The  landscape  immedi- 
ately around  gradually  grows  more 
and  more  picturesque  and  romantic; 
and  you  feel  that  you  are  on  the  very 
borders  of  Fairy-Laud.  The  first 
smile  of  Windermere  salutes  your 
impatient  eyes,  and  sinks  silently  in- 
to your  heart.  You  know  not  iiow 
beautiful  it  may  be — nor  yet  in  what 
the  beauty  con>isi- ;  but  your  nneHt 
sensibilities  to  nature  are  touched — 
and  a  tinge  of  poetry,  as  from  a  rain- 
bow, overspreads  that  cluster  of 
islands  that  seems  to  woo  you  to  their 
still  retreats.  And  now 

"  Wooded  Winandermerc,  the  river-lake," 

with  all  its  bays  and  promontories, 
lies  in  the  morning  light  serene  as  a 
Sabbath,  and  cheerful  as  a  Holiday ; 
and  you  feel  that  there  is  loveliness 
on  this  earth  more  exquisite  and  per- 
fect than  ever  visited  your  slumbers 
even  in  the  glimpses  of  a  dream. 
The  first  sight  of  such  a  scene  will 
be  unforgotten  to  your  dying  day— 
for  such  passive  impressions  are 
deeper  than  we  can  explain — our 
whole  spiritual  being  is  suddenly 
awakened  to  receive  them — and  as- 
sociations, swift  as  light,  are  gather- 
ed into  one  Emotion  of  Beauty  which 
shall  be  imperishable,  and' which, 
often  as  memory  recalls  that  moment, 
grows  into  genius,  and  vents  itself  in 
appropriate  expressions,  each  in  it- 
self a  picture.  Thus  may  one  aao- 
ment  minister  to  years;  and  the  lite- 
wearied  heart  of  old  age,  by  one  de- 
lightful remembrance,  be  restored  to 
primal  joy — the  glory  of  the  past 
brought  beamingly  upon  the  faded 
present — and  the  world  that  is  ob- 
scurely passing  away  from  our  eyes, 
rc-iljummed  with  the  rieioua  of  its 
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early  morn.  Tlic  shows  of  nature 
arc  indeed  evanescent,  but  their  spi- 
ritual  inllueuces  are  immortal;  and 
from  that  grove  now  glowing  in  the 
sunlight,  may  your  heart  derive  a 
delight  that  shall  utterly  perish  but 
in  the  grave ! 

But  now  you  are  in  the  White 
Lion,  and  our  advice  to  you — per- 
haps unnecessary — is  immediately 
to  order  breakfast.  There  are  many 
parlours  —  some  with  a  charming 
prospect,  and  some  without  any 
prospect  at  all ;  but  remember  that 
there  are  other  people  in  the  world 
besides  yourselves, — and  therefore, 
into  whatever  parlour  you  may  be 
shewn  by  a  pretty  maid,  be  content- 
ed, and  lose  no  time  in  addressing 
yourselves  to  your  repast.  That  over, 
be  in  no  hurry  to  get  on  the  Lake. 
Perhaps  all  the  boats  are  engaged — 
and  BillyBalmer  is  at  the  Waterhead. 
So  stroll  into  the  churchyard,  and 
take  a  glance  over  the  graves.  Close 
to  the  oriel-window  of  the  church  is 
one  tomb  over  which  one  might  me- 
ditate half  an  autumnal  day  !  Enter 
the  church,  and  you  will  feel  the 
beauty  of  these  fine  lines  in  the  Ex- 
cursion— 

"  Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the 
pile, 

But  large  and  massy  ;  for  duration  built ; 

With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  up- 
held 

By  naked  rafters  extricate!  y  cross 'd, 

Like  leafless  underboughs,  mid  some  thick 
grove, 

All  wither'd  by  the  depth  of  shade  above!" 

Go  down  to  the  low  terrace-Avalk 
along  the  Bay.  The  Bay  is  in  itself 
a  Lake,  at  all  times  cheerful  with  its 
scattered  fleet,  at  anchor  or  under 
weigh — its  villas  and  cottages,  each 
rejoicing  in  its  garden  or  orchard — 
its  meadows  mellowing  to  the  reedy 
margin  of  the  pellucid  water — its 
heath-covered  boat-houses — its  own 
portion  of  the  Isle  called  Beautiful — 
and  beyond  that  silvan  haunt,  the 
sweet  Furuess  Fells,  with  gentle  out- 
line undulating  in  the  sky,  and  among 
its  spiral  larches  shewing,  here  and 
there,  groves  and  copses  of  the  old 
unviolated  woods.  Yes,  Bowness- 
Bay  is  in  itself  a  Lake ;  but  how  fine- 
ly does  it  blend  away,  through  its 
screens  of  oak  and  sycamore-trees, 
into  a  larger  Lake— anpther,  yet  the 
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same — on  whoso  blue  bosom  you  :5«« 
bearing  down  to  windward — for  the 
morning  breeze  is  born — many  a  tiny 
sail !  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  race. 
Yes — it  is  a  race;  and  the  Liver- 
poolian,  as  of  yore,  is  eating  them  all 
out  of  the  wind,  and  without  another 
tack  will  make  her  anchorage.  But 
hark — Music  !  'Tis  the  Bowness 
Band  playing  "  See  the  conquering 
Hero  comes !" — and  our  old  friend 
has  carried  away  the  gold  cup  from 
all  competitors. 

Now  turn  your  faces  up  the  hill 
above  the  village  school.  That  green 
mount  is  what  is  called  a — Station. 
The  villagers  are  admiring  a  grove  of 
parasols,  while  you — the  party—  are 
admiring  the  village — with  its  irregu- 
lar roots — white,  blue,  grey,  green, 
brown,  and  black  walls— fruit-laden 
trees  so  yellow — its  central  church- 
tower — and  environing  groves  vari- 
ously burnished  by  autumn.  Saw 
ye  ever  banks  and  braes  and  knolls 
so  beautifully  bedropt  with  human 
dwellings  ?  There  is  no  solitude 
about  Windermere.  Shame  on  hu- 
man nature,  -were  Paradise  unin- 
habited! Here,  in  amicable  neigh- 
bourhood, are  halls  and  huts — here 
rises  through  groves  the  dome  of  the 
rich  man's  palace, — and  there  the 
low  roof  of  the  poor  man's  cottage 
beneath  its  one  single  sycamore  ! 
Here  arc  hundreds  of  small  proper- 
ties hereditary  in  the  same  families 
for  many  hundred  years — and  never, 
never,  O  Westmoreland !  may  thy 
race  of  statesmen  be  extinct — nor 
the  virtues  that  ennoble  their  humble 
households  !  See,  suddenly  brought 
forth  by  sunshine  from  among  the 
old  woods — and  then  sinking  away 
into  her  usual  unobtrusive  serenity — 
the  lake-loving  Rayrig,  almost  level, 
so  it  seems,  with  the  water,  yet 
smiling  over  her  own  quiet  bay  from 
the  grove-shelter  of  her  pastoral 
mound  !  Within  her  walls  maypeace 
ever  dwell  with  piety — and  the  light 
of  science  long  blend  with  the  lustre 
of  the  domestic  hearth.  Thence  to 
Calgarth  is  all  one  forest — yet  glade- 
broken,  and  enlivened  by  open  up- 
lands, so  that  the  roamer,  while  he 
expects  a  night  of  umbrage,  often 
finds  himself  in  the  open  day,  be- 
neath the  bright  blue  bow  of  hea- 
ven haply  without  a  cloud.  The  eye 
travels  delighted  over  the  multitu* 
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dinoii>  tree,-lops--ofton  dense  a-  one 
single  tree— till  it  rests,  in  sublime 
satisfaction,  on  the  far-oil'  mountains., 
that  lose  not  a  woody  character,  till 
the  tree-sprinkled  pastures  roughen 
into  rocks — and  rocks  tower  into  pre- 
cipices, where  the  falcons  breed.  But 
t  lie  lake  willnot  suffer  the  eye  long  to 
wander  among  the  distant  glooms. 
Slie  wins  us  wholly  to  herself — and 
restlessly  and  passionately  for  a  while 
— but  calmly  and  affectionately  at  last 
— the  heart  embraces  all  her  beauty, 
and  wishes  that  the  vision  might  en- 
dure for  ever,  and  that  here  our 
tent  were  pitched — to  be  struck  no 
more  during  our  earthly  pilgrimage  ! 
Imagination  lapses  into  a  thousand 
moods.  O  for  a  fairy  pinnace  to 
glide  and  float  for  aye  over  those 
golden  waves !  A  hermit-cell  on 
sweet  Lady-Holm!  A  silvan  shiel- 
ing on  Loughrig  side !  A  nest  in 
that  nameless  dell,  which  sees  but 
one  small  slip  of  heaven,  and  longs 
at  night  for  the  reascending  visit  of 
its  few  loving  stars  !  A  dwelling 
open  to  all  the  skiey  influence  on 
the  mountain-brow,  the  darling  of  the 
rising  or  the  setting  sun,  and  often 
seen  oy  eyes  in  the  Tower  world  glit- 
tering through  the  rainbow ! 

All  this  seems  a  very  imperfect 
picture  indeed,  or  panorama  of 
\Vindormere,  from  the  hill  behind  the 
schoolhouse  in  the  village  of  Bow- 
ness.  So,  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
nonsense, let  us  descend  to  the  White 
Lion — and  enquire  about  Billy  Bal- 
mer.  Billy  has  arrived  from  Water- 
head — seems  tolerably  steady — Mr 
Ullock's  boats  may  be  trusted — so 
let  us  take  a  voyage  of  discovery  on 
the  Lake.  Let  those  who  heave  rea- 
son to  think  that  they  have  been 
born  to  die  a  different  death  from 
drowning,  hoist  a  sail.  We  to-day 
shall  feather  an  oar.  Billy  takes 
the  stroke — Mr  William  Garnet's  at 
the  helm — and  "  row,  vassals,  row  ! 
for  the  pride  of  the  Lowlands,"  is 
the  choral  sone  that  accompanies  the 
Naiad  ont  of  the  bay,  and  round  the 
north  end  of  the  Isle  called  Beauti- 
ful, under  the  wave-darkening  um- 
bra:*o.  of  that  ancient  oak.  Anil  now 
\\  e  are  in  the  lovely  straits  be- 
tween that  Island  and  the  mainland 
of  Fin-ness  Fells.  The  village  has 
disappeared,  but  not  melted  away  ; 
for,  hark  I  the  church-tower  tolls  ten, 


—and  see  tho  sun  U  hi-h  in  honvon. 
Iliirh,  but  not  hot— for  tho  first  Sep- 
tember frosts  chilled  tho  rosy  tin  ire  rs 
of  the  morn  as  she  bathed  them  in  the 
<Iew-,  and  the  air  is  rool  as  a  cucum- 
ber. Cool  but  bland — and  as  clear  and 
transparent  as  a  fine  eye  lighted  np 
by  a  good  conscience.  There  were 
breezes  in  Bownes*  Bay — but  here 
there  are  none — or,  if  there  be,  they 
but  whisper  aloft  in  tho  tree-tops, and 
ruffle  not  the  water,  which  is  calm 
as  Louisa's  breast.  The  small  isles 
here  are  but  few  in  number — yet 
the  best  arithmetician  of  the  party 
cannot  count  them — in  confusion  so 
rich  and  rare  do  they  blend  their  sha- 
dows with  those  of  the  groves  on  the 
Isle  called  Beautiful,  and  on  the 
Furness  Fells  !  A  tide  imperceptible 
to  the  eye,  drifts  us  on  among  and 
above  those  beautiful  reflections — 
that  downward  world  of  hanginj; 
dreams !  and  ever  and  anon  we 
beckon  unto  Billy  gently  to  dip  his 
oar,  that  we  may  see  a  world  destroy- 
ed and  recreated  in  one  moment  of 
time.  Yes  !  Billy  f  thou  art  a  poet 
— and  canst  work  more  wonders  with 
thine  oar  than  could  he  with  his  pen 
who  painted  "  heavenly  Tna  with 
her  milk-white  lamb,"  wandering  by 
herself  in  Fairy-Land.  How  is  it, 
pray,  that  our  souls  are  satiated  with 
such  beauty  as  this  ?  Is  it  because 
'tis  unsubstantial  all — senseless, 
though  fair — and  in  its  evanescence 
unsuitedto  the  sympathies  that  yearn 
for  the  permanencies  of  breathing 
life  ?  Dreams  are  delightful  only  as 
delusions  within  the  delusion  of  this 
our  mortal  waking  existence — one 
touch  of  what  we  call  reality  dis- 
solves them  all — blissful  though  they 
may  have  been,  we  rare  not  when 
the  bubble  bursts — nay,  we  are  glad 
again  to  return  to  our  own  natural 
world,  care-haunted,  though,  in  its 
happiest  moods,  it  be — glad  as  if  we 
had  escaped  from  glamoury — and, 
oh!  beyond  expression  sweet  it  is 
once  more  to  drink  the  light  of  living 
eyes — the  music  of  living  lips — after 
that  preternatural  hush  that  steeps 
the  shadowy  realms  of  the  imagina- 
tion, whether  stretching  alonsf  :i  sun- 
set-heaven, or  the  mystical  imagery 
of  earth  and  sky  floating  in  tho  lustre 
of  lake  or  sea. 

Therefore  "  row,  vassals,  row,  for 
the  pride  of  the  Lowlands,"  and  as 
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rowing  is  a  thirsty  exercise,  let  us 
land  at  the  Ferry,  and  each  man  re- 
fresh himself  with  a  horn  of  ale. 

There  is  not  a  prettier  place  on  all 
Winderniere  than  the  Ferry-House, 
or  one  better  adapted  for  a  honey- 
moon. You  can  hand  your  bride  into 
a  boat  almost  out  of  the  parlour  win- 
dow, and  be  off  among  the  islands  in  a 
moment,  or  into  nook  or  bay  where  no 
prying  eye,  even  through  telescope, 
(a  most  unwarrantable  instrument,) 
can  overlook  your  happiness;  or  you 
can  secrete  yourselves,  like  buck  and 
doe,  among  the  lady-fern  on  Furness 
Fells,  where  not  a  sunbeam  can  in- 
trude on  your  sacred  privacy,  and 
where  you  may  melt  down  hours  to 
moments  in  chaste  connubial  bliss, 
brightening  futurity  with  plans  of 
domestic  enjoyment,  like  long  lines 
of  lustre  streaming  across  the  lake. 
But  at  present,  let  us  visit  the  Fort- 
looking  Building  among  the  cliffs, 
called  The  Station,  and  see  how  Win- 
dermere  looks  as  we  front  the  east. 
Why,  you  would  not  know  it  to  be 
the  same  lake.  The  Isle  called  Beau- 
tiful, which  heretofore  had  scarcely 
seemed  an  isle,  appearing  to  belong 
to  one  or  other  shore  of  the  main- 
land, from  this  point  of  view  is  an 
isle  indeed,  loading  the  lake  with  a 
weight  of  beauty,  and  giving  it  an  in- 
effable character  of  richness  which 
nowhere  else  does  it  possess,  while 
the  other  lesser  isles,  dropt  "  in  na- 
ture's careless  haste"  between  it  and 
the  Furness  Fells,  connect  it  still  with 
those  lovely  shores  from  which  it 
floats  a  short  way  apart,  without  be- 
ing disunited — one  spirit  blending 
the  whole  together  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  fledgling's  flight.  Beyond 
these 

"  Sister  isles  that  smile 
Together  like  a  happy  family 
Of  beauty  and  of  love," 

the  eye  meets  the  Rayrig-woods,  with 
but  a  gleam  of  water  between,  only 
visible  in  sunshine,  and  is  gently 
conducted  by  them  up  the  hills  of 
Applethwaite  diversified  with  culti- 
vated enclosures  "  all  green  as  eme- 
rald," to  their  very  summits,  with  all 
their  pastoral  and  arable  grounds  be- 
sprinkled with  stately  single  trees, 
copses,  or  groves.  On  the  nearer  side 
of  these  hills  is  seen,  stretching  far 
off  to  other  lofty  regions — Hill-bell 


and  High-street  conspicuous  over  the 
rest— the  long  vale  of  Troutbeck,  with 
its  picturesque  cottages,  in  *  num- 
bers without  number,  numberless," 
and  all  its  sable  pines  and  sycamores 
—on  the  farther  side,  that  most  sil- 
van of  all  silvan  mountains,  Avhere 
lately  the  Hemans  warbled  her  na- 
tive wood-notes  wild  in  her  poetic 
bower,  fitly  called  Dovenest,  and  be- 
yond, Kirkstone  Fells  and  Rydal 
Head,  magnificent  giants  looking 
westward  to  the  Langdale  Pikes, 
(here  unseen,) 

"  The  last  that  parley  with  the  setting 
sun." 

Immediately  in  front,  the  hills  are  low 
and  lovely,  sloping  with  gentle  un- 
dulations down  to  the  Take,  here 
grove-girdled  along  all  its  shores. 
The  elm-grove  that  overshadows  the 
Parsonage  is  especially  conspicuous 
— stately  and  solemn  in  a  green  old 
age — and  though  now  silent,  in  spring 
and  early  summer  clamorous  with 
rooks  in  love  or  alarm,  an  ancient 
family,  and  not  to  be  expelled  from 
their  hereditary  seats.  Following  the 
line  of  shore  to  the  right,  and  turn- 
ing your  eyes  unwillingly  away  from 
the  bright  and  breezy  Belfield,  they 
fall  on  the  elegant  architecture  of 
Storrs-hall,  gleaming  from  a  glade  in 
the  thick  woods,  and  still  looking 
southward,  they  see  a  serene  series 
of  the  same  forest  scenery,  along  the 
heights  of  Gillhead  and  Gummer's- 
How,  till  Windermere  is  lost,  appa- 
rently narrowed  into  a  river,  beyond 
Townhead  and  Fellfoot,  where  the 
prospect  is  closed  by  a  beaconed 
eminence  clothed  with  shadowy  trees 
to  the  very  base  of  the  Tower.  The 
points  and  promontories  jutting  into 
the  lake  from  these  and  the  opposite 
shores — which  are  of  a  humbler, 
though  not  tame  character — are  all 
placed  most  felicitously — and  as  the 
lights  and  shadows  keep  shifting  on 
the  water, assume  endless  varieties  of 
relative  position  to  the  eye,  so  that 
often  during  one  short  hour,  you 
might  think  you  had  been  gazing  on 
Windermere  with  a  kaleidoscopical 
eye  that  had  seemed  to  create  the 
beauty  which  in  good  truth  is  floating 
there  for  ever  on  the  bosom  of  na- 
ture. 

That  description,  perhaps,  is  not 
BO  very  much  amiss  j  but  should  you 
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think  olheuvi-e,  be  -o  ffood  as^ixe 
better — meauwhih>  Id  u-  «lc- 
Hcend  from  The  Station  —  and  its 
M.iined  \vindows-stained  into  set- 
ting Minliu'lii  —  fio-t  and  snow — the 
purpling  autumn — and  the  first  faint 
vernal  Lriven— and  re-embark  at  the 
IV n -y-llouv  pier.  Berkshire  Island 
is  fair — but  \\e  have  always  looked 
at  it  with  an  evil  eye  since  unable  to 
weather  it  in  our  old8chooner,one  day 
when  the  Victory,  on  the  same  tack, 
shot  by  it  to  windward  like  a  salmon. 
But  now  we  are  half-way  between 
Storr's  Point  and  Raxvlinson's  Nab — 
so,  my  dear  Garnet,  down  with  the 
helm  and  let  us  put  about  (who  is 
that  catching  crabs  y)  for  a  fine  front 
\  iew  of  the  Grecian  edifice.  It  does 
honour  to  the  genius  of  Gandy — and 
say  what  people  choose  of  a  classic 
clime,  the  light  of  a  Westmoreland 
sky  falls  beautifully  on  that  marble- 
like  stone,  which,  whether  the  hea- 
vens be  in  gloom  or  glory,  "  shines 
well  where  it  stands,"  and  flings 
across  the  lake  a  majestic  shadow. 
Methought  there  passed  along  the 
lawn  the  image  ot  one  now  in  his 
tomb !  The  memory  of  that  bright  day 
returns,  when  Winderrnere  glittered 
with  all  her  sails  in  honour  of  the 
great  Northern  Minstrel,  and  of  him 
the  Eloquent,  whose  lips  are  now 
mute  in  the  dust.  Methinks  we  see 
his  smile  benign — that  we  hear  his 
voice  silver-sweet ! 

"  But  away  with  melancholy, 
Nor  doleful  changes  ring" — 

as  such  thoughts  came  like  sha- 
dows, like  shadows  let  them  depart 
— and  spite  of  that  which  happeueth 
to  all  men — "  this  one  day  we  give 
to  merriment."  Pull,  Billy,  pull — 
or  we  will  turn  you  round — and  in 
that  case  tbere  is  no  refreshment 
nearer  than  Newby-bridgc.  The 
Naiad  feels  the  invigorated  impulse 
— and  her  cut-water  murmurs  to  the 
tune  of  six  knots  through  the  tiny 
cataract  foaming  round  her  boxvs. 
The  woods  are  all  running  down  the 
lake — and  at  that  rate,  by  two  post 
meridiem  will  be  in  the  sea. 

Commend  us— on  a  Tour— to 
lunch  and  dinner  in  one.  'Tis  a  sa- 
ving both  of  time  and  money— and 
of  all  the  dinner-luucL.es  that  ever 
were  set  upon  a  sublunary  table,  the 
Jiii-ili- j>riitc>j>i  .varethe  dinnei  -lunches 
you  may  devour  iu  the  White  Liou, 
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Take  n  wnlk— an.l  a  -e.it 
on  the  irreen  that  overlook-  the  vil- 
lage, almost  on  a  lex  el  with  the  lead- 
roof  of  the  venerable  church— while 
Hebe  is  laying  the  cloth  for  a  repa- 1 
fit  for  Jove,  Juno,  and  the  other  hea- 
then gods  and  iroddes-es. — and  if  you 
must  have  politics — why,  call  for  the 
Standard  or  Sun,  (Heavens  !  ti 
that  Whig  already  at  the  Times, » and 
devote  u  few  hurried  and  hungry 
minutes  to  the  ne\v  French  Kexolu- 
tioii.  Why,  the  Green  of  all  Greens — 
often  traced  by  us  of  yore  beneath 
the  midnight  moonlight — till  a  path 
was  worn  along  the  edge  of  the  l.m- 
wall,  still  called  "  North's  Walk"— 
is  absolutely  converted  into  a  read- 
ing-room, and  our  taking  party  into 
a  political  club.  There  is  Louisa 
with  the  Leeds  Intelligencer — and 
Matilda  with  the  Morning  Herald — 
and  Harriet  with  that  York  paper 
worth  them  all  put  together — for  it 
teils  of  Priam,  and  the  Cardinal, and  St 
Nicholas, — but,  hark!  a  soft  footstep! 
And  then  a  soft  voice — no  dialect  or 
accent  pleasantcr  than  the  Westmore- 
land— whispers  that  the  dinner-lunch 
is  on  the  table — and  no  leading  article 
like  a  cold  round  of  beef — or  a  veal- 
pie  !  Let  the  Parisians  settle  their  Con- 
stitution as  they  will — meanwhile  let 
us  strengthen  ours — and  after  a  single 
glass  ot  Madeira — and  a  horn  of 
home-brewed — let  us  off  on  foot — on 
horseback — in  gig — car — and  chariot 
—to  Troutbeck. 

It  is  about  a  couple  of  miles,  we 
should  think,  from  Bow  ness  to  Cook's 
House — along  the  turnpike  road- 
half  the  distance  lying  embowered 
in  the  Rayrig  woods— and  half  open 
to  lake,  cloud,  and  sky.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  lose  sight  now  and  then  of  the 
lake  along  whose  banks  you  are  tra- 
velling, especially  if  during  separa- 
tion you  become  a  Druid.  The  wa- 
ter woos  you  at  your  return  with  her 
bluest  smile,  and  her  whitest  mur- 
mur. Some  of  the  finest  trees  in  all 
the  Rayrig  woods  have  had  the  good 
sense  to  grow  by  the  roadside,  where 
they  can  see  all  that  is  passing,  and 
make  their  own  observations  on  us 
deciduous  plants.  Few  of  them  seeui 
to  be  very  old — much  older  than 
Christopher  North — and,  like  him, 
they  wear  well,  trunk  sound  to  the 
core,  arms  with  a  long  sweep,  and 
head  in  fine  proportions  of  cerebral 
developernem,  fortified  against  all 
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storms — perfect  pictures  of  oaks  in 
their  prime.  You  may  see  one — 
Avithout  looking  for  it— near  a  farm- 
house called  Miller-ground — himself 
a  grove.  His  trunk  is  clothed  in  a 
tunic  of  moss,  which  shews  the  an- 
cient Silvan  to  great  advantage — and 
it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  give 
him  a  fall.  Should  you  wish  to  see 
Windermere  in  all  her  glory,  you 
have  but  to  enter  a  gate  a  few  yards 
on  this  side  of  his  shade,  and  ascend 
an  eminence  called  by  us  Green-bank 
—but  you  had  as  well  leave  your  red 
mantle  in  the  carriage,  for  an  enor- 
mous white,  long-horned  Lancashire 
bullhasfor  some  years  established  his 
head-quarters  there,  and  you  would 
not  wish  your  wife  to  become  a  wi- 
dow, with  six  fatherless  children. 
But  the  royal  road  of  poetry  is  often 
the  most  splendid — and  by  keeping 
the  turnpike,you  soon  find  yourself  on 
a  terrace  to  which  there  was  nothing 
to  compare  in  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon.  There  is  the  widest  breadth 
of  water — the  richest  foreground  of 
wood — and  the  most  magnificent 
back-ground  of  mountains — not  only 
in  Westmoreland,  but — believe  us — 
in  all  the  world.  That  blue  roof  is  Cal- 
garth— and  no  traveller  ever  pauses 
on  this  brow  without  giving  it  a  bless- 
ing— for  the  sake  of  the  Illustrious 
Dead — for  there  long  dwelt  in  the 
body  Bishop  Watsoif,  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  and  there  within  the  sha- 
dow of  his  memory  still  dwell  those 
dearest  on  earth  to  his  beatified 
spirit.  So  pass  along  in  high  and  so- 
lemn thought,  till  you  lose  sight  of 
Calgarth  in  the  lone-road  that^  leads 
by  St  Catherines,  and  then  relapse 
into  pleasant  fancies  and  picturesque 
dreams.  This  is  the  best  way  by  far 
of  approaching  Troutbeck.  No  ups 
and  downs  in  this  life  were  ever  more 
enlivening — not  even  the  ups  and 
downs  of  a  bird  learning  to  fly. 
Sheep-fences,  seven  feet  high,  are  ad- 
mirable contrivances  for  shutting  out 
scenery  ;  and  by  shutting  out  much 
scenery,  why,  you  confer  an  unap- 
preciable  value  on  the  little  that  re- 
mains visible,  and  feel  as  if  you  could 
hug  it  to  your  heart.  But  sometimes 
one  does  feel  tempted  to  shove  down 
a  few  roods  of  intercepting  stone-wall 
higher  than  the  horse-hair  on  a  cuiras- 
sier's casque — though  sheep  should 
oat  the  suckers  and  scions,  protected 
as  they  there  shoot,  at  the  price  of  the 
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concealment  of  the  picturesque  and 
the  poetical  from  beauty-searching 
eyes.  That  is  a  long  lane,  it  is  said, 
which  has  never  a  turning;  so,  this 
must  be  a  short  one,  which  has  a 
hundred.  You  have  turned  your 
back  on  Windertnere — and  our  ad- 
vice to  you  is,  to  keep  your  face  to 
the  mountains.  Troutbeck  is  a  jewel 
— a  diamond  of  a  stream — but  Bob- 
bin-mills have  exhausted  some  of  the 
most  lustrous  pools,  changing  them 
into  shallows,  where  the  minnows 
rove.  Deep  dells  are  his  delight — 
and  he  loves  the  rugged  scaurs  that 
intrench  his  wooded  banks — and  the 
fantastic  rocks  that  tower-like  hang 
at  intervals  over  his  winding  course, 
and  seem  sometimes  to  block  it  up 
— but  the  miner  works  his  way  out 
beneath  galleries  and  arches  in  the 
living  stone  —  sometimes  silent  — 
sometimes  singing — and  sometimes 
roaring  like  thunder — till  subsiding 
into  a  placid  spirit,  ere  he  reaches 
the  wooden-bridge  in  the  bonny  holms 
of  Calgarth,  he  glides  graceful  as  the 
swan  that  sometimes  sees  its  image 
in  his  breast,  and  through  alder  and 
willow  banks  murmurs  away  his  life 
in  the  Lake. 

Yes — that  is  Troutbeck  Chapel — 
one  of  the  smallest — and  to  our  eyes 
the  very  simplest — of  all  the  chapels 
among  the  hills.  Yet  will  it  be  re- 
membered when  more  pretending 
edifices  are  forgotten — just  like  some 
mild,  sensible,  but  perhaps  somewhat 
too  silent  person,  whose  acquaint- 
anceship— nay,  friendship — we  feel  a 
wish  to  cultivate — we  scarce  know 
why — except  thathe  is  mild, sensible, 
and  silent — whereas  we  would  not 
be  civil  to  the  brusque,  upsetting,  and 
loquacious  puppy  at  his  elbow,  whose 
information  is  as  various  as  it  is  pro- 
found, were  one  word  or  look  of 
courtesy  to  save  him  from  the  flames. 
For  heaven's  sake,  Louisa,  don't 
sketch  Troutbeck  Chapel !  There  is 
nothing  but  a  square  tower — a  ho- 
rizontal roof — and  some  perpendicu- 
lar walls.  The  outlines  of  the  moun- 
tains here  have  no  specific  character. 
That  bridge  is  but  a  poor  feature—- 
and the  stream  here  very  common- 
place. Put  them  not  on  paper.  Yet 
alive — is  not  the  secluded  scene  felt 
to  be  most  beautiful  ?  It  has  a  soul. 
The  pure  spirit  of  the  pastoral  age 
is  breathing  here — in  this  utter  noise- 
lessuess  there  is  the  oblivion  of  all 
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turmoil— ftml.i.-  iho  bloating  of  flocks 
comes  on  the  oar,  along  the  tine  air, 
from  the  iiroen  pa-tun--  of  the  Kent- 
inere  ran  ire  of  soft  undulatini:  hills, 
the  stillod  heart  whispers  to  it-elf 
"  this  is  peace!" 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  of  all  tin- 
people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,  your 
Troutbeck  statesmen  are  the  most 
litigious— and  most  quarrelsome 
about  straws.  Not  a  footpath  in 
all  the  parish  that  has  not  cost  a 
hundred  pounds  in  lawsuits.  The 
most  insignificant  stile  is  referred  to 
a  full  bench  of  magistrates.  That 
gate  was  carried  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions.  No  branch  of  a  tree  can 
shoot  six  inches  over  a  march-wall 
without  being  indicted  for  a  trespass. 
And  should  a  frost-loosened  stone 
tumble  from  some  skrees  down  upon 
a  neighbour's  field, he  will  be  served 
with  a  notice  to  quit  before  next 
morning.  Many  of  the  small  pro- 
porties  hereabouts  have  been  mort- 
gaged over  head  and  ears  to  fee 
rascally  attorneys.  Yet  the  last  hoop 
of  apples  will  go  to  the  land-sharks 
— and  the  statesman,  driven  at  last 
from  his  paternal  fields,  will  sue  for 
something  or  another  in  forma  pau- 
perifSy  were  it  but  the  worthless  wood 
and  second-hand  nails  that  may  be 
destined  for  his  coffin.  This  is  a  pret- 
ty picture  of  pastoral  life — but  we 
must  take  pastoral  life  as  we  find  it. 
ISor  have  we  any  doubt  that  things 
were  every  whit  as  bad  in  the  time 
of  the  Patriarchs — else,  whence  tin- 
satirical  sneer,  "  sham  Abraham  ?" 
Yonder  is  the  Village  straggling  away 
up  along  the  hillside,  till  the  farthest 
house  seems  a  rock  fallen  with  trees 
from  the  mountain.  The  cottages 
stand  for  the  most  part  in  clusters  of 
twos  or  throes — Avith  here  and  there 
what  in  Scotland  we  should  call  a 
tlachan — many  a  sma'  toun  within 
the  ae  lang  toun — but  where  in  nil 
braid  Scotland  is  a  mile-long  scatter- 
ed congregation  of  rural  dwellings, 
all  dropt  down  whore  tho  Painter 
and  the  Poet  would  have  wished  to 
plant  them,  on  knolls,  and  in  dells, 
and  on  banks  and  braes,  and  below 
tree-crested  rocks,  and  all  bound 
together  in  picturesque  confusion, 
by  old  L'i'o\es  of  ash,  oak,  and  syca- 
more, and  by  flower-gardens  and 
fruit-orchards,  rich  as  those  of  the 
Hesperides ''. 

If  you  have  no  objections — our 


pretty    dears— we    shall    return    to 
Howness   by  Lowood.      I, el  u-  form 

a  straggling  line  of  march — M,  that  we 
may  one  and  all  indulge  in  our  own 
silent  fancies — and  let  not  a  word 
be  spoken — virgins — under  the  pe- 
nalty of  two  kisses  for  one  syllabic 
— till  we  crown  the  height  above 
Hriary-C/lose.  Why,  there  it  is  al- 
ready— and  we  hear  our  musical 
friend's  voice-accompanied  guitar. 
From  the  front  of  his  cottage,  tin- 
head  and  shoulders  of  Windermoro 
are  seen  in  their  most  majestic  shape 
— and  from  nowhere  else  is  the  long- 
withdrawing  Langdale  so  magnifi- 
cently closed  by  mountains.  There  at 
sunset  hangs  "  Cloudland,  Gorgeous- 
land,"  to  gaze  on  which  for  an  hour 
might  almost  make  a  Sewell  Stokes 
a  Poetaster.  Who  said  that  Winder- 
mere  was  too  narrow  ?  The  same 
critic  who  thinks  the  full  harvest 
moon  too  round — and  despises  the 
twinkling  of  the  evening  star.  It  is 
all  the  way  down — from  head  to 
foot — from  the  Brathay  to  the  Leven 
— of  the  proper  breadth  precisely — 
to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Were  the 
reeds  in  Poolwyke  Bay — on  which 
the  birds  love  to  balance  themselves 
— at  low  or  high  water,  to  be  vi- 
sibly longer  or  shorter  than  what 
they  have  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  being  on  such  occasions,  since 
first  we  brushed  them  with  an  oar, 
when  landing  in  our  skiff  from  the 
Endeavour,  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
of  Windermere  would  be  impaired 
— so  exquisitely  adapted  is  that 
pellucid  gleam  to  the  lips  of  its  silvan 
shores !  True,  there  are  flaws  in 
the  diamond — but  only  when  tin- 
squalls  came — and  as  the  blackness 
sweeps  by,  that  diamond  of  the  first 
water  is  again  sky-bright  and  sky- 
blue,  as  an  angel's  eyes.  Lowood 
Bay — we  are  now  embarked  in  Mr 
Jackson's  prettiest  pinnace — when 
the  sun  is  westering — which  it  now 
is — surpasses  all  other  bays  in  fresh- 
water Mediterraneans.  Eve  loves 
to  see  her  pensive  face  reflected  in 
that  serenest  mirror.  To  flatter 
such  a  divinity  is  impossible— but 
sure  she  no\or  wears  n  -mile  so 
divine  as  when  adjusting  her  dusky 
tro—es  in  that  truest  of  all  glasses, 
sot  in  the  chastest  of  all  rich  frames. 
Pleased  she  retires — with  a  waver- 
ing motion — and  casting  "  many  ;t 
longing,  lingering  look  behind"— 
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fades  indistinctly  a\vay  among  the 
Bratliay  woods ;  while  Night,  her 
older  sisteiv  or  rather  her  younger — 
we  really  know  not  which— takes 
her  place  at  the  darkening  mirror, 
till  it  glitters  with  her  crescent-moon- 
coronet,  wreathed  perhaps  with  a 
white  cloud,  and^ust  over  the  silver 
bow  the  lustre  of  one  large  yellow 
star. 

As  none  of  the  party  complain  of 
hunger — let  us  crack  among  us  a 
single  bottle  of  our  worthy  host's 
choice  old  Madeira — and  then  haste 
in  the  barouche  (ha!  here  it  is)  to 
Bowness.  It  is  right  now  to  laugh 
— and  sing — and  recite  poetry — and 
talk  all  manner  of  nonsense.  Didn't 
ye  hear  something  crack  ?  Can  it  be 
a  spring — or  merely  the  axletree  ? 
Our  clerical  friend  from  Chester 
assures  us  'twas  but  a  string  of  his 
guitar — so  no  more  shrieking — and 
after  coffee  we  shall  have 

"  Rise  up,  rise  up,  Xarifa,  lay  your  golden 
cushion  down  !" 

And  then  we  two,  my  dear  sir,  must 
have  a  contest  at  chess — at  which, 
if  you  beat  us,  we  shall  leave  our 
bed  at  midnight,  and  murder  you  in 
your  sleep.  "  But  where,"  murmurs 
Matilda,  "  are  we  going?"  To 
Oresthead,  love, — and  Elleray — for 
you  must  see  a  sight  these  sweet  eyes 
of  thine  never  saw  before — a  SUNSET. 
We  have  often  wondered  if  there 
be  in  the  world  one  woman  indis- 
putably and  undeniably  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  women — or  if,  in- 
deed, our  first  Mother  were  "  the 
loveliest  of  her  daughters,  Eve." 
What  human  female  beauty  is  all 
men  feel — but  few  men  know — and 
none  can  tell — farther  than  that  it 
is  perfect  spiritual  health,  breathing- 
ly  embodied  in  perfect  corporeal 
flesh  and  blood,  according  to  certain 
god-framed  adaptations  of  form  and 
hue,  that,  by  a  familiar,  yet  inscru- 
table mystery,  to  our  senses  and  our 
souls  express  sanctity  and  purity  of 
the  immortal  essence  enshrined  with- 
in, by  aid  of  all  associated  percep- 
tions and  emotions  that  the  heart 
and  the  imagination  can  agglomerate 
round  them  as  instantly  and  as  un- 
hesitatinglyas  the  faculties  of  thought 
and  feeling  can  agglomerate  round  a 
lily  or  a  rose,  for  example,  the  percep- 
tions and  emotions  that  make  them — 
by  divine  right  of  inalienable  beau- 
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ty — the  Royal  Families  of  Flowers. 
This  definition — or  description  ra- 
ther— of  human  female  beauty,  may 
appear  to  some,  as  indeed  it  appears 
to  us — something  vague  ;  but  all  pro- 
found truths — out  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences— are  something  vague ;  and  it 
is  manifestly  the  design  of  a  benign 
and  gracious  Providence,  that  they 
should  be  so  till  the  end  of  time- 
till  mortality  has  put  on  immortal- 
ity— and  earth  is  heaven.  Vague- 
ness, therefore,  is  no  fault  in  philo- 
sophy— any  more  than  in  the  dawn 
of  morning,  or  the  gloaming  of  eve. 
Enough,  ifeach  clause  of  the  sentence 
that  seeks  to  elucidate  a  confessed 
mystery,  has  a  meaning  harmonious 
with  all  the  meanings  in  all  the  other 
clauses — and  that  the  effect  of  the 
whole  taken  together  is  musical — 
and  a  tune.  Then  it  is  Truth.  For 
all  Falsehood  is  dissonant — and  ve- 
rity is  concent.  It  is  our  faith,  that 
the  souls  of  some  women  are  angelic 
— or  nearly  so — by  nature  and  the 
Christian  religion — and  that  the  faces 
and  persons  of  some  women  are  an- 
gelic— or  nearly  so — whose  souls,  ne- 
vertheless, are  seen  to  be  far  other- 
wise— and,  on  that  discovery,  beauty 
fades  or  dies.  But  may  not  soul  and 
body — spirit  and  matter — meet  in 
perfect  union — at  birth;  and  grow 
together  into  a  creature,  though  of 
spiritual  mould,  "  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly,"  as  Eve  before  the  Fall  ?  Such 
a  creature — such  creatures — may 
have  been — but  the  question  is — did 
you  ever  see  one  ?  We  almost  think 
that  we  have ;  but 

"  She  is  dedde, 
Gone  to  her  death-bedde 
All  under  the  willow-tree," 
and  it  may  be  that  her  image  in  the 
moonlight  of  memory  and  imagina- 
tion, may  be  more  perfectly  beautiful 
than  she  herself  ever  was,  when 

"  Upgrew  that  living  flower  beneath  our 
eye." 

Yes — 'tis  thus  that  we  form  to  our- 
selves— incommunicably  within  our 
souls — what  we  choose  to  call  Ideal 
Beauty — that  is,  a  life-in-death  image 
or  Eidolon  of  a  Being  whose  voice 
was  once  heard,  and  whose  footsteps 
once  wandered  among  the  flowers  of 
this  earth.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  be- 
lieve that  such  beauty  as  this  can 
visit  the  soul  only  after  the  original 
in  which  it  once  breathed  is  dead. 
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For  as  it  can  only  he  seen  by  pro- 
foundest  passion — and  the  profound- 
«  M  arc  tlic  p;r-siousol'Lovc,and  I'ity, 
ami  ( irief — u  liy  may  not  each  and  all 
of  those  passions — when  \vc  consider 
tlic  constitution  of  this  world  and  this 
life — he  awakened  in  their  utmost 
height  and  depth  hy  the  night  of  living 
beauty,  as  well  as  by  the  memory  of 
the  dead?  To  do  so  is  surely  within 
"  the  rcachings  of  our  souls," — and  if 
so,  then  may  the  virgin  beauty  of  his 
daughter,  praying  with  folded  hands 
and  heavenward  face  when  leaning 
in  health  on  her  father's  knees,  tran- 
scend even  the  ideal  beauty  which 
shall  afterwards  visit  his  slumbers 
nightly,  long  years  after  lie  has  laid 
her  head  in  the  grave.  If  by  ideal 
beauty,  you  mean  a  beauty  beyond 
what  ever  breathed  and  moved,  and 
had  its  being  on  earth — then  we  sus- 
pect that  not  even  "  that  inner  eye 
which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude"  ever 
beheld  it ;  but  if  you  merely  mean 
by  ideal  beauty,  that  which  is  com- 
posed of  ideas,  and  of  the  feelings 
attached  by  nature  to  ideas,  then, 
begging  your  pardon,  my  good  sir, 
all  lieauty  whatever  is  ideal — and  you 
had  better  begin  to  study  metaphy- 
sics. 

But  what  we  were  wishing  to  say 
is  this — that  whatever  may  be  the 
truth  with  regard  to  human  female 
beauty — Winuermere,  seen  by  sunset 
from  the  spot  where  we  now  stand, 
Elleray,  is  at  this  moment  the  most 
beautiful  scene  on  this  earth.  The 
reasons  why  it  must  be  so  are  multitu- 
dinous. Not  only  can  the  eye  take  in, 
but  the  imagination,  in  its  awakened 
power,  can  tnaster  all  the  component 
elements  of  the  spectacle — and  while 
it  adequately  discerns  and  sufficient- 
ly feels  the  influence  of  each,  is 
alive  throughout  all  its  essence  to 
the  divine  agency  of  the  whole.  The 
charm  lies  in  its  entirety — its  uni- 
ty, which  is  so  perfect — so  seem- 
eth  it  to  our  eyes — that  'tis  in  itself 
a  complete  world — of  which  not  a 
line  could  be  altered  without  dis- 
turbing the  spirit  of  beauty  that  lies 
recumbent  there,  wherever  the  earth 
meets  the  sky.  There  is  nothing 
here  fragmentary ;  and  had  a  poet 
been  born,  and  bred  here  all  his 
days,  nor  known  aught  of  fair  or 
grand  beyond  this  liquid  vale,  yet 
had  he  sung  truly  and  profoundly  of 
the  shows  of  nature.  No  rude  and 


masses  of  mountain*  — 
such  as  too  often  in  our  own  dear 
Scotland  encumber  the  earth  with 
dreary  desolation — with  trl<Mim  with- 
out L'randeur — and  mau'iiitude  with* 
out  magnificence.  But  almost  in 
orderly  array,  and  irregular  juitt  up 
to  the  point  of  the  picturesque,  where 
poetry  is  not  needed  for  the  fan- 
cy's pleasure,  stand  the  Race  ot 
Giants — mist-veiled  transparently — 
or  crowned  with  clouds  slowly  set- 
tling of  their  own  accord  into  all  the 
forms  that  Beauty  lores,  when  with 
her  sister-spirit  Peace  she  descends 
at  eve  from  highest  heaven  to  sleep 
among  the  shades  of  earth.  Sweet 
would  be  the  hush  of  lake.,  woods, 
and  skies,  were  it  not  so  solemn  I 
The  silence  is  that  of  a  temple,  and, 
as  we  face  the  west,  irresistibly  are 
we  led  to  adore.  The  mighty  MJII 
occupies  with  his  flaming  retinue 
all  the  region.  Mighty  yet  mild — 
for  from  his  disk  awhile  insuffera- 
bly bright,  is  effused  now  a  gentle 
crimson  light,  that  dyes  all  the  west 
in  one  uniform  glory,  save  where 
yet  round  the  cloud-edtres  lingers 
the  purple,  the  green,  and  the  yel- 
low lustre,  unwilling  to  forsake  the 
violet  beds  of  the  sky,  changing,  while 
we  gaze,  into  heavenly  roses;  till 
that  prevailing  crimson  colour  at  last 
gains  entire  possession  of  the  heavens, 
and  all  the  previous  splendour  gives 
way  to  one  glory,  whose  paramount 
purity,  lustrous  as  fire,  is  in  its 
steadfast  beauty  sublime.  And,  lo  ! 
the  lake  has  received  that  sunset  in- 
to its  bosom !  It,  too,  softly  burns 
with  a  crimson  glow— and  as  sinks 
the  sun  below  the  mountain-,  \Viu- 
dermere,  gorgeous  in  her  array  as 
the  western  sky,  keeps  fade-fading 
away  as  it  fades,  till  at  last  all  the 
ineffable  splendour  expires,  and  the 
spirit  that  has  been  lost  to  this  world 
in  the  transcendent  vision,  or  has 
been  seeing  all  things  appertaining 
to  this  world  in  visionary  symbols, 
returns  from  that  celestial  sojourn, 
and  knows  that  its  lot  is,  henceforth 
as  heretofore,  to  walk  woarie.dly,  per- 
haps, and  wobegone,  over  the  mo 
longerdivinebut  disenchanted  earth  ! 
It  is  very  kind  in  the  moon  and 
stars — just  like  them — to  rise  so  soon 
after  sunset  The  heart  sinks  at  the 
sight  of  the  sky,  when  a  characterless 
night  succeeds  such  a  blaze  of  light 
—like  dull  reality  dashing  the  last 


vestiges  of  the  brightest  of  dreams. 
When  the  moon  is  "  hid  in  her  va- 
cant interlunar  cave,"  and  not  a  star 
can  "  burst  its  cerements,"  in  the  dim 
blank  imagination  droops  her  wings 
— our  thoughts  become  of  the  earth 
earthy — and  poetry  seems  a  pastime 
iit  but  for  fools  and  children.  But 
IIOAV  different  our  mood,  when 

"  Glows  the  firmament  with  living  sap- 
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and  Diana,  who  has  ascended  high 
in  heaAren,  Avithout  our  having  ever 
once  observed  the  divinity,  bends  her 
silver  bow  among  the  rejoicing  stars, 
AArhile  the  lake,  like  another  sky, 
seems  to  contain  its  own  luminaries, 
a  different  division  of  the  constella- 
ted night!  'Tis  merry  Windermere 
no  more  !  Yet  we  must  not  call  her 
melancholy — though  somewhat  sad 
she  seems,  and  pensive,  as  if  the  still- 
ness of  universal  nature  did  touch  her 
heart.  HOAV  serene  all  the  lights — 
IIOAV  peaceful  all  the  shadoAVs!  Stead- 
fast alike — as  if  there  they  Avould 
brood  for  ever — yet  transient  as  all 
loveliness — and  at  the  mercy  of  every 
cloud !  In  some  places,  the  lake  has 
disappeared — in  others  the  moonlight 
is  almost  like  sunshine — only  silver 
instead  of  gold  !  Here  spots  of  quiet 
light — there  lines  of  trembling  lustre 
— and  there  a  flood  of  radiance  che- 
quered by  the  images  of  trees !  Lo ! 
the  Isle  called  Beautiful  has  noAV 
gathered  upon  its  central  grove  all 
the  radiance  issuing  from  that  celes- 
tial Urn !  And  almost  in  another  mo- 
ment it  seems  blended  with  the  dim 
mass  of  mainland,  and  blackness  en- 
shrouds the  woods.  Still  as  seems 
the  night  to  unobservant  eyes,  it  is 
fluctuating  in  its  expression  as  the  face 
of  a  sleeper  overspread  Avith  plea- 
sant but  disturbing  dreams.  Never 
for  any  two  successive  moments  is 
the  aspect  of  the  night  the  same — 
each  smile  has  its  OAvn  meaning,  its 
oAvn  character — and  Light  is  felt  to 
be  like  Music,  to  have  a  melody  and 
a  harmony  of  its  OAvn — so  mysteri- 
ously allied  are  the  powers  and  pro- 
vinces of  eye  and  ear,  and  by  such  a 
kindred  and  congenial  agency  do 
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they  administer  to  the  workings  of 
the' spirit. 

Well,  that  is  very  extraordinary- 
Rain — rain — rain  !  All  the  eyes  of 
heaven  were  bright  as  bright  might 
be — the  sky  Avasblue  as  violets — that 
braided  Avhiteness,  that  here  and  there 
floated  like  a  veil  on  the  brow  of  night, 
Avas  all  that  recalled  the  memory  of 
clouds — and  as  for  the  moon,  no  faint- 
est halo  yellowed  round  her  orb  that 
seemed  indeed  "  one  perfect  chryso- 
lite ;" — yet  Avhile  all  the  Avinds  seem- 
ed laid  asleep  till  morn,  and  beauty 
to  have  chained  all  the  elements  into 
peace — overcast  in  a  moment  is  the 
firmament — an  evanishing  has  left  it 
blank  as  mist — there  is  a  fast,  thick, 
pattering  on  the  Avoods — yes — rain — 
rain — rain — and  ere  we  reach  BOAV- 
ness,  the  party  Avill  be  Avet  through 
to  their  skins.  Nay — matters  are  get- 
ting still  more  serious — for  there  Avas 
lightning — lightning!  Ten  seconds! 
and  hark,  very  respectable  thunder ! 
With  all  our  wisdom,  Ave  have  not 
been  weather-wise — or  we  should 
have  known— Avhen  Ave  saw  it — an 
electrical  sunset.  Only  look  HOAV  to- 
wards the  West.  There  floats  Noah's 
Ark — a  magnificent  spectacle — and 
IIOAV  for  the  Flood.  That  far-off  sullen 
sound  is  the  sound  of  cataracts. 
And  what  may  mean  that  sighing  and 
moaning,  and  muttering  up  among 
the  cliffs  ?  See — see  hoAv  the  sheet 
lightning  shews  the  long  lake-shore 
all  tumbling  Avith  foamy  breakers. 
A  strong  wind  is  there — but  here 
there  is  not  a  breath.  But  the  Avoods 
across(the  lake  are  bowing  their  heads 
to  the  blast.  Windermere  is  in  a 
tumult — the  storm  comes  flying  on 
Avings  all  abroad — and  noAV  we  are 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  hurricane. 
See  in  Bowness  is  hurrying  many  a 
light — for  the  people  fear  Ave  may  be 
on  the  lake — and  Billy,  depend  on't, 
is  launching  his  life-boat  to  go  to  our 
assistance.  Well,  this  is  an  adven- 
ture.— But  soft — what  ails  our  Ar- 
§and  Lamp !  Our  Study  is  in  such 
arkness,  that  we  cannot  see  our 
paper — and  therefore  in  the  midst  of 
a  thunder-storm  we  conclude  our 
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A  NEW  BKIO.V. 


KINGS  are  mighty  disagreeable 
people  to  writ*1  on,  aud  we  always 
wi-h  to  avoid  tin-in  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Our  readers  will  testify,  that 
it  has  been  our  practice  to  give  this 
wish  almost  boundless  indulgence. 
There  are,  however,  moments  when 
we  are  compelled,  however  great  our 
reluctance  may  be,  to  disobey  it,  and 
this  is  one  of  them,  from  the  follow- 
ing reasons : — 

In  the  first  place,  a  new  reign  is 
commencing:  at  such  a  time  the  com- 
pact is  renewed  between  the  sove- 
reign and  his  subjects ;  and  it  is  the 
solemn  duty  of  the  latter  to  tender 
to  the  uc\v  King, along  with  their  alle- 
giance, nil  the  instruction  which  the 
history  of  his  predecessors,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  his  own  conduct,  can 
supply.  It  is  the  time  when  they  are 
called  on  to  "  fly  from  petty  tyrant* 
to  the  Throne," — to  look  above  the 
Cabinet  and  Legislature, — and,  in 
once  more  surrendering  themselves 
to  its  authority,  to  urge  on  the  Crown 
itself  the  removal  of  sorrows,  the 
redress  of  wrongs,  the  adoption  of 
example,  aud  the  granting  of  stipula- 
tion, witiiout  sparing  either  dead  or 
living  Majesty.  They  are  command- 
ed to  do  this  by  what  they  owe  to 
the  new  Monarch,  as  well  as  to  them- 
selves. He  is  inexperienced,  and 
therefore  needs  information  and  ad- 
.vice ; — he  is  anxious  for  popularity, 
and  therefore  willing  to  listen  to 
them  ;— he  is  unpledged,  and  there- 
fore free  to  choose  his  policy ;  aud 
he  is  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  in- 
triguers, and  therefore  in  danger  of 
falling  into  every  error.  It  is  the 
only  moment  of  his  reign,  in  which 
his  people  can  reasonably  hope  to 
make  an  impression  on  him :  when 
he  is  once  fully  committed  in  advi- 
sers and  measures,  they  are  excluded 
from  all  effectual  access  to  his  ear 
and  heart. 

In  the  second  place,  his  Majesty 
ascends  the  Throne  under  circum- 
stances in  the  highest  degree  pecu- 
liar, hi  trencral,  a  king,  Wins  ac- 
cession, finds  his  people  either  pros- 
perous, or,  at  the  worst,  only  endu- 
riiiL'  ordinary  and  transient  suffering; 
a  proper  Ministry  is  in  existence,  or 
materials  abound  for  funning  one; 


parties  base  their  contention  ou  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  public  good,  and 
the  community  can  trust  to  them  lot- 
remedy  and  benefit ; — aud  public 
men  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  ho- 
nour, and  are  compelled  to  seek 
fame  and  profit  in  serving  the  in- 
terests of  their  country.  But  to  the 
present  King  the  case  is  reversed, 
tie  finds  his  people  enduring  such 
loss  and  misery  as  they  never  before 
knew  in  the  history  of  his  family, 
and  which  have  assumed  a  perma- 
nent character.  Relief,  from  the  ex- 
isting Ministry,  cannot  be  expected, 
and  the  formation  of  another  differ- 
ing from  it  in  other  things  than  name 
and  person  is  scarcely  practicable ; 
parties  virtually  compose  a  conspira- 
cy against  t lie  administering  of  effec- 
tive remedy,  and  public  men  make  a 
sordid  trade  of  principle,  and  regard 
the  sacrifice  of  national  interest  as  a 
matter  of  duty  and  wisdom.  For  the 
first  time,  the  annals  of  England  pre- 
sent the  portcutous  fact  of  rulers, 
merely  to  produce  some  distant,  spe- 
culative, undefined  good,  doing  that 
which  they  know  and  confess  will 
bring  loss  and  wretchedness  on  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  and  millions.  It 
is  to  the  King  alone  that  his  people 
must  look  for  the  removal  of  tin- it- 
distress,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
sources  of  good  government ;  they 
cannot,  as  heretofore,  hope  in  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Ministry. 

In  the  third  place,  the  most  mis- 
chievous doctrines  have  been  for 
some  time  fashionable,  touching  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  King.  At 
one  time  we  are  called  on  to  yield 
servile  obedience  to  prerogative ;  we 
are  commanded  to  laud  and  support 
the  Ministry,  merely  because  it  i>  tin- 
King's  ;  it  is  a  crime  to  oppose  "  the 
King's  government."  Here  he  is  con- 
verted into  a  despot.  Then  faction 
has  some  measure  to  carry,  to  which 
he  is  hostile ;  therefore  we  are  assu- 
red that  he  ought  to  be  the  tool  of 
.Ministers,  and  that  they  have  a  right 
to  coerce  him  into  such  tool  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  Here  lie  i-> 
virtually  deposed.  In  truth,  the  real 
object  in  both  cases  is  to  make,  him  a 
cipher  touching  the  Ministers;  the 
despotic  power  given  him  in  the  tir^t, 
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is  only  to  enable  him  to  make  them 
despots  over  both  him  and  the  com- 
munity. Farther,  the  responsibility 
of  Ministers  is  spoken  of  as  though  it 
ought  to  shield  him  from  all  respon- 
sibility and  all  duty.  He  is  placed, 
not  only  above  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  govern  society,  but  also 
above  remark  and  animadversion  in 
such  exercise  of  his  kingly  trust  as 
his  advisers  have  not  to  account  for. 
However  gross  and  pernicious  his 
private  vices  may  be,  it  is  called  un- 
constitutional to  notice  them ;  no  mat- 
ter what  evils  his  use  of  prerogative 
may  produce,  censure  of  it  is  denoun- 
ced as  little  better  than  treason.  Even 
where  party  and  faction  have  no  mo- 
tive for  spreading  delusion,  the  King 
is  looked  on,  during  his  life,  as  little 
better  than  a  nominal  public  func- 
tionary. He  is  regarded  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  political  edifice  ;  a  some- 
thing requisite  for  giving  it  the  pro- 
per finish,  pomp,  and  magnificence, 
but  useful  chiefly  in  appearance — as 
a  state  officer,  having  small  power, 
influence,  and  will,  and  existing  prin- 
cipally to  give  the  sanction  ot  his 
name  to  the  opinions  and  acts  of 
others.  The  tendency  of  the  whole 
is  to  deprive  the  King  of  the  sceptre 
on  all  occasions  when  he  ought  to 
wield  it — to  incapacitate  him  for  dis- 
charging the  more  grave  of  his  duties 
— to  throw  him  practically  out  of  the 
Constitution — to  tempt  him  to  vio- 
late his  obligations — and  to  extract 
from  him,  in  his  official  character,  the 
greatest  measure  of  abuse  and  evil. 
History,  indeed,  avoids  the  error ;  in 
examining  a  reign,  she  calls  the  King 
himself  to  her  tribunal,  and  treats 
Ministers  and  Parliaments  as  his 
agents  and  subordinates ;  without 
condescending  to  notice  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  servants,  she  makes  him 
responsible  for  the  losses,  miseries, 
and  disgraces  inflicted  on  the  empire. 
In  this  she  righteously  discharges  her 
duty  5  but,  alas  !  she  only  brings  for- 
ward truth  when  it  is  too  late,  for 
every  thing  save  despised  example. 
A  new  King  ascends  the  Throne,  and 
so  long  as  he  can,  and  does,  produce 
evil,  his  misconduct  is  charged  on 
others ;  history  only  appears  to  make 
him  accountable  when  the  hour  for 
reclaiming  and  reforming  him  has 
passed  for  ever. 

In  the  fourth  place,  either  his  pre- 
sent Majesty  must  act  in  the  manner 


prescribed  by  the  Constitution — must 
exercise  his  functions  with  equal  as- 
siduity and  firmness,  or  the  most  ter- 
rible calamities  must  soon  fall  on  the 
British  empire. 

In  the  fifth  place,  some  ground  for 
hope  is  found  in  his  Majesty's  cha- 
racter and  conduct.  Almost  a  stran- 
ger to  party  and  political  life,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  he  is  the  more  free 
from  bonds  and  bias,  and  the  more 
attached  to  his  country.  The  sterling 
English  sentiments  which  he  has  dis- 
played on  certain  minor  matters,  af- 
ford reason  for  hoping,  that  on  lead- 
ing ones  he  may  feel  like  a  right- 
hearted  Englishman.  His  anxiety  to 
make  himself  popular,  may  justify 
the  opinion  that  he  wishes  to  deserve 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  popularity — that 
he  desires  to  be  loved  as  a  friend,  as 
well  as  to  be  cheered  as  a  spectacle 
— that  he  intends  not  only  to  conci- 
liate his  people,  but  to  give  them  the 
utmost  measure  of  prosperity  and 
happiness. 

The  King's  office  transcends  all 
others  much  more  in  greatness  of 
power  and  importance  of  duty,  than 
in  dignity.  No  other  part  of  the  fa- 
bric of  government  is  more  essential 
and  beneficial,  or  exercises  such 
overpowering  influence  over  the 
whole.  We  speak  of  it  in  its  sepa- 
rate character,  and  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  under 
the  guidance  of  Ministers.  It  de- 
pends on  the  King,  whether  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Constitution  shall  have 
real  being,  and  shall  not  operate  as  a 
public  scourge ;  this  is  more  especial- 
ly the  case  in  the  present  days  of 
Parliamentary  servility  and  profli- 
gacy. If  he  err,  all  is  error  and  evil 
below  him;  if  he  neglect  his  duty 
and  abuse  his  trust,  other  public  func- 
tionaries do  the  same.  A  wise  and 
virtuous  Cabinet  and  Legislature, can 
only  exist  with  a  wise  and  virtuous 
King;  both  must  be  imbecile  and 
corrupt,  if  he  be  so.  Parliament  can- 
not, or  will  not,  exercise  the  power 
it  is  endowed  with  for  directing  and 
con  trolling  him;  but  from  him  it  takes 
its  character  in  despite  of  duty. 

The  King  is  emphatically  called 
the  Father  of  his  People,  and  the 
title  is  no  empty  one  :  he  is  clothed 
with  the  power,  and  bound  by  the 
obligations,  of  the  Father.  To  style 
him  merely  the  Chief  Magistrate,  is, 
not  only  to  degrade  him,  but  to  ex- 
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mi]. i  him  from  the  discharge  of  many 
of  the  most  weighty  of  his  duties. 
Hi-,  paternal  care  is  to  watch  inces- 
santly over  the  whole  conduct  and 
circumstance--  of  hi-;  people  ;  and  it 
i-  not  only  to  provide  and  enforce 
i;i\\-,  but  to  display  example*,  be- 
stow reward,  dispense  bounty, — in  a 
word,  to  do  every  thing  which  can 
repress  evil,  and  produce  good.  The 
head  of  the  Church,  he  is  bound  to 
promote,  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  religion  and  morals;  the  foun- 
tain of  honours  and  dignities,  he  is 
bound  to  encourage  and  reward  v  ir- 
tne  and  ability ;  the  master  of  the 
Cabinet,  he  is  bound  to  do  his  utmost 
towards  assuaging  sorrow,  banishing 
want,  employing  industry,  and  in- 
creasing prosperity  and  happiness. 
His  obligations  to  exercise  the  pa- 
rent's active  and  affectionate  discre- 
tion, comprehend  the  beggar  as  well 
as  the  peer — the  hovel  as  well  as  the 
princely  mansion. 

These  obligations  are  not  the  less 
sacred  and  imperative,  because  the 
King  has  to  discharge  them  by  means 
of  others.  He  has  to  discharge  them 
through  his  Ministers,  that  he  may  do 
it  the  more  effectually,  but  not  that 
he  may  be  released  from  them. 

Much  is  said  of  the  responsibility 
of  his  advisers,  but  what  is  it  in  reali- 
ty ?  The  unofficial  part  of  them  can- 
not be  reached,  and  as  to  the  re- 
mainder, he  alone  can  give  it  effect, 
save  in  such  violent  infractions  of 
law,  as  no  Minister  would  be  guilty 
of.  The  King,  in  right  of  his  office, 
selects  the  Ministry ;  in  this  he  se- 
lects the  principles  and  policy  on 
which  the  empire  is  to  be  governed, 
and  the  men  who  are  to  give  them 
operation.  If  his  choice  be  the  very 
worst,  where  is  the  remedy?  It  can- 
not be  found  in  the  punishment  of 
advisers,  or  the  responsibility  of  Mi- 
nisters. Parliament  has  in  effect  a 
veto  on  his  selection,  but  he  has 
means  for  rendering  it  useless.  If 
s-ucli  creed  and  Ministers  are  forced 
on  him  as  he  is  hostile  to,  he  soon 
contrives  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to 
replace  them  with  his  own.  The 
history  of  every  reign  abundantly 
proves,  that  his  choice,  however  bale- 
ful it  may  be,  must  be  acquiesced  in. 
To  what  tribunal  are  his  Ministers 
risible?  One,  the  deci-ion-  of 
which  they  influence  and  govern; 
and  which,  putting  tin*  out  of  sight 
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them  with  any  thin? 
than  impartiality  and  justice.  If  t  iiey 
be  arraigned  on  sufficient  char  re  and 
proof,  they  can  commonly  command 
a  triumphant  acquittal  in  Parliament. 
The  King  alone  can  terminate  their 
c\il  doings,  and  dismiss  them;  with- 
out him,  their  responsibility  is  but 
a  name. 

Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more 
erroneous  than  the  idea,  that  because 
his  Ministers  are  responsible,  he  oii'.'ht 
to  be  their  passive  confederate  atid 
instrument— that  because  they  are 
to  appear  and  act  for  him,  he  ought 
to  give  his  sanction  to  every  thing 
they  may  advise.  The  responsibility 
would  be  by  this  virtuaHy  destroyed. 
It  is  intended  to  restrict  them  to  the 
giving  of  proper  advice,  but  not  to 
make  them  more  than  advisers;  !t 
interferes  not  with  his  duty  of  exer- 
cising his  judgment  and  discretion 
on  their  advice,  and  instantly  inspect- 
ing their  conduct  as  a  master.  It  la 
so  far  from  divesting  him  of  respon- 
sibility,that  the  Constitution  empow- 
ers his  people  to  address  complaint 
and  remonstrance  to  himself;  and,  it' 
these  fail,  to  withhold  from  him  the 
means  of  carry  ing  on  the  government: 

Thus,  although  the  King  is  asso- 
ciated and  confounded  wfth  his  Mi- 
nisters, his  character  and  duties  differ 
essentially  from  theirs.  The  consti- 
tution makes  them  his  servants, 
merely  restricting  him  from  causing 
them  to  do  what  they  ought  not ;  ana 
with  such  restriction  he  is  to  act  as 
their  master.  He  is  to  judge  their 
proceedings  with  jealous  vigilance  ; 
m  duty  he  is  much  more  associated 
with  Parliament,  than  with  them ; 
the  head  of  the  Executive,  his  func- 
tions are  still  essentially  deliberative 
ones,  to  be  exercised  "like  those  of 
Parliament,  in  sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  acts  of  the  Executive. 

To  qualify  the  King  for  being  the 
real  Father  of  his  People,  these 
ters  seem  necessary.  He  ought  ni"-t 
scrupulously  to  avoid  being  the 
member  of  any  party  or  faction, 
Having  to  decide  between  panic*, 
he  must  favour  the  right — he  must 
prefer  and  support  the  best  princi- 
ples and  men  as  the  arbiter,  but  be- 
yond this  he  must  not  go.  If  he  Miifc 
into  the  partisan,  lie  virtually  de-, 
poses  himself;  he  Liivcs  his  wept  re 
to  his  party,  and  becomes  its  subject. 
The  very  best  party,  JM  respect  of 


both  creed  and  character,  cannot  rule 
the  King  without  losing  that  which 
makes  it  meritorious  and  useful,  and 
becoming  highly  mischievous.  Acting 
from  selfish  interests  and  feelings, 
involved  in  strife, — blinded  by  en- 
thusiasm and  animosity,  nothing  but 
the  King  can  place  on  it  the  proper 
restrictions. 

This,  of  course,  includes  principles 
and  measures,  in  regard  to  both  of 
Which  it  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance that  the  King  should  act  as 
the  impartial  judge.  The  choice  in 
rtiese  rests  with  him  either  for  good 
or  evil ;  it  is  only  through  his  power 
over  the  Ministry,  the  just  can  be 
adopted,  and  the  pernicious  aban- 
doned. If  he  commit  himself  as  the 
partisan  or  parent,  his  people  lose 
all  security  against  destructive  mis- 
government. 

The  Ministry  is  necessarily  com- 
prehended, as  consisting^-of  the  heads 
and  essence  of  the  fav«ured<party. 
It  cannot  possess  dominion  over  him 
without  being  led  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed  into  al- 
most every  kind  of  misrule.  It  not 
only  lias  a  deep  private  interest  in  abu- 
sing its  power,  but  it  is  impelled  to  do 
so  unintentionally,  or  from  good  in- 
tentions. However  ruinously  its  prin- 
ciples and  measures  may  operate,  it 
is  sure  to  adhere  to  them  with  the 
utmost  pertinacity,  because  their  evil 
fruits  cannot  be  so  injurious  to  it  as 
its  abandonment  of  them  would  be  : 
if  it  persevere,  it  can  charge  these 
fruits  on  other  causes;  but  the  aban- 
donment would  be  a  confession  of 
error  and  incapacity  destructive  to 
it.  In  addition,  the  infirmity  of  hu- 
man nature  makes  it  blind  and  deaf 
to  all  proof  that  it  is  in  the  wrong. 
The  history  of  late  years  affords  de- 
plorable testimony,  that  after  public 
men  pledge  themselves  to  principles 
and  measures,  no  evidence  can  make 
an  impression  on  them,  and  they  will 
persist  in  them  even  to  the  ruin  of 
the  empire.  Parliament  and  public 
opinion  can  do  nothing  against  the 
Ministry  if  it  have  the  King  as  its  iu- 
strument ;  he  must  take  the  lead  in 
restraining  it ;  and  it  is  by  him  alone 
that  good  principles  and  measures 
can  be  substituted  for  bad  ones. 

To  prevent  his  Ministers  from  ob- 
taining undue  influence  over  the 
King,  it  seems  essential  that  they 
should  not  be  numbered  amidst  his 
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private  friends ;  he  should  have  no 
intercourse  with  them  beyond  what 
is  required  by  official  duty.  If  he 
become  their  friend,  he  sinks  into 
their  partisan  and  dupe ;  he  decides 
between  rival  candidates  for  office 
and  systems  of  policy  on  the  reverse 
of  the  grounds  which  ought  to  go- 
vern his  decision.  A  Minister  can 
never,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
be  a  friend  to  the  King ;  he  must  use 
any  friendship  that  may  subsist  be- 
tween them  as  a  source  of  profit  to 
himself.  Independently  of  the  im- 
proper favour  which  Ministers  must 
draw  from  the  King's  friendship,  it 
must  enable  them  to  impose  on  him 
in  the  most  pernicious  manner  touch- 
ing public  affairs. 

All  this  is  sanctioned  by  the  Con- 
stitution, which  assumes  the  King  to 
be  incapable  of  being  a  partisan ; 
to  be  free  from  bonds  and  partiali- 
ties, and  to  be  always  ready,  when 
the  public  good  may  require  it,  to 
change  his  Ministers  and  their  po- 
licy. It  does  not  allow  that  he  can 
pledge  himself,  or  act  from  the  in- 
fluence of  friendship. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
King  to  discharge  his  momentous  du- 
ties properly,  or  in  any  other  than 
the  most  injurious  manner,  if  he  be 
not  correctly  informed  in  respect  of 
the  condition  and  feelings  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  character  of  his  Ministers, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  policy  acted  on 
by  the  latter.  How  can  he  gain  the 
information  ?  His  private  friends  will 
conceal  from  him  the  truth ;  they 
will  shape  their  words  to  suit  his 
prejudices  and  their  own  interests ; 
they  will  blind  and  deceive  him. 
His  Ministers  will  necessarily  labour 
to  keep  him  in  ignorance  and  delu- 
sion ;  if  they  be  even  upright  men, 
they  will  still  plead  their  own  causo 
to  him,  and  therefore  do  their  utmost 
to  mislead  him.  If  he  look  at  the  de- 
bates in  Parliament, he  will  find  one 
side  stoutly  denying  what  the  other 
asserts  in  respect  of  fact ;  parties 
will  be  vehemently  at  issue  touching 
the  causes  of  admitted  effects ;  and 
the  Opposition  will  labour  as  stre- 
nuously to  suppress,  misrepresent, 
and  delude  on  one  side  the  question, 
as  the  Ministry  will  on  the  other.  If 
he  turn  to  the  newspapers,  they  will 
act  like  Parliament;  perhaps  if  Par- 
liament be  the  same,  they  may  be 
about  all  oil  one  side  denying  the 
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existence- of  distress,  when  it  over- 
whelms the  whole  community,  or 
ascribing  it  to  erroneous  causes,  and 
fiercely  warring  against  remedy. 

How  tli-'n  c;in  the  KiriLr  gain  the 
necessary  information?  He  ought  to 
converse  frequently  and  much  with 
able,  intelligent,  impartial  men,  who 
can  speak  from  their  own  knowledge. 
They  will  supply  him  Avkh  accurate 
facts,  and  communicate  to  him  the 
feelings  of  society;  they  will  make 
him  acquainted  with  that  legitimate 
public  opinionwhichis  not  to  be  found 
in  the  press,  and  which  he  must 
know  and  follow,  to  do  right.  They 
u  ill  teach  him  to  participate  in  the 
spirit  and  sentiments  of  his  people, 
and  to  treat  with  due  discrimination 
the  assertions  of  party  and  faction. 

Another  essential  is,  the  King  ought 
to  employ  his  influence  to  keep  the 
great  constitutional  parties  of  the 
State  in  due  opposition  to  each  other. 
If  they  combine,  Parliament  and  the 
press  employ  themselves  in  conceal- 
ing facts,  sti  fling1  discussion,  suppress- 
ing public  opinion,  and  inculcating 
error.  Their  contention  draws  forth 
much  truth  and  argument,  and  en- 
ables the  independent  to  speak  with 
effect,  although  it  is  so  prolific  of 
falsehood  and  misrepresentation;  and 
proper  intelligence,  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  can  separate  the  good  from  the 
evil.  But  their  union  ranges  all  the 
falsehood  and  misrepresentation  on 
one  side,  makes  them  infinitely  more 
unscrupulous,  and  puts  down  all  op- 
position to  them  :  it  afflicts  the  coun- 
try with  moral  lunacy,  and  not  only 
deprives  the  King  of  the  sources  of 
knowledge,  but  combines  every  thing 
to  misinform  and  delude  him. 

The  proper  division  of  the  great 
constitutional  parties  is  not  more  es- 
sential for  enabling  the  King  to  judge 
righteously  between  men  and  prin- 
ciples, than  it  is  for  enabling  him  to 
give  the  needful  effect  to  his  judg- 
ment. It  was  a  capital  error  in  his 
late  Majesty  that  he  was  always  an- 
xious to  combine  these  parties ;  from 
the  moment  when  he  became  the 
Regent,  almost  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  continually  labouring 
toaccomplishithymeansof  a  "broad- 
bottomed  Ministry."  Divide  and  rule 
— is  as  true  touching  the  King  and 
parties,  as  it  is  in  any  case  whatever; 
he  must  divide  parties,  or  be  their 
impotent  subject  and  slave  j  the  ty- 


ninny  of  their  union  niiM  be  as 
L'i  indiiiL'  to  him  as  to  the  commu- 
nity. The,  union  can  only  be.  com- 
passed by  the  destruction  of  prin- 
ciple amidst  public  men  ;  both  aides 
must  sacrifice  either  creed  or  inte- 
grity; and  thus  they  acquire  despotic 
power  over  both  King  and  people, 
and  escape  from  moral  restraint  on 
the  exercise  of  it,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment 

Such  union  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  long  existence.  Those 
who  enter  into  it  are  actuated  by 
sordid  selfishness,  which  it  cannot 
gratify  !  They  do  not  intend  it  to  con* 
tinue,  but  they  resort  to  it  as  a  more 
effectual  means  of  subduing  each 
other  than  open  hostility;  each  party 
is  from  the  hrst  determined  to  sepa- 
rate  as  soon  as  it  can  extract  the 
strength  from,  and  expel  the  other. 
But  in  the  short  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, it  is  sure  to  involve  the  King, 
as  well  as  the  country,  in  appalling 
difficulties.  Public  affairs  are  ma- 
naged by  party  fanaticism,  in  utter 
contempt  of  fact  and  evidence ;  and 
the  community  is  soon  plunged  into 
misery ;  in  this  state  of  things  the 
King  has  no  resource,  for  the  union 
has  pledged  all  public  men  against 
change ;  if  parties  separate,  the  one 
which  goes  into  opposition,  protests 
against  different  measures, and  mere- 
ly inflames  the  passions  of  the  igno- 
rant, to  make  the  evils  produced  by 
the  distress,  and  the  King's  embar- 
rassments, as  great  as  possible. 

It  is  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance, that  the  King  should  always  be 
able  to  change  his  Ministers,  and 
their  policy,  when  public  need  calls 
for  it — that  he  should  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise his  prerogative  effectually,  an 
well  as  nominally,  and  to  appoint  a 
Ministry  fully  capable  of  managing 
public  affairs  on  opposite  principles. 
It  is  his  solemn  duty,  when  the  com- 
munity endures  nothing  but  suffer- 
ing under  one  system  of  policy,  to 
call  an  opposite  one  into  action. 
Without  this,  he  is  no  Kins,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  and  he  can- 
not discharge  the  obligations  of  one. 
To  ensure  it,  parties  ought  to  be  di- 
vided, as  we  have  said,  and  the  divi- 
sion should  be  resolutely  maintained 
by  himself.  Whenever  his  Ministers 
are  unable  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment on  their  own  principles,  and 
display  a  wish  to  adopt  those  of  the 
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Opposition,  lie  ought  at  once  to  dis- 
miss them,  and  put  the  Opposition 
into  office.  This  is  called  for  by 
many  reasons,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity for  the  division  of  parties. 

It  is  a  most  pernicious  thing  for 
the  Opposition  to  consist  always  of 
the  same  party,  although  it  may  be 
matter  of  necessity.  It  keeps  the 
party  from  official  experience  and 
habits  of  business,  and  thereby  makes 
it  the  most  useless  as  an  Opposition, 
and  if  it  be  called  to  power,  the  most 
incompetent  as  a  Ministry.  The 
party  necessarily  addresses  itself  to 
the  lower  orders;  it  inflames  their 
passions,  adopts  their  wishes,  and 
constitutes  itself  their  leaders ;  mis- 
representation and  arguing  on  the 
false  and  mischievous  side,enter  into 
its  daily  occupation.  Inconsequence, 
the  longer  it  is  excluded  from  office, 
the  more  visionary  and  pernicious 
its  creed  becomes;  the  more  influ- 
ence it  obtains  over  the  body  of  the 
people,  the  more  it  separates  this 
body  from  the  King,  the  Aristocracy, 
and  public  institutions,  and  the  more 
atrociously  it  tramples  on  truth  and 
reason.  The  proof  of  this  afforded 
by  the  history  of  the  Whigs,  is  not 


more  curious  than  melancholy.  In, 
the  days  of  Fox  and  Burke,  they 
were  statesmen ;  they  made  abstract 
principle  merely  a  thing  of  practical 
use,  studied  the  practical  portion  of 
finance,  trade,  &c.,  and  attended  with 
due  ability  to  every  department  of 
government.  What  are  they  now  ? 
They  have  declined  into  visionaries 
and  fanatics.  They  can  speak  of  no- 
thing save  abstract  principle,  which 
they  strain  to  the  wildest  extreme  of 
falsehood  and  absurdity :  public  af- 
fairs, in  regard  to  detail,  and  ef- 
fects to  the  community,  are  below 
their  notice;  they  leave  finance  to 
such  people  as  Hume  and  Maberly; 
trade  they  cannot  look  at;  taxes  they 
can  only  declaim  against  in  the  gross; 
and  provided  the  Ministry  adheres 
to  certain  general  doctrines,  it  may 
do  any  thing  it  pleases  through  the 
whole  range  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy.  Never  did  any  other  body 
of  men  exhibit  such  complete  igno- 
rance of  real  business — such  incom- 
prehensible lack  of  acquaintance 
with  actual  men  and  things.  Mr 
Brougham,*  at  York,  denounced  war 
as  "  unchristian,"  and  professed  to 
doubt  whether  the  difference  be- 


*  The  magnificent  declamation  which  Mr  Brougham  has  put  forth  in  Yorkshire, 
touching  liberty,  France,  and  himself,  makes  it  our  duty  to  remind  the  country,  that, 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  he  was  perfectly  speechless  on  the  "  persecutions" 
of  the  Press,  instituted  by  his  worthy  friend  and  brother-lawyer,  Sir  J.  Scarlett. 
Other  \Vhigs  did  their  duty  like  honest  men  ;  hut  he  did  nothing.  If  we  be  told  that 
his  crown  fee  as  a  lawyer  sealed  his  lips  as  a  legislator,  we  will  reply,  What  right, 
then,  has  such  a  man  to  enter  Parliament  ?  Let  the  country  remember,  too,  what  his 
conduct  was  in  the  contest  between  arbitrary  Ministers  and  popular  right  and  feeling, 
on  the  Catholic  Question.  What  is  his  regular  conduct  in  Parliament,  in  regard  to 
such  petitions  as  are  not  palatable  to  him  ?  Through  his  whole  life  he  has  constantly 
either  supported  power,  or  been  neutral,  in  its  inroads  on  national  freedom  and  privi- 
leges, unless  the  interests  of  his  own  faction  have  led  him  to  do  the  contrary.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  animadvert  on  the  compound  of  bombast,  egotism  and  fanaticism, 
untruth  and  insult,  which  he  has  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  as  his  address  of  thanks 
to  the  Yorkshire  freeholders  for  electing  him.  Under  the  pretext  of  thanking  them, 
he  advertises  himself  and  his  nostrums,  after  the  fashion  of  the  regular  advertising 
quarks.  He  is  elected,  forsooth  !  because  all  Yorkshire  agrees  with  him  in  principle, 
and  supports  him  ! ! !  Passing  by  the  despicable  invention,  touching  agreement  of 
principle  at  a  preliminary  Whig  meeting,  which  took  place  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
inviting  him  to  become  a  candidate,  his  principal  supporters  were  an  editor  of  a  pro- 
vincial newspaper,  and  a  retired  country  barrister ;  the  Whig  country  gentlemen  were 
opposed  to  him.  At  the  York  dinner,  he  could  not  refrain  from  insulting  the  free- 
holders ;  he  told  them  they  had  done  for  him  what  he  would  not  have  done  for  a 
Yorkshireman  in  Westmoreland.  At  another  election  we  trust  Yorkshire  will  vin- 
dicate its  dignity  and  character.  If  the  Whigs,  in  their  present  hopeful  prospects,  do 
not  wish  Mr  Brougham  to  ruin  them  as  a  party,  they  must  either  put  on  him  the 
bridle  of  discretion,  or  get  rid  of  him.  Age,  instead  of  sobering  him,  seems  only  to 
render  him  mure  intemperate  and  fanatical.  Singular,  indeed,  must  the  times  be, 
when  Yorkshire,  the  first  of  counties,  has  sent  this  slave  of  a  party  to  Parliament  as 
a  county  member  [ 
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uveen  a  low  price  of  coru,  and  a     be  excluded  from  power,  u«>  matter 


higher  one,  went  to  tin-  producer, 
although  he  was  sure  il  was.  taken 
from  the  consumer ;  in  plain  Eng- 
lish— for  bib  doubt  amount-*  to  this — 
he  thought  it  mude  110  difference  to 
tin-  producers  whether  they  sold 
their  corn,  or  pave  it  away.  How 
such  a  man,  after  utteriug  such 
wretched  ravings,  in  contempt  of  all 
reason  and  fact,  can  hope  to  occupy 
a  high  place  in  the  Cabinet,  we  can- 
not conjecture.  Yet  the  Whigs 
abound  in  ability.  Of  Mr  Brougham 
we  need  not  speak.  Earl  Grey,  in 
natural  talent,  has  no  superior  in 
Parliament;  if  he  had  studied  real 
lifu  as  much  as  party  doctrines,  and 
had  laboured  as  zealously  for  public 
interests  as  for  those  of  party,  he 
would  have  had  no  superior  in  it  in 
any  respect.  Sir  J.  Graham  has 
powers  equal  to  any  tiling :  it  is  la- 
mentable to  see  these  fine  powers 
humbling  themselves  to  party  errors, 
evidently  against  their  conviction, 
cramped  by  party  bonds  into  com- 
parative imbecility,  compelled  by 
party  folly  to  waste  themselves  on 
petty  trifles,  and  warring  against 
things  English,  at  the  nod  of  party 
despotism,  in  despite  of  their  wishes 
and  their  sterling  English  nature. 
Why  does  not  their  owner,  even  if 
for  no  other  object  than  to  retrieve 
the  fallen  character  and  fortunes  of 
Lis  party,  cast  from  him  his  chains, 
and  appear  before  his  country  in  the 
dignity  of  freedom  !  He  only  injures 
and  disgraces  his  party  by  following 
it ;  to  serve  it,  he  must  rise  to  the 
rank  of  leader. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  has 
been  produced  in  the  Whigs  princi- 
pally by  their  constant  exclusioiifrom 
office ;  if  they  had,  as  a  separate  par- 
ty, enjoyed  their  fair  turn  of  it,  they 
would  have  been,  from  experience, 
fur  better  men  of  business — they 
would  have  been  pledged  to  infinite- 
ly uiore  rational,  practical  opinions 
— they  would  have  been  much  more 
connected  with  the  King,  the  Aristo- 
C racy,  the  Church,  and  the  independ- 
ent j>ai  t  of  the  community — and  they 
would  liavo  had  far  less  influence, 
over  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
i  altitude. 

So  long  as  the  Opposition  advo- 
principles  which  the  KiiiLr,  the 
et,  and  Uie  Legislature,  decide 
t  not  to  be  acted  on,  it  ought  to 


what  may  be  the  consequences ;  but 
here  tin-  "round  for  its  e\clusit>ji 
ceases.  The  triumph  of  tin -ir  prin- 
ciple-, forms  tbe  be&t  of  all  reasons 
forgiving  them  the  Cabinet.  If  the 
Ministers  be  the  best  men,  and  their 
principles  be  the  true  ones,  still,  if 
they  cannot  maintain  thenisclve.-.  in 
office  without  apostatising  to  their  op- 
ponents, they  ought  to  be  dismi--cd. 
It  is  only  in  Opposition  that  the  men 
and  their  principles  can  regain  their 
supremacy. 

Nothing  can  be  more  emu 
than  the  idea,  that  if  the  .Mini-try 
apostatize  to  the  Opposition  from 
necessity,  this  will  weaken  the  lat- 
ter, and  render  its  creed  innocuous,  ; 
it  must  necessarily  have  a  contrary 
effect.  The  Ministry,  in  going  <»•.  IT, 
destroys  its  character,  suppress!  -  its 
principles,  and  forces  its  party  into 
the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  If  its 
new  principles  produce  all  manner 
of  evil,  the  blame  is  cast,  not  on  them, 
but  on  its  own  incapacity,  and  it  is 
without  resource;  instead  of  being 
able  to  limit  their  application,  it  is 
compelled  to  give  them  a  wider  one 
than  the  Opposition  itself  would  at- 
tempt if  in  power:  the  latter  soon 
lowers  its  creed  to  find  ground  of 
difference,  and  it  drags  the  Ministry 
after  it.  For  a  number  of  years  tin- 
Tories  have  regularly  lojvered  their 
creed  to  approximate  it  to  that  of 
the  Whigs ;  and  the  effect  has  been, 
the  Whigs  have  as  regularly  lowered 
theirs,  to  keep  up  the  difference,  un- 
til at  length  we  see  Whiggism  sunk 
to  the  confines  of  Republicanism  ; 
compared  with  it,  the  faith  of  Mr 
Fox  was  high  Toryism. 

No  matter  how  distasteful  an  Op- 
position may  be  to  the  King  and  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  community, 
still  if  it  be  too  powerful  for  tbe  .Mi- 
nistry, give  it  office,  as  the  only  ef- 
fectual means  of  weakening  it,  and 
purifying  its  principles.  It  will  be 
placed  under  the  potent  control  of 
the  King;  a  considerable  part  of  its 
press  will  forsake  it;  tbe  support  of 
the  multitude  will  change  into  neu- 
trality, and  then  into  hostility;  it  will 
be  compelled  to  change  its  Ian:. 
to  place  many  of  its  doctrines  on  the 
shelf,  and  to  promulgate  ditierent 
ones:  it  will,  from  necessity,  falsify 
many  of  its  professions  by  its  acts; 
il-  creed  will  b;1  properly  judged  of 


by  Us  effects,  and  its  members  by 
their  conduct.  In  addition,  much  of 
the  strength  it  loses  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  dismissed  Ministers. 
While  nothing  is  better  calculated  to 
weaken  an  Opposition,  and  correct 
any  exaggerated  opinion  of  its  cha- 
racter, than  office;  nothing  is.  better 
calculated  to  strengthen  a  feeble  Mi- 
nistry, and  cleanse  its  reputation  from 
unjust  reproach,  than  the  sending  it 
into  Opposition.  A  party  in  office 
keeps  losing,  and  in  opposition  keeps 
gaining,  strength  and  character,  in 
regard  to  popular  feeling. 

If  the  King  suffer  his  Ministers  to 
embrace  the  creed  of  the  Opposition, 
from  the  hope  that  it  will  enable 
then)  to  retain  office,  he  will  find 
himself  grievously  mistaken.  By  so 
doing,  he  not  only  ensures  their  ex- 
pulsion, but  makes  their  return  to  of- 
fice almost  impossible :  he  deprives 
them  of  all  strength  as  a  Ministry, 
and  incapacitates  them  from  acting 
as  an  Opposition;  he  makes  them 
the  instruments  of  the  Opposition  for 
gaining  power,  and  afterwards  re- 
taining it.  If  he  dismiss  them  with 
principles  unchanged,  they  at  once 
stand  forth  as  the  opponents  of  the 
new  Ministry,  and  divide  the  coun- 
try against  it;  they  are  almost  imme- 
diately in  a  condition  to  re-enter  the 
Cabinet,  supported  by  popular  feel- 
ing. But  after  the  inevitable  dismiss- 
al which  their  apostasy  produces, 
they  are  pledged  to  support  the  Mi- 
nistry in  essentials,  and  they  are  de- 
serted by  the  country.  The  latter, 
can  create  no  new  party  in  their 
place  ;  public  men  are  all  bound  to 
the  same  policy,  and  in  consequence, 
no  matter  who  the  electors  may 
send  to  Parliament,  the  Members 
will  be  unanimous.  Thus  the  King 
can  neither  take  his  favourite  Minis- 
ters again  into  office,  nor  obtain  others 
of  their  principles ;  he  is  bound  to 
those  who  are  forced  on  him. 

We  are  guilty  of  no  extravagance 
in  assuming  that  a  Ministry  will'apos- 
tatize  to  the  Opposition,  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  itself  in  power.  In 
late  years,  different  Ministers  have 
made  a  regular  system  of  doing  it, 
and  the  system  has  been  insisted  on 
as  alike  wise  and  necessary.  How 
often  has  it  not  been  rung  in  our  ears, 
tfhat  Ministers  ought  to  make  this  or 
that  surrender,  merely  to  keep  them- 
selves in  office !  How  often  have  we 
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not  been  assured,  that  they  ought  to 
be  supported  in  adopting  the  creed 
of  the  Opposition,  in  order  to  keep 
office  from  the  latter !  With  regard 
to  other  countries  as  well  as  this,  the 
doctrine  is  inculcated,  that  Ministers 
ought  to  disregard  principle  and  con- 
science, and  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  opponents,  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  power.  The  real  meaning 
of  it  is,  that  to  prevent  certain  men 
and  principles  from  holding  office 
constitutionally,  and  under  the  ac- 
tion of  proper  restraints  and  balan- 
ces; they  ought,  in  effect,  to  hold  it 
unconstitutionally,  and  with  des- 
potic power; — that,  to  prevent  one 
party  from  doing  injury,  another 
party  ought  to  do  the  same  injury, 
and  infinitely  more.  It  is  not  more 
false,  than  it  is  injurious  to  every 
party  interested. 

What  has  it  produced  to  the  Tory 
Ministers  ?  It  has  ruined  them  ;  the 
elections  just  ending  have  proved 
that,  in  respect  of  the  community  at 
large,  it  has  Stripped  them  of  both 
character  and  party. 

What  has  it  produced  to  the  Tory 
party  ?  It  has  ruined  it;  this  party  is 
now  lost  amidst  the  Whigs. 

What  has  it  produced  to  the  King  ? 
It  has  left  him  without  choice  in  men 
and  measures,  and  disabled  him  for 
discharging  his  duties. 

And  what  has  it  produced  to  the 
country  ?  A  far  wider  application  of 
Whig  doctrines  than  could  have  ta- 
ken place  if  the  Whigs  had  been  in 
office.  In  respect  of  general  policy, 
it  has  virtually  destroyed  Parliament 
and  the  Press,  and  placed  the  coun- 
try under  a  practical  despotism  ;  the 
country  has  been  deprived  by  it  of 
all  means  of  judging  correctly  of  the 
measures  of  government,  and  of  ap- 
pealing against  them.  Fortunate,  in- 
deed, would  it  have  been  for  the 
community  at  large,  if  the  Tories  had 
been  expelled  from  power,  in  favour 
of  the  Whigs,  seven  years  ago,  before 
their  apostasy  commenced!  . 

Whatever  party  the  King  may  be 
led  by  choice  or  necessity  to  place  in 
office,  he  ought  to  make  it  a  rule  for 
his  Ministers  to  be  men  of  the  best 
character,  private,  ft 9  well  as  public. 
Public  character  is  governed  by  pri- 
vate ;  whatever  a  man  i-s  as  a  private 
individual,  that  he  will  be  as  a  Minis- 
ter. The  Minister  who  i.s  godless, 
licentious,  and  unprincipled  in  pri- 
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vate  life,  will  dispose  of  fhurrli  pa- 
tronage, to  the  irreligious  and  rapa- 
cious; piety,  \irtue,  and  inability  for 
becoming  political  instruments,  \vill 
be  with  him  disqualifications,  lie 
will  dispose  of  civil  patronage  in  the 
same  manner ;  he  will  exclude  men 
of  honour  and  integrity,  and  fill  sub- 
ordinate offices  with  profligates. 
Such  a  Minister's  personal  connex- 
ions will  be  amidst  the  vicious ;  and 
his  mode  of  conducting  public  affairs 
will  render  it  necessary  for  his  sub- 
ordinates to  be  regardless  of  prin- 
ciple. In  public,  as  in  private  life, 
virtue  and  its  rules  will  be  despised 
by  him ;  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  as  in  that  of 
bis  own,  he  will  sacrifice  to  his  in- 
terest all  the  obligations  which  bind 
the  pure  and  honourable. 

IT  the  leading  Ministers  display  a 
contempt  for  religion  and  morals,  ho- 
nour, public  spirit,  and  virtue,  their 
example  must  be  about  as  prolific  of 
evil  as  their  deeds.  Parliament  will 
imitate  them,  for  the  sake  of  imita- 
tion, as  well  as  to  gain  the  bribes 
they  will  offer  it.  From  such  Minis- 
ters must  flow  a  licentious  and  cor- 
rupt Legislature. 

Ministers  like  these  can  never  gain 
any  important  share  of  public  esteem 
and  confidence ;  that  part  of  society 
which  dispenses  the  latter  is  shock- 
ed and  disgusted  by  their  proceed- 
ings; it  is  always  in  dread  of  what 
they  may  do,  and  therefore  it  even 
tolerates  them  with  reluctance.  The 
fruits  of  their  conduct,  sooner  or 
later,  fill  the  land  with  vice,  evils,  and 
discontent.  A  virtuous  Ministry  is 
loved  for  its  virtue ;  and  by  promo- 
ting general  morals,  raising  the  cha- 
racter of  the  clergy,  purifying  the  ge- 
neral body  of  public  functionaries, 
and  exalting  the  standard  of  honour, 
principle,  and  public  spirit  in  Parlia- 
ment, it  continually  enlarges  the 
sources  from  which  alone  govern- 
ments can  draw  confidence  and  af- 
fection. The  case  is  the  reverse  with 
a  vicious  one. 

The  character  of  the  Ministry  has 
a  jzpreat  effect  on  that  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. Virtue  in  a  Ministry  contri- 
butes half  to  the  defeat  of  an  Oppo- 
sition which  is  vicious ;  and  in  the 
latter  it  ensures  its  triumph  over  a 
vicious  Ministry.  The  virtuous  Mi- 
nistry, when  it  loses  place,  must 


make  an  Opposition  of  the  snnie  cha- 
racter. 

It  has  been  said,  and  we  trust  it 
is  true  in  the  rule,  that  virtue  and  ta- 
lent are  naturally  allied.  This,  how- 
ever, is  evident  to  all,  that  the  want 
of  talent  in  a  Ministry  must  compel 
it  to  be  vicious ;  while  the  possession 
of  it  must  tempt  it  to  be  the  contrary. 
In  addition,  if  a  Ministry  do  not  pos- 
sess the  requisite  share  of  ability,  it 
must  govern  to  scourge,  and  it  nm-t 
soon  fall.  If,  therefore,  the  King 
wish  his  Ministry  to  do  its  duty,  con- 
fer on  his  people  the  blessings  of 
good  government,  and  endure,  he 
must  use  his  efforts  to  make  it  com- 
prehend the  greatest  portion  possible 
of  talent  He  must  not  be  content 
with  two  or  three  gifted  leaders,  but 
his  care  must  extend  to  the  subordi- 
nates ;  there  must  be  the  rising  as 
well  as  the  mature  tree — the  future 
successor,  as  well  as  the  present 
possessor. 

Contempt  of  this  has  had  a  large 
share  in  ruining  that  party  which  en- 
joys his  present  Majesty's  prefer- 
ence. It  used  its  patronage  to  pro- 
vide for  imbecile  connexions,  or  to 
buy  worthless  adherents;  and  itcould 
spare  none  for  ability ;  it  was  to  flou- 
rish by  the  corrupt  purchase  of  fa- 
mily influence  or  apostate  opponents, 
and  not  by  conferring  honourable  re- 
Avard  on  rising  talent.  It  thus  re- 
pelled such  talent  into  the  ranks  of 
its  foes;  and,  when  its  leaders  sunk 
into  the  grave,  its  strength  was  bu- 
ried with  them ;  it  found  itself  op- 
posed by  nearly  the  whole  talent  and 
eloquence  of  the  country.  Imbeci- 
lity then  led  it  into  profligacy,  and 
profligacy  into  tyranny;  and  its  ruin 
was  completed.  Even  in  its  present 
state,  it  adheres  to  the  same  system  ; 
not  a  single  young  man  has  been 
brought  forward  in  political  life  by 
the  existing  Ministry  for  the  sake  of 
his  talents  alone. 

The  King  may  learn  from  this  that 
the  matter  must  not  be  left  to  his 
Ministers;  they  are  much  more  likely, 
from  envy,  jealousy,  the  importunity 
of  supporters,  and  other  causes,  to 
exclude  talent,  than  to  secure  its  al- 
liance. His  interest  in  it  in  infinitely 
greater  than  theirs;  they  can  only 
hope  to  hold  ofh'ce  for  a  feiv  year-, 
and  they  have  no  inducement  for 
providing  proper  successors.  But 
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he  retains  his  office  for  life ;  and  if 
his  Ministers  be  incapable,  or  if,  when 
he  loses  them,  he  cannot  find  others 
duly  qualified,  it  involves  him  in  grie- 
vous personal  embarrassments.  In 
what  is  of  such  vast  moment  to  him- 
«elf,  as  well  as  to  the  country,  his 
vigilant  care  must  extend  to  every 
department  of  office  ;  he  must  pro- 
vide future  as  well  as  present  Mi- 
nisters ;  he  must  be  the  Patron,  and 
turn  the  stream  of  talent  into  his  ser- 
vice, in  utter  disregard  of  fortune 
and  connexions.  In  past  history, 
most  of  the  errors  and  misdeeds  of 
governments,  the  troubles  and  suf- 
ferings of  kings,  may  be  ascribed  to 
neglect  in  this;  a  Ministry  cannot 
stand  long  in  this  country  which  does 
not  possess  commanding  ability  and 
eloquence  ;  and  it  will,  in  the  period 
of  its  existence,  cover  the  King,  it- 
self, and  its  creed,  with  reproach  and 
unpopularity. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  King  to  give 
his  decided  preference  and  support 
to  right  principles  in  all  things.  Fa- 
shion has  about  as  much  influence 
in  principles  as  in  dress ;  and,  in  re- 
gard to  them,  it  is  continually  chan- 
ging. The  world  casts  off  one  creed 
because  it  is  old,  and  despised  by  the 
fashionables,  and  adopts  another  be- 
cause it  is  new,  and  in  vogue,  as  it 
does  its  garments.  At  one  time,  it 
is  the  fashion  to  be  religious,  and 
at  another,  to  be  the  contrary ;  now 
Toryism  is  all  the  rage,  and  then  it 
is  thrown  aside  in  favour  of  Whig- 
gism.  The  King  must  remember, 
that  principles  do  not  change,  in  their 
nature  and  effects,  with  variations  of 
popular  feeling  respecting  them; 
they  are  equally  true  or  false,  whe- 
ther the  nation  be  for  or  against. 
them :  no  popular  enthusiasm  can 
prevent  the  adoption  of  those  which 
are  erroneous  from  bringing  every 
ill  on  himself  and  his  people. 

In  regard  to  such  principles  as  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  true,  the 
King  must  adhere  to  them  with  un- 
conquerable firmness.  He  must  not 
follow,  but  endeavour  to  lead,  fa- 
shion :  if  it  set  against  him,  he  must 
labour  to  turn  it  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power.  He  must  call  eloquence 
to  his  side,  both  in  the  Ministry  and 
the  Press;  in  his  disposal  of  favours 
and  rewards,  he  must  be  rigidly 
guided  by  principle.  If  he  bend, 
court,  and  conciliate— if  he  shun  and 


discountenance  those  who  maintain 
the  right,  because  they  are  unpopu- 
lar, and  bestow  his  favour  and  pub- 
lic honours,  without  reference  to 
desert,  on  those  who  support  the 
wrong,  because  they  have  fashion 
and  the  multitude  with  them — if  he 
do  this,  he  will  soon  find  himself  for- 
saken by  the  good  and  the  wise,  the 
slave  of  faction,  and  possessed  of  no 
other  power  than  that  of  injuring 
himselt  and  his  people. 

With  regard  to  such  principles  as 
are  matter  of  controversy,  the  King 
ought  to  oppose  their  adoption  to 
the  utmost;  laws  and  institutions, 
property  and  bread,  are  not  fit  ob- 
jects of  experiment.  If  he  have  the 
adoption  of  them  forced  on  him,  he 
must  use  every  means  for  causing 
the  trial  to  be  a  fair  one.  Party  and 
faction  must  be  repressed — asser- 
tions must  be  disregarded  —  both 
sides  must  be  heard  with  equal  im- 
partiality— and  the  decision  must  be 
according  to  the  results.  Every  fa- 
cility ought  to  be  given  to  Parlia- 
mentary enquiry  and  discussion.  The 
King  ought  to  use  every  means  for 
making  the  adoption  matter  of  con- 
tention between  the  great  parties  of 
Parliament,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  able  to  forsake  the  principles,  if 
they  are  proved  to  be  pernicious. 
Great  speculative  changes  of  law 
and  system  ought  never  to  be  made 
with  the  sanction  of  both  parties,  be- 
cause such  sanction,  however  de- 
structive they  may  prove,  disables 
the  country  for  opposing,  and  the 
King  for  abandoning  them.  If  he 
cannot  prevent  them,  he  has  the 
power,  by  changing  his  Ministers,  to 
raise  a  strong  opposition  to  them, 
and  he  ought  to  exercise  it.  He 
must  have  the  fact  ever  before  him, 
that  however  warmly  he  may  favour 
a  change,  still,  if  it  be  an  erroneous 
one,  it  will  involve  both  his  people 
and  himself  in  troubles ;  and  there- 
fore he  ought  never  to  venture  on 
one  without  first  providing  the  means 
of  retracing  his  steps  if  necessary. 

We  have  spoken  of  some  of  the 
leading  obligations  of  the  King,  which 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  opinions  of  the  pre- 
sent time ;  our  words,  of  course,  re- 
late to  the  King  in  the  abstract.  We 
will  now  say  something  touching  his 
present  Majesty. 

He  is  invested  with  duties  arduous 
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in  the  extreme,  and  with  responsibi- 
lities to  d'od  mid  his  country  which 
set  calculation  at  defiance.  Tliat  he 
feels  thin  —  that  he  is  too  much  an 
Englishman  to  shelter  himself  under 
any  constitutional  or  other  fiction, 
is  what  we  cannot  doubt.  Neither 
law,  nor  any  thing  besides,  can  to 
conscience  divide  the  possession  of 
power  from  responsibility  for  its  ex- 
ercise. He  is  surrounded  by  such 
difficulties,  as  scarcely  any  king  be- 
fore him  had  to  grapple  with,  and 
the  tearful  burden  is  cast  upon  him, 
of  not  only  selecting  but  creating  the 
mcatis  of  subduing  them. 

As  the  head  of  the  Church,  his 
Majesty  will  remark  the  lamentable 
decline  of  religious  principle.  Prac- 
tical piety  is  not  to  be  tolerated  —  the 
observance  of  the  common  decencies 
of  religion  is  denounced  under  the 
nicknames  of  Evangelism  and  Puri- 
tanism—and the'  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath  in  all  its  forms  is  openly  de- 
fended. He  will  see  that  the  Church 
is  rapidly  sinking  in  possessions  as 
well  as  power—  that  the  clergy  have, 
to  a  large  extent,  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  laity  —  and  that  the  power  of 
its  enemies  is  increasing  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

We  feel  assured  that  the  King  will 
pot  content  himself  with  exhibiting, 
in  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his 
Court,  that  reverence  for  religion 
displayed  by  his  father  ;  but  that,  in 
addition,  he  will  do  his  utmost  to 
prevent  improper  appointments  in 
the  Church,  promote  piety  and  dis- 
charge of  duty  amidst  the  clergy,  and 
extend  the  means  of  religious  in- 
struction amidst  his  people. 

The  Kinc:  will  perceive  that,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  moral  and  ho- 
nourable principle  has  declined  with 
that  of  religion;  and  that  from  the 
whole  has  necessarily  flowed  a  fear- 
ful decline  of  political  principle.  He 
will  see  that  public  men  scoff  at  the 
sacred  obligations  of  fidelity,  con- 
sistency, and  Integrity—  that  the  pre- 
judice, "  our  country,"  has  nearly 
vanished  —  that  legitimate  public  spi- 
rit has  scarcely  any  existence—  that 
parties  not  only  disregard  the  public 
weal,  but  make  the  sacrifice  of  it  me- 
ritorious—and that  political  creeds 
have  been  brought  to  bear  with  equal 
fierceness  against  all  public  and  in- 
dividual possessions.  He  will  ob- 
serve that  old  checks  and  balances 


are  destroyed— that  the  beaten  hostl  >/ 
has  retired  from  the  contest — thabui 
no  voice  can  lie  heard  in  t'nc  rtnlmrtl 
save  that  of  combined  party  and  faci'Hj 
tion— and  that  all  is  portentous  una- 
nimity in  favour  of  those  principle.* 
which,  under  the  name  of  improve*  Jr. 
ment,  have  undermined  every  social  vd 
institution,  dissipated  or  diminished 
every  fortune,  and  filled  every  cou 
tage  with  want  and  misery. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  his  Maji 
will  resort  to  the  proper  remcdie- 
He  will  banish  from  his  court,  not 
only  the  private,  but  the  political, 
profligate  ;  his  displeasure  will  fall  as 
heavily  on  the  public  man  who  tram- 
ples on  the  obligations  of  honour  and 
integrity,  as  on  the  private  one,  who 
violates  the  laws  of  virtue.  He  will 
leave  nothing  undone  to  form  his 
Ministry  of  men,  whose  private  and 
public  lives  arc  equally  spotless ;  and 
his  care  will  extend  to  every  class  of 
public  functionaries.  By  thus  gi- 
ving virtue  and  honour  the  ascen- 
dency in  the  Court  and  Cabinet,  he 
will  give  them  it  in  the  Legislature 
and  the  country  at  large  ;  In-  will  re- 
store to  the  Crown,  the  Ministry,  and 
Parliament,  public  confidence  and 
affection. 

His  Majesty  will  exert  himself  to 
dissolve  the  unnatural  combination 
of  parties  in  Parliament  He  will  see 
that  this  combination  deprives  the 
independent  and  patriotic  part  of  the 
Legislature  of  both  voice  and  influ- 
ence, and  that  it  has  the  same  effect 
on  the  community — that  through  it 
party  and  faction  are  rendered  omni- 
potent, and  Parliament  is  placed 
above  the  influence  of  the  nation,  and 
prohibited  from  attempting  to  remove 
evil  and  relieve  suffering.  To  give 
success  to  his  efforts,  IK.  will  bind  his 
Ministers  to  a  distinct  and  tangible 
creed — make  men  responsible  for 
principles — and  confine  the  Cabinet 
to  those  whose  doctrines  are  to  be 
acted  on.  By  this  he  will  soon  sepa- 
rate parties  and  creeds — bring  them 
into  constitutional  and  beneficial  con- 
flict— and  give  the  triumph  to  the 
right. 

In  regard  to  policy,  the  King  will 
not  be  led  by  the  interested  Mini- 
ster, or  the  party  fanatic.  When  they 
boast  to  him  of  their  liberal  principles 
and  enlightened  views,  their  amelio- 
rations and  improvements,  this  will 
b«  his  reply : — "  What  have  the  things 
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wbkiii  you  laud  so  extravagantly  and 
indedfcfetisty1'  produced?  The  so- 
leiminekittea  Which  rest  on  me  com- 
pel nae  to  call  for  proof  as  well  as  as- 
sertion. I  am  bound  by  my  obliga- 
tions to  God  and  my  people  to  look 
at  fouits— -  to  judge  of  truth  and  error 
byiefiects — to  take  my  definitions  of 
right) 'and  wrong  from  the  result  of 
experiment.  I  hold  the  sceptre,  not 
to  promote  political  fanaticism — to 
propagate  party  heresies — to  conceal 
ministerial  incapacity — to  sanctify 
factious  turpitude — or  to  sacrifice 
the  empire  to  abstract  opinions ;  but 
to  give  prosperity,  virtue,  and  happi- 
ness .to  my  people.  Restricted  thus 
as  to  what  my  policy  is  to  produce, 
I  am  restricted  to  that  only  which 
will; produce  it.  I  have  sworn  as  a 
king,  and  my  oath  shall  be  sacred  ;  I 
am  pledged  as  a  man  and  an  Eng- 
glishman,  and  my  pledge  shall  be  re- 
deemed. 

"  Has,then,the  policy  of  which  you 
boast  removed  loss  and  want  ?  Has 
it  employed  the  idle,  fed  the  hun- 
gry, and  clothed  the  naked  ?  Has 
it  increased  religion  and  virtue,  loy- 
alty, content,  and  comfort  ?  Has  it 
enlarged  the  possessions  of  the  rich, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  the  poor? 
Has  it  added  to  the  stability  of  public 
institutions,  and  to  the  power,  cohe- 
sion, and  security  of  the  empire  ? 
Prove  that  k  has  done  this,  and  it  is 
mine; — you  incapacitate  me  from 
embracing  any  other. 

"  Such  proof  you  have  not,  and 
in  the  absence  of  it  I  am  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  evidence  of  my 
senses.  For  five  years  your  policy 
has  been  in  comprehensive  opera- 
tion, and  had  it  been  founded  on 
truth,  its  fruits  would  long  since 
have  made  this  matter  of  demonstra- 
tion. I  find,  however,  in  these  fruits 
only  demonstration  of  error.  Under 
this  policy,  loss,  want,  wretchedness, 
and  barbarism,  have  increased  in  an 
unprecedented  manner ;  the  condi- 
tion of  all  ranks  and  callings  has  suf- 
fered grievous  injury ;  and  the  inju- 
ry has  extended  to  good  feelings  and 
national  professions  of  every  kind. 
At  this  .moment  I  find  the  mass  of 
-ifliM'  li-tf*-'- 
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my  people  struggling  with  insolven- 
cy and  suffering,  which,  in  degree 
and  duration,  have  no  parallel  in 
modern  history ; — I  find  them  endu- 
ring almost  every  thing  which  the 
worst  policy  and  misrule  could  pro- 
duce. 

"Were  I  a  member  of  party  oj^yj 
faction,  I  might  disregard  this,  or 
deny  its  existence,  or  ascribe  it  to 
any  thing  rather  than  the  true  causes. 
Were  I  a  private  individual,  I  might 
content  myself  with  lamenting  it; 
but  I  am  neither.  The  bonds  are 
upon  me — which  I  cannot,  and  dare 
not,  break — to  observe  it,  trace  it  toils 
sources,  and  provide  the  remedies. 
It  is  my  duty  to  protect  property;', Ob> 
wherever  it  may  be  assailed — to  ba- 
nish hunger  and  nakedness  where- 
ever  they  may  be  found — to  solace 
suffering  wherever  it  may  exist — and 
I  have  no  alternative  to  obedience. 
I  cannot  regard  your  distinctions,  and 
sacrifice  one  part  of  my  people  to 
another.  The  claims  on  me  of  the 
landowner,  silk  weaver,  and  hus- 
bandry labourer,  are  equal  to  those 
of  the  manufacturer,  cotton  weaver, 
and  mechanic;  and  partiality  would 
be  guilt  which  I  cannot  commit. 
With  severe  impartiality,  I  must  re- 
store to  the  distressed  interest  and 
class,  no  matter  what  they  may  be, 
the  means  of  prosperity — I  must  give 
to  the  starving  workman,  no  matter 
what  may  be  his  calling,  employment, 
and  adequate  wages.  If,  in  doing 
this,  I  have  to  oppose  your  dogmas, 
reverse  your  policy,  destroy  your 
reputation,  and  cover  myself  with 
all  kinds  of  contumely, — if  I  have  to 
stand  alone  against  the  hostility  of 
every  party,  I  must  still  do  it. 

"  From  your  party  opinions  and 
interests,  your  specious  names  and 
delusive  theories,  I  separate  myself 
— as  the  King,  I  can  have  no  con- 
nexion with  them — I  appeal  from  you 
to  my  People." 

Such,  we  confidently  hope,  will  be 
the  conduct  of  his  Majesty.     If  he 
act  differently,  awful  Avill  be  the  his- 
tory  of  the  reign  of  William   th%j{  jn 
Fourth.  .ijisq 
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French  Revolution. 


Sept. 


FRENCH    RKVOLVTION. 


I!  i  MH  (  THIN  ! — French  Revolution! 
— Dread  watchword  of  mystery  and 
fear ! — Augury  of  sorrow  to  come  ! 
— Record  <if  ;in  Iliad  of  woes  !— Is  it 
then  indeed  true  that  another  French 
Revolution  has  dawned  ?  That  its 
latin-Is  are  already  mingled  with 
cypress  ?  That  its  martyrs  are  al- 
ready many  '<  That  its  victims  are 
asrain  seeking  their  old  asylum  in 
I  •.  1 1  •_•  I ;  1 1  n  i  ?  And  is  it  possible  that,  by 
this  generation,  with  the  sad  recollec- 
tions of  the  last  forty  years,  any  Revo- 
lution whatever — the  purest,  holiest, 
most  righteous — can  be  welcomed 
with  transports  of  sympathizing  joy 
and  unmitigated  triumph  ? — Yes,  we 
are  told  this  Revolution  was  sown  in 
peril  and  civil  conflict :  it  is  reaped 
in  glory  and  peace.  The  dangers, 
it  is  said,  are  over  and  gone:  the 
Revolution  is  at  an  eno. — Let  us 
enquire. 

The  comparison  is  put  as  between 
1880  and  1792-3.  Yet  why  ?  Speak- 
ing without  partisanship,  the  just 
point  of  comparison  is  with  1789  and 
July  13,  1790.  That  revolution,  even 
more  than  this,  was  won  with  mode- 
ration and  civic  hands.  That  also 
seemed  freighted  with  golden  hopes 
for  France,  and,  through  France,  for 
universal  Europe.  All  the  earth 
made  sign  of  gratulation  ;  one  voice 
of  glad  fraternal  acclamation  ascend- 
ed from  every  land;  and  if  some 
kings,  among  the  more  bigoted  of 
their  order,  frowned,  even  from  the 
first,  upon  the  new-born  aspirations 
of  liberty,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
not  supported  by  the  wisest  or  most 
timid  of  their  subjects.  Many  hearts 
yet  linger  upon  the  shore,  as  it  were, 
of  those  great  remembrances,  when 
men  and  women,  of  every  climate, 
felt  their  common  nature  exalted ; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  records 
of  this  planet,  a  jubilee  was  celebra- 
ted, in  which,  cither  by  hope  or  by 
immediate  sympathy,  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  man,  including  the  most 
outcast  Pariah,  seemed  entitled  to 
participate. 

The  spectacle  of  a  mighty  king 
descending  halfway  down  the  steps 
of  a  throne,  consecrated  by  the  su- 
perstition of  a  thousand  years,  to 
meet  his  people  in  a  covenant  of 


pure  elementary  justice,  fascinated 
the  gaze  alike  of  the  thoughtless  ;md 
the  thoughtful.  Nor  c\en  in  the  se- 
cond staire  of  this  great  change,  when 
violence  began  to  unfold  itself,  and 
the  irrand  dithyramhic  transports  <>| 
the  first  enthusiasm  had  passed  into 
a  tragic  strain,  was  the  favour  of  Mod 
men  entirely  withdrawn.  Allow- 
ances were  made  for  the  excesses  of 
a  zeal,  noble  in  its  oriirin,  and  as  yet 
\  irtuously  pointed.  Hence,  when 

"  the  dread  Hostile, 

With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers, 
Fell  to  the  ground,  by  violence  o'erthrown 
Of  indignation,  and  with  shouts  that 

drown  "d 
The  crash  it  made  in  fulling," 

the  very  mildest  of  Christian  philo- 
sophers responded  with  unfaltering 
exultation.  Violence,  indeed,  had 
triumphed,  but  over  an  enormous 
and  a  hoary  abuse.  Public  order  hud 
been  wrecked ;  but  in  this  instance, 

"  from  the  wreck 

A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seem'd  to  rise, 
The  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law, 
And  mild  paternal  sway." 

How  those  visions  perished,  in 
what  manner  that  dawn  of  celestial 
promise  was  overcast,  and  deform- 
ed by  storms  such  as  never  had 
descended  upon  civilized  communi- 
ties; and  how,  at  last,  the  billowy 
agitations  of  popular  frenzy  were 
smitten  by  the  petrific  mace  of  mili- 
tary despotism,  and  republicanism 
swallowed  up  by  a  power  gron  iii'_r 
out  of  itself, — all  this  is  recorded  in 
the  blood  and  tears  of  every  nation, 
and  in  the  debts  which  cripple  the 
leader  of  the  Anti-Gallican  crusade. 

Neither  let  it  be  said,  that  the  sad 
revulsions  in  this  original  revolution 
of  France  were  slow  of  coming,  or 
that  they  were  provoked  by  foreign 
aggression.  They  who  speak  thu-; 
forget,  or  dissemble  the  truth.  Al- 
ready, on  the  6th  October,  17^<»,  the 
Queen  of  France  had  been  limited 
in  her  palace,  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber, by  the  bayonets  of  assassins; 
and  though  the  agony  of  her  Ion 
trial  was  not  consummated  unt 
more  than  two  years  after,  yet  from 
that  day  it  may  be  said  that  the 
throne  was  undermined.  As  to  fo- 
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reign  aggression,  that  it  did  call  forth 
the  military  strength  of  France,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  cannot  be  denied.  But 
it  had  no  share  in  producing  the  ci- 
vil disunions,  or  the  bloody  excesses 
which  attended  them :  those  wei'e 
the  growth  of  domestic  factions,  and 
were  the  true  original  provocations 
to  the  regal  interference.  Nor,  sup- 
posing this  to  have  been  less  prompt 
in  coming  forward,  is  there  any  room 
to  think  that  a  nation,  suddenly  made 
conscious  of  her  own  stupendous 
strength,  and  eager  as  France  was 
(and  is)  for  occasions  of  military  dis- 
play, would  long  have  wanted  pre- 
texts for  war  upon  the  thrones  of 
Europe.  Who  began,  where  both 
sides  were  eager  to  begin,  is  a  ques- 
tion impertinent  to  the  purpose.  Suf- 
fice it,  that  a  revolution  of  repub- 
lican tendency  from  the  beginning, 
though  drest  at  first  in  smiles  and 
festivals,  speedily  developed  a  form 
which,  for  fi  v  e-and-twenty  years,  gave 
us  cause  to  mourn 

"  For  wrong  triumphant,  battle  of  battle 

born, 
And    sorrow    that    to    fruitless    sorrow 

clung." 

Forty  years  are  gone,  and  another 
revolution  succeeds,  somewhat  less 
pacific  in  its  outbreak,  but  otherwise 
of  the  same  character,  and  tending 
by  possibility  to  the  same  results. 
In  that,  perhaps,  our  experience  is  a 
snare  to  us  :  too  certainly  the  faith 
of  the  enthusiasts,  who  now  master 
the  press,  is  a  snare  to  them.  But 
let  us  contemplate  the  case — calmly 
is  hardly  allowed  to  us  with  respect 
to  events  so  mighty  and  so  near — 
steadily,  however,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
truth. 

In  18 14,  the  Bourbons  were  recall- 
ed to  France  : — by  what  ?  Was  it 
the  voice  of  the  country  ?  Not  exact- 
ly so,  for  the  country  was  then  too 
distracted  to  have  any  unity  of  feel- 
ing in  what  regarded  that  question. 
It  burned  with'"' shame  and  wrath  to 
see  its  soil,  its  very  capital,  and  mi- 
litary eagles,  at  the  mercy  of  foreign- 
ers. That  consideration  engrossed 
h ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  had  the 
Allied  Sovereigns,  instead  of  address- 
ing their  liberal  overtures  to  the  per- 
sons then  uppermost  in  Paris,  sent 
round  a  circular  invitation  through 
France,  authorizing  the  votes  of  the 
people,  no  determinate  answer  would 


then  have  resulted.  One  craving  was 
at  their  hearts,  which,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  immediate  circumstances, 
could  not  hope  to  be  gratified.  Some 
momentary  exasperation  there  was, 
in  parts  of  France  a  deep  one,to\vards 
Napoleon,  as  the  man  whose  intem- 
perance had  provoked  a  ruin  from 
which  his  utmost  energy  was  found 
unable  to  deliver  them.  Yet  how 
transitory  that  feeling  was,  and  how 
soon  it  recoiled  into  the  master- yearn- 
ing of  the  French  mind,  appears  from 
the  immediate  organization  of  the 
Violet  conspiracy.  Hardly  in  history 
is  there  a  more  striking  fact,  nor  in 
a  purer  cause  one  more  noble,  than 
the  mysterious  whisper,  which,  in 
the  winter  of  1814,  went  circling 
through  France,  of  arestoration  which 
was  to  blossom  when  the  Violets  re- 
turned. Then,  and  by  the  explosion 
of  national  enthusiasm  which  follow- 
ed the  return  of  Napoleon,  whose 
very  breath  sufficed  to  dissipate  the 
Bourbons,  a  truth  was  put  on  record, 
in  respect  to  the  French  character, 
which  fifteen  years  cannot  have 
made  obsolete;  it  is  this — that,  how 
much  soever  the  French  nation  may 
value  civil  liberty,  they  value  the  na- 
tional glory  still  more ;  that,  conse- 
quently, a  brilliant  and  fortunate 
leader  will  meet  with  unmeasured 
indulgence  even  in  his  utter  aboli- 
tion of  all  free  institutions ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  most  conci- 
liatory and  popular  demeanour,  and 
the  most  perilous  concessions  to  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty,  will,  at  the  ut- 
most, obtain  a  toleration  (and  scarce- 
ly a  toleration)  for  a  king  who  is  not 
distinguished  by  shining  personal 
qualities. 

But  we  are  told  that  Frenchmen 
are  altered,  and  are  no  longer  the 
frivolous  Frenchmen  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  XV.  Heartily  we  grant  it— hearti- 
ly we  avow  our  conviction,  and  our 
thankfulness,  that  the  noble  qualities 
which  belong  to  the  French  charac- 
ter have  been  unfolded  and  advanta- 
geously nursed  by  the  great  events 
of  the  last  half  century  ;  and  it  will 
be  seen,  further  on,  that  we  are  ut- 
terly at  war  with  the  great  stream  of 
German  writers  in  their  arrogant  es- 
timate of  the  French  as  a  people  es- 
sentially below  themselves.  On  the 
contrary,  we  hold  the  Germans  to 
be  the  meanest  and  most  timid  peo- 
ple in  Europe  ;  and  the  French  we 
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view  W  thV  only  nation,  which,  iii  its     this  scourge  by  enomh-s  who  dealt 
civil  relations, approaches  the  stand- 
ard of  British  character.     Still  it  is 
undeniable,  that  the  military  passion, 

re-adopts  freely,  cheerfully,  triumph- 
antly. Doubtless  there  is  something 
in  the  way  of  palliation :  the  Bortf- 


the  taste  for  showy  and  uncivic  glory, 
is  the  perilous  infirmity  of  the  French 
mind.  Human  possessions  are  never 
held  in  absolute  security;  nor  is  it 
fit  they  should :  a  state  militant,  or 
something  tending  that  way,  is  indis- 
pensable as  a  rondition  for  ventila- 
ting our  minds,  irritating  our  exer- 
tions, and  preserving  us  from  torpor. 
Antagonist  forces,  therefore,  there 
must  he;  but  in  France  they  are  in 
morbid  overbalance.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  any  effectual  remedy  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  case,  until  a  generation 
entirely  new  shall  have  possession  of 
France,  disciplined  by  an  education 
more  substantially  patriotic,  and  look- 
ing back  to  the  still  agitating  remem- 
brances of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  or 
Eylau,  as  mere  heraldic  honours,  not 
as  personal  concerns.  As  it  was,  in 
1 8 1 .')  those  remembrances  extinguish- 
ed all  others;  and,  but  for  one  ob- 
stacle, they  would  have  re-seated  Na- 
poleon firmly  on  his  throne.  The 
explosion  was  premature;  the  Allies 
had  not  dissolved  themselves ;  and, 
what  was  still  less  to  have  been  an- 
ticipated, their  unity  of  purpose  was 
entire.  Twelve  months  more,  and 
Napoleon  Avould  have  found  Europe 
open  to  his  intrigues;  and  in  France, 
at  all  events,  sooner  or  later,  he 
would  have  met  no  organized  resist- 
ance to  his  entire  resumption  of  the 
old  military  domination. 

Yet,  at  that  very  point  of  time, 
when,  for  any  French  opposition, 
Napoleon  had  actually  triumphed, 
France  knew,  that  in  the  opposite 
scale,  and  as  the  alternative  for  her 
choice,  she  had  civil  liberty  and  im- 
munity from  the  conscription.  But 
these  blessings,  because  they  were 
loaded  with  a  Bourbon,  and  included 
a  long  resignation  of  warlike  splen- 
dours and  revenge,  France  enthusi- 
astically renounced.  This  fact  is  one 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Not  only 


with  her  more  beneficially  than 
with    herself,   him   and   his   system, 
without  condition  of  any  kind,  she 


bon,  though  nominally  restored  by 
the  choice  of  France,  was  regarded 
as  substantially  the  creature  of  fo- 
reign protection;  and  he  was  ;\  con- 
tinual record  of  an  odious  occupa- 
tion of  the  land  by  Prussian  and  An  ••- 
trian  bayonets.  There  was  even  a 
generosity  in  sparing  capitulatfbtifc 
to  an  unfortunate  leader,  at  the  ino- 
incntof  his  approaching  struggle  with 
enemies  who  held  the  language  of  ex- 
termination. So  much  is  true,that  com- 
passion, and  a  sentiment  of  wounded 
national  honour,  did  avail  Napoleon 
to  an  extent  inconceivable  in  other 
countries.  His  situation  was  held  a 
privileged  one;  and  his  misfortunes 
commanded,  for  the  most  part,  a  for- 
bearance which  possibly  was  des- 
tined to  cease  in  the  event  of  hi.-  \  i<-- 
torious  return  to  Paris.  But  the  ca- 
pital rights  of  nations  cannot  safely 
be  waived  or  transferred  from  sea- 
sons of  critical  advantage  to  such  as 
are  (in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word) 
precarious — that  is,  existing  by  <•!!- 
treaty,  on  whatsoever  motive  of  de- 
licate reserve,  generosity,  or  retalia- 
tion upon  enemies.*  And  those  who, 
for  reasons  so  passionate  or  perso- 
nal, betray  a  trust  of  this  nature,  must 
go  through  a  discipline  of  trial  and 
afflicting  consequences  visibly  traced 
to  their  own  enormous  failure,  be- 
fore they  can  have  a  title  to  the  con- 
fidence of  a  steadier  nation. 

Bonaparte  was  ruined,  and  the 
Bourbons  were  a  second  time  re- 
stored. The  charter,  however,  wns 
not  withdrawn.  In  all  respects  that 
boon  had  been  ill  advised.  It  Lra\e 
too  much  and  too  little.  Coming 
exclusively  from  the  crown,  it  wns 
contemplated  by  the  king,  and  by 
every  administration  whom  it  was 
possible  that  the  king  would  ap- 


rlid  France  submit,  without  an  effort     prove,  as  a  capable  and  ready  snb- 
for  thnnvmg  off  his  yoke,  to  the  iron     ject  for  revision,  dispensation,  and 

modifications  in  every  degree.     Ab- 
solute bounty,  it  was  thought,  mijrht 

had 


sceptre  of  a  military  despot,  who 
would  bn>ok  no  whisper  of  the  po- 
pular will;  but,  when  liberated  from 
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resume    without    wron<r    what    ha 
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Even  for  his  mvn  :jUk«s  Napoleon  mu^t  have  rqtl.itud  the  Bourlwn  charter,  with 
•ornc  Imperfect  concessions  of  the  same  teudein  y. 
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bj^e^  received  without  gratitude,  and 
was  held  with  a  general  disposition 
to  abuse  it.  In  any  case  the  royal 
munificence  would  remain  good  for 
so  much  as  it  should  leave.  Were 
but  a  trifle  reserved  of  the  original 
concessions,  lucro  ponatur,  that  was 
so  much  to  be  thankful  for — so  much 
more  than  justice  exacted.  On  those 
principles  arose  the  censorship.  Yet, 
as,,  in  its  origin  and  tenure,  the  char- 
ter was  too  much  of  an  act  of  grace, 
and  not  (as  it  should  have  been)  a 
petition  of  right  moving  upwards 
from  the  people — on  the  other  hand, 
ili  its  substance,  it  was  of  a  popular 
cast,  beyond  all  necessity  and  pru- 
dence. There  are  countries  with 
the  very  lowest  capacities  for  liberty, 
to  which  the  charter  would  have 
been  a  less  perilous  gift  than  it  was 
to  France,  simply  because  it  would 
have  been  disarmed  by  the  exist- 
ing institutions,  by  aristocratic  usa- 
ges, by  a  spirit  of  manners  favour- 
able to  their  assertion,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  an  overruling  capital  city, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  arrangements 
of  landed  property.  In  France,  had 
there  been  no  other  democratic  ten- 
dency, that  single  part  of  the  law 
which  regulated  the  succession  to 
estates  would  have  given  to  the  char- 
ter an  operation  of  irresistible  weight. 
Property  continually  subdivided,  no- 
where accumulated  in  abiding  mass- 
es, made  the  existence  of  an  aristo- 
cracy impossible.  Add  to  this  the 
turbulent— almost  the  incendiary 
press — the  tone  of  sentiment  pre- 
vailing through  the  chief  seminaries 
of  education,  the  impotence  of  the 
priesthood,  the  concentration  in  one 
vast  metropolis,  and  the  free  com- 
munication of  general  disaffection  to 
the  government,  combined  with  great 
intelligence  and  republican  courage; 
add  finally,  the  democratic  composi- 
tion of  the  representative  body,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that,  amongst  all  the 
agencies  available  for  a  political  in- 
fluence, not  one,  except  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  revenue,  fell  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  crown.  Titles  of  honour, 
.anxl  other  distinctions  of  that  quali- 
ty, ceased  to  have  their  ancient  force; 
without  an  organized  aristocracy,, 
that  branch  of  the  royal  functions 
Avas  defeated;  the  individual  was  Avon, 
but  he  brought  over  no  body  of  de- 
pendents. Thus  it  happened,  that  of 
'ttll  the  prejudices,  customs,  usages, 


institutions  of  the  French  nation, 
not  one  was  found  to  hang  a  sujfla- 
men  or  retarding  action  upon  the  na- 
tural operation  of  the  charter,  but 
united  in  giving  to  this  democratic 
constitution  an  accelerated  move- 
ment. 

With  these  difficulties  the  ATarious 
administrations  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  contended  upon  various 
lines  of  policy,  with  various  ability, 
and,  for  the  moment,  with  some  va- 
riety of  success;  ultimately  there  Avas 
none,  and  could  be  none.  All  things 
Avere  rapidly  hastening  to  a  crisis,  at 
which  the  king's  government  could 
no  longer  be  conducted  by  any  mi- 
nistry Avhom  the  king  AA'ould  have 
chosen.  A  representative  govern- 
ment, too  improvidently  created  by 
the  charter,  had  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  a  pOAver,  Avhich, 
at  length,  Avas  matured.  They  Avere 
determined  to  use  it ;  and  it  Avas  not 
Avithin  the  possibilities  that  govern- 
ment slwuld  prevent  them.  With- 
out the  sanction  of  majorities  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  public  busi- 
ness could  not  move;  and  majorities, 
by  any  means  at  the  disposal  of  go- 
vernment, were  absolutely  unattain- 
able. In  this  Avretchcd  dilemma,  and 
before  attempting  a  coup-cTctat,  the 
French  ministry  turned  their  thoughts 
to  a  coup-de-theatre.  Military  success 
Avas  the  one  single  bait  Avhich,  in 
France,  could  be  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic mind.  This  propitiation  Avas  re- 
solved on,  and  thence  came  the 
Algerine  expedition.  Memorable 
enough  it  is,  that  a  measure  which 
the  Avrongs  and  indignities  of  Chris- 
tendom had  invoked  for  centuries  in 
vain,  Avas  at  length  adopted  in  good 
earnest  as  a  ministerial  intrigue. 
The  expedition  prospered;  the  re- 
sistance had  been  Avell  calculated, 
the  plans  Aveli  laid;  and  it  seemed 
that  the  ministers  were  better  able 
to  compute  the  terms  of  foreign  than 
domestic  Avarfare.  As  a  military 
success,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
complete.  But  Avhether  it  Avere  in 
part  that  the  scale  of  the  affair  Avas 
too  narroAV — simply  the  abatement 
of  a  nuisance  which  it  Avns  a  disho- 
nour to  have  tolerated,  rather  than 
any  glory  to  have  destroyed^ — or 
Avhether  it  were  entirely  and  merely 
that  the  motive  of  the  expedition  be- 
came too  palpably  open  to  every 
eye,  and,  falling  out  at  this  particular 
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season, betrayed  too  much  of  the  ul- 
terior policy  iijion  which  the  ciihinct 
reckoned, — certain  it  is  that  tl t- 

fect  oil  the  public    lulinl    was    iiiccii- 

Mderableand  e\ancscent.  Attempts 
were  made  to  sustain  the  interest 
by  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Al* 
irerine  treasure*;  »nrl  the  several 
portions,  ;is  they  arrived,  were  os- 
tentatiously sounded  on  the  public 
ear.  But  the  days  were  gone  by 
when  Mich  paiitoinimicartifices  could 
bribe  the  French  people.  The  great 
domestic  measure,  which  the  foreign 
one  had  been  meant  to  mask,  was  in 
progress ;  and  not  one  eye  of  any  in- 
telligence was  drawn  oft'  from  it  for 
a  moment.  The  refractory  Chamber 
had  been  dissolved,  the  elections 
proceeded,  the  result  was  past  all 
doubting,  and  the  popular  party — 
that  is  the  nation — were  unable  to 
dissemble  their  triumph. 

Now  came  the  final  crisis.  Upon 
any  possible  issue  of  that  crisis  a  re- 
volution was  at  hand.  It  was  inevi- 
table. When  the  Chambers  opened, 
the  mere  necessities  of  public  busi- 
ness would  have  compelled  the  King 
to  dismiss  his  ministers.  But  no 
change  of  the  individuals  would  have 
brought  any  remedy  to  the  evil.  One 
set  of  men  would  have  been  put  for- 
ward after  another,  all  alike  incapa- 
ble of  commanding  the  votes  of  the 
Deputies.  Equally  useless  would  it 
have  been  to  dissolve  the  House :  the 
same,  or  a  worse,  would  continually 
have  been  returned.  No  dilemma 
ever  was  more  perfect  Could  the 
improvidence  of  the  charter,  which 
in  sixteen  years  had  brought  about 
such  a  dead  stop  to  the  course  of 
public  affairs,  be  more  strikingly  il- 
lustrated y  Without  any  change  what- 
soever, except  one,  viz.  in  that  article 
of  the  Charter  which  determined  the 
composition  of  the  Electoral  Colleges, 
the  oppression  which  now  weighed 
upon  the  French  Cabinet  mighthave 
been  evaded.  Such  change  was  very 
possible  a  few  years  earlier:  now, 
when  the  whole  nation  had  become 
aware  in  what  particular  article  it 
was  that  the  secret  of  their  strength 
lay,  when  the  jewel  in  the  popular 
coronet  was  detected,  and  every  eye 
directed  upon  it,  the  time  for  that 
attempt  was  past 

Let  us  not  do  injustice  to  any  party. 
A  revolution,  we  repeat,  was  inevi- 
table. For  what  \\  us  the  alternative 


which  a  month  or  two  would  have 
olVered  to  the  Kinjr'f*  clioirr  -  l.itlier 
to  renounce  the  L'OX  eminent  nl  Fiance, 
solemnly  to  withdraw  him-clf  from 
a  collision  with  democratic  femes,  in 
which  the  Kind's  conscience  might 
make  it  impossible  for  1,11,!  t,,  pmti- 
cipate — or  to  accept  a  mini-try  from 
the  popular  party  much  more  repub- 
lican than  that  of  Dumourier  and  his 
colleagues,  which  was  forced  upon 
Louis  XVI.  ?  The  truth  at  length  had 
become  evident  The  Charter  was 
self-destructory.  Pre-suppo-inif  a 
king  as  the  giver,  by  his  own  gifts  it 
confounded  him.  Recognising  the 
monarchy  as  the  centre  ot  the  French 
institutions,  it  tended,  by  the  new 
rights  which  it  conferred,  to  create 
a  republic.  It  was  a  misgrowth  of 
organs  upon  one  body  fitted  to  the 
necessities  of  another.  Sixteen  years' 
developement  had  brought  to  matu- 
rity these  fatal  errors  in  the  Charter, 
and  left  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  an 
explosion  was  now  at  hand ;  and  the 
sole  question  which  remained,  was 
from  which  side  the  spark  would  fall. 
A  decided  step  was  necessary,  for 
no  ministry  could  have  advised  the 
King  to  yield  himself  a  passive  tool 
to  tlie  convulsions  which  were  at 
hand.  As  a  King,  capable  of  giving 
charters,  he  was  now  on  the  point  of 
falling :  the  name  of  King  he  might 
retain,  but  not  the  character  with 
which  the  constitution  had  clothed 
him.  In  what  attitude  should  he 
meet  his  fate  ?  Resisting,  evading  by 
retirement,  or  acquiescing?  Fatal 
for  himself,  and  for  the  credit  of  his 
good  intentions  with  posterity,  was 
the  decision  of  his  ministers.  In  an 
evil  hour  they  resolved  upon  boldly 
facing  the  storm,  and  extinguishing, 
by  unlawful  means,  the  dimmer  u  hich 
menaced  themselves  in  a  form,  alas ! 
not  contradictory  to  the  constitution. 
Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
they  issued  the  fatal  ordinances  which 
"  at  one  fell  swoop"  annihilated  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  the  existing 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
elective  franchise  of  their  constitu- 
ents. Perhaps  in  calmer  times,  when 
history  shall  look  back  upon  this  ap- 
palling monument  of  human  ra-h- 
ness,  she  will  have  reason  to  pro- 
nounce it  the  very  boldest  measure 
in  politics  which  she  has  to  shew  up- 
on her  rolls,  I  pon  what  did  the 
French  Cabinet  rely '?  I'poa  three 
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props— the  army,  the  fancied  merits 
of  their  Algerine  exploits,  and  the 
panic  superstition  which  still  haunt- 
ed the  dread  name  of  the  French  Re- 
volution. These  were  the  guarantees 
which  they  offered  to  the  King  for 
the  security  of  their  acts.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  time  chosen,  that  they  must 
have  built  in  some  degree  upon  the 
impression  from  the  affair  of  Algiers, 
(it  is  even  alluded  to  in  the  ministe- 
rial preface  to  the  ordinances,)  and 
were  therefore  unwilling  that  it 
should  evaporate ;  else  it  would  have 
been  more  prudent  to  allow  the 
Chambers  to  meet,  and  to  have  avail- 
ed themselves  of  some  violence  on 
their  parts,  such  as  would  not  have 
failed  to  offer,  under  shelter  of  which 
they  might  have  here  produced  the 
ordinances  with  more  indulgence 
from  the  feeling  of  Europe.  They 
miscalculated  in  every  thing :  even 
the  troops  were  unprepared,  and  in 
some  instances  wanted  ammunition. 
As  to  the  prestige  of  the  word  "  re- 
volution," that  is  now  for  ever  dis- 
armed :  and  it  is  strange,  at  any  rate, 
that  they  should  not  have  considered 
how  inevitably  the  young  and  the 
poor  (the  two  classes  which  were 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  three  days' 
work)  would  disown  that  restraint. 
The  levity  and  the  unreflective  policy 
of  the  French  ministers  are  not  the 
least  wonderful  features  in  this  stu- 
pendous event. 

But  errors  of  policy  are  lost  in  the 
guilt  of  bad  faith.  At  this  point  we 
would  wish  to  speak  frankly.  What- 
ever were  the  difficulties  of  the 
King's  situation — whatever  were  the 
errors  of  the  popular  party  and  the 
Parisian  press,  we  would  be  under- 
stood to  sympathize  heartily  with 
the  people  in  their  sublime  triumph 
over  meditated  fraud  and  perfidy. 
All  is  lost,  if  the  rulers  of  kingdoms 
are  to  be  tolerated  in  examples  of 
the  vilest  treachery.  There  is  an  end 
of  confidence  amongst  men — honour, 
promises,  and  religious  sanctions  be- 
come a  jest  and  a  mockery,  if  solemn 
oaths  can  be  dispensed  with  for  a 
pretext  of  expedience.  Less  than  a 
moral  purpose  would  not  have  justi- 
fied the  French  King  in  entering  up- 
on any  hazardous  enterprise  :  and 
how  could  that  be  served  by  means 
so  immoral  as  perjury?  One  sole 
resource  remained  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Prince,  if  he  declined  (perhaps 


it  was  his  duty  to  decline)  making 
himself  a  party  to  the  revolutionary 
schemes  which  were  on  the  point  of 
shaking  his  throne,  and,  in  the  mild- 
est event,  of  changing  the  relations  in 
which  he  stood  to  his  people.  See- 
ing that  a  degradation  was  at  hand, 
he  might  with  dignity  have  anticipa- 
ted his  fate — descending  voluntarily 
from  the  throne,  and  solemnly  load- 
ing the  French  people  with  the  re- 
proach of  ingratitude  and  blind  ani- 
mosity to  the  elder  house  of  Bour- 
bon, from  which  house  they  had  re- 
ceived the  very  privileges  which  they 
now  applied  to  its  ruin, — Charles 
would  have  won  the  respectful  sym- 
pathy of  all  moderate  men  through 
Europe.  As  it  is,  commiseration  tor 
fallen  greatness,  and  awe-struck  con- 
templation of  the  mighty  ruins  of 
time,  are  the  prevailing  sentiments 
of  the  thoughtful;  but  personal  re- 
spect for  the  King  has  received  a 
melancholy  shock.  The  deceptions 
of  his  ministers  may  be  answerable 
for  his  delusion  as  regards  the  policy 
of  the  orders  in  council ;  but  no  mi- 
nisters could  dupe  his  conscience  on 
the  obligation  of  his  oaths.  Hence 
we  fear  that  his  latter  days  will  be 
doubly  clouded.  He  would  at  any 
rate  have  been  a  monument  of  the 
wrath  of  Providence,  which  is  now 
heavy  upon  his  house,  as  heretofore 
upon  the  house  of  Stuart.  But  he 
might  have  been  a  victim  altogether 
without  blot  or  reproach :  as  it  is,  he 
will  be  admonished  by  the  insults  of 
the  unfeeling,  that  he  has  co-operated 
to  his  own  calamities,  and  has  fur- 
nished that  justification  to  his  ene- 
mies, which  perhaps  they  did  not 
venture  to  hope  for,  and  would  have 
bought  at  any  price. 

The  die  was  now  cast :  the  recoil  of 
democracy  was  like  an  effort  of  Ti- 
tans, or  of  Earth  in  her  heroic  ages. 
In  sixty  hours  the  city  of  Paris  had 
completed  her  work : 

"  All  power  was  given  her  in  the  dreadful 

trance ; 
Those  new-born  laws  she  wither'd  like  a 

flame. " 

In  a  week  from  the  publication  of  the 
orders  in  council,  the  reigning  house 
had  abdicated.  Doubtless,  Charles  X. 
was  quickened  by  the  remembrance 
of  his  unhappy  brother  Louis  XVI. 
sinking  from  weakness  to  weakness, 
from  concession  to  concession,  until 
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he  had  nothing  more  to  concede  hut  dictions  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  jrr:n  ••: 

his  own  head,  and  the  lu-ad-.  of   hi-,  hi*  MHI   U  too  deficient   in   pei>mi;d 

deare>t    friend-.     Tin-   old   proverb,  merits  to  have  any  «-h:uu e  ol'  prolit- 

"  Short  is  the  interval   between  the  tag  by  future  revolution*  in  l-'rance; 

prisons  of  princes  and  their  graves,"  and,  if  they  were  the  only  persons* 

probably  stimulated  hi-*  deterinina-  concerned,  we  mii:ht  join  in  the  ge- 

tion.     Hut   we   have   no  reason  to  oeral  cry  of  our  English  newspaper* 

think    that    lie   would    have  shrunk  — " that thegreatdnunai-  woundup." 

from  the  trial,  had  he  not  been  satis-  Tin  ili-nmn  u-ouml  uj> .'     I>  it  then 

fied  that  it  was  hopeless.  That  chap-  indeed  so?    Have  the  great  VEolian 

ter  in  the  story  is  therefore  closed:  caves  been  again  opened  to  the  le- 

Charles  X.  will  perhaps  soon  hide  vanters  of  revolution,  and  shall  we — 

his  "discrowned  head"  and  his  af-  the  men  of  1830,  who  look  hack  for 


'  We  have  continual  reason  to  observe,  that  matters  of  familiar  notoriety  to  people 
of  education,  who  were  contemporary  with  the  events  which  gave  an  interest  to  the 
facts,  are  imperfectly  known  to  vast  numbers,  otherwiif  well  informed,  who  have 
coine  forward  in  life  at  a  later  period.  On  this  account,  we  shall  state  the  divioions 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  with  the  certainty  that  we  shall  be  giving  seasonable  in- 
formation to  many  of  our  younger  readers.  Of  the  Bourbon  House  there  are  four 
families.  1.  The  family  of  Charles  X.  l'«\v  people  can  be  ignorant  that  hi-  eldest 
soo,  tin-  Due  d'  AiinoiiK-iiie,  married  his  cousin,  the  Princess  Hoyal  of  France,  only 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette.  On  the  acccsMon  of 
Charles  to  the  crown,  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  became  Dauphin  and  Daupliiness. 
They  are  childless.  The  Due  de  Herri,  younger  son  of  Cliarled  X.,  was  a^u^inatei! 
before  his  father  ascended  the  throne :  he  left  two  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  is  a 
boy,  about  ten  years  of  age,  said  to  be  an  interesting,  graceful,  and  well-educated 
prince.  To  his  single  person,  as  respects  the  succession  to  the  crown,  the  entire  hopes 
of  this  elder  family  were  at  length  reduced.  Secondly  comes  the  Orleans  family. 
The  present  head  of  that  family,  now  King  ef  the  French,  was  Due  fie  C/tartres  at 
the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  Naturally  following  the  impulse  of  his  father,  who 
himself  signed  by  the  name  of  Eyalite,  he  escaped  the  first  dangers  of  the  republican 
era,  but  was  afterwards  compelled  to  emigrate.  He  lived  for  a  time  with  Madame 
Genlis,  in  Switzerland,  (by  whom  his  education  had  been  conducted,)  as  a  protector 
to  her  and  his  young  sister,  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans ;  and  most  laudably  rose  at  four 
o'clock  on  winter  mornings,  for  the  purpose  of  earning  bread  for  himself  nu.l  the  two 
ladies,  by  teaching  mathematics.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Geulis  will  be  found 
an  interesting  account  of  the  early  sufferings  encountered,  with  so  much  fortitude  and 
dignity,  by  the  princely  brother  and  sister.  On  the  death  of  his  father  on  the  scaf- 
fold, in  1793.  he  became  Due  d'Orleans.  In  1809,  he  married  the  daughter  of  that 
King  of  Naples  who  has  recently  died.  By  this  lady,  an  exemplary  princess,  wln.-i- 
character  is  entirely  of  a  domestic  cast,  he  has  eight  children — five  sons,  of  whom  the 
eldest  is  about  twenty,  and  the  youngest  about  six;  and  three  daughters,  of  whom 
tht:  eldest  is  eighteen — all  well  educated  and  promising  young  people.  The  \vhol>* 
family  are  agreeable  in  manners  and  personal  appearance,  some  of  them  strikingly  so. 
Thirdly  comes,  the  afflicted,  and  now  expiring  house  of  Condi.  About  twenty  years 
ago,  this  family  consisted  of  three  generations, — the  Prince  de  Conde,  his  son  the  Due, 
de  Bourbon,  and  lastly  the  Due  d'Enghuien,  son  and  grandson  to  the  two  former. 
The  murder  of  d'Enghuien,  one  of  the  worst  acts  of  Napoleon,  left  that  family  in 
hopeless  prostration,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  being  at  that  time  nearly  sixty  years  old. 
Some  years  after,  the  Prince  de  Condc  died  :  but  the  childless  Bourbon,  from  a  noble 
sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  consecrated  title  of  Conde,  refused  to  assume  it.  \\<- 
still  lives  under  his  original  title.  Fourthly,  and  lastly,  (putting  out  of  the  question 
those  Bourbons  who  have  long  been  seated  upon  throne-;,)  comes  the  family  of  Conti. 
This  statement  is  familiar  as  the  standing  and  claims  of  our  iwn  royal  family,  to  those 
who  take  an  habitual  interest  in  politics:  but  we  repeat,  that  it  will  be-  new  to  scores 
of  thousands,  who«e  attention  to  such  matters  has  been  first  awakened  by  tl.e  late 
events.  By  the  way,  every  body  who  can  feel  indulgently  lor  amiable  vanity  and 
egotism,  will  regret  that  the  garrulous  old  Comptesse  de  Genlis  was  not  spared,  as 
well  as  La  Fayette;  his  exultation  is  purely  in  the  triumph  of  principles,  hers  would 
have  been  personal.  The  old  lady  might  have  been  depended  upon  for  a  round  score 
of  volumes  upon  the  elevation  of  her  pupil  to  a  throne. 
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forty  years — presume  to  measure 
their  strength,  or  to  calculate  their 
course  ?  Not  so :  experience  is  not 
thus  unlearned.  Signs  and  portents 
even  already  arise  upon  us,  before 
the  new  kingdom  is  a  fortnight  old. 
•Already  the  ancient  mobs  have  be- 
gun to  intimidate  the  course  of  de- 
bate ;  and  La  Fayette,  that  father  of 
revolutions  and  patriarch  of  sedition, 
will  not  always  be  at  hand,  to  stretch 
his  Neptunian  rod  over  the  rising 
billows.  Even  La  Fayette  could  not 
(supposing  that  he  would)  have  in- 
tercepted the  organization  of  a  strong 
republican  faction,  had  the  election 
of  a  king  been  delayed  for  ten  days 
more.  For  a  moment  the  agitations 
of  irresolute  republicanism  have  been 
elled  and  arrested,  by  the  certain- 
ly, that  a  resolution  once  taken,  un- 
der avowed  countenance  from  the 
prevailing  leaders  of  the  state,  will 
and  must  be  maintained.  At  pre- 
sent, therefore,  when  an  open  avowal 
of  republicanism  is  exposed  to  the 
penalties  of  treason,  the  ardent  young 
patriots  in  that  school  champ  their 
Unexpected  curb,  with  as  much  pa- 
tience as  belongs  to  their  sect  and 
nation.  Perhaps  also  the  personal 
respectability  of  the  Orleans  family, 
for  talents,  accomplishments,  and  ci- 
vic qualities,  especially  since  this 
family  would  probably  by  any  party 
have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs under  some  title  or  other,  may 
take  off  the  edge  of  the  discontents  for 
a  time.  Had  a  republic  been  imme- 
diately established,  and  had  La  Fay- 
ette been  complimented  with  the 
titular  distinction  of  First  President, 
he  must  speedily  have  resigned  a  sta- 
tion that  would  be  no  sinecure  :  and 
who  stands  forward  at  this  moment 
prominently  enough  in  public  estima- 
tion to  contest  the  pretensions  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  ?  Even  republi- 
cans, therefore,  satisfied  that,  under 
another  name,  they  must  have  ac- 
cepted the  Duke,  will  acquiesce  for 
a  season ;  whilst  all  parties,  except 
those  who  are  careless  of  conse- 
quences, will  rejoice  that,  by  such 
an  arrangement,  the  best  course  was 
taken  for  conciliating  foreign  powers. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  besides  all  his 
other  advantages,  has  this,  that  his 
position  and  previous  relation  to  the 


crown,  makes  him  a  pledge  of  com- 
promise with  the  extreme  principles 
in  both  directions.  To  the  foreign 
potentates,  jealous  on  the  article  of 
legitimate  succession,  the  Duke  pre- 
sents a  qualified  title  in  blood.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  the  purists  in  re- 
publicanism, that  is  not  the  title  upon 
which  he  stands,  but  his  popular  elec- 
tion. 

To  meet  an  emergency,  such  expe- 
dients may  answer.  But  it  is  the 
nature  of  equivocal  and  ambidex- 
ter expedients,  that  they  apply  both 
ways.  At  present,  when  all  parties 
seek  a  pretext  to  avoid  open  rup- 
tures, the  wound  is  tented.  But 
what  will  happen,  when  all  parties 
are  prepared,  and  eager  for  the  as- 
sertion of  consequences  ?  The  Or- 
leans title  will  then  be  canvassed 
anew.  Hypercritics  on  both  sides 
will  insist  on  flaws  which  at  present 
they  dissemble.  For  the  college  of 
princes,  his  title  in  blood  may  be 
Found  bad.  For  the  democratic  club- 
bists,  his  title  by  election  may  be 
good,  but  others  maybe  better.  What 
one  election  has  established,  a  se- 
cond may  defeat.  Indeed,  the  first 
election  will  be  found  self-defeated 
at  any  convenient  season ;  for  upon 
what  right,  precedent,  or  construc- 
tion of  jurists,  did  the  Representa- 
tive House  undertake  to  bestow  a 
king  upon  France?  The  House  of 
Peers  has  since,  it  is  true,  communi- 
cated their  approbation.  But  this 
act  of  countersigning  was  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  own  wounded 
pride,  perhaps  their  security,  rather 
than  to  meet  any  public  acknowled- 
ged necessity :  the  instrument  was 
perfect  without  their  concurrence — 
the  patent  of  creation  had  passed, 
and  the  king  was  proclaimed.  Again, 
by  what  privilege,  which  their  con- 
stituents could  bestow,  did  that  same 
House  annul*  the  powers  of  nearly 
one  hundred  peers?  The  late  king's 
authority  had  been  vitiated  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  charter :  that  oc- 
curred on,  and  not  before,  the  26th 
of  July.  All  his  acts  were  valid  up 
to  that  day.  The  ninety-three  dis- 
franchised  peers,  though  yielding  par- 
tially (for  some  have  protested)  to 
the  current  of  enthusiasm,  grew  upon 
as  constitutional  an  origin  as  those 


*  The  Chamber  "  proposed,"  the  new  King  decided.      But  the  measure  arose  with 
the  Representatives,  and  virtually  was  forced  upon  the  King. 
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who  so  lightly  snorted  with  their 
rights.  It  cannot  tail  to  strike  every 
body  in  France,  that  if  these  parti- 
cular creations  of  Charles  X.  were 
invalid,  all  were  so.  This  hint  will 
I.,-  improved  hereafter.  Again,  if 
those  peers  are  found  null,  Avhat  be- 
comes  of  the  numerous  legislative, 
acts  carried  by  their  majorities?  In 
this  one  passionate  annulment  many 
retrospective  consequences  are  in- 
volved, which  a  Council  of  the  Sec- 
tions may  afterwards  more  hardily 
follow  out.  Here  we  have  again  the 
old  revolutionary  taint,  and  the  old 
inconsequence,  denounced  in  1700, 
by  the  greatest  man  of  that  age. 
"  They  Lave  little  regard,"  said  Ld- 
mund  Burke,  speaking  of  those  who 
proclaimed  all  thrones  vacant  whirh 
were  not  elective, — "  they  have  little 
regard  to  the  obvious  consequences 
of  their  doctrine,  though  they  may 
«ee  that  it  bears  positive  authority 
in  very  few  positive  institutions  of 
this  country.  When  such  an  unwar- 
rantable maxim  is  once  established, 
no  one  act  of  the  princes  who  pre- 
ceded this  era  of  fictitious  elections 
can  be  valid.  Do  these  theorists 
mean  to  invalidate,  annul,  or  to  call 
into  question,  together  with  the  titles 
of  the  whole  line  of  our  kings,  that 
great  body  of  our  statute  law  which 
passed  under  those  whom  they  treat 
as  usurpers  ? — to  annul  laws  of  ines- 
timable value  to  our  liberties — of  as 
great  value,  at  least,  as  any  which 
have  passed  at  or  since  the  period 
of  the  revolution  ?  If  kings  who  did 
not  owe  their  crowns  to  the  choice 
of  their  people,  had  no  title  to  make 
laws,  what  will  become  of  the  sta- 
tute tie  tallagio  non  concedendo  ?  of 
the  petition  of  right?  of  the  act  of 
liabeas  corpus  ?"  *  These  questions 
are  as  pertinent  now  as  then.  The 
same  questions  will  be  applied  in 
France,  as  occasions  ripen,  in  a  far 
different  spirit — not  for  the  rescind- 
ing of  the  late  acts,  but  for  the  fear- 
ful enlargement  of  their  operation. 

Other  changes  have  been  made  with 
equal  precipitation,  but  all  tending  to 
impress  a  republican  character  upon 
the  constitution,  upon  the  Legisla- 
tive Body,  and  the  functions  of  the 
people.  The  qualification*  both  of 
the  electors  and  the  candidates  are 
altered :  both  the  great  councils  of 


tin-  nation,  and  the  preliminary  co~ 
mitia  of  the  hustings,  (  whirh.  by  th« 
way,  are  now  to  be  renewed  every 
five  years,)  are  to  be  thrown  open  to 
the  violence  of  youth.  Perhap-  the 
new  law,  in  re-pert  to  the  deputies, 
might,  for  itself,  have  been  a  prudent 
one;  but  the  violence  of  the  change, 
( >inking  from  forty  to  thirty  years,) 
the  suddenness,  and  the  season,  all 
mark  the  force  of  the  revolutionary 
feeling.  A  change  still  more  exten- 
sive in  the  pecuniary  qualification, 
which  is  only  not  carried  at  the  same 
moment,  in  consequence  of  a  strug- 
gle about  the  exact  point  of  the  de- 
pression, will,  at  the  next  election, 
probably  multiply  the  electors  in  a 
fourfold  proportion.  This  concur- 
rent change  will  give  effect  to  the 
other  change  in  the  age  of  the  elec- 
tors. For  the  existing  qualification 
in  property  would  not,  in  any  un- 
due extent,  have  been  found  in 
young  men  of  twenty-five.  Conse- 
quent upon  these  changes  will  be 
an  extension  of  the  Chamber  itself. 
And  thus  a  large  infusion  into  the 
Legislative  Body  of  needy  and  repub- 
lican men  will  soon  open  such  com- 
munication with  the  clubbists  and 
lower  democracy  of  France,  as  for- 
merly in  the  States  General  paved 
the  way  to  anarchy. 

Without  the  House  and  within, 
the  same  signs  are  abroad.  Banners 
are  already  displayed,  and  these  not 
the  transitory  ensigns  of  popular  tri- 
umph, but  the  official  banners  of  the 
commune  of  Paris,  bearing  the  old 
watchword — "  Liberty  and  Equali- 
ty .'"  The  title  of  Excellency,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  ministers  of  state,  has 
been  proscribed  by  a  public  order. 
Under  an  instinct  of  prudence,  the 
new  king  set  the  example  of  aban- 
doning the  external  honours  of  his 
station  ;  and  receives  the  applauses 
of  his  country  for  abjuring  those 
safeguards  of  rank,  which,  merely 
upon  a  principle  of  good  taste,  if 
any  thing  so  important  could  be  pla- 
ced on  so  inadequate  a  footing,  assu- 
redly upon  every  argument  of  good 
sense,  ought  to  encompass  toooe, 
under  whatever  name — of  king,  or 
consul,  or  president — who  represent 
the  majesty  of  the  nation.  It  is  na- 
tural that  a  roi  citoyen  should  wear 
such  a  spirit  of  manners,  which  in 


•   Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Rcvolution;  (Works,  vol.  v.   p.  111.) 
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him,  perhaps,  is  not  more  a  conces- 
sion to  the  temper  of  modern  France 
than  to  the  plain  and  unpretending 
character*  of  his  own  mind,  But 
these  manners,  as  they  argue  and 
proclaim,  will  inevitably  help  for- 
ward, the  tendencies  of  the  times. 

These  tendencies  run  headlong  in- 
to republicanism.  For  a  time,  the 
character  of  the  king  will  fall  in 
with  that  current.  But  a  period 
will  come,  when  he  will  and  must 
oppose  them.  For  if  he  is  a  plain 
man,  he  is  also  a  sincere  man,  and 
of  upright  intentions.  Had  there 
been  any  real  grievances  under  the 
two  last  Bourbons,  (setting  aside 
the  censorship  for  the  few  last  years, 
which,  if  we  will  deal  honestly,  was 
provoked  by  the  intemperance  and 
excesses  of  the  press,)  we  might 
seek  another  origin  for  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  nation.  As  it  is,  we  know 
and  lament  that  its  true  origin  was 
the  spirit  of  change  and  aspiring  de- 
mocracy in  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  a  determination  widely  spread 
to  obtain  a  stage  for  anti-social  and 
disorganizing  principles,  either  by 
war  or  by  civil  confusions,  which 
will  find  an  organ  and  an  opening  in 
the  late  revolution,  but  assuredly  no 
final  satisfaction.  To  this  spirit,  pro- 
moted by  the  infusion  of  young  blood 
into  the  national  deliberations,  every 
thing  will  be  thought  (as  it  truly  may 
be  thought)  to  have  been  done  upon 
too  narrow  a  basis.  Occasions  will 
be  sought  or  created  for  external 
quarrel ;  and  the  unquiet  spirit  of 
discontent  with  existing  institutions 
will  be  called  up  in  every  land  where 
civilization  enough  exists  to  allow  a 
birth  and  an  evolution  to  such  sym- 
pathies. Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves; the  French  are,  in  many  of 
the  elements  of  that  character,  a  no- 
ble people, — brave,  martial,  high-spi- 
rited, generous,  and  daily  becoming 
more  intelligent;  but  they  are  not 
eminently  a  wise  people ;  and,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  obstinate  insults  heaped 
upon  their  own  country  by  a  parti- 
cular set  of  journals  among  us,  they 
are  not  a  moral  people,  in  a  degree 
which  will  enable  them  to  withstand 


the  temptations  likely  to  unfold  them- 
selves. Meantime  it  is  notorious,  that 
a  class  of  English  writers,  the  most 
unprincipled  as  individuals,  some 
of  them  emphatically  proscribed  as 
"  scamps"  among  respectable  people, 
and  judging,  perhaps,  by  the  charac- 
ter of  their  own  associates,  have  for 
several  years  been  attacking  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  with  all  the  virulence  and 
sarcasm  in  their  power,  on  its  preten- 
sions to  a  higher  tone  of  morality. 
Sheer  spite  and  low-bred  insolence 
are  the  moving  forces  in  these  attacks. 
On  the  other  hand,  sounder  theorists, 
for  instance  the  late  Mr  Chenevix, 
conducted  th  e  attack  upon  the  French, 
perhaps,  with  too  much  asperity  and 
keenness.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
grant  that  the  French  are  improving, 
and  have  made  astonishing  steps  in 
advance  since  1789.  Growing  more 
comprehensive  and  liberal  in  their 
literary  sensibilities,  they  have  grown 
more  thoughtful ;  an  age  of  great 
struggles  and  great  events  has  had 
the  same  exalting  tendency ;  and 
growing  more  thoughtful,  with  more 
extended  sensibilities,  it  was  a  ne- 
cessity that  they  should  become  more 
of  a  moral  people.  As  proofs  of  the 
great  enlargement  in  the  French  in- 
tellectual tastes,  we  need  only  refer 
to  the  striking  revolution  on  the  Pa- 
risian stage  in  all  that  relates  to  Eng- 
lish acting  and  the  English  drama ; 
the  prevalence  for  some  years  back, 
and  the  general  toleration,  of  foreign 
poetry  appealing  to  the  higher  pas- 
sions ;  the  encouragement  of  Eng- 
lish and  German  literature,  and  even, 
of  Grecian  and  German  philosophy, 
in  its  most  mystical  parts.  For  illus- 
tration of  all  this,  the  reader  may 
consult  the  French  Globe,  a  journal 
conducted  by  the  friends  and  pupils 
of  Professor  Cousin.  Still,  with  all 
these  evidences  of  increasing  depth 
and  reflectiveness  of  character,  it 
will  be  long  before  a  solid  probity 
of  national  character,  such  as  belongs 
to  the  English  middle  orders,  a  pro- 
bity triumphant  over  the  temptations 
of  public  glory,  will  be  secured.  And 
surely,  of  the  writers  we  are  now  al- 
luding to,  who  insist  so  much  on  li- 


*  Mr  Brougham,  at  the  late  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  Yorkshire  election,  speaking 
of  the  new  king,  declared  that  "  a  man  more  unlike  a  prince  he  had  never  met  with." 
This  was  meant  as  pure  praise.  But  certainly,  at  the  present  era,  with  republican- 
ism so  powerfully  setting  in  through  every  organ  in  France,  a  worse  present  might 
be  conceived  to  the  country  than  a  sovereign  whose  Lias  lay  in  another  direction. 
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bcrty  as  a  previous  condition  for  the 
growth  of  all  public  virtue,  we  may 
demand— how  such  a  character  cou/t/ 
arise  in  a  people  who  have  been  so 
lone  inured  to  the  discipline  of  des- 
potism ?  Yet,  in  the  face  of  that  con- 
sideration, these  writers  have  been 
lately  pressing  upon  us  a  picture  of 
French  electioneering  contests,  as 
a  pure  scene  of  republican  virtue, 
and  therefore  as  an  opprobrium  to 
England.  \Vhat  is  the  answer  ?  In 
France,  the  purpose  was  to  overturn 
a  dynasty,  and  the  electors  were  sus- 
tained by  that  hope.  In  England,  for- 
tunately, the  contest  is  simply  be- 
tween Mr  This  and  Lord  That,  the 
utmost  result  in  any  possible  issue 
of  the  struggle  making  no  concei- 
vable difference  in  the  course  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  Why  should  a  poor  man 
be  "  virtuous"  on  such  an  inspira- 
ation  ? 

In  this  condition  of  French  virtue, 
the  king  is  not  strong  enough  to  con- 
trol the  appetites  of  the  mob  factions, 
if  they  should  succeed  in  forcing 
their  way  to  the  surface.  The  Per- 
riers,  the  Constants,  the  Dupins,  will 
then  be  weak  as  Roland  and  his  illus- 
trious wife  : — the  king  will  refuse  to 
obey  the  tide  of  popular  frenzy ;  pos- 
sibly one  of  his  own  sons,  under  the 
training  of  an  ultra-civic  education, 
may  be  found  fitted  to  take  his  place ; 
and  ai'ain  all  nations  will  be  sum- 
moned to  drink  from  the  vials  of  re- 
volutionary wrath. 

We  are  supposing  a  state  of  war. 
But  in  a  state  of  peaceful  and  unob- 
structed intercourse,  the  danger  will 
be  still  greater  for  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  for  some,  because  they  are  too 
near ;  for  others,  because  they  are 
stored  with  inflammatory  principles. 
Let  us  pass  them  rapidly  in  review. 

Germany,  from  its  situation,  power, 
and  high  condition  of  intellect,  stands 
first  in  all  considerations  of  Euro- 
pean danger  or  European  hopes.  No- 
thing can  be  conceived  so  anoma- 
lous as  the  aspect  which  it  presents. 
Like  the  realms  of  Chaos  and  ori- 
ginal Night,  in  which  all  the  princi- 
ples of  order  and  harmony  for  future 
worlds  were  struggling  for  mastery, 
as  mere  elements  of  uproar,  every 
university  in  the  land  affords  a  stage 


on  which  the  capital  interests  of  man, 
aa  a  social  being,  are  riven  up  to  the 
fury  of  dispute-is  and  tlu'ori-ts — ra- 
ving beyond  the  license  of  fever  and 
delirium ;  whilst  in  each  of  the 
"  haughty  schools,"  some  great  Doc- 
tor Seraphicus  or  Inexpugnabilis  pre- 
sides as  umpire  for  tbe  moment, 
like  "  the  anarch  old,"  and  "  by  de- 
cision more  embroils  the  fray."  A 
late  writer  of  that  country,  with  the 
best  means  for  computing  the  num- 
ber of  works  which  never  enter  into 
the  mess-catalogues  of  Leipsic,  has 
assured  us,  that,  two  years  ago,  there 
were  upwards  of  ten  thousand  new 
books  annually  thrown  into  the  are- 
na, a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
theories  of  society  and  political  in- 
stitutions, submitted  to  every  mode 
of  experiment  and  torture,  analysis 
and  combination.  All  modes  and 
questions  of  government  and  civil 
economy  are  tossed  into  the  crucible 
of  German  metaphysics ;  and  of  most 
of  these  reveries  it  is  fair  to  say,  that 
they  are  not  so  much  fitted  for  Uto- 
pia as  for  Laputa.  Their  violence  is 
often  on  a  level  with  their  extrava- 
gance :  and  falling  upon  the  combus- 
tible temperament  of  German  stu- 
dents, they  might  be  expected  to 
produce  insurrection  or  secret  con- 
spiracy. These  dangers,  however, 
have  hitherto  been  counteracted  by 
three  forces — first,  by  the  austerity 
of  the  German  governments ;  second- 
ly, by  the  vapoury  character  of  Ger- 
man enthusiasm,  which  exhausts  it- 
self in  showy  speculation ;  thirdly, 
by  the  peculiar  timidity  of  the  Ger- 
man populace  in  all  the  considerable 
towns.  Great  cities  there  are  only 
two  in  Germany;  but  even  there 
the  "  tame  villatic"  character  pre- 
vails. A  German  of  low  rank,  whe- 
ther young  or  old,  is  the  most  house- 
hold, quiet,  servile  animal  in  Europe. 
This  feature  in  German  society  was 
well  known  to  the  principal  officers 
under  Napoleon,  who  kept  in  perfect 
subordination,  by  a  single  file  of  mus- 
keteers, an  extent  of  district  which 
in  Spain  would  have  required  the 
superintendence  of  several  batta- 
lions. It  is  remarkable,  also,  that 
none  of  the  great  German  authors,* 
Goethe  in  particular,  ventured  to 


•  Arndt,  the  author  of  the  Geist  der  Zeiten,  never  came  forward  to  own  his  book, 
so  far  as  we  could  learn,  and  at  any  rate,  he  left  his  publisher,  Palm,  to  be  shot  as  his 
representative. 
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breathe  one  syllable  of  discontent 
against  Napoleon,  so  long  as  it  was 
an  act  of  courage  to  do  so.  Multi- 
tudes, indeed,  at  one  time,  stept 
out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  blus- 
tered both  in  prose  and  verse ;  but 
it  was  when  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
had  banished  the  enemy  beyond  the 
Rhine.  The  fact,  also,  that  in  so 
vast  a  country  as  Germany,  no  par- 
tisan warfare,  no  guerillas  arose,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  instance  of  Schill 
in  1809,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  illus- 
tration of  the  emasculated  character 
of  Germany,  both  Upper  and  Lower. 

Hence  it  is  true,  that  whilst  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  all 
ranks,  from  the  gentleman  down 
to  the  lowest  of  the  mob,  in  a  suffi- 
cient cause,  would  fight  with  equal 
spirit,  throughout  Germany  the  ex- 
citable classes  are  to  be  found  only 
in  the  middle  or  upper  classes.  Some 
of  these,  indeed,  as  the  burschen  of 
the  numerous  universities,  are  in  a 
permanent  state  of  inflammation ;  but 
whether  they  would  prove  as  pugna- 
cious in  a  real  civil  war,  like  that  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  as  in  their  fre- 
quent sham  duels  with  each  other,  is 
aa  questionable  as  whether  their  cou- 
rage and  patriotism  are  commensu- 
rate with  the  grossness  of  their  man- 
ners. In  one  point,  however,  un- 
doubtedly, the  tumults  of  Germany 
will  wear  a  character  even  more 
sanguinary  than  those  in  Paris.  There 
the  soldiery,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Swiss,  were  not  always  in  earnest. 
Generally  they  faltered,  and  acted 
with  indecision ;  sometimes  repelling 
the  people  actively  when  they  were 
pressed  upon  with  ferocious  energy  j 
but  again  resuming  a  defensive  pos- 
ture, or  a  posture  but  partially  offen- 
sive, as  their  assailants  recoiled.  In 
Germany,  if  conflicts  on  the  same 
principles  should  arise,  there  will  be 
no  forbearance  of  that  nature ;  so 
completely  is  the  patriotic  sympathy 
obliterated  in  the  lower  class,  by  the 
many  local  subdivisions  and  distinct 
governments  into  which  that  country 
is  splintered,  and  so  absolute  is  the 
mechanical  subjugation  of  the  sol- 
dier. 

However,  under  every  difficulty 
and  discouragement,  it  is  too  proba- 
ble that  great  troubles,  pregnant  with 
change  and  ruin  to  the  thrones  of 
central  Europe,  are  at  hand  in  Ger- 
many. Putting  Poland  out  of  the 


enquiry,  (as  a  Russian  appendage,) 
there  are  four  leading  kingdoms  iii 
this  vast  division  of  Christendom — 
Bavaria  and  Austria  in  Upper  (or 
south)  Germany — Saxony  and  Prus- 
sia in  Lower  (or  north)  Germany. 
The  sovereigns  of  these,  as  of  most 
German  states,  are  not  personally 
oppressive,  or  odious  to  their  sub- 
jects :  many,  indeed,  of  the  German 
princes  are  enlightened  and  ami- 
able men ;  and  it  may  be  said,  ge- 
nerally, that  they  have  improved 
greatly  within  the  last  forty  years. 
Previously  to  that  era,  the  picture 
which  the  Margravine  of  Bareuthhas 
drawn  of  her  father,  the  King,  horse- 
whipping the  princesses  ot  his  fa- 
mily, or  shooting  his  gentlemen  on 
the  large  scale — and  her  husband,  the 
Margrave,  pursuing  the  same  amuse- 
ments on  the  small  one — might  be 
taken  as  fair  representative  portraits 
of  the  ruffians  who  swayed  the  Ger- 
man sceptres. 

But  personal  merits  make  slight 
amends  for  institutions  in  many  in- 
stances cruelly  oppressive.  Nowhere 
is  there  a  more  mild  and  paternal 
prince  than  the  Emperor  of  Austria ; 
but  nowhere  is  the  popular  voice 
more  sternly  gagged,  or  the  oppres- 
sion more  absolute  in  every  branch  of 
the  fiscal  and  judicial  administration. 
Should  the  reservoir  once  burst,  in 
which  the  accumulated  grievances  of 
five  centuries  are  at  present  pain- 
fully confined,  Austria,  Bohemia, 
Northern  Italy,  will  be  simultaneous- 
ly deluged ;  turbulent  Hungary  will 
fall  away  from  the  empire ;  and,  with 
respect  to  Austria  in  particular,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  a  timid  people, 
caged  and  cabined  hitherto,  like  the 
lunatics  of  former  times,  in  chains  and 
darkness,  will  be  peculiarly  fero- 
cious, and  incapable  of  self-restraint, 
on  achieving  a  momentary  deliver- 
ance from  bonds.  The  Emperor  him- 
self might  perhaps  develope  new  fea- 
tures of  character,  of  perilous  provo- 
cation to  an  excited  populace,  on 
finding  himself,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  surrounded  no  longer  by  an 
awe-struck  population,  dutiful  as  the 
menial  servants  of  a  nobleman,  but  by 
insolent  and  raging  malecontents,  de- 
manding— not  the  donations  of  elee- 
mosynary bounty,  descending  from 
those  who  had  no  experience  of  the 
real  operation  and  pressure  of  their 
grievances— but  rights  and  immu- 
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nities  fatal  to  the  tenure  of  his  em- 


pire. 

Bavaria  is  the  last  country  from 
which  an  original  movement  of  in- 
surrection is  to  be  expected.  The 
kin^,  when  prince  royal,  was  popu- 
lar in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  In  im: 
a  truly  enlightened  man,  with  inten- 
tions thoroughly  patriotic,  he  has  im- 
proved the  condition  of  his  people, 
and  discerned  the  signs  of  the  times, 
so  far  as  was  possible  for  an  eye 
looking  downwards  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  throne.  A  popular  influ- 
ence, however,  more  fully  sustained 
by  the  reaction  upon  Bavaria  of  the 
tumults  which  can  hardly  fail  to  arise 
in  neighbouring  countries,  will  as- 
suredly discover  wants  not  visible  to 
the  most  benignant  king.  Such  re- 
forms have,  iii  that  favoured  land,  a 
chance  for  being  pacific. 

In  Saxony  and  Prussia  it  is  that 
we  may  look  for  a  fiery  struggle. 
The  government  in  both  is  stern  and 
military;  the  jealousy  mutual  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  people ;  and 
the  diffusion  of  political  knowledge 
prodigious,  in  spite  of  every  discoun- 
tenance from  the  public  authorities, 
(from  the  Court  of  Dresden,  in  par- 
ticular, a  discountenance  which  is 
continually  increasing  in  harshness.) 
The  intelligent  population  of  these 
lands,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
sustained  by  vindictive  feelings, 
gloomily  cherished  for  sixteen  years, 
as  well  as  by  the  animating  hopes  of 
freedom.  They  conceive  that  pro- 
mises Avere  made  to  them  at  the 
time  of  the  great  coalition  in  1814, 
as  bribes  to  their  cordial  co-operation 
in  the  service  of  those  days.  That  was 
a  service  upon  which  kings  and  their 
people  embarked  with  an  equal  in- 
terest; and  it  is  well  known,  that  in 
the  enquiry  which  afterwards  set- 
tled the  general  claims,  considera- 
tions were  granted  to  each  crown  in 
the  ratio  of  the  efforts  made.  I'pon 
this  arrangement  the  sovereigns  car- 
ried off  the  whole  rewards,  though 
some  share  was  confessedly  due  to 
their  subjects.  That  was  to  have 
been  redeemed  by  the  performance 
of  their  liberal  engagements,  which 
as  yet  have  been  blankly  disowned, 
or  disingenuously  evaded.  A  day  of 
vengeance  has  been  long  looked  to  ; 
secret  societies,  with  the  view  of  for- 
warding that  event,  under  a  disguise 
of  misleading  names,  have  been  c-\- 
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tfii-ively  formed;  many  preparations 
have  been  made.  We  must  not  de- 
ceive ourselves ;  the  contagion  of  the 
scenes  in  Paris — the  power  of  the 
example — the  overwhelming  success 
— the  frenzy  of  the  joy — the  thunder- 
ing applause  reverberated  from  Eng- 
land, will  overset  all  restraint  *  of 
prudence;  and  if  the  strongest  mili- 
tary, demonstrations,  on  the  part  of 
the  Prussian  government,  do  not 
overawe  the  movement,  there  will  be 
an  immediate  explosion  in  that  quar- 
ter of  Europe.  The  newspapers  have 
given  us  an  article,  under  the  date  of 
Maestricht,  which  professes  to  be  a 
cabinet  order  from  Berlin,  abjuring 
all  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
France,  and  allowing  a  free  course 
to  the  expression  or  public  opinion 
along  the  line  of  the  Prussian  fron- 
tiers. This  article,  though  generally 
accredited  by  the  journals,  foreign 
and  domestic,  wears  some  appear- 
ance of  forgery.  Supposing  it  to  be 
authentic,  what  a  concession  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  as  contrasted  with 
the  policy  pursued  by  Prussia  forty 
years  ago  !  What  a  proclamation  of 
her  panic ! 

Still  more  perilously  situated  are 
the  Netherlands.  So  many  ties  of 
neighbourhood,  familiar  use  of  the 
French  language,  and  old  political 
connexions,  unite  the  Low  Countries 
with  France, that  it  will  require  some- 
thing stronger  than  the  Orange  scep- 
tre to  repress  the  progress  of  the  new 
opinions.  Wherever  the  Rhine  Hows, 
we  venture  to  predict,  that  within 
eighteen  months  this  great  river  will 
water  a  country  changed,  or  chan- 

¥'ng,  in  the  spirit  of  its  institutions, 
he  cabinets  of  the  continent  are 
all  in  one  and  the  same  perplexing 
dilemma ;  resisting  the  freest  inter- 
course with  France,  and  the  most 
liberal  expression  of  sympathy  with 
France,  they  fall  at  once  into  an  an- 
gry collision  with  the  fermenting  po- 
pular enthusiasm — a  collision  which 
is  not  unlikely  to  anticipate  the  very 
crisis  they  fear,  in  seeking  to  prevent 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  to  allow  un- 
limited indulgence  to  every  city  that 
may  choose  to  bandy  compliments 
and  congratulations  with  the  com- 
mune of  Paris,  is  really  nothing  else 
than  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
revolution,  under  the  tacit  sanction 
of  government.  States  like  England, 
free  for  ages,  are  privileged  excep- 
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tions :  England,  with  the  ease  and 
carelessness  which  belong  to  robust 
health,  can  stand  the  shock  of  wild 
republican  ebullitions  at  dinner  par- 
ties, or  other  scenes  of  public  display. 
But  the  raw  and  undisciplined  king- 
doms of  the  continent  will  make  a 
fearful  inauguration  of  their  new- 
born hopes,  if  they  are  permitted  to 
build  upon  a  revolution  which  will 
teach  them  that  the  French  char-' 
ter  of  1814  was  not  sufficient  in  its 
concessions  for  the  demands  of  ra- 
tional freedom. 

Of  Southern  Europe  we  speak  with 
more  reserve.  Those  countries  are 
under  powerful  political  influences, 
but  mixed  and  self-counteracting. 
Misrule  assists  the  cause  of  revo- 
lution far  and  wide  in  Italy,  and  ab- 
solute disorganization  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  On  the  other  hand,  Po- 
pish bigotry,  to  an  extent  unknown 
in  Austria  or  Bavaria,  throughout 
Spain,  and  very  much  in  Portugal, 
throws  its  undivided  force  into  the 
opposite  scale.  Personal  questions, 
in  some  instances,  interfere  to  dis- 
turb the  calculation  still  further ;  and 
few  prudent  men  would  attempt  to 
predict  the  course  of  events  for  six 
consecutive  months.  The  Carlists 
in  Spain,  put  down  with  so  much 
difficulty  two  years  ago,  are  again 
moving.  The  mercantile  and  libe- 
ral faction  in  Oporto,  and  elsewhere, 
are  again  putting  out  their  feelers. 
Emissaries  of  revolt  will  be  conti- 
nually teasing  the  coasts  of  the  whole 
Peninsula ;  and  the  grievous  defect 
of  personal  respectability  in  thereign- 
ing  sovereigns  offers  an  encourage- 
ment to  such  attempts.  In  North- 
ern Italy,  perhaps  the  constitutional 
languor  of  the  natives  will  yield  at 
length  to  the  double  excitement  from 
France  and  from  Gemany.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  final  tendency  of 
the  many  schisms  in  both  Peninsu- 
las, one  thing  is  perfectly  certain — 
that  a  long  series  of  new  and  fierce 
distractions  will  be  the  immediate 
portions  of  these  harassed  (and  of 
the  Western  Peninsula  we  may  say — 
exhausted)  countries. 

These  prospects  are  important  to 
us  at  any  rate — they  become  a  thou- 
sand times  more  important  in  their 
relation  to  our  domestic  evils.  On 
these,  and  the  menaces  they  present, 
we  would  say  a  few  words.  It  is 
the  hackneyed  artifice  of  political 


writers,  either  out  of  party  violence, 
as  a  trick  of  rhetoric,  or  by  way  of 
stimulating  attention,  to  speak  of  the 
country  as  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  as 
though  a  mighty  empire  could  so 
easilyreceive  an  impulse  of  thatmag- 
nitude  from  the  errors  of  some  one 
individual,  or  of  a  single  transitory 
cabinet.  Extravagancies  of  that  kind 
are  disdained  by  men  of  sense.  And 
we  have  little  need  of  hyperbole, 
where  the  grave  realities  before  us 
are  more  than  sufficiently  alarming. 
The  waters  of  the  great  abyss  are 
again  abroad :  One  deep  is  calling 
to  another — trepidation  and  panic 
are  spreading  over  the  thrones  of 
Europe  :  the  friends  of  real  liberty 
are  perplexed,  and  uncertain  of  the 
course  before  them :  no  William  Pitt 
is  at  hand  to  guide  us ;  no  "  great 
leading  angel"  arises  to  dictate  the 
destinies  of  Europe;  nor  could  a 
second  Pitt  avail  us  in  an  age  which 
would  not  brook  the  harsh  temper 
of  his  imperetorial  policy.  We  de- 
pend, therefore,  upon  the  hope  of  mo- 
deration in  the  present  French  demo- 
cracy, not  upon  any  resources  of  our 
own,  in  the  event  of  that  hope  failing. 
We  rely,  it  seems,  upon  the  mutable 
populace  of  Paris;  and, if  they  should 
deceive  us,  we  are  without  compass 
or  anchor.  Yet  in  this  state  of  ac- 
knowledged uncertainty,  we  hear  one 
uniform  shout  of  exultation  ascend- 
ing from  men  of  every  party — Whigs, 
Tories,  Bigots,  Liberals,  Radicals, 
and  Subscribers  to  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance! 

Fatal,  if  it  should  prove  irretrieva- 
ble, and  most  memorable  in  any  case, 
is  the  dissolution  of  party  connexions, 
and  the  obligations  which  grew  upon 
them,  within  the  three  last  years.  No 
longer  period  than  that  has  been 
found  sufficient  to  unknit  whatso- 
ever it  was  the  subtle  policy  of  our 
ancestors,  sagacious  at  least  as  poli- 
ticians, to  bind  into  fixed  combina- 
tions. Mr  Canning's  apostasy,  fol- 
lowed afterwards  by  many  lesser 
apostasies,  was  the  first  great  shat- 
tering blow  to  the  separate  cohesion 
of  Whigs  and  Tories.  What  insula- 
ted fragments  might  remain  of  either 
party,  still  clinging  to  some  unity  of 
principle  and  action,  received  a  se- 
cond and  final  blow  from  the  general 
apostasy  of  the  late  wicked  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion. In  illustration  of  this,  \ve  copy 
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a  few  lines  from  the  letter  of  a  friend, 
wh<»  had  been  absent  for  about  two 
years  from  England : — 

"  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  strikes  me  so 
much,  during  these  five  weeks  that  I 
have  been  in  London,  as  the  prodigious 
revolution  in  the  tone  of  political  leaders 
— those  even  that  preserve  their  honesty. 
In  the  Standard,  which  seems  to  be 
iilmiit  the  ablest  of  the  London  papers,  I 
see  things  daily  that  two  years  ago  would 
have  stamped  any  man  a  radical.  For- 
merly, you  and  I,  and  all  of  our  party, 
pursued  a  policy  with  regard  to  att  th'e 
proposals  of  the  radical  party,  such  as  the 
honest  men  in  a  king's  ship  pursue  to- 
wards mutineers.  They  resist  them  :  and 
even  when  the  mutineers  talk  sense,  they 
resist  them,  because  else  they  would  be 
strengthening  the  mutineers  against  the 
king's  officer*.  At  length,  however,  the 
.ship  has  gone  on  shore  ;  the  captain  is 
killed,  the  officers  are  drowned,  or  missing, 
except  a  midshipman  or  two  who  bear  no 
commission,  and  the  mutineers  are  indi- 
vidually the  most  respectable  of  the  sur- 
vivors. In  this  situation  we  consult  for 
the  common  safety ;  and,  of  course,  we 
"listen  to  any  man,  mutineer  or  not,  nay, 
to  the  ringleader  of  the  mutineers,  ac- 
cording as  what  he  says  is  rational  and 
hopeful.  Such  I  imagine  to  be  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  defunct  parties  of 
Whig  and  Tory.  And  in  that  way  only 
-am  I  able  to  explain  the  continued  radi- 
calisms of  our  friends.  They  are  set 
loose  from  all  restraints  of  duty  to  their 
party,  whom  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
serve,  because  they  have  split  into  a  thou- 
sand fractions,  and  recombined  with  all 
sorts  of  aliens,  runaways,  and  vagabonds 
like  themselves." 

Thus  far  our  friend,  whose  obser- 
vation of  the  phenomena  is  true  to 
the  case  which  public  life  now  exhi- 
bits, and  his  explanation  natural. 

Yet  we  hear  continually  some 
foolish  voice  raised  in  triumph  on  the 
extinction  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  A 
single  reflection  upon  the  theory  of 
our  constitution  will  satisfy  us  that 
this  triumph  is  founded  in  folly. 
Philosophically  speaking,  neither 
Whigs  nor  Tories,  taken  separately, 
express  the  truth  of  our  constitution 
— but  both  in  combination.  They 
are  the  antagonist  forces  of  the 
Knirli-li  constitution,  as  necessary  to 
each  other  as  the  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces  in  another  system, 
which  by  mutual  hostility  produce 
an  equilibrium,  and  a  uniform  mo- 
tion, that  could  not  otherwise  have 


resulted.     When  Mr  Fox,  therefore, 
look  as  the  thesis  for  his  projected 
History  of  our  Revolution — tke  justi- 
fication of  tit  i-  \ \  'It  iij  i>arty — meaning 
that  they,  and  not  the  Tories,  were 
right  and  consistent  in  that  great 
effort  of  wisdom, — he   totally  mis- 
conceived   the    philosophy    of    the 
case  ;  since  neither  Whig  principles 
nor  Tory  principles  prevailed  in  that 
measure,  as  in  opposition   to  each 
other ;  but  the  two  parties  met  in 
equilibria  ;  and  the  Revolution  be- 
longed equally  to  both.      To  one 
party  is  confided  the  conservative 
charge  of  the  popular  powers — to 
the  other  of  the  powers  of  the  crown. 
Either  party,  insulated,  would  repre- 
sent   an  abortion ;    both  together, 
make  up  the  total  constitution.   But 
it  was  wisely  arranged  in  the  prac- 
tice   of    our   forefathers,    that,    by 
consigning  the  two  opposite  func- 
tions of  the  constitution  to  two  differ- 
ent organs — Whigs  and  Tories, — a 
life  and  a  passionate  justice  should 
be  secured  to  the  support  of  each, 
which   would  droop  and   fall   into 
languor  or  inequality,  supposing  that 
one  and  the  same  mind  were  charged 
with   the  defence  of  two  opposite 
principles.     One  man,  from   com- 
plexional  differences  of  mind,  has  a 
keener  sensibility  to  the  regal  rights 
— another  to  the  rights  of  the  people. 
And  upon  these  elementary  distinc- 
tions which  constituted  the  original 
meaning  of  Whig  and  Tory,  grew,  or 
sometimes  accidentally  supervened, 
other  distinctions  which  stood  in  no 
necessary  relation  to  the  character- 
istic principles  of  either,  but  which 
(equally  with  such  as  did)  promo- 
ted the  public  service.     Thus,  for 
example,  the  Tories  opposed  Napo- 
leon ;  the  Whigs  patronised  him.  The 
Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  patroni- 
sed the  Spanish  cause;  the  Whirrs 
opposed  it.     In  neither  case  did  the 
political  feelings  grow  at  all  upon 
the  stock  of  Whig  or  Tory  princi- 
ples— but  upon  the  accidental  posi- 
tion of  the  Whigs,  as  a  party  out  of 
office,  to  the  Tories  as  a  party  then 
in  administration.  In  other  instances, 
it  often  happened  that  the  differ- 
ences had  more  a  reference  to  the  ori- 
ginal distinctions  of  the  two  parties. 
But,  in  any  case,  this  division  of 
parties  cast  the  parts  in  the  public 
drama,  distributed  the  business,  and 
organized  the   functions   of  public 
12 
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life.  No  other  possible  arrangement 
could  so  effectually  provide  for  the 
hearty  and  vigorous  administration 
of  the  national  interests  as  this  which 
is  now  so  unwisely  abandoned.  And 
if  it  should  be  argued  that  the  same 
substantial  division  of  parties  still  pre- 
vails, though  abandoning  the  names 
of  Whig  and  Tory,  this  were  to  boast 
a  mere  verbal  change,  which  would 
be  childish  indeed.  But  it  is  most 
evident  to  every  observer  that  it  is 
not  so ;  since  the  vile  apostasy 
of  the  late  vile  House  of  Commons, 
there  was  (as  there  must  always  be) 
a  distinction  of  members  as  in  and 
out  of  office ;  but  there  the  distinc- 
tion ceased.  You  could  not  even 
distinguish  them  as  Ministerial  and 
Anti-ministerial ;  for  he  who  opposed 
Ministers  to-day,  perhaps  gave  them 
his  vote  to-morrow.  Nay,  as  we  now 
learn  by  the  manifesto  of  the  parties 
themselves,  one  weighty  division  of 
his  late  Majesty's  Opposition,  through 
the  whole  of  last  session,  gave  their 
support  to  the  Minister,  in  the  teeth 
of  their  own  convictions,  out  of  sheer 
pity  for  his  imbecility,  (perhaps,  al- 
so, out  of  some  lingering  hopes  for 
themselves.)  In  reality,  party  com- 
binations, on  any  broad  public  prin- 
ciples, having  been  broken  by  pub- 
lic profligacy,  are  in  a  condition  which 
scarcely  allows  of  their  restoration. 
Casual  and  momentary  cohesions  for 
private  purposes,  and  on  no  one  prin- 
ciple whatever, — resembling  the 
shifting  pillars  of  sand  in  the  Great 
Desert,  which  mould  and  unmould 
themselves  as  restlessly  as  northern 
lights,  unable  to  maintain  their  con- 
sistency for  two  successive  minutes — 
such  are  the  fractionary  and  crumb- 
ling elements  from  which  the  public 
service  is  to  be  furnished.  And  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  of  the  late 
House  of  Commons,  the  majority  was 
united  by  no  one  principle  of  con- 
nexion, except  the  perfidious  violation 
of  the  only  great  principle  they  had 
ever  professed.  Yes!  too  lament- 
ably true  it  is,  that  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion was  carried,  not  by  accession  of 
strength  to  the  Whigs,  but  by  de- 
sertion of  those  who  used  to  call 
themselves  Tories.  Hence  the  union 
of  all  parties  in  expressing  their  scorn 
of  these  men.  Hence  Mr  Brougham 
has  lately  assured  us,  that  they  would 
just  as  readily  have  voted  the  other 
way,  had  the  Minister  directed  them : 
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so  much  do  those  ever  hate  the  trai- 
tors who  prize  the  treason.  Hence 
also  the  single  effort  of  public  senti- 
ment through  the  late  elections  has 
been  towards  those  unworthy  trai- 
tors. For  a  reason  which  it  would  not 
be  decorous  to  allude  to  more  parti- 
cularly, as  also  on  account  of  the  im- 
becility of  the  Ministry,  it  has  been  ge- 
nerally felt  by  the  nation,  that  any 
new  Parliament  at  this  time  might 
have  several  chances  for  proving  a 
short  one.  For  this  reason,  few  per- 
sons would  go  any  great  lengths  in 
expensive  contests ;  and  the  elections 
generally  were  of  the  very  tamest 
character.  Yet,  in  a  single  set  of 
cases,  there  has  been  an  exception : 
wheresoever  one  of  the  traitors  has 
appeared,  he  has  been  a  marked  man. 
Witness  the  seven  members  of  the 
Peel  family  (five  Peels,  Deny  Daw- 
son,  and  the  Dean  of  York)  who  have 
all  been  trampled  under  foot  by  pub- 
lic scorn,  no  family  having  ever  sus- 
tained so  much  public  humiliation 
at  one  time — "  Into  what  depth  thou 
seest,  from  what  height  fallen."  From 
the  same  cause  it  has  happened,  that 
the  few  real  Whigs  and  Tories  faith- 
ful to  their  principles,  have  come,  by 
comparison  with  so  many  traitors, 
to  look  upon  each  other  with  mutual 
esteem,  and  have  even  approximated 
to  a  Parliamentary  union. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  parties,  their 
justification,  and  their  present  con- 
dition, as  topics  of  especial  interest 
and  application  to  the  great  subject 
before  us.  Hence,  reverting  to  the 
difficulty  we  stated,  we  can  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  all  parties,  and, 
amongst  them,  even  Tories,  in  the 
present  relaxation  of  their  principles, 
have  united  to  applaud  the  great  Re- 
volution of  Paris,  of  which  some  fea- 
tures are  so  suspicious,  and  the  con- 
sequences as  yet  so  indeterminate 
and  so  illimitable.  Hence  we  per- 
ceive why  so  much  thoughtless  inr 
dignation  has  been  poured  out  upon 
a  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
which  discusses  M.  Cottu's  project 
of  a  Dictatorship  in  France ;  a  paper 
in  which  we,  who  profess  ourselves 
champions  of  civil  liberty  as  it  ex- 
ists in  Great  Britain,  can  perceive 
much  seasonable  wisdom,  and  no- 
thing that  is  inconsistent  with  our 
constitution,  provided  the  writer  had 
more  clearly  explained  himself  up- 
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on  the  possibility  of  reconciling  his 
-chemes  with  the  king's  oaths. 

Hence  also  we  explain  some  other 
phenomena,  else  unaccountable,  in 
the  public  meetings  of  the  day ;  in 
particular,  the  rashness  with  which 
men  of  judgment  and  cautious  poli- 
tics have  prejudged  the  merits  of  a 
revolution  so  imperfectly  unfolded. 
Three  years  ago  they  would  have 
acted  under  a  more  vigilant  sense  of 
responsibility  to  known  and  authen- 
tic parties.  At  present,  out  of  Par- 
liament as  within  it,  each  man  stands 
upon  his  separate  and  momentary 
views  of  political  expediency,  which 
are  often  as  mutable  as  they  are  in- 
sulated and  detached  from  all  deli- 
berate principles. 

But  anxiety  for  the  future,  at 
this  tremendous  epoch,  swallows  up 
nil  other  considerations ;  and  our 
thoughts  continually  revert  to  the 
miserable  and  fragmentary  state  of 
parties  among  us,  more  for  what  it 
nodes  than  what  it  explains;  for  the 
fearful  dangers  which  it  augurs,  than 
for  the  mysteries  which  it  interprets. 
Peelings  of  nothing  less  than  awe 
subdue  us,  when  we  consider  to  what 
hands  the  Parliamentary  management 
of  this  overwhelming  interest  will  be 
confided,  for  perhaps  the  decisive 
period  of  its  progress.  Within  the 
walls  of  Parliament  there  is  even  less 
cohesion,  or  discipline  of  mutual  sup- 
port and  concert,  than  without.  For 
if  men  outside  the  House  have  lost 
their  old  Parliamentary  leaders,  and 
their  most  authentic  monitors  on  the 
constitutional  boundaries  of  political 
distinctions,  at  least  they  have  no 
such  reasons,  as  many  inside  have 
created  for  themselves,  to  forget  their 
principles.  Ministers,  who  have  hi- 
therto existed  by  sufferance  and  the 
forbearance  of  their  antagonists,  and 
who,  if  they  are  to  keep  their  places 
for  another  session,  must  now  be  as 
obsequious  to  the  prevailing  passions 
of  the  land,  as  they  are  despotic  in 
their  wishes ;  representatives  of  the 
nation,  without  union,  plans,  or  lead- 
ers ;  trembling  before  their  constitu- 
ents, trembling  before  the  journals 
of  Europe,  trembling  before  the  or- 
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gans  of  democrnry  and  the  tribunal* 
of  liberalism  in  London  and  Paris ; 
— such  are  the  men  who  will  eventu- 
ally be  called  upon  to  div -ii^s  and  to 
protect  the  solemn  Interests  that  are 
staked  upon  this  revolution.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  voice  of  the 
English  Parliament,  if  it  could  be 
hoped  that  it  would  be  firmly  and 
powerfully  expressed  in  behalf  of 
moderate  counsels  and  the  rights  of 
every  party.  But  the  timid  politi- 
cian is  rarely  just;  and  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  expected  that  the  same  men,  or 
nearly  so,  who  lately  betrayed  the 
ancient  guarantees  of  their  own  do- 
mestic constitution,  will  contend 
with  fidelity  and  earnestness  for  the 
revolutionary  guarantees  which  are 
now  become  necessary  for  Europe. 
Meantime,  whatever  becomes  of 
these  great  interests,  to  which  we 
shall  return  at  intervals  during  the 
awful  times  which  are  preparing  for 
us  all — as  citizens  of  a  magnanimous 
nation,  we  point  the  public  indigna- 
tion to  the  atrocious  spirit  in  winch 
two  or  three  of  the  London  journals 
have  endeavoured  to  awaken  a  -pi- 
nt of  ruffian  inhospitality  and  insult 
toward  the  a?ed  Charles  X.,  and  the 
illustrious  ladies,  as  innocent  as  they 
are  unhappy,  \vho  bear  him  company 
in  his  exile.  One  journal  has  coolly 
proposed  to  deny  "  a  shilling"  to 
purchase  bread  for  the  family,  or  a 
retreat  for  their  aitiictions.  Another 
has  pushed  its  brutality  farther,  and 
has  called  upon  the  people,  of  Paris 
to  consign  their  venerable  Prince  to 
the  "  pillory"  and  the  "  scourge  .'" 
Even  the  toasts  given  at  some  of  the 
public  dinners,  though  less  unfeel- 
ing, have  been  violent  and  sangui- 
nary. We  are  certain  that  the  gene- 
rous in  France,  as  well  as  in  England, 
would  wish  to  spare  even  the  crimi- 
nal ministers  any  heavier  punish- 
ment than  exile  for  life.  As  to  the 
royal  family,  they  are  consecrated  by 
misfortunes  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  of 
feeling.  In  both  the  revolutions  of 
France  some  of  them  were  the  ear- 
liest sacrifices.  Would  to  God  we 
could  believe— they  were  destined 
to  be  the  last ! 
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Brevet      Capt.  Archer,  of  45  F.  Maj.  in  the  Ar- 
my 15  June  1850 
R.H.Gds.  Hon.  G.  W.  W.  Macdonald,  Cor.  by 
purchase,  vice  Hon.  F.  H.  Ongley, 
ret.  3  March 
1  Dr.  Gds.  Lt.  Warrington,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Bt.  Lt.  Col.  Clements,  ret.      8  June. 
Cor.  Collingwood,  Lt.  do. 
C.  Kelson,  Cor.  do. 

4  Lt.  Mayow,  Adj.  vice  Storey,  res.  Adj. 

only  do. 

5  Lt.  Knox,  from  88  F.  Lt.  vice  Martin, 

h.  p.  rec.  difT.  15  do. 

6  Lt.  Porter,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Scar- 

lett, prom.  11  do. 

Lt.  Jones,  Capt.  by  purch,  vice  Brymer, 

ret.  12  do. 

Cor.  Turner,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Porter 

lido. 

Brown,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Jones 

12  do. 

W.  J.  Campbell,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Turner  11  do. 

J.  Johnston,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Brown 

12  do. 

7  Maj.  Claike,  Lt.  Col.  by  purch.  vice 

Hancox,  ret.  11  do. 

Capt.  Gowdie,  Maj.  do. 

Lt.  Bolton,  Capt.  do. 

Cor.  Le  Marchant,  Lt.  do. 

2d  Lt.  Cunynghame,  from  S7  F.  Cor.  do. 

1  Dr.         Capt.  Ainslic,    from  h.  p.  Capt.   vice 

Hibbert,  exeh.  rec.  diff.  29  do. 

2  Cor.  Forde,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Carne- 

gie, prom.  8  do. 

G.  Gordon,  Cor.  .  ilo. 

4  Cor.  Scott,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  Wes- 

ton,  prom.  do. 

B.  II.  Hlake,  Cor.  do. 

G.  Maude,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Ellis, 

prom.  1 1  do. 

C  Lt.  Col.  Lord  G.  Lennox,  from  h.  p. 

Unatt.  Lt.  Col.  vice   Keene,   7  Dr. 

15  do. 

Cor.  Arkwright,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Ar- 
buthnott,  prom.  25  do. 

M'Mahon,  from  16  Dr.  Cor.    do. 

7  Lt.  Col.  Keane,  from  6  Dr.  Lt.  Col.  vice 

Sir  J.  J.  Fraser,  Bait.  h.  p.  rec.  diff. 

15  do. ' 

II.  H.  Kitchener,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 
Eyre,  ret.  29  do. 

14  Cor.  Griffiths,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Max- 

well, prom.  11  do. 

H.  A.  Lock  hart.  Cor.  do. 

Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Edw.  Kerrison,  Bl.  Col. 

vice  Sir  J.  O.   Vandeleur,   16   Dr. 

18  do. 

Cor.  and  Adj.  Leary,  Ilk.  of  Lt.  29  do. 

15  'Cor.  Salmond,    Adj.  vice  Blyth,  res. 

Adj.  only  do. 

Lt.  (Jen.  Sir  J.  O.  Vandeleur,  K.C.B. 

from  H  Dr.  Col.  vice  Field  Marshal 

Karl  Harcoiirt,  dead  18  do. 

Gavin,    Lt.  vice  Simpson,    ret. 

14  Oct.  1829 

Wardroper,   Lt.  by  purch.   vice 

Neale,  prom.  15  June  18iO 

W.  Wilmer,  Cor.  do. 

Cor.   Bonham,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Al- 
exander, prom.  25  do. 
W.  A.  Sweetman,  Cor.  do. 
W.  Brocks,  Cor.  vice  M'Mahon,  C  Dr. 

Cr.  Gds.    Qua.  Mast.  Serg.  J.  Lilley,  Qua.  Masr' 

vice  Colquhoun,  full  p.  8  do. 

Ens.  anil  Lt.  Houston,  Lt.  and  Capt.  by 

purch.  vice  J.  T.  Perceval,  ret.  H  do, 
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Gr.  Gds.     Ens.  and  Lt.  Rickets,  Lt.  and  Capt.  by 

purch.  vice  StClair,  ret.  29  June,  1830 

2d  Lt.  Spottiswoode,  from  Rifle  B.  En?. 

and  Lt.  by  purch.  d.-. 

G.    Campbell,   Ens.  aud  LI.  by  purch. 

vice  Houston  11  do. 

En^.  Rcynardson,  from  C8  F.  Ens.  and" 

Lt.  by  purch.  vice  I/on.  G.  11.  Ong-. 

ley,  ret.  12  do." 

Lt.  and  Adj.  Torrens,  Capt.         li.'  do. 

Ens.  and  Lt.  Hon.  C.  J.  F.  Stanley,  Lt. 

and  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Marquis  of 

Titchfielc!,  ret.  18  do, 

Hon.  R.  Bruce,  Ens.  and  Lt.  do. 

Cold.Gds.  F.  Halkett.'Ens.  and  Lt.  by  purch.  vice 

Lord  M.  W.  Graham,  prom.      11  do. 

Bt.  Maj.  Cowcl,  Capt.  and  Lt.  Col.  vice 

Barrow,  h.  p.  15  do. 

Ens.  Pringle,  Lt.  and  Capt.  do. 

Hi  Dent,  Ens.  and  Lt,  do. 

3  F.  Gds.  Ens.  and  Lt.  Knox,  Lt.  and  Capt.  by 

purch.  vice  Hun.'M.  H.  Ongley,  ret. 

da. 

R.  D.  Willan,  Ens.  and  Lt.  do. 

Ens.  and  Lt.  Burton,  Lt.  and  Capt.  Ly 

purch.  vice  Keppel,  ret.  2!)  do. 

Fitz  Roy,  from  -13  F.  Ens.  aud  Lt. 

by  purch.  '  do,-'    • 

1  F.  Humphreys,  Ens.  vice  Cathrow, 

<lead  8  do. 

F.  Nicholson,  Ens.  vice  Dcnhamc,  5.5 

2  Hosp.  Assist.  Hunter,  Assist.  Surg.  vice 

Poole,  dead  1  .5  do. 

3  Lt.  Mackie,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Uiair, 

ret.  5  Oct.  1«29 

Ens.  Whittan,  from  13  F.  Lt.  do.' 

White,  Adj.  vice  Mackie  do. 

Lt.  Barr,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Cour- 

taync,  ret.  11  June  183!) 

Ens.- Beets,  from  29  F.  Lt.  by  purch. 

vice  Barr,  prom.  •      15  do. 

6  Lt.  Morden,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Gal- 

•wey,  ret.  8  do. 

Ens.  Home,  Lt.  dt». 

F.  Bristow,  Ens.  do. 

7  Ens.  Mildmay,  from  10  F.  Lt.  by  purch. ' 

vice  Lord  E.  Thynne,  ret..  do.  • 

Capt.  Farquharson,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  ' 

Bell,  pruin.  .  29  d.». 

Lt.  La  Touche,  Capt.  by  purch.  do. 
Ens.  Coltman,  h.  p.  Lt.  by  purch.  do. 

8  H.  Lomax,   Ens.   vice  Clark,   fi'J   F.' 

13  do.- 

Assist.  Surg.  Fraser,  from  h.  p.  1<>3  F\ ' 
Assist.  Surg.  IMilo.  - 

Ens.  and  Adj-  Whitty,  Lt.  V:>  do. 

9  Lt.  Bathurst,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  St 

John,  ret.  lido. 

Ens.  Heron,  Lt.  do.. 

J.  Hosken,  Ens.  dr. 

G.  W.   O;;ilvie,  Ens.  by  purch.  viie 
Milne,  ret.  1.5  do. 

J.  W.  Kobinson,  Ens.  do... 

10  E.  R.  White,  Ens.bypurch.  viop  Mild- 

may,  7  F.  H  do. . 

S.  B.  W.  Wynyard,  Ens.  vice  Ho;;ry- 
man,  <;.'  F.  "  15  do. 

12  Lt.  Dunn,  Adj.  vice  Clarke,  res..  Adj.  ,;•-- 

only  15  do. 

13  Ens.   Keating,    from  £3  F.  Lt.   rice 

Krefiing,  55  F.  12  do. 

C.  J.  Carter,  Ens.  vice  Dunne,  18  F. 

18  do 

Ens.    Edwards,    Lt.    ty    purch.   vice 

Blackwell,  pram.  23  dr. 

Rob.  Geo.  Hughes,  Eir.  by  purch.  do  , 

16  Kns,  Mundy,  from  47  F.  9  May 
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16  F.  En*.  Whittakor,  Lt  vice  Alexander, 

dead  9  May  1830 

17  Assist  Surg.  Newton,  from  h.  p.  8  R. 

Vet  Bn.  Assist  SUM,  i.tJunc 

18  ED*.  Temple,  Lt  vice  Thompson,  dead 

18  do. 

—  Dunne,  from  13  F.  En*.  do. 

20  En*,  lirock,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Rae, 

ret  18  Aug.  182*J 

N.  L.  Prendergast,  Ens.  do. 

En*.  Crawley,  Lt  vice  Bcrguer,  dead 

11  June  18  >0 

VO  En*.  Coombe,  from  26  F.  Lt.  by  parch. 

vice  Clinton,  ret  1-'  June  1830 

C.  T.  King,  Ens.  vice  Cooke,   62  F. 

13  do. 

W.  Heron,  En*,  by  purch.  vice  Craw- 
ley, prom.  15  do. 
J4              Asiist  Surg.  Lorimer,  J/.D.  from  h.  p. 
17  Dr.  Assist  Surg.  do. 
Vt;               En*.  Wilson,    from  32  F.   Ens.  vice 
Coombe,  20  F.  do. 
28              Lieut  Russell,  from  Cape  Mount.  Rif. 
Lt  vice  Playford,  h.  p.  R.  Afr.  Co. 
lido. 

J0  Capt  Biggs,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice  Bro- 

derick,  dead  do. 

Ens.  and  Adj.  Morgan,  Lt  do. 

J.  O.  Lucas,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Boyd, 
54  F.  15  do. 

C.  H.  Story,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Been, 
3  F.  16  do. 

SO  Lt  Barrow,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Car- 

den,  ret  11  do. 

Ens.  Pogson,  Lt.  do. 

H.  Manse),  Ens.  do. 

Capt  Andrews,  from  46  F.  Capt.  vice 
Roberts,  ret  15  do. 

J.  Moore,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Lacy, 
ret  do. 

31  Bt  Lt-Col.  Sewell,  from  49  F.  Major, 

vice  Toney,  48  F.  11  Aug.  1829 

Ens.  Norman,  Lt.  vice  Valencey,  dead 

2  Sept 

W.  Fortune,  Ens.  vice  Whittan,  3  F. 
8  June  1830 

Gent  Cad.  R.  T.  Edgar,  from  R.  Mil. 
Col.  Ens.  vice  Norman,  prom.  11  do. 

32  Lieut  Crawford,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Drury,  ret.  do. 

Ens.  Brooke,  Lt  do. 

S.  B.  Hayes,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Campbell,  Lt.  by  purch.  Trevc- 

lyan,  ret  15  do. 

T.  Forsyth,  Ens.  do. 

J.  F.  Kempt  Ens.  vice  Wilson,  26  F. 

16  do. 

Staff  Ass.  Surg.  Poole,  Ass.  Surg.  18  do. 

33  Hosp.  Ass.  Magrath,  M.D.  Ass.  Surg. 

vice  Walker,  dead  29  do. 

31  As*.  Surg.  Brisbane,  M.D.  from  74  F. 

Ass.  Surg.  8  do. 
Ranken,  from  74  F.  Surg.  vice 

Fanian,  dead  11  do. 

35  Capt.  A  mas,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice  Pop- 

ham,  ret.  18  do. 

J.  Pratt,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Hay,  CO 

F.  do. 

Ens.  Knight,  Lt  vice  Moses,  dead  do. 
W.  Clay.  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Stewart,  from  h.  p.  R.  Afr.  Corps, 

Ens.  vice  Corrigan,  cane.  11  do. 

G.  M.  White,  Ens.  vice  Barrel,  55  F. 
13  do. 
Hosp.  Ass.  West,  Af.D.  Ass.  Surg.  vice 

Coleinan,  dead  15  do. 

T.  W.  Kirkbride,  Ens.  vice  Bayley, 

>canc.  8  do. 

Maj.  Booth,  Lt.-Col.  vice  Haverfield, 
dead  29  do. 

Capt.  Johnston,  Maj.  do. 

Lt.  I  Inn  is,  Capt.  do. 

II.  W.  Bunbury,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 
Fitz  Roy,  3  F.  Gds.  do. 

Mai.  Mackell,  Lt-Col.  by  purch.  vice 
Ifon.  H.  C.  Lowther,  ret          25  do. 
Ens.   Bayly,  Lieut  vice  Wilson,  dead 
17  Apr. 

Win.  Evans,  En*.  29  June 

45  Lt.  Farwcll,  Copt  vice  Andrews,  39  F. 

15  do. 
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En*.  (Josu-lin,  Lt.  IS  June  1830 

.1.  II..,  I.  Ki,  .  do. 

Capt  Sadlier,  Major,  by  imrch.  vice 

Backhouse,  rit.  11  do. 

Lt  Gordon,  Capt  do. 

En*.  Fyen,  LU  do. 

.1.  Mitton,  En*.  do. 

J.  Brice,  En*.  by  purch.  vice  Mundy, 

16  F.  15  do. 

Ma).  Tovey,  from  51  F.  Lt.-Col.  vice 

Taylor,  dead  11  Aug.  18*9 

Lt-Col.  Schoedde,  from  h.  p.  Lt-CoJ. 

vice  Tovey,  C2  F.  11  June  1830 
Capt.  T.  Smith,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

lit.  Lt.-Col.  Sewell,  31  K.  11  do. 
R.  Ross,  Ens.  vice  Lyster,  02  F.  13  do. 
En*.  Hale,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Bcrch, 

ret  25  do. 

G.  Murray,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  O'Brien,  from  83  F.  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Currie,  ret  8  do. 

Capt  Hill,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Cup- 

pairige,  ret  1  1  do. 

Lt  Carnegy,  Capt.  do. 

Ens.  Warren,  Lt  do. 

W.  Stewart,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Johnson,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Fair- 

field,  ret.  15  do. 

Ens.  Boyd,  from  29  F.  Lt.  do. 

S.  Reed,  En*.  do. 

Ens.  Wake,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Peck, 

prom.  8  do. 

M.  G.  Matcon,  Ens.  do. 

Maj.  Brock,  Lt-Col.  12  do. 

Capt  Nicolson,  Maj.  do. 

Lt  Sinclair,  Capt  do. 

En*.  Fay,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Rose,  ret. 
15  do. 

F.  J.  Dixon,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Rose,  from  h.  p.  9  F.  Lt  12  do. 

-  Quin,  from  h.  p.  21  F.  Lt         do. 

-  Krefting,  from  13  F.  Lt.  do. 
Ens.  Poc,  Lt.                                      do. 

-  Chaproniere,  Lt  do. 

-  Boyd,  from  Cape  Mount.  Hif.  Lt 

13  do. 

-  Denhame,  from  1  F.  Lt.  do. 

-  Colman,  from  80  F.  Lt  do. 

-  Ban  el,  from  40  F.  Lt  do. 

-  Nixon,  from  66  F.  Lt  do. 

-  Fenwick,  from  77  F.  Lt.  do. 
W.  A.  Poppleton,  En*,  vice  Poe  12  do. 
P.  L.  Campbell,  Ens.  vice  Chaproniere 

13  do. 

Lt  Wilson,  Adj.  vice  Goodall,  re*,  adj. 

only  1  1  do. 

H.  Graham,  Ens.  vice  Butler,   6.'  F. 

13  do. 

Lt-Gcn.  Sir  W.    loglij.    K.C.B.  Col. 

vice  Gen.  Sir  H.   Dalrymplc,  dead 

16  Apr. 

A.  D.  Mackenzie,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Thompson,  ret.  8  June 

W.  H.  Collins,  Ens.  vice  Cruice,  62  F. 

13  do. 

Lt.  Small,  from  R,  Newf.  Vet.  Corps, 

1st  Lt  vice  Furst,  prom.  do. 

Ens.  Hay,  fiom  56  F.  1st  Lieut  vice 

Bruere,  ret  do. 

2d  Lt.  Burman,  Adj.  vice  Brelsford,  res. 

adj.  only  15  do. 

Lt.-Col.  Tovey,  from  4S   F.  Lt.-Col. 

lido. 

Lt  Macdonald,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

Bt  Maj.  Travere,  ret  do. 

Ens.  Corfield,  Lt  by  purch.  do. 

Lt  Price,  from  h.  p.  19  t.  Lt     12  do. 

-  Abell,  from  2d  W.  I.  R.  Lt       do. 
Ens.  Williamson,  Lt  do. 

-  Butler,  from  57  F.  Lt          13  do. 

-  Cooke,  from  SO  F.  Lt.  do. 

-  Kinney,  from  96  F.  Lt  do. 

-  Clark,  fiom  8  F.  Lt.  do. 

-  Lyster,  from  .50  F.  Lt.  do, 

-  Honyman,  from  10  F.  Lt. 

-  Cruice,  from  58  F.  Lt  do. 

-  liest,  Lt.   by  puich.  vice  Conry, 
prom.  *9  do. 

D.  S.  Cooper,  EM.  by  purch.  do. 

II.  R.  Moore,   Ens,  vice  Williamson, 

l>ruro.  12  do 
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V.  L.  Lewes,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Cor- 
field,  prom.  1.5  June  1850 

Ass.  Surg.  Carline,  from  89  F.  Ass.  Surg. 
IS  do. 

Capt.  S.  Parker,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice 
Twigge,  ret.  2.5  do. 

T.  VV.  D.  Willan,  Ens.  by  purcli.  vice 
Western,  prom.  8  do. 

Capt.  Walsh,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice  Par- 
ker, ret.  15  do. 

Lt  Huddle,  from  h.  p.  79  F.  Lt      do. 

Ens.  Healy,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Beck- 
ham,  1st  W.  I.  H.  8  do. 

T.  Burke,  Ens.  do. 

W.  Hemphill,  Ens.  vice  Nixon,  55  F. 

15  do. 
Lt.  Huey,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Smyth, 

ret,  11  do. 

Ens.  North,  Lt.  do. 

J.  B.  Parkinson,  Ens.  do. 

W.  C.  Harris,  Ens.  vice  Reynardson, 
Gr.  Gds.  12  do. 

Ens.  Flint,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Mitchell, 
ret.  15  do. 

W.  H.  Roe,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Mac- 
lean, ret.  do. 

G.  Hamilton,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Flint 

1 6  do. 
Lt.  Sutton,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Blach- 

ford,  ret.  1 1  do. 

Ens.  Hallifax,  Lt  do. 

St.  J.  Mundell,  Ens.  do. 

R.  Denial,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Fownes, 
prom.  8  do. 

Lt.  Forth,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  M'Cal- 
lum,  ret.  1 1  do. 

Ens.  Ind,  Lt.  do. 

W.Brumell,  Ens.  do. 

Assist.  Surg.  Goodwin,  from  h.  p.  1  F. 
Assist.  Surg.  15  do. 

Capt.  Clarke,  Maj.  vice  Lane,  prom. 

8  do. 

Lt.  Hoare,  Capt.  do. 

Eos.  Lloyd,  Lt.  do. 

II.  D.  Griffith,  Ens.  vice  Fenwick,  55 
F.  13  do. 

Lt.  Bowness,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Blay- 
ney,  ret  11  do. 

Ens.  Hopkins,  Lt.  do. 

J.  Scully,  Ens.  do. 

C.  R.  Raitt,  Ens.  viceColman,  55  F. 

13  do. 

Ens.  Taylor,  Lt.  vice  De  Visme,  ret. 

15  do. 

W.  H.  Cope,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Clifford,  Ltby  purch, vice  Blaydes, 
ret.  29  do. 

W.  H.  C.  Wellesley,  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 

Ens.  Hyde,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Camp- 
bell, ret.  1 1  do. 

J.  G.  Holmes,  Ens.  <{o. 

Lt.  Caulfield,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Bur- 
gess, ret.  8  do. 

Ens.  D^  Visme,  Lt.  do. 

H.  M.  Scott,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  O'- 
Brien, 53  F.  do. 

J.  Clerke,  Ens.  vice  De  Visme      9  do. 

E.  D'Alton,  Ens.  vice  Keating,  13  F. 

13  do. 

Capt.  Elmslie,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 
Campbell,  dead  15  do. 

Ens.  and  Adj.  Stubbs,  Lt.  2.5  do. 

Lt.  Taylor,  Capt.  vice  Wightwick,  ret. 
li  do. 

Ens.  Browne,  Lt.  do. 

A.  Ramsay,  Ens.  do. 

Lt.  Sidley,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Craw- 
ford, ret.  do. 

Ens.  Johnson,  Lt.    -  do. 

R.  N.  Carlisle,  Ens.  do. 

2d  Ll,  and  Adj.  Greaves,  1st  Lt.     8  do. 

F.  C.  Jodrell,  I'd  Lt.  by  purch.  vice 
Cunyngham,  7  Dr.  Gds.  1 1  do. 

W.  II.  Ashhurst,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 
Chearnley,  ret.  do. 

Lt,  Souter,  Capt.  vice  Hutton,  dead 

2  Feb. 

Ens.  Martyn,  Lt.  do. 

H.  L.  Herbert,  Ens.  1 1  June 

Lt.  Way,  from  h.  p.  U.  payingdift".  vice 
Knox,  5  Dr.  Gds,  15  do. 
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89  F.          Lt.  Dowdall,  Capt.  vice  Stewait,  dead 

2  May,  1829 

Lt.  Naylor,  Adj.  vice  Kenny,  res.  Adj. 
only  11  June,  IS.iO 

90  Ens.  James,  Lt.  vicePigot,  dead  25  do. 
J.H.  Cotton,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Jamer, 

prom.  1 1  do. 

92  Lt.  Bayley,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Bass, 

ret  25  do. 

Ens.  Lockhart,  Lt.  11  do. 

J.  A.  Carnegy,  Ens.  do. 

93  Lt  Pole,  from  1   W.  I.  R.  Lt.  vice 

Watt,  h.  p.  1  W.  I.  R.  15  do. 

95  Ens.  Rogtrs,  Lt.  vice  Clayton,  dead 

29  do. 

Gentleman  Cadet  C.  P.  Hamilton,  trom 
R.  Mil.  Coll.  Ens.  do. 

96  H.  B.  Barclay,  Ens.  vice  Finney.  62  F. 

13  do. 

97  Ens.  Morgan,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Shean , 

ret.  1 1  do. 

A.  H.  Patison,  Ens.  do. 

Lt.  Murray,  Capt.  l>y  purch.  vice  Dick- 
ens, ret.  1 8  do. 

Ens.  Smyly,  Lt.  do. 

G.  G.  Canny,  Ens.  dc. 

Rifle  Brig.  A.Stewart,  2d  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Ea- 
ton, prom.  8  do. 

G.  K.  Carr,  2d  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Spot- 

tiswoode,  Gren.  Gds.  29  do. 

R.StCor.  Capt  Wright,  Maj.  25  do. 

King,        do.  do. 

Brevet  Lt.  Col.  Freeth,  do.  do. 

Brevet  Capt.  White,  Capt.  do. 

Lt.  Scott,  Capt.  do. 

1  W.  I.  R.  Lt.   Beckham,   from  66  F.    Capt.  by 

purch.  vice  As'ne,  ret.  2.5  do. 

Lu  Wickham,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Pole, 

93  F.  15  do. 

2  Ens.  Macfarlane,  Lt.  vice  Abell,  62  F. 

13  do. 

G.  H.  Messiter,  Ens.  vice  Clarke,  dead 
15  dc. 
W.  G.  Whitcombe,  Ens.  by  purch. 

25  do. 

Cey.R.R.  Lt.  Conrady,  Capt.  vice  Van  Kempen, 

dead  26  Nov.  1829. 

2d  Lt.  Nash,  1st  Lt.  do. 

II.  Smith,  2d  Lt.  do. 

Cap.  M.  R.  Lt.  Isaac,  from  h.  p.  Royal  African 

Corps,  Lt.  vice  Russell,  2s  F.  1 1  June. 

J.  H.  O'Reilly,  Ens.  vice  Boyd,  55  F. 

13  do. 


Garrisons. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Wetlverall,  Gov.'of  Blackness  Castle, 
vice  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  dead     1C  April,  lh.30 

Ordnance  Department. 

Roy.  Art.  ?d  Lt  Frr.zer,  1st  Lt.  vice  T.  V.  Wal- 
ker, res.  1  Mar.  18!() 

Marlay,  1st  Lt.  Dawson,  dead 

11  April 

Roy.  Eng.  Capt  Smith,  Lt.  Col.  vice  Smart,  ret. 

lt>  March 

2d  Capt  Pringle,  Capt.  do. 

1st  Lt.  Brandreth,  2J  Capt.  do. 

s!d  Lt.  Ki.ocker,  1st  Lt  do. 

Maj.  Gen.  Pilkmgton,  Col.  Comm.  vice 
N  ami,  dead  2s  do. 

Capt.  Jones,  Lt.  Col.  vice  Fraser,  ret. 

8  Jur.p 

2d  Capt.  Savage,  Capt.  do. 

1st  Lt.  Lewis,  I'd  Capt.  do. 

2d  Lt.  Coddington,  1st  Lt.  do. 

Capt.  Ktanway,  Maj.  of  Brig,  to  Sapp. 

and  Miners,  vice  Jones  do. 

Mcd.Dcp.  I'd  As.  Surg.  Lucas,  JV/.D.  1st  As.  Surg. 

vice  Cliisholm,  h.  p.  1  Jan. 

A.  H.  Muhi;ii,  i.'d  As.  Surg.     11  March 

.1.  E.  T.  Piirrat,  2d  As.  Surg.  do. 

1st  As.  Surg.  Whitfleld,  Suig.  vice  FIiz 

Patrick,  ret.  1  June- 

2d  As.  Surg.  Robinson,  M.D.  1st  As.' 

•Surg.  do.. 

G.  Fair,  2d  As.  Surg,  do,- 
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Promotions,  Appointments,  £c. 
Medical  Department. 


Staff  A«.  Surg.  Ttig.wce,  Apoth.  to  Force;,  vice 
Utirman,  dead,  l.'i  June  IR.10 

As.  Surg.  Fraser,  h. p.  18  F.  At  Soig.  vko  I'oole, 
32  F.  1H  do. 

Ho»p.  Ai.  Macdonell,  from  h.  p.  llo-p.  As.  23  do. 

Robertson,  from  h.  p.       do.  do. 

Unattached. 

To  It  Lleut.-Colt.  of  Infantry  by  purchaie. 
Major  Lane,  from  76  F.  8  June  1830 

Bt.  Lt.  Col.  Haiti,  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  in  Mediterra- 
nean, M  do. 

To  be  Major  of  Infantry  by  purchate. 
Capt.  Scarlet,  from  6  Dr.  Gds.  1 1  do. 

To  be  Caplatni  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
I.t.  Peck,  from  55  F.  8  do. 
Caxnegic,  from  2  Dr.                •  do. 

—  Maxwell,  from  11  Dr.  do. 

—  Nc.il.  from  1C  Dr.  15  do. 
Alexander,  from  1C  Dr.  18  do. 

—  Hon.  J.  Arbuthnot,  from  6  Dr.  25  do. 

To  be  Lleuttnanti  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
9d  Lt.  Eaton,  from  Rifle  Brig.  8  do. 

Kns.  Western,  from  61  F.  do. 

Fownes,  from  71  F.  do. 

Tit  -dale,  from  9  F.  15  do. 

The  uniler-mentionedLifutenantt,  actually  terv\»g 
in  a  Regiment  of  the  Line,  whose  Commission* 
are  dated  in  the  yearl8Q9,  have  accepted  promo- 
tion upon  half-pay,  according  to  the  General 
Order  of  the  27/A  liec.  1820. 

To  be  Captains  of  Infantry. 
Lt.  Font,  from  50  K.  8  June  1830 
Walsh,  from  64  F.  lido. 

—  Amos,  from  35  F.  15  do. 

Exchanges. 

Lt.  Co).  Macdonald,  44  F.  with  Lt.  Col  lion.  H. 

C.  Lowiher,  h.  p.  14  F. 
.     .         Wyndham,  56  F.  with  Lt.  Col.  Nickle, 

h.  p. 
Anwyl,  95  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lt.  Col.  Hro- 

therton,  h.  p. 

Maj.  R.rlow,  5  F.  with  Maj.  Rochfort,  1 1  F. 
Capt.  Harris,  1C  Dr.  rec.  did',  with  Capt.  Lowe, 

h.  p. 
Mildmay,  10  F.  rec.  din",  with  Capt.  Shed- 

den,  h.  p. 
II  w.  G.  Upton,  60  F.  with  Capt.  Bagot. 

62  F. 
Surges,  6!  F.  with  Bt  Maj.  Traveri,  h  p. 

Rif.  lir. 
Foriter.  85  F.  with  Capt.  Wightwick,  h.  p. 

49  F. 

Davcrn,  92  F.  with  Capt  Bass,  h  p.  27  F. 

Fletcher,  I  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt.  Evans, 

h.  p. 
Cuppage,  46  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt.  R.  A. 

Andrew*,  h.  p. 
A  Lord  Harley,  51  F.  with  Capt.  Fairfield, 

li.  p. 

Grant.  67  F.  rec.diff.  with  Capt  Blunt,  h.p. 

Houjiton,  73  F.  rec.  did',  with  Capt.  Wid- 

dringlon.  h.  p. 
——  Stewart,  'Ji  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt.  Majcn- 

die,  h.  p. 

Colihurit,  99  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Yeo- 
man, h.  p. 

KiteOoy,  Gr.  Gds.  with  Capt  J.  Mart],  of 

hficlu,  h.  p.  W.  I.  R. 

Tompkins,  33  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt.  Pop- 

Uarn,  h.  p. 
— —  Murray,  48  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt    Mac- 

ptUT-liIl,  h.  p. 

Mailleue,  99  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Dick- 

ens,  h.  p. 
Macdonald,  Ci  F.wUh  Capt  Twigge.  h.p. 

Byng,  Rif.  Bt.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt.  Welles- 
ley,  h.  p. 

Capt.  Shepperd,  6  Dr.  ree.  <liff.  with  Capt  O> 
borne,  h.  p. 

Litut.  W,  Johmtop,  Jl  T, 


[Sept. 

Lieut.  C.  fumbcrlege,  4  Dr.  with  Lieut.  PoOrc, 
5  F. 

-  Small,  CO  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieyt.  Eaton, 
h.  p. 

-  Barker,  61  F.  with  Lieut.  Westiui.  h.  p. 

-  Fitx  GeraUl,  61  F.  wiih  Lieut  Fo-.v 

-  Toole,  80  F.  with  Lieut  Thon:lLV,  h.  u. 
•13  F. 

-  Peel,  3  Dr.  Gd*.  rec.  diff.  with  Licut.Tce*- 
dalc,  h.  p. 

—  —  Bcazley,  32  F.  with  Lieut.  Broadloy,  h.  |>. 

-  Kirkaldy,  24  F.  with  LitutlYacovke.  59P, 
As.  Surg.  Grant,  10  F.  with  As.  Surg.  Tcuvau, 

M.D.  Staff. 

Resignations  and  Retirements. 

Lieut.-CtAonelt. 
Clements,  3  Dr.  Ud*. 
Hancox,  7  do. 
Hon.  H.  C-  Lowther,  44  F. 
Fraser,  R.  Eng. 
Duukin,  h.  p.  18  F. 

Major*. 

Backhouse,  47  F. 
Cuppaidge.  5.J  F. 
Travcrs,  52  F. 
Rains,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Captalnt. 

Sfarq.  of  Titchfleld,  Or.  tills. 
Bryraer,  6  Dr.  Gds. 
J.  T.  Perceval.  Gr.  Gds. 
Hon.  M.  lI.Ongley.3F.  Gds. 
Blair.  3  F. 
Courtayne,  do. 
Galwey,  6  F. 
St  John,  9.  F. 
Clinton,  20  F. 
Cardeu,  3!)  F. 
Roberts,  do. 
Dtury,  32  F. 
Poph.im,  3.5  F. 
Fairfield,  54  F. 
Parker,  61  F. 
Smyth.  68  F. 
Blackford.  69  F. 
M'Calluin,75F. 
Blnney,  80  F. 
I!  urge-is,  j<3  F. 
Wightwick,  85  F. 
Crawford.  86  F. 
llass,  92  F. 
Dickens,  99  F. 
Ashe,  1  W.  I.  R. 
Fuist,  h.  p.  Unatt. 

Lieutenants. 

Simpson,  1C  Dr. 

How.  G.  II.  Oni-ley,  Gr.  Gdj. 

Isird  E.  Thynne,  7  F. 

Rae,  SO  F. 

P.iwell.  h.  p.  26  F. 

Trevtlyan,  5i  F. 

Suckpbolc.  h.  p.  49  F. 

Birch.  52  F. 

Currie,  ">3  F. 

Hose,  55  F. 

liruerc,  60  F. 

MiU-hell.  68  F. 

Thomson,  h.  p.  79  F. 

I)e  Visme,  81  F. 

Campbell,  Si  F. 

Grant,  h.  p.  3  F.  Gdi. 

Waring,  h.  p.  8  F. 

Clarke,  h.p.  -J6  F. 

M'CuHock.  h.  )..  28  F. 

Orde,  h.  p.  S!)  F. 

llarwick,  h.p.  4.5  F. 

Oairet.  h.  p.  49  F. 

Wood.  h.  p.  6S  F. 

Clatkc,  h.  p.  76  F. 

Jennur,  h.  p.  93  F; 

Aird,  h.  p.  K.  Afr.  Co. 

Roberts,  h.  p.  8  Gn.  Bn. 

Thomas,  h.  p.  Yk.  Lt.  Inf.  Vot. 

DC  Gingins.h.  p.  Watteville's  Rcgt 

Sullivan,  h.  p.  Unatt 
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Lacy,  30  F. 
Thompson,  58  F. 
Maclean,  68 _F. 

Sh         97  p 

Seymour,  h.  p.  R.  Wag.  Tr. 

Smyth,  h.  p.  14  F. 

Milliken,  h.  p.  Staff  Co. 

Bruce,  h.  p.  1  Gn.  Bn. 

j.  M.  Graham,  h.  p.  Unatt. 

W.  Graham,  do. 


,  Anointments,  frc.         ^ 


M' Dennett,  8  F. 


Paymaster. 


Norton,  h.  p. 


Apothecary. 


Milton,  h.  p.  29  F. 


Surgeon. 
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Aisi>U,it  SurgeoM. 
Jcrtks,  h.  p.  10  Dr. 
Lyun,  h.  p.  11  F. 

,-,          „  j  '"*  SI  • 

Cancelled. 

Ensigns. 
Corrigan,  39  F. 
Bay  ley,  41  F. 

Memoranda. 

The  undermentioned  Officers  have  been  allowed  16 
Retire  from  the  Service  by  the  Sale  of  Unat- 
tached Commissions, 

Lt.  Col  Raitt,  h.  p.  Unattached. 

Capt.  Dixon,  Ret.  List,  4  R.  Vet.  Bat. 

Capt.  M' Queen,  h.  p.  Canadian  Fencibles. 

The  death  of  Major  David  Gregory,  on  the  half- 
pay  of  the  1st  Garrison  Battalion,  was  errone- 
ously reported  in  the  Army  List  for  May  last, 
instead  of  that  of  Captain  Gregory,  on  the  half- 
pay  of  the  5th  Garrison  Battalion. 


JULY. 


WAR-OrFinE>  22d  July*  1830. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  restore  Sir  Robert  Thomas  Wilson,  Kt.  to  his  rank  as  Major-Genera ' 
in  the  Army. 

His  Majesty  has  been  further  pleased  to  command,  that  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Thomas  Wilson, 
Kt.  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieut.- General  in  the  Army.  Commission  to  be  dated  27th  May,  )82o. 

To  be  Field-Marshals  in  the  Army, 

General  Sir  Alured  Clarke,  G.C.B.  7  F. 

—  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Hulse,  G.C.H.  62  F.  Oov.  of  Chelsea  Hosp. 


To  be  Generals  in  the  Army. 


Licut.-Gencrals. 
G.  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  G.C.B.  26  Si 

F.  Comm.  in  Chief  in  the  East  W 

Indies 
Tho.  Baker 
Henry  Williams 
H.Marq.  of  Conynpham.  K.StiP. 

and  G.C  H..GOV.  of  Windsor 
Hon.  Sir  Alex.  Hope,  G.C.B.  47  H 

F.  Lt.  Gov.  of  CMsea  Hosp.      S 
Sir  John  Fraser,  Kt.  Lt.  Gov.  of  J 

Chester 
Peter  Heron 
John  Ramsay,  from  late  Chass 

Brit. 


Lieut. -Generalt. 
iir  J.  D.  Broughton,  Bt. 

m.  Dyott,  63  F. 
Sir  R.  Fergusson,  K.C.B.  79  F, 
Sir  Rob.  Macfarlane,  K.C.B. 

G.C.H.  £9  F. 
J.  Gustavus  Crosbie 
Edw.  Stack 

on.  John  Brodrick 
Sir  Henry  Warde,  K.C.B.  C8  F, 

Durham 

Hon.  David  Leslie,  from  48  F. 
John  Manners  Kerr,  from 

Vt.  Bn. 
Thomas  Scott,  from  91  F. 


Lieut.-Geherah. 
Sir  H.  Turner,  G.C.H.  and  K.C 

19  F. 

Christ.  Chowne,  76  F. 
and  Hon.  W.  M.  Maitland 
John,  Lord  Crewe 
Hon.  Sir  G.  L.  Cole,  G.C.B.  21  F. 
Gov.  of  Gravesend  and  Tilbury 
Fort 

Quin  John  Freeman,  from  16  F. 
Geo.  Earl  of  Granard 
Fra.  Moore 
te  5  Rob.  Vise.  Lorton 

Sir  W.  Hen.  Clinton,  G.C.B.  5o 
F. 


To  be  Lieutenant- Generals  in  the  Army. 


Slajor-Qcnerals. 
John  Humfrey,  R.  Eng. 
Sir  C.  Imhoff.  Kt. 
Gabriel  Gordon 
Alex.  Adams,  from  78  F. 
G.  Lord  Macdonald,  from  Gren. 

Gds. 

Sam.  Need,  from  late  24  Dr. 
Edw.  Webber 
Tho.  L' Estrange 
Cha.  Craven 
Jos.  Fpveaux 
Geo.  Kinnaird  Dana 
Jas,  Moore,  from  40  F. 
Sir  H.  M.  M.  Vavasour,  Bt. 
Hen.  Raleigh  Knight 
Sam.  Venables  Hinde,  93  F. 
Tho.  Norton  Wyndham,  from  1 

Dr. 

Berkenhead  Glcgg 
Hon.  Jas.  Ramsay 
Lewis  Mosheim 

^J»^MJ»  *«      " 


Sir  Colquhoun  Grant,  K.C.B.  and  Hon.  Sir  R.  W.  O'Callaghan,  K. 


Major-Generals 


K.C.H.  15  Dr. 
Sir  Jas.  Lyon,  K.C.B.  and  G.C.H 

24  F. 

Jas.  Orde,  from  late  99  F. 
:ha.  Bulkeley  Egerton 
Sir  T.  S.  Bcckwith,  K.C.B.  Rif. 

Br. 

Hen.  John  Cumming,  11  Dr. 
Sir  Cha.  Philips,  Kt.  from  4 1  F. 
Henry  Bruce,  from'  31  F. 
Tho.  Birch  Reynardson 
I.   Earl  of  Carysfoid,   from  Gr. 

Gds. 
Sir  P.  Maitland,  K.C.B.  1  W.   I. 

Regt. 
Hor.Tho.  Edw.  Capel,  from  Gren. 

Gds. 
Sir  \V.  Sheridan,  Bt.  from  Coldst. 

Gds. 
Godfrey  Basil  Mundy,  from  2  F. 


Major- Generals. 

;»   D     w     ( ri'aii'i.rl 


C.B.  97  F. 
Sir  John  Keane,  K.C.B.  91  F. 
Lord  G.  T.  Beresford,  3  Dr. 
Rob.  Campbell 
Rob.  Balfour,  from  2  Dr. 
Rob.  Earl  of  Carnwath,  from  CO  F. 
Jas.  Cumming,  from  47  F. 
Henry  Eustace,  from  late  Eng.  in 

Ireland. 
Sir  Colin    Halkett,    K.C.B.   and 

G.C.H.  71  F. 
Sir  II.   E.  Bunbury,   Kt.  K.C.B. 

from  late  Newf.  Fenc. 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  K.C.B.  93  F. 
Sir  Fred.  Adam,  K.C.B.  75  F. 
Sir  R.  H.  Vivian,  Bt.  K.C.B.  and 

K.C.H.  12  Lancers 
Bcnj.  I.ord  Bloomfteld, G.C.B.  ami 

G.C.H.  R.  Art. 
Geo.  Cooksoji,  from  R.  Art. 


..      ' 


Promotions,  Appointments, 


To  be  Aftyor-  General*  in  the  Army. 


Cuioiuli. 

Rob.  Cilice,  h.  p.  101  I. 
Sir  J.  Uuchan,  h.  p.  Unalt. 
Edvr.  Pritchard.  II.  Art. 
V. i  m. in    M-Lco.l,    h.    p.    New 

|!MIM~.  Fenc. 

Maurice  Cha.  U'Conucll,  7-3  K. 
Jus.  Pat.  Murray,  h.  \>.  5  Gn.  lin. 
Jas.  Vincy.  It.  Art. 
(leu.  Klliot  Vlnicombe,  R.  Mar. 
Sir  Hugh  Gounh.  Kt.  h.  p.  Unatt 
Jas.  Mardonell,  foM-t.  (jds. 
Lorenzo  Moore,  35  F. 
And.  I'i'kiiitfton,  h.  p.  1  Ccyl.  R. 
John  Gardiner,  h.  f.  1  V. 
Gco.    Middleinore,     Imp.    Fit-Id. 

Officer  of  Militia 
Sir  Win.  Williams,  K.C.U.  h.  |-. 

Port.  Scrv. 

J.f.  Lorn  ax,  h.  p.  60  F. 
J  'A.  sleigh.  ifDr. 
Alex.  Nesbitt,  h.  p.  <J.  M.  r,.  Dep 
\V.  G.  n.-ny,  h.  p.  7  Gn.  Bu. 
t  .  \V.  Maxwell,  h.  p.  '.'I  F. 
Cha.  Ashworth,  h.  p.  I'ort.  Scrv. 
Hob.  Ucevor,  II.  Art. 
Arch.  Campbell,  h.  p.  90  F. 


Colonel** 

CofeMfc 

Mark.  Napier,  h.  p.  G3  F. 

Count    Fra.   Rivarola,   H.  Malta 

J.  Wardlaw,  h.  p.  t.'nalU 
Jonathan   Yates,  h.  p.  II.  Vork 
Hung. 

Fcnc.  Hegt. 
Hon.  sir  U.  L.  Dunda<,  K.(  .B.  h. 
p.  Perm.  Assist.  Q.  M.<"  n. 

Ja<.  Kearney,  >  Dr.  Gds. 
Edw.  Jas.  O'Brien,  h.  p.  I'n.itt. 
Tho.  Foiter,  h.  p.  3  Gn.  Bn. 

Lord  Rob.  Manners.  3  Dr. 
Hon.  Hugh  Arbuthnot,  h.  p.  55  F. 
Sir  Ilotx-r   Arbuthnot,  K.C.B.  h. 

linn.  J.  llamsay,  h.  p.  L'natt. 
Jai.  Alex.  Farquh;irson,iJ  F. 

p.  I'n.V.t. 
G.  O.  Carleton  L'Estrar.ge,  do. 

Rob.  Owen,  h.  p.  Unalt. 

T.  Pearson,  S3  F. 

A.  <;.  H.  Norrott,  Iliilc  Brig. 
Cha.  Hruce.  64  f. 

Dug.  Little  Gilmcur,  h.  p.  L'natt. 
Sir  G.  II.  B.  Way,  Kt.  h.  p.  3  R. 

J.  F.  Fits  Gerald,  20  F. 

Vet.  Bn. 

J.  Shortall,  late  II.  I.  Art. 

Sir  Jai.  Douglas,  K.C.B.  h.  p. 

Itich.  Leggc,        do. 

Port.  Scrv. 

Rob.  Crawford,  late  R.  I.  Art.  and 

John  Waters,  h.  p.  L'natt. 

h.  p.  7  >  F. 

Wm.  Macbcan,  h.  p.  1  1  F. 

Arth.  Ben).  Clifton,  h.  p.  Uualt 

Sir  W    I'.  Carrol,  Kt.  18  F. 

Wm.  Stewart,  3  F. 

lit.  Hon.  Sir  lieu.    Hardinge.  K. 

U.  Cornwall!}  Eustace,  h.  p.  L'natt. 

C.B.  h.  j..  1  Greek  Light  luf. 

('.  Murray,  Lord  Grcenock,  h.  p. 

Sec.  at  War. 

R  .  Staff  Corps. 

Sir  Gco.  eider,  Kt.  Lt.  Gor.  of  St 

Klfltiahaine  Lindiay,  h.  p.  !•_'  F. 

John's,  Newf. 

Sir  Alex.  Leith,  K.C.B.  h.p.  18  F. 

Willouchby  Cotton,  1  1  I'. 

Sir  John  Brown,  Kt.  13  Dr.  John  Uanbuiy,  Gr.  Gd*. 


To  be  Colonels  in  the  Army. 


LU'ut.-Cnloitelt.               j 

Licut.-Cvtonels. 

Peter  Kettle  well,  late  R.  I.  Art. 

r.  Fox  Burgoync,  R.  Kng. 

lohn 

Forster  Coulson,           Aft. 

T.  K.  Burke,  f  U.  Newf.  Vet.  Comp, 

Char 

Rich.  Uniacke,              do. 

Tho.  Dalmer,  h.  p.  13  F. 

sir  J 

Geo.  Irvine,                   do. 

•Sir  Hen.  WaUon,  Kt.  h.  p.  Port. 

Sir 

Win.  Smith,  h.  p.  50  F. 

Serv. 

Po 

John  Watling,  h.  p.  Port.  Serv. 

Edw.  Walker,  h.  p.  60  F. 

Sir  f 

Miilvneux  Marston,  h.  p.  57  F. 

Fho.  Evans,  "0  F. 

SirB 

Sir  Fra.  II.  Doyle,  Bt.  h.  p.  51  F. 

John  Johnston,  h.  p.  Unatt. 

len 

Dep.  Lt.  of  Tower 

•\rrh.  Maclainc,        do. 

Burp 

Henry  Vonge,  h.  p.  53  F. 

Wm.  Gordon  MacGregor,  I.  F.  O. 

R.  N 

Wm.  Gray,  h.  p.  1  F. 

of  a  Rec.  Hist. 

Hen 

Edw.  Darley,  58  F. 

Jas.  Hay,  h.  p.  17  Dr. 

Rich 

J.  Rich.  Ward,  Perm.  Assist,  yua. 

Wm.  Wood,  h.  p.  11  F. 

And 

Mnl  Gen. 

Win.  Warre,  As.  Qu.  M.  Gen. 

Rotx 

Hen.  Williams,  h.p.  f  late  Gn.  Bn. 

Cha.  Ashe  a'Court,  h.  p.  1  Gr.  Lt. 

Sir* 

Wm.    Vincent  Hompesch,  h.  p. 

Inf. 

Ui 

Unatt 
Christ.  Hamilton,  97  F. 

Geo.  Cha.  D'Aguilar,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
Cha.  Wm.  PaMey.  K.  Eng. 

sir  ( 
Rich 

John  Daniell,  19  F. 

Jacob  Glen  Cuylcr,  h.  p.  Cape  R. 

Sir  t 

Win.  Williams  Blake,  h.  p.  SO  Dr. 

Geo.  O'Malley,  88  F. 

Alex 

sir  E.  Miles,  Kt.  89  F. 

Nicholas  Ramsay,  h.  p.  .'>  Gn.  Bn. 

Cha. 

Oeo.  Teesdale,  1  Dr.  Gds. 

Peter  D'Arcy,  h.  p.  7  do. 

Hen 

W.   H.   K.  Krskinc,  h.  p.  Brad*. 

John  Gillies,  h.  p.  10  F. 

Jam 

Levy 

Edw.  Row.  J.  Cotton,  h.  p.  10  F. 

Johr 

Gco.  Jas.  Reeves,  h.  p.  57  F.  Lt 

Charles  Turner,  h.  p.  Unatt. 

Mill 

Gov.  of  Placentia 

Wm.   Francis    Bentinck    Loftus, 

F.  G 

Matthew  Mahon,  h.  p.  R.   Vork 

h.  p.  38  F. 

Sam 

Rang. 

Francis  Skelly  Tidy,  I.  F.  O.  of 

Wm 

Hon.  Henry  Murray,  h.  p.  late  18 

Ree.  DUt. 

Join 

Dr. 

George  Buricll,  90  F. 

Mar 

J.  Mathias  Everard.h.  p.  77  F. 

J.  Farrer,  h.  p.  1!  Greek  Lt.  Inf. 

Hen 

John  Grey,  h.  p.  5  F. 

Robert  Ross,  1  Dr.  Gds. 

Dou 

Geo.  Wyndham,  h.  p.  30  Dr. 
Alex.  Cameron,  h.  n.  1  Greek  Lt. 

T.  Brabazon  Aylmer,  h.  j>.  9  F. 
Jas.  M'Dcrmott,  late  of  R.  Mil 

Fra. 

J..h 

Inf.  Den.  Gov.  of  St  Maws 

Coll. 

Jaci 

sir  Ja».  Wilson,  K.C.B.  h.  p.  18 

Hen.  J.  Riddel!,  As.  Qu.  M.  Gen 

\\  in 

K. 

Ilich.  Goodall  Ellington.  17  F. 

Step 

Sit  J.  May,  K.C.B.  ami  K.C.I1.  R. 

II.  1'.  E.  V'cinon  Graham,  h.  p 

Tho 

Art. 

Unatt. 

Lttut.-CHmifli. 
ohn  ncady,  h.  p.  1  (Jar.  Bn. 
Charles  A.  Yigoreux,  15  F. 
Sir  Jas.  A.  Ho|>c,  K.C.B.  3  K.  G. 
Sir  Hob.  John  Harvey,  KL  b.  p. 

Port  Serv. 

Mr  H.  D.  R05S.  K.C.B.  R.  Art. 
Sir  E.  K.  William,  K.C.B.  11  F. 
•lenry  Sullivan,  G  F. 
Surges*  C'amac,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
I.  M'Donall,  h.  p.  Gleng.  Fene. 
Henry  John,  h.  p.  L'natt. 
Richard  Armstrong,  26  F. 
Andrew  Brown,  79  F. 
Robert  Waller.  As.  Q.  M.  Geii. 
Sir  Frederick  Stovin,  K.C.B.  h.p. 

Unatt. 

Sir  Grey  Campbell,  Bt.  do. 
Hichard  Goddard  Hare,  da 
Sir  C.  Felix  Smith,  Ku  R.  Eng. 
•Mexander  Thomson,  h.  p.  98  F. 
Cha.  Grene  Kllicombe,  R.  Eng. 
Henry  Goldfinch.  do. 

James  Webber  Smith,  R.  Art. 
John  William  Mallet,  86  F. 
Milk-r  Cliflbrd, 

F.  G.  Heriot,  h.  p.  Canad.  Volt.   * 
Samuel  Rice,  51  F. 

m.  F.  Pat.  Napier,  h.  p.  15  F. 
John  Duffy,  h.  p.  L'natt. 
Martin  Lindsay,  7^  F. 
Henry  Daubeney,  K  p,  85  F. 
Douglas  Mcit-cr,  3  F.  lids,  j 
Fra.  Miles  Milman,  CoMsr.  G. 
John  Hcevc,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
Jacob  Ttinson,  h.  p.  37  F. 
\\  in.  Alex.  Gordon,  h.  p.  95  F. 
Stcph.  A.  Goodman,  h.  p.  !•>  F. 
oma*  Kenan,  h.  p.  58  F. 


To  be  Aides-de-  Camp  to  the  Kiny, 
H'ith  the  rani:  of  Colonel  in  the  Army. 


James  Ftrgustop,  :>i  F. 


1830.] 


Promotions,  Appointments,  ft 


1>.  J 


Majors. 
John  Moore,  54-F. 
James  Jones,  h.  p.  15  Dr. 
Charles  Milner,  h.  p.  3  F. 
William  Fawceit,  h.  p.  14  F. 
Joseph  Philott,  h.  p.  35  F. 
W.  M.  G.  Colebrooke,  R.  Art. 
Thomas  Tisdall,  late  R.  I.  Art. 
Maxwell  Close,  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Bn. 
Matthew  Ryan,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
Wm.  Henry  Taynton,  h  p.  31  F. 
Fountain  Elwin,  h.  p.  41  F. 
Wm.  Mansfield   Morrison,  h. 

23  Dr. 

Wm.  Hart  Lapslie,  h.  p.  29  F. 
Thomas  Hole,  h.  p.  25  Dr. 
James  Peat,  h.  p.  25  F. 
Mark  Anthony  Bozon,  93  F. 
Hugh  John  Cameron,  h.  p.  Yor 

Cnass. 

Henry  White,  9G  F. 
Edward  Carlyon,  h.  p.  66  F. 
George    Germ.   Cochrane,    h.  p. 

3  Prov.  Bn.  of  Mil. 
Patrick  Campbell,  h.  p.  52  F. 
Thomas  Weare,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
Thomas  Burke,  h.  p.  4  F. 
James  Bogle,  94  F. 
Alex.  Todd,  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn. 


To  be,  Lieutenant-Colonels  in  the  Army. 


unaries  H.  smitn,  n.p.  la  i 
G.  Aug.  Eliot,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
James  Jenkin,        do. 
J.  Lewis  Dasden,  89  F. 
D.  Campbell,  h.  p.  79  F. 
James  Poole  Gates,  h.  p.  88  F. 
Edw.  T.  FitzGerald,  h.  p.  12  F. 
Charles  Pratt,  h.  p.  96  F. 
Geo.  Spottiswoode,  h.  p.  71  F. 
James  Harvey,  h.  p.  92  F. 

F.nftiis  fjrav    h.  n.  Riflp  Rrler. 


Majors. 
John  B radish,  h-.  p.  2  Ceyl.  R. 
Richard  Jones,  h.  p.  81  F. 
John  Campbell,  h.  p.  York  Lt. 

Inf.  Vol. 

Don.  M'Niel,  h.  p.  Cape  Regt. 
G.  S.  Thwaites,  h.  p.  57  F. 
W.  Sail,  R.  Newf.  Vet.  Comp. 
Sam.  Uireham,  Ceyl.  Rifle  Reg. 
Samuel  Colberg,  h.  p.  60  F. 
Robert  Hilliard,  h.  p.  4  F. 
Lord  R.  Kerr,  h.  p.  5  Gar.  Bn. 
J.  S.  Lindsay,  h.  p.  3  Ir.  Brig. 
George  Bunce,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
Nath.  Harn.  English,  R.  Mar. 
Richard  Bunce,  do. 

Nicholas  Brutton,  11  Dr. 
William  Morris,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
Rich.  Rochfort,  h.  p.  Dep.  Staff 
John  M'Mahon,  2  F. 
Dan.  O'Donoghue,  h.  p.  1  Gar. 

Bn. 

Thomas  Adair,  R.  Mar. 
Jos.  Jerrard,  h.  p.  6  Gar.  Bn. 
Rob.  Terry,  h.  p.  51  F.    Town 

Adj.  at  Malta 

J.  T.  Whelan,  h.  p.  Newf.  Fenc. 
Arthur  Morris,  h.  p.  14  F. 


To  be  Majors  in  the  Army. 


Captains. 
M.  M.  Tew,  31  F. 
R.  Parry,  R.  Mar.  Art. 
R.  White,  R.  Mar. 
J.  Maugham,  do. 
R.  Owen,         do. 
J.  Darby,  R.  Art. 
S.  Rudyerd,  do. 
J.  J.  Hollis,  25  F. 

A.  Mackenzie,     R.    Newf. 
Comp. 

W.  Bentham,  R.  Art. 
J.  Proctor,  30  F. 
R.  Hunt,  57  F. 

E.  Charleton,  61  F. 
C.  Bennett,  64  F. 
J.  Moore,  R.  Mar. 

B.  Half  hide,  44  F. 
R.  Mullen,  7  F. 

J.  Bent,  5  F. 

F.  Heatley,  47  F. 
J.  H.  Phelps,  51  F. 
J.  Rivers,  91  F. 

C.  C.  Dansey,  R.  Art. 
H.  Pratt,  18  F. 

J.  Henderson,  71  F. 
A.  K.  Colley,  R.  Mar. 
H.Welman,  57  F. 
W.  North,  68  F. 
W.  Smith,  5  F. 
E.  Reuwick,  83  F. 

E.  Bissett,  R.  Art. 

D.  J.  MacQueen,  74  F. 

F.  G.  G.  Lee,  R.  Mar. 

G.  A.  Delhoste,  35  F. 
P.  S.  Norman,  56  F. 
S.  Workman,  35  F. 

Brevet. 


Captains. 

R.  J.  Denham,  13  F. 
A.  F.  Crawford,  R.  Art. 
H.  W.  Gordon,    do. 
J.  S.  Pilcher,  R.  Mar. 
J.  R.  Hore,        do. 
T.  L.  Lawrence,  R.  Mar.  Art. 
C.  S.  O'Meara,  46  F. 
J.  Swinburn,  32  F. 
Vet.  R.  Moore,  45  F. 

J.  Garvock,  Assist.  Adj.  Gen. 

E.  S.  Mercer,  R.  Mar. 
R.  S.  Wilkinson,  do. 

R.  S.  Aitchison,  Cape  Mo.  Rifle 

J.  W.  Nunn,  80  F. 

C.  Schaw,  33  F. 

J.  Tongue,  30  F. 

J.  Johnston,  44  F. 

W.  S.  Bertrand,  14  F. 

T.  Mitchell,  R.  Mar. 

J.  Oldfleld,  R.  Eng. 

M.  Dixon,      do. 

R.  King,  R.  Art. 

W.  D.  Jones,  do. 

R.  Jebb,  40  F. 

P.  D.  Calder,  R.  Eng. 

J.  FitzGerald,  8  F. 

J.  H.Barnett,  40  F. 

P.  Lowen,  Cape  Mounted  Rifle 

F.  Arabin,  R.  Art. 
C.  Dixon,  R.  Eng. 
R.  Hammill,  18  F. 
P.  Duncan,  66  F. 
M.  Macgregor,  78  F. 
R.  B.  Hunt,  R.  Art. 
C.  Cruttenden,  do. 
J.  Williams,  R.  Mar. 


Captains. 
P.  Faddy,  R.  Art. 
J.  Kitson,  44  F. 
H.  Hawkins,  3  F.  Gds. 
W.  Walker,  R.  Mar. 
J.  B.  Harris,  R.  Eng. 

E.  E.  Hill,  96  F. 

F.  Fuller,  59  F. 

F.  Waters,  R.  Mar. 
W.  H.Slade,  R.  Eng. 
D.  E.  Johnston,  5  F. 
W.  Wylde,  R.  Art. 
C.  E.  Gordon,  do. 

S.  Noel,  92  F. 

G.  Ingham,  Ceylon  Rifle  Reg, 
W.  Taylor,  R.  Mar. 

J.  Harper,  R.  Eng. 
J.  M'Cullum,  R.  Mar. 
W.  E.  Maling,  R.  Art. 
G.  Macpherson,  99  F. 
T.  S.  Begbie,  82  F. 
T.  Lemon,  R.  Mar. 
J.  J.  Anderson,  10  F. 
P.  W.  Walker,  R.  Art. 
A.  Maclachlan,    do. 
T.  Scott,  do. 

C.  Blachley,         do. 

A.  F.  Barbauld,  54  F. 
R.  N.  Crosse,  36  F. 

T.  Pardoe,  R.  Wagg.  Tr. 

S.  Kennedy,  68  F. 

G.  E.  Jones,  89  F. 

J.  Longley,  R.  Art. 

P.  Baylee,  63  F. 

H.  R.  Moor,  R.  Art. 

B.  Jackson,  R.  Wagg.  Tr. 
Hi  G.  Jackson,  R.Art. 


Major  Campbell,  9  Dr.  Lt.  Col.  in  the 
Army  16  July,  1830 

1  Life  G.  Cor.  and   Sub-Lt.    Caulfield,    Lt,   by 
purch.  vice  Du  Pre,  ret.         18  June 
Hon.  H.  Cholmorideley,  Cor.  and  Sub- 
Lt.  do. 
4  Dr.  Gds.  Cor.  Quantock,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Sto- 
ry, prom.                                    6  July 
L.  Place,  Cor.  do. 

7  Vet.  Surg.  Sehroeder,  from  13  Dr.  Vet. 

Surg.  vice  Anderson,  dead  do. 

6  Dr.          Cor.  and  Adj.  Sillery,  Lt.  20  do. 

8  Lt.  Shedden,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Hill, 

prom.  6  do. 

Cor.  Ball,  Lt.  do. 

Ens.  Hon.  G.  A.  Craven,  from  67  F. 

Cor.  do. 

13  J.  Legrew,  Vet  Surg.  vice  Sehroeder, 

7  Dr.  Gds.  9  do. 


13  Dr.        H.  H.  Kitchener,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Eyre,  ret.  29  June  1830 

14  Maj.   Gen.  Sir  E.  Kerrison,  Bt.   Col. 

vice  Sir  J.  O.  Vandeleur,  16  Dr. 
18  do 

Cor.  and  Adj.  Leary,  Lt  29  do. 

16  Lt.  Gen.  Sir  J.  O.  Vandeleur,  K.C.B. 

from  11  Dr.  Col.  vice  Fd.  Mar.  Earl 

of  Harcourt,  dead  18  June 

Lt.  Douglas,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Men- 

teath,  ret.  6  July 

Cor.  Cornish,  Lt.  do. 

D.  L.  Campbell,  Cor.  do. 

Gren.Gds.  Ens.  and  Lt.  Ricketts,  Lt.  and  Capt.  by 

puich.  vice  St  Clair,  ret.  ,t'9  June 
i!d  LU  Spottiswoode,  from  Ri'fle  Brig. 

Ens.  and  Lt.  do. 

J.  H.  Hudson,  (Page  of  Honour  to  his 

late  Majesty,)  Ens.  and  Lt.      6  July 
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Grcn.Gdr.  Hosp.  As.  Caton,    As.  Sura,  vice  Pik- 

ford,  re*.  C  July  1MO 

Em.  and  Lt  Fit*  Roy,  Adj.  vice  Vcr- 

non,  re>.  Artj.  only  16  do. 

3  F.  GJs. Burton,  Lt  and  Capt  by 

purch.  vice  Ki'ppel,  ret.  6  do. 

I  itz  Roy,  from  43  F.  Ens.  and  Lt. 

do. 

Lt  and  Capt  Colvillr,  Capt.  and  L'. 

liy  w.rch.  vice  F.ljrington,  ret  do. 

l      .  .uitl  Lt.  MoocricflV,  Lt.  and  Capt. 

do. 

Hon.  C.  H.  U  iKu,  t«x  i..id  Lt.      do. 

Lt  and  ('apt.  Dlsoy,  Capt  and  Lt  Col. 

by  purch.  vice  Hall,  ret  10  do. 

Ens.  and  Lt  'l  aximvun,  Lt  and  Capt. 

do. 

It.  F.  I).  Kusnoioune,  r.ns.  and  Lt  do. 

7  F.  Capt  Farqunarson,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Bell,  muiLi  29  June 

Lt  La  Touche,  Capt.  do. 

Ensign  Coltmau,  from  h.  p.  Lt.        do. 

13  Ens.   Edwards.    Lt.    by    pureh.    vice 

Blackwcu,  prnni.  do. 

H.  c,.  Huches,  Ens.  do. 

19  Lt.  Burns,  capt.  vice  Gurwood,  prom. 

20  July 

SI  W.  II.  I'«rt.  •,.  ~~  .cli.  vice  Hon. 

J.  Sinclair,  (ii(iin.  6  do. 

23  AV.  L.  \Villoughby,  2     Lt.  by  purch. 

vice  Lord  H.  Beauclcrk.  87  F.  IGdo. 

21  Lt.   Harris,    Capt  vice   Hon.   C.    T. 

Monckton,  dead  11  May 

Ens.  Brown,  Lt  do 

Gent.  Cadet  H.  Farrant,  from  R.  Mill 

Coll.  Ens.  9  July 

33  Cor.  Stanford  from  h.  p.  12  Dr.  Ens. 

vice  Tully,  res.  do. 

Ilo-p.   Assist.   Magrath,    M.D.   Assist 

Surg.  vice  Walker,  dead       29  June. 

Ens.  Willhmson,   Lt.  by  purch.  vice 

Miller,  ret.  16  July 

F.  Todd,  Ens.  do. 

31  As.  Surg.  Hendrick,  M.D.  from  h.  p. 

63  F.  A?.  Surg.  21  do. 

36  Cap!.  Smith,  from  49  F.  Capt  vice  Bell, 

reu  6  do. 

Lt  Wake,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Mit- 
chell, ret  16  do. 

Ens.  Nugent,  Lt.  do. 

J.  Fleury,  Ens.  do. 

37  W.   Q.   Ward,    Ens.    by  purch.  vice 

O'Beime,  ret  6  do. 

3d  Lt.  Yernon,  Payrn.  vice  Grant,  dead 

9  do. 

41  II.  Grevillc,  Ens.  vice  Kirkbridc,  cane. 

do. 

13  Maj.  Booth,  Lt  CoL  vice  Haverfleld, 

dead  29  June 

Capt.  Johnston,  Maj.  do. 

Lt.  Harris,  Capt.  do. 

H.  W.  Bunbury,  Ens.  vice  Fitz  Roy, 

3  F.  Gds.  do. 

En?.  Sanders,  Lt  vice  Thomcs,  Adj. 

16  July 
Gent  Cadet,  J.  T.  W.  Jones,  from  R. 

Mil.  Coll.  En«.  do. 

Lt.  Thomas,  Adj.  vice  Harris,  prom. 

do. 

II  Ens.   Bayly,    Lt.   vice  Wilson,   dead 

17  Apr. 
Win.  Evans,  Ens.                       i'9  June 

•19  Capt.  Conry,  from  h.  p.  Capt.   vice 

Smith,  36  F.  6  July 

61  Ens.  Gloster,  Lt.  vice  Burslem,  dead 

18  Feb. 
Gent.  Cadet  R.  Aldridgc,  from  R.  Mill. 

Col.  Ens.  9  July 

6J  En*.  Best,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Conry, 

prom.  2J  June 

D.  S.  Cooper,  Ens.  do. 

61  En'.  Douglas,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Da- 

vidson, ret.  10  July 

W.  J.  James,  Ens.  do. 

67  K.  II.  Mortimer,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Hen.  G.  A.  Craven,  8  Dr.  6  do. 

Serj.  Maj.  W.  Fisher  from  77  F.  Adj. 

and  Ens.  vice  Dcvercll,  res.  Adj.  only 

16  do. 

68  Maj.  Reed,   Lt.  Col.  by  purch.  vice 

Hawkins,  re'.  20  do. 

71  R.  Maxwell,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  DC 

Kovcn,  ret.  16  do, 


,  Appointment* 


[Sep 


7i  F.          Bt.  Lt. Col.  M'Dongal,  from  h.  p.  Maj. 

vice  Marshall,  Insp.  Fd.  Off.  of  Mil. 

in  Nova  Scotia  16  July  JH3J 

81  Km.    Clifford,    Lt.    by    puich.     v»pc 

Blaydes  ret.  29  June 

W.  II.  WclU-iley,  Kn<.  do. 

83  Bt   Maj.    Firman,   Maj.  vice  Grant, 

prom.  20  July 

Lt.  Latham,  C..ipt.  do. 

bl  Capt.  Clarke,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice  I)a- 

vics,  pr<  m.  do. 

Hon.  N.  H.  C.  Masscy,  Maj.  by 

purch.  vice  Rowan,  ret.  !  '•  do. 

Lt.  llas»ard,  Capt.  do. 

2d  Lt.  Thomson,  1st  Lt  do. 

Lord  H.  Bcauclerk,  from  25  F- 

2d  Lt.  d». 

90  J.    H.    Cotton,    Ens.   by  porch,   vice 

James,  prom.  '."J  June 

91  Capt  Mahon,    from   h.  p.  Capt.  vice 

ilearn,  ret  20  July 

95  Ens.  Rogers,  Lt  vice  Clayton,  dead  do. 

Gent.  Cadet,  C.  P.  Hamilton,  from  It. 

Mil.  Coll.  Ens.  do. 

98  H.  D.  Cowper,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Blackiston,  ret  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  G.  K.  Carr,  2d  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Spot- 

Uswoode,  Greu.  Gds.  '."J  do. 

Garrisons. 

Gen.  R.  Lord  Hill,  G.C.B.  &  G.C.H.  GOT.  of 
Plymouth,  vice  Field  Marshal  Earl  Harcourt, 
dead  IHJunelS'O 

Gen.  W.  Earl  Cathcart,  K.T.  Gov.  of  Hull,  vice 
Hill  do. 

Capt.  Griffiths,  h.  p.  91  F.  Fort  Maj.  Ncwf.  vice 
Campbell,  ret.  6  July 

Ordnance  Department. 

R.  Art  1st  Lt  Morgan,  2d  Capt.  vice  Kinr, 
h.  p.  30Junclt<50 

2d  Lt.  Warde,  1st  Lt.  do. 

2d  Capt  Chcsney,  Capt  vice  Bt.  Maj. 
Greene,  superseded  3  July 

1st  Lt  Warde,  *d  Capt.  do. 

2d  Lt  Ty  tier,  1st  Lt  do. 

Vet  Surg.  Pcrcival,  from  6  Dr.  Vet. 
Surg.  vice  Coward,  h.  p.  9  do. 

2d  Lt.  Tireman,  1st  Lt  vice  Pcarcc, 
dead  4  do. 

R.  Eng.  2d  Capt  Waters,  Capt  vice  A.  Thom- 
son, dead  SI  do. 

1st  Lt  Strcatfield,  3d  Capt  do. 

•JJ  Lt.  Bailey,  1st  Lt  do. 

Capt.  Hustler,  Lt.  Col.  vice  Vigoreux. 
dead  9  do. 

2d  Capt  Prince,  Capt  22  do. 

1st  Lt.  Portlock,  2d  Capt  do. 

2d  Lt  Dcnison,  1st  Lt  do. 

Staff. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  Macdonald,  Colonel  of  the  67th 
Regt  of  Foot,  to  be  Adj  Gen.  to  the  Forces,  vice 
Lt.  Gen.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  G.C.H. 

J7  July,  1850 

Col.  Geo.  FiUclarence,  (Aide-de-Camp  to  th« 
King,)  to  be  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  vice  Maj.  Gen. 
Macdonald  do. 

Lt  Col.  Lord  C.  Fitz  Roy,  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  in  Me- 
diterranean, vice  Haiti,  rex.  29  June 

Maj.  Marshall,  from  79  F.  Insp.  Field  O.  of  Mil. 
in  Nova  Scotia,  with  rank  of  Lt.  Col.  in  the 
Army,  vice  M'Dougall,  79  F.  16  July 

Bt.  Lt  Col.  Beresford,  from  Staff  in  N.  America, 
Perm.  Assist  Qua.  M.  Gen.  vice  Broke,  Dep. 
Qua.  M.  Gen.  in  Nova  Scotia  20  do. 

Maj.  Broke,  Perm.  Assist.  Qua.  M.  Gen.  Dep.  Qua. 
M.  Gen.  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  rank  of  Lt  Col. 
in  the  Army,  vice  Beresford  do. 

Hospital  Staff. 

Staff  Assist.  Surp.  Reid,  from  h.  p.  A»ist  Surg. 

vice  Magrnth,  3o  F.  ?9  June,  IA$0 

Hosp.  Assist.  Gordon,  from  h.  p.  Hosp.  Assist,  vice 

Hunter,  2  K.  25  do. 
M'flregor,  from  h.  p.  Hosp.  Assist 

vice  West,  40  F.  do. 
Primcrose,  from  h.  p.  Hosp.  Assist 

vice  Caton,  Gren.  GJs.  8  July 

•  -—  Murray,  M.D.  from  h.p.  Hosp. Assist. 

13  do 


1 830.] 


Unattached. 


To  hi  Lieut. -Colonel  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
Maj.  Bell,  from  7  F.  29  June,  1830 


To  be  Majorsof Infantry  by  purchase. 
Capt.  Lord  G.  A.  Hill,  from  8  Dr.  6  July 

Du  Vernet,  from  Ceyl.  Rifle  Rest        20  do. 

To  be  Captains  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
Lt  Conry,  from  6'J  F.    '  29  June 

Blackwcll,  from  15  F.  do. 

Story,  from  4  Dr.  Gds.  6  July 

Osbornc,  from  10  Dr.  20  do. 

To  be  Lieutenant  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
2d  Lt.  Hon.  J.  Sinclair,  from  2i  F.  6  July 

To  be  Lieut.  -Colonel  of  Infantry  without  purchate. 
Bt  Lt.  Col.  Grant,  from  82  F.  20  July 

To  be  Majors  of  Infantry  without  purchase. 
Bt  Lt.  Col.  Cochrane,  Insp.  Field  O.  of  Mil.  in 

Nova  Scotia  9. July 

M'Dougall,  do.  do. 

Love,  Insp.  Field  O.  of  Mil.  in  New 

Brunswick  do. 

Bt.  Maj.  Davies,  from  81  F.  20  do. 

Bt.  Lt.  Col.  Gurwood,  from  19  F.  do. 

The  undermentioned  Officers,  actually  holding  si- 
tuations on  tlte  Staff',  to  be  promoted  to  Unat~ 
tached  Coiiimissions. 

To  be  Lieut.-Coloncls  of  Infantry. 
lit.  Col.  Hon.  J.  Ramsav,  h.  p.  Clan.  Fenc. 

16  July 
Bt.  Lt.  Col.  D'Aguilar,  h.  p.  91  F.  do. 

Turner,  h.  p.  135  F.  do. 

Sir  G.  Campbell,  Bait.  h.  p.  6  F.  do. 

Churchill,  h.  p.  do. 

H.  G.  Smith,  h.  p.  do. 

Snodgrass,  h.  p.  Port.  Off.  do. 

Harris,  h.  p.  86  F.  do. 

Lord  J.  T.  H.  Somerset,  h.  p.  Wat- 

tev.  Regt.  do. 

— Drake,  Perm.  Assist  Qua.M.Gcn.  do. 

1  To  be  majors  of  Infantry. 
flt.  Lt.  Col.  Foster,  h.  p.  6  W.l.R.  6  July 
Egerton,  h.  p.  81  F.  do. 


Promotions,  Appointments.  Sec. 
**  ? 

Bt.  Lt.  Col.  Staveley,  h.  p. 

— — Eratt,  h.  p.  2  Gn.  Bn. 

Beresford,  h.  p.  31  F. 

Shaw,  h.  p.  43  F. 

Harris,  h.  p.  1  Dr.  Gds. 


Bt.  Maj.  Wood,  h.  p.  22  Dr. 
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6  July  1830 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


The  undermentioned  Officers,  who  have  been  re- 
moved lately  from  Staff  situations  in  Ireland,  in 
consequence  of  t eduction,  to  be  promoted  to  an 
Unattached  Commission. 

To  be  Lieut.-Cnlonels  of  Infantry. 

Bt.  Col.  O'Brien,  h.  p.  Princess  Char,  of  VVales's 

Fen.  Inf.  16  July,  1830 

Owen,  h.  p.  5  Gar.  Bn.  do. 

To  be  Major  of  Infantry. 
Bt.  Maj.  Smith,  h.  p.  61  F.  do. 

Exchanges. 

Capt.  St  Quintin,  36  F.  with  Capt.  Mitchell,  h.  p. 

96  F. 
— -  E.  B.  Phillips,  53  F.  with  Capt  Pardey,  h.  p. 

R.  Staff  Corps. 

Anstruther,  62  F.  with  Capt.  Neynoe,  h.  p. 

—  Hibbert,  1  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt.  Ainslie, 

h.  p. 

Floyer,  10  F.  with  Capt.  Pcnnefather,  59  F. 

Stephen,  80  F.  with  Capt.  Haggertson,  h.  p. 

Kcan,  86  F.  with  Capt.  Gibson,  h.  p.  60  F. 

Assist.  Surg.  Collis,  15  F.  with  Assist  Surg.  Cald- 

well,  h.  p.  31  F. 
Dep.  Purv.  Tucker,  with  Dep.  Purv.  Wreford, 

h.  p. 

Resignations. 

Heut.-Colonel. 
Raltt,  h.  p.  Unatt  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  in  Medit. 

Captain. 
Campbell,  Fort  Maj.  St  John's,  Newfoundland 

Ensign. 
Tully,  Z5  F. 

Assistant  Surgeon, 
Pickford,  Gten.  Gds." 


Retirements* 


Lient.-Coloncli. 

Lieutenants. 

Hall,  3  F.  Gds. 

Du  Pre,  1  Life  Gds. 

Elrington,  do. 

Miller,  33  F. 

Hawkins,  £  8  F. 

Davidson,  61  F. 

Majors. 
Gully,  87  F. 
Sir.  H.  Verney,  Bart  h.  p.  Unat. 

Blades,  81  F. 
Pigott,  h.  p.  12  Dr. 
Pattison,  h.  p.  6  F. 
Nixon,  h.  p.  10  F. 

Captains. 

Edmonds,  h.  p.  21  F. 

Menteath,  16  Dr. 

Macleod,  h.  p.  27  F. 

St  Clair,  Gren.  Gds. 

Fitz  Gerard,  h.  p.  31  F. 

Keppel,  3  F.  Gds. 
Mitchell,  3G  F. 

Adams,  h.  p.  61  F. 
Dundas,  h.  p.  56  T. 

Bell,           do. 
Hearn,  91  F. 

Cornets  and  Ensigns, 

Fenton,  h.  p.  21  Dr. 

Eyre,  13  Dr. 

Williams,  h.  p.  26  F. 

O'Beirne,  37  F. 

Dixon,  late  4  Vet.  Bn. 

De  Koven,  74  F. 

M'Qucen,  h.  p.  Can.  Fen. 

Bhkiston,  95  F. 
Williamson,  h.  p.  97  ?• 
Palmer,  h.  p.  2  Ceyl.  Regt. 

Quarter-Masters 
Tyrrel,  h.  p.  R.  York  Rangers 

Assistant  Surgeons. 
Gibnej-,  h  p.  15  Dr. 
Bunny,  h.  p.  43  F. 
White,  h.  p.  73  F. 
Bigsby,  h.  p.  Staff       , 

Hospital  Assistanli. 
Angus,  h.  p. 
Gallaher,  h.  p. 


Superseded* 

Bt.  Maj.  W.  Greene,  R.  Art. 
Cancelled. 

Lt  Thornlcy,  41  F. ;  Ens.  Kirkbride,  41  F.  j  Assist.  Surg.  Brisbane,  31  F. 
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and  of  Timothy  Lane,  an  individual  paitncr  of 
said  Company. 

M' Arthur,  John,  cnttlr-dealcr,  grazier,  and 
fleslier,  residing  at  Ualintyre,  near  Inverary. 

M'Dcrmid,  John,  hosier  and  merchant,  Edin- 
burgh. 

M'Intyre,  John,  and  M'Fntyre,  Donald,  cattle 
dealer*  and  grazit-n,  Glcnmarhrie,  near  Oban. 

Miti-lu-ll  and  Robinson,  merchants,  Leith,  a*  • 
company,  and  of  Thomas  Mitchell  and  William 
Edward  Robinson,  as  individuals. 

M'Kay,  James,  merchant  and  agent,  Aberdeen.  ' 

Piddinx  and  Co.,  Jamei  Pidding  and  Co.,  i;. 
R.  Pidding  and  Co..  and  J.  and  G.  Pidding, 
merchants  in  Edinburgh,  Alloa,  and  llndding- 
ton,  and  James  Smedley  Pidding,  and  George 
Raymond  Pidding,  merchants,  Edinburgh,  the 
individual  partners  of  these  several  Companies. 

Ritchie,  John,  merchant,  Greenock,  afterward* 
carrying  on  business  in  Liverpool  under  the 
firm  of  Ritchie  and  Morrice,  and  at  Port-au- 
Prince  under  the  firm  of  Milroy  and  Ritchie, 
now  residing  in  Greenock,  and  sole  surviving 
partner  of  the  firm  of  MUroy  and  Ritchie. 

Scott  and  Glenny,  cabinetmakers  and  upholster- 
ers, Aberdeen,  and  of  Alexander  Dirk  Scot!  and 
James  Glenny,  as  individuals  and  only  partners 
of  said  firm. 

Shanks,  Walter,  singer,  merchant,  and  portioner, 
Glasgow. 

Smith,  George,  architect  and  builder,  Edinburgh. 

Strachan,  Ralph,  distiller,  and  dealer  in  spirits  in 
Leith. 

Uankine,  John,  baker,  Tradeston  of  Glasgow. 

Roxburgh  and  Company,  merchants,  Glasgow,  as 
a  company,  and  of  Adam  Roxburgh,  merchant 
there,  the  sole  individual  partner  of  said  Com- 
pany, as  an  individual. 

Telfer,  James,  and  Company,  late  timber-mer- 
chants in  Ayr,  and  James  Telfer  and  Alexander 
Bell,  the  individual  partners  of  that  Company. 

The  company  carrying  on  business  as  distillers 
and  maltsters,  \  ardheads,  Leith,  under  the 
firm  of  Ralph  Strachan,  and  Ralph  Strachan 
and  Robert  Strachan,  both  distillers  and  malt- 
sters, there,  as  partners,  and  Robert  Strachan, 
as  an  individual. 

Thomson,  Dr  John,  physician  and  druggitt, 
Edinburgh,  residing  in  George  Square. 


Anderson,  George,  insurance  broker  and  solicitor, 
Inverness 

Anderson,  John,  insurance  broker  and  writer  to 
the  signet,  Edinburgh. 

Anderson,  Peter,  insurance  broker  and  account- 
ant, Inverness. 

Baillie,  Alexander,  grocer  and  spirit  dealer,  Ca- 
nongate. 

Burns,  John,  and  Co.  distillers  at  Avonglen,  and 
John  Burns,  residing  at  Avonglen,  and  Archi- 
bald Hums  residing  at  Millheugh,  the  indivi- 
dual partners  of  that  company. 

CarndufT,  Robert,  manufacturer,  Glasgow,  sole 
partner  of  Robert  Cam  Juu"  and  Co.  manufac- 
turers. 

Davidson,  Jonathan,  ironmonger,  Edinburgh. 

Davidson,  Robert,  shoemaker,  Edinburgh. 

Dunlop,  Thomas,  farmer  and  cattle  dealer,  Honii- 
hill,  Caddcr  parish. 

Fraser,  Hugh  Montgomerie,  formerly  a  partner 
of  the  late  /Inn  of  Hugh  Montgomerie  Fraser 
and  Co.,  merchants,  Grcenock,  and  now  mer- 
chant and  clerk,  Glasgow. 

Gardner,  George,  of  his  Majesty's  Customhouse, 
Leith,  and  insurance-broker,  Edinburgh. 

Glover,  William,  merchant  and  cooper,  Leith. 

Gordon,  Alexander,  fish-curer,  Cromarty,  now  ill 
London. 

Grant,  George,  merchant,  Cullen. 

Grieve,  Robert,  and  Co.  merchants,  Glasgow,  and 
of  Robert  Grieve,  merchant  there,  sole  partner 
of  that  company. 

Falconer,  George,  and  Company,  curriers,  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  George  Falconer  and  \\  illiaiu  Kil- 
patrick,  the  individual  partners  thereof. 

Hamilton,  Robert,  bookbinder  and  stationer, 
Rose  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Hardic,  Alexander,  shipowner,  Greenock. 

Hill.  David,  merchant  and  trader,  Dundee. 

Hunter,  Robert,  and  Co.  distillers,  Lochgilphead, 
and  Robert  Hunter  and  Gilbert  Beith,  partners 
of  said  company,  as  individuals. 

.liillie,  James,  perfumer  and  merchant,  Stirling. 

Kcrr,  James,  merchant,  insurance  broker  and 
shipowner,  Glasgow,  carrying  on  business  there 
under  the  firm  of  James  Keir  and  Company. 

King,  John,  senior,  bleacher  at  Arkliston. 

Laing.  Robert,  grocer  and  spirit-dealer,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Lane,  William,  and  Company,  merchants,  Leith, 
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BIRTHS. 

Jan.  14.  At  Pa  veil,  near  Bombay,  the  lady  of 
Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  superintendent  of  the  Bom- 
bay Marine,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  A.  F.  Bruce,  Esq. 
Civil  Service,  of  a  son. 

AptU  20.  At  Thnrso,  Mrs  Laing,  of  a  daughter. 

n.  Mrs  Richardson,  21,  Fludyer  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  William  Montgomery,  Esq.  of 
Annick  Lodge,  Ayrshire,   of  a  son. 

27.  At  Dunony,  the  lady  of  Captain  M'Dou- 
gall,  R.N.  of  M-Dougall,  of  a  daughter. 

May  3.  At  llcmcl  Hemstead,  Herts,  Mrs  Dr 
Burlm,  of  a  son. 

4.  At  Portobello,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  T.  G. 
Torry  Anderson,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Woodslee,  the  lady  of  G.  Scott  Elliott, 
Esq.  of  Lauristoii,  of  a  son. 

7.  Mrs  Ecldington,  27,  West  Nile  Street,  Glai- 
gow,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  MoncricflTof  Barnhill,  of 
a  son. 

—  At  Doonholm,  Mrs  Alexander  Hunter,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  Mrs  Wm.  M.  Bathgate,  St  James's   Square, 
of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  St  Andrews,  the  lady  of  Professor  Alex- 
ander, of  a  daughter. 


9.  At  116,  George  Street,  the  lady  of  W.  Mute, 
Esq.  jun.  of  Caldwell,  Ayrshire,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  23,  Pilrig  Street,  Mrs  Balfour.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Heaton  Morris,  Stock  port,  the  Lady  of 
Lieut-Col.   MacGregor,   93d  Highlanders,   of  a 
son. 

—  At  Apsley  House,  near  Nottingham,  Lady 
Lougliborough,  of  a  son. 

11.  Mrs  Reid,  5,  Mansfield  Place,  of  a  daughter 

—  At  Shrub  Place,  Mrs  Snody,  of  a  daughter. 
13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Robert  Dunlop,  of  a 

daughter. 

1  f.  At  Leith,  tlie  lady  of  Alexander  Callcndar, 
Esq.  91st  regiment,  of  ;i  daughter. 

16.  At  50,  Buccleuch  Place,  Mrs  W.  A.  Lawric, 
of  a  son. 

17.  At  9,  Moray  Place,  Mrs  John  Stuart  Hay, 
of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Walthamstow,  Essex,  the  lady  of  Thos. 
Kinnear,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  London,  the  Countess  of  Kinnoul,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  129,  George  Street,  Mrs  Dr  MacUgan,  of 
a  son. 

—  At  London,  the  lady  of  William  Kaje,  Esq. 
of  a  son. 

20.  At  London   Street,  Mrs   Walker,   of  a 
daughter. 

21.  At  Dalkeith,  Mrs  Robert  Ainslie.  OJtland, 
of  a  son. 
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23.  At  Mainholm,  Mrs  Veruor  Church,  of  a 
daughter. 

21.  At  London,  the  lady  of  John  Forbes,  Esq. 
M.P.  of  a  daughter. 

25.  Mrs  Brown,  9i,  George  Street,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  Harriet  Suttie,  of  a 
son. 

27.  At  1~,  Moray  Place,  the  lady  of  William 
Robertson,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  lady  of  Major- General  Wa- 
lace,  of  a  son. 

'.'«.  At  58,  Castle  Street,  Mrs  James  Pattison,  of 
a  son. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  William  Penny, 
Esq.  advocate,  of  a  daughter. 

30.  At  Kinlot'h,  Fifeshire,  the  lady  of  Charles 
Kinnear,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Bath,  the  lady  of  Captain  James  E.  Mut- 
tlebury,  of  a  son. 

31.  At  Doune  Terrace,  Mrs  John  Cockburn,  of 
a  son. 

June  1.  At  Burntsfleld  Place,  Mrs  John  Ander- 
son, of  a  son. 

l'.  At  58,  Melville  Street,  Mrs  Thomas  Aber- 
cromby  Duff',  of  a  daughter. 

3.  At  41 ,  Albany  Street,  Mrs  Scott,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  London,  the  lady  of  Duncan  Campbell, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Dingwall,  the  lady  of  Hugh  Innes  Came- 
ron, Esq.  of  a  son. 

7.  At  2,  Pilrig  Street,  Mrs  Vertue,  of  a  son. 

8.  At  Berwick,  Mrs  Clay,  wife  of  Peter  Clay, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Union  Street,  Mrs  Forrester,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

10.  At  o,  West  Circus  Place,  Mrs  Clephane,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  1 1,  St  John  Street,  Mrs  Tipper,  of  a  son. 
15.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Sir  John  Murray 

Nasmyth  of  Posso,  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  9,  Fettcs  Row,  Mrs  Marshall,  of  a  son. 
13.  At  Fenniscowles,  Lancashire,  the  lady  of 

James  Hozier,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  6S,  Queen  Street,  Mrs  William  Blackett, 
of  a  son. 

•—  At  South  Leith,  Mrs  Grant,  of  twin  sons. 

—  At  Abbey  Hill  House,  Edinburgh,  the  lady 
of  Sir  Neil  Menzies,  Bart,  of  Menzies,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

15.  At  10,  Dean  Terrace,  the  lady  of  Captain 
H.  Ross,  Bengal  army,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Perth,  Mrs  A.  Walker,  of  a  sou. 

16.  At  Rankeillour  House,  Fifeshire,  Mrs  Mait- 
land  Mackgill,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Glassmount,  Fifeshire,  Mrs  Davidson,  cf 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Balchristie,  the  lady  of  Charles  Craigie 
Halket,  Esq.  of  Hallhill,  of  a  son. 

18.  At  Navitty,   Fifeshire,   Mrs   Greig,   of   a 
daughter. 

—  At  Morningside,  Mrs  Manuel,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Shieldhill,  Mrs  Chancellor,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  10,  Saxe  Coburg  Place,  MrsSpence,  of  a 
daughter. 

22.  At  Redhall,  Mrs  Inglis,  of  a  son. 

25.  At  Castlemilk,  Dumfries-shire,  the  lady  of 
James  Hotchkis,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

50.  At  Brussels,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Blantyre, 
of  twins,  a  son  and  daughter. 

July  1.  At  London,  the  lady  of  John  Birtwhis- 
tle,  Esq.  of  Barharrow,  of  a  daughter. 

2.  At  Ardoeh  Manse,  Mrs  Macfarlaue,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Argyll  Park,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mac- 
dowall,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Malshanger  House,  Hants,  the  lady  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Henry   Smith,    of  the  1st  regiment 
Bombay  light  cavalry,  of  a  daughter. 

4.  At  the  Manse  of  Edinkillie,  Mrs  Ferries,  of 
a  son. 

5.  At  Balnamoon,  the  lady  of  James  Carnegy 
Arbuthnot,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Kirkliston  Manse,  Mrs  Tail,  of  a  son. 

—  At   Auchinairn,    Lanarkshire,    Mrs  David 
Scales,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Redcoll,  Rev.  Mrs  Ainslie,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  Wells,  the  lady  of  Sir  William  F.  Elliot, 
of  Stobs  and  Wells,  Bart,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Ayr,  Lady  Hunter  Blair,  of  a  daughter. 

8.  At  8,  Great  King  Street,  MrsLumsden,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Inshcwan,  Mrs  Ogilvy,  of  a  son. 
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10.  \t  Polkcmmet,  the  lady  of  Sir  William 
Baillie,  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

12.  At  Maryport,  Cumberland,  Mrs  Rintoul,  of 
twin  sons. 

15.  At  Fors,  the  lady  of  James  Sinclair,  Esq.  of 
a  son. 

—  At  31,  Melville  Street,  the  lady  of  Colonel 
Mayne,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Alloa,  Mrs  Gray,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  the  Manse  of  Barry,  Mrs  Kirk,  of  ason. 

18.  At  Walston  Manse,  Mrs  Wilson,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  London,  the  Viscountess  Stormont,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  London,  the  lady  of  James  Wilson,  Esq. 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  barrister,  of  ason. 

21.  At  6,  Hope  Street,  the  lady  of  W.  J.  Fraser, 
Esq.  of  ason. 

2-.'.  At  37,  Drummond  Place,  Mrs  Robert  Ellis, 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Kier  Manse,  Dumfries-shire,  Mrs  Menzies, 
of  a  son. 

25.  At  76,  Great  King  Street,  the  lady  of  H.  J. 
Robertson,  Esq.  advocate,  of  a  son. 
21.  At  7,  Teviot  Row,  Mrs  Letmrn,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Dr  J.  H.  David- 
son, of  a  son. 

25.  At  Ancrum.  Roxburghshire,  the  lady  of  Sir 
William  Scott,  Bart,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Jedburgh,  Mrs  Elliot,  of  a  son. 

27.  At  London,    the  Countess  Gower,  of  a 
daughter. 

28.  At  Dunglass  House,  the  lady  of  John  Hall, 
Esq.  junior,  of  Dunglass,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Symington   House,    Gala   Water,    Mrs 
William  Berwick,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  the  lady  of  Captain  MacGregor, 
78th  Highlanders,  of  a  daughter. 

29.  At  London,  the  lady  of  James  G.  Murdoch, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  18,  Abercromby  Place,  Mrs  Hunter,  of  a 
daughter. 

30.  At  5,  Forres  Street,  Mrs  Borthwick,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  29,  Castle  Street,  Mrs  W.  Nicholson,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  North  Berwick,  Mrs  Balfour 
Graham,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Forres,  the  wife  of  Mr  James  Henry, 
wood-merchant,  of  three  fine  children,  two  girls 
and  a  boy. 

Lately,  At  Charlottenburgh,  county  of  Glen- 
garry, Upper  Canada,  the  wife  of  William  Stewart, 
Esq.  surgeon,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  7,  George  Place,  Mrs  Dr  Robert  Muir, 
of  a  son. 

—  At    Hammersmith,    the   lady  of  William 
Ainslie,  Esq.  of  Calcutta,  of  a  son. 

—  At  7,  Royal  Circus,  Mrs  Carlyle  Bell,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  4,  Gardner's  Crescent,  MrsCleghorn,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Erin  Lodge,  Falmouth,  the  lady  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Sheepshanks,  late  of  Edinburgh,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  Forder,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan.  At  Calcutta,  Andrew  Balfour  Clappertod, 
Esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late  George  C'lapperton, 
Esq.  W.S.  to  Mrs  Ann  Stewart,  widow  of  Captain 
Stewart,  of  the  British  Forces  in  India. 

11.  At  Bombay,  Dr  J.  Inglis,  to  Miss  Jane  K. 
Arnot. 

21.  At  Calcutta,  John  Henderson  of  Tiihoot, 
Esq.  formerly  of  Ayr,  to  Jane  Elphinstone,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  G.  A.  Muirhead,  Esq.  Glasgow. 

April  15.  At  Nantes,  James  Grahame,  Esq,  ad- 
vocate, Edinburgh,  to  Jane  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  minister  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Protestant  Church  at  Nantes. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Minto,  sou  of 
Dr   Minto,  Duke  Street,  to  Ann  Lithgow,  only 
daughter  of  Daniel  MacGowan,  S.S.C. 

21.  Gilbert  Eliott,  Esq.  son  of  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Eliott  of  Stobbs,  Bart,  to  Isabella   Lucy, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Eliott, 
rector  of  Wheldrake  and  Huggate,  Yorkshire. 

29.  At  6,  Hope  Park,  Mr  Thomas  Crawford, 
merchant  in  Edinburgh,  to  J^ane,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  James  Smith. 

—  At  Beighton,  county  of  Derby,  Edward  Wil- 
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mot,  Esq.  of  Cork,  Inland,  to  the  Right  lion. 
Janet  Jane  Erskine,  youngest  daughter  ut  the  late, 
and  (liter  of  the  present,  Karl  of  Mnr. 

50.  At  London,  Henry  Arbutlinot,  Esq.  second 
sou  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnut,  to  the 
Lady  Charlotte  Ilacbcl  Scott,  tliird  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Clonmcl. 

—  At  Old  Montrosc,  D.u  id  Grccnhill,  Esq.  East 
India  Civil  SITVUC,  to  M.iry,  third  daughter  of 
Charles  Wallace,  Esq.  of  Woodside. 

May  J.  At  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  Mr  RobL  Light- 
foot,  lace-manufacturer,  Nottingham,  to  Miss  Ko- 
thcrgill,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Fothcrgill, 
Esq.  Aiskew  House,  near  Bedalc. 

j.  At  Funtington,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Lcgge,  rector  of  East  Lavant,  in  that  county,  to 
Elizabeth  Louisa,  el  Jest  daughter  of  the  late  Rear- 
Admiral  Stair  Douglas* 

8.  At  Cheltenham,  John  Scott,  M.D.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  to 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  A.  IMmtr,  Esq.  Chel- 
U-nliam. 

10.  At  Stobo  Castle,  Alexander  Renton,  E-q. 
surgeon,  Peebles,  to  Martha,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Brinsdcn,  Esq.  of  Elcott  Cottage,  Wilts. 

—  At  London,  Lord  Seymour,  cUlest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  to  Jane  Georgiana,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Sherdian,  Lsq. 

11.  Mr  Ilob.Tt  Ru&scl,  currier,   to  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  John  Rutherford,  Esq.  South 
Back  of  Canongatc,  Edinburgh. 

12.  At  Addington,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Americas 
Eskine,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Erskinc,  to  Louisa,  re- 
lict of  late  Thomas  Legh,  Esq.  of  Adhngton  Hall, 
Cheshire. 

13.  At  London,  Ernest  Augustus  Perceval,  Cap- 
tain of  the  1.5th  (King's)  Ilus-ars,  youngest  sonof 
the  late  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  to  Beatrice, 
fourth  daughter  of  Sir  John  Trerelyan,  Nettle- 
combe,  Somerset,  Dart,  and  of  Wallington,  Nor- 
thumberland. 

20.  At  Glasgowego,  Frederick  Doubleday,  Esq. 
of  Manchester,  to  Elizi,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Adam  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Glasgowego,  Aberdee.i- 
shire. 

21.  At  Whitehaven,  John  Whigham,  junior,  of 
Salisbury  Road,  Edinburgh,  to  Sarah  Nicholson, 
(laughter  of  the  late  Thus.  Nicholson,  merchant, 
Springfield,  near  Whitehaven. 

'.'fi.  At  Steeple  Ashton  Church,  Wilts,  Thomas 
Kington,  Esq.  of  Cliarleton,  Somergetshiic,  to 
Margaret,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Laurence 
Oliphant  of  Cask,  Perthshire. 

-7.  At  Foohabers,  the  Rev.  John  Gordon,  Spey- 
mouth,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Maclean,  Es<|.  of  Kiogussie. 

31.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Driggs,  junior,  of 
Gateshead,  Durham,  attorncy-ut-law,  to  Rebecca, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  George  Heron, 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service,  KirkaMy. 

June  1.  At  Stirling,  the  Rev.  John  Hill,  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  Kilmarnock,  to  Agnes,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Syme,  Esq.  merchant, 
Stirling. 

—  At  Perth,  t!ie  Rev.  William  Stoddart,  minis- 
ter of  Madcrty,  to  Simson,  daughter  of  the  late 
Laurence  Robertson,  Esq.  formerly  Provost  of 
Perth. 

—  At  Canaan  Lodge,  Alexander  Smith, -Esq. 
W.S.  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Christrie,  Esq.  of  Durie. 

—  At  U,  Regent  Terrace,  John  Bayley,  Esq.  of 
London,  to  Eleanora  Goodall,  widow  of  the  late 
Ueorge  Farr,  Esq.  merchant,  London. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut.  James  Hunter  Ruther- 
ford, royal  engineers,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Young,  Esq.  of  Harburn. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson, 
minister  of  Westrulhcr,  to  Eliza,  only  daughter  of 
Mr  George  Jamieson,  Pleasance. 

—  At   1,   Casscls  Place,  Leith   Walk,  James 
Seealcs,  EM.  merchant,  Lcith,  to  Grace,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  M'Laren,  Esq. 

—  At  Albany  Street,  Peter  Daly  Murray,  Esq. 
medical  staff",  to  Marion,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Alexander  Wight,  Esq.  W.S. 

3.  At  Skipnesj,  ArgyllMiire,  Keith  Macalister, 
Esq.  of  Glen  Barr,  to  Miss  Campbell  of  Skipncss. 

i.  At  Leith,  Mr  William  Douglas,  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank,  to  Mary  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  John  Newton,  shipowner  there. 


8.  At  Easter  Kinleith,  Currit,  Mr  William  Alex- 
ander, merchant,  Howe  sin  it,  Edinburgh,  to 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Ra- 
magc,  Esq.  farmer,  Easter  Kinleith. 

—  At  Mussdburgh,  Mr  John  M.  MacGregor,  (o 
Mist  Amelia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Aitchiion  of  skitling. 

—  At  London,  George  Buchanan,  E*q.  civil  en- 
gineer, Edinburgh,  to  Charlotte,  fourth  daughter 
of  Edward  Hainan!,  Esq.  Paternoster-Row. 

—  At  Whittingham  Manse,  East  Lothian,  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Davison,  to  Jessie,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr  Win.  Lumsden,  Charlotte  Street,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Aitchixon,  merchant 
there,  to  Agnes,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
Edward  Robertson,  secretary  of  the  Commercial 
Banking  Company. 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Dry  .dale,  formerly 
of  the  Scots  Greys,  to  Mrs  Sarah  U'Leod,  Watet- 
loo  Place. 

11.  At  Peebles,  Mr  James  Adamson,  brewer,  to 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  William  Smeall, 
merchant,  Peebles. 

12.  At  London.  John  Falrfull  Smith,  Esq.  W.s. 
Edinburgh,  to  Caroline,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Dutton  Smith  Turner,   Esq.  of  Clarendon,  Ja- 
maica. 

H.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  David  Malcolm,  writer, 
Dundee,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  John 
Brown,  Dorset  Street,  Portman  Square,  London. 

—  At  Springfield,  Dundee,  James  Rentoa,  Esq. 
accountant,    Edinburgh,    to    Margaret,    second 
daughter  of  John  Alison,  Esq.  of  \\cllbank. 

lo.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Andrew  Rowley,  Glas- 
gow, to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  the  late  David 
liuchan,  Esq.  General  Post  Office,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Stewart,  Esq.  late  of 
La  Vcra  Cruz,  to  Susan,  eldest  daughter  of  Ro- 
bert Morton,  Esq.  Edinburgh. 

—  At  86,  Great  King  Street,  James  Rose,  Esq. 
W.S.  to  Susan  Brabazon,  daughter  of  LieuL-Col. 
Wight  of  Largnean. 

1 7-  At  31,  St  Bernard  Crescent,  R.  C.  de  la  Con- 
damine,  Esq.  wine  merchant,  Leith,  to  Ucthia, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Macfarquhar,  Esq.  W.S. 
Edinburgh. 

22.  At  London,  Edward  Wilson  Dufh'n,  M.D. 
to  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  John  White,  Esq.  of 
Wcstbourne  Green,  and  of  New  Road,  Maiy-le- 
Bone,  Middlesex. 

—  At  Arlington,   II.   A.   S.  Willett,    Esq.  of 
Tapeley  House,  county  of  Devon,  to  Margaret 
Caroline,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Chichester, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  James  Hamilton, 
Esq.  of  Bangour,  West-Lothian. 

—  At  Cork,  Mr  Alexander  Haldane,  merchant, 
Dundee,  to  Frances,  second  daughter  of  J.  Pal- 
mer, Esq.  merchant,  Cork. 

24.  At  West  Mains,  Mr  David  Alexander,  Car- 
lops,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Mr  James  Mur- 
ray, fanner.  West  Mains. 

—  At  London,    Edward  Wilson,   Esq.  eldest 
son  of  Christopher  WiUon,   E»q.  of  Rigmadcn 
Park,  Westmoreland,  to  Anne  Clementina,  only 
daughter  of  Lieul.-Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Sidney  Bcck- 
vfith,  K.C.B.  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bombay. 

—  At  2~,  George  Square,  Mungo  Ponton,  Esq. 
W.S.  to  Helen  Scott  Campbell,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq. 

—  At  Hatton,  the  Hon.  Captain  William  Keith, 
R.N.  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  to  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  late  William  Grant,  Esq.  of  Con- 
galton. 

26.  At  Picardy  Place,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  to  Elizabeth  Rae,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Harvey,  E  q.  of  Castleseinplc, 
Renfrewshire. 

—  At  West  Ham,  Essex,  Captain  Alexander 
M-Ncill,  eldest  son  of  John  M'Neill,  Esq.  of  Col- 
lonsay,  Argyllshire,   to  Anne  Elizabeth,   fourth 
daughter  of  Johu  Cur:tairs,   Esq.   of  Stialford 
Green. 

i.y.  At  Softlaw,  Mr  Thomrs  Lindores,  mer- 
chant, Kelso,  to  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  Kay  of  Hnrlaw. 

July  1.  At  ti,  Windmill  Street,  Mr  Peter  Bell, 
to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  George  Mercer. 

'.'.  At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Ulinhant,  Esq.  W.s. 
to  Mrs  Dr  Barclay,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Campbell  of  AberuchilU  Bart. 

S.  At  Perth,  John  Fender,  Esq.  Hon.  Eatt  In- 
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dia  Company's  Service,  to  Isabella,  se:ond  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Alexander  Malcolm,  Esq.  Perth. 

5.  At  London,  the  Eail  Clanwilliam,  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Herbert,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 

6.  Mr  Thomas  Plews,  chemist.  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh,  to  Janet,  eldeit  daughter  of  Mr  John 
Mackay,  Clyde  Street, 

—  At  Crailing,  the  Rev.  John  Paxton,  junior, 
minister  of  Lasswade,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  James  Paton,  Esq.  of  Crailing. 

7.  At  Peebles,  Mr  James  Tweedie,  in  Dreva, 
to  Janet,  younger  daughter  of  the  deceased  James 
Kf  r,  Esq.  late  Provost  of  Peebles. 

—  At   Drummoncl  Place,    Edinburgh,    John 
James  Erskine,  Esq.  Claihick,  to  Isabella,  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Boyd,  Esq.  W.S. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Samuel  Carson,   M.  D.   St 
John's,   Newfoundland,  to    Margaret,  youngest 
daughter  of  thejate  Rev.  William  Sawers,  A.M. 
Minister  of  Crookham,  county  of  Northumber- 
land. 

8.  At  London,  Lord  Edward  Thynnc,  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bath,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  William  Mellish,  Esq.  of  Woodford,  Essex. 

10.  At  Paris,  the  Duke  do  Montebello,  Peer  of 
France,  to  Ellen,  youngest  daughter  of  Charles 
Jenkinson,  Esq. 

12.  At  4,  Shandwick  Place,  George  Moir,  E?q. 
Advocate,  to  Flora,  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Tower,  Esq.  Aberdeen. 

—  At  Pilrig  Street,   Mr  James  Young,  mer- 
chant, High  Street,  to  Janet  Hamilton  Brown, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Brown. 

—  At  Strathtyrum,  Morton  Carr,  Esq.  Barris- 
ter-at-Law,  and  Solicitor  of  Excise  in  Scotland, 
to  Caroline,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Graham,  Esq.  of  Fintry. 

—  At  London,  Augustus  Frederick  Lindley, 
Esq.  grandson  of  the   Hon.  John   Murray  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Murray,  to  the  Hon.  Mary  Mur- 
ray, second  daughter  of  Alexander,  Lord  Eli- 
bank. 

13.  Peter  Spence,  Esq.  writer  in  Edinburgh,  to 
Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  James  Macfarlane, 
Esq.  Collector  of  Excise. 

—  William  Stuart,  Esq.  St  Andrew  Square,  to 
Miss  Charlotte  Douglas,   youngest  daughter  of 
William  Douglas,  Esq.  15,  Hart  Street, 

15.  At  Quixwood,  Berwickshire,  Mr  Thomas 
Reid,  merchant,  Pennicuik,  to  Jane,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr  James  Simson,  late  in  Posso,  Pee- 
bleshire. 

17.  At  Canterbury,  Captain  Geo.  Gipps,  of  the 
Uoyal  Engineers,  to  Elizabeth,  second  daughter 
of  Major-General  Ramsay,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

20.  At  Howe  Street,  Benjamin  Hawkins,  Esq. 
commander  of  the  Melville  revenue  cutter,  to  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Drysdale,  relict  of  Mr  W.  S.  Drysdale, 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  139,  George  Street,  Mr  Alexander  Brown, 
merchant,  Edinburgh,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  James  Brown,  minister  of  Newbattle. 

—  At  Dumfries,   John  Johnstone  Thomson, 
Esq.  Kilkenny,  to  Eliza,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Heron,  Esq.  of  Ingleston. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  James  Macfarlane,  late  Col- 
lector of  Excise,  to  Mrs  Agnes  Robb. 

21.  At  Bloomville,  Mr  John  M'Culloch,  of  the 
Btitish  Linen  Company's  Bank,  Edinburgh,  to 
Elizabeth,  fourth  daughter  of  John  M'C'asland, 
Esq.  of  Bloomvale. 

21.  At  Welifield  House,  Berwickshire,  Alexan- 
der, Hope,  Esq.  Harden  Green,  Mid-Lothian,  to 
Isabella,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Hunter, 
Esq.  of  Pilmure. 

26.  At  Langholm,  Mr   Alexander  Stevenson, 
merchant,  Edinburgh,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of 
William  Maxwell,  Esq.  Langholm;   . 

—  At  Leith,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adam,  Peebles, 
to  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robert 
Borthwick,  farmer,  Orchardmains,  Peebles-shire. 

27.  At  17,  Shandwick  Place,   Charles  Wilson, 
M.D.  Kelso,  to  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Mr 
Dove,  Frogden. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Tod,  Esq.  W.S.  to  Su- 
sa'tl,  daughter  of  James  Mercer,  Esq.  of  Scots- 
bank. 

^— At  East  Salton,  Mr  James  Martin,  clothier, 
St  Andrew  Street,-  Edinburgh,  to  Mary,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr  David  Swinton. 

«-  At  Edinburgh,  George  Clarke;  Es<}.  of  Birth- 
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wick  Hill,  Bath,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Green,  of  Bath. 

29.  At  Arbuthnott  House,  James  Cheape,  Esq. 
commander,  R.  N.  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Jean  Ogilvy 
Arbuthnott,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Viscount  Ar- 
buthnott. 

oi1.  At  Mile  End,  Glasgow,  Joseph  Maogregor, 
Esq.  accountant,  Edinburgh,  to  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  the  deceased  Mr  William  Young,  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Lately.  At  London,  Mr  Thomas  Taylor,  orna- 
mentnl  painter,  to  Elizabeth  Forman,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  William  Forman,  former- 
ly with  Messrs  Cookson  and  Co.  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

—  At  the  Hague,  Captain  George  James  Hay, 
R.  N.   second  son  of  General  Hay,   Lieut-Go- 
vernor of  Edinburgh  Castle,  to  Georgiana  Mid- 
dleton  Whitefoord,  fourth  daugher  of  Sir  John 
11.  Whitefoord. 

—  At  Dublin,   Alexander  Jardine,  Esq.  son  of 
the  late  Sir  Alexander  Jardine,  Bart.  Dumfries- 
shire, to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Curtis,  Esq.  of  China,  King's  County. 

—  At  the  British  Legation,  Berne,  Sir  James 
Boswell,  Bart,  of  Auchinleck,  to  Jessie  Jane,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Sir  James  Montgomerie  Cunlng- 
hame,  Bart,  of  Corsehill  and  Kirktonholm,  &c. 

—  At  London,  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley, 
to  Lady  Susan  Somerset,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort. 

—  At  Chirton,  Kent,  the  Rev.  Walter  Steven- 
son Halliday,  of  Whinnyrigg,  Aunandale,  to  Ka- 
therine,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Gardi- 
ner, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

Oct.  10.  At  Bombay,  Robert  Robertson,  young- 
est son  of  the  late  Robei  t  Robertson  of  Auchleeks, 
Esq. 

Nov.  16.  At  Hingolee,  Lieut.  G.  Gordon  Laing, 
of  the  2d  Rifle  Brigade,  his  Highness  the  Nizam's 
Service,  Hydrabad,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Afri- 
can traveller,  Major  Alex.  Gordon  Laing. 

Dec.  9.  At  Calcutta,  Dr  Robert  Paterson,  when 
about  to  embark  for  Scotland,  after  a  residence 
of  more  than  twenty  years  in  Bengal. 

15.  At  Chunar,  Charles  Fordyce  Fcrgusson, 
Esq.  of  the  East  India  Company's  civil  service,  on 
the  Bengal  establishment,  and  brother  of  Sir 
James  Fergusson  of  Kilkerran,  Bart. 

Jan.  6.  At  Calcutta,  William  Lumsdaine,  Esq. 
Deputy  Commissary-General  of  Innergellie,  Fife- 
shire,  and  also  of  Blanerne,  Berwickshire. 

March.  At  Garth,  Trinidad,  about  the  middle 
of  the  month,  Mr  Robert  Irvine,  second  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr  Irvine,  of  Little  Dunkeld ;  and, 
on  the  2Sth  of  that  month,  John  Stewart,  Esq.  of 
Garth,  Perthshire,  and  Garth,  Trinidad. 

April  16.  At  MacdufF,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wil- 
son, minister  of  Gamrie,  in  the  87th  year  of  his 
age,  and  59th  of  his  ministry. 

18.  At  Glasgow,  Susan,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Lawson,  late  minister  of  Kirkmahoe. 

20.  At  Stirling,  George  Dalgleish,  Esq.  mer- 
chant. 

—  At  London,  Mr  J.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  late  trea- 
surer of  the  Royal  Amphitheatre. 

23.  At  Falkirk,  Mrs  Mitchell,  of  the  Red  Lion 
Inn. 

27.  At  Bexhill,  Sussex,  in  his  78th  year,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Witherston,  many  years  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service. 

—  At  Walton  Hall,  Yorkshire,  Ann  Edmon- 
stone,  lady  of  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Charles  Edmonstone,  Esq.  of  Card- 
ross  Park,  Dumbartonshire. 

28.  At  Montrose,  in  his  56th  year,  Mr  Alexan- 
der Thomson,  tobacconist. 

Slay  1.  At  London,  the  Marchioness  of  Bath, 
in  her  57th  year. 

—  At  Dunse,  Mr  George  Stuart,  surgeon. 

—  At  Wyastone,  Derbyshire,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Greville. 

2.  At  Rothsay,  Mr  Alexander  Malcolm ,  of  Glas- 
gow, writer  of  "  Maltese  Sketches,"  and  various 
other  literary  and  miscellaneous  pieces. 

—  At  Irvine,  David  Sillar,  Esq.  aged  "0. 

5.  At  Londou,  Isaac  Prescott,  Esq.  Admiral  of 
the  Red,  aged  93. 

—  At  Aibroath,  to  her  7ith  year,  J«an  Mifc 
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(•hell,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  David  Kirkbnd,  rector 
of  thi-  Grammar  School  of  Arbroath. 

4.  At  Southampton,  Mi**  Stuart,  d.iughtcr  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Stuart,  Hart,  of  Allanbank, 

Berwickshire. 

—  At  Iil.iin-lrc,  Charles,  tliird  ion  of  Charles 
Stewart,  late  of  Ulackcraig 


.cwart,  late  of  Ulackcraig. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Murray,  printer.      turer. 


—  At  Edinburgh,  in  hii  '.'7th  year,   Mr  David 
Brown,  assistant-surgeon,  R.N. 

5.  AtGrecnock,  Christopher  Mood,  khipmas- 
tcr,  and  late  of  the  Australian  Company's  service, 
I.eith,  in  his  35J  year. 

6.  At  Chesne,  near  Geneva,  Catherine,  the  lady 
of  the  Hi«ht  lion.  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

—  At  Glenduiih,  parish  of  Colmonel,  Ayr,  Wil- 
liam M'Culloch,  Esq. 

—  At  Ivy  Cottage,  Conduit  Vale,  Blackhenth, 
in  his  63th  year,  Lachlan  M'Lcan,  Esq. 

—  At  Auchinairn  House,  Lanarkshire,  in  his 
77lli  >car,  John  Scales,  Esq.  formerly  writer  in 
CHMfOlr, 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Reid,  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Revolution  Hall  Estate,  in  the  Island 
of  Grenada,  Mr  William  Cockburn. 

—  At  SO,  Clarence  Street,  Miss  Margaret  Hope, 
daughter  of  the  late  Archibald  Hope,  Esq.  Col- 
lector of  Excise. 

—  At  4,   George's  Place,    I.eith    Walk,   Mr 
Thomas  Stewart,  merchant. 

8.  At  Belfast,  Margaret  Gardner,  wife  of  James 
Thomson,  Esq.  I.L.I).  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Belfast  College. 

—  The  Rev.  William  Orme,  pastor  of  Ute  In- 
dependent Church  atCamberwdl,  and  foreign  se- 
cretary of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

—  At  00,  George  Street,  Mrs  Janet  Primrose, 
wife  of  l)r  John  Warroch  Pursell,  physician  in 
Edinburgh. 

1 1.  At  Torbanehill,  Mrs  Patrick  Russell. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  in  his  76th  year,  l)r  William 
Laurence  Brown,  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Prin- 
cipal of  Mariichal  College,  Aberdeen,  Dean  of  the 
Chapel  I  loyal,  and  of  the  most  ancient  Order  of 
the  Thistle. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  Robert  Moir,  late  teller  in 
the  Aberdeen  Bank. 

12.  At  Duddingston,  James  Duff,   Esq.  pay- 
master of  the  late  9lh  [loyal  Veteran  Battalion. 

—  At  Dalkeiih,  Margaret,  and  on  the. loth  ult., 
Mary,  daughters  of  Mr  William  Douglas. 

13.  At  Cro&jcauteway,  Mrs  Alison  Cairneross, 
relict  of  the  deceased  Alexander  Livingston,  mer- 
chant, Crosscauseway,  aged  88  years. 

14.  Archibald,  youngest  son  of  Professor  Wal- 
lace. 

15.  At  Elsinore,  George  Knox,  Esq.  of  the  Arm 
of  Mullens  and  Knox. 

—  At  Herbertshire,  Mrs  Morehead  of  Herbert- 
shire. 

—  At  Grangemouth,    Mrs  Margaret  Brooks, 
spouse  of  John'  Drummond,  Esq.  surgeon,  R.N. 
and,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  20th,  Mrs  Joan 
Brooks,  relict  of  Mr  Adam  Brooks,  merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  2.  Queen  Place,  Leith,  Archibald  Miller, 
Esq.  merchant,  there. 

—  At  Swinton  Manse,  Jane  Hunger  Arundel, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  W.  F-  Hunter  Arun- 
ilel,  Ksq  of  Uarjarg. 

16.  At  Jedburgh  Manse,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Somer- 
ville,  so  eminently  distinguished  as  the  historian 
of  I   uecn  Anne,  and  for  other  valuable  works. 
The  (lev.  Doctor  was  the  father  of  the  Scottish 
Church.     He  had  assisted  In  tha  communion  ser- 
vices in  the  church  of  his  own  parish  on  the  Sab- 
bath preceding,  and,  apparently,  with  no  decrease 
of  energy  or  zeal ;  but  he  was  taken  ill  on  the 
evening  of  thatday,  and  continued  tu  linger,  peace- 
fully waiting  for  his  rest,  till  his  departure  on 
the  Sabbath  of  the  week  following,  much  about 
hour  of  the  evening  when  he  was  fust  taken  the 
ill. 

—  At  Stirling,  Mrs  Gilliej,   wife  of  Provost 
Gillies. 

—  At  Burntisland,  Margaret  Boston,  relict  of 
the  late  llev.  William  Campbell,  Dysart,  aged  73 
years. 

17.  At  Lessuddcn,  Walter  Scott  of  Hatburn,  in 
hij  8««'  rear. 


17.  At  25,  India  Place,  Thomas  Cuir.m'mg.  M.D. 
son  of  L.  Cumming,  Esq.  of  Blaekhills. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Miss  Elizabeth  Msbet,  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  deceased  James  Nisbct,  archi- 
tect, Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  17,    Lamont   Scott, 
youngest  son  of  Lamont  Scott,  bnuh-munufsc- 


—  At  Cromarty,  James  Taylor,  Esq.  late  flsh- 
curer  there. 

IS.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  David  Foote.  Gordon  Street, 
aged  66. 

—  At  Crail,  Captain  John  Murray,  late  of  the 
19th  regiment  of  Bengal  native  infantry. 

20.  At  Teifa-nmouth,  Captain  Robert  Sklpsey, 

—  At  Mcrtoun  Manic,  Isabella,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  James  Duncan. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Anne  L're,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  L're,  minister  of  Airth. 

—  At"  Starbank  Cottage,  Trinity,  near  Edin- 
burgh, Miss  Catharine  Macnab. 

'21.  At  18,  Pilrig  Street,  William,  youngest  son 
of  Alexander  Wright,  Esq.  seed-nitrclumt,  Edin- 
burgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Peter  Wilkie,  late  coach- 
maker  there. 

—  At  Milburn,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burn*,  mi. 
nister  of  Renfrew. 

—  At  Portobcllo.  Mr  Justin  William  Munro, 
late  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

—  At  Liverpool,   Mr   Alexander  Brand,  only 
son  of  the  Lite  James  Brand,  Esq.  cashier  of  the 
Banking  Company  of  Aberdeen. 

—  At  Barnsmuir,  Fifeshire,  Mrs  Ranken,  widow 
of  the  (ate  Captain  Ranken,  of  the  Fifethire  ca- 
valry. 

11.  At  London,  aged  90,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
AmhersX  relict  of  Field-Marshall  Jeffrey,  Lord 
Amhcrst. 

—  At  Roihsay,  William  CLuk,   Esq.  late  of 
Kerse,  Lanark-hire. 

23.  At  Grcenhill  House,  near  Edinburgh,  Sir 
John  Hay  of  Snmhfield  and  Haystone,  Bart.,  after 
a  few  days'  illness.  This  respectable  gentleman 
was  not  more  distinguished  for  his  public  spirit 
than  for  his  amiable  qualities  in  private  life.  II" 
was  endeared  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  by  whom 
his  loss  will  be  severely  felt,  as  well  as  by  many 
others  who  experienced  his  active  benevolence. 

—  At  28,  India  Street,  Michael  Kidslon,  K  .j. 
late  3,  Hanover  Street. 

21.  At  Minto  Street,  Newington,  Jolin  Cham- 
bers, aged  18  years,  eldest  son  of  Mr  Chambers, 
clothier,  16,  South  Biidge. 

—  At  2,  London  Street,  in  her  83d  year,  Mrs 
Alexandrina  Ogilvy,  wife  cf  Thomas  Reid,  Es*j. 

25.  At  Hatiou  Mains,  Alice,  wife  of  James 
Reid,  Esq. 

—  At  Pittenween,  Mr  George  Simson,  surgeon 
there. 

'.'<>.  At  19,  Minto  Street,  Newington,  Mrs  Helen 
Dickson,  relict  of  Mr  Peter  Chalmers,  former- 
ly tenant  in  Redhaugh. 

—  At  N«wcastle,  the  Rev.  Charles  Ochiltree, 
formerly  of  Edinburgh,  and  chaplain  of  the  1st 
battalion  of  the  Scots  Brigade,  aged  90. 

27.  At  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Mrs  Dewar, 
relict  of  Maj.-Gen.  Dcwar  of  Gilston,  Fifeshire. 

—  At  30,  Leith  Walk,  Margaret  Love,  aged  77, 
wife  of  William  Carstairs. 

—  At  Angustield,  Mr  Andrew  Angus,  booksell- 
er, Aberdeen,  aged  7G  years. 

28.  At  Balfour,  Kif.'shirc,  Isabella  Congalton, 
a-;ed  85,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Congalton, 
Esq. 

—  At  Hamilton,  the  Rev.  Dr  Alexander  Fle- 
ming, one  of  the  ministers  of  Hamilton,  and  one 
of  his  Majesty's  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  in  Scot- 
land. 

29.  At  Dunuar,  Provost  William  Hume. 

—  At    Edinburgh,     Miss    Je.-Mu    Archibald, 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  George  Archibald,  for- 
merly printer  in  Edinburgh,  aiteiwards  of  the  is- 
land  ol  St  Vincent. 

—  James  Dun,  Esq.of  Shawpark,  Selkirkshire. 

—  At  Stirling,   Mr  Peter  Cumming,   sheriff- 
Clerk  Depute. 

30.  At  z2,  Forth  Street,  Mrs  Barbara  Tnomp- 
son,  wife  of  Mitchell  Gibson,  Esq.  late  of  the-  i-- 
l.uid  of  Ceylon, 
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50.  At  London,  William  Harley,  Esq.  formerly 
of  Willow  Bank,  near  Glasgow,  in  his  61th  year. 

—  At  Tain,  George  Murray,  Esq.  of  Westfield, 
aged  76. 

31.  At  11,  York  Place,  Mr  David  Wilson,  W.S. 
June  1.  At  New  York,  Dr  Robert  Hogg,  sur- 
geon, late  of  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Skeoeh  Mill,  Bannockburn,  Mrs  M'Cul- 
loch,  in  her  80th  year. 

2.  At  Chatham,  Jane  Pollock,  wife  of  Captain 
Hamilton,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Hugh 
Crawford,  Esq.  of  Greenock. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  KincaidM'Kenzie,  Esq.    He 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  while  at  dinner  with  his 
family,  and  retiring  into  another  room,  almost 
instantly  expired.     He  had,  we  understand,  been 
complaining  for  some  time,  but  was  attending  to 
his  ordinary  business  till  within  an  hour  of  his 
death.     Mr  M'Kenzie  held  the  office  of  Lord  Pro- 
vost during  the  years  1817  and  1818,  and  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  Treasurer  of  Heriot's  Hos- 
pital. 

—  At  Broomlees,  near  Colinsburgh,  Fifeshire, 
Mr  James  Bennet. 

—  At  Morningside,  Isabella,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Lauder,  Esq. 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Moflat,  one  of  the 
macers  of  the  Court  of  Session,  aged  77  years. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  Umphray,  wife  of 
George  Alexander,  Esq.  Banff. 

4.  At  the  Island  of  Grenada,  Isaac  Horsford, 
Esq.  at  the  advanced  age  of  87. 

5.  At  Rosemount,  Leith,   Mary  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Brewster,  minister 
of  Scoonie. 

7.  Andrew,  youngest  son  of  Robert  Davidson, 
Esq.  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. 

—  At  Roseville,  David  Bridges,  Esq. 

—  At  11,  Minto  Street,  Newington,  Alexander 
Lawrie,  Esq  deputy-inspector  of  army  hospitals. 

8.  At  Garth,  Thurso,  Lieut.  A.  Waters,  half- 
pay  78th  Highlanders. 

—  At    London,    Lieut>Col.   George  Murray, 
K  C.B. 

9.  At  Greenock,  Augusta,  wife  of  Major  M.  E. 
Alvcs,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  R. 
Hope,  Royal  Artillery. 

—  At  London,  Lieut-Gen.  Raymond. 

—  The  Rev.  George  William  Scott,  rector  of 
Kentisbeare,  in  Devonshire,  third  son  of  Hugh 
Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden. 

—  At  Philpstoun,  Mr  John  Keir,  factor  on  the 
Hopetoun  estates  in  West  Lothian  for  upwards  of 
1/5  years. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  James  M'Diarmid. 

10.  At  London,  Nicholas  Brown,  Esq.  Com- 
missioner of  Victualling  Board. 

—  At  Leith  Street,  John  Morrison,  son  of  Mr 
James  Morrison,  bootmaker. 

—  Peter  Campbell,  Esq.  Ballevoilan. 

1 1.  At  Bolf racks,  Mr  Robert  M'Gillewie,  factor 
to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane. 

12.  At  21,  Princes  Street,  Mr  John  Speirs. 

—  At  Linlithgow,  Mr  John  Henderson,  Deacon 
of  the  Corporation  of  Coopers. 

—  At  Bou'.ogne-sur-Mer,  John  Thomson,  Esq. 
formerly  of  the  79th,  or  Cameron  Highlander?. 

1.  SAt  Haddington,  Miss  Lilias  Millar,  sister  of 
the  late  Richard  Millar,  Esq.  of  Breandam. 

—  At  9,  Northumberland  Street,  Mrs.  Welsh, 
widow  of  the  late  Robert  Welsh,  Esq.  of  Collin. 

—  At  1,  Claremont  Street,  Mr  Thomas  Shanks, 
writer. 

—  Emily,  second  daughter  of  Mr  John  Mac- 
George,  Gilmore  Place. 

14.  At  Rothsay,   Marion  Jane,  third  daughter 
of  George  Joseph  Bell,  Esq.  advocate. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  much  and  justly  regretted, 
Mrs  Margaret  Reoch,    widow  of   the  late  Mr 
Ramsay,  architect. 

—  At  Musselburgh,  Mrs  Katherine  Vogan,  re- 
lict of  Mr  William  Rankine,  of  Leith. 

—  At  Ladyfield  Place,  Mr  John  James,  boot 
and  shoemaker,  late  Convener  of  the  Trades  of 
Edinburgh. 

—  Ac  \Vardie,  Mrs  Donaldson,  aged  67  years. 

—  AtBirkenhead,  Mrs  Rachel  Weir,  widow  of 
the  late  William  Thomson,  of  Birkenhead,   Les- 
mahagoe,  Lanarkshire. 

16.  At  21,  Brighton  Place.  Portobello.  Mrs  J. 
IJiy.ll),  aged  61, 


16.  At  41,  Lothian  Street,  Mr  Robert    Lyon, 
teacher  in  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital. 

—  At  15,   East  Claremout  Street,   Miss  Janet 
Linning,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Liu- 
ning,  minister  of  Lesmahagoe. 

—  At  London,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  Bart.,   in  his 
69th  year. 

— i  At  Spring  Gardens,  near  Edinburgh,  in  the 
47th  year  of  his  age,  John  Brown,  Esq. 

17.  At  Lasswade,  Mrs  Duncan  M'Neill. 

—  At  his  Lordship's  seat,  in    the  neighbour- 
hood of  Windsor,  on  the  17th  instant,  the  vene- 
rable Earl  Harcourt.  His  Lordship  was  in  his  88th 
year.     He  was  a  Field  Marshal,  Colonel  of  the 
Ifith  dragoons,  Governor  of  Portsmouth,  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  Windsor  Forest,  Deputy  Ranger  of 
Windsor  Park,  and  a  K.C.B.     He  was  third  Earl, 
and,  we  believe,  the  title  is  extinct  in  him. 

18.  At  71,  Clerk  Street,  in  the  7th  year  of  his 
age,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Mr  Samuel  Laing  of 
the  Commercial  Bank. 

—  At  Bathgate,  James  Corbet,  Esq.  surgeon, 
R.N. 

20.  At  Charleton  Kings,   Gloucestershire,  Ge- 
neral George   W'arde,    fn  the  71st  year  of   his 
age 

—  At  Sante  Addresse,  near  Havre-de-Grace, 
William  Inglis,  Esq.  W.S. 

—  At    40,     Queen    Street,    Major   Alexander 
Thomson,  royal  engineers. 

21.  Miss  Inglis,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Inglis,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Edinburgh. 

—  At  Burnbrae,  Mrs    Susan  Smith  Primrose 
of  Burnbrae. 

22.  At  Stripeside,  Fifeshire,  William  Gulland, 
Esq. 

—  At  Lethendy,  Perthshire,  William  Spottis- 
woode,  in  his  84th  year. 

23.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Dempster,  drug- 
gist. 

—  John  Pott,  Esq.  of  Carlenrigg,   Roxburgh- 
shire. 

24.  At  Montrose,    Mrs  Mary  Ruperta  Skinner, 
relict  of  the  late  John  Ochterlony,  Esq. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Loches,  in  the  Island  of 
Lewis,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Simson,  in  the  68th 
year  of  his  aqe,  and  4"d  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mrs  J.  Rae,  widow  of  the  lale 
Mr  Alexander  Lang,  Leith. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Auehterlony,  widow  of 
the  deceased  John  Auchterlor.y,  Esq. 

26.  At  Largs,  at  the  Manse  of  his  son-in-law, 
Dr  Scott,  minister  of  St  Michaels,  Dumfries 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  80,   Mrs  Margaret  Tel- 
fair,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Henderson,  mi- 
nister of  Wiston. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Niccl  William  Robert- 
son, S.S.C. 

—  At  his  house,  in  York  Place,  Sir  Thomas 
Ramsay,  Bart,  of  Balmain,  Colonel  in  the  Service 
of  the  East  India  Company. 

—  At  Malvern  Wells,  Worcestershire,   Chris- 
tian,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Lawrence  Oli- 
phant,  Esq.  of  Gask,  Perthshire. 

27.  At  4,  Gay  field  Square,  John  Mac-Ritchie, 
Esq.  of  Craigton,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  aged  C8 
years. 

28.  At   Kinkrakin,     Glenorchy,    Argyllshire, 
Christina  Robertson,  aged  56,  wife  of  Mr  Alex- 
ander Campbell. 

—  At  Burnside  of  Alva,  Mrs  Charlotte  Mitchell, 
wife  of  Mr  John  M'Laren,  factor  to  James  John- 
stone,  Esq.  of  Alva. 

—  At  Northfield,    near  Edinburgh,    Isabella 
Sym,  wife  of  Mr  Gregor  MacGregor. 

—  At  Whinfield,  Kinross-shire,  James  Stedman  , 
Esq.  aged  81. 

50.  At  14,  Brown  Square,  James  Dobie,  young- 
est son  of  Mr  Francis  Cameron. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Daniel  Macdowall  Hill,  only 
son  of  the  late  Peter  Hill,  junior,  Esq.  aged  two 
years. 

—  At  30,  Royal  Circus,  William  Henderson, 
Esq.  of  Gloup,  Shetland,  Captain  h.  p.  27th  regi- 
ment of  foot. 

July  1.  At  Edinburgh,  George  Burnet,  Esq. 

—  At  15,  Montague  Street,  Mrs  Janet  Culuert, 
wife  of  Mr  James  Ramsay,   silk-mercer,  South 
Bridge  Street. 

2.  At  Fountainhall,  in  his  69th  year,  Mr  John 
Lumsden, 
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9.  At  BlackiLdge,  Mr  Duncan  Mackay,  aged  39 
years. 

3.  At  Forfar,  James  Rosi,  weaver,  aged  4C. 
He  was  author  of  a  number  of  poetical  produc- 
tion* of  some  incut. 

—  At  Ostiml,  Louisa  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir 
Evan  Murray  Macgregor  of  Macffrcgor,  Uart. 

—  At  31,  Dublin  Sircet,  Miu  Hunter. 

—  At  Garscube,  John    Campbell,   younger  of 
.Suceolh.  KMJ.  M.I1,  forth*  county  of  Dumbarton. 

1.  At  Mariing.irth.  near  Dumfries,  Mr  Gilbert 
Ogilvie,  Lite  merchant  in  Leith. 

—  At  hit  houte.  Comely  Garden,  Henry  Dun- 
can, Esq.  late  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  1,  Old  Physic  Gardens,  Mary  Ann  Glad- 
stone,  daughter  of  Mr   Kobe  it  II.  White,  wine 
merchant. 

—  At  I  ondon,  aged  84,  Mrs  Ann  Pcnn,  relict 
of  the  late  John  Pcnn,  Esq.  formerly  governor, 
and  one  of  the  hereditary  proprietor*  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania. 

5.  At  Vanburgh  Place,  Leith,  Margaret  Jane, 
second  daughter  of  Mr  Alexander,  wine-merchant. 

—  At  Bridge  of  Allan,  William  Horn,  Esq.  in 
the  71st  year  of  liis  age. 

—  At    K<linburKh,    Miss    Madeline    Waddel. 
daughter  of  Mr  James  Waddel,  85,  Dundas  Street. 

—  At  London,  Samuel,  son  of  the  Ucv.  E.  Ir- 
ving. 

—  In  childbed,  at  1,  Fingal  Place,  Margaret  8. 
Morton,  wife  of  Mr  Robert  Russell,  leather-fac- 
tor, aged  22  years,  and  on  the  10th  hU  infant  son. 

C.  At  London,  George  Mackenzie  Blair,  E*q. 

—  At  Gogar  Burn,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Doro- 
thea Gregory,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Maria  Dickson,  relict  of 
Dr  Dominick  Lynch,  of  Barbadoes. 

—  Here,  Mr  Barrymore,  aged  72,  for  nearly  40 
yean  a  distinguished  performer  at  the  Theatres- 
Royal  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden. 

—  At  Montpclier,  in  France,  Edwaid  Bullock 
Douglas,  Esq. 

N.  At  Horse  Miln,  near  Perth,  Mrs  William 
Shirkle,  daughter  of  Mr  James  Davidson,  George 
Inn,  Perth. 

—  At  Castle  Fraser,  Aberdeenshire,  Mr  Robert 
Cassie,  in  his  00th  year. 

9.  At  Belhaven,   the  Rev.  James  Stirling,  of 
Cockburnspath. 

—  At  his  residence,  near  Duddingstnnc,   the 
Right  Hon.  William  Lord  Nairne. 

—  At  Glorat   House,  Captain   William   Mori- 
son,  half- pay  l.xl  regiment  of  Foot. 

—  At  Woolwich,  Mrs  Chambers  White,  wife  of 
Commodore  White,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  General  Sir  Hew  Dah-ymple. 

—  At  Lpngdon,  near  Lichfkl.l,  the  Right  Rev. 
Henry  William  Majendie,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bangor. 

10.  At  Torquay,  Devon,  in  his  12th  year,  Tho- 
mas Sandford  Lane,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Lane,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
San;lford. 

1 1.  At  Kinnaird  House,  Mrs  Dick,  wife  of  Co- 
I     onel  Rol;crt  Henry  Dick,   C.  B.  of  Tullymet, 

Perthshire. 

—  At  Blyth  Bridge,  Lieut.  Thomas  Aire,  royal 
navy. 


13.  At  Portobello,  William  Crcelman,  Esq. 

—  At  Forfar,  John  Steele,  senior,  E*q.  mer- 
chant. 

—  Mrs  Rebecca  Pace,  wife  of  Mr  George  Inglis, 
merchant,  coiner  of  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

13.  At  Elie,  Flfeshirc,  John  Wallace,  Ksq.  of 
Balhousie. 

—  At  London,  after  a  lingering  illness,  L.  W. 
Wood,  Esq.  late  of  the  Stock  Kxcnange. 

15.  At  Casse),  after  a  short  but  painful  illness, 
the  French  General  Vandamme. 

—  At  Rothsay.  Mrs  Elizabeth  Stewart,  widow 
of  the  late  Archibald  Stewart,  shipbuilder  thete. 

—  At  Inverness,  Mrs  May  Cliisliolm,  wife  of 
Mr  George  Watson,  accountant  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Scotland. 

16.  At  Paisley,  Dr  John  Stewart  Ramsay,  sur- 
geon, royal  navy. 

17.  At  Bath,  Lady  Catherine  O'Dom  1,  relict  of 
the  late  Sir  Neill  U'Donel,  Bart.,  and  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Annesley. 

—  At  Meadowbank  House,  Charles,  youngest 
son  of  Lord  Meadowbank. 

18.  At  Dollarbeg,  Clackmannanshire,  Mrs  Mar- 
garet Bennct,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Bennet,  of  Duddingstone,  and  wife  of 
William  Clark,  W.S. 

19.  At  Irvine,  Mrs  Margaret  Hamilton,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pollock,  minister  of  Kilerin- 
ning. 

—  Robert  Nisbct,  youngest  son  of  Mr  Peter 
Robertson,  Newtonlees. 

SO.  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Margaret  Mundell,  re- 
lict of  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Williamson,  Dum- 
fries. 

—  At  Inverernan,   Maj^r  Alexander  Forbes, 
formerly  of  the  71st  regiment. 

11.  At  Southficld  House,  parish  of  Mearns,  Mr 
Robert  Caldwell,  aged  Ko  years ;  and  at  the  tame 
place,  on  the  1st  of  May  last,  Mrs  Agnes  Martin, 
his  wife. 

S3.  At  Moray  Street,  Leith  Walk,  Andrew  Cun- 
ningham, Esq.  late  of  the  Navy  Pay  Ollice,  Lon- 
don. 

—  At  Annan,  Catharine  Carruthers,  daughter 
of  A.   R.   Carson,    LL.  D.   Rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh. 

S3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Duncan,  wjlter, 
aged  47. 

28.  At  10,  Great  King  Street,  Mrs  Stewart. 

—  At  London,  Miss  C'uliitt,  the  vocalist.     Dis- 
appointed in  an  early  attachment,  she  had  latterly 
suffered  under  a  deprivation  of  reason. 

30.  At  27,  Regent  Terrace,  Andrew  T.  Wight, 
in  his  tenth  year. 

Lately,  At  Skcrton,  near  Lancaster,  aged  69, 
Ann  Calvert. 

—  At  Burnside,  Surinam,  Mr  Andrew  J.-mes 
Cornfoot,  aged  S3,  from  Largo,  Fifeshire. 

—  At  Glenmore,  Argyllshire,  Colin  Campbell, 
Esq.  of  Glenmore,  in  his  3.">th  year. 

—  At  Castlemains.  near  Sanquhar,  James  Stod- 
dart,  late  in  Glcnmauna,  aged  SO  years. 

—  At  Greystones  of  Kukpalrick  Fleming,  in 
his  87th  year,  Mr  David  Irving,  formerly,  and 
for  nearly  5U  years,  a  cattle-dealer  betwixt  the 
English  and  Scotch  border  markets. 
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OXCE  we  knew  the  Highlands  ab- 
solutely too  well — not  a  nook  almost 
that  was  not  as  familiar  to  us  as  our 
brown  study.  We  had  not  to  complain 
of  the  lochs,  glens,  woods,  and  moun- 
tains alone,  for  having  so  fastened 
themselves  upon  us  on  a  great  scale, 
that  we  found  it  impossible  to  shake 
them  off;  but  the  hardship  in  our  case 
was,  that  all  the  inferior  and  subordi- 
nate component  parts  of  the  scenery, 
many  of  them  dull  and  dreary  enough, 
and  some  of  them  insupportably  stu- 
pid, had  taken  it  upon  themselves  so 
to  thrust  their  intimacy  upon  us,  in 
all  winds  and  weathers,  that  without 
giving  them  the  cut  direct,  there  was 
no  way  of  escaping  from  the  burden 
of  their  friendship;  To  courteous 
and  humane  Christians,  such  as  we 
have  always  been,  both  by  name  and 
nature,  as  far  back  as  we  can  recol- 
lect, it  is  painful  to  cut  even  an 
impudent  stone,  or  an  upsetting  tree, 
that  may  cross  our  path  uncalled  for, 
or  obtrude  itself  on  our  privacy,  when 
we  wish  to  be  alone  in  our  medita- 
tions. Yet,  we  confess,  they  used 
sometimes  sorely  to  try  our  temper. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  you,  our  good 
sir,  to  say  that  such  objects  are  in- 
animate. So  much  the  worse.  Were 
they  animate,  the  chance  is,  though 
like  yourself  perhaps  at  times  some- 
what silly,  that  they  might  be  reason- 
ed with  on  the  impropriety  of  inter- 
rupting the  stream  of  any  man's  so- 
liloquies. But  being  not  merely  in- 
animate but  irrational,  objects  of  that 
class  know  not  to  keep  their  own 
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place,  which  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
in  reply,  is  kept  for  them  by  nature. 
But  that  Mistress  of  the  Ceremonies, 
though  a  personage  enjoying  a  fine 
green  old  age,  against  whom  we  would 
not  utter  one  single  syllable  of  dispa- 
ragement or  reproach  for  ten  th  ousand 
worlds,  and  though  present  at  all 
times,  it  is  true,  and  at  all  places,  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  equally  attentive 
to  the  proceedings  of  all  the  objects 
under  her  control.  Accordingly,  often 
when  she  is  not  looking,  what  more 
common  than  for  a  huge  hulking  fel- 
low of  a  rock,  with  an  absurd  tuft  of 
trees  on  his  head,  who  has  observed 
you  lying  half-asleep  on  the  green 
sward,  to  hang  eaves-dropping,  as  it 
were,  over  your  most  secret  thoughts, 
which  he  whispers  to  the  winds,  and 
they  to  all  the  clouds  ! — or  for  some 
grotesque  and  fantastic  ash,  with  a 
crooked  back,  and  arms  dispropor- 
tionately long,  like  a  giant  in  extreme 
old  age  dwindling  into  a  dwarf,  to 
jut  out  from  the  hole  in  the  Avail,  and 
'should  your  leaden  eyes  chance  at 
the  time  to  love  the  ground,  to  put 
his  mossy  fist  right  in  your  unsuspect- 
ing and  philosophical  countenance ! 
In  short,  it  is  very  possible  to  know 
a  country  so  thoroughly  well,  outside 
and  in,  from  mountain  to  molehill, 
that  you  get  mutually  so  tired  of  one 
another's"  company,  that  you  are 
ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats, 
and  in  hatred  and  disgust,  load  your- 
selves with  reciprocal  imprecations. 
So  was  it  once  with  us  and  the 
Highlands,  That  "  too  much 
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liarity  broods  contempt,"  is  a  wise 
apothegm  wo  learned  many  a  long 
year  ago,  when  learning  to  writo  large 
text;  and  our  whole  life  has  been  a 
running  commentary  upon  the  theme 
then  set  us  by  that  incomparable 
caligraphist,  Butterwortlu  All  "  the 
old  familiar  faros"  occasionally 
romo  in  for  a  portion  of  that  feeling; 
and,  on  that  account,  we  are  glad  that 
we  never  saw  Charles  Lamb's.  So, 
some  dozen  years  since,  we  gave  up 
tho  Highlands,  not  wishing  to  quarrel 
with  them  or  any  country,  and  confi- 
ned our  tender  assiduities  to  the  Low- 
lands, while,  like  two  great  Flats  as 
we  were,  we  kept  staring  away  at 
each  other,  with  our  lives  on  the 
same  level.  All  the  consequences 
that  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected have  ensued ;  and  we  are  now 
as  heartily  sick  of  the  Lowlands,  and 
they,  we  suspect,  of  us,  as  any  honest 
man  and  his  wife  in  all  his  Majesty's 
dominions.  "What  else  can  we  do  but 
revive  the  "  veteris  vestigia  flam- 
mse,"  and  "  totis  viribus,"  make  an 
attack  and  inroad  upon  our  First 
Love? 

Allow  us  to  offer  another  view  of 
the  subject.  There  is  not  about  all 
Old  Age  one  blessing  more  deser- 
ving of  its  gratitude  to  heaven,  than 
the  gradual  bedimming  of  memory 
brought  on  by  years.  In  youth,  all 
things,  internal  and  external,  are  un- 
forgetable,  and,  by  the  perpetual 
presence  of  passion,  oppress  the 
soul.  The  eye  of  a  woman  haunts 
the  victim  on  whom  it  may  have  gi- 
ven a  glance,  till  he  leaps,  perhaps, 
out  of  a  four-story  window.  A  beau- 
tiful lake,  or  a  sublime  mountain, 
drives  a  young  poet  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare.  He  loses  himself  in  an 
interminable  forest  louring  all  round 
the  horizon  of  a  garret  six  feet  square. 
Memory  and  Imagination,  in  the  poor 
fellow's  case,  are  absolutely  but  one 
faculty,  or  two  twisted  together  into 
a  rope,  with  which  he  is  ready  to 
han-.:  himself  on  the  slightest  or  no 
-ion.  It  matters  not  to  him 
Avhether  his  eyes  be  open  or  shut. 
Ho  is  at  the  mercy  of  all  Life  and 
all  Nature,  and  not  for  one  hour  can 
h>>  escape  from  their  persecutions. 
His  soul  is  tho  slave  of  the  Seven 
Senses,  and  each  is  a  tyrant,  with  in- 
struments of  torture,  to  whom  and  to 
which  Phalaris,  with  hh  brazen  bull, 
wa«  a  stale  joke.  But  iu  old  age 


"  the  heart  of  a  man  is  oppressed 
with  care"  no  longer;  the  Si-\cu  Ty- 
rants have  lost  their  sceptres,  and 
are  dethroned;  and  tho  grey-headed 
gentleman  feels  that  his  soul  has  "  set 
up  its  rest"  His  eyes  are  dax/lcd 
no  more  with  insufferable  light ; — no 
more  his  ears  tingle  with  music  too 
exijiiisite  to  be  borne; — his  touch 
trembles  not,  as  of  yore, 

"  Along  the  edge  of  many  a  thrilling  line.* 

And  the  scents  of  naturestcalingfrom 
the  balmy  mouths  of  lilies  and  roses, 
are  deadened  in  snuff.  He  is  above 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  lopg 
arms  of  many-handed  misery,  as  lie 
is  out  of  the  convulsive  clutch  of 
bliss.  And  is  not  this  the  state  of  best 
happiness  for  mortal  man  ?  Tranquil- 
lity I  The  peaceful  air  that  we  breathe 
as  we  are  westering  towards  the  sun- 
set-regions of  our  Being,  and  feel 
that  we  are  about  to  drop  down  for 
ever  out  of  sight,  behind  the  Sacred 
Mountains ! 

All  this  may  be  very  fine,  but  can- 
not be  said  to  help  us  far  on  in  the 
Introduction  to  our  intended  Article 
on  the  Moors.  a  Let  us  try  it  again. 
Old  men,  we  remarked,  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  Heaven  for  their  dim 
memories.  Never  do  we  feel  that 
more  profoundly  than  when  dreaming 
about  the  Highlands.  All  is  confu- 
sion. Nothing  distinctly  do  we  re- 
member— not  even  the  names  of  lochs 
and  mountains.  Where  the  devil  is 
Ben  Cruachan?  At  this  blessed  mo- 
ment we  see  his  cloud-capped  head 
—but  we  have  clean  forgotten  the 
silver  sound  of  the  name  of  the  coun- 
ty he  encumbers.  Ross-shire  ?  Nay, 
that  won't  do — he  never  was  at  Tain. 
Wo  are  assured  by  Dr  Reid's,  Dr  Beat- 
tie's,  and  Dugald  Stewart's  great  In- 
stinctive First  Principle  Belief,  that 
oftener  than  once,  or  ten  times  either, 
have  we  been  in  a  day-long  hollow 
among  precipices  dear  to  eagles,  call- 
ed Glen-Etive.  But  where  begins  or 
where  ends  that  "  severe  sojourn," 
is  now  to  us  a  mystery — though  we 
hear  'the  sound  of  the  sea  and  the 
dashing  of  cataracts.  Yet  though  all 
is  thus  dim  in  our  memory,  would 
you  believe  it,  that  nothing  is  utterly 
lost?  No, not  even  the  thoughts  that 
soared — like  eagles  vanishing  in  the 
light — or  that  dived — like  ravens  into 
the  gloom .  They  all  re-appear — those 
from  the  Empyrean — the»e  from 
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Hades— reminding  us  of  the  good  languidly  lifts  itself  up,  an  ineffec- 
or  the  evil  borne  in  other  days,  within  tual  streamer,  in  the  fitful  morning 
the  spiritual  regions  of  our  far-ex- 


breezes  !  The  dawn  is  softly — slow- 
ly—stealing upon  day ;  for  the  up- 
risen sun,  though  here  the  edge  of 
his  disk  as  yet  be  invisible,  is  diffu- 
sing abroad  the  dewy  joy  of  "  the 
sweet  hour  of  prime,"  and  all  the 
beauteous  eastern  region  is  tinged 
with  a  crimson,  faint  and  fine  as 
that  which  sleeps  within  the  wreaths 
of  the  sea-sounding  shells.  Hark ! 
the  eagle's  earliest  cry,  yet  in  his 
eyry!  Another  hour,  and  he  and 
his  giant  mate  will  be  seen  spirally 
ascending  the  skies,  in  many  a  glori- 
ous gyration,  tutoring  their  offspring 
to  dally  now  with  the  sunshine,  as, 
when  their  plumes  are  stronger,  they 
will  dally  with  the  storm. 

"  O,  Forest  of  Dalness  !  how  sweet  is  the 
sound !" 

Hundreds  of  red-deer  are  now  lying 
half-asleep,  half-awake,  among  thy 
fern  and  heather,  with  their  antlers, 
could  our  eyes  now  behold  them, 
motionless  as  the  birch-tree  branches 
with  which  they  are  blended  in  the 
desert.  Or  roused  from  their  lair, 
at  the  signal-belling  of  their  king, 
a  hero  unconquered  in  a  hundred 
fights,  the  whole,  herd  rises  at  once 
like  a  grove,  and  with  their  stately 
heads  lifted  aloft  on  the  weatherr 
gleam,  snuff  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
morning-air  far  and  wide  surcharged 
with  the  honey-dew  yet  unmeltmg 
on  the  heather,  and  eye  with  the 
looks  of  liberty  the  glad  daylight 
that  mantles  the  Black  Mount  with 
a  many-coloured  garment.  Ha !  the 
first  plunge  of  the  salmon  in  the 
pool !  There  again  he  shoots  into  the 
air,  white  as  silver,  and  new  run  from, 
the  sea ! — for  Loch-Etive  is  one  of 
led  cliffs  like  a  deer.  Nay,  'tis  not  the  many  million  arms  of  ocean,  and 


tended,  nay,  rather  our  boundless 
being !  The  world  of  eye  and  ear  is 
not  in  reality  narrowed  because  it 
glimmers;  ever  and  anon,  as  years 
advance,  a  light,  direct  from  heaven, 
dissipates  the  gloom,  and  bright  and 
glorious,  as  of  yore,  the  landscape 
laughs  to  the  sea,  the  sea  to  heaven, 
and  heaven  back  again  to  the  gazing 
spirit  that  leaps  forward  to  the  hail- 
ing light  with  the  same  divine  pas- 
sion that  gave  wings  to  our  youth ! 

All  this  may  be  still  finer,  yet  can- 
not be  said,  any  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  much  to  help  us 
on  with  the  Introduction  to  our  Ar- 
ticle. To  come,  then,  if  possible,  to 
the  point  at  once — we  are  happy  that 
our  dim  memory  and  our  dim  ima- 
gination restore  and  revive  in  our 
mind  none  but  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  scenery  of  the  High- 
lands, unmixed  with  baser  matter, 
and  all  floating  magnificently  through 
a 'spiritual  haze,  so  that  the  whole 
region  is  now  more  than  ever  ideal- 
ized,— and  in  spite  of  all  his  present, 
past,  and  future  prosiness — Christo- 

Eher  North — the  moment  he  images 
och  Etive  or  Loch  Awe — is  a  poet 
—if  ever  there  was  one  in  this  bless- 
ed and  accursed  world. 

Why,  we  are  now  in  Glen-Etive — 
and  sitting  at  the  mouth  of  our  Tent. 
Our  oft-repeated  passionate  prayer, 

"  O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness !" 
has  once  more,  after  twenty  years' 
absence,  in  this  magnificent  haunt  of 
our  fanciful  youth  and  imaginative 
manhood,  been  gloriously  granted, 
and  Christopher,  he  thinks,  could 
again  bound  along  these  cloud-gird- 

lt»fl   r»]iff«a  liLrA    o    f\£*n-r        "Voir     'fio    ~rm* 


twenty  years  since  we  pitched  this 
self-same  snow-white  Tent  amid  the 
purple  heather,  by  the  Linn  of  Dee  I 
But, 

"  We  take  no  heed  of  time  but  by  its  loss," 

so  winnowing  on  the  air  is  even  the 
weariest  waving  of  his  care-laden 
wings  !  A  few  yellow  weather-stains 
are  on  the  canvass — "  but  that  not 
much ;"  the  pole  is  yet  sound — or 
call  it  rather  mast — for  we  have 
hoisted  our  top-gallant, 

"  And  lo !   the  silver  cross,  to  Scotland 
dear," 


bright  now  are  rolling  in  the  billows 
of  the  far-heaving  tide  !  Music  meet 
for  such  a  morn  and  such  moun- 
tains !  Straight  stretches  the  glen  for 
leagues,  and  then  bending  through 
the  blue  gloom,  seems  to  wind  away 
with  one  magnificent  sweep  into  in- 
finitude. The  Great  Glen  of  Scot- 
land— Glen-More  itself — is  not  more 
magnificent.  But  the  great  glen  of 
Scotland  is  yet  a  living  forest.  Glen- 
Etive  has  no  woods — and  the  want 
of  them  is  sublime.  For,  centuries 
ago,  pines  and  oaks,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  all  perished ;  and  they  exiit 
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now  but  in  tradition,  still  wn\er- 
inu'  on  the  tongue*  Of  old  bar.N, 
or"  deep  down  in  tin-  mosses  shew 
their  black  trunks  to  tin-  litrht,  wlien 
tlie  torrents  join  the  river  in  spate, 
ami  the  moor  divulges  its  secrete 
a-  in  an  enrtlujuHke.  Sweetly  mm:.', 
tliou  small,  brown,  moorland  bird, 
though  thy  song  be  but  a  twitter! 
And  true' to  thy  time— even  to  a 
balmy  minute — art  thou,  with  thy 
velvet  tunic  of  black,  striped  with 
yellow,  aa  thou  windest  thy  small 
but  not  sullen  horn — by  us  called  in 
our  pride  HTMBLE  BEE — but  not, 
tuethinka,  so  very  humble,  while 
booming  high  in  air  in  oft^repeated 
circles,  wondering  at  our  Tent,  and  at 
the  flag  that  now  unfolds  its  gaudy 
length  like,  a  burnished  serpent,  as 
if  the  smell  of  some  far-off  darling 
heather-bed  had  touched  thy  finest 
instinct — away  fliest  thou  straight 
southward  to  that  rich  flower-store, 
unerringly  as  the  carrier-pigeon  waft- 
ing to  distant  lands  some  love-mes- 
sage on  its  wings.  Yet  humble  af- 
ter all  thou  art !  for  'tis  thy  chief— 
thy  sole  pastime 

':  To  murmur  for  the  hour  in  heather- 
bells" 

and  making  thy  industry  thy  delight, 
to  return  at  shut  of  day,  cheerful 
even  in  thy  weariness,  to  thy  ground- 
cell,  within  the  knoll,  where,as  Fancy 
dreams,  the  Fairies  dwell — a  Silent 
People  in  the  Land  of  Peace. 

Yestreen  we  had  rather  a  hard 
bout  of  it  in  the  Tent — the  Glenli  vet 
was  pithy — and  Tickler  and  the 
Shepherd  sustained  a  total  over- 
throw. They  are  snoring  as  if  it 
still  were  midnight.  And  is  it  thus 
that  we  sportsmen  spend  our  time 
on  the  Moors  ?  Yet  while  "  so  many 
of  our  poorest  subjects  are  asleep," 
let  us  repoint  the  nib  of  our  pen, 
and  in  the  eye  of  the  swcet-breath'd 
morning— moralize. 

Thirteen  years  are  over  and  gone 
since  by  the  Linn  of  Dee  we  pitch- 
ed—on that  famous  excursion — THE 
TKNT.  Let  us  sketch  the  fate  of 
empires — the  state  of  the  world  at 
large— from  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
to  the  New  French  Revolution.  And 
let  us  begin  with  Maga. 
••Like  some  tall  Palm  that  noiseless  fa- 
bric grew," 


nay,  not  noiseless— for  the 
wight  that  ever  strove  to  hear  witli 
hi>  mouth  wide  open,  would  have 
safely  sworn  that  he  heard  the  sound 
of  ten  thousand  hummer-.  Neither 
grew  she  like  a  Palin — but  like  a 
liuiiyan-tice.  Ever  as  -lie  threw 
forth  branches  from  her  great  unex- 
hausted stem,  they  were  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  their  own  beauty  .Up 
the  soil — the  deep,  black  rich  Roil 
in  which  she  grew,  originally  sown 
there  by  a  bird  of  Paradise,  that  dropt 
the  seed  from  her  beak  as  she  sail- 
ed along  in  the  sunshiny  ether — and 
every  limberest  spray  there  again 
taking  root,  reascended  a  stately 
scion,  and  so  on  ceaselessly  through 
all  the  hours,  each  in  itself  a  spring- 
season,  till  the  figurative  words  of 
Milton  have  been  magnificently  ful- 
filled :— 

"  Her  arm* 

l!r;in.-liiiiLr  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  tbe 

ground 

The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daugh- 
ters grow- 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  *h.idr 
High  overarch'd,  and  echoing  walks  be. 

tween  ; 
There  oft  the  Et trick  Shepherd,*  shun. 

niii_  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing 

herds 
At  loop-holes  cut  through  thickest  shade." 

But,  alas !  for  the  Odontist !  He, 
the  "  DclicioR  generis  Humani,"  w 
dead.  The  best  of  all  the  Bishops  of 
Bristol  is  no  more.  Man-el  had  not 
a  tithe  of  his  wit — nor  has  Kaye  a 
tithe  of  his  wisdom.  And  can  it  be 
that  we  have  not  yet  edited  "  His 
Remains  !"  "  Alas !  poor  Yorick  !"  If 
Hamlet  could  smile  even  with  the 
skull  of  the  Jester  in  his  hand-, whom, 
when  a  princely  boy,  he  had  loved, 
haniring  on  his  neck  manya  thousand 
times,  why  may  not  also  we,  in  our 
mind's  eye  seeing  that  mirthful  face 
"  quite  chap-fallen,"  and  hearing  as 
if  dismally  deadened  by  die  dust*  tbt 
voice  that  "  so  often  set  our  table,  on 
a  roar!"  Dr  Parr's  wig, too, is  all  out 
of  frizzle ;  a  heavier  shot  has  dishe- 
velled its  horse-hair,  than  ever  was 
sent  from  the  Shepherd's  gun ;  no 
more  shall  it  be  mistaken  for  owl  a- 
blink  on  the  mid-day  bough,  or  ptar- 
migan basking  in  the  sun  high  up 
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among  the  regions  of  the  snow!  It 
has  vanished,  with  other  lost  things, 
to  the  Moon  ;  and  its  image  alone  re- 
mains for  the  next  edition  of  the  ce- 
lebrated treatise  "  De  Rebus  Deper- 
ditis,"  a  suitable  and  a  welcome 
frontispiece,  transferred  thither  by 
the  engraver's  cunning  from  the  first 
of  those  Eight  Tomes  that  might 
make  the  Trone  tremble,  lately  laid  on 
the  shoulders  of  Atlas  who  threatens 
to  put  down  the  Globe,  by  the  least 
judicious  and  the  most  unmerciful 
of  editors  that  ever  imposed  upon 
the  light  living  the  heavy  dead  — 
John  Johnson  late  of  Birmingham, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
whose  practice  is  duller  than  that 
of  all  Death's  doctors,  and  his  pre- 
scriptions in  that  preface  unchrist- 
ianly  severe!  ODoherty,  likewise, 
has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers!  The 
Standard-bearer  has  lowered  his  co- 
lours before  that  foe  who  alone  is  in- 
vincible. The  Ensign,  let  us  not  fear, 
has  been  advanced  to  a  company 
without  purchase  ;  the  Adjutant  has 
died  in  the  service,  and  his  widow, 
the  late  Mrs  Macwhirter  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  applied  for  a  pension, 
which,  if  the  present  shabby  set  of 
apostates  who  misgovern  this  country 
have  not  the  grace  to  grant  it,  will  be 
given  with  an  open  hand  by  the  Coa- 
lition ministry,  with  Grey  and  Rich- 
mond at  their  head;  and  for  their  right 
and  left  arms,  Vivian  and  Sadler,  the 
latter  rejoicing  in  the  benign  laws 
of  Providence,  in  spite  of  that  Puppy 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Tims  was 
lately  rumoured  to  be  in  a  galloping 
consumption;  but  the  very  terms  of 
the  report,  about  one  so  sedentary, 
were  sufficient  to  give  it  the  lie. 
Though  puny,  he  is  far  from  being 
unwell;  and  still  engaged  in  polishing 
tea-spoons  and  other  plated  articles, 
at  a  rate  cheaper  than  travelling 
gipsies  do  horn.  But  let  us  com- 
plete our  picture  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe  at  another  sitting,  and  put  an 
end  in  the  Tent  to  that  portentous 
snore. 
Tickler  —  Hogg! 

"  Arise,  awake,  or  be  for  ever  fallen  !" 

Ho  —  ho  !  gentlemen  —  so  you  have 
had  the  precaution  to  sleep  in  your 
clothes  !  The  sun,  like  Maga,  is 
mounting  higher  and  higher  in  jiea- 


ven;  so  let  us,  we  beseech  you,  to 
breakfast,  and  then  off  to  the  Moors. 

"Substantial  breakfast!"  by  Du- 
gald  Dhu,  and  by  Donald  Roy,  and 
by  Hamish  —  heaped  up  like  icebergs 
round  the  pole.  How  nobly  stands 
in  the  centre  that  ten-gallon  Cask  of 
Glenlivet!  Proud  is  that  Round  to 
court  his  shade  —  that  twenty-pound 
Salmon  lies  beneath  it,  even  as  yes- 
terday he  lay  beneath  the  cliff—  a 
column  of  light  falls  from  him  on  that 
Grouse-Pie  —  is  not  that  Ham  beauti- 
ful in  the  calm  consciousness  of  his 
protection—  and  that  Tongue  mutely 
eloquent  in  his  praise  ?  Tap  him  with 
your  knuckles,  James,  tenderly  as  if 
you  loved  him  —  and  that  with  all 
your  heart  and  soul  you  do  —  and  is 
not  the  response  firm  as  from  the 
trunk  of  the  gnarled  oak  ?  He  is  yet 
"  Virgin  of  Proserpina"  —  "  by  Jove" 
he  is;  no  wanton  lip  has  ever  touch- 
ed his  mouth  so  chaste  ;  so  knock 
out  the  bung,  and  let  us  hear  him 
gurgle.  With  diviner  music  does  he 
fill  the  pitcher,  and  with  a  diviner  li- 
quidity of  light,  than  ever  Naiad,  in 
the  fount  of  Helicon  or  Castaly,  pour- 
ed into  classic  urn,  gracefully  uplift- 
ed by  Grecian  dame  to  her  graceful 
head,  and  borne  away,  with  a  thanks- 
giving hymn,  to  her  hut  in  the  olive- 
grove. 

All  eggs  are  good  eating;  and  a 
vulgar  heresy  it  is  —  vile  and  vulgar 
as  that  of  the  Row,  though  not  so 
impious  —  which  holds  that  those  laid 
by  sea-fowl  have  a  fishy  taste.  It  is 
a  lie.  The  egg  of  the  Sea-mew  is 
exceeding  sweet;  so  is  that  of  any 
Gull  in  the  gullet.  Pleasant  is  even 
the  yolk  of  the  Cormorant  —  in  the 
north  of  England  ycleped  the  Scarth, 
and  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  the 
Black  Byuter.  Try  a  Black  Byuter's 
egg,  my  dear  James  ;  for  though  not 
newly  laid,  it  has  since  spring  been 
preserved  in  butter,  and  is  as  fresh  as 
a  daisy  after  a  shower.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  stumbling  on  a  brace  of  em- 
bryo Black  Byuters  in  the  interior  of 
the  globe,  for  by  its  weight,  that  is  a 
maiden  egg.  You  may  now  smack 
your  lips,  Shepherd,  loud  as  if  you 
were  smacking  your  palms,  for  that 
yellow  morsel  was  unknown  to  Vi- 
tellius.  Don't  crush  the  shell,  but 
throw  it  into  the  Etive,  that  the  Fairies 
may  find  it  a.t  night,  and  go  dancing  in 
the  fragile  but  buoyant  canoe,  in  fits  of 


small  shrill  laughter,  alon?  with  the 
foam-bells  over  tin-  eWi-tiile  Kapids 
above  "  Connal's  racing  ferry." 

"  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi !"  Tlie 
salmon  is  In  shivers,  and  the  grouse- 
j>ie  has  vanished  like  a  dream ! 
"  So  fades,  so  languishes,  grows  dim,  and 

dies, 
All  that  this  world  is  proud  of!" 

Only  a  goose  remains !  and  would 
that  he  too  were  gone  to  return  no 
more ;  for  he  makes  me  an  old  man. 
No  tradition  survi  ves  in  the  glen  of  the 
era  at  which  he  nourished.  He  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  some  tribe  of  the 
Anseres  now  extinct;  and  as  for  his 
own  single  individual  self,  our  senses 
tell  us,  in  a  Language  not  to  be  misin- 
terpreted, that  lie  must  have  first  be- 
come defunct  in  the  darkness  of  an- 
tiquity. But  nothing  can  be  too  old 
for  a  devil — so  at  supper  let  us  rec- 
tify him  in  Cayenne. 

Oh  I  for  David  Wilkie,  or  William 
Simpson,  (while  we  had  sent  Gibb  to 
bring  away  yonder  Shieling  and  its 
cliff,}  to  paint  a  picture — coloured,  if 
possible,  from  the  life— of  the  interior 
of  our  airy  Pyramid — door  open,  and 
perpendicular  canvass  walls  folded 
up— that  settled,  but  cloudy  sky- 
above,  with  here  its  broad  blue  fields, 
and  there  its  blue  glimpsing  glades— 
this  greensward  mound  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness  of  rock -strewn 
heather— as  much  of  that  one  moun- 
tain, and  as  many  of  these  others, 
as  it  can  be  made  to  hold — that  bright 
l>end  of  the  river,  where  the  silver 
bow  is  bent — and  that  white-sanded 
aad  shelly  and  shingly  shore  at  Loch- 
Etive  Head,  on  which  that  troop  of 
Tritons  are  "  charging  with  all  their 
chivalry,"  still  driven  back  and  still 
returning,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
of  "  flutes  and  soft  recorders,"  trom 
the  sea.  On  the  table,  all  strewn  and 
scattered  "  in  confusion  worse  con- 
founded," round  the  Cask,  which 
••  dilated  stands 

Like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas  unremoved," 
what  H  buttery  touches"  might  be 
given  to  the 

"  reliquias  Danaum  atque  inmitis 

A  chilli." 

Then  die  camp-beds  tidily  covered 
and  arranged  along  their  own  de- 
partmentof  the  circle — quaint  dresses 
Langimr  from  loops,  all  the  various 
apparelling  for  hunter,  shooter,  fisher, 
ana  forester— rods,  and  baskets,  and 
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nf  t»,  occupying  their  picturesque  di- 
\i<i«>M — to\vliiie-]>ii>re>.,  i|<mlile  nnrl 
sjntrle,  rejoiniiL-,  throiiL'li  the  oil- 
smooth  br(Mvniue.-H  of  their  barrels, 
in  the  exquisite  worknianslii]>  <»f  a 
Manton  and  a  Lancaster — American 
rifles,  With  their  stocks  more  richly 
silver-chased  than  you  could  have 
thought  within  reach  of  the  arts  hi 
that  young  and  prosperous  land — 
duck-guns,  whose  formidable  and  fa- 
tal length  had,  in  Lincolnshire,  often 
swept  the  fens — and  on  each  side  of 
the  gate,  a  brass  carronade,  on  idle 
hours  to  awaken  the  echoes — Mttinir 
erect  on  their  hurdles,  deer-hound, 
greyhound,  lurcher,  pointer,  setter, 
spaniel,  varmint,  and  though  last,  not 
least,  O'Bronte  watching  Christo- 
pher with  his  steadfast  eyes,  slightly 
raised  his  large  hanging  triangular 
ears,  his  Thessalian-bull  dew-laps  be- 
tokening keen  anxiety  to  be  off  and 
away  to  the  mountain,  and  with  a 
full  view  of  the  white  star  on  his 
coal-black  breast,— 

"Plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array," 

our  three  chosen  Highlanders,  cho- 
sen for  their  strength  and  their  fleet- 
ness  from  among  the  prime  children 
of  the  mist, — and  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Shepherd  in  his  full  suit  of  Gala- 
shiels  plaiding,  sewed  so  as  best  to 
shew  his  shape,  with  more  than  his 
usual  felicity,  by  the  far-famed  flying 
Tailor  of  Ettrick,— or  of  Tickler  the 
Tall,  who  keeps  growing  after  three- 
score and  ten  like  a  stripling,  and 
leaves  his  mark  within  a  tew  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  pole,  arrayed  in 
tights  of  Kendal  green,  bright  from 
the  skylight  of  the  inimitable  Val- 
lance,  or  the  matchless  Chambers- 
green  too  his  vest,  and  green  also 
his  tunic — while  a  green  feather  5n 
a  green  bonnet  dances  in  its  airy 
splendour,  and  gold  button-holesgive 
at  once  lustre  and  relief  to  the  glow- 
ing verdure,  (such  was  Little  John, 
when  arrayed  in  all  his  glory,  to 
walk  behind  Robin  Hood  and  Maid 
Marian,  as  they  glided  from  tree  to 
tree,  in  wait  for  the  fallow-deer  in 
merry  Sherwood,)— or  of  North  in  his 
Quaker  garb — Quaker-like  all  but  in 
cuffs  and  flaps,  which,  when  he  goes 
to  the  Forest,  are  not — North,  with 
a  figure  combining  in  itself  all  the 
strength  of  a  William  Penn,  without 
any  of  its  corpulency, with  all  the  agi- 
lity of  a  Jem  Belcher  with  far  more 
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than  a  Jem  Belcher's  bottom — with  a 
face  exhibiting  in  rarest  union  all  the 
philosophy  of  a  Bacon,  the  benevo- 
lence of  a  Howard,  the  wisdom  of  a 
Wordsworth,  the  genius  of  a  Byron, 
the  gnosticity  of  a  John  Bee,  and  the 
up-totrappishness,combinednotonly 
with  perfect  honesty,  but  with  ho- 
nour bright  of  the  Sporting  Editor 
of  Bell's  Life  in  London, — and  then, 
why  if  Wilkie  or  Simpson  fail  in 
making  a  GEM  of  all  that,  they  are 
not  the  men  of  genius  we  took  them 
for,  that  is  all,  and  the  art  must  be  at 
a  low  ebb  indeed  in  these  kingdoms. 

Well,  Tickler  and  the  Shepherd  are 
gone — with  Dugald  Dhu,  and  Do- 
nald Roy,  and  all  their  auxiliaries 
— and  we  and  Hamish,  Ponto,  Piro, 
Basta,  and  O'Bronte,  are  left  by  our- 
selves in  the  Tent.  Before  we  pro- 
ceed farther,  it  may  not  be  much 
amiss,  Hamish,  to  turn  up  our  little 
fingers — yestreen  we  were  all  a  leetle 
obstropelous — and  spermaceti  is  not 
a  more  "  sovereign  remedy  for  an  in- 
ward bruise,"  than  is  a  hair  from  the 
dog's  tail  that  bit  you  an  antidote 
to  any  pus  that  produces  rabies  in 
the  shape  of  hydrophobia.  Fill  up 
the  quech,  Hamish !  a  caulker  of 
Milbank  can  harm  no  man  at  any 
hour  of  the  day — at  least  in  the 
Highlands.  Sma'  Stell,  Hamish — as- 
suredly Sma'  Stell! 

Ere  we  start,  Hamish,  play  us  a  Ga- 
thering— and  then  a  Pibroch.  "  The 
Campbells  are  coming"  is  like  a 
storm  from  the  mountain,  sweeping 
Glen-More  that  roars  beneath  the  has- 
tening hurricane  with  all  its  woods. 
No  earthquake  like  that  which  ac- 
companies the  trampling  often  thou- 
sand men.  So,  round  that  shoulder, 
Hamish — and  away  for  a  mile  up  the 
Glen — then,  turning  on  your  heel, 
blow  till  proud  might  be  the  mother 
that  bore  you;  and,  while  we  hear 
"  The  Campbells  are  coming,"  from 
the  Tent-mouth  Christopher  will 
keep  up  a  smart  fire  from  his  Patte- 
reroes,  answered  by  all  the  echoes. 
Hamish — indeed 
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"   The  dun-deer's  hide 
On  swifter  foot  was  never  tied — " 


for  even  now  as  that  cloud — rather 
thunderous  in  his  aspect  —  settles 
himself  over  the  Tent — ere  five  mi- 
nutes have  elapsed — a  mile  ofl'  is  the 
sullen  sound  of  the  bagpipe  !—  mu- 
sic which,  if  it  rouse  you  not  when 


heard  among  the  mountains,  may  you 
henceforth  confine  yourself — O  thou 
Cockney  of  all  Cockneys— to  the 
Jew's  harp.  Aye,  here's  a  claymore 
—let  us  fling  away  the  scabbard — 
and  in  upon  the  front  rank  of  the 
bayoneted  muskets,  till  the  Saxon 
array  reels,  or  falls,  just  where  it  has 
been  standing,  like  a  swathe  of  grass. 
So  swept  of  old  the  Highlanders — 
shepherds  and  herdsmen — down  the 
wooded  cliffs  of  the  Pass  of  Killie- 
krankie,  and  while 

"  Glad  Dundee  in  faint  huzzas  expired," 

Mackay's  red-coats  lay  redder  in 
blood  among  the  heather,  or  passed 
away  like  the  lurid  fragments  of  a 
cloud.  "  The  Campbells  are  co- 
ming"— and  we  will  charge  with  the 
heroes  in  the  van.  The  whole  clan 
is  maddening  along  the  Moor — and 
Maccallum  More  himself  is  at  their 
head.  But  we  beseech  you,  O'Bronte! 
not  to  look  so  like  a  lion — and  to 
hush  in  your  throat  and  breast  that 
leonine  growl — for  after  all,  'tis  but 
a  bagpipe  with  ribands 

"  Streaming  like  meteors  to  the  troubled 
air," 

and  all  our  martial  enthusiasm  has 
evaporated  in — wind. 

But  let  us  inspect  Brown  Bess. 
Till  sixty,  we  used  a  single  barrel. 
At  seventy,  we  took  to  a  double ; 
— but  dang  detonators — we  stick  to 
the  flint.  "  Flint,"  says  Colonel  Haw- 
ker, "  shoots  strongest  into  the  bird." 
A  percussion-gun  is  quicker,  but 
flint  is  fast  enough ;  and  it  does,  in- 
deed, argue  rather  a  confusion  than 
a  rapidity  of  ideas,  to  find  fault  with 
lightning  for  being  too  slow.  With 
respect  to  the  flash  in  the  pan,  it  is 
but  a  fair  warning  to  ducks,  for  ex- 
ample, to  dive  if  they  can,  and  get 
out  of  the  way  of  mischief.  It  is 
giving  birds  a  chance  for  their  lives, 
and  is  it  not  ungenerous  to  grudge 
it  ?  When  our  gun  goes  to  our 
shoulder,  that  chance  is  but  small; 
for  with  double-barrel  Brown  Bess,  it 
is  but  a  word  and  a  blow, — the  blow 
first,  and,  long  before  you  could  say 
Jack  Robinson,  the  gorcock  plays 
thud  on  the  heather.  But  we  beg 
leave  to  set  the  question  at  rest  for 
ever  by  one  single  clencher.  We 
have  killed  fifty'birds—  grouse— at 
fifty  successive  shots — one  bird  only 
to  the  shot.  And  mind,  not  mere  pouts, 
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ithbfprr' — tor  we  .'ire  no  chicken- 
lmtcliej> — but  all  thumpers — corks 
and  hens  as  big  as  their  parents,  and 
the  parents  themselves  likewise;  not 
OIK-  of  which  fell  out  of  bounds,  (to 
borrow  a  phr;iM»  from  the  somewhat 
-illy  though  skilful  pastime  of  pigeon- 
>-liootinLr, )  except  one  that  suddenly 
soared  half  way  up  to  the  moon,  and 
then 

"  Into  siu-li  strange  vagaries  fell 
As  he  would  dauce," 

and  tumbled  down  stone-dead  into  a 
loch.  Now,what  more  could  have  done 
a  detonator  in  the  hands  of  the  devil 
himself '(  Satan  might  have  shot  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  Christopher  North ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  detona- 
tor,— given  to  him  in  a  present,  we 
believe,  by  Mr  D.  Ess, — no  by  Joe 
Manton — must  be,  like  this,  a  prime 
article — one  of  the  best  ever  manu- 
factured on  the  percussion  system. 
But  what  more  could  he  have  done  ? 
When  we  had  killed  our  fiftieth  bird 
in  style,  we  put  it  to  the  Christian 
reader,  would  not  the  odds  have  been 
6  to  4  on  the  flint ':  And  would  not 
Satan,  at  the  close  of  the  match 
ten  birds  behind,  perhaps,  and  with  a 
bag  shamefully  rich  in  poor  pouts 
that  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
had  he  but  thrown  salt  on  their  tails, 
have  looked  excessively  sheepish? 
True,  that  in  rain  or  snow  the  per- 
cussion-lock will  act,  from  it-  deto- 
nating power,  more  correctly  than 
the  common  flint  lock,  which,  beg- 
ging its  pardon,  will  then  often  not  act 
at  all ;  but  that  is  its  only  advantage, 
and  we  confess  a  great  one,  especially 
in  Scotland,  where  it  is  a  libel  on  the 
country  to  say  that  it  always  rains, 
for  it  almost  as  often  snows.  How- 
ever, spite  of  wind  and  weather,  we 
are  faithful  to  flint;  nor  shall  any 
newfangled  invention,  howsoever  in- 
genious, wean  us  from  our  First  Love. 
It  is  melancholy  to  think,  and  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  it,  how  unfor- 
tunate in  their  respective  profes- 
sions, are,  generally,  men  of  genius. 
Here  is  Colonel  Hawker's  sixth  edi- 
tion of  his  admirable  Instructions  to 
Youn2  Sportsmen — (we  thank  the 
Colonel  tor  his  presentation  copy, 
and  beg  to  assure  the  public,  that  the 
work  lias  received  many  cunning 
emendations  and  additions) — and  in 
the  very  nr»t  page,  we  *ee  there  has 
been  the  devil  to  play  and  to  pay 
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amour;  the  gun-makers.  About  three 
years  and  a  half,  says  the  Colonel, 
have  elapsed  since  my  last  edition  inu» 
in  the  press — and  in  this  little  time, 
what  a  complete  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  the  shooting:  world  ! — or,  at 
all  events,  among  the  gun-makers ! 
Joe  Manton,  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
trade,  obliged  to  dispose  of  all  his 
valuable  machinery.and  sell  ofi'ev  cry 
thing  in  Hanover  Square — then  ral- 
lied at  Marylebpne,  Park-House, 
where  all  was  again  wreck  and  con- 
fusion, and  the  best  workmen  in  the 
world  left  wandering  about  like  a 
disbanded  army!  Poor  old  Asell, the 
father  of  the  working-trade,  died  in 
Marylebone  Hospital!  His  son  dart- 
ed off  as  a  regimental  armourer, — 
John  Hussey,  the  flash-borer  of  the 
age,  obliged  to  fly,  with  his  lathe, 
from  the  Philistines,  and  get  a  crust 
for  his  family  where  he  could, — the 
prince  of  lock-finishers,  Penn,  driven 
to  do  bye-jobs  for  his  temporary  sub- 
sistence, and  others  condescending 
to  go  and  work  for  masters  who  know 
not  half  so  much  as  themselves !  So 
much  for  the  establishment  of  the 
only  man  whom  any  first-rate  judge 
of  work  could  consider  as  qualified 
for  a  leader,  or  king  among  the  gun- 
makers. 

This  is  a  melancholy  picture.  But 
all  is  not  lost  Mr  Mantou  and  Son, 
(is  this  last  Joe  Redivivus '()  in  part- 
nership with  Mr  Hudson,  carry  on 
the  old-established  House  in  No.  <>, 
Dover  Street,  in  the  best  possible 
manner ;  while  Mr  Purdy  has,  at  this 
moment,  perhaps  the  first  business 
in  London,  and  no  man  deserves  it 
better.  Colonel  Hawker  once  asked 
Joe  Manton  whom  he  considered  as 
the  best  maker  in  town,  (of  course 
excepting  himself,)  and  his  answer 
was,  "  Purdy  gets  up  the  best  work, 
next  to  mine."  This  was  when  Pur- 
dy occupied  a  small  shop  in  Prince's 
Street  Then,  Lancaster,  who  has 
raised  many  gun-makers  to  the  head 
of  the  trade,  by  allowing  them  to  put 
their  names  to  what  was  his  work  in 
all  the  essential  parts  of  the  barrel, 
has  some  time  since  started  for  him- 
self, as  the  (  olonel  had  often  advi- 
sed him  to  do,  if  ever  Joe  retired,  and 
the  Colonel  anticipates  that  he  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  entitled  to  the 
name  of  leader,  vice  Joseph  Manton. 

The  Colonel  recommended  to  him, 
tor  an  assistant,  Mr  Long,  who  was 
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formerly  a  master  at  Amlover,  and 
who  has  a  head  little  iuferior  to  that  of 
Joseph  himself.  MrWilkinsonJunior, 
an  artist  of  great  mechanical  talent, 
has  bid  adieu  to  the  smoke  of  the  city, 
and  started  with  bis  father,  in  great 
force,  at  the  West-End,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  every  thing  in  the  first 
style.  Mr  Nock,  Mr  Charles  Moore, 
and  Mr  Smith,  are  now  quite  an  fait 
in  the  detonating  system.  Also  Mr 
William  Moore,  who  was  an  old 
hand  at  Joe's,  and  knew  to  a  hair 
how  to  fit  a  man's  shoulder  with  a 
gun.  Often  has  the  Colonel  stood 
over  him,  when  a  journeyman ;  and 
no  man  hetter  pleased  him  with  a 
job.  Depend  on  it — continues  the 
Colonel — he  will  do  well,  and  get  to 
the  top  of  the  tree;  though,  like  a 
wise  fellow,  he  starts  carefully  at 
first,  by  feeling  his  way  at  a  small 
place,  instead  of  jumping  into  a 
"  swell"  residence,  and  from  that  in- 
to a  gaol,  as  many  people,  both  in 
and  out  of  trade,  are  now-a-days  so 
frequently  doing.  "  Billy  Moore"  is 
a  right-hand  mail  with  the  "  Knobs," 
or  crack  pigeon-shooters,  and  their 
patronage  is  a  host  in  itself  towards 
a  good  lift  in  business.  But  though 
Colonel  Hawker  has  pronounced 
this  warm  panegyric  on  Moore — he 
never  has  dealt  with  him — because, 
like  ourselves,  he  prefers  Lancaster's 
guns  to  any  others  in  town. 

As  for  your  provincials,  Westley 
Richards  is  quite  the  star  of  Birming- 
ham, with  more  business  than  ever; 
and  his  Bond-Street  agent,  Uncle 
Bishop,  is  now  perhaps  the  first  man 
in  London  to  serve  any  gentleman 
who  wants  a  gun  at  a  few  hours'  no- 
tice. Parsons  of  Salisbury  stands  as 
high  as  ever  in  the  west  of  England. 

But  here  is  a  piece  of  information 
at  page  6th  that  does  our  eyes  good. 
"  Since  writing  thus  far,"  says  the  Co- 
lonel, "  who  should  I  meet  but  Joe 
Manton?  and  what  should  he  an- 
nounce to  me,  but  that  he  had  set  up 
again — at  Burwood  Place,  in  the 
Edgeware  Road — and  was  coming 
out  with  a  new  patent, '  that  would 
take  the  shine  out  of  every  thing 
hitherto  invented,  and  shew  what 
fools  all  gun-makers  have  been !'  " 

Let  not  youthful,  or  middle-aged 
sportsmen — in  whose  veins  the  blood 
yet  gallops,  canters,  or  trots — despise 
us,  Monsieur  Vieillard,  in  whose  veins 
the  blood  creeps  like  a  wearied 
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pedestrian  at  twilight,  hardly  able 
to  hobble  into  the  way-side  inn — for 
thus  so  long  preferring  the  steel-pen 
to  the  steel  barrel,  (the  style  of  both 
is  equally  polished) — our  Bramah  to 
our  Manton.  Those  two  wild  young 
fellows,  Tickler  and  the  Shepherd, 
whose  united  ages  scarcely  amount 
to  a  century  and  a  quarter,  are  al- 
ready slaughtering  their  way  along 
the  mountain  side,  the  one  on  Bauch- 
aille  Etive,  and  the  other  on  the 
Black  Mount.  But  we  love  not  to 
commit  murder  before  meridian — 
"  gentle  lover  of  Nature"  as  we  are 
— so,  in  spite  of  the  scorn  of  the 
more  passionate  sportsman,  we  shall 
continue  for  an  hour  or  two  longer 
at  this  our  Leading  Article  for  Octo- 
ber, and  ever  and  anon  lifting  our 
eyes  from  whitey-brown  paper  to 
whitey-blue  sky,  from  memorandum- 
book  to  mountain,  and  from  ink- 
bottle  to  loch,  we  shall  delight  our- 
selves, and  perchance  a  few  thou- 
sand others,  by  a  waking-dream  de- 
scription of  Glen-Etive. 

'Tis  a  vast  Glen.  Not  one  single 
human  dwelling  anywhere  speck- 
like  on  the  river-winding  plain, — 
or  nest-like  among  the  brushwood 
knolls, — or  rock-like  among  the  frac- 
tured cliffs  far  up  on  the  mountain 
region  do  our  eyes  behold,  eager  as 
they  are  to  discover  some  symptom 
of  life.  Two  houses  we  know  to  be 
in  the  solitude — aye,  two — one  of 
them  near  the  head  of  the  Loch, 
and  the  other  near  the  head  of  the 
Glen — but  both  far  distant  from  this 
our  Tent,  which  is  pitched  between, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  desert.  We 
were  mistaken  in  saying  that  Dai- 
ness  is  invisible — for  yonder  it  looms 
in  a  sullen  light,  and  before  we  have 
finished  the  sentence,  may  hav  e  again 
sunk  into  the  moor.  Aye,  it  is  gone 
— for  lights  and  shadows  coming  and 
going,  we  know  not  whence  or  whi- 
ther, here  travel  all  day  long — the 
sole  tenants — very  ghostlike  —  and 
seemingly  in  their  shiftings  embued 
with  a  sort  of  dim  uncertain  life. 
How  far  off  from  our  Tent  may  be 
the  Loch  ?  Some  miles — and  silent- 
ly as  snow  are  seen  to  break  the 
waves  along  the  shore,  while  beyond 
them  hangs  in  an  aerial  haze,  high 
up  on  the  horizon,  the  gleam  of  the 
great  blue  water.  How  far  off  from 
our  Tent  may  be  the  mountains  at 
the  head  of  the  Glen  ?  Some  miles 
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also— for  though  that  speck  in  the 
aky  into  which  they  upheave  their 
mighty  altitudes,  lie  doubtless  an 
eau'le,  we  cannot  hear  his  cry.  What 
triantw  are  these  riu'lit  oppo>ite  our 
Pyramid  ?  (ilenco — urim  chieftain — 
and  his  Tail.  What  an  assemblage 
of  thunder-riven  cliffs  !  This  is  what 
may  be  well  called — Nature  on  a 
grand  scale.  And  then,  how  simple ! 
We  begin  to  feel  ourselves — in  spite 
of  all  we  can  do  to  support  our 
dignity  by  our  pride — a  mighty  small 
and  insignificant  personage.  We 
are  about  six  feet  high— and  every 
body  around  us  about  four  thousand. 
Yes,  that  is  the  Four  Thousand  Feet 
Club  !  We  had  no  idea  that  in  any 
situation  we  could  be  such  dwindled 
dwarfs,  and  such  perfect  pigmies. 
Our  Tent  is  about  as  big  as  a  fir- 
cone— and  Christopher  North  an 
insert  !  But  he  can  fly  as  well  as 
creep — and  swift 
"  As  meditation  or  the  wings  of  love," 

we  are  settled,  in  the  spirit,  a  silent 
thought,  on  the  battlements  of  this 
cloud-castle  on  the  summit  of  Cru- 
achau.  What  a  prospect !  Our  cloud- 
castle  rests  upon  a  foundation  of 
granite  precipices ;  and  down  along 
their  thousand  cliasms,  from  which 
the  eye  recoils,  we  look  on  Loch- 
Etive, 

"  Deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue, " 
andbearingon  itsbosom,8tationary— 
so  it  seems  in  the  sunshine— one  snow- 
white  sail !  What  brings  the  creature 
there — and  on  what  errand  may  she 
be  voyaging  up  the  uninhabited  sea- 
arm  that  stretcnes  awayintothe  unin- 
habited mountains  ?  Some  poet,  per- 
haps, steers  her — sitting  at  the  helm 
in  a  dream,  and  allowing  her  to  dance 
her  own  way,  at  her  own  will,  up  and 
down  the  green  glens  and  hills  of  the 
foam-crested  waves — a  swell  rolling 
in  the  beauty  of  light  and  music  for 
ever  attendant  on  her,  as  the  sea-mew 
— for  so  we  choose  to  name  her — pur- 
sues her  voyage — now  on  water,  and 
no\v,  as  the  breezes  drop,  in  the  air — 
elements  at  times  undistteguishable, 
as  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  and  of 
the  mountains  mingle  their  imagery 
in  the  sea.  Oh  !  that  our  head,  like 
that  of  a  spider,  were  all  studded 
with  eyes — that  our  i inn gination,  sit- 
ting in  the  "  palace  of  the  soul,"  (a 
noble  expression,  borrowed  or  stolen 
by  Byron  from  Waller,)  might  s«e 
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all  at  onre  all  the  sights  from  centie 
to  circumference,  as  if  all  rallying 
around  her  tor  her  own  delight,  and 
oppressing  her  with  the  poetry  of 
nature — a  lyrical,  an  elegiac,  an  epic, 
and  a  tragic  strain !  Now  the  bright 
blue  water-gleams  enchain  her  \  ision, 
and  are  felt  to  constitute  the  vital, 
the  essential  spirit  of  the  whole- 
Loch  Awe  land-serpent,  large  as  ser- 
pent of  the  sea,  lying  asleep  in  the 
sun,  with  his  burnished  skin  all  be- 
dropt  with  scales  of  silver  and  of 
gold — the  lands  of  Lorn,  mottled  and 
speckled  with  innumerous  lakelet*, 
where  fancy  sees  millions  of  water-li- 
lies riding  at  anchor  in  bays  where  the 
breezes  have  all  fallen  asleep — Oban, 
splendid  among  the  splendours  of 
that  now  almost  motionless  Mediter- 
ranean, the  mountain-loving  Linnhe 
Loch — Jura,  Isla,  and  nameless  other 
islands,  floating  far  and  wide  away 
on — on  to  Coll  and  Tiree,  beneath 
the  faint  horizon  drowned  in  the  sea ! 
But  now  all  the  eyes  in  our  spider- 
head  are  lost  in  one  blaze  of  undis- 
tinguishable  glory — for  the  whole 
Highlands  of  Scotland  are  up  in  their 
power  against  us — rivers,  lochs,  seas, 
islands,  cliffs,  clouds,  and  mountain* 
— the  pen  drops  from  our  hand,  and 
here  we  are — not  on  the  battlements 
of  the  air-palace  on  the  summit  of 
Cruachan — but  sitting  on  a  tripod  or 
three-legged  stool  at  the  mouth  of 
our  Tent,  with  our  Article  before  us, 
and  at  our  right  hand  aquech  of  Glen- 
livet,  fresh  drawn  from  yonder  ten- 
gallon  cask — and  here's  to  the  health 
of  "  Honest  men  and  bonny  lasses" 
all  over  the  globe ! 

So  much  for  description — an  art 
in  which  the  Public  (God  bless  her, 
where  is  she  now — and  shall  we  ever 
see  her  more  ?)  has  been  often  plea- 
sed to  say  that  we  excel.  But  let  us 
off  to  the  Moor.  Piro !  Ponto !  Bas- 
ta !  to  your  paws !  and  O'Bronte,  un- 
furl your  tail  to  heaven.  Pointers ! 
ye  are  a  noble  trio  !  White,  O  Ponto ! 
art  thou  as  the  foam  of  the  sea  !  Pi- 
ro !  thou  tan  of  all  tans  !  red  art  thou 
as  the  dun-deer's  hide,  and  fleet  as 
he,  while  thou  rangest  the  moun- 
tain brow,  now  hid  in  heather,  ami 
now  re-appearing  over  the  rocks ! 
Waur  hawk,  Basta ! — forfinest-scent- 
ed  though  be  thy  scarlet  nostrils,  that 
one  bad  trick  alone  hast  thou,  and 
whenever  that  grey  wing  glauees 
from  some  pillar-etene  in  the  wil- 
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derness,  headlong  goest  thou,  O  law- 
less negro !  But  behave  thyself  to- 
day, Basta !  and  let  the  kestril  un- 
heeded sail  or  sun  herself  on  the 
cliff.  As  for  thee,  O'Bronte!  the 
sable  dog  with  the  star-bright  breast, 
keep  thou  like  a  serf  at  our  heels, 
and  when  our  course  lies  over  the 
fens  and  marshes,  thou  mayst  sweep 
like  a  hairy  hurricane  among  the 
flappers,  and  haply  to-day,  as  yes- 
terday, grip  the  old  drake  himself  in 
thy  mouth,  and,  with  thy  fan-like  tail 
proudly  spread  in  the  wind,  deposit 
at  thy  master's  feet,  with  a  smile, 
the  monstrous  mallard. 

But  in  what  direction  shall  we  go, 
Hamish ;  towards  what  airt  shall  we 
turn  our  faces  ?  Over  yonder  cliifs 
shall  we  ascend,  and  descend  into 
Glen-Creran,where  the  stony  regions 
that  the  ptarmigan  love  melt  away  in- 
to miles  of  the  grousey  heather,  while 
it,  as  we  near  the  salmon-haunted 
loch  so  beautiful,  loses  itself  in 
woods  that  mellow  all  the  heights  of 
Glen-Ure  and  Fasnacloigh  with  sil- 
van shades,  wherein  the  cushat  coos, 
and  the  roe  glides  through  the  se- 
cret covert?  Or  shall  we  away  up 
by  Kinloch-Etive,  and  Melnatorran, 
and  Mealgayre,  into  the  Solitude  of 
Streams,  that,  from  all  their  lofty 
sources  down  to  the  far-distant  loch, 
have  never  yet  brooked,  nor  will 
they  ever  brook,  the  bondage  of 
bridges,  save  of  some  huge  stone 
flung  across  some  chasm  above  "  the 
raging  hell  of  waters,"  or  trunk  of  a 
tree — none  but  trunks  of  trees  there, 
and  all  dead  for  centuries — that  had 
sunk  down  where  it  grew,  and  span- 
ned the  flood  that  eddies  round  it 
with  a  louder  music  ?  Wild  region ! 
yet  not  barren ;  for  there  are  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills,  that,  wild  as  the 
very  red-deer,  toss  their  heads  as 
they  snuff  the  feet  of  rarest  stranger, 
and  form  round  him  in  a  half-alarmed 
and  half- threatening  crescent.  There 
flocks  of  goats — outliers  from  Dal- 
ness — may  be  seen  as  if  following 
one  another  on  the  very  air,  along 
the  lichen-stained  cliffs  that  frown 
down  unfathomed  abysses — and 
there,  Hamish,  is  frequent  heard  the 
whirring  of  the  gor-cock's  wing,  and 
his  gobble  gathering  together  his 
brood  scattered  by  the  lightning  that 
in  its  season — this  glorious  season, 
Hamish — volleys  through  the  silence, 
else  far  deeper  than  that  of  death;— 


for  the  silence  of  death— that  is,  of  a 
churchyard  filled  with  tombs — is  no- 
thing to  the  austerity  of  the  noiseless- 
ness  that  prevails  over  life  under  the 
shadowof  Unimore  and  Attchorachan, 
with  their  cliffs  oil  which  the  storms 
have  engraven  strange  hieroglyphical 
inscriptions,  which,  could  we  but  read 
them  wisely,  would  record  the  suc- 
cessive ages  of  the  Earth,  from  the 
hour  when  fire  or  flood  first  mould- 
ed the  mountains,  down  to  the  very 
moment,  Hamish,  that  we  are  speak- 
ing, and  with  small  steel-hammer 
roughening  the  edges  of  our  flint, 
that  they  may  fail  not  to  murder. 
Or  shall  we  away  down  by  Armaddy, 
where  the  Fox-Hunter  dwells — and 
through  the  woods  of  Inverkinglass 
and  Acharn, "  double,  double,  toil  and 
trouble"  overcome  the  bases  of  Ben- 
anea  and  Mealcopucaich,  and  drop 
down,  like  two  unwearied  eagles,  into 
Glen-Scrae,  with  a  peep  in  the  dis- 
tance of  the  young  tower  of  Dalmal- 
ly,  and  the  old  turrets  of  Kilchurn  ? 
Rich  and  rare  is  the  shooting-ground, 
Hamish,  which  by  that  route  lies  be- 
tween this  our  Tent  and  the  many 
tarns  that  freshen  the  wildernesses 
of  Lochanancrioch.  Say  the  word — 
tip  the  wink — tongue  on  your  cheek 
— up  with  your  forefinger — and  we 
shall  go — for  hark,  Hamish,  our  chro- 
nometer chimes  nine — a  long  day 
is  yet  before  us — and  what  if  we 
be  benighted?  Think  of  the  silver 
moon  of  September,  and  her  train  of 
stars. 

All  these  are  splendid  schemes— 
but  what  say  you,  Hamish,  to  one 
less  ambitious,  and  better  adapted  to 
Old  Kit.  Let  us  beat  all  the  best  bits 
down  by  Armaddy — the  Forge — 
Gleno,  and  Inveraw.  We  may  do 
that  well  in  some  six  or  seven  hours — 
and  then  let  us  try  that  famous  sal- 
mon-cast a  little  way  above  that  last- 
named  mansion — (youhavetherod?) 
—and  if  time  permit,  an  hour's  troll- 
ing in  Loch  Awe  below  the  Pass  of 
the  Brander,  for  one  of  those  gigantic 
trouts  that  have  immortalized  the 
name  of  a  Maule  and  a  Goldie. — 
Mercy  on  us,  Shelty,  what  a  beard  ! 
You  cannot  have  been  shaved  since 
Whitsunday — and  never  saw  we  such 
lengthy  love-locks  as  those  dangling 
at  your  heels.  But  let  us  mount,  old 
Surefoot — mulish  in  nought  but  your 
inveterate  aversion  to  all  stumbling 
•—And  now  for  the  heather  J 
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Comma— semicolon— -colon — full- 
point !  All  three -cent-Mi'ilck  into  at- 
titude steady  as  Mono  !  That  is 
beautiful.  1'onto  straight  as  a  rod — 
Tiro  in  a  slight  curve— and  Basta  a 
perfect  semicircle.  O'Bronte,  down 
on  your  marrowbones  !  But  there  is 
no  need,  Hamish,  either  for  hurry 
or  haste.  On  such  ground,  and  on 
such  a  day,  the  birds  will  lie  as  if 
they  were  asleep.  Hamish,  the  flask  ! 
—not  the  powder-flask,  you  dotterel 
— but  the  Glenlivet.  'Tis  thus  we 
always  love  to  steady  our  hand  for 
the  first  shot.  It  gives  a  fine  feeling 
to  tlir  forefinger. 

Ha  !  the  heads  of  the  old  cock  and 
hen,  like  snakes,  above  the  heather 
—motionless,  but  with  glancing  eyes 
— and  preparing  for  the  spring. 
Whirr — whirr — whirr — bang — bang 
—  tapsilleery — tapsalteery — thud — 
thud — thud !  Old  cock  and  old  hen 
both  down,  Hamish  !  No  mean  omen, 
no  awkward  augury,  of  the  day's 
sport.  Now  for  the  orphan  family — 
marked  ye  them  round 

"  The  swelling  instep  of  the  mountain's 
foot  ?" 

"  Faith  and  she's  the  teevil's  nain- 
sel— that  is  she— at  the  shutin — for 
may  I  tine  ma  mull,  and  never  prie 
sneeshiu  mair,  if  she  hae  na  rich t  and 
left  murdered  fowre  o'  the  creturs !" 
— "  Four !— why  we  only  covered  the 
old  people — but  if  younkers  will 
cross,  'tis  their  own  fault  that  they 
bite  the  heather." — "  They're  a'  fowre 
spewiu',  sir,  except  ane— and  her's 
head's  aff — and  she's  jumpin'  about 
waur  nor  ony  o' them,  wi'  herbluidy 
neck.  I  wuss  she  may  na  tak  to  her 
wings  again,  and  owre  the  knowe. 
But  ca'  in  that  great  toozy  ootlandish 
dowg,  for  he's  devouriu'  them — see 
hoo  he's  flingiu'  them,  first  ane  and 
then  anither,  outowre  his  shoother, 
aud  keppin'  them  afore  they  touch 
the  grim  in  his  mooth,  like  a  moun- 
tebank wi'  a  shoor  o'  oranges!"— - 
"  Hami-h,  are  they  bagged?" — "  Ou 
ayf."-*-"  Then  away  to  windward, 
ye  sons  of  bitches— Heavens  how  they 
do  their  work !" 

Up  to  the  time  of  our  grand  cli- 
macteric, we  loved  a  wide  range — 
and  thought  nothing  of  describing 
awl  discussiii"-  a  circle  of  ten  miles 
dijuneti-'r  in  a  day,  up  to  our  hips  in 
ht'ather.  But  for  these  dozen  or 
twenty  years  by-past,  we  have  pre- 
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ferred  a  narrow  beat,  Himjrly 
ed  on  a  Sbelty,  and  pad  the  he,of  on 
the  hill  no  more.  Yonder  is  the  kind 
of  ground  we  now  love — for  why 
should  an  old  man  make  a  toil  of  a 
pleasure  ?  lTis  one  of  the  many  small 
coves  belonging  to  Glen-Ktive,  and 
looks  down  from  no  very  great  eleva- 
tion upon  the  Loch.  Its  bottom,  and 
sides  nearly  half  way  up,  are  {.rreen 
pastures,  sheep-nibbled  as  smooth  an 
a  lawn — and  a  rill,  dropping  in  dia- 
monds from  the  cliffs  at  its  high  end, 
betrays  itself,  where  the  water  is  invi- 
sible, by  a  line  of  still  livelier  ver- 
dure. An  old  dilapidated  sheep-fold 
is  the  only  building,  and  seems  to 
make  the  scene  still  more  solitary. 
Above  the  green  pastures  are  the 
richest  beds  and  bosoms  of  heather 
ever  bees  murmured  on — and  above 
them  nothing  but  bare  cliffs.  A  stiff 
breeze  is  now  blowing  into  this  cove 
from  the  sea-loch ;  and  we  shall 
slaughter  the  orphan  family  at  our 
leisure.  'Tis  probable  they  have 
dropped — single  bird  after  single 
bird — or intwosand  threes — all  along 
the  first  line  of  heather  that  met  their 
flight — and  if  so,  we  shall  pop  them 
like  partridges  in  turnips.  Three 
points  in  the  game !  Each  dog,  it  w 
manifest,  stands  to  a  different  lot  of 
feathers;  and  we  shall  slaughter  them, 
without  dismounting,  seriatim.  No, 
Hamish,  our  crutch.  Whirr  !  Bang  ! 
Bag  number  one,  Hamish.  Aye,  that 
is  right,  Ponto — back  Basta.  Ditto, 
ditto.  Now  Ponto  and  Basta  both 
back  Piro — right  and  left  this  time—- 
and not  one  of  the  brood  will  be  left 
to  cheep  of  Christopher.  Be  ready — 
attend  us  with  the  other  double- 
barrel.  Whirr!  Bang — bang — bang — 
bang!  What  thiuk  you  of  that,  you 
son  of  the  mist  ?  There  is  a  shower 
of  feathers !  They  are  all  at  sixes  and  ' 
sevens  upon  the  greensward  at  the 
edge  of  the  heather.  .Seven  birds  at ; 
four  shots!  The  whole  family  is  now 
disposed  of — father,  mother,  and  ele- 
ven children.  If  such  fire  still  be  in 
the  old  wood,  what  must  it  have  been 
in  the  green':'  Let  us  lie  down  in  the 
sheltered  shade  of  the  mossy  walls  of 
the  sheep-fold— take  a  drop  of  d'ler 
livet — and  philosophi/c. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  the 
(lit  in  the  Whig  world,  and  not  alto 
gcther    undeservedly,    perhaps, 
philosopher*  tro,  of  beini:  one  of  the. 
greatest  philosophers  of  the  age.  He 
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manifestly  thinks  so  himself,  though 
a  good-natured,  and  not  exactly  an 
arrogant,  man ;  and  does  not  doubt, 
that,  in  his  Continuation  of  Dugald 
Stewart's  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
Moral  Science,  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  (an 
excellent  work,)  he  has  set  many 
long-debated  questions  for  ever  at 
rest.  We  doubt  that — or  rather  we 
do  not  doubt  it  at  all.  These  ques- 
tions— one  and  all  of  them — Sir 
James  has  left  just  where  he  found 
them ;  and  so  will  every  man  who 
shall  in  future  touch  them,  without 
having  the  gift  of  original  genius. 
We  could  not  but  be  often  struck, 
as  we  this  morning  perused  away  at 
Sir  James's  Treatise  in  the  Tent,  by 
the  staleness  of  the  style  in  which 
he  Ixandles  so  many  interesting  sub- 
jects. One  seldom  feels  that  he  is 
altogether  in  the  wrong;  and  never 
that  he  is  altogether  in  the  right.  He 
soon  gets  to  the  end  of  his  tether ; 
and  is  then  drawn  back  with  a  jerk 
as  soon  as  he  attempts  to  take  a  step 
across  the  bounds  of  the  old  pas- 
tures. He  is  a  thinking — a  thought- 
ful man ;  and  comprehends  clearly 
much  of  what  other  men  wiser  than 
himself  have  said — but  not  all.  There 
is  often  a  spirit  in  their  words  which 
escapes  him  wholly  ;  and  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  truth  is,  in 
philosophy  as  in  religion,  often  the 
very  worst  ignorance.  Yet  so  well 
satisfied  with  himself  is  the  worthy 
knight,  and  so  convinced  is  he  that 
his  range  of  reading  among  the 
works  of  the  dead,  and  of  his  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  unwritten, 
or  at  least  unpublished,  wisdom  of 
the  living,  is  all-comprehensive,  that 
he  scruples  not  to  say,  that,  in  Eng- 
land, there  are  now  but  a  few  glim- 
merings of  moral  philosophy ;  and  if 
we  rightly  understand  his  verbose 
phraseology,  in  benighted  Scotland 
no  glimmer  at  all,  but  that  a  Cim- 
merian darkness  there  hangs  over 
the  whole  science  of  mind.  And  the 
man  who  thus  takes  it  upon  himself 
to  denounce  as  dunces  all  the  meta- 
physical students  in  Great  Britain — 
according  to  him,  indeed,  all  are  but 
few — but  how  he  knows  that  he  has 
not  rdeigued  to  tell  us — is,  forsooth, 
a  Philosopher ! 

.Now,  we  are  no  philosopher  at  all, 
although  we  are  about  to  philoso- 
phise;  but  we  should  never 


up  a  pen,  or  a  gun,  or  a  jog  again, 
did  we  not  humbly,  but  firmly,  be- 
lieve that  Christopher  North^-and 
many  thousand  other  people  nou- 
rishing in  shade  or  sunshine — knows 
ten,  twenty,  fifty  times  as  much  and 
more  of  the  human  mind,  and  all 
its  inward  concerns,  than  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  The  general  haziness 
and  wateriness  of  all  his  disquisi- 
tions shew  that  he  is — if  not  abso- 
lutely shallow — far,  far  indeed  from 
being  profound ;  but  that  he  cannot 
be  himself,  in  any  sense  however  li- 
mited, a  great  writer,  let  one  sen- 
tence prove — one  sentence  of  por- 
tentous folly.  "  The  admirable  wri- 
ter whose  language  has  occasioned 
this  illustration,  who  at  an  early 
age  HAS  MASTERED  EVERY  SPECIES  OK 
COMPOSITION,  will  doubtless  hold  fast 
to  simplicity,  which  survives  all  the 
fashions  of  deviation  from  it,  and 
which  a  man  of  a  genius  so  fertile 
has  few  temptations  to  forsake."  Of 
whom  does  Sir  James  here  speak  ? 
Credite,posteri,  THOMAS  BABINGTON 
M'AuLEY !  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
taken  upon  himself  the  task,  which 
the  entire  tone  of  his  treatise  in- 
forms us  that,  in  his  own  opinion, 
he  has  successfully  performed,  of 
appreciating  justly  and  finely  the 
powers  and  productions  of  all  moral 
philosophers  in  all  ages ;  and  who 
has  either  the  stupidity  to  think,  or 
the  effrontery  to  say  it  without  think- 
ing it,  unblushing  and  brazen  both, 
that  a  clever  lad  or  boy,  who  but  a 
year  or  two  ago  began  to  shave  his 
chin, and  who  has  not  even  attempted 
any  kind  of  composition  at  all,  but  a 
prize  poem,  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  prize  poems  generally  are — that 
is  groaningly  stupid — and  a  few  flashy 
and  frothy,  but  neither  uneloqueut 
nor  uningenious  articles  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review — such  as  his  critiques 
on  Milton,  Dante,  and  Machiavelli — 

has  MASTERED  EVERY  SPECIES  OF  COM- 
POSITION !  Well  might  such  a  judge  of 
"  every  species  of  composition"  dis- 
parage and  undervalue  the  metaphy- 
sical genius  and  achievements  of  Dr 
Thomas  Brown!  One  such  insane 
sentence  vitiates  all  his  judgment  on 
all  matters  either  of  philosophy  or 
of  common  sense;  and  proves  him 
either  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  all 
true  discernment,  or  capable  of  sa- 
crificing his  regard  to  truth,  and  de- 
cency, and  reputation,  to  the 
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and  caprice  of  a  childish  friendship. 
Docs  it  not  'f 

Sir  James,  somewhere  or  other, 
touches  on  the*  connexion  between 
Genius  and  Virtue — and  as  we  have 
often  required  of  ourselves  a  com- 
parison l>et\veen  these  divinities,  we 
glowered  on  his  page  with  all  our 
faculties  of  soid  and  sense,  but  could 
see  nothing.  Sir  .lames  had  to  draw 
upon  his  own  stores  for  any  thing  he 
might  say  on  that  subject,  for  none 
of  the  wise-men  or  wiseacres  who 
are  among  the  number  of  his  fami- 
liars, have,  we  believe,  more  than 
touched  it — but  the  meanness  and 
misery  of  his  lean  lucubrations,  be- 
tray the  scantiness  and  bareness  of 
the  pastures  on  which  they  have 
been  fed.  It  is  always  so  with  Sir 
James.  He  has  built  some  large  hay- 
stacks, and  filled  some  large  barns 
with  wheat-sheaves,  but  all  the  pro- 
vender and  victual  has  been  bought 
or  borrowed ;  and  on  walking  through 
his  farm,  we  are  pained  to  see  the 
state  both  of  meadow  and  arable— 
the  one  brown  in  spite  of  much  irri- 
gation, and  the  other  in  vain  all  ly- 
ing in  summer-fallow;  nor  can  we 
hope,  that  in  any  future  autumn  it 
will  ever  produce  a  crop. 

Now  let  us  do  for  Sir  James  what 
Sir  James  would  not,  because  lie  could 
not,  do  for  us,  and  other  Scotch 
ignoramuses,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  human  mind.  Let  us  at  least 
give  him  a  few  hints ;  nor  let  him 
refuse  to  hear  them,  though,  unlike 
that  fortunate  youth,  Mr  Thomas 
Babington  M'Auley,  so  far  from  ha- 
ving— even  in  our  old  age — "  mas- 
tered every  species  of  composition," 
we  have  not  the  skill  even  of  a  jour- 
neyman in  any,  and  but  in  one  the 
power  of  an  apprentice. 

Now,  without  attempting  in  this 
sheepfold  to  define  either  Genius  or 
Virtue,  allow  us  here  to  just  jot  down 
a  few  memoranda.  Genius  and  Vir- 
tue are  felt — by  us  at  least  at  this  mo- 
ment— to  be  founded  in  the  capacity, 
experience,  and  desire  of  Happiness. 

(ienius  is  of  as  many  kinds  as  the 
human  intellectual  powers  have 
modes  of  exertion  and  application — 
di  tiering  either  by  the  internal  and 
metaphysical  constitution  of  its  ac- 
tion, or  by  its  matter  external  to  the 
spirit.  Let  us  then  compare  Genius, 
for  a  few  moments,  in  respect,  first, 
of  its  universal,  and,  secondly,  of  its 


particular  conditions,  with  Virtu*. 
If  we  utter  nonsense,  there  is  no 
harm  done,  for  we  are  bothering  no- 
body in  the  -hcepfold — and  should 
(iiirney  extend  these  our  shorthand 
note-,  and  Kbony,  in  our  absence, 
admit  this  part  of  our  article  into 
Maga,  let  all  readers  skip  the  pages 
if  they  please  till  we  get  into  (.ileno. 

First,  then,  Virtue  produces  plea- 
sure. Now,  we  consider  happinens 
as  a  sum  of  durable  pleasures.  Plea- 
sures are  the  items  and  moments  of 
happiness  to  the  individual  mind,  by 
which  it  is  exerted,  consonant  with, 
and  causing,  the  pleasure  of  other 
minds.  In  like  manner  does  not  Ge- 
nius produce  pleasure  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind  in  which  it  arts,  con- 
sonant with  and  causing  the  pleasure 
of  other  minds  ?  It  does.  So  far 
the  comparison  holds  good. 

How  far  do  they  resemble  each 
other  in  their  origin  ?  Virtue  is  born 
of  pleasure  and  pain.  For  it  arises, 
according  to  our  sacred  belief,  first 
out  of  consciousnesses  of  certain  ca- 
pacities of  pleasures — perhaps  rather 
out  of  consciousnesses  of  all  the  ca- 
pacities of  pleasure  which  were  awa- 
kened by,  or  consisted  in,  so  many 
experiences  of  pleasure.  Soon  there 
ensues  a  comparison  of  one  kind  of 
pleasure  with  another,  out  of  which 
grows  preference  of  the  more  du- 
rable. Also  there  ensues,  perhaps 
not  wholly  upon  this  comparison, 
but  in  some  mysterious  way  \re 
know  not,  a  preferring  surrender 
of  sensibility  and  desire  to  certain 
modes  of  pleasure,  which  appear, 
in  the  result,  to  have  been  those 
most  agreeing  with  the  happiness  of 
others ;  e.  g.  to  the  pleasure  of  lo- 
ving others.  Now — know  all  men — 
or  no  men — that  to  us  here,  sitting 
in  this  sheepfold,  in  a  cove  belong- 
ing to  Glen-Etive,  and  commanding 
more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  Loch,  a 
league-long  gleam,  this  preferring  of 
the  preferable  pleasures  seems  to  be 
— VIRTUE.  So  much  for  its  connex- 
ion with  pleasure.  Pain,  airain,  en- 
ters into  Virtue  very  variously. 
There  are  pains  which  it  is  virtu* 
to  avoid;  e.  y.  the  pain  of  self-i 
proach.  There  is  pain  out  of  whic 
it  is  virtuous,  by  enduring  it,  to  drav 
pleasure ;  c.  g.  it  is  virtuous  to 
rive  pleasure  from  the  patient  endi 
ranee  of  bodily  pain — be  it  the  tu 
douloureux— cancer— stone— or  gout 
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It  will,  we  think,  be  found  that  the 
direct  and  proper  effect  of  pain,  act- 
ing- iu  either  way  upon  Virtue,  that 
is,  shunned  by  it,  or  taken  in  and 
made  part  of  it,  especially  in  the 
latter  way,  is  to  invigorate  Virtue. 
Pleasure  produces — Pain  confirms 
find  strengthens. 

Now  turn  to  Genius.  It  too,  we 
say,  is  born  of  pleasure  and  pain — 
of  pleasures  let  into  the  mind  in  ways 
innumerable  and  unspeakable.  Are 
they  all  intellectual  ?  It  shall  hardly 
be  said  so ;  but  still  pleasures  which 
Intellect  seizes,  acknowledges,  and 
appropriates.  Some  pleasures  there 
are,  originally  intellectual.  Thus  the 
pleasure  of  the  synthesis  and  ana- 
lysis of  numbers  is  such ;  sometimes 
so  early  evinced,  as  to  point  to  an 
original  constitutional  determination, 
and  resulting  in  genius,  which,  facile 
and  narrow  as  its  materials,  element- 
arily received,  appear,  yet  in  power- 
ful minds,  is  acknowledged  as  of  a 
high  order.  The  elementary  plea- 
sures, again,  of  colour  and  sound,  ap- 
pear to  us  rather  to  be  bodily  than  in- 
tellectual ;  though  it  is  striking  and 
puzzling  that  the  pleasure  of  harmo- 
ny in  sound,  is  the  pleasure  of  a  re- 
lation of  agreement, — who  will  tell 
how  felt  or  discerned  ?  You  see  then, 
gentle  reader,  that  the  boundaries 
between  the  properly  intellectual 
nnd  properly  sensible  elements  em- 
ployed by  genius,  are  hard  to  draw. 
The  question  at  present  with  us — 
here  in  this  sheepfold — is,  how  do 
these  pleasures  act  in  evolving  ge- 
nius ?  What  are  they  to  it  ? 

Now  it  is  easily  credible,  as  a  gene- 
ral position,  that  pleasure  may  serve 
to  excite  the  intellectual  faculties 
into  activity — but  we  want  something 
more  definite.  Let  us  say,  then, 
that  when  pleasure  has  been  felt  from 
a  particular  exertion  of  the  purely 
.intellectual  faculties,  as  from  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  num- 
•  bers,  the  experience  of  that  pleasure 
becomes  a  sufficient  motive  to  the 
•imind  to  re-acquire  it,  by  repeating 
the  action.  But  further,  let  us  say 
that  the  repetition , of  the  action,  for 
the  sake  of  the  pleasure,  may  be 
either  reflective  and  designed,  and 
'distinctly  voluntary;  or  it  may  be  in 
so  small  a  degree  reflective  and  de- 
signed, as  scarcely  to  seem  volun- 
itary.  The  last  is— and  if  ever  it 
•could  be  wholly  involuntary,  that 


most  of  all  would  be — in  our  be- 
lief— the  repetition  proper  to  genius. 
The  mind  is  attracted — beguiled—- 
won— falls  into  the  action  involun- 
tarily and  in  pure  delight. 

But  farther — whence  is  this  pure 
delight  ?  Seems  it  should  be,  either 
adventitious  or  essential.  Thus,  the 
pleasure  of  praise,  of  self-esteem,  and 
so  on,  obtained  by  an  intel  lectual  exer- 
tion, is  adventitious,  and  belongs  par- 
ticularly, as  an  incentive,  to  that  in- 
tellectual activity  and  force,  which 
is  not  genius.  But  the  direct,  in- 
stantaneous, and  unreflective  plea- 
sure, which  springs  in  the  sudden 
intuition  of  a  relation, — for  instance, 
according  to  the  different  strength  of 
the  mind,  of  parallel  lines  being  pro- 
longed for  ever  without  approaching 
or  diverging, — of  the  containing  by 
a  definition,  of  the  subject  of  a  defi- 
nition,— of  the  congruity  of  a  meta- 
phor with  the  thought  to  be  signified, 
— is  essential.  Pleasure  of  pride 
may  be  an  adjunct  to  the  pleasure  of 
theintuition,but  is  not  essential.  Now 
the  essential  pleasure,  we  hold,  per- 
tains to  genius — and  is  of  its  essence. 
Whence,  then,  does  it  come  ? 

Why  have  some  minds  one  es- 
sential intellectual  pleasure,  and 
some  another  ?  This  distinction  of 
pleasures  must  be  connected  with 
another  distinction — viz.  of  aptitude 
(see  Phrenology)  in  one  mind  to 
discern  one  class  of  relations, — in 
another,  another.  But  does  the 
aptitude  induce  the  pleasure,  or 
the  pleasure  the  aptitude  ?  Doubt- 
less, each  induces  each  in  some 
measure ;  ^but  sitting  here  in  this 
sheepfold,  we  feel  assured  that  there 
must  be  a  native  aptitude  to  begin 
with.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  any  dis- 
cernment of  relation  is  a  natural 
source  of  pleasure,  provided  it  be  a 
quick,  active,  facile,  clear,  sure  dis- 
cernment. Then,  according  to  some 
determination  in  the  intellectual 
powers  given,  one  mind  has  this 
pleasure  of  discernment  as  to  one 
class  of  relations,  and  another,  as  to 
another.  And  this,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  say,  is  the  first  constituent 
of  difference  of  genius  from  genius, 
— this  difference,  as  it  would  appear, 
in  the  simply  intellectual  power, 
and  in  its  very  essence.  A  se- 
cond, it  would  appear,  is  this.  The 
mind  is  complex.  It  has  a  thousand 
sources  of  pleasure^all  native.  So 
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thru  two  minds,  hftving  all  rhe  thou- 
sand sources,  the  three  hundred 
sources  which  are  much  the  strong- 
est in  one,  shall  lie  quite  another 
tliree  hundred  from  the  three  hun- 
dred which  are  much  the  strong- 
est in  tlie  oilier.  Take,  then,  a 
mind  with  its  characteristic  strong- 
est sources.  It  also  has  certain  dis- 
tinct intellectual  endowments,  or 
disrernings  of  its  own.  These  endow- 
ments are  among  those  strongest 
sources :  but  are  a  few  of  them.  Now, 
see  how  some  of  the  other  sources  of 
pleasure  shall  work  into  the  action 
of  those  intellectual  powers,  and  how 
this  also  shall  be — Genius  !  For  ex- 
ample, you  have  the  gift  of  tune,  and 
your  flow  of  feeling  is  melancholy. 
If  that  be  not  your  case — it  is  ours. 
Your  genius  or  music — ours  at  least 
— shall  therefore  be  tender.  Thus 
.have  we  obtained  something  of  a 
constitution  of  genius.  Doubt  there 
can  be  none  that  education  helps  to 
make  genius,  just  as  it  has  a  power 
of  destroying  it. 

Now,  having  got  thus  far,  let  us 
not  speak  of  that  characteristic  of  the 
action  of  genius,  its  tendency  to  con- 
.form  its  materials  to  its  own  thought 
and  will — but  let  us  say  a  few  words 
of  the  happiness  of  genius.  As  it 
arises  out  of,  so  it  produces,  plea- 
sure—the same  pleasure  "  doubled 
and  redoubled."  It  is  an  endless 
multiplication,  by  self-evolution,  of 
pleasure.  Compare  this,  with  the 
Moral  Will — ana  then  we  come  to 
know  something  of  the  comparison 
of  Virtue  and  Genius— the  subject 
which  we  have  all  along  been  philo- 
sophizing upon  here  in  the  sheep- 
fold.  Are  not  both  powers  of  hap- 
piness drawn  from  the  sensibility  to 
pleasure,  to  pain — in  other  words, 
from  the  capacity  of  happiness  ex- 
cited and  exerted  ?  \Ve  have  ne- 
glected to  speak  of  the  influence  of 
pain  on  genius,  but  it  speaks  for  it- 
self. It  deepens,  sharpens,  strength- 
ens, lightens  through  genius,  and 
instructs  it  in  existence.  Ah.s .'  it 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  not  will 
in  genius.  It  is  most  wilful— though, 
had  we  time — which  we  have  not — 
for  we  must  in  a  few  minutes  be  up 
and  away — we  think  \ve  could  shew 
that  there  is  always  a  personal  re- 
spu-t  of  some  sort  in  that  will 
which  is  moral  or  immoral,  opposed 
!..  mi  impersonality  of  genius,  But 


here  Is  a  more  distinct  dift'ei 
which  may  lie  shewn  in  two  sen- 
tence*. Moral  states  of  Will  are 
•-fates  tending,  upon  the  trim!,'  of  til'1 
niinil,  to  produce  happiness.  'I  In- 
states of  Genius  are  si-tes  tending, 
upon  a  part  of  tin  iniml,  to  produce 
it.  Moral  states  do  not,  by  the  c«m- 
btitution  of  the  world,  necessarily 
produce  happiness— that  is  :: 
world  goes — having  been  constitu- 
ted capable  of  disorder,  and  beint; 
disordered.  But  Moral  states,  !iv  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  only,  it  there 
were  no  external  counteraction,  d<. 
necessarily  produce  happiness.  On 
the  contrary,  Genius,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  only,  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  happiness ;  but  within 
the  mind  may  be  opposed  to  happi- 
ness, may  be  opposed  to  morality, 
may  be  opposed  to  the  health  of  the 
faculties,  and  therefore,  in  effect,  op- 
posed to  itself.  There  is  then  in 
Genius  that  for  which  we  love  it — 
there  is  a  claim  in  it  on  our  love, 
similar  to  the  claim  of  morality ;  and 
we  can  perceive  that  our  feelings 
towards  them  are  analogous. 

But  there  is  in  Genius  cause  also, 
why,  comparing  it  with,  we  should 
place  it  under,  Morality,as  something 
less  divine.  What,  then,  is  that  dispo- 
sition which  we  sometimes  find,  and 
to  which  many  yield,  to  hold  eqinl 
Genius  with  Morality?  Whenever  this 
is  done  by  a  clearly  and  profoundly 
understanding  mind,  it  is  when  we  see 
Morality — not  coming  from  its  source 
in  the  sacred  mountains — not  from 
love,  its  sole  divine  source — but  from 
some  lower  spring.  Thus  we  can  con  - 
ceive  fear  in  certain  obvious,  and  in 
some  deeper  measures,  ns  a  moral 
principle  of  conduct,  and  yet  merely 
fear  of  human,  either  civil  or  simply 
social,  law,  or  of  eternal  consequen- 
ces. This  is  policy,  and  not,  in  the 
highest  sense,  Morality.  It  is  con- 
duct deliberately  fitted  to  second 
ends  to  be  avoided  or  attained.  Yet 
as  conduct,  by  its  face  to  the,  world, 
it  is  morality.  There  must  be  nn 
analogous  imperfect  morality  of  mind, 
as  well  as  of  conduct — an  integrity 
of  desire,  of  will,  almost  of  nnection, 
which  nevertheless  dissatUfies  our 
judgment  and  feelh)?;  for  the  causes 
are  not  those  which  we  prefer,  but 
some  distinct  calculating  fears,  and 
these  alone.  Thus  the  appetite*  are 
laid  under  the  \»w*  of  uuUirnl  and 
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religious  sanction.  They  injure 
health  —  they  incur  far-future  tor- 
ments, penal  fire.  If,  on  these 
grounds,  indulging  or  denying  them, 
so  far  my  conduct  is  moral,  of  the 
kind  aforesaid.  But  with  the  draw- 
ing back  in  conduct,  is  there  not  en- 
gendered a  shrinking  iu  the  moral 
mind,  an  abhorrence  ?  For  the  very 
appetite  itself,  the  will,  the  thought, 
is  feared,  as  inducing  that  abhor- 
r.ence.  There  is  restraint  inward,  of 
the  mind  itself,  engendered  of  fear, 
without  which  the  state  of  the  will 
is  not  regarded  by  us  with  love. 
Now,  does  not  all  this  prove,  and  also 
shew,  how  there  may  arise  a  Moral 
Will  less  agreeable  to  us  —  and  justly 
so,  when  teeling  finely  and  thinking 
profoundly  —  than^Genius,  in  its  better 
and  higher  workings,  in  which  love, 
though  it  were  but  a  love  of  suns  and 
woods,  and  stars  and  waters,  predo- 
minates? Observe,  too,  that  in  the 
love  of  Nature  —  bear  witness,  O  ye 
mountains,  and  thou,  O  Loch-Etive, 
as  now  beheld  by  us  from  this  wild 
a.nd  lone  sheepfold  !  there  always 
breathes  some  inspiration  of  other 
mightier  love  towards  the  Being  who 
created  the  beauty  or  the  magnifi- 
cence on  which  we  gaze,  and  gave 
us  souls  to  see  and  to  enjoy  it.  Fi- 
nally, it  will,  we  think,  always  be 
found  that  that  Moral  Will  which  we 
regard  with  less  satisfaction,  relates 
to  definite  objects,  as  to  theft  or  mur- 
der, or  such  or  such  a  vice.  But  the 
Moral  Will  which  we  unreservedly 
approve,  relates  to  nothing  definite  ; 
it  is  an  undefined  power,  universally 
applicable,  applying  itself  instanta- 
neously and  intuitively  to  the  ob- 
ject presented,  and  acknowledging 
or  rejecting  it  by  its  discernings  and 
intimations  of  the  very  moment. 
.  We  feel,  that,  were  we  to  say  a 
tithe  of  what  we  have  got  to  say  on 
this  subject,  we  should  sit  here  in 
this  sheepfold  all  day,  and  lose  one 
of  the  best  days  for  sport  on  the 
moors  that  ever  blew  from  the  skies. 
Therefore,  a  very  few  sentences  more. 
Observe,  that  various  states  of  the 
soul  are  in  themselves  so  excellent  — 
and  so  ready  for  the  reception  of 
Virtue  —  such,  for  example,  as  self- 
command,  patience,  and  steadfast- 
ness of  purpose  —  that  to  the  Imagi- 
nation, Avhich  conceives  not  merely 
what  is,  but  what  is  possible  to  be, 
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which  can  hardly  represent  to  itself 
the  soul  so  full  of  powers,  without 
supposition,  at  the  same  time,  of  their 
noble  application,  these  very  powers 
themselves  receive  a  part  of  that 
esteem  which  is  due  to  them  only 
when  they  are  applied  in  the  service 
of  Virtue.  Now,  may  we  not,  without 
violence,  extend  the  spirit  of  this 
remark  to  those  intellectual  powers 
and  dispositions  which  we  are  always 
accustomed  to  contemplate  with  a 
feeling  resembling  that  of  moral  ap- 
probation ?  They  belong  to  the  high- 
est state  of  the  soul ;  to  the  exalta- 
tion of  that  spirit,  of  which  the  high- 
est exaltation  is  Virtue.  How  much 
of  that  nature,  which  is  indeed  moral, 
must  be  unfolded  in  him,  in  whom 
either  the  creative  or  meditative 
powers  of  the  mind  have  attained  to 
great  perfection !  They  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  moral  indeed ;  for 
they  may  exist  apart  from  all  mora- 
lity. But  they  have  prepared  so 
many  faculties  of  the  whole  being  to 
be  in  harmony  with  Virtue,  that  we 
can  scarcely  regard  them  without 
something  of  the  reverence  which  is 
justifiable  only  towards  Virtue  itself. 

In  respect,  then,  to  these  and 
other*  similar  qualities,  there  is  al- 
ways one  feeling  prevalent  in  the 
mind.  We  regard  the  soul  in  the 
excellence  of  all  its  highest  powers, 
as  that  object  to  which  our  moral 
reverence  and  love  are  due.  But 
none  of  its  nobler  powers  can  appear 
to  us  in  great  strength,  without  giving 
intimation  to  our  thoughts  of  some- 
thing beyond  what  appears  to  us. 
That  ennobled  state  of  one  power 
appears  connected  with  the  ennobled 
state  of  the  whole  being  to  which  it 
belongs ;  and  our  forward  admira- 
tion awakes  to  excellence  which  is 
dimly  apprehended,  but  not  mani- 
fested to  our  eyes. 

Is  it  not  in  this  way,  we  ask  you, 
that  we  look  upon  the  highest  genius, 
imaginative  or  meditative,  as  kindred 
to  the  highest  virtue  ?  When  we 
think  of  Newton  in  the  silence  of 
midnight  reading  the  radiant  records 
of  creative  wisdom  in  the  sky,  and 
with  something  of  a  seraph's  soul, 
enjoying  a  delight  known  but  to  in- 
tellect alone,  we  cannot  but  transfer 
the  admiring  thoughts  with  which 
we  have  regarded  the  contemplative 
philosopher,  to  what  we  feel  to  be 
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the  virtue  and  nifty  of  the  man.  It 
is  tin-  will  of  God  for  which  lie  is 
sratvhing  among  tin-  Mar-  of  heaven. 
In  tin-  laws  which  uuide  those  orbs 
along  in  their  silent  beauty,  he  feels 
Mill  the  presence  of  the  one  Great 
v|>iiit;  so  that  with  the  name  of 
Newton  arc  not  only  associated  ideas 
nf  vastness  and  sublimity  in  our  ima- 
gination, but  thoughts  ot  divine  love 
and  mercy  in  our  hearts.  Thus 
c\ery  thing  low  and  earthly  is  dis- 
severed from  that  majestic  name.  It 
i  -i»i->  before  us  pure  and  beautiful  as 
a  planet;  and  we  may  be  almost  said 
to  feel  our  own  immortality  in  the 
magnificent  power  bestowed  by  the 
Deity  upon  a  child  of  dust. 

So,  too,  when  we  think  on  the 
highest  triumphs  of  imaginative  Ge- 
nius, and  see  it  soaring  on  its  un- 
wearied wings  through  the  stainless 
e  ther.  The  innocence  of  a  yet  un- 
fallen  spirit,  and  the  bliss  of  its  yet 
unfaded  bowers,  as  breathed  upon  us 
in  the  song  of  Mil  ton,  seems  to  conse- 
crate to  us  that  great  Poet's  heart  ; 
;  'id  we  feel  the  kindred  nature  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  spirit  of 
Genius  and  Virtue,  when  shewn  by 
his  sacred  power  the  image  of  a  sin- 
less world,  or,  mixed  with  human, 
celestial  shapes, 

"  Crowning  the  glorious  hosts  of  Para- 
dise." 


l,  there  is  indeed  an  exquisite 
bit  of  Still  Life  !  Had  we  been  har- 
ranguing  viva  voce,  instead  of"c«r- 
rente  calamo,  we  should  have  attri- 
buted to  our  oral  eloquence  that 
trance  of  profound  repose.  Often 
lias  it  been  our  lot,  by  our  conversa- 
tional powers,  to  set  the  table  on  a 
snore  !  The  more  stirring  the  theme, 
the  more  soporific  the  sound  of  our 
sil\  er  voice.  Why,  the  very  day  after 
the  Great  Public  Meeting  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  Edinburgh  —  called  by  our 
most  gracious  Lerd  Provost,  at  the 
requisition  of  a  hundred  men,  as  he 
wittily  said,  of  all  parties—  that  is  to 
say,  ninety-seven  Whigs,  two  Tories 
tottering  on  the  threshold  of  Liberal- 
ism, and  one  nondescript,  who,  by 
the  co.ir-i-  insults  he  brutally  heaped 
on  "  that  grey  discrowned  head," 
proved  that  he  was  of  the  class  of 
the  king-killers—  the  very  night,  we 
say,  after  that  *pirit-stimnir,  soul- 
rou*ing,  man-etinobling  assemblage 
of  all  inost  patriotic  in  the  land  we 


Ihe  in,  did  we,  in  our  own  houw. 
i!r-r:mt  with  such  overwhelming  elo- 
quence on  the  New  French  Revolu- 
tion, as  to  set  the  whole  audience, 
men,  women,  and  children,  asleep 
over  their  tumblers — all  except  one 
of  the  aforesaid  \\  liiirs,  and  one  of  the 
aforesaid  tottering  Tories  ;  and  they 
had  the  very  narrowest  ewape  we 
ever  witnessed,  from  what  might  have 
been  a  most  melancholy  accident. 
For,  at  the  close  of  a  most  compli- 
cated paragraph  about  Prince  Polie- 
nac,  the  one  fell  backwards,  chair 
and  all,  with  a  tremendous  crash  on 
the  floor,  and  the  other  fell  away  for- 
wards, chair  and  all,  on  the  table,  to 
the  destruction  of  much  crystal,  and 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  great  Jug. 
Never  was  there  such  a  revolution!— 
But  look  there !  In  a  small  spot  of 
stationary  sunshine — while  we  have 
been  scribbling  in  the  shade  of  the 
sheepfold — lie  Hamish,  and  Surefoot 
the  shelty,  O'Bronte,  and  Ponto,  and 
Piro,  and  Basta,  .ill  sound  asleep ! 
Such  lias  been  the  power  of  the 
breath  even  of  our  written  metaphy- 
sics !  If  ever  they  be  printed,  we 
pity  the  poor  Public.  Ourselves 
even  are  beginning  to  be  comatose. 
Dogs  are  troubled  dreamers — but 
these  four  are  like  the  dreamless 
dead.  Horses,  too,  seem  often  to  be 
witch-ridden  in  their  sleep.  But  at 
this  moment  Surefoot  is  stretched 
more  like  a  stone  than  a  shelty  in  the 
land  of  Nod.  As  for  Hamish,  were  he 
to  lie  so  braxy-like  by  himself  on  the 
hill,  he  would  be  awakened  by  the  bill 
of  the  raven  digging  into  his  sockets. 
We  are  Morpheus  and  Orpheus  in 
one  incarnation — the  very  Pink  of 
Poppy — the  true  Spirit  of  Opium, 
ana  of  Laudanum  the  concentrated 
Essence. 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  you  have  rea- 
son to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves—- 
but let  us  scale  those  barriers — and 
away  over  the  table-land  between 
that  summit  and  the  head  of  Gleno. 
No  sooner  said  than  done — and  here 
we  are  on  the  level — such  a  level  as 
the  ship  finds  on  the  main  sea,  when 
in  the  storm-lull  she  rides  up  and 
down  the  grern  swell,  before  the 
trade-winds  that  cool  the  tropics. 
The  surface  of  this  main  land-sea  is 
black  in  the  gloom,  and  sreen  in  the 
glimmer,  and  purple  in  the  light,  and 
crimson  in  the  sunshine.  O,  never 
looks  Nature  so  magnificent 
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"  As  in  tin's  varying  and  uncertain  wea- 
ther, 

When  gloom  and  glory  force  themselves 
together, 

When  calm  seems  stormy,  and  tempestu- 
ous light 

At  day's  meridian  lowers  like  noon  of 
night !" 

Dosrs  !  Down — down — down — be 
stonelike  O  Shelty— and  Hamish 
sink  thou  into  the  heather  like  a  li- 
zard— for  if  these  old  dim  eyes  of 
ours  may  be  in  aught  believed,  yon- 
der by  the  edge  of  the  birches  stands 
a  Red-Deer  snuffing  the  east  wind  ! 
Hush !  hush !  hush  !  He  suspects  an 
enemy  in  that  airt — but  death  comes 
upon  him  with  stealthy  foot,  from 
the  west — and  if  Apollo  and  Diana — 
the  divinities  we  so  long  have  wor- 
shipped—  be  now  propitious — his 
antlers  shall  be  entangled  in  the  hea- 
ther, and  his  hoofs  beat  the  air  in 
the  last  agonies.  Hamish,  the  rifle  ! 
A  tinkle  as  of  iron,  and  a  hiss  accom- 
panying the  explosion — and  the  King 
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A  sadden  pang  shoots  across  our 
heart.  What  right  had  we  to  com- 
mit this  murder  ?  How,  henceforth, 
shall  we  dare  to  hold  up  our  head 
among  the  lovers  of  liberty,  after  ha- 
ving thus  stolen  basely  from  behind 
on  him,  the  boldest,  brightest,  and 
most  beautiful  of  all  her  sons !  We, 
who  for  so  many  years  have  been 
just  able  to  hobble,  and  no  more,  by 
aid  of  the  crutch — and  who  feared  to 
let  the  heather-bent  touch  our  toe, 
so  sensitive  in  its  gout — We,  the  old 
and  impotent,  all  last  winter  bed- 
ridden, and  even  now  seated  like  a 
lameter  on  a  shelty,  strapped  by  a 
patent  buckle  to  a  saddle  provided 
with  a  pummel  behind  as  well  as 
before — such  an  unwieldy  and  wea- 
ry wretch  as  We — "  fat,  and  scant  of 
breath" — and  with  our  hand  almost 
perpetually  pressed  against  our  left 
side,  when  a  coughing-fit  of  asthma 
brings  back  the  stitch  seldom  an 
absentee — to  assassinate  THAT  RED- 
DEER,  whose  flight  on  earth  could 
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of  the  Wilderness,  bounding  up  into     accompany  the  eagle's  in  heaven; 


the  air  with  all  his  antlers  higher 
than  ever  waved  chieftain's  plume, 
falls  down  stone-dead  where  he  stood, 
for  the  blue-pill  has  gone  through  his 
vitals,  and  lightning  itself  could  hard- 
ly have  withered  him  into  more  in- 
stantaneous cessation  of  all  life  ! 

He  is  an  enormous  animal.  What 
antlers  !  Roll  him  over,  Hamish,  on 
his  side !  See,  up  to  our  breast,  near- 
ly, reaches  the  topmost  branch.  He 
is,  what  the  hunter  of  old  called  a 
"  Stag  of  Ten."  His  eye  has  lost 
the  flash  of  freedom — the  tongue, 
that.broused  the  brushwood,  is  bit- 
ten through  by  the  clenched  teeth 
— the  fleetness  of  his  feet  has  felt 
that  fatal  frost — the  wild  heart  is 
hushed,  Hamish — tame,  tame,  tame ; 
and  there  the  Monarch  of  the  Moun- 
tains—the King  of  the  Cliffs— the 
Grand  Lama  of  the  Glens— the  Sul- 
tan of  the  Solitudes— the  Dey  of 
the  Deserts— the  Royal  Ranger  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests — yea,  the 
very  Prince  of  the  Air  and  Thane  of 
Thunder — "  shorn  of  all  his  beams," 
lies  motionless  as  a  dead  Jackass  by 
the  wayside,  whose  hide  was  not 
thought  worth  the  trouble  of  flaying 
by  his  owners  the  gipsies  !  "  To 
this  complexion  has  he  come  at  last" 
— he  who  at  dawn  had  borrowed 
the  wings  of  the  wind  to  carry  him 
across  the  cataracts ! 


and  not  only  to  assassinate  him,  but, 
in  a  moral  vein,  to  liken  his  car- 
cass to  that  of  a  Jackass!  It  will 
not  bear  farther  reflection ;  so,  Ha- 
mish, out  with  your  whinger,  and 
carve  him  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods 
— and  in  a  style  worthy  of  Sir  Tris- 
trem,  Gil  Morice,  Robin  Hood,  or 
Lord  Ronald.  No ;  let  him  lie  till 
nightfall,  when  we  shall  be  returning 
from  Inveraw,  with  strength  sufficient 
to  bear  him,  in  quarters,  to  the  Tent. 
But  hark,  Hamish,  to  that  sullen 
croak  from  the  cliff!  The  old  raven 
of  the  cove  already  scents  death — 

"  Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  afar  !" 

But  where  art  thou,  Hamish  ?  Aye, 
yonder  is  he,  wriggling  on  his  very 
belly,  like  an  adder,  through  the  hea- 
ther to  windward  of  the  croaker, 
Avhose  nostrils,  and  eyes,  and  bill, 
are  now  all  hungrily  fascinated,  and 
as  it  were  already  fastened  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  beast.  His  days 
are  numbered.  That  sly  serpent,  by 
circuitous  windings  insinuating  his 
limber  length  through  among  all  ob- 
structions, has  ascended  unseen  the 
drooping  shoulder  of  the  cliff,  and 
now  cautiously  erects  his  crest  with- 
in a  hundred  yards  or  more  of  the 
unsuspecting  savage,  still  uttering  at 
intervals  his  sullen  croak,  croak, 
croak  f  Something  crumbles,  and 
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old  Sooty,  unfolding  his  hn^e  wind's 
lit't>  himself  up  like  Satan,  about  to 
sail  away  for  a  while  into  another 
glen — but  the  rifle  rings  amonir  the 
rocks — the  lead  has  broken  hi>  spine 
— and  look!  how  the  demon,  head 
over  heels,  goes  tumbling  down, 
down,  down,  many  hundred  fathoms, 
dashed  to  pieces  and  impaled  on  the 
sharp-pointed  granite !  Ere  nightfall 
the  bloody  fragments  will  be  devour- 
ed by  his  mate.  Nothing  now  will 
disturb  the  carcass  of  the  deer.  No 
corbies  dare  enter  the  cove  where 
the  raven  reigned ;  the  hawk  prefers 
grouse  to  venison,  and  so  does  the 
eagle,  who,  however,  like  a  good 
Catholic  as  he  is — this  is  Friday — 
has  gone  out  to  sea  for  a  fish  dinner, 
which  he  devours  to  the  music  of 
the  waves  on  some  isle-rock.  There- 
fore lie  there,  dethroned  king!  till 
thou  art  decapitated;  and  ere  the 
moon  wanes,  that  haunch  will  tower 
gloriously  on  our  Tent-table  at  the 
Feast  of  Shells. 

What  is  your  private  opinion, 
O'Bronte,  of  the  taste  of  Red-deer 
blood  ?  Has  it  not  a  wild  twang  on 
the  tongue  and  palate,  far  preferable 
to  sheep's-head  ?  You  are  absolutely 
undergoing  transfiguration  into  a 
deer-hound !  With  your  fore-paws 
on  the  flank,  your  tail  brandished  like 
a  standard,  and  your  crimson  flews 
(thank  you,  Shepherd,  for  that  word) 
licked  by  a  long  lambent  tongue  as 
crimson,  while  your  eyes  express  a 
fierce  delight  never  felt  before,  and 
a  stifled  growl  disturbs  the  star 
on  your  breast— just  as  you  stand 

now,  O'Bronte,  might  Edwin  Land- 
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seer  rejoice  to  paint  thy  picture,  for 
which — immortal  image  of  the  wil- 
derness— the  Duke  of  Bedford  would 
not  scruple  to  give  a  draft  on  his 
banker  for  one  thousand  pounds! 

Shooting  grouse  after  red-deer  is, 
for  a  while  at  first,  felt  to  be  like 
writing  an  anagram  in  a  lady's  album, 
after  Imvini:  Driven  the  finishing  touch 
to  a  tragedy  or  an  epic  poem — or,  to 
illustrate  the  contrast  by  a  still  more 
striking  simile,  like  inditing  some 
stanzas  for  one  of  the  Annuals,  after 
having  given  birth  to  a  portentous 
Leading  Article  for  the  October  num- 
ber of  Maga.  Tis  like  taking  to 
catchtng  shrimps  in  the  sand  with 
one's  toes,  on  one's  return  from  Da- 
vis's  Straits  in  a  whaler  that  arrived 
at  Peterhead  with  sixteen  fish,  each 
calculated  at  ten  tun  of  oil.  Yet,  'tis 
strange  how  the  human  soul  can  de- 
scend, pleasantly  at  every  note,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  gamut  of 
passion  and  imagination.  We  should 
have  no  objection,  now  that  the  storm 
has  subsided  within  us,  even  to  shoot 
a  snipe,  a  torn-tit,  and,  finally,  a  kit- 
ty-wren. Nay  at  no  time,  even  during 
the  height  of  the  fever  of  noblest  sport, 
should  we  hesitate  to  riddle  a  rat — 
that  is,  to  peel  an  apostate. 

Let  us  take  a  cast,  then,  over  this 
wide  moor.  Ha !  ha !  a  hare ! — Bang  ! 
How  like  you  that,  madam  white- 
hips  'f  Not  a  shred  have  we  left  of 
her  horn-like  ears;  and  the  slut  has 
drawn  herself  up,  with  all  her  limbs 
close  to  her  perforated  body,  in  the 
palsy  of  sudden  death.  Hamish,  we 
shall  give  you  a  song.  Join  in  the 
chorus. 
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wbfajn  8  10!  Ii«J 
•loJa  9 


THE  POWCHER'S  SONG. 

When  I  was  boon  apprentice 

In  vamous  Zoomerzet  Shere, 
Lauks !  I  zerved  my  meester  truly 

Vor  neerly  zeven  yeer, 
Until  I  took  to  PoM-ching, 

Az  you  zhall  quickly  heer. 
CHO.    Ou  !  twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  night 

In  the  zeazon  of  the  year, 
Ou  !  'twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  night, 
In  the  zeazon  of  the  year. 

Az  me  and  ma  coomerades 
Were  zettlng  on  a  snere, 
Lauks!  the  Geamkeepoors  caem  oop  to  uz; 
Vor  them  we  did  na  kere, 

could  fight  or  wrestle,  lad*, 
m?r  ony  wheeiv. 


we 
Jump  over  ony 
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T<ft  ,9'iii.joi<r  CHO.    On !  'twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  uight 

In  the  zeazon  of  the  year, 
Ou !  'twas  ma  delyght  iu  a  shiny  uight, 

In  the  zeazon  of  the  year. 
!ab(-: 

Az  we  went  oot  wan  morning 
Atwixt  your  vive  and  zeex, 
We  cautcht  a  heere  alive,  ma  lads, 

We  found  un  in  a  deetch ; 
We  popt  un  in  a  bag,  ma  lads, 

We  yoiten  off  vor  town, 
We  took  un  to  a  neeghboor's  hoose, 

And  we  zold  un  vor  a  crown. 
We  zold  un  vor  a  crown,  ma  lads, 

But  a  wont  tell  ye  wheere. 
CHO.    Ou !  'twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  night, 

In  the  zeazon  of  the  year, 
Ou  !  'twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  night, 
In  the  zeazon  of  the  year. 

Then  here's  success  to  Powching, 

Vor  A  doos  think  it  feere, 
And  here's  look  to  ere  a  gentleman 

Az  wants  to  buy  a  heere, 
And  here's  to  ere  a  geamkeepoor, 

Az  woona  zell  it  deere. 
CHO.    Ou  !  'twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  night, 

In  the  zeazon  of  the  year, 
Ou  !  'twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  night, 
In  the  zeazon  of  the  year. 


A  Tarn — a  Tarn !  with  but  a  small 
rcle  of  unbroken  water  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  all  the  rest  of  its  shallow- 
ness  bristling,  in  every  bay,  with 
reeds  and  rushes,  and  surrounded,  all 
round  the  mossy  flat,  with  marshes 
and  quagmires !  What  a  breeding- 
place — a  "  procreant  cradle"  for  Avild 
fowl  !  Now  comes  thy  turn,  O'- 
Bronte — for  famous  is  thy  name, 
almost  as  thy  sire's,  among  the  flap- 
pers. Crawl  down  to  leeward,  Ha- 
mish,  that  you  may  pepper  them — 
should  they  take  to  flight  overhead 


wigeons,  be  true  to  the  trust  now  re- 
posed in  thee  by  Kit  North,  and 
though  these  be  neither  geese,  nor 
swans,  nor  hoopers,  yet  send  thy 
leaden  shower  of  shot  among  them 
feeding  in  their  play,  till  all  the  air  is 
afloat  with  specks,  as  if  at  the  shaking 
of  a  feather-bed  that  had  burst  the 
ticking,  and  the  tarn  covered  with 
sprawling  mawsies  and  mallards,  in 
death-throes  among  the  ducklings ! 
There  it  lies  on  its  rest — like  a  tele- 
scope. No  eye  has  discovered  the 
invention — keen  as  those  wild  eyes 


to  the  loch.     Surefoot,  taste  that     are  of  the  plowterers  on  the  shallows. 


greensward,  and  you  will  find  it 
sweet  and  succulent.  Dogs,  h^el — 
heel ! — and  now  let  us  steal,  on  our 
crutch,  behind  that  knoll,  and  open 
a  sudden  fire  on  the  swimmers,  who 


Lightning  and  thunder!  to  which  all 
the  echoes  roar.  But  we  mean- 
while are  on  our  back — for  of  all  the 
recoils  that  ever  shattered  a  shoulder, 
that  one  was  the  severest — but  'twill 


seem  to   think  themselves    out  of    probably  cure  our  rheumatism  and 


shot  at  the  edge  of  that  line  of  wa- 
ter-lilies, but  some  of  them  will  soon 
find  themselves  mistaken,  whirling 
round  on  their  backs,  and  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  dive  after  their  friends 
that  disappear  beneath  the  agitated 
surface  shot-swept  into  spray.  Long 
Gun !  who  oft  to  the  forefinger  of 
Colonel  Hawker  hast  swept  the 
night-harbour  of  Poole  all  alive  with 


—Well  done — nobly,  gloriously 
done — O'Bronte !  Heaven  and  earth, 
how  otter-like  he  swims  !  Ha,  Ha- 
ni ish  !  you  have  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  that  airy  voyager — you  have  given 
it  him  in  his  stern,  Hamish — and  are 
reloading  for  the  flappers.  One  at 
a  time  in  your  mouth,  O'Bronte  ! 
Put  about  with  that  tail  for  a  rudder 
—and  make  for  the  shore.  What  a 
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stately  creature!  as  he  comes  isMiiiiir 
from  tlu>  shallows,  an<f,  bearinir  the 
old  mallard  breast  high,  walks  nil 
drinping  along  the  greensward, 
and  then  shakes  from  his  curled 
obony  the  flashing  spray-mist!  He 
gives  us  one  look  as  we  crown  the 
knoll,  and  then  in  again  with  a  spang 
and  a  plunge  far  into  the  tarn,  caring 
no  more  for  the  living  reeds  than  for 
so  many  dead,  and  fast  as  a  sea-ser- 
pent, is  among  the  heart  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  !  In  unerring  instinct 
he  always  seizes  the  dead — and  now 
a  devil's  dozen  lie  along  the  shore. 
Come  hither,  O'Bronte,  and  caress 
thy  old  master.  Aye — that  shewed  a 
fine  feeling — did  that  long  shake  that 
bedrizzlea  the  sunshine.  Put  thy 
paws  over  our  shoulders,  and  round 
our  neck,  true  son  of  thy  sire — oh  ! 
that  HE  were  but  alive,  to  see  and 
share  thy  achievements — but  indeed, 
two  such  dogs,  living  together  in  their 
prime  at  one  era,  would  have  been 
too  great  glory  for  this  sublunary  ca- 
nine world  I  Therefore  Sirius  looked 
on  thy  sire  with  an  evil  eye,  and  in 
jealousy, — 

"  Tantwne  aniinis  ca-lestibus  irse!" — 

growled  upon  some  sinner  to  poison 
•flie  Dog  of  all  Dogs,  who  leapt  up 
almost  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
where  he  slept — our  own  bedroom 
— under  the  agony  of  that  accursed 
arsenic,  gave  one  horrid  howl,  and 
expired.  Methinks  we  know  his 
murderer — his  eye  falls  when  it 
meets  ours  on  the  street  of  Princes — 
and  let  him  scowl  there  but  seldom 
—for  though  'tis  but  suspicion,  this 
fist,  O'Bronte,  doubles  at  the  sight 
of  the  miscreant — and  some  day, 
impelled  by  wrath  and  disgust,  it 
will  smash  his  nose  flat  with  the  other 
features,  till  his  face  is  one  mass  of 
blood.  Yea !  as  sure  as  Themis 
holds  her  balance  in  the  skies,  shall 
the  poisoner  be  punished  out  of  all 
recognition  by  his  parents,  and  be 
disowned  by  the  Cockney  father  that 
begot  him,  and  the  Cockney  mother 
that  bore  him,  as  he  carries  home  a 
countenance,  half  tripe  and  half  pan- 
cake, enough  to  make  his  paramour, 
the  scullion,  miscarry,  as  she  opens 
the  door  to  him,  on  the  fifth  flat  of  a 
common  stair.  Hut  we  are  getting 
personal,  O'Bronte,  a  vice  which  is 
abhorrent  from  the  nature  of  Maga, 


find  of  him  whose  hiirhest  hapj»iin---- 
it  i-  to  lie  in  her  trraeiuiis  anus. 

There  goes  our  crutch,  llairmh, 
whirling  aloft  in  the  sky  a  rainbow 
flight,  even  like  the  ten-pound  ham- 
mer from  the  fling  of  George  Scou- 
gal,  at  the  St  Ronan's  games.  \Ve  shall 
never  use  it  more,  James,  but  to  crack 
the  skull  of  a  Cockney.  Our  trout  is 
gone — so  is  our  asthma — eke  our 
rheumatism — and,  like  an  eagle,  we 
have  renewed  our  youth.  There  is 
hop,8tep,andjump,foryou,Hamish — 
we  should  not  fear,  young  and  airile 
as  you  are,  buck,  to  give  you  a  yard. 
But  now  for  the  flappers.  Pointers 
all,  stir  your  stumps  and  into  the 
water.  This  is  rich.  Why,  the  reeds 
are  as  full  of  flappers  as  of  frogs.  If 
they  can  fly,  the  fools  don't  know  it. 
Why,  there  is  a  whole  musquitto- 
fleet  of  yellow  boys,  not  a  week  old. 
What  a  prolific  old  lady  must  she 
have  been,  to  have  kept  on  breeding 
till  September.  There  she  sits,  cower- 
ing, just  on  the  edge  of  the  reeds, 
uncertain  whether  to  dive  or  fly. 
By  the  creak  and  cry  of  the  cradle 
of  thy  first-born,  Hamish,  spare  the 
plumage  on  her  yearning  and  qua- 
king breast!  The  little  yellow  images 
have  all  melted  away,  and  are  now, 
in  holy  cunning  of  insti net,  deep  down 
beneath  the  waters,  shifting  for  them- 
selves among  the  very  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  reeds.  By  and  bye, 
they  will  be  floating  with  but  the 
points  of  their  bills  above  the  surface, 
invisible  among  the  air-bells.  The 
parent  duck  has  also  disappeared; 
the  drake  you  disposed  of,  Hamish, 
as  the  coward  was  lifting  up  his 
lumbering  body,  with  fat  doup  and 
long  neck  in  the  air,  to  seek  .safer 
skies.  We  male  creatures — drakes, 
ganders,  and  men  alike — what  are 
we,  when  affection  pleads,  in  com- 
parison with  fearless  females !  In 
our  passions  we  are  brave,  but  these 
satiated,  we  turn  upon  our  heel  and 
disappear  from  danger,  like  dastards. 
But  uoves,  and  ducks,  and  women, 
are  tearless  in  affection,  to  the  very 
death.  For  that  have  we  all  our 
days,  sleeping  or  waking,  loved  the 
sex,  virgin  and  matron,  nor  would 
we  hurt  a  hair  of  their  heads,  -rev 
or  golden,  for  all  else  that  shines  be- 
neath the  sun. 

Not  the  best  practice  -this  iti  the 
world,  certainly,  for  pointers— and 
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it  may  teach  them  had  habits  on  the 
lull;  but,  in  some  situations,  all  dogs 
and  men  are  alike,  and  cross  them 
as  you  will,  not  a  breed  but  shews  a 
taint  of  original  sin,  when  under  a 
temptation  sufficiently  strong  to  bring 
it  out.  Ponto,  Piro,  and  Basta,  are 
now,  according  to  their  abilities,  all 
as  bad  as  O'Bronte — and  never,  to 
be  sure,  was  there  such  a  worry- 
ing in  this  wicked  world. — But  now 
we  shall  cease  our  fire,  and  leave 
the  few  flappers  that  are  left  alive 
to  their  own  meditations.  Our  con- 
duct, for  the  last  hour,  must  have 
seemed  to  them  no  less  unaccount- 
able than  alarming;  and  something 
to  quack  over  during  the  rest  of  the 
season.  Well,  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  a  prettier  pile  of 
ducks  and  ducklings.  Hamish,  take 
census.  What  do  you  say — two  score? 
That  beats  cock-fighting.  Here's  a 
hank  of  twine,  Hamish,  tie  them  all 
together  by  the  legs,  and  hang  them, 
in  two  divisions  of  equal  weights, 
over  the  hurdles  of  Surefoot.  And 
now,  we  must  be  jogging. 

"  But  what  are  these, 

So  wltlier'd  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ; 

That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  the 
earth, 

And  yet  are  on't  ?  Live  you  ?  or  are  you 
aught 

That  man  may  question  ?  You  seein  to 
understand  me, 

By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 

Upon  her  skinny  lips: — you  should  be 
women, 

And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  in- 
terpret 

That  you  are  so  !" 

Shakspeare  is  not  familiar,  we  find, 
among  the  natives  of  Loch-Etive 
side — else  these  figures  would  reply, 


<. 


"  All  hail,  Macbeth!  hailtothee,  Thane 
of  GLimis  !" 

Jut  not  satisfied  with  laying  their 


Jsut  not  satisnea  with  laying  their 
choppy  fingers  on  their  skinny  lips, 
they  now  put  them  to  their  plooky 
noses,  having  first  each  dipped  fore 
and  thumb  in  his  mull,  and  gibber 
Gaelic,  to  us  unintelligible  as  the 
quacking  of  ducks,  when  a  Christian 
auditor  has  been  prevented  from 
catching  its  meaning  by  the  gobbling 
of  turkeys.  But  Hamish  tips  us  the 
wink — and  charms  our  auricles  by 
the  two  magic  words  of  pure  Sasse- 
nach, "  Sma'  stcll  I" 
A  green  knoll  among  the  heath 


and  birch-covered  cliffs  at  "  open 
sesame"  unfolds  its  low  door  pi  li- 
ving turf,  and  we  enter  in— dogs  and 
all — the  reek-dim  domicile,  where 
the  indigenous  genii  are  brewing  the 
Spirit  of  Life.  Genuine  peat-reek, 
indeed,  as  you  may  tell — without 
tasting  it — by  the  very  steam.  The 
worm  that  never  dies  is  at  work — 
yet  no  evil  conscience  is  here — for 
who  but  some  knave  or  fool  belong- 
ing to  a  Temperance  Society — some 
humbug  or  some  hypocrite — but 
feels  a  heartfelt  satisfaction — a  deep 
and  divine  calm — at  the  secret  spec- 
tacle of  the  violation  of  the  excise 
laws,  by  which  man  iniquitously 
strives  against  malt,  and  vainly  hopes 
by  the  mortal  matter  of  stupid  enact- 
ments, passed  in  noisy  cities,  to  put 
down  the  immortal  spirit  working  in 
the  still,  and  on  the  sly,  among  the 
solitudes  of  nature ! 

People  are  proud  of  talking  of  so- 
litude. It  redounds,  they  opine,  to 
the  honour  of  their  great-minded- 
ness,  to  be  thought  capable  of  living, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  by  themselves,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  knots 
or  skeins  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Byron,  again,  thought  he  shewed  his 
superiority,  by  swearing  as  solemnly 
as  a  man  can  do  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  that 

"  To  sit  alone,  and  muse  o'er  flood  and 
fell," 

has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  so- 
litude— and  that  if  you  wish  to  know 
and  feel  what  solitude  really  is,  you 
must  go  to  Alrnack's. 

"  This — this  is  solitude — this  is  to  be 
alone  !" 

His  Lordship's  opinions  were  often 
peculiar — but  the  passage  has  been 
much  admired,  therefore  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  that  what  is 
called  the  Great  Desert — not  Sewell 
Stokes's Desert — for  that  is  called  the 
Small  Desert,  alias  Dirty  Dartmoor 
— is,  in  point  of  loneliness,  unable  to 
stand  a  philosophical,  much  lens  a 
poetical  comparison,  with  a  well-fre- 
quented Fancy-ball.  But  we  shrewd- 
ly suspect  that  the  statements  neither 
of  BYRON  nor  stokes  are  borne  out 
by  facts.  Zoology  is  against  them 
— more  especially  those  two  of  its 
most  interesting  'branches,  Entomo- 
logy and  Ornithology,  while  they 
are  equally  at  variance  with  the  jia- 
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tural  history  ot  their  own  respective 
species,  uian  and  monkey. 

Go  to  a  desert  and  clap  your  back 
a^aiu-t  a  cliir.     Do  you  think  your- 
self alonr  ';     \\hat  a  ninny!     Your 
great  clumsy  splay  feet  are  bruising 
to  death  a  batch  of  beetles.  See  that 
spider  whom   you  have   widowed, 
i  uuniiiLr  up  aim  down  your  elegant 
leg,  in  distraction  and  despair,  be- 
wailing the  loss  of  a  husband,  who, 
however  savage  to  the  ephemerals, 
had  always  smiled  sweetly  upon  her ! 
Meanwhile,    your    shoulders    have 
crushed  a  colony  of  small  red  ante 
settled  in  a  moss  city  beautifully 
roofed  with  lichens — and   that  ac- 
counts for  the  sharp  tickling  behind 
your  ear,  which  you  keep  scratchibg, 
no  Solomon,  in  shameful  ignorance 
of  the  cause  of  that  effect.     Should 
you  sit  down — we  must  beg  to  draw  a 
veil  over  your  hurdies,  which  at  the 
moment  extinguish  a  fearful  amount 
of  animal  life — creation  may  be  said 
to  groan  under  them  :  and  insect  as 
you  are  yourself,  you  are  defrauding 
millions  of  insects  of  their  little  day. 
All  the  while  you  are  supposing  your- 
self alone !     Now,  are  you  not,  as 
we  hinted,  a  prodigious  ninny  ?  But 
you  are  a  still  bigger  blockhead.  For 
the  whole  wilderness — as  you  choose 
to  call  it — is  crawling  with  various 
life.    London,  with  its  million  and  a 
half    of    inhabitants — including    of 
course  the   suburbs — is,  compared 
with  it,  an  empty  joke.    Die — and 
you  will  soon  be  picked  to  the  bones. 
The  air  swarms  with  sharpers — and 
an  insurrection  of  radicals  will  at- 
tack  your  corpse  from  the  worm- 
holes  of  the  earth.    Corbies,  ravens, 
hawks,  eagles,  all  the  feathered  fu- 
ries of  beak  and  bill,  will  come  fly- 
ing ere  sunset  to  anticipate  the  mag- 
gots, and  carry  your  remains — if  you 
will  allow  us  to  call  them  so — over 
the  whole  of  Argyleshire  in  many 
living  sepulchres.     We  confess  our- 
M-hes  unable  to  see  the  solitude  of 
this — and  begin  to  agree  with  Byron, 
that  a  man  is  less  crowded  at  a  mas- 
querade. 

But  the  same  subject  may  be  il- 
lustrated less  tragically,  and  even 
with  sonic  slight  comic  effect.  A 
man  among  mountains  i*  often  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  mice  and 
mole*.  What  coxy  nests  do  the 
former  construct  at  the  roots  of 
heather,  among  tufta  of  giat>b  in  the 


ra-he-,  and  the,  mo-s  on  the  green- 
sward !  As  for  the  latter,  though 
you  think  you  know  a  mountain 
from  a  molehill,  you  arc  nnn-h  mis- 
taken ;  for  what  is  a  mountain,  in 
many  cases,  but  a  collection  of  mole» 
hills — and  of  fairy  knolls ''.  which 
again  introduce  a  new  element  into 
the  composition,  and  shew,  in  still 
more  glaring  colours/your  absurdity 
in  supposing  yourself  to  be  in  soli- 
tude. The  "  Silent  People"  are 
around  you  at  every  step.  You 
may  not  see  them — for  they  are 
dressed  in  invisible  green ;  but  they 
see  you,  and  that  unaccountable 
whispering  and  buzzing  sound  one 
often  hears  in  what  we  call  the  wil- 
derness, what  is  it,  or  what  can  it  be, 
but  the  fairies  making  merry  at  your 
expense,  pointing  out  to  each  other 
the  extreme  silliness  of  your  medi- 
tative countenance,  and  laughing 
like  to  split  at  your  fond  conceit  of 
being  alone  among  a  multitude  of 
creatures  far  wiser  than  yourself  ? 

But  should  all  this  fail  to  convince 
you,  that  you  arenever  less  alone  than 
when  you  think  yourself  alone,  and 
that  a  man  never  knows  what  it  is  to 
be  in  the  very  heart  of  life,  till  he 
leaves  London,  and  takes  a  walk  in 
Glen-Etive — suppose  yourself  to 
have  been  leaning  with  your  back 
against  that  knoll,  dreaming  of  the 
far-off  race  of  men,  when  all  at  once 
the  support  gives  way  inwards,  and 
you  tumble  head  over  heels  in  among 
a  snug  coterie  of  kilted  Celts,  in  the 
very  act  of  creating  Glenlivet,  in  a 
great  warlock's  cauldron,  seething 
to  the  top  with  the  Spirit  of  Life  ! 

Such  fancies  as  these,  among  many 
others,  were  with  us  in  the  Still. 
But  a  glimmering  and  a  humming 
and  a  dizzy  bewilderment  hangs  over 
that  time  and  place,  finally  dying 
away  in  sickness  into  total  oblivion. 
Here  are  we  sitting  in  a  glade  of  a 
birch-wood  in  what  must  be  Gleno 
— some  miles  from  the  Still.  Ha- 
mish  asleep,  as  usual,  whenever  he 
lies  down,  and  all  the  dogs  yowftiug 
in  dreams,  and  Surefoot  standing 
with  his  long  beard  above  ours  al- 
most the  same  in  longitude.  We 
have  been  more,  we  suspect,  than 
half-seas  over,  and  are  now  lying  on 
the  shore  of  sobriety,  almost  a  wreck. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  new  spirit  is 
even  more  dangerous  than  the  new 
light.  Both  at  first  dazzle,  then  ob- 
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fuscate,  and  lastly  darken  the  soul 
and  its  seven  senses  into  temporary 
death.  There  is,  we  fear,  but  one 
word  of  one  syllable  in  the  English 
language  that  could  fully  express  our 
late  condition.  Let  our  subscribers 
solve  the  enigma.  Oh !  those  quechs ! 
By 

"  What  drugs,  what  spells, 
What    conjurations,    and    what    mighty 

magic," 

was  Christopher  overthrown !  A 
strange  confusion  of  sexes,  as  of  men 
in  petticoats  and  women  in  breeches 
— gowns  transmogrified  into  jackets 
— caps  into  bonnets — and  thick  na- 
ked hairy  legs  into  slim  ankles  de- 
cent in  hose — all  whirling  and  dancing 
somewhere  by  dim  and  obscure,  to 
the  sound  of  something  groaning  and 
yelling,  sometimes  inarticulately,  as 
if  it  came  from  something  instru- 
mental, and  then  mixed  up  with  a 
Avild  gibberish,  as  if  shrieking,  some- 
how or  other,  from  living  lips,  hu- 
man and  brute — for  a  dream  of  yowl- 
ing dogs  is  over  all — utterly  con- 
founds us  as  we  strive  to  muster  in 
recollection  the  few  last  hours  that 
have  passed  tumultuously  through 
our  brain — and  then  a  wide  black 
moor,  sometimes  covered  with  day, 
sometimes  with  night,  stretches 
around  us,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
by  the  tops  of  mountains,  seeming 
to  reel  in  the  sky.  Frequent  flashes 
of  fire,  and  a  Avhirring  as  of  the  wings 
of  birds — but  sound  and  sight  alike 
uncertain — break  again  upon  our 
dream.  Let  us  not  mince  the  mat- 
ter— we  can  afford  the  confession — 
we  have  been  overtaken  by  liquor 
— sadly  intoxicated — out  with  it  at 
once — drunk !  Frown  not,  fairest  of 
all  sweet  subscribers — for  we  lay  our 
calamity,  not  to  the  charge  of  the 
Glenlivet  circlingin  countless  quechs, 
but  at  the  door  of  that  inveterate 
enemy  to  sobriety — the  Fresh  Air. 

But  now  we  are  as  sober  as  a 
judge.  Pity  our  misfortune — rather 
than  forgive  our  sin.  We  entered 
that  Still  in  a  State  of  innocence  be- 
fore the  Fall.  Where  we  fell,  we 
know  not — often,  perhaps — in  divers 
ways  and  sundry  places — between 
the  magic  cell  on  the  breast  of  Bc- 
nachochie,  and  this  glade  in  CJleno. 
But, 

"  There  are  worse  things  ill  life  than  a 
•'         t'stll  ampi)"  heather." 


Surefoot,  we  suppose,  kept  himself 
tolerably  sober  — and  O'Bronte,  at 
each  successive  cloit,  must  have  as- 
sisted us  to  remount— for  Hainisb, 
from  his  style  of  sleeping,  must  have 
been  as  bad  as  his  master — and  after 
all,  it  is  wonderful  to  think  how  we 
got  here — over  hags,  and  mosses,  and 
marshes,  and  quagmires,  like  those 
in  which 

"  Armies  whole  have  sunk." 

But  the  truth  is,  that,  never  in  the 
whole  course  of  our  lives — and  that 
course  has  been  a  strange  one — did 
we  once  lose  our  way.  Set  us  down 
blindfolded  on  Zahara,  and  we  will 
beat  the  caravan  toTimbuctoo.  Some- 
thing or  other  mysteriously  indicative 
of  the  right  direction  touches  the 
soles  of  our  feet  in  the  shape  of  the 
ground  they  tread ;  and  even  when 
our  souls  have  gone  soaring  far  away, 
or  have  sunk  within  us,  still  have  our 
feet  pursued  the  shortest  and  the 
safest  path  that  leads  to  the  bourne 
of  our  pilgrimage.  Is  not  that  strange  ? 
But  not  stranger  surely  than  the 
flight  of  the  bee,  on  his  first  voyage 
over  the  caves  of  the  wilderness  to 
the  far-off  heather-bells — or  of  the 
dove  that  is  sent  by  some  Jew  stock- 
jobber, to  communicate  to  Dutchmen 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  funds,  from 
London  to  Hamburg,  from  the  clear 
shores  of  silver  Thames  to  the  mud- 
dy shallows  of  the  Zuyder-Zee. 

Let  us  inspect  the  state  of  Brown 
Bess.  Right  barrel  empty — left  bar- 
rel— what  is  the  meaning  of  this  '•: — 
crammed  to  the  muzzle !  aye,  that 
comes  of  visiting  Stills!  We  have 
been  snapping  away  at  the  coveys 
and  single  birds  all  over  the  moor, 
without  so  much  as  a  pluff,  with  the 
right-hand  cock— and  then, imagining 
that  we  had  fired,  have  kept  loading 
away  at  the  bore  to  the  left,  till,  see  ! 
the  ramrod  absolutely  stands  up- 
right in  the  air,  with  only  about  three 
inches  hidden  in  the  hollow !  What 
a  narrow — a  miraculous  escape  has 
the  world  had  of  losing  Christopher 
North  for  ever  !  Had  he  drawn  that 
trigger  instead  of  this,  Brown  Bess 
would  have  burst  to  amoral  certainty, 
and  blown  the  old  gentleman  piece- 
meal and  in  fragments  over  the  asto- 
nished heather.  "  In  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death !"  Could  we  but 
know  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  close 
approachings  of  the  skeleton,  we 
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should  lead  a  life  of  perpetual  fchud- 
der.  Often  ;ui(l  often  do  his  bony 
IJiiLreis  almost  clutch  our  throat,  or 
his  foot  is  put  out  to  give  us  a  cross- 
buttock.  But  a  saving  ami  pull-  him 
back,  ere  we  ha\  e  seen  so  much  as 
bis  shadow.  We  believe  all  this — 
but  the  belief  that  comes  not  from 
something  steadfastly  present  before 
our  eyes,"  is  barren ;  and  thus  it  is, 
since  believing  is  not  seeing,  that  we 
walk  hoodwinked  nearly  all  our 
days,  and  worst  of  all  blindness  IB 
that  of  ingratitude  and  forgetfulness 
of  Him  whose  shield  is  forever  over 
us,  and  whose  mercy  sliall  be  with  us 
in  the  grave,  and  in  the  world  beyond 
the  grave. 

By  all  that  is  most  beautifully  wild 
in  animated  nature,  a  roe !  a  roe ! 
Shall  we  slay  her  where  she  stands, 
or  let  her  vanish  in  silent  glidings  in 
among  her  nati  ve  woods  ?  What  a  fool 
for  asking  ourselves  such  a  question! 
Slay  her  where  she  stands,  to  be  sure 
—for  many  pleasant  seasons  hath  she 
led  in  her  leafy  lairs,  a  life  of  leisure, 
delight,  and  love,  and  the  hour  is 
come  when  she  must  sink  down  on 
her  knees  in  a  sudden  and  uupainful 
death — fair  sil  van  dreamer !  We  have 
drawn  that  multitudinous  shot — and 
both  barrels  of  Brown  Bess  now  are 
loaded  with  ball— for  Hamish  is  ly- 
in_r  with  his  head  on  the  rifle.  Whiz ! 
whiz !  one  is  through  her  lungs,  and 
another  through  her  neck — and  seem- 
ingly rather  to  sleep  than  die,  (so  va- 
rious are  the  many  modes  of  expira- 
tion !) 

"  la  quietness  she  lays  her  down 
Gently,  as  a  weary  wave 
Sinks,  \vhcu  the  summer  breeze  has  died, 
Against  an  anchor'd  vessel's  side." 

Aye — Hamish— you  may  start  to 
your  feet — and  see  realized  the  vi- 
sion of  your  sleep.  What  a  set  of 
distracted  dogs  !  But  O'Bronte  first 
catches  sight  of  the  quarry — and 
clearing,  with  grasshopper  spaugs, 
the  patchr-  of  stunted  coppice,  stops 
stock-still  beside  the  roe  in  the  glade, 
as  if  admiring  and  wondering  at  the 
beauty  of  the  fair  spotted  creature ! 
Yea,  dogs  have  a  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Else  how  can  you  account  for 
their  loving  so  to  lie  down  at  the  feet, 
and  lick  the  hands  of  the  virgin, 
whose  eyes  are  mild,  and  forehead 
meek,  and  hair  of  placid  sunshine, 
rather  than  act  the  same  part  toward* 


ugly  women,who,  coarser  and  coarser 
in  each  successive  widowhood,  when 
at  their  fourth  husband,  are  beyoud 
expression  hideous,  and  felt  to  be  so 
by  the  whole  canine  tribe  ':  Speii-rr 
must  have  seen  some  dog  like 
O'Bronte,  lying  at  the  feet  and  lick- 
ing the  hand  of  some  virgin — su  eet 
reader,  like  thyself — else'never  had 
he  painted  the  posture  of  that  lion 
who  guarded  through  Fairy-land 

••  Heavenly    Una    and   her    milk-white 
lamb." 

A  divine  line  of  Wordsworth'*,  which 
we  shall  never  cease  quoting  on  to 
the  last  article  we  may  write, 
on  our  dying  day  I 

But  where,  HamUh,  are  all  the 
flappers,  the  mawsies,  and  the  mal- 
lards? What!  You  have  left  them— 
hare,  grouse,  bag,  and  all,  at  the  Still ! 
We  remember  it  now — and  all  the 
distillers  are  to-night  to  be  at  our 
Tent,  bringing  with  them  feathers, 
fur,  and  hide — ducks,  pussey,  and 
deer.  But  take  the  roe  on  your  stal- 
wart shoulders,  Hamish,  and  bear  it 
down  to  the  silvan  dwelling  at  the 
mouth  of  Gleuo.  Surefoot  has  a 
sufficient  burden  in  us — for  we  are 
waxing  more  corpulent  every  day — 
and  erelong  shall  be  a  Silenus. 

Aye,  travel  all  the  world  over,  and 
a  human  dwelling  lovelier  in  its 
wilduess  shall  you  nowhere  Hud, 
than  the  one  that  hides  itself  in  the 
depth  of  its  own  beauty,  beneath 
the  last  of  the  green  knolls  be- 
sprinkling Gleno,  oropt  down  then? 
in  presence  of  the  peacefulest  bay 
of  all  Loch-Etive,  in  whose  cloua- 
eoftened  bosom  itsees  itself  reflected 
among  the  congenial  imagery  of  the 
skies.  And,  hark  !  a  murmur  as  of 
swarming  bees!  'Tis  a  Gaelic  school 
— set  down  in  this  loneliest  of  all 
places,  by  that  religious  wisdom  that 
rests  not  till  the  seeds  of  saving 
knowledge  shall  be  sown  over  all 
the  wilds.  That  grey-haired  minis- 
ter of  God,  whom  all  Scotland 
venerates,  hath  been  here  from  the 
great  city  on  one  of  his  holy  pil- 
grimages. And,  lo  !  at  his  bidding, 
and  that  of  his  co-adjutors  in  the 
heavenly  work,  a  schoolroom  has 
risen  with  its  blue  roof — the  pun; 
diamond-sparkling  slates  of  Balla- 
hulish—  beneath  a  tuft  of  bivc/c- 
breakiug  trees  !  But  whence,  came 
they — the  little  scholars — who  arc 
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all  murmuring  there  '?  We  said  tliat 
the  shores  of  Loch-Etive  were  deso- 
late. So  seem  they  to  the  eye  of 
Imagination,  that  loves  to  gather  up 
a  hundred  scenes  into  one,  and  to 
breathe  over  the  whole  the  lonesome 
spirit  of  one  vast  wilderness.  But 
Imagination  was  a  liar  ever — a  ro- 
mancer and  a  dealer  in  dreams.  Hers 
are  the  realms  of  fiction, 

"  A  boundless  contiguity  of  shade  !" 

But  the  land  of  truth  is  ever  the 
haunt  of  the  heart — there  her  eye 
reposes  or  expatiates,  and  what 
sweet,  humble,  and  lowly  visions 
arise  before  it,  in  a  light  that  fadeth 
not  away,  but  abideth  for  ever  ! 
Cottages,  huts,  shielings,  she  sees 
hidden — few  and  far  between,  in- 
deed— but  all  filled  with  Christian 
life — among  the  hollows  of  the  hills 
—and  up,  all  the  way  up  the  great 
glens — and  by  the  shores  of  the 
loneliest  lochs — and  sprinkled,  not 
so  rarely,  among  the  woods  that  en- 
close little  fields  and  meadows  of 
their  own — all  the  way  down — more 
and  more  animated — till  children 
are  seen  gathering  before  their  doors 
the  shells  of  the  sea. 

Look  and  listen  far  and  wide 
through  a  sunshiny  day,  over  a  rich 
wooded  region,  with  hedgerows,  sin- 

fle  trees,  groves,  and  forests,  and  yet 
aply  not  one  bird  is  to  be  seen  or 
heard — neither  plumage  nor  song. 
Yet  many  a  bright  lyrist  is  there,  all 
mute  till  the  harbinger-hour  of  sun- 
set, when  all  earth,  air,  and  heaven, 
shall  be  ringing  with  one  song.  Al- 
most even  so  is  it  with  this  moun- 
tain-wilderness. Small  bright-hair- 
ed, bright-eyed,  bright-faced  child- 
dren,  come  stealing  out  in  the  morn- 
ing from  many  hidden  huts,  each  so- 
litary in  its  own  site,  the  sole  dwel- 
ling on  its  own  brae  or  its  own  dell. 
Singing  go  they  one  and  all,  alone, 
or  in  small  bands,  trippingly  along 
the  wide  moors ;  meeting  into  plea- 
sant parties  at  cross  paths,  or  at 
fords,  till  one  stated  hour  sees  them 
all  gathered  together,  as  now  in  the 
small  schoolroom  of  Gleno,  and  the 
echo  of  the  happy  hum  of  the  sim- 
ple scholars  is  heard  soft  among  the 
cliffs.  But  all  at  once  the  hum  now 
ceases,  and  there  is  a  hurry  out  of 
doors,  and  an  exulting  cry ;  for  the 
shadow  of  Hamish,  with  the  roe  on 
his  shoulders,  has  passed  the  small 


lead-latticed  window,  and  the  school- 
room has  emptied  itself  on  the  green, 
which  is  now  brightening  with  the 
young  blossoms  ot  life.  "  A  roe — a 
roe — a  roe !" — is  still  the  chorus  of 
their  song ;  and  the  schoolmaster 
himself,  though  educated  at  college 
for  the  kirk,  has  not  lost  the  least 
particle  of  his  passion  for  the  chase, 
and  with  kindling  eyes  assists  Ha- 
mish in  laying  down  his  burden,  and 
gazes  on  the  spots  with  a  hunter's 
joy.  \Ve  leave  you  to  imagine  his 
delight  and  his  surprise  when,  at  first 
hardly  trusting  his  optics,  he  beholds 
Christopher  on  Surefoot,  and  then, 
patting  the  shelty  on  the  shoulder, 
bows  affectionately  and  respectfully 
to  the  old  man,  and  while  our  hands 
grasp,  takes  a  pleasure  in  repeating 
over  and  over  again  that  celebrated 
surname — North — North — North. 

After  a  brief  and  bright  hour  of 
glee  and  merriment,  mingled  with 
grave  talk,  nor  marred  by  the  sweet 
undisturbance  of  all  those  elves  mad- 
•dening  on  the  green  around  the  roe, 
we  express  a  wish  that  the  scholars 
shall  all  again  be  gathered  together  in 
the  schoolroom,  to  undergo  an  exami- 
nation by  the  Christian  philosopher 
of  the  Lodge.  'Tis  in  all  things  gentle, 
and  in  nothing  severe.  All  slates  are 
instantly  covered  with  numerals,  and 
'tis  pleasant  to  see  their  skill  in  finest 
fractions,  and  in  the  wonder-working 
golden  rule  of  three.  And  now  the 
rustling  of  their  manuals  is  like  that 
of  rainy  breezes  among  the  sum- 
mer leaves.  No  fears  are  here  that 
the  Book  of  God  will  lose  its  sanctity 
by  becoming  too  familiar  to  eye,  lip, 
and  hand.  Like  the  sunlight  in  the 
sky,  the  light  that  shines  there  is  for 
ever  dear — and  unlike  any  sunlight  in 
any  skies,  never  never,  is  it  clouded, 
permanently  bright,  and  undimmed 
before  pious  eyes  by  one  single 
shadow.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
ashamed,  but  we  are  not  so — we  are 
happy  that  not  an  urchin  is  there  who 
is  not  fully  better  acquainted  with 
the  events  and  incidents  recorded  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  than 
ourselves — and  think  not  that  all 
these  could  have  been  so  faithfully 
committed  to  memory  without  the 
perpetual  operation  of  the  heart. 
Words  are  forgotten  unless  they  are 
embalmed  in  spirit — and  the  air  of 
the  world,  blow  afterwards  rudely  as 
it  may,  shall  never  shrivel  up  one  syl- 
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lable  that  has  beeu  steeped  into  their 
souls  bv  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel — 
felt  by  tiio.se  almost  infant  disciples  of 
Christ  to  be  the  very  breath  of  God  ! 

\Ve  leave  a  loose  sovereign  or  two 
to  the  Bible  Fund ;  and  remounting 
Surefoot,  while  our  friend  the  school- 
master holds  the  stirrup  tenderly  to 
our  toe,  jog  down  the  road  which  is 
rather  alarmingly  like  the  channel  of 
a  drought-dried  torrent,  and  turning 
round  on  the  saddle,  send  our  fare- 
well salutes  to  the  gazing  scholars, 
first,  bonnet  waved  rouna  our  head, 
and  then,  that  replaced,  a  kiss  flung 
from  our  hand.  Hamish,  relieved  of 
the  roe,  which  will  be  taken  up  (how 
you  shall  by-and-bye  hear)  on  our 
way  back  to  the  Tent,  is  close  at  our 
side,  to  be  ready  should  Shelty  stum- 
ble ;  O'Bronte  as  usual  bounds  in  the 
van,  and  Ponto,  Piro,  and  Basta,  im- 
patient for  the  next  heather  hill,  keep 
close  at  our  heels  through  the  woou. 

We  do  not  admire  that  shooting- 
ground  which  resembles  a  poultry- 
yard.  Grouse  and  barn-door  fowls 
proceed  upon  opposite  principles, 
the  former  being  wild,  and  the  latter 
tame  creatures,  when  in  their  respec- 
tive perfection.  Of  all  dull  pastimes, 
the  dullest  seems  to  us  sporting  in  a 
preserve ;  and  we  believe  that  we 
share  that  feelingwith  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior.  The  sign  of  a  lonely  wayside 
inn  in  the  Highlands  ought  not  to  be 
the  Hen  and  Chickens.  Some  shoot- 
ers, we  know,  sick  of  common  sport, 
love  slaughter.  From  sunrise  to  sun- 
set of  the  First  Day  of  the  Moors 
they  must  bag  their  hundred  brace. 
That  can  only  be  done  where  pouts 
prevail,  and  cheepers  keep  chiding ; 
and  where  you  have  half-a-dozen  at- 
tendants to  hand  you  double-barrels 
sans  intermission,  for  a  round  dozen 
of  hours  spent  in  a  perpetual  fire. 
Commend  us  to  a  plentiful  sprink- 
ling of  game ;  to  ground  which  seems 
occasionally  barren,  and  which  it 
needs  a  fine  instructed  eye  to  tra- 
verse scientifically,  and  thereof  to 
detect  the  latent  riches.  Fear  and 
Hope  are  the  Deities  whom  Chris- 
topher in  his  Sporting  Jacket  wor- 
ship--; and  were  they  unpropitious, 
the  .Moors  would  los»;  all  their  witch- 
craft. \Ve  are  a  dead-shot,  but  not 
always,  for  the  forefinger  of  our 
n_rht  hand  is  the  most  fitful  forefin- 
ger iu  all  this  capricious  world.  Like 
all  performers  iu  the  Fine  Arts,  our 


execution  is  \ery  uncertain;  and 
though  " lOU/C/tf r«/»/-e/"  i-  the  imp 
on  one  side  of  our  shield,  "  hit  <n\d 
miss"  is  tliat  on  the  other,  and  often 
the  more  characteristic.  A  pent  Io- 
nian ought  not  to  s-hoot  like  a  i:inne- 
keeper,  any  more  than  at  billiards 
to  play  like  a  sharper,  nor  with  four- 
in-hand  ought  he  to  tool  his  prads 
like  the  Portsmouth  Dragsman.  We 
choose  to  shoot  like  a  philosopher, 
as  we  are,  and  to  preserve  the  golden 
mean  in  murder.  We  hold7  with 
Aristotle,  that  all  virtue  consists  intLe 
middle  between  the  two  extremes ; 
and  thus  we  shoot  in  a  style  equi- 
distant from  that  of  the  gamekeeper 
on  t lie  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  bag- 
man on  the  other,  and  neither  killing 
nor  missing  every  bird ;  but,  true  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine, 
leaning  with  a  decided  inclination 
towards  the  first  rather  than  the  se- 
cond predicament.  If  we  shoot  too 
well  one  day,  we  are  pretty  sure  to 
make  amends  for  it  by  shooting  ju-t 
as  much  too  ill  another ;  and  thus,  at 
the  close  of  the  week,  we  can  go  to 
bed  with  a  clear  conscience.  la 
short,  we  shoot  like  gentlemen,  scho- 
lars, poets,  philosopher-,  and  contri- 
butors, as  we  are ;  and  looking  at  u-, 
you  have  a  sight 

"  Of  him  who  walks  (rides)  in  glory  and 

in  joy, 
Following  his   dog  upon  the  mountain 

side," — 

a  man  evidently  not  shooting  for  a 
wager,  and  performing  a  match  from 
the  mean  motive  of  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion, but  blazing  aAvay  at  his  own 
delight,  and,  without  seeming  to 
know  it.  making  a  great  noise  in  the 
world.  Such,  believe  us,  is  ever  the 
mode  in  which  true  genius  displays 
at  once  the  earnestness  and  the  mo- 
desty of  its  character. — But,  Hamish 
— Hamish — Hamish — look  with  both 
thine  eyes  on  yonder  bank — yonder 
sunny  bank  beneath  the  shade  of 
that  fantastic  dill"-  superincumbent 
shadow — and  seestthou  not  baskincr 
there  a  miraculous  amount  of  the 
right  sort  of  feathers?  They  lutve 
packed,  Hamish — they  have  packed, 
early  as  it  yet  is  in  the  season  ;  and 
the  (jiiestion  is, —  What  shall  wetioS 
A\  e  have  it.  Take  up  a  position— r 
Hamish — about  a  hundred  yards  in 
the  rear — on  yonder  knoll — with  the 
Colonel's  Sweeper.  Fire  from  the 
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test— mind,  from  the  rest,  Hamish — 
riffht  into  the  centre  of  that  bed  of 
plumage,  and  we  shall  be  ready, 
with  Brown  Bess  and  her  sister,  to 
pour  in  our  quartette  upon  the  re- 
mains as  they  rise — so  that  not  es- 
cape shall  one  single  feather.  Let 
our  coming  "  to  the  present"  be 
your  signal. — Bang !  Whew  ! — what 
a  flutter !  Now  take  that — and  that 
— and  that— and  that !  Ha  !  Hamish 
•. — as  at  the  springing  of  a  mine,  the 
whole  company  has  perished.  Count 
the  dead.  Twenty-one  !  Life  is  short 
—and  by  this  compendious  style  we 
take  Time  by  the  forelock.  But 
where  the  devil  are  the  ducks  ?  Oh, 
yes  !  with  the  deer  at  the  Still.  Bag, 
and  be  stirring.  For  the  Salmon- 
pond  is  murmuring  in  our  ear ;  and 
in  another  hour  we  must  be  at  In- 
veraw.  Who  said  that  Cruachan  was 
a  steep  mountain  ?  "Why  Avith  a  gen- 
tle, smooth,  and  easy  slope,  he  dips 
his  footsteps  in  the  sea-salt  waters  of 
Loch-Etive's  tide,  as  if  to  accommo- 
date the  old  gentleman,  who,  half-a- 
century  ago,  used  to  beard  him  in 
his  pride  on  his  throne  of  clouds. 
Heaven  bless  him ! — he  is  a  kind- 
hearted  mountain,  though  his  fore- 
head be  furrowed,  and  his  aspect 
grim  in  stormy  weather.  A  million 
memories  "  o'  auld  lang  syne "  re- 
vive, as  almost "  smooth-sliding  with- 
out step"  Surefoot  travels  through 
the  silvan  haunts,  by  us  beloved  of 
yore,  when  every  day  was  a  dream, 
and  every  dream  filled  full  to  over- 
flowing with  poetic  visions,  that 
swarmed  on  every  bough,  on  every 
bent,  on  every  heather-bell,  in  every 
dewdrop,  in  every  mote  o'  the  sun, 
in  every  line  of  gossamer,  all  over 
greenwood  and  greensward,  grey 
cliff,  purple  heath,  blue  loch,  "  wine- 
faced  sea," 

"  with  locks  divinely  spreading-, 
Like  sullen  hyacinths  in  vernal  hue," 

and  all  over  the  sky,  seeming  then  a 
glorious  infinitude,  where  light,  and 
joy,  and  beauty  had  their  dwelling 
in  calm  and  storm  alike  for  ever- 
more ! 

Heaven  bless  thee — with  all  her 
stm,  moon,  and  stars  !  there  thou  art, 
dearest  to  us  of  all  the  lochs  of  Scot- 
land— and  they  are  all  dear — moun- 
tain-crowned, cliff-guarded,  isle- 
zoned,  grove-girdled,  wide-winding 
and  far-stretching,  with  thy  many- 


bayed  banks  and  braes  of  brushwood, 
fern,  broom,  and  heather,  rejoicing 
in  their  huts  and  shielings,  thou  glory 
of  Argyleshire,  rill-and-ri  ver-fed,  sea- 
arm-like,  floating  in  thy  majesty, 
magnificent  Loch  Awe ! 

But  now  for  the  black  mass  of  ra- 
pid waters  that,  murmuring  from  loch 
to  river,  rush  roaring  through  that 
rainbow-arch,  and  bathe  the  green 
woods  in  freshening  spray -mist 
through  a  loveliest  landscape,  that 
steals  along  with  its  meadow-sprink- 
ling trees  close  to  the  very  shore  of 
Loch-Etive,  binding  the  two  lochs  to- 
gether with  a  silvan  band — her  whose 
calmer  spirit  never  knows  the  ebb  or 
flow  of  tide,  and  her  who  fluctuates 
even  when  the  skies  are  still  with  the 
swelling  and  subsiding  tumult,  duly 
sent  up  into  and  recalled  down  from 
the  silence  of  her  inland  solitude. 
And  now  for  one  pool  in  that  river, 
called  by  eminence  the  Salmon-pool, 
whose  gravelly  depths  are  some- 
times paved  with  the  blue  backs  of 
the  silver-scaled  shiners,  all  strong 
as  sunbeams,  for  a  while  reposing 
there,  till  the  river  shall  redden  in 
its  glee  to  the  floods  falling  in  Glen- 
Scrae  and  Glenorchy,  and  then 
will  they  shoot  through  the  cata- 
ract— for  'tis  all  one  fall  between 
the  lochs — passionate  of  the  sweet 
fresh  waters  in  which  the  Abbey- 
Isle  reflects  her  one  ruined  tower,  or 
Kilchurn,  at  all  times  dim  or  dark  in 
the  shadow  of  Cruachan,  sees  his 
grim  turrets,  momentarily  less  grim, 
imaged  in  the  tremblings  of  the  ca- 
sual sunshine.  Sometimes  they  lie 
like  stones,  nor,  unless  you  stir  them 
up  with  a  long  pole,  will  they  stir  in 
the  gleam,  more  than  if  they  were 
shadows  breathed  from  trees  when 
all  winds  are  dead.  But  at  other 
times,  they  are  on  feed  or  frolic  ; 
and  then  no  sooner  does  the  fly 
drop  on  the  water  in  its  blue  and 
yellow  gaudiness,  (and  oh  !  but  the 
brown  mallard  wing  is  bloody — 
bloody!)  than  some  snout  sucks  it 
in — some  snout  of  some  swine-neck- 
ed shoulder-bender — and  instantly 
— as  by  dexterously  dropping  your 
elbow  you  give  him  the  bult,  and 
strike  the  barb  through  his  tongue — 
down  the  long  reach  of  the  "river 
vista'd  along  that  straight  oak-ave- 
nue— but  with  clear  space  of  green- 
sward between  wood  and  water — 
shoots  the  gmnt  steej-etung  in  his 
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tear,  bounding'  blue-white  into  the 
air,  and  then  down  into  the.  liquid 
element  with  a  plunge  as  of  a  man, 
or  rather  a  horse,  till  your  heart  leaps 
to  your  mouth,  or,  as  the  Greeks  we 
believe  used  to  say,  to  your  nose,  and 
you  are  soon  galloping  along  the 
hanks,  by  spectators  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  and  ignorant  of  angling, 
supposed  in  the  act  of  making  your 
escape,  with  an  incomprehensible 
weapon  in  both  hands,  from  some 
rural  madhouse. 

Pliin  !  this  rod  is  thy  master-piece. 
And  what  gut !  There  she  has  it  ! 
Heel-music  for  ever  !  Ten  fathom 
are  run  out  already — and  see  how 
she  shoots,  Hamish; — such  a  somer- 
set as  that  was  never  thrown  from  a 
spring-board.  Just  the  si/e  for 
streiiL'th  and  ability — twenty  pound 
to  an  ounce — -jimp  weight,  Hamisli 
— ha  !  Harlequin  art  tliou — or  Co- 
lumbine !  Assuredly  neither  Clown 
nor  Pantaloon.  *Now  we  have  turned 
her  ladyship's  nose  up  the  stream, 
her  lungs,  if  she  have  any,  must  be 
beginning  to  labour,  and  we  al- 
most hear  her  snore.  What !  in  the 
sulks  already — sullen  among  the 
stones  !  But  we  will  make  you 
mudge,  madam,  were  we  to  tear  the 
very  tongue  out  of  your  mouth.  Aye, 
once  more  down  the  middle  to  the 
tune  of  that  spirited  country-dance 
— "  Off  she  goes  !"  Set  corners,  and 
reel  !  The  gaff,  Hamish — the  gaff  ! 
and  the  landing  net !  For  here  is  a 
shallow  of  the  silver  sand,  spreading 
into  the  bay  of  a  ford — and  ere  she 
recovers  from  her  astonishment,  here 
will  we  land  her — with  a  strong  pull, 
a  long  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether — 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  greensward 
— and  then  smite  heron  the  shoulder, 
Hamisli — and,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  net  under  her  tail, 
and  hoist  her  aloft  in  the  sunshine,  a 
glorious  prixe,  daz/ling  the  daylight, 
and  giving  a  greener  verdure  to  the 
woods. 

He  who  takes  two  hours  to  kill  a 
fish — be  its  bulk  what  it  may — is  no 
man,  and  is  not  worth  his  meat,  or 
the  vital  air.  The  proportion  is  a 
minute  to  the  pound.  This  rule  were 
we  taught  by  the  "  Best  at  Most" 
amonir  British  sportsmen  —  Scrope 
the  Matchless  on  moor,  mountain, 
river,  loch,  or  sea;  and,  with  exqui- 
site nicety,  have  we  now  earned  it 
into  practice  !  Away  with  your  use- 


less steel-yards.  Let  us  feel  her  teeth 
with  our  forefinger,  and  then  held 
out  at  arm's  length — so — we  know  by 
feeling,  that  she  is,  as  we  said,  soon 
an  we  saw  her  side,  a  twenty-pound- 
er to  a  drachm,  and  we  hare  been  true 
to  time,  within  two  seconds.  She 
has  literally  no  head;  but  her  snout 
i.s  in  her  shoulders.  That  is  the  beau- 
ty of  a  fish — hitrh  and  round  shoul- 
ders, short  waisted,  no  loins;  but  all 
body,  and  not  long  of  terminating — 
the  shorter  still  the  better — in  atail 
sharp  and  pointed,  as  Diana's,  when 
she  is  crescent  in  the  sky. 

And,  lo,  and  behold !  there  i-  Di- 
ana— but  not  crescent — for  round 
and  broad  is  she  as  the  sun  himself 
— shining  in  the  south,  with  as  yet  a 
needless  light — for  daylight  lias  not 
gone  down  in  the  west — and  we  can 
hardly  call  it  gloaming.  Chaste  and 
cold  though  she  seem,  a  nunlike 
luminary  who  has  just  taken  the  veil 
— a  transparent  veil  of  fine  fleecy 
clouds — yet,  alas  !  is  she  frail  as 
of  old,  when  she  descended  on  the 
top  of  Latmos,  to  hold  dalliance 
with  Endymion.  She  has  abso- 
lutely the  appearance  of  being  in  the 
family-way — and  not  far  from  her 
time.  Lo  !  two  of  her  children  steal- 
ing from  ether  towards  her  feet! 
One  on  her  right  hand,  and  another 
on  her  left — the  fairest  daughters 
that  ever  charmed  mother's  heart — 
and  in  heaven  called  stars.  What  a 
celestial  trio  the  three  form  in  the 
sky !  The  face  of  the  moon  keens 
brightening  as  the  lesser  two  twinkle 
into  larger  lustre  ;  and  now,  though 
Day  is  still  lingering,  we  feel  that  it 
is  Night.  When  the  one  comes  and 
when  the  other  goes,  what  eye  can 
note,  what  tongue  can  tell — but  what 
heart  feels  not  in  the  dewy  hush  di- 
vine, as  the  power  of  the  beauty  of 
earth  decays  over  us,  and  a  still 
dream  descends  upon  us  iu  the  power 
of  the  beauty  of  heaven  ! 

But  hark  !  the  regular  twang  nml 
dip  of  oars  coming  sea-ward  up  the 
river — and  lo  !  indistinct  in  the  dis- 
tance, something  moving  through  the 
moonshine — and  now  taking  the  like- 
ness of  a  boat — a  barge — with  bon- 
neted heads  leaning  back  at  every 
flashing  stroke— and,  Hamish,  list! 
a  choral  SOUL'  in  thine  own  dear  na- 
tive tongue  !  Sent  hither  by  the 
queen  ofthe  sea-fairies  to  bear  bark- 
in  state  Christopher  North  to  the 
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Tent!  No.  Tis  the  big  coble  belong- 
ing to  the  tacksmau  of  the  Awe — 
and  the  crew  are  going  to  pull  her 
through  the  few  first  hours  of  the 
night — along  with  the  flowing  tide — 
up  to  Kinloch-Etive,  to  try  a  cast 
with  their  long  net  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  now  winding  dim  like  a 
snake  from  King's  House  beneath 
the  Black  Mount,  and  along  the  bays 
at  the  head  of  the  loch.  A  rumour 
that  we  are  on  the  river  has  reached 
them — and  see  an  awning  of  tartan 
over  the  stern,  beneath  which,  as  we 
sit,  the  sun  may  not  smite  our  head 
by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night.  We 
embark — and  descending  the  river 
like  a  dream,  rapidly  but  stilly,  and 
kept  in  the  middle  of  the  current 
by  cunning  helmsman,  without  aid  of 
idle  oar,  all  six  suspended,  we  drop 
along  through  the  silvan  scenery 
gliding  serenely  away  back  into  the 
mountain-gloom,  and  enter  into  the 
wider  moonshine,  trembling  on  the 
wavy  verdure  of  the  foam-crested 
sea.  May  this  be  Loch-Etive  ?  Yea 
—verily ;  but  so  broad  here  is  its 
bosom,  and  so  far  spreads  the  bil- 
lowy brightness,  that  we  might  al- 
most believe  that  our  bark  was 
bounding  over  the  ocean,  and  march- 
ing merrily  on  the  main.  Are  we 
— into  such  a  dream  might  fancy 
for  a  moment  half  beguile  herself — 
rowing  back,  after  a  day  among  the 
savage  islanders,  to  our  ship  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  offing,  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  round  the  world  ? 

Where  are  all  the  dogs  ?  Ponto, 
Piro,  Basta,  trembling  partly  with 
cold,  partly  with  hunger,  partly 
with  fatigue,  and  partly  with  fear, 
among  and  below  the  seats  of  the 
rowers — with  their  noses  somewhat 
uncomfortably  laid  between  their 
fore-paws  on  the  tarry  timbers — but 
O'Bronte  boldly  sitting  at  our  side, 
and  wistfully  eyeing  the  green  swell 
as  it  heaves  beautifully  by,  ready  at 
the  slightest  signal  to  leap  overboard, 
and  Avallow  like  a  walrus  in  the 
brine,  of  which  you  /night  almost 
think  he  was  born  and  bred,  so  na- 
tive seems  the  element  to  the  "  Dowg 
of  Dowgs."  Aye,  these  are  sea-mews, 
O'Bronte, wheeling  white  as  silver  in 
the  moonshine ;  but  we  shall  not 
shoot  them — no — no — no — we  will 
not  shoot  you,  ye  images  of  playful 
peace,  so  fearlessly,  nay,  so  lovingly 
attending  our  bark  as  it  bounds  over 


the  breasts  of  the  billows,  in  motion 
quick  almost  as  your  slowest  flight, 
while  ye  linger  around,  and  behind, 
and  before  our  path,  like  fair  spirits 
wiling  us  along  up  this  great  Loch,  far- 
ther and  farther  through  gloom  and 
glimmer, into  the  heart  of  profounder 
solitude.  On  what  errands  of  your 
own  are  ye  winnowing  your  way, 
stooping  ever  and  anon  just  to  dip 
your  wing-tips  in  the  waves,  and  then 
up  into  the  open  air — the  blue  light 
filling  this  magnificent  hollow — or 
seen  glancing  along  the  shadows  of 
the  mountains,  as  they  divide  the 
Loch  into  a  succession  of  separate 
bays,  and  often  seem  to  block  it  up, 
till  another  moonlight  reach  is  seen 
extending  far  beyond,  and  carries  the 
imagination  on — on — on — into  inland 
recesses  that  seem  to  lose  at  last  all 
connexion  with  the  forgotten  sea. 
All  at  once  the  moon  is  like  a  ghost ; 
— and  we  believe  devoutly — heaven 
knows  why — in  the  authenticity  of 
Ossian's  Poems. 

The  boat  in  a  moment  is  a  bag- 
pipe; and  not  only  so,  but  all  the 
mountains  are  bagpipes,  and  so  are 
the  clouds.  All  the  bagpipes  in  the 
world  are  here,  and  they  fill  heaven 
and  earth.  'Tis  no  exaggeration — 
much  less  a  fiction — but  the  soul  and 
body  of  truth.  There  Hamish  stands 
stately  at  the  prow ;  and  as  the  boat 
hangs  by  midships  on  the  very  point 
that  commands  all  the  echoes,  he  fills 
the  whole  night  with  the  "  Camp- 
bells are  coming,"  till  the  sky  yells 
with  the  gathering  as  of  all  the  Clans. 
His  eyes  are  triumphantly  fixed  on 
ours  to  catch  their  emotions ;  his 
fingers  cease  their  tinkling;  and 
still  that  wild  gathering  keeps  play- 
ing of  itself  among  the  mountains 
— fainter  and  fainter,  as  it  is  flung 
from  cliff  to  cliff,  till  it  dies  away 
far — far  off — till,  as  if  in  infinitude, 
sweet  even  and  soft  in  its  evanes- 
cence as  some  lover's  lute !  We 
are  now  in  the  bay  of  Gleno.  For 
though  moonlight  strangely  alters 
the  whole  face  of  nature,  confusing 
its  most  settled  features,  and  with  a 
gentle  glamoury  blending  with  the 
greensward  what  once  was  the  grey 
granite,  and  investing  with  apparent 
woodiness  what  an  hour  ago  was  the 
desolation  of  herbless  cliffs — yet  not 
all  the  changes  that  Avondrous  na- 
ture, in  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow,  ever 
wrought  on  her  works,  could  meta- 
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morphofto  out  of  our  recognition  that 

1.1.  MI,    in    which    one    nk'lit—  IOIIL:  — 
ago— 


"  In  life's  mornfnjf  march,  when  <n\r  ->i>i- 
rit  wai  young!" 

we  were  visitedbya  dream—  adrcam 
tliitt  shadowed  forth  iu  its  inexplica- 
ble symhoU  tin-  \viiole  course  of  our 
Jut  11  re  life—  the  graves—  the  tombs 
where  many  we  loved  are  nowbm  led 

—  tliat  churchyard,  where  we  hope 
and  believe  that  one  day  our  own 
bom1*  will  rest! 

But  who  shouts  from  the  shore, 
llainish  —  and  now,  as  if  through  his 
lingers,  sends  forth  a  sharp  shrill 
whistle  that  pierces  the  sky  ?  Ah,  ha! 
we  ken  his  shadow  in  the  light,  with 
tlie  roe  on  his  shoulder.  Tis  the 
schoolmaster  of  Gleno,  bringing  down 
our  quarry  to  the  boat  —  kilted,  we 
declare,  like  a  true  Son  of  the  Mist! 
The  shore  here  is  shelving  but  sto- 
ny, and  our  prow  is  aground.  But 
itroag-cpiued  and  Joined,  and  strong 
in  their  withers,  are  the  M'Dougals 
of  Lorn  ;  and,  wading  up  to  the 
red  hairy  knees,  he  has  flung  the  roe 
into  the  boat,  and  followed  it  him- 
self like  a  deer-hound.  So  bend  to 
your  oars,  my  hearties—  my  heroes 

—  the  wind  freshens,  and  the   tide 
strengthens  from   the  sea;   and  at 
eight  Knots  an-hour  we  shall  sweep 
along  the  shadows,  and  soon  see  the 
lantern,  twinkling  as  from  a  light- 
house, on  tin'  pole  of  our  Tent. 

In  a  1  ii  >:i  t  ,  upon  a  great  sea-arm,  at 
night,  among  mountains,  who  would 
be  so  senseless,  so  soulless  as  to 
speak  ?  The  hour  has  its  might, 

"  Because  not  of  this  noisy  world,  but 
silent  and  divine  !" 

A  sound  there  is  in  the  sea-green 
swell,  and  the  hollows  of  the  rocks, 
that  keep  muttering  and  muttering, 
as  their  entrances  feel  the  touch  of 
the  tide.  But  nothing  beneath  the 
moon  t-an  be  more  solemn,  now  that 
her  aspect  is  so  wan,  and  that  some 
melancholy  spirit  has  obscured  the 
lustre  of  the  stars.  We  feel  as  if  the 
breath  of  old  elegiac  poetry  were 
visiting  the  slumber  of  our  soul.  All 
is  sad  within  us,  yet  why  we  know 
not  ;  and  the  sadness  is  stranger  as 
it  is  deeper  after  a  day  of  almost 
foolish  pastime,  spent  by  abehu;  \v|,o 
believe*  that  he  is  immortal,  and  that 
this  life  is  but  the  threshold  of  n  life 


to  come  !     Poor,  ptmy,  and  paltry 

pastimes  indeed  are  they  all  .'     Hut 
are  they  more  M>  than  those  pursuits 
of  which  the  great  moral  p<> 
bung, 

"  The  paths  of  glory  lead    I.  'it    t..    the 
grave  !" 

Methinks,  now,  as  we  are  enl 
into  a  subler  mass  of  shadow,  that 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
of  bins,  committed  in  time—  but  — 

"  I  lew's  a  health  to  all  yi> 
Here's  a  health  to  all  good  ! 
Pleili;p  it  merrily,  fill  your 
Let  the  bumper  toast  go  round, 
Let  the  burner  toast  go  round  !" 


on  your  oars,  lads.  Hnin'-h  ' 
the  quech  !  give  each  man  a  caulker, 
that  his  oar  may  send  a  bolder  tu.ni;> 
from  its  rollock,  and  our  fish-coble 
walk  the  waves  like  a  inan-of-wai\ 
uLr,  with  the  captain  on  board, 
ashore,  after  a  long  cruize,  to  me,  t 
his  wife.  Now  she  spins!  and  lo  .' 
lights  at  Kinloch-Ktive,  and  bey.  mil 
on  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  bright. 
as  Hesperus  —  the  Pole-star  of  our 
Tent! 

Well,  this  is  indeed  the  Londe 
of  Faery  !  A  car  with  a  nag  capari- 
soned at  the  water-edge!  On  with 
the  roe,  and  in  with  Christopher  and 
the  Fish.  Now,  Hamish,  hand  us  the 
crutch.  After  a  cast  or  two,  which, 
may  they  be  successful  as  the  night 
is  auspicious,  your  presence,  gentle- 
men, will  be  expected  in  the  Tent. 
Now,  Hamish,  handle  thou  the  rib- 
bons —  alias  the  hair-tether  —  and  we 
will  touch  him  behind,  should  he  lin- 
ger, with  a  weapon  that  might 

"  Create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death." 

Linger  !  why  the  lightning  flies  from 
his  neels,  as  he  carries  us  along  a 
fine  natural  causeway,  like  Ossian's 
car-borne  heroes.  From  the  size  and 
state  of  the  stones  over  which  we 
make  such  a  clatter,  we  shrewdly 
suspect  that  the  parliamentary  irrant 
for  destroying  the  old  Highland  tor- 
rent-roads,  has  not  extended  it>  ra- 
vages to  Gleu-Etive.  OTJront.', 

"  Like  panting  Time,  toils   after  us    in 
vain  ;" 

and  the  pointers  are  following  us 
our  own  scent,  and  that  of  the  i 
in   the  distant   darkness.     Pull  up, 
Htuufoh,  pull  up.  or  otherwise  we 
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shall  overshoot  our  mark,  and  meet 
with  some  accident  or  other,  perhaps 
a  capsize  on  Bachaille-Etive,  or  the 
Black  Mount.  We  had  no  idea  the 
circle  of  greensward  in  front  of  the 
Tent  was  so  spacious.  Why,  there 
is  room  for  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don's state-coach  to  turn  with  its 
eight  horses,  and  that  enormous  ass, 
Parson  Dillon,  on  the  dicky.  What 
could  have  made  us  think  at  this  mo- 
ment of  London  ?  Certes,  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  is  a  droll  thing,  and 
also  sometimes  most  magnificent. 
Dancing  in  the  Tent,  among  strange 
figures !  Celebration  of  the  nuptials 
of  some  Arab  chief,  in  an  oasis  in  the 
Great  Desert  of  Stony  Arabia !  Hea- 
vens, look  at  Hogg  !  How  he  hauls 
the  Hizzies  !  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost — the  Shepherd  must  not  have  all 
the  sport  to  himself;  and,  by  and  by, 
spite  of  age  and  infirmity,  we  shall 
shew  the  Tent  a  touch  of  the  High- 
land Fling.  Hollo !  you  landloupers ! 
Christopher  is  upon  you — behold  the 
Tenth  Avatar  incarnated  in  North. 

But  what  apparitions  at  the  Tent- 
door  salute  our  approach  ? 

"  Back  step  these  two  fair  angels,  half 

afraid 
So  suddenly  to  see  the  Griesly  King  !" 

Goat-herdesses  from  the  cliffs  of  Glen- 
creran  or  Glenco,  kilted  to  the  knee, 
and  not  unconscious  of  their  ankles, 
one  twinkle  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
bid  "  Begone  dull  care"  for  ever! 


One  hand  on  a  shoulder  of  each  o^ 
the  mountain-nymphs, — sweet  liber- 
ties,— and  then  embraced  by  both, 
half  in  their  arms,  and  half  on  their 
bosoms,  was  ever  Old  Man  so  plea- 
santly let  down  from  triumphal  car, 
on  the  soft  surface  of  his  mother- 
earth  ?  Aye,  there  lies  the  red-deer  J 
and  what  heaps  of  smaller  slain  ! 
James  and  Timothy  have  not  been 
idle — but  was  there  ever  such  a  rush 
of  dogs  !  We  shall  be  extinguished. 
Down,  dogs,  down— nay,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  be  seated — on  one  an- 
other's knees  as  before — we  beseech 
you — we  are  but  men  like  yourselves 
— and 

"  Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty 

won, 
Oh  !  wliat  were  man? — a  world  without 

a  sun  !" 

What,  you  had  begun  to  fear  that  the 
Cock  of  the  North  had  been  over- 
crowed— fugse  from  the  Tent !  Nay, 
here  he  is— Cock-a-doodle-doo  — 
Cock-a-doodle-doo — Cock-a-doodle- 
doo  !  That  sound  creates  a  stir  among 
the  pullets.  What  it  is  to  be  the 
darling  of  gods  and  men,  and  wo- 
men and  children !  Why,  the  very 
stars  burn  brighter— and  thou,  O 
Moon,  art  like  the  Sun !  We  foresee 
a  night  of  dancing  and  drinking — till 
the  mountain-dew  melt  in  the  lustre 
of  morn.  Such  a  day  should  have  a 
glorious  death — and  a  glorious  re- 
surrection. Hurra!  Hurra! 


THE  MOORS  FOR  EVER  !  THE  MOORS  !  THE  MOORS  ! 
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PASSAGES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  LATE  PHY-M  1  \N 

CHAP.  Ill, 
Note  to  the  Editor — Intriguing  and  Madness— The  Broken  Heart. 


IfOTB  TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD. 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER, — A  letter  under 
the  title  of  "  Blachwood"s  Magazine 
v.  the  Secrets  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion," appeared  in  the  Lancet  of  the 
28th  August  last — "  the  most  influ- 
ential and  popular  organ,"  it  says, 
"  tin-  profession  possesses" — a  para- 
graph from  which  I  beg  to  extract, 
and  call  the  attention  of  your  nume- 
rous readers  to  it.  I  do  this  in  jus- 
tice to  myself;  because,  in  the  event 
of  my  name,  insignificant  perhaps  as 
it  is,  happening  to  be  disclosed,  the 
said  letter  is  calculated  to  work  me 
much  prejudice  with  my  professional 
brethren,  and  also  with  the  public  in 
general ;  for  I  need  not  tell  you,  Sir 
Christopher,  of  the  extensive  and 
miscellaneous  circulation  of  the  pub- 
lication alluded  to.  After  some  com- 
plimentary remarks,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds— 

"  But  I  enter  my  protest,  as  a  physi- 
cian in  some  little  practice,  against  the 
custom  of  disclosing  to  the  public  the  sacred 
secret*  which  are  communicated  to  us  in 
perfect  confidence  by  our  patients,  and  ouyht 
t«  be  preserved  inviolable.  The  Editor  of 
Blaclcwoori  happily  enough  says,  '  what 
periodical  has  sunk  a  shaft  into  this  rich 
mine  of  incidept  and  sentiment  ?'  True : 
the  value  has  been,  and  is  yet,  I  hope,  to 
be  proved,  in  the  honour  of  our  profession, 
and  the  determination  of  its  members  to 
merit  the  confidence  of  their  patients,  by 
continuing,  in  the  language  of  Jimius, 
'  the  sole  depository  of  their  secrets,  which 
shall  perish  with  them.'  If  the  writer 
of  the  paper  in  question,  or  the  Editor  of 
Blackwood,  should  see  this  letter,  they 
are  implored  to  consider  its  purport ;  and 
thus  prevent  the  public  from  viewing  their 
medical  attendants  with  distrust,  and 
withholding  those  confidential  disclosures 
which  are  essential  to  the  due  perform- 
ance of  our  professional  duties.  The  very 
persons  who  would  read  such  a  series  of 
articles  as  the  '  Passages  from  the  Diary 
of  a  late  Phy-idon'  promise  to  br,  with 
iiitcii-c  intrnM.  would  be  the  first  to  act 
on  the  principle  I  have  mentioned." 

If  I  were  not  credibly  assured,  Sir 
C'hristopher,  that  this  letter  is  the 


production  of  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  profession,  1  should  have 
felt  inclined  to  compress  my  com- 
mentary on  it  into  one  emphatic  little 
word — humbug!  As  it  is,  however,  I 
beg  to  ask  the  writer  who  is  so  ready 
at  starting  the  grave  charge  of  a  breftcl 
of  professional  confidence,  wlmf  I  do 
more,  in  publishing  in  your  Maga- 
zine these  papers  of  my  late  friend, 
with  the  most  scrupulous  conceal- 
ment of  every  thing  which  could 
possibly  lead  to  undue  disclosures, 
than  is  constantly  done  in  the  pa-'-- 
of  the  Lancet  itself,  as  well  as  all  tin- 
other  professional  journals,  text- 
books, and  treatises,  which  almost 
invariably  append  real  initials,  [I  ap- 
peal to  every  medical  man  whether 
such  is  not  the  fact,]  and  other  indi- 
cia, to  the  most  painful,  and  in  many 
instances,  revolting  and  offensive  de- 
tails ?  It  may  possibly  be  answered 
— as  it  really  has  been — that,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  narratives  meet  only 
professional  eyes.  What !  in  the  Lan- 
cet? in  the  Medical  Gazette?  in 
Dr  Reece's  Journal  >  Are  these  works 
to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional men  only? — I  have  but  one 
other  observation  to  make.  Would 
the  delicacy  of  patients  be  less  shock- 
ed at  finding  the  peculiar  feature  >  <>t 
their  physical  maladies — a  subject 
on  which  their  feelings  are  morbidly 
irritable — exposed  to  even-  member, 
high  and  low,  young  and  old,  of  our 
extensive  profession — the  theme  of 
lecture* — the  subject  of  constant  al- 
lusion and  comment,  from  beneath 

the  thin  veil  of  "  .Airs  J M 1," 

&c.;  is  this,  I  say,  less  likely  to  hurt 
their  feelings,  than  seeing  [as  is  im- 
probable, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of 
those  who  read  these  Pas*ayf*  the 
morale,  the  sentiment  of  their  c; 
tracted,  dressed  in  the  shape  of  sim- 
ple narrative,  and  clialUiiLrin_r  the 
sympathy  and  admiration"  of  the 
public  ?  Take,  as  an  instance,  Uie 
Jirst  narrative,  entitled  "  G 
which  appeared  in  your  last 

xine.      Could  Airs  St ,  were   -!;<• 

living,  be  pained  at  reading  it — or  any 
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surviving  friend  or  relative,  for  her  ? 
And  if  any  subsequent  sketch  should 
disclose  matter  of  reprobation,  in  the 
shape  of  weak,  criminal,  or  infamous 
conduct,  surely  the  exposure  is  me- 
rited; such  subjects  should  suffer  in 
silence,  and  none  will  be  the  wiser 
for  it.  I  conceive,  that  several  scenes 
of  this  character,  which  I  have  trem- 
bled and  blushed  over  in  my  late 
friend's  journal,  are  properly  dealt 
with,  if  they  are  made  public  pro- 
perty— a  source  of  instruction  and 
warning  to  all.  In  a  word,  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  in  question  has  wasted  much 
fervent  zeal  to  little  purpose,  and  con- 
jured up  a  ghost  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  exorcisation.  This  I  have 
done  for  him ;  and  I  hope  his  fears 
will  henceforth  abate. 

A  moment  further,  good  Sir  Chris- 
topher. As  to  one  or  two  individuals 
who  have  been  singled  out,  by  the 
various  knowing  papers  of  the  day, 
as  the  writer  or  subject  of  these  chap- 
ters, you  and  I  know  well  that  the 
proper  party  has  never  yet  been  glan- 
ced at,  nor  is  likely  to  be; — ana  for 
the  future,  no  notice]  whatever  will 
be  taken  of  their  curious  specula- 
tions. Believe  me  ever,  revered  Sir 
Christopher,  &c.  &c. 

Condon,  9th  September,  1830. 


INTRIGUING  AND  MADNESS. 

WHEN  I  have  seen  a  beautiful 
and  popular  actress,  I  have  often 
thought  how  many  young  play-go- 
ers these  women  must  intoxicate — 
how  many  even  sensible,  and  other- 
wise sober  heads,  they  must  turn  up- 
side down !  Some  years  ago,  a  case 
came  under  my  care,  which  shewed 
fully  the  justness  of  this  reflection  ; 
and  I  now  relate  it,  as  I  consider  it 
pregnant  both  with  interest  and  in- 
struction. It  will  shew  how  the  en- 
ergies of  even  a  powerful  and  well- 
informed  mind,  may  be  prostrated 
by  the  indulgence  of  unbridled  pas- 
sions. Late  one  evening  in  Novem- 
ber, I  was  summoned  in  haste  to 
visit  a  gentleman  who  was  staying 
at  one  of  the  hotels  in  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  informed  in  a  note  that  he 
had  manifested  symptoms  of  insa- 
nity. As  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
iu  such  cases,  I  hurried  to  the  • 
hotel,  which  I  reached  about  nine 
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o'clock.  The  proprietor  gave  me 
some  preliminary  information  about 
the  patient  to  whom  I  was  summon- 
ed, which,  with  what  I  subsequently 
gleaned  from  the  party  himself,  and 
other  quarters,  I  shall  present  con- 
nectedly to  the  reader,  before  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  sick  man's  chamber. 
Mr  Warningham — for  that  name 
may  serve  to  indicate  him  through 
this  narrative— was  a  young  man  of 
considerable  fortune,  some  family, 
and  a  member  of College,  Cam- 
bridge. His  person  and  manners 
were  gentlemanly;  and  his  counte- 
nance, without  possessing  any  claims 
to  the  character  of  handsome,  faith- 
fully indicated  a  powerful  and  culti- 
vated mind.  He  had  mingled  largely 
in  College  gaieties  and  dissipations, 
but  knew  little  or  nothing  of  what  is 
called  "  town-life ;"  which  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  account  for  much  of 
the  simplicity  and  extravagance  of 
the  conduct  I  am  about  to  relate. 
Having  from  his  youth  upwards  been 
accustomed  to  the  instant  gratifica- 
tion of  almost  every  wish  he  could 
form,  the  slightest  obstacle  in  his  way 
was  sufficient  to  irritate  him  almost 
to  frenzy.  His  temperament  was 
very  ardent,  his  imagination  lively 
and  active.  In  short,  he  passed  every- 
where for  what  he  really  was — a 
very  clever  man — extensively  read  in 
elegant  literature,  and  particularly 
intimate  with  the  dramatic  writers. 
About  a  fortnight  before  the  day  on 
which  I  was  summoned  to  him,  he 
had  come  up  from  College  to  visit 
a  young  lady  whom  he  was  address- 
ing; but  finding  her  unexpectedly 
gone  to  Paris,  he  resolved  to  con- 
tinue in  London  the  whole  time  he 
had  proposed  to  himself,  and  enjoy 
all  the  amusements  about  town — 
particularly  the  theatres.  The  even- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  he  arrived 

at  the  hotel,  beheld   him   at 

Drury  Lane,  witnessing  a  new,  and 
— as  the  event  proved — a  very  power- 
ful tragedy.  In  the  afterpiece,  Miss 

was  a  prominent  performer; 

and  her  beauty  of  person — her  "mad- 
dening eyes,"  as  Mr  Warningham 
often  called  them — added  to  her  fas- 
cinating naivete  of  manner,  and  the 
interesting  character  she  sustained 
that  evening — at  once  laid  prostrate 
poor  Mr  Warningham  among  the 
throng  of  worshippers  at  the  feet  of 
this  ""Diana  of  the  Ephesians." 
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As  he  found  she  played  again  t he 
next  evening,  he  took  care  to  en- 
Lra^e  the  stau'e-bov  ;  and  fancied  he 
jiH(l  succeeded  in  attracting  her  at- 
tention. He  thought  her  lustrous 
eyes  fell  on  him  several  times  du- 
ring the  evening,  and  that  they  were 
instantly  withdrawn,  with  an  air  of 
conscious  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment, from  the  intense  and  passion- 
ate gaze  which  they  encountered. 
This  was  sufficient  to  fire  the  train 
of  Mr  Warningham's  susceptible 
feelings ;  and  his  whole  heart  was  in 

a  blaze  instantly.    Miss  sung 

that  evening  one  of  her  favourite 
SOUL'S — an  exquisitely  pensive  and 
beautiful  air;  and  Mr  Warningham, 
almost  frantic  with  excitement,  ap- 
plauded with  such  obstreperous  ve- 
nemence,  and  continued  shouting 
"  encore — encore" — so  long  after  the 
general  calls  of  the  house  had  cea- 
sed, as  to  attract  all  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant to  his  box.  Miss  could 

not,  of  course,  fail  to  observe  his 
conduct ;  and  presently  herself  look- 
ed up  with  what  he  considered  a 
gratified  air.  Quivering  with  ex- 
citement and  nervous  irritability, 
Mr  Warningham  could  scarcely  sit 
out  the  rest  of  the  play ;  and  the 
moment  the  curtain  fell,  he  hurried 
round  to  the  stage-door,  determined 
to  wait  and  see  her  leave,  for  the 

Eurpose,  if  possible,  of  speaking  to 
er.  He  presently  saw  her  approach 
the  door,  closely  muffled,  veiled,  and 
bonneted,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
man  of  military  appearance,  who 
handed  her  into  a  very  gay  chariot. 
He  perceived  at  once  that  it  was  the 

well-known  Captain  .     Will  it 

be  believed  that  this  enthusiastic 
young  man  actually  jumped  up  be- 
hind the  carnage  which  contained 
the  object  of  his  idolatrous  homage, 
and  did  not  alight  till  it  drew  up  op- 
posite a  large  house  in  the  western 
suburbs;  and  that  this  absurd  feat, 
moreover,  was  performed  amid  an 
incessant  shower  of  small  searching 
rain  ?  He  was  informed  by  the  foot- 
man, whom  he  had  bribed  with  five 

shillings,     that    Miss    's    own 

house  was  in  another  part  of  the 
town,  and  that  her  stay  at  Captain 

's  was  only  for  a  day  or  two. 

He  returned  to  his  hotel  in  a  state  of 
tumultuous  excitement,  which  can 
be  better  conceived  than  described. 
As  may  be  supposed,  he  slept  little 


tliat  night ;  and  the  first  thing  he  did 
in  the  morning  was  to  di-patch  hi> 
groom,  with  orders  to  establish  him- 
self in  Home  public-house  Wttfcfi 
could  command  a  \iew  of  Mi-, 

's  residence,  and  return  to  Co- 

vent-Garden  as  soon  as  he  had  seen 
her  or  her  maid  enter.  It  \va-  not 
till  seven  o'clock  that  he  brought 
word  to  his  master,  that  no  one  had 

entered  but  Miss '»  maid.     The 

papers  informed  him  that  Miss 

played  again  thatevening;  and  though 
lie  could  not  but  be  aware  of  we 
sort  of  intimacy  which  subsisted  be- 
tween Miss and  the  Captain,  his 

enthusiastic  passion  only  increased 
with  increasing  obstacles.  Though 
seriously  unwell  with  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head,  induced  by 
the  perpetual  excitement  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  a  severe  cold  caught  through 
exposure  to  the  rain  on  the  preceding 
evening — he  was  dressing  for  the 
play,  when,  to  his  infinite  mortifica- 
tion, his  friendly  medical  attendant 
happening  to  step  in,  positively  for- 
bade his  leaving  his  room,  and  con- 
signed him  to  bed  and  physic,  in- 
stead of  the  maddening  scenes  of  the 
theatre.  The  next  morning  he  felt 
relieved  from  the  more  urgent  symp- 
toms ;  and  his  servant  having  brought 
him  word  that  he  had  at  last  watch- 
ed Miss enter  her  house,  unac- 
companied, except  by  her  maid,  Mr 
Warningham  dispatched  him  with  a 
copy  of  passionate  verses,  enclosed 
in  a  blank  envelope.  He  trusted  that 
some  adroit  allusions  in  them,  might 
possibly  give  her  a  clew  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  writer — especially  if  he 
could  contrive  to  be  seen  by  her 
that  evening  in  the  same  box  he  had 
occupied  formerly ;  for  to  the  play 
he  was  resolved  to  £o,  in  defiai 
the  threats  of  his  medical  attendant. 
To  his  vexation,  he  found  the  box  in 
question  pre-engaged  for  a  family 
party ;  and — will  it  be  credited  ? — he 
actually  entertained  the  idea  of  dis- 
covering who  they  were,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prevailing  on  them  to  vacate 
in  his  favour  !  Finding  that,  however, 
of  course  out  of  the  question,  he  was 
compelled  to  content  himself  with 
the  corresponding  box  opposite, 
where  he  was  duly  ensconced  the 
momentthe  doors  were  opened. 

Miss  appeared  that  even- 
ing in  only  one  piece,  but  in  the 
course  of  it  she  had  to  sing  some  of 
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her  most  admired  songs.  The  cha- 
racter she  played,  also,  was  a  favour- 
ite both  with  herself  and  the  public. 
Her  dress  was  exquisitely  tasteful  and 
picturesque,  and  calculated  to  set  off 
her  figure  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
When,  at  a  particular  crisis  of  the  play, 
Mr  Warningham,  by  the  softened 
lustre  of  the  lowered  foot-lights, 

beheld  Miss  emerging  from  a 

romantic  glen,  with  a  cloak  thrown 
over  her  shoulders,  her  head  covered 
with  a  velvet  cap,  over  which  droop- 
ed, in  snowy  pendency,  an  ostrich- 
feather,  while  her  hair  strayed  from 
beneath  the  cincture  of  her  cap  in 
loose  negligent  curls,  down  her  face 
and  beautiful  cheeks ;  when  he  saw 
the  timid  and  alarmed  air  which  her 
part  required  her  to  assume,  and  the 
sweet  and  sad  expression  of  her  eyes, 
while  she  stole  about  as  if  avoiding  a 
pursuer ; — when, at  length,  as  the  rai- 
sed foot-lights  were  restored  to  their 
former  glare,  she  let  fall  the  cloak 
which  had  enveloped  her,  and,  like  a 
metamorphosed  chrysalis,  burst  in 
beauty  on  the  applauding  house,  ha- 
bited in  a  costume,  which,  without 
being  positively  indelicate,  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  most  voluptu- 
ous thoughts ; — when,  I  say,  poor  Mr 
Warningham  saw  all  this,  he  was 
almost  overpowered,  and  leaned  back 
in  his  box,  breathless  with  agitation. 

A  little  before  Miss quitted  the 

stage  for  the  last  time  that  evening, 
the  order  of  the  play  required  that 
she  should  stand  for  some  minutes 
on  that  part  of  the  stage  next  to  Mr 
Warningham's  box.  While  she  was 
standing  in  a  pensive  attitude,  with 
her  face  turned  full  towards  Mr  War- 
ningham, he  whispered,  in  a  quiver- 
ing and  under  tone, — "  Oh,  beautiful, 
beautiful  creature!"  Miss- — heard 
him,  looked  at  him  with  a. little  sur- 
prise; her  features  relaxed  into  a 
smile,  and,  with  a  gentle  shake  of  the 
head,  as  if  hinting  that  he  should  not 
endeavour  to  distract  her  attention, 
she  moved  away  to  proceed  with  her 
part.  Mr  Warningham  trembled 
violently ;  he  fancied  she  encouraged 
his  attentions — and,  God  knoAvs  how 
— had  recognised  in  him  the  writer 
of  the  verses  she  had  received.  W7hen 
the  play  v,-as  over,  he  hurried,  as  on 
a  former  occasion,  to  the  stage-door, 
where  he  mingled  with  the  inquisitive 
little  throng  usually  tobe  found  there, 
and  waited  till  she  made  her  appear- 
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ance,  enveloped,  as  before,  m  a  large 
shawl,  but  followed  only  by  a  maid- 
servant, carrying  a  bandbox.  They 
stepped  into  a  hackney-coach,  and, 
though  Mr  Warningham  had  gone 
there  for  the  express  purpose  of 
speaking  to  her,  his  knees  knocked 
together,  and  he  felt  so  sick  with  agi- 
tation, that  he  did  not  even  attempt 
to  hand  her  into  the  coach.  He  jump- 
ed into  the  one  which  drew  up  next, 
and  ordered  the  coachman  to  follow 
the  preceding  one,  wherever  it  went. 
When  it  approached  the  street  where 
he  knew  she  resided,  he  ordered  it 
to  stop,  got  out,  and  hurried  on  foot 
towards  the  house,  which  he  reached 
just  as  she  was  alighting.  He  offered 
her  his  arm.  She  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment,  and  something  like  ap- 
prehension. At  length,  she  appear- 
ed to  recognise  in  him  the  person 
who  had  attracted  her  attention  by 
whispering  when  at  the  Theatre,  and 
seemed,  he  thought,  a  little  discom- 
posed. She  declined  his  proffered 
assistance,  said  her  maid  was  with 
her,  and  was  going  to  knock  at  tine 
door,  when  Mr  \\  arningham  stam- 
mered, faintly, "  Dear  madam,  do  al- 
low me  the  honour  of  calling  in  the 
morning,  and  enquiring  how  you  are, 
after  the  great  exertions  at  the  Thea- 
tre this  evening !"  She  replied,  in 
a  cold  and  discouraging  manner ; 
could  not  conceive  to  what  she  was 
indebted  for  the  honour  of  his  par- 
ticular attentions,  and  interest  in  her 
welfare,  so  suddenly  felt  by  an  utter 
stranger  —  unusual  —  singular—  im- 
proper— unpleasant — &c.  She  said, 
That,  as  for  his  calling  in  the  morn- 
ing, if  he  felt  so  inclined,  she,  of 
course,  could  not  prevent  him ;  but 
if  he  expected  to  see  her  when  he 
called,  he  would  find  himself  "  per- 
fectly mistaken."  The  door  that 
moment  was  opened,  and  closed  upon 
her,  as  she  made  him  a  cold  bow,  lea- 
ving Mr  Warningham,  what  with 
chagrin  and  excessive  passion  for 
her)  almost  distracted.  He  serious- 
ly asured  me,  that  he  walked  to 
and  fro  before  her  door  till  nearly 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  that  he 
repeatedly  ascended  the  steps,  aud 
endeavoured,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
recollect,  to  stand  OH  the  very  spot 
she  had  occupied  while  speaking  to 
hiin,  and  would  remain  gazing  at 
what  he  fancied  was  the  window  of 
her  bedroom,  for  ten  minutes  toge- 
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iher;  and  all  this  extravagance,  t" 
boot,  was  perpetrated  amidst  an  in- 
cessant fall  of  snow, and  at  a  time — 
Heaven  save  the  mark  —  when  he 

was  an  accepted  suitor  of  Miss , 

the  youiiL'  lady  whom  he  had  come 
to  town  for  the  express  purpose  of 
sisitini:!  1  M-\eral  times  asked  him 
how  it  was  that  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  consider  such  conduct  con- 
sistent with  honour  or  delicacy,  or 
feel  a  spark  of  real  attachment  for  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  if  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  steel  This  heart 
and  close  his  eyes  against  the  charms 
of  any  other  woman  in  the  world '( 
His  only  reply  was,  that  he  "  really 
could  not  help  it ;"— he  felt  "  rather 
the  patient,  than  agent."  Miss  • 
took  his  heart,  he  said,  by  storm,  and 
forcibly  ejected,  for  a  while,  his  love 
for  any  other  woman  breathing ! 

To  return,  however:  About  half 
past  six,  he  jumped  into  a  hackney- 
coach  which  happened  to  be  passing 
through  the  street,  drove  home  to  the 
hotel  in  Covent  Garden,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  bed,  in  a  state  of  utter 
exhaustion,  both  of  mind  and  body. 
He  slept  on  heavily  till  twelve  o'clock 
at  noon,  when  he  awoke  seriously  in- 
disposed. In  the  first  few  moments, 
he  could  not  dispossess  himself  of  the 

idea  that  Miss was  standing  by 

his  bedside,  in  the  dress  she  wore 
the  preceding  evening,  and  smiled 
encouragingly  on  him.  So  strong  was 
the  delusion,  that  he  actually  ad- 
dressed several  sentences  to  her  ! 
About  three  o'clock,  he  drove  out, 
and  called  on  one  of  his  gay  friends, 
who  was  perfectly  an  fait  at  matters 
of  this  sort,  and  resolved  to  make  him 
his  confidant  in  the  affair.  Under  the 
advice  of  this  mentor,  Mr  Warning- 
ham  purchased  a  very  beautiful  eme- 
rald ring,  which  he  sent  off  instantly 
to  Miss ,  with  a  polite  note,  say- 
ing it  was  some  slight  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  delight  with  which  he 
witnessed  her  exquisite  acting,  &c. 
&c.  &c.  This,  his  friend  assured  him, 
must  call  forth  an  answer  of  some 
sort  or  other,  which  would  lead  to 
another— and  another — and  another 
— and  so  on.  He  was  right  A  two- 
penny post  letter  was  put  into  Mr 
Wariiiiighanrs  hands  the  next  morn- 
inir  before  he  rose,  which  was  from 

.Miss   ,   Hegantly    written,   and 

thanked  him  for  the  "  tasteful  pre- 
sent" he  had  sent  her,  which  «he 


should,  with  preat  pleasure,  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  i:ratif\-5nir  him 
by  wearing  in  public.  There  never 
yet  lived  an  actress,  1  verily  believe, 
who  had  fortitude  enough  to  refuse  a 
present  of  jewellery!  N\  hat  was  to  be 
done  next?  He  did  not  exactly  know. 
But  having  succeeded  at  last  in  open- 
ing an  avenue  of  communication  with 
her,  and  induced  her  so  easily  to  lie 
under  an  obligation  to  him,  he  felt 
convinced  that  nis  way  was  now  clear. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  call  and 
see  her  that  very  afternoon ;  but  his 
medical  friend,  seeing  the  state  of 
feverish  excitement  in  which  he  con- 
tinued, absolutely  interdicted  him 
from  leaving  the  house.  The  next 
day  he  felt  considerably  better,  but 
was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house. 
He  could,  therefore,  find  no  other 
means  of  consoling  himself,  than  wri- 
ting a  note  to  Miss  ,  saying  he 
had  "  something  important"  to  com- 
municate to  her,  and  begging  to  know 
when  she  would  permit  him  to  wait 
upon  her  for  that  purpose.  What 
does  the  reader  imagine  this  pretext 
of  "  something  important"  was  ?  To 
ask  her  to  sit  for  her  portrait  to  a 
young  artist!  His  stratagem  suc- 
ceeded; for  he  received,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  day,  a  polite  invitation  to 
breakfast  with  Miss  — —  on  the  next 
Sunday  morning ;  with  a  hint  that  he 
might  expect  no  other  company,  and 

that   Miss  was  "  curious"  to 

know  what  his  particular  business 
with  her  was.  Poor  Mr  Warningham ! 
How  was  he  to  exist  in  the  interval 
between  this  day  and  Sunday  'f  He 
would  fain  have  annihilated  it ! 

Sunday  morning  at  last  arrived ; 
and  about  nine  o'clock  he  sallied  from 
his  hotel,  the  first  time  he  had  left  it 
for  several  days,  and  drove  to  the 
house.  With  a  fluttering  heart  he 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  maid-ser- 
vant ushered  him  into  an  elegant 
apartment,  in  which  breakfast  was 
laid.  An  elderly  lady,  some  female 
relative  of  the  actress,  was  reading  a 
newspaper  at  the  breakfast  table;  and 
Miss  —  herself  was  seated  at  the 
piano,  practising  one  of  those  exoui- 
site  songs  which  had  been  listened  to 
with  breathless  rapture  by  thousand-. 
She  wore  an  elegant  morning  dress  ; 
and  though  her  infatuated  \  i-itor  had 
come  prepared  to  see  her  to  great 
disadvantage — dnested  of  the  daz- 
zling complexion  she  exhibited  on 
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the  stage— -her  pale,  and  somewhat 
sallow,  features,  which  wore  a  pen- 
sive and  fatigued  expression,  served 
to  rivet  the  chains  of  his  admiration 
still  stronger,  with  the  feelings  of 
sympathy.  Her  beautiful  eyes  beam- 
ed on  him  with  sweetness  and  affabi- 
lity ;  and  there  was  an  ease,  a  gentle- 
ness, in  her  manners,  and  a  soft  ani- 
mating tone  in  her  voice,  which  filled 
Mr  Warningham  with  emotions  of  in- 
describable tenderness.  A  few  mo- 
ments beheld  them  seated  at  the 
breakfast  table ;  and  when  Mr  War- 
ningham gazed  at  his  fair  hostess,  and 
reflected  on  his  envied  contiguity  to 
one  whose  beauty  and  talents  were 
the  theme  of  universal  admiration — 
listened  to  her  lively  and  varied  con- 
versation, and  perceived  a  faint  crim- 
son steal  for  an  instant  over  her  coun- 
tenance, when  he  reminded  her  of  his 
exclamation  at  the  theatre — he  felt 
a  swelling  excitement  which  would 
barely  suffer  him  to  preserve  an  ex- 
terior calmness  of  demeanour.  He 
felt,  as  he  expressed  it — (for  he  has 
often  recounted  these  scenes  to  me) 
— that  she  was  maddening  him  !  Of 
course,  he  exerted  himself  in  conver- 
sation to  the  utmost  j  and  his  obser- 
vations on  almost  every  topic  of  po- 
lite literature  were  met  with  equal 

spirit  and  sprightliness  by  Miss . 

He  found  her  fully  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  noblest  passages  from 
Shakspeare,  and  some  of  the  older 
English  dramatists,  and  that  was  suf- 
ficient to  lay  enthusiastic  Mr  War- 
ningham at  the  feet  of  any  woman. 
He  was  reciting  a  passionate  passage 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  to  which 
Miss  — —  was  listening  with  an  ap- 
parent air  of  kindling  enthusiasm, 
when  a  phaeton  dashed  up  to  the 
door,  and  an  impetuous  thundering 
of  the  knocker  announced  the  arri- 
val of  some  aristocratical  visitor. 
The  elderly  lady,  who  was  sitting 
with  them,  started,  coloured,  and  ex- 
claimed— "  Good  God,  will  you  re- 
ceive the  man  this  morning  ?" 

"  €)h,  it's  only  Lord  ,"  ex- 
claimed Miss ,  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference, after  having  examined  the 
equipage  through  the  window-blinds, 
"  and  I  won't  see  the  man — that's 
flat.  He  pesters  me  to  death,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  Mr  Warning- 
ham,  with  a  pretty,  peevish  air.  It 
had  its  effect  on  him.—"  What  an 
enviable  fellow  I  am,  to  be  received 


when  Lords  are  refused!"  thought 
Mr  Warningham. 

"  Not  at  home !"  drawled  Miss 
— — ,  coldly,  as  the  servant  brought 

in  Lord 's  card.    "  You  know 

one  can't  see  every  body,  Mr  War- 
ningham," she  said,  with  a  smile. 
"  Oil,  Mr  Warningham, — lud,  lud ! — 
don't  go  to  the  window  till  the  man's 
gone!"  she  exclaimed ;  andhersmall 
white  hand,  with  his  emerald  ring 

f  listening  on  her  second  finger,  was 
urriedlylaid  on  his  shoulder,  to  pre- 
vent his  going  to  the  window.  Mr 
Warningham  declared  tome,  he  could 
that  moment  have  settled  his  whole 
fortune  on  her ! 

After  the  breakfast  things  were  re- 
moved, she  sat  down,  at  his  request, 
to  the  piano — a  very  magnificent  pre- 
sent from  the  Duke  of  ,  Mrs 

assured  him — and  sung    and 

played  whatever  he  asked.  She  play- 
ed a  certain  well-known  arch  air, 
with  the  most  bewitching  simplicity ; 
Mr  Warningham  could  only  look  his 
feelings.  As  she  concluded  it,  and 
was  dashing  off  the  symphony  in  a 
careless,  but  rapid  and  brilliant  style, 
Mrs ,  the  lady  once  or  twice  be- 
fore mentioned,  left  the  room ;  and 
Mr  Warningham,  scarce  knowing 
what  he  did,  suddenly  sunk  on  one 
knee,  from  the  chair  on  which  he 

was  sitting  by  Miss ,  grasped  her 

hand,  and  uttered  some  exclamation 
of  passionate  fondness.  Miss  — — 
turned  to  him  a  moment,  with  a  sur- 
prised air,  her  large,  liquid,  blue 
eyes  almost  entirely  hid  beneath  her 
half-closed  lids,  her  features  relaxed 
into  a  coquettish  smile,  she  disenga- 
ged her  hand,  and  went  on  playing 
and  singing,— 

"  He  sighs — '  Beauty !  I  adore  thee, 
See  me  fainting  thus  before  thee ;' 
But  I  say — 

Fal,  lal,  lal,  la !   Fal,  lal,  lal,  la  ! 

Fid,  lal,  &c." 

"  Fascinating,  angelic  woman !— ; 
glorious  creature  of  intellect  and 
beauty,  I  cannot  live  but  in  your  pre- 
sence !"  gasped  Mr  Warningham. 

"  Oh,  Lord,  what  an  actor  you 
would  have  made,  Mr  Wamingham 
— indeed  you  would !  Only  think 
how  it  would  sound — '  Romeo,  Mr 
Warningham  /' — Lud,  lud — the  man 
would  almost  persuade  me  that  he 

was  in  earnest!"  replied  Miss , 

with  the  most  enchanting  air,  and 
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laying.  Mi  Warniugham  con- 
nued  addressing  her  in  tin-  m<> 
travagant  manner ;  indeed,  lie  al'ter- 
\vards  told  me,  lie  felt  "  as  though 
his  \vitswcre  slipping  from  him  every 
i  n  stau  t." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  on  the  stage, 
Mr  Wamingham  ?"  enquired  Miss 
,  with  a  more  earnest  and  se- 
rious air  than  bhe  had  hitherto  ma- 
nifested, and  gazing  nt  him  with  an 
eye  which  expressed  real  admiration, 
— for  she  was  touched  by  the  win- 
niiur,  persuasive,  and  passionate  elo- 
quence with  which  Mr  Warningham 
expressed  himself.  She  had  hardly 
uttered  the  words,  when  a  loud  and 
long  knock  was  heard  at  the  street 
door.  Miss  •  suddenly  started 
from  the  piano ;  turned  pale,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  hurried  and  agitated 
tone, — "  Lord,  Lord,  what's  to  be 

done ! —  Captain  !  —  whatever 

can  have  brought  him  up  to  town  — 

oh,  my " 

"  Good  God,  madam,  what  can 
possibly  alarm  you  in  this  manner ?" 
exclaimed  Mr  Warningham,  with  a 
surprised  air.  "  What  in  the  earth 

can  there  be  in  this  Captain to 

Btartle  you  in  this  manner?  What 
can  the  man  want  here  if  his  presence 
is  disagreeable  to  you?  Pray,  ma- 
dam, give  him  the  same  answer  you 
gave  Lord !"  "  Oh,  Mr  Warn- 
dear,  dear  !  the  door  is  opened — 
what  will  become  of  me  if  Captain 
—  sees  you  here  ?  Ah !  I  have  it 
— you  must — country  manager — pro- 
vincial enga — "  hurriedly  muttered 
Miss  •  •  ,  as  the  room  door  opened, 
and  a  gentleman  of  a  lofty  and  mili- 
tary bearing,  dressed  in  a  blue  sur- 
tout  and  white  trowsers,  with  a  slight 
walking  cane  in  his  hand,  entered, 
and  without  observing  Mr  Warning- 
ham,  who  at  the  moment  happened 
to  be  standing  rather  behind  the  door, 
hurried  towards  Miss ,  exclaim- 
ing with  a  gay  and  fond  air,  "  Ha,  my 
charming  De  Medici,  how  d'ye  ? — 

Why,  who  the have  we  here  ?" 

lie  enquired,  suddenly  breaking  off, 
and  turning  with  an  astonished  air 
towards  Mr  Warniugham. 

"  What  possible  business  can  this 
>u  have  here,  Mbs  .  ?"  en- 
quired tlic  Captain,  with  .1  cold  and 
migry  air,  letting  fall  her  hand,  which 
he  nad  grasped  on  entering,  and  eye- 
ing Mr  Warninghjun  with  a  furious 
scowl.  Miss  MW  muttered  some- 


thing indistinctly  about  1'u-ines-— a 
pun  incial  engagement — and  looked 
appealingly  towards  MrWarningham, 
as  if  l>es(!echin<r  him  to  t;iko  the  cue, 
and  assume  the  character  of  a  coun- 
try manager.  Mr  Warningham,  how- 
ever, was  not  experienced  enough  in 
matters  of  this  kind  to  take  the  hint. 
"  My  good  sir — I  beg  pardon,  ( '<i/>- 
fain" — said  he,  buttoning  his  coat, 
and  sneaking  in  a  voice  almost 
choked  with  fury — "  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  What  do  you 
mean,  sir,  by  this  insolent  bearing 
towards  me  ?" 

"  Good  God !  Do  you  know,  sir, 
whom  you  are  speaking  to  ?"  en- 
quired the  Captain,  with  an  air  of 
wonder. 

"  I  care  as  little  as  I  know,  sir ; 
but  this  I  know — I  shall  give  you  to 
understand  that,  whoever  you  are,  I 
won't  be  bullied  by  you." 

"  The  devil!"  exclaimed  the  Cap- 
tain, slowly,  as  if  he  hardly  compre- 
hended what  was  passing.  Miss  — — , 
pale  as  a  statue,  and  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  leaned  speechless  against 
the  corner  of  the  piano,  apparently 
stupified  by  the  scene  that  was  pass- 
ing. 

"  Oh,  by !  this  will  never  do," 

at  length  exclaimed  the  Captain,  as 
he  rushed  up  to  Mr  Warningham, 
and  struck  him  furiously  over  the 
shoulders  with  his  cane.  He  was 
going  to  seize  Mr  Warningham's  col- 
Far  with  his  left  hand,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  farther  chastise- 
ment, when  Mr  Warningham,  who 
was  a  very  muscular  man,  shook  him 
off,  and  dashed  his  right  hand  full 
into  the  face  of  the  Captain.  Miss 

shrieked  for  assistance — while 

the  Captain  put  himself  instantly 
into  attitude,  and  being  a  first-rate 
"  miller,"  as  the  phrase  is,  before  Mr 
Warningham  could  prepare  himself 
for  the  encounter,  planted  a  sudden 
shower  of  blows  about  Mr  Warning- 
ham's  head  and  breast,  that  fell  on 
him  like  the  strokes  of  a  sledge-ham- 
mer. He  was  of  course  instantly 
laid  prostrate  on  the  floor  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  and  recollected  no- 
thing further  till  he  found  himse4f 
lying  in  his  bed  at  the  -— —  hotel, 
about  the  middle  of  the  night,  faint 
and  weak  with  tin-  loss  of  blood,  his 
head  bandaged,  and  amid  all  the  pa- 
raphernalia and  attendance  of  a  si«k> 
man's  chamber.  How  or  when  he 
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had  been  conveyed  to  the  hotel  he 
knew  not,  till  he  was  informed  some 

weeks  afterwards  that  Captain j 

having  learned  his  residence  from 

Miss  ,  had  brought  him  in  his 

carriage,  in  a  state  of  stupor.  All  the 
circumstances  above  related  com- 
bined to  throw  Mr  Warningham  into 
a  fever,  which  increased  upon  him ; 
the  state  of  nervous  excitement  in 
which  he  had  lived  for  the  last  few 
days  aggravated  the  other  symptoms 
— and  delirium  at  last  deepened  in- 
to downright  madness.  The  medi- 
cal man,  who  has  been  several  times 
before  mentioned  as  a  friendly  at- 
tendant of  Mr  Warningham,  finding 
that  matters  grew  so  serious,  and 
being  unwilling  any  longer  to  bear 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  case, 
advised  Mr  Warningham's  friends, 
who  had  been  summoned  from  a 
distant  county  to  his  bedside,  to  call 
me  in ;  and  this  was  the  statu  quo  of 
affairs  when  I  paid  him  my  first  visit. 
On  entering  the  room,  I  found  a 
keeper  sitting  on  each  side  of  the  bed 
on  which  lay  Mr  Warningham,  who 
was  raving  frightfully,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  and  imprecating  the  most  fear- 
ful curses  upon  Captain  .  It 

was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the  keepers  could  hold  him  down, 
even  though  my  unfortunate  patient 
was  suffering  under  the  restraint 
of  a  strait  waistcoat.  His  counte- 
nance, which  I  think  I  mentioned 
was  naturally  very  expressive,  if  not 
handsome,  exhibited  the  most  ghast- 
ly contortions.  His  eyes  glared  into 
every  corner  of  the  room,  and  seemed 
about  to  start  from  their  sockets. — 
After  standing  for  some  moments  a 
silent  spectator  of  this  painful  scene, 
endeavouring  to  watch  the  current 
of  his  malady,  and  at  the  same  time 
soothe  the  affliction  of  his  uncle,  who 
was  standing  by  my  side  dreadfully 
agitated,  I  ventured  to  approach 
nearer,  observing  him  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  relapsing  into  silence — 
undisturbed  but  by  heavy  and  ster- 
torous breathing.  He  lay  with  his 
face  buried  in  the  pillow;  and  on  my 
putting  my  fingers  to  his  temples,  he 
suddenly  turned  his  face  towards 
me.  "  God  bless  me — Mr  Kean  !" 
said  IK-,  in  an  altered  tone — "  this  is 
really  a  very  unexpected  honour  !" 
He  seemed  embarrassed  at  seeing 
me.  I  determined  to  humour  his 
fancy — the  only  rational  method  of 
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dealing  with  such  patients.  I  may 
as  well  say,  in  passing,  that  some 
persons  have  not  unfrequently  found 
a  resemblance — faint  and  slight,  if 
any  at  all — between  my  features  and 
those  of  the  celebrated  tragedian  for 
whom  I  was  on  the  present  occasion 
mistaken. 

"  Oh,  yours  are  terrible  eyes,  Mr 
Kean — very,very  terrible !  Where  did 
you  get  them  ?  What  fiend  touched 
them  with  such  unnatural  lustre  ? 
These  are  not  human — no,  no  !  What 
do  you  think  I  have  often  fancied 
they  resembled  ?" 

"  Really,  I  can't  pretend  to  say,  sir," 
I  replied,  with  some  curiosity. 

"  Why,  one  of  the  damned  inmates 
of  hell — glaring  through  the  fiery  bars 
of  their  prison,"  replied  Mr  Warning- 
ham,  with  a  shudder. 

"  Isn't  that  a  ghastly  fancy  ?"  he  en- 
quired. 

"  'Tis  horrible  enough,  indeed," 
said  I,  determined  to  humour  him. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — Ha,  ha,  ha !"  roared 
the  wretched  maniac,  with  a  laugh 
which  made  us  all  quake  round  his 
bedside.  "  I  can  say  better  things  than 
that, — though  it  is  d — d  good  j  it's  no- 
thing like  the  way  in  which  I  shall 
talk  to-morrow  morning — ha,  ha,  ha ! 
— for  lam  going  down  to  hell,  to  learn 
some  of  the  fiends'  talk ;  and  when  I 
come  back,  I'll  give  you  a  lesson,  Mr 
Kean,  shall  be  worth  two  thousand 
a-year  to  you — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — What 
d'ye  say  to  that,  Othello  ?" — He  pau- 
sed, and  continued  mumbling  some- 
thing to  himself,  in  a  strangely  differ- 
ent tone  of  voice  from  that  in  which 
he  had  just  addressed  me. 

"  Mr  Kean,  Mr  Kean,"  said  he  sud- 
denly, "  you're  the  very  man  I  want ; 
I  suppose  they  had  told  you  I  had 
been  asking  for  you,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  I  heard" 

"  Very  good- — 'twas  civil  of  them ; 
but,  now  you  are  here,  j  ust  shade  those 
basilisk  eyes  of  yours,  for  they  blight 
my  soul  within  me."  I  did  as  he  di- 
rected— "Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I've 
been  thinking — I've  got  a  tragedy 
ready,very  nearly  at  least,  and  there's 
a  magnificent  character  for  you  in  it, 
— expressly  written  for  you — a  com- 
pound of  Richard,  Shylock,  and  Sir 
Giles — your  masterpieces — a  sort  of 
quartum  quiddam — eh — you  hear  me, 
Mr  Kean !" 

"  Aye,  and  mark  thee,  too,  Hal," 
thinking  a  quotation  from  his  favour- 
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would    Roothe   and      mirer  of  yuurn,  hut  an  h<»iftt  one  ! — 


ile    Hiakspenre. 
flatter  liis  inflamed  fancy. 
"All — aptly  quoted — happy,  hap- 

57! — By  the  way,  talking  of  tliat,  I 
on't  at  all  admire  your  personation 
of  Macbeth — by  G — ,  Mr  Kean,  I 
don't.  'Tis  utterly  misconceived — 
wiring  from  beginning  to  end  j  it  is, 
really.  You  see  what  an  independent, 
straight-forward  critic  I  am — ha,  ha, 
ha !" — accompanying  the  words  with 
a  laugh,  if  not  as  loud,  as  fearful  as 
lii^  tinnier  ones.  1  told  him,  I  bow- 
ed to  his  judgment. 

"  Good,"  he  answered,  "  genius 
should  always  be  candid.  Macready 
has  a  single  whisper,  when  he  en- 
quires "Is  it  the  Kiny?  which  is 
worth  all  your  fiendish  mutterings 
and  gaspings,  ha,  ha .'  '  Does  the  gall- 
ed jade  wince  ?  Her  withers  are  un- 
wrung.' — Mr  Kean,  how  absurd  you 
are,  ifl-mannered,  pardon  me  for  say- 
ing it,  for  interrupting  me,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause ;  adding,  with  a  puz- 
zled air,  "  What  was  ft  I  was  talking 
about  when  you  interrupted  me  ?" — 

"  Do  you  mean  the  tragedy ?" 

(I  had  not  opened  my  lips  to  interrupt 
him.)    "  Ha — the  tragedy, 
'  The  play,  the  play's  the  thing, 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the 
king.' 

Ah — the  tragedy  was  it  I  was  men- 
tioning? Rem  acu — acu  tetigisti — • 
that's  Latin,  Mr  Keaii !  Did  \  ou  ever 
learn  Latin,  and  Greek,  eh  ?" — I  told 
him  I  had  studied  it  a  little. 

"  What  can  you  mean  by  interrupt- 
ing me  thus  unmannerly  'f — Mr  Kean, 
I  won't  stand  it. — Once  more — what 
was  it  I  was  talking  about  a  few  mi- 
nutes ago  ?"  He  had  again  let  slip 
the  thread  of  his  thoughts. — "  A  di- 
gression this,  Mr  Kean;  I  must  be 
mad — indeed  I  must !"  he  continued, 
with  a  shudder,  and  a  look  of  sudden 
sanity,  "  I  must  be  mad,  and  I  can't 
help  thinking  what  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  Shakspeare 
shews  when  lie  makes  memory  the 

test  of  sanity— a  d d  depth  of 

philosophy  in"  it,— eh,  d'ye  recollect 
the  passage,— eh,  KeanV"  1  said  I 
certainly  could  not  call  it  to  mind. 

'•Then  it's  infamous! — ashameand 
.race  for  you.  It's  quite  true 
what  people  say  of  you — you  are  a 
mere  tragedy  hack  !  \Vhy  won't  you 
try  to  get  out  of  that  mill-horse  round 
of  your  hackneyed  characters !  Ex- 
cuse me  j  you  know  I'm  a  vast  ad- 


Cur-e  me,"  after  a  sudden  pause,  add- 
ing, with  a  bewildered  ami  angry  air, 
"  irfifit  was  it  I  was  goine  to  say  !  — 
I've  lost  it  again  !  —  oh,  a  passage  from 
Shakspeare  —  memory  —  test  of  - 
Ah,  now,  we  have  him  !  Tis  this  : 
mark  and  remember  it  !  —  'ti-  in  King 
Lear  — 

-  '  Bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-tcord,  w 


Would  gambol  from.* 

Profoundly  true—  isn't  it,  Kean  ?"— 
Of  course  I  acquiesced. 

"  Ah,"  he  resumed,  with  a  pleased, 
smile,  "  nobody  now  can  write  like 
that  except  myself  —  Go  it,  Harry  — 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  —  Who—  oo  —  o  1"  uttering 
the  strangest  kind  of  revolting  cry  I 
ever  heard.  "  Oh,  dear,  dear  me,  ic/int 
was  it  I  was  saying  ?  The  thought 
keeps  slipping  from  me  like  a  lithe 
eel  ;  I  can't  hold  it.  Eels,  by  the  way, 
are  nothing  but  a  sort  of  water  snake 

—  'tis  brutal   to  eat  them  !     What 
made  me  name  eels,  Mr  Kean  ?'*    I 
reminded  him.    "  Ah,  there  must  be 
a    screw    loose  —  something    wrong 
here,"  shaking  his  head  ;  "  it's  all  up- 
side down  —  ha  !  what  the  d  —  1  was  it 
now  ?"     I  once  more  recalled  it  to 
his  mind,  for  I  saw  he  was  fretting 
himself  with  vexation  at  being  unable 
to  take  up  the  chain  of  his  thoughts. 

"  Ah  !  —  well  now,  once  more  —  I 
said  I'd  a  character  for  you  —  good  ; 
do  it  justice  —  or,  d  —  me,  I'll  hiss  you 
like  a  huge  boa,  coiled  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pit  !  There's  a  thought- 
stay  —  he's  losing  the  thought  again— 
hold  it—  hold  it*  - 

"  The  tragedy,  sir,"  - 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  —  I've  another  cha- 
racter  for  Miss  -  [naming  the  act- 
ress beforementioned]  —  magnificent 
queen  of  beauty  —  nightingale  of  song 

—  radiant  —  peerless  —  Ah,  lady,  look 
on  me  !  —  look  on  me  !"  and  he  sud- 
denly burst  into  one  of  the  most  ti- 
eer-like  howls  I  could  conceive  capa- 
ble of  being  uttered  by  a  human  be- 
ing.   It  must  have  been  heard  in  the 
street  and  market  without.  We  who 
were  round  him  stood  listening,  chill- 
ed with  horror.  When  he  had  ceased, 
1  said,  in  a  soothing  whisper,  "  Com- 
pose   yourself,    Mr    Warningham  — 
you'll  see  her  by  and  bye."  He  look- 
ed me  full  in  the  face,  and  uttered  as 
shocking  a  yell  as  before. 

"  Avaunt!—  out  on  ye  !  scoundrels  ! 
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— fiends!"  he  shouted,  struggling 
with  the  men  who  were  endeavouring 
to  hold  him  down — "  Are  you  come 
to  murder  me? — Ha — a — a!" — and 
he  fell  back  as  though  he  was  in  the 
act  of  being  choked  or  throttled. 

"  Where — where  is  the  fiend  who 
struck  me  ?" — he  groaned  in  a  fierce 
under-tone  ;  "  and  in  HER  presence 
too  ;  and  she  stood  by  looking  on ! — 
cruel,  beautiful,  deceitful  woman ! — 
Did  she  turn  pale  and  tremble? — Oh, 
will  not  I  have  his  blood — blood — 
blood  ?"  and  he  clutched  his  fists 
with  a  savage  and  murderous  force. 
"  Ah !  you  around  me,  say,  does  not 
blood  cleanse  the  deepest,  foulest 
stain,  or  hide  it  ? — Pour  it  on  warm 
and  reeking — a  crimson  flood — and 
never  trust  me  if  it  does  not  wash 
out  insult  for  ever  !  Ha — ha — ha  ! 
Oh,  let  me  loose  !  Let  me  loose  !  Let 
me  but  cast  my  eyes  on  the  insolent 
ruffian — the  brutal  bully — let  me  but 
lay  hands  on  him !"  And  he  drew  in 
his  breath  with  a  long,  fierce,  and 
deep  respiration.  "  Will  I  not  shake 
him  out  of  his  military  trappings, 
and  fooleries  ?  Ha,  devils  !  unhand 
me — I  say,  unhand  me,  and  let  me 
loose  on  this  Captain ." 

In  this  strain  the  unhappy  young 
man  continued  raving  for  about  ten 
minutes  longer,  till  he  utterly  ex- 
hausted himself.  The  paroxysm  was 
over  for  the  present.  The  keepers, 
aware  of  this — for,  of  course,  they 
were  accustomed  to  such  fearful 
scenes  as  these,  and  preserved  the 
most  cool  and  matter-of-fact  demean- 
our conceivable — relaxed  their  hold. 
Mr  Warningham  lay  perfectly  mo- 
tionless,with  his  eyes  closed,  breath- 
ing slow  and  heavily,  while  the  per- 
spiration burst  from  every  pore.  His 
pulse  and  other  symptoms  shewed 
me  that  a  few  more  similar  paroxysms 
would  destroy  him ;  and  that  conse- 
quently the  most  active  remedies 
must  be  had  recourse  to  immediate- 
ly. I,  therefore,  directed  what  was 
to  be  done — his  head  to  be  shaved — 
that  he  should  be  bled  copiously — 
kept  perfectly  cool  and  tranquil — 
and  prescribed  such  medicines  as  I 
conceived  most  calculated  to  effect 
this  object.  On  my  way  down  stairs, 
I  encountered  Mr ,  the  proprie- 
tor, or  landlord,  of  the  hotel,  who, 
with  a  very  agitated  air,  told  me,  he 
must  insist  on  having  Mr  Warning- 
ham  removed  immediately  from  the 
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hotel ;  for  that  his  ravings  disturbed 
and  agitated  every  body  in  the  place, 
and  had  been  loudly  complained  of. 
Seeing  the  reasonableness  of  this,  my 
patient  was,  with  my  sanction,  con- 
veyed, that  evening,  to  airy  and  gen- 
teel lodgings  in  one  of  the  adjoining 
streets.  The  three  or  four  following 
visits  I  paid  him,  presented  scenes 
little  varying  from  the  one  I  have 
above  been  attempting  to  describe. 
They  gradually,  however,  abated  in 
violence.  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  ex- 
travagance or  exaggeration,  if  I  pro- 
test, that  there  was  sometimes  a  vein 
of  sublimity  in  his  ravings.  He  really 
said  some  of  the  very  finest  things  I 
ever  heard.  This  need  not  occasion 
wonder,  if  it  be  recollected,  that "  out 
of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  the  mouth 
speaketh;"  and  Mr  Warningham's 
naturally  pOAverful  mind  was  filled 
with  accumulated  stores,  acquired 
from  almost  every  region  of  litera- 
ture. His  fancy  was  deeply  tinged 
with  Germanism — with  diablerie — 
and  some  of  his  ghostly  images  used 
to  haunt  and  creep  after  me,  like 
spirits,  gibbering  and  chattering  the 
expressions  with  which  the  maniac 
had  conjured  them  into  being. 

To  me,  nothing  is  so  affecting — so 
terrible — so  humiliating,  as  to  see  a 
powerful  intellect,  like  that  of  Mr 
Warningham,  the  prey  of  insanity, 
exhibiting  glimpses  of  greatness  and 
beauty,  amid  all  the  chaotic  gloom 
and  havoc  of  madness;  reminding 
one  of  the  mighty  fragments  of  some 
dilapidated  structure  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  mouldering  apart  from  one 
another,  still  displaying  the  exqui- 
site moulding  and  chiselling  of  the 
artist,  and  enhancing  the  beholder's 
regret  that  so  glorious  a  fabric  should 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  time.  Insanity,  indeed,  makes 
the  most  fearful  inroads  on  an  in- 
tellect distinguished  by  its  activity  ; 
and  the  flame  is  fed  rapidly  by  the 
fuel  afforded  from  an  excitable  and 
vigorous  fancy.  A  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility is  incurred,  in  such  cases, 
by  the  medical  attendants.  Long  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me,  that  the 
only  sensible  way  of  dealing  with 
such  patients  as  Mr  Warningham, 
is  chiming  in  readily  with  their  vari- 
ous fancies,  without  seeming  in  the 
slightest  degree  shocked  or  alarmed 
by  the  most  monstrous  extravagances. 
The  patient  must  never  be  startled 
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by  any  appearance  of  surprise  or  ap- 
prehension from  those  around  him 
— never  irritated  by  contradiction,  or 
indications  of  impatience.  Should 
this  be  done  by  some  inexperienced 
attendant,  the  mischief  may  prove  ir- 
remediable by  any  subsequent  treat- 
ment ;  the  flame  'will  blaze  out  with 
a  fury  which  will  consume  instantly 
every  vestigeof  the  intellectual  struc- 
ture," leaving  the  body — the  shell — 
bare,  blackened  walls  alone, — 

"  A  scoff,  a  jest,  a  byeword  through  the 
world." 

Let  the  patient  have  sea-room ;  allow 
him  to  dash  about  for  a  while  in  the 
tempest  and  whirlwind  of  his  disor- 
dered faculties ;  while  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary from  those  around  is,  to  watch 
the  critical  moment,  and  pour  the  oil 
of  soothing  acquiescence  on  the  foam- 
ing waters.  Depend  upon  it,  the  up- 
roar will  subside  when  the  winds  of 
opposition  cease. 

To  return,  however,  to  Mr  Warn- 
ingham  :  The  incubus  which  had 
brooded  over  his  intellects  for  more 
than  a  week,  at  length  disappeared, 
leaving  its  victim  trembling  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave.  In  truth, 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  a  pa- 
tient whose  energies,  both  physical 
and  mental,  were  so  dreadfully  shat- 
tered. He  had  lost  almost  all  mus- 
cular power.  He  could  not  raise 
his  hand  to  his  head,  alter  his  po- 
sition in  the  bed,  or  even  masticate 
his  food.  For  several  days,  it  could 
barely  be  said  that  he  existed.  He 
could  utter  nothing  more  than  an 
almost  inaudible  whisper,  and  seem- 
ed utterly  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing  around  him.  His  sister,  a 
young  and  very  interesting  woman, 
had  flown  to  his  bedside  immediately 
the  family  were  acquainted  with  his 
illness,  and  had  continued  ever  since 
in  daily  and  nightly  attendance  on 
him,  till  she  herself  seemed  almost 
worn  out.  How  I  loved  her  for  her 
pallid,  exhausted,  anxious,  yet  affec- 
tionate looks !  Had  not  this  illness 
intervened,  she  would  have  been  be- 
fore this  time  married  to  a  rising 
VMIHI/  man  at  the  Bar;  yet  her  devo- 
i«  (1  >Merly  sympathies  attached  her 
to  her  brother's  bedside  without  re- 
pinini;,  and  she  would  never  think  of 
leaving  him.  Her  feelings  may  be 
conceived,  when  it  is  known  that  she 
was  in  a  great  measure  acquainted 


witli  the  cause  of  her  brothw'a  ftutl- 
den  illness;  and  it  was  her  painful 
duty  to  sit  and  listen  to  many  uncon- 
scious disclosures  of  the  moHt  afflict- 
ing nature.  This  latter  circumstance 
furnished  the  first  source  of  uneasi- 
ness to  Mr  Warningham,  on  recover- 
ing the  exercise  of  his  rational  facul- 
ties ;  he  was  excessively  agitated  at 
the  idea  of  his  having  alluded  to,  and 
described,  the  dissipated  and  profli- 
gate scenes  of  his  college  life ;  and 
when  he  had  once  compelled  me  to 
acknowledge,  that  his  sister  and  other 
relations  were  apprised  of  the  events 
which  led  to  his  illness,  he  sunk  into 
moody  silence  for  some  time,  evi- 
dently scourging  himself  with  the 
heaviest  self-reproaches,  and  pre- 
sently exclaimed — "  Well,  Doctor, 
thus  you  see,  has 

'  Even-handed  justice 
Compell'd  the  poison'd  chalice  to  my  lips,' 

and  I  have  drunk  the  foul  draught  to 
the  dregs !  Yet  though  I  would  at 
this  moment  lay  down  half  my  for- 
tune to  blot  from  then-  memories 
what  they  must  have  heard  me  utter, 
I  shall  submit  in  silence  —  I  have 
richly  earned  it — I  now,  however,  bid 
farewell  Tor  ever  to  debauchery — 
profligacy — dissipation,  for  ever." — I 
interrupted  him  by  saying,  I  was  not 
aware,  nor  were  his  relatives,  that 
he  had  been  publicly  distinguished 
as  a  debauchee.  "  Why,  Doctor," 
he  replied, "  possibly  not — there  mar 
be  others  who  have  exposed  them- 
selves more  absurdly  than  I  have — 
who  have  drunk  and  raked  more- 
hut  mine  has  been  the  vile  profligacy 
of  the  heart — the  dissipation  of  the 
feelings.  But  it  shall  cease!  God 
knows  I  never  thoroughly  enjoyed  rt, 
though  it  has  occasioned  me  a  delici- 
ous sort  of  excitement,  which  has  at 
length  nearly  destroyed  me.  I  have 
clambered  out  of  the  scorching  cra- 
ter of  Etna,  scathed,  but  not  consu- 
med. I  will  now  descend  into  the 
tranquil  vales  of  virtue,  and  never, 
never  leave  them  !"  He  wept — for 
he  had  not  yet  recovered  the  tone  or 
masteryof  his  feelings.  These  salutary 


yet  occasioned  him  disquietude  and 
uncertainty;  he  said  he  felt  bound  to 
seek  the  usual  "  satisfaction  "  from 
Captain !  I  and  all  around  him, 
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to  whom  he  hinted  it,  scouted  the 
idea;  and  he  himself  relinquished  it 

ou  hearing  that   Captain  had 

called  often  during  his  illness,  and 
left  many  cards,  with  the  most  anxi- 
ous enquiries  after  his  health;  and 
in  a  day  or  two  had  a  private  inter- 
view with  Mr  Warningham,  when  he 
apologized  in  the  most  prompt  and 
handsome  manner  for  his  violent  con- 
duct, and  expressed  the  liveliest  re- 
grets at  the  serious  consequences 
with  which  it  had  been  attended. 

Mr  Warningham,  to  conclude,  re- 
covered but  slowly ;  and  as  soon  as 
his  weakness  would  admit  of  the 
journey,  removed  to  the  family  house 

in  shire;  from  thence  he  went 

to  the  seaside,  and  staid  there  till  the 
close  of  the  autumn,  reading  philo- 
sophy, and  some  of  the  leading  wri- 
ters on  morals.  He  was  married  in 
October,  and  set  off  for  the  Continent 
in  the  spring.  His  constitution,  how- 
ever, had  received  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  recovered ;  and  two 
years  after,  Mr  Warningham  died  of 
a  decline  at  Genoa. 


THE  BROKEN  HEART. 

There  was  a  large  and  gay  party 
assembled  one  evening,  in  the  me- 
morable month  of  June,  1815,  at  a 
house  in  the  remote  western  suburbs 
of  London.  Throngs  of  handsome 
and  well-dressed  women — a  large  re- 
tinue of  the  leading  men  about  town 
— the  dazzling  light  of  chandeliers 
blazing  like  three  suns  overhead — 
the  charms  of  music  and  dancing — 
together  with  that  tone  of  excite- 
ment then  pervading  society  at  large, 
owing  to  our  successful  continental 
campaigns,  which  maddened  Eng- 
land into  almost  daily  annunciations 
of  victory ; — all  these  circumstances, 
I  say,  combined  to  supply  spirit  to 
every  party.  In  fact,  England  was 
almost  turned  upside  down  with 

universal  feting ! — Mrs ,  the  lady 

whose  party  I  have  just  been  men- 
tioning, was  in  ecstacy  at  the  eclat 
with  which  the  whole  was  going  off, 
and  charmed  with  the  buoyant  ani- 
mation with  which  all  seemed  incli- 
ned to  contribute  their  quota  to  the 
evening's  amusement.  A  young  lady 
of  some  personal  attractions,  most 
amiable  manners,  and  great  accom- 
plishments — particularly  musical— 
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had  been  repeatedly  solicited  to  sit 
down  to  the  piano,  for  the  purpose  of 
favouring  the  company  with  the  fa- 
vourite Scottish  air,  "  The  Banks  of 
Allan  Water"  For  a  long  time,  how- 
ever, she  steadfastly  resisted  i'^!r 
importunities,  on  the  plea  of  low 
spirits.  There  was  evidently  an  air 
of  deep  penaiveness,  if  not  melan- 
choly, about  her,  which  ought  to 
have  corroborated  the  truth  of  the 
plea  she  urged.  She  did  not  seem 
to  gather  excitement  with  the  rest; 
and  rather  endured,  than  shared,  the 
gaieties  of  the  evening.  Of  course, 
the  young  folks  around  her  of  her 
own  sex  whispered  their  suspicions 
that  she  was  in  love ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  was  well  known  by  several 

present,  that  Miss Avas  engaged 

to  a  young  officer  who  had  earned 
considerable  distinction  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaign,  and  to  whom  she 
was  to  be  united  on  his  return  from 
the  continent.  It  need  not  therefore 
be  wondered  at,  that  a  thought  of 
the  various  casualties  to  which  a 
soldier's  life  is  exposed — especially 
a  bold  and  brave  young  soldier,  such 
as  her  intended  had  proved  himself 
— and  the  possibility,  if  not  probabi- 
lity, that  he  might,  alas  !  never 

'•  Return  to  claim  his  blushing  bride" 

— but  be  left  behind  among  the  glo- 
rious throng  of  the  fallen — sufficed 
to  overcast  her  mind  with  gloomy 
anxieties  and  apprehensions.  It  was, 
indeed,  owing  solely  to  the  affec- 
tionate importunities  of  her  relatives, 
that  she  was  prevailed  on  to  be  seen 
in  society  at  all.  Had  her  own  incli- 
nations been  consulted,  she  would 
have  sought  solitude,  where  she 
might,  with  weeping  and  trembling, 
commend  her  hopes  to  the  hands  of 
Him  "  who  seeth  in  secret,"  and 
"  whose  are  the  issues"  of  battle. 
As,  however,  Miss 's  rich  con- 
tralto voice,  and  skilful  powers  of 
accompaniment,  were  much  talked 
of,  the  company  would  listen  to  no 
excuses  or  apologies;  so  the  poor 
girl  was  absolutely  baited  into  sitting 
down  to  the  piano,  when  she  ran 
over  a  few  melancholy  chords  with 
an  air  of  reluctance  and  displacency. 
Her  sympathies  were  soon  excited 
by  the  fine  tones — the  tumultuous 
melody — of  the  keys  she  touched — 
and  she  struck  into  the  soft  and 
soothing  symphony  of  "  The  Banks 
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of  Allan  Water."    The  breathless 

silence  of  the  bystanders — tor  near- 
ly all  the  company  was  thronged 
around — was  at  length  broken  by 
her  voice,  stealing,  "  like  faint  blue 
•rushing  streams,  on  the  delighted 
ears  of  her  auditors,  as  she  com- 
menced singing  that  exquisite  little 
ballad,  with  the  most  touching  pathos 
and  simplicity.  She  had  just  com- 
menced the  verse, 

"  For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her, 
And  a  winning  tongue  had  he  !" 

when,  to  the  surprise  of  every  body 
around  her,  she  suddenly  ceased 
playing  and  singing,  without  remo- 
ving her  hands  from  the  instrument, 
and  gazed  steadfastly  forward  with 
a  vacant  air,  while  the  colour  faded 
from  her  cheeks,  and  left  them  pale 
as  the  lily.  She  continued  thus  for 
some  moments,  to  the  alarm  and 
astonishment  of  the  company — mo- 
tionless, and  apparently  unconscious 
of  any  one's  presence.  Her  elder 
eister,  much  agitated,  stepped  to- 
wards her,  placed  her  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  endeavoured  gently  to 
rouse  her,  and  said  hurriedly, 
"  Anne,  Anne  !  What  now  is  the  mat- 
ter ?" — Miss  made  no  answer; 

but  a  few  moments  after,  without 
moving  her  eyes,  suddenly  burst 
into  a  piercing  shriek !  Consterna- 
tion seized  all  present 

"  Sister — sister ! — Dear  Anne,  are 
you  ill  V  again  enquired  her  trem- 
bling sister,  endeavouring  to  rouse 

her,  but  in  vain.     Miss did  not 

seem  either  to  see  or  hear  her.  Her 
eyes  still  gazed  fixedly  forward,  till 
they  seemed  gradually  to  expand, 
as  it  were,  with  an  expression  of 
glassy  horror.  All  present  seemed 
utterly  confounded,  and  afraid  to 
interfere  with  her.  Whispers  were 
heard,  "  She's  ill — in  a  fit — run  for 
some  water.  Good  God,  how  strange 
— what  a  piercing  shriek,"  &c,  &c. 

At  length  Miss  's  lips  moved. 

She  began  to  mutter  inaudibly ;  but 
by  and  bye  those  immediately  near 
her  could  distinguish  the  words, 
"There! — there  they  are — with  their 
lanterns — Oh !  they  are  looking  out 
for  the  de — a — d  ! — They  turn  over 
the  heaps. — Ah  !— now — no  ! — that 
little  hill  of  slain — see,  see  ! — they 
are  turning  them  over,  one  by  one — 
There  !— THERE  HE  is  ! — Oh,  horror ! 
horror  J  horror  ! — RIGHT  THROUGH 


TIU:  IIKAKT  !"  and  with  a  long  shud- 
dering groan,  --lie  tell  M-nseless  into 
the  arms  of  her  horror-struck  bister. 
Of  course  all  were  in  confusion  and 
dismay — not  a  face  present,  but  was 
blanched  with  aiMtation  and  affright 
on  hearing  the  extraordinary  words 
she  uttered.  With  true  delicacy 
and  propriety  of  feeling,  all  thoM 
wliose  carriages  had  happened  to 
have  already  arrived,  instantly  took 
their  departure,  to  prevent  their  pre- 
sence embarrassing  or  interfering 
with  the  family,  who  were  already 
sufficiently  bewildered.  The  room 
was  soon  thinned  of  all,  except  those 
who  were  immediately  engaged  in 
rendering  their  services  to  the  young 
lady ;  and  a  servant  was  instantly  dis- 
patched, with  a  horse,  for  me.  On  my 
arrival,  I  found  her  in  bed,  (still  at 
the  house  where  the  party  was  given, 
which  was  that  of  the  young  lady's 
sister-in-law.)  She  had  fallen  into  a 
succession  of  swoons  ever  since  she 
had  been  carried  up  from  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  was  perfectly  sense- 
less  when  1  entered  the  bedchamber 
where  she  lay.  She  had  not  spoken 
a  syllable  since  uttering  the  singular 
words  just  related;  and  her  whole 
frame  was  cold  and  rigid — in  fact, 
she  seemed  to  have  received  some 
strange  shock,  which  had  altogether 
paralysed  her.  By  the  use,  how- 
ever, of  strong  stimulants,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  at  length  restoring  her  to 
something  like  consciousness ,  but  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better  for 
her— judging  from  the  event — never 
to  have  woke  again  from  forgetful- 
ness.  She  opened  her  eyes  under 
the  influence  of  the  searching  stimu- 
lants we  applied,  and  stared  vacant- 
ly for  an  instant  on  those  standing 
round  her  bedside.  Her  counte- 
nance, of  an  ashy  hue,  was  damp 
with  clammy  perspiration,  and  she 
lay  perfectly  motionless,  except  when 
her  frame  undulated  with  long  deep- 
drawn  sighs. 

"  Oh,  wretched,  wretched,  wretch- 
ed girl !"  she  murmured  at  length — 
"  why  have  I  lived  till  now?  Why 
did  you  not  suffer  me  to  expire  '•  He 
called  me  to  join  him — I  was  going 
— and  you  will  not  let  me — but  I 
MUST  go— yes,  yes." 

"  Anne — dearest! — Why  do  you 
talk  so?  Charles  is  not  gone— he 
will  return  soon — he  will  indeed" — 
sobbed  her  sister. 
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"  Oh,  never,  never !  You  could 
not  see  what  I  saw,  Jane" — she  shud- 
dered— "  Oh,  it  was  frightful !  How 
they  tumbled  about  the  heaps  of  the 
dead ! — how  they  stripped — oh,  hor- 
ror, horror !" 

"  My   dear   Miss  ,  you  are 

dreaming — raving — indeed  you  are," 
said  I,  holding  her  hand  in  mine— 
"  Come,  come — you  must  not  give 
way  to  such  gloomy,  such  nervous 
fancies — you  must  not  indeed.  You 
are  frightening  your  friends  to  no 
purpose." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  replied, 
looking  me  suddenly  full  in  the  face. 
"  I  tell  you  it  is  true  !  Ah  me,  Charles 
is  dead — I  know  it — I  saw  him  !  Shot 
right  through  the  heart.  They  were 
stripping  him,  when "  And  hea- 
ving three  or  four  short  convulsive 

sobs,  she  again  swooned.    Mrs , 

the  lady  of  the  house,  (the  sister-in- 
law  of  Miss ,  as  I  think  I  have 

mentioned,)  could  endure  the  dis- 
tressing scene  no  longer,  and  was 
carried  out  of  the  room,  fainting,  in 
the  arms  of  her  husband.  With  great 
difficulty,  we  succeeded  in  restoring 
Miss once  more  to  conscious- 
ness ;  but  the  frequency  and  duration 
of  her  relapses  began  seriously  to 
alarm  me.  The  spirit,  being  brought 
so  often  to  the  brink,  might  at  last 
suddenly  flit  off  into  eternity,  with- 
out any  one's  being  aware  of  it.  I,  of 
course,  did  all  that  my  professional 
knowledge  and  experience  suggest- 
ed ;  and,  after  expressing  my  readi- 
ness to  remain  all  night  in  the  house, 
in  the  event  of  any  sudden  alteration 

in  Miss  for  the  worse,  I  took 

my  departure,  promising  to  call  very 
early  in  the  morning.  Before  lea- 
ving, Mr  had  acquainted  me 

with  all  the  particulars  above  rela- 
ted ;  and,  as  I  rode  home,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  the  liveliest  curiosity, 
mingled  with  the  most  intense  sym- 
pathy for  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  to 
see  whether  the  corroborating  event 
would  stamp  the  present  as  one  of 
those  extraordinary  occurrences, 
which  occasionally  "  come  o'er  us 
like  a  summer-cloud,"  astonishing 
and  perplexing  every  one. 

The   next  morning,  about  nine 

o'clock,  I  was  again  at  Miss  's 

bedside.  She  was  nearly  in  the  same 
state  as  that  in  which  I  had  left  her 
the  preceding  evening — only  feebler, 
and  almost  continually  stupified. 


She  seemed,  as  it  were,  stunned  with 
some  severe  but  invisible  stroke. 
She  said  scarcely  any  thing,  but  often 
uttered  a  low,  moaning,  indistinct 
sound,  and  whispered  at  intervals, 
"  Yes — shortly,  Charles,  shortly — to- 
morrow." There  was  no  rousing  her 
by  conversation ;  she  noticed  no  one, 
and  would  answer  no  questions.  I 
suggested  the  propriety  of  calling  in 
additional  medical  assistance;  and, 
in  the  evening,  met  two  eminent  bro- 
ther physicians  in  consultation  at  her 
bedside.  We  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  sinking  rapidly,  and 
that,  unless  some  miracle  intervened 
to  restore  her  energies,  she  would 
continue  with  us  but  a  very  little 
longer.  After  my  brother-physicians 
had  left,  I  returned  to  the  sick-cham- 
ber, and  sat  by  Miss  's  bedside 

for  more  than  an  hour.  My  feelings 
were  much  agitated  at  witnessing 
her  singular  and  affecting  situation. 
There  was  such  a  sweet  and  sorrow- 
ful expression  about  her  pallid  fea- 
tures, deepening,  occasionally,  into 
such  hopelessness  of  heart-broken 
anguish,  as  no  one  could  contemplate 
without  dtep  emotion.  There  was, 
besides,  something  mysterious  and 
awing — something  of  what  in  Scot- 
land is  called  second-sight — in  the 
circumstances  which  had  occasioned 
her  illness. 

"  Gone — gone!"  she  murmured, 
with  closed  eyes,  while  I  was  sitting 
and  gazing  in  silence  on  her,  "  gone 
— and  in  glory !  Ah  !  I  shall  see  the 
young  conqueror — I  shall !  How  he 
will  love  me!  —  Ah!  I  recollect," 
she  continued,  after  a  long  interval, 
"  it  was  the  '  Banks  of  Allan  Water' 
these  cruel  people  made  me  sing— 
and  my  heart  breaking  the  while ! 
—What  was  the  verse  I  was  singing 
when  I  saw" — she  shuddered — "  oh ! 
— this— 

'  For  his  bride  a  soldier  sought  her, 
And  a  winning  tongue  had  he — 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  water 
None  so  gay  as  she  ! 

But  the  summer  grief  had  brought  her, 

And  the  soldier — false  was  he' — 
Oh,  no,  no,  ne v er —  Charles — my  poor 
murdered  Charles  —  never!"  she 
groaned,  and  spoke  no  more  that 
night.  She  continued  utterly  deaf 
to  all  that  was  said  in  the  way  of 
sympathy  or  remonstrance ;  and,  if 
her  lips  moved  at  all,  it  was  only 
to  utter  faintly  some  such  words  as, 
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"  ( )h,  let  me — let  mo  l«ave  in  peace !" 
During  the  two  next  days,  she  con- 
tinued drooping  rapidly.  The  only 
circumstance  about  her  demeanour, 
particularly  noticed,  was,  that  she 
once  moved  her  hands  fora  momeut 
over  the  counterpane,  as  though  she 
were  playing  the  piano — a  sudden 
flush  overspread  her  features — her 
eyes  stared,  as  though  she  were  start- 
led by  the  appearance  of  some  phan- 
tom or  other,  and  she  gasped, "  1  here, 
there  !" — after  which  she  relapsed 
into  her  former  state  of  stupor. 

How  will  it  be  credited,  that  on  the 
fourth  morning  of  Miss  — — 's  illness, 
a  letter  was  received  from  Paris  by 
her  family,  with  a  black  seal,  and 
franked  by  the  noble  colonel  of  the 
regiment  in  which  Charles  — —  had 
servedjCommunicating  the  melancho- 
ly intelligence,  that  the  young  Captain 
had  fallen  towards  the  close  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  for  while  in  the 
act  of  charging  at  the  head  of  his 
corps,  a  French  cavalry  officer  shot 
him  with  his  pistol  right  through  the 
heart !  The  whole  family,  with  all 
their  acquaintance,  were  unutterably 
shocked  at  the  news — almost  petri- 
fied with  amazement  at  the  strange 
corroboration  of  Miss 's  predic- 
tion. How  to  communicate  it  to  the 
poor  sufferer  was  now  a  serious  ques- 
tion, or  whether  to  communicate  it 
at  all  at  present  ?  The  family  at  last, 
considering  that  it  would  be  unjus- 
tifiable in  them  any  longer  to  with- 
hold the  intelligence,  intrusted  the 
painful  duty  to  me.  I  therefore  re- 
paired to  her  bedside  alone,  in  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  let- 
ter had  been  received ;  that  evening 
was  the  last  of  her  life !  I  sat  down 
in  my  usual  place  beside  her,  and 
her  pulse,  countenance,  breathing, 
cold  extremities — together  with  the 
fact,  that  she  had  taken  no  nourish- 
ment whatever  since  she  had  been 
laid  on  her  bed — convinced  me  that 
the  poor  girl's  sufferings  were  soon 
to  terminate.  I  was  at  a  loss  for  a 
length  of  time  how  to  break  the  op- 
pressive silence.  Observing,  how- 
ever, her  fading  eyes  fixed  on  me,  I 
determined,  as  it  were  accidentally, 
to  attract  them  to  the  fatal  letter 
which  I  then  held  in  my  hand.  Af- 
ter a  while  she  observed  it ;  her  eye 
suddenly  settled  on  the  ample  co- 
roneted  seal,  and  the  sight  operated 
something  like  an  electric  shock. 


She  see.med  struggling  to  speak,  but 
in  vain.  I  now  wished  to  Heaven  I 
had  never  agreed  to  undertake  Un- 
duly which  had  been  imposed  upon 
me.  I  opened  the  letter,  and  looking 
steadfastly  at  her,  said,  in  as  sooth- 
ing tones  as  my  agitation  could 
command, — "  My  dear  girl — now, 
don't  be  alarmed,  or  I  shall  not  tell 
you  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you." — 
She  trembled,  and  her  sensibilities 
seemed  suddenly  restored  ;  for  her 
eye  assumed  an  expression  of  alarm- 
ed intelligence^  and  her  lips  moved 
about  like  those  of  a  person  who 
feels  them  *  parched  with  agitation, 
and  endeavours  to  moisten  them. 
"  This  letter  has  been  received  to- 
day from  Paris,"  I  continued;  "  it  is 

from  Colonel  Lord ,  and  brings 

word  that — that— that — "  I  felt  sud- 
denly choked,  and  could  not  bring 
out  the  words. 

"  That  my  Charles  is  DEAD — I  know 
it.  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  •*"  said 

Miss ,  interrupting  me,  with  as 

clear  and  distinct  a  tone  of  voice  as 
she  ever  had  in  her  life.  I  felt  con- 
founded. Had  the  unexpected  opera- 
tion of  the  news  I  brought  been  able  to 
dissolve  the  spell  which  had  wither- 
ed her  mental  energies,  and  afford 
promise  of  her  restoration  to  health  ? 

Has  the  reader  ever  watched  a  can- 
dle which  is  flickering  and  expiring 
in  its  socket,  suddenly  shoot  up  into 
an  instantaneous  brilliance,  ana  then 
be  utterly  extinguished  'r  I  soon  saw 

it  was  thus  with  poor  Miss .  All 

the  expiring  energies  of  her  soul 
were  suddenly  collected  to  receive 
this  corroboration  of  her  vision — if 
such  it  may  be  called — and  then  she 
would, 

"  Like  a  lily  drooping, 
Bow  her  head,  and  die." 

To  return  :  She  begged  me,  in  a  fal- 
tering voice,  to  read  her  all  the  let- 
ter.  She  listened  with  closed  eyes, 
and  made  no  remark,  when  I  had 
concluded.  After  a  long  pause,  I 
exclaimed — "  God  be  praised,  my 

dear  Miss ,  that  you  have  been 

able  to  receive  this  dreadful  news  so 
firmly!" 

"  Doctor,  tell  me,  have  you  no  me- 
dicine that  could  make  me  weep  ': — 
Oh,  give  it,  give  it  me  ;  it  would  re- 
lieve me,  for  I  feel  a  mountain  on 
my  breast — it  is  pressing  me,"  re- 
plied she  feebly,  uttering  the  word* 
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at  long  intervals.  Pressing  her  hand  kissing  the  gentle  sufferer's  cheeks 

in  mine,  I  begged  her  to  be  calm,  and  mouth. 

and  the  oppression  would  soon  dis-  "  Anne  ! — love  ! — darling ! — Don't 

appear.  you  know  me  ?"    She  groaned,  kiss- 

"  Oh — oh — oh,  that  I  could  weep,  ing  her  forehead  repeatedly.  Could 
Doctor  !"  She  whispered  something  I  help  weeping  ?  All  who  had  enter- 
else,  but  inaudibly.  I  put  my  ear  ed  Avere  standing  around  the  bed, 
close  to  her  mouth,  and  distinguish-  sobbing,  and  in  tears.  I  kept  my 
ed  something  like  the  words — "  1  am  fingers  at  the  wrist  of  the  dying  suf- 
— I  am — call  her — hush — "  accom-  ferer ;  but  could  not  feel  whether 
panied  with  a  faint,  fluttering,  gur-  or  not  the  pulse  beat,  which,  how- 
gling  sound.  Alas,  I  too  well  under-  ever,  I  attributed  to  my  own  agita- 
stood  it!  With  much  trepidation  I  tion. 

ordered  the  nurse  to,  summon  the  "Speak — speak — my  darling  Anne! 

family  into  the  room  instantly.    Her  speak  to  me ;  I  am  your  poor  sister 

sister  Jane  was  the  first  that  entered,  Jane!"  sobbed  the  agonized  girl,  con- 

her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  and  tinuing  fondly  kissing  her  sister's 

seemingly  half  suffocated  with  the  cold  lips  and  forehead.     She  sud- 

effort  to  conceal  her  emotions.  denly  started: — exclaimed, "  Oh,  God, 

"  Oh,  my  darling,  precious,  pre-  she's    dead !"   and   sunk    instantly 

cious  sister  Anne !"  she  sobbed,  and  senseless  on  the  floor.     Alas,  alas,  it 

knelt  down  at  the  bedside,  flinging  was  too  true;  my  sweet  and  broken- 

her  arms  round  her  sister's  neck —  hearted  patient  was  no  more ! 


THE  NOVEL — A  SATIRR. 

ONE  night  the  Poet — (for  in  these  dull  times, 

Each  fool  becomes  a  poet  when  he  rhymes) — 

Feasted  his  friend,  yet  gave  no  feast  more  tine 

Than  plain  boil'd  beef,  a  pudding,  and  old  wine. 

In  gentle  converse  pass'd  the  hours  away, 

Kings  mix'd  with  grouse,  and  politics  with  hay ; 

Each  in  soft  chair  luxuriously  reclined, 

Each  pleased  with  each,  and  every  care  resign'd ; 

Strong  and"  more  strong  the  stream  of  friendship  flow'd; 

Bright  and  more  bright  their  wit  and  glances  glow'd, 

Till  the  pleased  Squire  on  many  a  mingled  pile 

Of  tales  and  statutes  cast  approving  smile — 

On  Bowles  and  Blackstone  nx'd  his  softest  looks, 

And,  though  the  scene  was  Suffolk,  talk'd  of  books. 

THE  SQUIRE. 

Thank  Heaven,  which  many  comforts  round  me  placed, 

Gave  health,  ease,  freedom,  and  denied  me  taste — 

No  critic  I,  discerning  or  severe, 

To  find  a  beauty  there,  a  blemish  here ; 

One  equal  rapture  fills  me  as  I  stray 

Through  Scott's  bright  song,  or  Shiel's  uproarious  play— 

I  own  each  fancy  fine,  each  image  just, 

And  read  Leigh  Hunt  himself— without  disgust ! 

POET. 

Ah !  blest  your  fate,  who  thus  a  charm  can  find 
Where  scorn  and  anger  vex  another's  mind; 
Whose  spell-bound  eyes,  with  Oberon's  plant  o'erspread, 
See  sense  or  beauty  in  an  ass's  head ; 
Whose  chemic  mind,  by  reason  uncontroll'd, 
Can  turn  the  dross  of  dulness  into  gold. 
Alas  !  some  demon,  when  /  read,  presides, 
Reveals  each  fault,  and  every  beauty  hides  ; 
Bids  idiot  pathos  in  each  sentence  whine, 
And  vulgar  folly  flaunt  in  every  line. 
YOI«,  xxvm.  NO,  CL*XH.  2  $ 
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Bards  bold  ftnd  true  no  more  on  earth  are  found 
To  stir  our  hearts  "  as  with  a  trumpet's  sound," 
But  loud-tonpund  nonsense  wakes  the  turgid  strain, 
And  impious  weakness  grovels  in  her  train  — 
Creation's  glories  fill  the  soul  of  Ball, 
And  Milton  s  muse  awakes  at  Cox's  call, 
Boeotian  owls  round  hell's  vast  confines  croak, 
And  Satan  dies— o'ercome  by  Gummery's  smoke. 

SQL  IRE. 

These  I  disclaim;  with  scorn  I  turn  away 
From  each  dull  driveller's  sanctimonious  lay, 
Whose  pompous  rhymes  Religion's  self  degrade, 
Make  Prayer  a  farce,  and  Piety  a  trade — 
Yet  surely  genius  in  our  land  is  strong, 
Though  now  no  longer  it  breaks  forth  in  song — 
To  other  themes  our  bards  have  turn'd  their  might; 
And,  lo !  the  Novel  rises  on  the  sight. 

POET. 

Granted,  that  some  remain,  whose  muse  of  fire, 
Though  wing'd  no  longer,  still  escapes  the  mire ; 
Whose  Pegasus  no  more  in  Cloudland  glows, 
But  drags  Life's  chariot  through  the  realm-  of  prose; 
Yet  fiery  still,  scarce  half  subdued  to  earth, 
TIT  ethereal  courser  shews  a  heav'nly  birth. 
But,  lo  !  what  creatures  follow  in  their  track ! 
\Vhat  tottering  limbs  betray  each  long-ear'd  hack ! 
What  hideous  .discord  marks  each  jocund  bray, 
As  with  vain  toil  they  labour  to  be  gay ! 

SQUIRE. 

Oh,  hard  to  please  !  to  wit's  best  flashes  blind ! 
Do  force  and  humour  fail  to  soothe  your  mind  ? 
Does  Fashion's  self  describe  her  glittering  train, 
And  ope  the  secrets  of  her  halls  in  vain  ? 
Can  high-born  damsels  write,  yet  fail  to  please, 
Nor  letter'd  lords  your  critic  rage  appease  ? 
Can  titled  Morgan  unrequited  tell, 
How  princes  talk,  how  wisely,  and  how  well  ? 

POET. 

Titled  indeed!  Miladi  shews  her  skill 
In  wondrous  wit,  and  sense  more  wondrous  still- 
Travels  or  Tales,  whiche'er  engage  her  mind, 
Shew  the  same  spirit  and  deep  thought  combined, 
The  virtuous  wish,  the  pure  and  patriot  heart, 
And  the  meek  woman's  unassuming  part. 
All  these  she  shews;  and  flaunts  before  our  eyes, 
A  thing  to  elevate,  instruct,  surprise, 
The  soul  of  whim,  too  meteor-like  to  fix, 
The  chief  in  fashion,  and  in  politics. 
Yet  strong  suspicions  oft  unbidden  rise, 
That  the  fair  lady  is  more  fair  than  wise, 
That  fancy  still  in  all  her  statements  blends, 
But  revels  chiefly  in  her  list  of  friends, — 
That  the  dear  dukes  of  whom  she  fondly  sings 
Owe  rank  and  title  to  Utopian  kings, — 
That  her  Romances  scarce  her  facts  outdo, 
And  that  her  facts  are  all  Romances  too. — 
And  fashion  ? — Are  there  two  of  all  the  tribe 
Of  would-be  wits,  who  knoio  what  they  describe  ? — 
Lo  !  the  fair  laundress,  perch'd  in  high  St  Giles, 
Paints  to  one  dimple  how  the  Countess  smiles  ; 
While  Prince  and  Peer  their  wit  and  wisdom 
To  pilfering  valet!  housed  in  Rotteurow, 
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Footmen  discharged  draw  statesmen  out  of  place ; 
And  cooks  first  pillage,  and  then  paint  his  Grace. 
And  Love,  young  Love,  thou  universal  theme 
O'er  fashion's  scribblers  first,  last,  best,  supreme  ! 
Whether  in  Grosvenor  Square  thou  takest  thy  rise, 
Where  Weippert's  madd'ning  bow  resistless  flies, 
Or  in  the  country's  sentimental  shades 
Attack'st  patrician  youths  and  noble  maids, 
Thy  fate's  the  same,  unceasing  doom'd  to  stray 
'Mid  ball  and  rout,  drums,  opera,  park,  and  play  ; 
The  scoundrel  friend  deceives,  the  uncle  dies, 
Pure,  happy  scenes  to  bless  each  charmer  rise  j 
And  thou,  immortal  Love  !  so  strong  thy  root, 
Surviv'st  a  duel  and  a  Chancery  suit ! 
Then  flows  such  wealth  as  Lowther  never  knew, 
Then  ope  the  stores  of  Stafford  and  Buccleuch ; 
Then  shirtless  scribes  bestow  whole  counties'  rents, 
Exhaust  the  mint,  and  rob  the  four  per  cents, — 
And  senseless  heroes  thus  our  praise  secure — 
Their  lordships  may  be  fools,  but  shan't  be  poor. 
And  oh !  what  language  marks  each  titled  dame, 
How  high  each  lord  ranks  Lindley  Murray's  fame! 
Indignant  wit  on  prudish  grammar  frowns, 
While  singular  verbs  coquette  with  plural  nouns, 
And  Ton  exults  in  similes  like  these, 
"  As  fine  as  tenpence,"  and  "  as  thick  as  pease." 
Proverbs  from  loveliest  lips  unnumber'd  fly, 
And  Lieven's  self  "  has  other  fish  to  fry." 
Austria's  gay  princess  who  so  blind  as  miss 
In  "  dat,  mi  lor',  mit,  vat,  madear,  and  dis  ?"  * 
Such  foreign  graces  every  heart  must  melt — 
Alas  !  they're  only  foreign  while  they're  spelt. 

SQUIRE. 

What  only  while  they're  spelt  ? — oh  wise  and  sage !'; 
Why,  real  French  fills  half  of  every  page — 

POET. 

And  why  ? — You  can't  suppose  that  English  wives 
Talk  such  a  piebald  babel  all  their  lives ;  ;. 

That  English  daughters  spoil  their  native  grace 
With  grin,  and  exclamation,  and  grimace  ; 
End  with  bad  English  what  worse  French  began, 
And  speak  upon  the  Hamiltonian  plan — 
That  English  sons  in  every  sentence  shew 
Italian,  French,  and  English  in  a  row ; 
Swear  with  Dutch  boors,  or  drink  with  Spanish  friars- 
Poor  polyglott  editions  of  their  sires. 
Believe  it  not ;  pure  English  undefiled, 
Such  as  of  old  was  spoke  when  Wortley  smiled, 
Such  still  is  spoke — and  surely  far  more  dear 
Is  good  plain  English  to  an  English  ear, 
Than  lisp'd-out  phrases  stol'n  from  every  clime, 
And.  strangely  alter' d — to  conceal  the  crime. 

SQUIRE. 

Yet,  without  French,  how  dull  the  page  would  look; 
Must  no  Italics  mark  when  speaks  a  Duke  ? 
Must  peers  and  beauties  flirt  in  common  print ; 
And  no  small  letters  aid  a  statesman's  hint  ? 

POET. 

Yes  !  let  them  write ;  let  cook  and  scullion  serawl  ?   -  -  - 
•  Let  Colburu  or  Minerva  print  them  all !  , 

•  Vid.  The*  Exclusive*." 
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If  lively  Betty  in  her  book  transfer 
To  Lady  Jam"',  what  Thomas  uijjhs  to  /«  /  . 
If  the  old  Earl's  the  nwrhin;ui  in  (lionise, 
And  if  the  l)urhe-s  Dolly's  place  supplies ; 
If  John,  ennobled,  holds  a  high  debatkch, 
And  breaks  the  head  of  Priscian  and  the  watch, 
What  is't  to  me  ?  The  tale's  a  pleasing  tale, 
And  murdering  nature  scarce  deserves  the  jail. 
Flourish  ye  vulgar  dvivellings  of  the  vain, 
The  fill'd  with  folly,  and  the  void  of  brain  .' 
Ye  Tales  of  Ton  shine  on  for  countless  years, 
Proud  of  your  idiot  squires  and  witless  peers  ! 
Tales  of  High  Life,  in  endless  beauty  bloom 
Mirrors  of  grandeur  in  the  butler's  room  ! 
And  ye,  in  servants'  hall  for  aye  be  seen, 
Obscure  Blue  Stockings,  Davenels,  and  D'Erbine  I 
Yet  Sympathy  her  gentle  woes  may  add, 
Where  sorry  authors  made  their  readers  sad  ; 
The  thoughtful  student  well  may  sigh  to  know 
That  mortal  dulness  ever  sank  so  low  ; 
The  pensive  tear  may  innocently  fall 
On  scenes  where  simple  Folly  rules  o'er  all.— 
Not  so,  when  Ribaldry,  'neath  Fiction's  name, 
l(f   Shews  equal  dulness  with  a  deadlier  aim  ; 
Paints  not  Almack's  to  bid  the  kitchen  stare, 
Nor  fills  the  pantry  with  St  James's  air  ; 
But  soars  to  crime,  and  strives  to  gain  the  art, 
To  sap  the  morals,  and  corrupt  the  heart — 
See  where  Ecarte's  prurient  scenes  betray 
The  madd'uing  reign  of  beauty  and  of  play  : 
Seeming  to  guard  against  the  bait  they  throw, 
Seeming  to  hide  what  most  they  mean  to  shew. 
Tempting,  like  Spartan  maids,  by  half  revealing, 
And  tempting  more,  perhaps,  by  half  concealing. 
Where'er  we  move,  some  yielding  beauty  woos, 
Rich  in  the  sensual  graces  of  the  stews  ; 
While  warm  descriptions  every  charm  define, 
And  all  the  brothel  breathes  from  every  line. 
Nor  pass  the  Roue  in  this  list  of  shame, 
Whose  equal  faults  an  equal  scorn  may  claim, — 
Where  Drury  Lane  her  morals  deigns  to  teach, 
And  Covent  Garden  yields  her  flow'rs  of  speech  ; 
Where  heroes,  witty,  graceful,  gay,  polite, 
Act  like  Count  Fathom,  and  like  Egan  write  ;* 
Describe  such  scenes  as  Harriet  might  disgrace, 
Or  call  a  blush  on  pimpled  Hazlitt'a  face  ! 
Ingenious  authors  !  who  so  closely  shape 
Your  course  betwixt  seduction  and  a  rape, 
That  wondering  readers  catch  the  pleasing  hope, 
To  see  your  heroes  dangling  from  a  rope, 
Think  ye  the  "  morals"  ye  drawl  forth  at  last, 
Shall  shield,  like  penitence,  your  actions  past ; 
Even  though  your  rake,  by  one  unchanging  rule, 
Is  tamed  and  married  to  a  flirt  or  fool  : 
Or,  harder  fate,  if  harder  fate  you  know, 
Dies  e'er  his  pen  has  traced  the  last  huge  O  ! !  !f 
Think  ye  two  ribald  volumes  are  forgiven, 
Provided  in  the  third  he  talks  of  heaven  ? 


•  Th.  comparison  here  1,  only  to  the  «•  Mang,"  not  to 

Historiographer  of  the  King.  . : 

f  Th«  Rou£  conclude*  with  thit  very  app  tiling 
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As  if,  dull  rogues !  our  scorn  ye  could  assuage,  OCO 

For  Berkeley's  youth  by  Zachary's  old  age !  ,'[^7]|  }j 
Nature,  which  all  things  righteously  ordains, 
Gives  rascals  malice,  but  denies  them  brains; 
So  to  some  puppy  fill'd  with  fear  and  spite, 
She  gives  the  wish — without  the  power — to  bite ; 
So  to  Sir  Roger,  scarce  released  from  school,* 
She  gives  obsceneness— but  proclaims  him  fool,  tfff 

But  turn  we  now  where  other  scenes  invite, 

Where  sense  and  pathos,  wit  and  mirth,  unite. 

Lo,  in  some  dell,  tar  hid  amidst  the  wild, 

In  virtue's  sunshine,  blooms  the  cottage  child ; 

No  charm  she  borrows  from  appalling  deeds, 

No  spectres  rise,  no  dark-eyed  rival  bleeds ; 

Yet  in  bleak  vale,  lone  moor,  or  heath-clad  hill» 

The  awaken'd  heart  attends  and  loves  her  still. 

And  near  the  poor  man's  couch  what  thoughts  arise 

'Mid  tearful  prayers,  as  yon  grey  Elder  dies ! 

How  rock  and  cliff  resound  the  shepherd's  lays  ! 

How  earth  seems  vocal  with  her  Maker's  praise  ! 

Whether  with  Hannah  Lee  we  wander  slow,        .  ', 

Through  the  thick  midnight  and  the  drifting  snow ; 

Or  with  lone  Margaret  every  pang  endure, 

Which  makes  her  own  pure  heart  more  heavenly  pure ; 

In  smiles  or  tears,  in  storm  or  calm,  we  find, 

How  thrills  the  touch  of  Genius  through  the  mind  ! 

And  Nature  holds  her  sway  as  Lockhart  tells, 

How  dark  the  grief  that  with  the  guilty  dwells  ; 

How  various  passions  through  the  bosom  move, 

Dalton's  high  hope,  and  Ellen's  sinless  love. 

Creative  fancy  gives  a  lovelier  green 

To  Godstowe's  glade ;  and  hallows  all  the  scene 

Where  Love's  low  whisper  sooth'd  their  wildest  fears, 

Till  Joy  grew  voiceless  and  flow'd  forth  in  tears. 

But  wherefore  idly  thus  proceed  to  shew 

Where  wit,  truth,  nature,  mix  in  genial  glow  ? 

Gait's  humorous  pow'r,  Hogg's  tale  to  nature  true, 

And  her  rich  pencil  who  Clan  Albin  drew  ? 

Smith — though  a  model  seems  before  him  still, 

And  all  his  art  seems  imitative  skill, — 

Though  still  the  mimic  in  each  step  he  shews,     Cff 

Like  Davy  "majorin"  in  Bradwardine's  clothes,— 

Smith  yet  has  wit,  has  humour,  fancy,  fire, 

And  what  the  devil  more  can  one  desire  ?  :"»A 

De  Vere  and  t'other  Dromio — nice  Tremaine, 

Well-bred,  good  dressers,  sensible  and  vain ; 

Judges  of  wit,  teas,  books,  and  pantaloons, 

Are  "  spoons"  indeed,  but  then — they're  polish'd  "  spoons." 

Yet  in  this  catalogue  of  glorious  names, 

From  Anastasius  Hope,  to  Darnley  James, 

First,  best  of  all,  oh,  never  be  forgot 

SQUIRE. 

Stop.     Not  a  single  word  of  Walter  Scott. 
I  listen'd  long  impatient  for  a  close, 
But  still  one  name  and  then  another  rose ;  -'"usd  i 
I  sigh'd,  cough'd,  yawn'd,  and  snored  in  very  spite— 
I've  had  a  pleasant  sleep,  and  now — good-night. 


*  This  blockhead  has  published  a  novel  called  Sir  Thomas  Gasteneyv  a  minor  ;  of 
jdi  the  less  that  is  said  the  better. ' 
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EXPIATION. 


MARGARET  BCRXSIDE  was  an  or- 
phan.  Her  parents,  who  had  been 
the  poorest  people  In  the  parish,  had 
died  when  she  was  a  mere  child ;  and 
as  they  had  left  no  near  relatives,  there 
were  few  or  none  to  care  much  about 
the  desolate  creature,  who  might  be 
well  said  to  have  been  left  friendless 
jn  the  world.  True,  that  the  feeling 
of  charity  is  seldom  wholly  wanting 
in  any  heart ;  but  it  is  generally  but 
a  cold  feeling  among  hard-working 
folk,  towards  objects  out  of  the  nar- 
row circle 'of  their  own  family  affec- 
tions, and  selfishness  has  a  ready  and 
strong  excuse  in  necessity.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  sort  of  chance 
in  the  lot  of  the  orphan  offspring  of 
paupers.  OYrsome  the  eye  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  falls  at  the  very  first 
moment  of  their  uttermost  destitu- 
tion— and  their  worst  sorrows,  in- 
stead of  beginning,  terminate  with  the 
tears  shed  over  their  parents'  graves. 
They  are  taken  by  the  hands,  as  soon 
as  their  hands  liave  been  stretched  out 
for  protection,  and  admitted  as  in- 
mates into  households,  whose  doors, 
Lad  their  fathers  and  mothers  been 
alive,  thfiy  would  never  have  darken- 
ed. The  light  ef  comfort  falls  upon 
them  during  the  gloom  of  grief,  and 
attends  them  all  their  days.  Others, 
again.are  overlooked  at  the  first  fall  of 
affliction,  as  if  in  some  unaccountable 
fatality;  the  wretchedness  with  which 
all  have  become  familiar,  no  one  very 
tenderly  pities  ;  and  thus  the  orphan, 
reconciled  herself  to  the  extreme 
hardships  of  her  condition,  lives  on 
uncheered  by  those  sympathies  out 
of  which  grow  both  happiness  and 
virtue,  and  yielding  by  degrees  to 
th,e  constant  pressure  of  her  lot,  be- 
comes poor  in  spirit  as  in  estate,  and 
either  vegetates  like  an  almost 
worthless  weed  that  is  carelessly 
trodden  on  by  every  foot,  or  if  by 
nature  born  a  flower,  in  time  loses 
her  lustre,  and  all  her  days — not 
long — leads  the  life  not  so  much  of  a 
servant,  as  of  a  slave. 

Such,  ttll  she  was  twelve  years  old, 
had  been  the  fate  of  Margaret  Burn- 
.  hide.  Of  u  slender  form  and  weak 
constitution,  she  had  never  been  able 
for  much  work ;  and  thus  from  one 
discontented  and  liarsk  master  and. 


mistress  to  another,  she  had  been 
transferred  from  house  to  house — al- 
ways the  poorest— till  she  came  to  be 
looked  on  as  an  encumbrance  rather 
than  a  help  in  any  family,  and  thought 
hardly  worth  her  bread.  Sad  and 
sickly  she  sat  on  the  braes  herding 
the  kine.  It  was  supposed  that  she 
was  in  a  consumption — and  as  the 
shadow  of  death  seemed  to  lie  on 
the  neglected  creature's  face,  a  feel- 
ing something  like  love  was  awaken- 
ed towards  her  in  the  heart  of  pity, 
for  which  she  shewed  her  gratitude 
by  still  attending  to  all  household 
tasks  with  an  alacrity  beyond  her 
strength.  Few  doubted  that  she  was 
dying — and  it  was  plain  that  she 
thought  so  herself;  for  the  Bible, 
which,  in  her  friendlessness,  she  had 
always  read  more  than  other  child- 
ren, who  were  too  happy  to  reflect 
often  on  the  Word  of  that  Being  from 
whom  their  happiness  flowed,  was 
now,  when  leisure  permitted,  sel- 
dom or  never  out  of  her  hands,  and 
in  lonely  places,  where  there  was 
no  human  ear  to  hearken,  did  the 
dying  girl  often  support  her  heart 
when  quaking  in  natural  fears  of  the 
grave,  by  singing  to  herself  hymns 
and  psalms.  But  her  hour  was 
not  yet  come — though  by  the  inscru- 
table decrees  of  Providence  doomed 
to  be  hideous— and  sad  with  almost 
inexpiable  guilt.  As  for  herself — she 
was  innocent  as  the  linnet  that  sang 
beside  her  in  the  broom,  and  inno- 
cent was  she  to  be  up  to  the  last  throb- 
bings  of  her  religious  heart.  "When 
the  sunshine  fell  on  the  leaves  of  her 
Bible,  the  orphan  seemed  to  see  in 
the  holy  words,  brightening  through 
the  radiance,  assurances  of  forgive- 
ness of  all  her  sins — small  sins  indeed 
—yet  to  her  humble  and  contrite  heart 
exceeding  great — and  to  be  pardon- 
ed only  by  the  intercession  of  Him 
who  died  for  us  on  the  tree.  Often, 
when  clouds  were  in  the  sky,  and 
blackness  covered  the  Book,  Hope 
died  away  from  the  discoloured  page 
—and  the  lonely  creature  wept  and 
sobbed  over  the  doom  denounced  on 
all  who  sin,  and  repent  not — whether 
in  deed  or  in  thought.  And  thus  re- 
ligion became  with  her  an  awful 
thing— till,  in  her  resignation,  «he 
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feared  to  die.  But  look  on  that  flower 
by  the  hill-side  path,  withered,  as  it 
seems,  beyond  the  power  of  sun  and 
air,  and  dew  and  rain,  to  restore  it 
to  the  beauty  of  life.  Next  day,  you 
happen  to  return  to  the  place,  its 
leaves  are  of  a  dazzling  green,  its 
blossoms  of  a  dazzling  crimson,  and 
its  joyful  beauty  is  felt  over  all  the 
wilderness.  So  was  it  with  this  Or- 
phan. Nature,  as  if  kindling  towards 
her  in  sudden  love,  not  only  resto- 
red her  in  a  few  weeks  to  life — but 
to  perfect  health ;  and  erelong  she, 
whom  few  had  looked  at,  and  for 
whom  still  fewer  cared,  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  fairest  girl  in  all  the 
parish — and  the  most  beautiful  of 
any  while  she  continued  to  sit,  as  she 
had  always  done  from  very  child- 
hood, on  the  poor's  form  in  the  lobby 
of  the  kirk.  Such  a  face,  such  a 
figure,  and  such  a  manner,  in  one  so 
poorly  attired,  and  so  meanly  placed, 
attracted  the  eyes  of  the  young  La- 
dies in  the  Patron's  Gallery.  Mar- 
garet Burnside  was  taken  under  their 
especial  protection — sent  for  two 
years  to  a  superior  school,  where  she 
was  taught  all  things  useful  for  per- 
sons in  humble  life — and  while  yet 
scarcely  fifteen,  returning  to  her  na- 
tive parish,  was  appointed  teacher  of 
a  small  school  of  her  own,  to  which 
were  sent  all  the  female  children 
.that  could  be  spared  from  home, 
from  those  of  parents  poor  as  her 
.own  had  been,  up  to  those  of  the 
•farmers  and  small  proprietors,  who 
Jknew  the  blessings  of  a  good  educa- 
tion—and  that  without  it,  the  minis- 
ter may  preach  in  vain.  And  thus 
Margaret  Burnside  grew  and  blos- 
somed like  the  lily  of  the  field — and 
every  eye  blessed  her — and  she  drew 
her  breath  in  gratitude,  piety,  and 
•peace. 

Thus  a  few  happy  and  useful  years 
passed  by — and  it  was  forgotten  by 
all — but  herself — that  Margaret  Burn- 
side  was  an  orphan.  But  to  be  with- 
out one  near  and  dear  blood-relative 
in  all  the  world,  must  often,  even  to 
the  happy  heart  of  youthful  inno- 
cence, be  more  than  a  pensive — 
a  painful  thought ;  and  therefore, 
though  Margaret  Burnside  was  al- 
ways cheerful  among  her  little  scho- 
lars, and  wore  a  sweet  smile  on  her 
Iface,  yet  in  the  retirement  of  her  own 
room  (a  pretty  parlour,  with  a  win- 
dow looking  into  a  flower-garden,) 


and  on  her  walks  among  the  braes, 
her  mien  was  somewhat  melancholy, 
and  her  eyes  wore  that  touching  ex- 
pression, which  seems  doubtfully  to 
denote — neither  joy  nor  sadness — • 
but  a  habit  of  soul  which,  in  its  tran- 
quillity, still  partakes  of  the  mourn- 
ful, as  if  memory  dwelt  often  on 
past  sorrows,  and  hope  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  indulge  in  dreams  of  future 
repose.  That  profound  orphan-feel- 
ing embued  her  whole  character; 
and  sometimes  when  the  young  La- 
dies from  the  Castle  smiled  praises 
upon  her,  she  retired  in  unendura- 
ble gratitude  to  her  chamber — and 
wept. 

Among  the  friends  at  whose  houses 
she  visited  were  the  familyat  Moor- 
side,  the  highest  hill-farm  in  the  pa- 
rish, and  on  which  her  father  had 
been  a  hind.  It  consisted  of  the  mas- 
ter, a  man  whose  head  was  grey,  bis 
son  and  daughter,  and  a  grandcliild, 
her  scholar,  whose  parents  were  dead. 
Gilbert  Adamson  had  long  been  a  wi- 
dower— indeed  his  wife  had  never 
been  in  the  parish,  but  had  died 
abroad.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in 
his  youth  and  prime  of  manhood) 
and  when  he  came  to  settle  at  Moor- 
side,  he  had  been  looked  at  with  no 
very  friendly  eyes ;  for  evil  rumours 
of  his  character  had  preceded  his 
arrival  there— and  in  that  peaceful 
pastoral  parish,  far  removed  from  the 
world's  strife,  suspicions,  without  any 
good  reason  perhaps,  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  morality  and  reli- 
gion of  a  man,  who  had  seen  much 
foreign  service,  and  had  passed  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  the  wars.  !(; 
was  long  before  these  suspicions 
faded  away,  and  with  some  they  still 
existed  in  an  invincible  feeling  of  dis- 
like, or  evenaversion.  But  the  natural 
fierceness  and  ferocity  which,  as  these 
peaceful  dwellers  among  the  hills 
imagined,  had  at  first,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  control  them,  often  dan- 
gerously exhibited  themselves  in  fiery 
outbreaks,  advancing  age  had  gradu- 
ally subdued;  Gilbert  Adamson  had 
grownahard-workingandindustrioue 
man ;  affected,  if  he  followed  it  not  in 
sincerity,  even  an  austerely  religious 
life ;  and  as  he  possessed  more  than 
common  sagacity  and  intelligence,  he 
had  acquired  at  last,  if  not  won,  a 
certain  ascendency  in  the  parish,  evea 
over  many  whose  hearts  never  open- 
ed nor  wanned  towards 
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he  wns  now  an  elder  of  the  kirk — 
and,  as  the  most  unwilling  were  ob- 
liged to  acknowledge,  a  just  steward 
to  the  poor.  His  grey  hairs  were  not 
honoured,  but  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  they  were  respect- 
ed. Many  who  had  doubted  him  be- 
fore came  to  think  they  had  done  him 
injustice,  and  sought  to  wipe  away 
their  fault  by  regarding  Mm  with  es- 
teem, and  shewing  themselves  will- 
ing to  interchange  all  neighbourly 
kindnesses  and  services  with  all  the 
family  at  Moorside.  His  son,  though 
somewhat  wild  and  unsteady,  and 
too  much  addicted  to  the  fascinating 
pastimes  of  flood  and  field,  often  so 
ruinous  to  the  sons  of  labour,  and 
rarely  long  pursued  against  the  law 
without  vitiating  the  whole  charac- 
ter, was  a  favourite  with  all  the 
parish.  Singularly  handsome,  and 
with  manners  above  his  birth,  Ludo- 
vic  was  welcome  wherever  he  went, 
both  with  young  and  old.  No  merry- 
making could  deserve  the  name  with- 
out him,  and  at  all  meetings  for  the 
display  of  feats  of  strength  and  agili- 
ty, far  and  wide,  through  more  coun- 
ties than  one,  he  was  the  champion. 
Nor  had  he  received  a  mean  educa- 
tion. All  that  the  parish  schoolmas- 
ter could  teach  he  knew ;  and  having 
been  the  darling  companion  of  all 
the  gentlemen's  sons  in  the  Manse, 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  had  kept 
pace  with  theirs,  and  from  them  he 
tiad  caught,  too,  unconsciously,  that 
demeanour  so  far  superior  to  what 
could  have  been  expected  from  one 
in  his  bumble  condition,  but  which, 
at  the  same  time,  seemed  so  conge- 
nial with  his  happy  nature,  as  to  oe 
readily  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
its  original  gifts.  Of  his  sister,  Alice, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  she  was 
the  bosom-friend  of  Margaret  Burn- 
side,  and  that  all  who  saw  their 
friendship  felt  that  it  was  just.  The 
small  nan-iit less  grand-daughter  was 
also  dear  to  Margaret — more  than 
perhaps  her  heart  knew,  because 
that,  like  herself,  she  was  an  orphan. 
But  the  creature  was  also  a  merry 
and  a  madcap  child,  and  her  freak- 
ish pranks  and  playful  perverse- 
nesses,  as  she  tossed  her  golden  head 
iu  untameahlc  trlee,  and  wont  dan- 
cing and  singing,  like  a  l.inl  uii  the 
boughs  of  a  tree,  all  day  long,  by 
«oine  strange  sympathies  entirely 
won  the  heart  of  her  who,  throughout 


nil  her  own  childhood,  had  been  fami- 
liar with  eriot',  and  a  lonely  shoddci 
of  tears.  And  thus  did  Margaret  love 
her,  it  might  be  said,  even  with  a  very 
mother's  love.  She  generally  passed 
her  free  Saturday  afternoons  at  Moor- 
side,  and  often  slept  there  all  nL'ht 
with  little  Ann  in  her  bosom.  At  such 
times  Ludovic  was  never  from  home, 
and  many  a  Sabbath  he  walked  with 
her  to  the  kirk — all  the  family  toge- 
ther— and  once  by  themselves  for 
miles  along  the  moor — a  forenoon 
of  perfect  sunshine,  which  returned 
upon  him  in  his  agony  on  his  dying 
day. 

No  one  said,  no  one  thought  that 
Ludovic  and  Margaret  were  lovers — 
nor  were  they,  though  well  worthy 
indeed  of  each  other's  love;  for  the 
orphan's  whole  heart  was  rilled  and 
satisfied  with  a  sense  of  duty,  and  all 
its  affections  were  centred  in  her 
happy  school,  where  all  eyes  blessed 
her,  and  where  she  had  been  placed 
for  the  good  of  all  those  innocent 
creatures,  by  them  who  had  rescued 
her  from  the  penury  that  kills  the 
?»oul,  and  of  whose  gracious  bounty 
«he  every  night  dreamt  in  her  sleep. 
In  her  prayers  she  beseeched  God  to 
bless  them  rather  than  the  wretch  on 
her  knees — their  images,  their  names, 
were  ever  before  her  eyes  and  on 
her  ear ;  and  next  to  that  peace  of 
mind  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing, and  comes  from  the  footstool  of 
God  into  the  humble,  lowly,  and  con- 
trite heart,  was  to  that  orphan,  day 
and  night,  waking  or  asleep,  the  deep 
bliss  of  her  gratitude.  And  thus  Lu- 
dovic to  her  was  a  brother,  and  no 
more ;  a  name  sacred  as  that  of  sister, 
by  which  she  always  called  her  Alice, 
and  was  so  called  in  return.  But  to 
Ludovic,  who  had  a  soul  of  fire,  Mar- 
garet was  dearer  far  than  ever  sister 
was  to  the  brother  whom,  at  the  sa- 
crifice of  her  own  life,  she  might  have 
rescued  from  death.  Go  where  he 
might,  a  phantom  was  at  his  side — 
a  pale  fair  face  for  ever  fixed  its  me- 
lancholy eyes  on  his,  as  if  foreboding 
something  dismal  even  when  they 
faintly  smiled ;  and  once  he  awoke  at 
midnight,  when  all  the  house  were 
asleep,  crying,  with  shrieks,  "  O  God 
of  mercy!  Margaret  is  murdered!" 
Mysterious  passion  of  Love !  that 
darkens  its  own  dreams  of  delight 
with  unimaginable  horrors!  Shall 
*«  call  such  dire  bewilderment  the 
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superstition  of  troubled  fantasy,  or 
the  inspiration  of  the  prophetic  soul ! 
From  what  seemingly  insignificant 
sources — and  by  means  of  what  hum- 
ble instruments — may  this  life's  best 
happiness  be  diffused  over  the  house- 
holds of  industrious  men  !  Here  was 
the  orphan  daughter  of  forgotten  pau- 
pers, both  dead  ere  she  could  speak  ; 
herself,  during  all  her  melancholy 
childhood,  a  pauper  even  more  ensla- 
ved than  ever  they  had  been — one 
of  the  most  neglected  and  unvalued 
of  all  God's  creatures — who,  had  she 
then  died,  would  have  been  buried  in 
some  nettled  nook  of  the  kirkyard, 
nor  her  grave  been  watered  almost  by 
-  one  single  tear — suddenly  brought 
out  from  the  cold  and  cruel  shade  in 
which  she  had  been  withering  away, 
by  the  interposition  of  human  but 
angelic  hands,  into  the  heaven's  most 
gracious  sunshine,  where  all  at  once 
her  beauty  blossomed  like  the  rose. 
She,  who  for  so  many  years  had  been 
even  begrudgingly  fed  on  the  poorest 
and  scantiest  fare,  by  Penury  ungrate- 
ful for  all  her  weak  but  zealous  efforts 
to  please  by  doing  her  best,  in  sick- 
ness and  sorrow,  at  all  her  tasks,  in 

-  or  out  of  doors,  and  in  all  weathers, 
-however  rough  and  severe — was  now 

raised  to  the  rank  of  a  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious  being,  and  pre- 
sided over,  tended,  and  instructed 
many  little  ones,  far  far  happier  in 

-  their  childhood  than  it  had  been  her 
lot  to  be,  and  all  growing  up  beneath 
her  now  untroubled  eyes,  in  inno- 

•  cence,  love,  and  joy  inspired  into 
their  hearts  by  her  their  young  and 
happy  benefactress.     Not  a  human 
dwelling  in  all  the  parish,  that  had 
not  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Marga- 
ret Burnside.     She  taught  them  to 
be  pleasant  in  their  manners,  neat  in 

•  their  persons,  rational  in  their  minds, 
pure  in  their  hearts,  and  industrious 
in  all  their  habits.  Rudeness,  coarse- 
ness, sullenness,  all  angry  fits,  and  all 
idle  dispositions — the  besetting  vices 
and  sins  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
whose  home- education  is  often   so 
miserably,  and   almost   necessarily 
neglected — did  this  sweet  Teacher, 
by  the  divine  influence  of  meekness 
never  ruffled,  and  tenderness  never 
troubled,  in  a  few  months  subdue 
and  overcome — till  her  school-room, 
every  day  in  the  week,  was,  in  its 
cheerfulness,  sacred  as  a  Sabbath, 
and  murmured  from  morn  till  eve 


with  the  hum  of  perpetual  happi- 
ness. The  effects  were  soon  felt  in 
every  house.  All  floors  were  tidier, 
and  order  and  regularity  enlivened 
every  hearth.  It  was  the  pride  of  her 
scholars  to  get  their  own  little  gar- 
dens behind  their  parents'  huts  to 
bloom  like  that  of  the  Brae — and  in 
imitation  of  that  flowery  porch,  to 
train  up  the  pretty  creepers  on  the 
wall.  In  the  kirkyard,  a  smiling 
group  every  Sabbath  forenoon  Wait- 
ed for  her  at  the  gate — and  walked, 
with  her  at  their  head,  into  the  House 
of  God — a  beautiful  procession  to  all 
their  parents'  eyes — one  by  one  drop- 
ping away  into  their  own  seats,  as 
the  band  moved  along  the  little  lobby, 
and  the  minister  sitting  in  the  pulpit 
all  the  while,  looked  solemnly  down 
upon  the  fair  flock — the  shepherd  of 
their  souls ! 

It  was  Sabbath,  but  Margaret  Burn- 
side  was  not  in  the  kirk.  The  con- 
gregation had  risen  to  join  in  prayer, 
when  the  great  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  woman,  apparelled  as 
for  the  house  of  worship,  but  wild 
and  ghastly  in  her  face  and  eyes  as 
a  maniac  hunted  by  evil  spirits,  burst 
in  upon  the  service,  and,  with  up- 
lifted hands,  beseeched  the  man  of 
God  to  forgive  her  irreverent  en- 
trance, for  that  foulest  and  most  un- 
natural murder  had  been  done,  and 
that  her  own  eyeshad  seen  the  corpse 
of  Margaret  Burnside  lying  on  the 
moor  in  a  pool  of  blood !  The  congre- 
gation gave  one  groan,  and  then  an 
outcry  as  if  the  roof  of  the  kirk  had 
been  toppling  over  their  heads.  All 
cheeks  waxed  white,  women  fainted, 
and  the  firmest  heart  quaked  with 
terror  and  pity,  as  once  and  again  the 
affrighted  witness,  in  the  same  words, 
described  the  horrid  spectacle,  and 
then  rushed  out  into  the  open  air, 
followed  by  hundreds,  who,  for 
some  minutes,  had  been  palsy-strick- 
en ;  and  now  the  kirkyard  was  all 
in  a  tumult  round  the  body  of  her 
who  lay  in  a  swoon.  In  the  midst 
of  that  dreadful  ferment,  there  were 
voices  crying  aloud  that  the  poor 
woman  was  mad,  and  that  such  hor- 
ror could  not  be  beneath  the  sun; 
for  such  a  perpetration  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, and  first  heard  of  just  as 
the  prayers  of  his  people  were  about 
to  ascend  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies, 
shocked  belief,  and  doubt  struggled 
with  despair  as  in  the  helpless 
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deriugs  of  »ome  dream  of  blood.  Th« 
crowd  were  at  la-t  prevailed  ou  by 
their  pabtor  to  disperse, aud  nit  down 
ou  the  tomb-stones,  and  water  being 
sprinkled  over  the  i'ace  of  her  who 
Mill  lay  in  that  mortal  swoon,  and  tin- 
air  suffered  to  circulate  freely  round 
her,  she  again  opened  her  glassy  eyes, 
and  raising  herself  on  her  elbow, 
;  mi  the  multitude,  all  gathered 
there  HO  wan  and  bilent,  and  shriek- 
ed out,  "  The  Day  of  Judgment !  The 
Day  of  Judgment '." 

The  aged  minister  raised  her  on 
her  feet,  and  led  her  to  a  grave,  on 
which  she  sat  down,  and  hid  her 
face  ou  his  knees.  "  O  tltat  I  should 
have  lived  to  see  the  day — but  dread- 
ful are  the  decrees  of  the  Most  High 
— and  she  whom  we  all  loved  has 
he. -n  cruelly  murdered!  Carry  me 
with  you,  people,  and  I  will  shew 
you  where  lies  her  corpse." 

"  Where— where  isLudovic  Adam- 
son  r"  cried  a  hoarse  voice  which 
none  there  had  ever  heard  before ; 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  in  one  di- 
rection; but  none  knew  who  had 
spoken,  and  all  again  was  hush.  Then 
all  at  once  a  hundred  voices  repeat- 
ed the  same  words,"  Where — where 
isLudovic  Adamsou  1'"  and  there  was 
no  reply.  Then,  indeed,  was  the 
kirkyard  in  an  aiigry  and  a  wrathful 
ferment,  and  men  looked  far  into 
each  other's  eyes  for  confirmation  of 
their  suspicions.  And  there  was 
whispering  about  things,  that,  though 
in  themselves  light  as  air,  seemed 
now  charged  with  hideous  import  ; 
and  then  arose  sacred  appeals  to 
Heaven's  eternal  justice,  horridly 
mingled  with  oaths  and  curses ;  and 
all  the  crowd,  springing  to  their  feet, 
pronounced,  "  that  no  other  but  he 
could  be  the  murderer." 

It  was  remembered  now,  that  for 
months  past,  Margaret  Bumside  had 
often  looked  melancholy — that  her 
visits  had  been  less  frequent  to  Moor- 
hide— and  one  person  in  the  crowd 
said,  that  a  few  weeks  ago  she  had 
come  upon  them  suddenly  in  a  re- 
tired place,  when  Margaret  was  weep- 
ing bitterly,  and  Ludovic  tossing  his 
anus,  seemingly  in  wrath  and  dis- 
traction. All  agreed  that  of  late  he 
had  led  a  disturbed  and  reckless  life 
— and  that  something  dark  and  sus- 
picious had  hung  about  him,  where- 
ever  he  went,  as  it  he  were  haunted 
.  by  au  evil  conscience.  But  did  nut 


strange  men  sometime*  pass  through 
the  Moor — squalid  mendicants,  rob- 
ber-like from  the  far-off  city — one  )>y 
one,  yet  seemingly  belonging  to  the 
same  gang — with  bludgeons  in  their 
hands — half-naked,  and  often  drunk- 
en iu  their  hunger,  as  at  the  doors 
of  lonesome  houses  they  demanded 
alms,  or  more  like  foot-pads  than 
beggars,  with  stern  gestures,  rising 
up  from  the  ditches  on  the  way-side, 
stopped  the  frightened  women  and 
children  going  upon  errands,  and 
thanklessly  received  pence  from  the 
poor '?  One  of  them  must  have  been 
the  murderer!  But  then,  again,  the 
whole  tide  of  suspicion  would  set  in 
upon  Ludovic — her  lover — for  the 
darker  and  more  dreadful  the  guilt, 
the  more  welcome  is  it  to  the 
of  the  imagination  when  its  waking 
dreams  are  floating  iu  blood  ! 

A  tall  figure  came  forward  from 
the  porch,  and  all  was  silence,  when 
the  congregation  beheld  the  Father  of 
the  suspected  criminal !  He  stood 
.still  as  a  tree  in  a  calm  day, — trunk, 
limbs,  moved  not, — and  his  grey  head 
was  uncovered.  He  then  stretched 
out  his  arm,  not  in  au  imploring,  but 
in  a  commanding  attitude,  and  < 
ed  to  speak;  but  his  white  lips  quiver- 
ed, and  his  tongue  refused  its  office. 
At  last,  almost  fiercely,  he  uttered, 
"  Who  dares  denounce  my  son  ?"  and 
like  the  growling  thunder,  the  crowd 
cried,  "  All — all — he  is  the  murder- 
er!" Some  said  that  the  old  mac 
smiled;  but  it  could  have  been  but 
a  convulsion  of  the  features — out- 
raged nature's  wrung-out  and  writh- 
ing expression  of  disdain,  to  chew 
how  a  father's  love  brooks  the  cruel- 
ty of  foolish  falsehood  and  injustice. 
Men,  women,  and  children — all 
whom  grief  and  horror  had  not  made 
helpless — moved  away  towards  the 
Moor — the  woman  who  had  seen  the 
hii;ht  leading  the  way — for  now  her 
whole  strength  had  returned  to  her, 
and  she  was  drawn  and  driven  by  an 
irresistible  passion  to  look  again  at 
what  had  almost  destroyed  her  judg- 
ment. Now  they  were  miles  from 
the  kirk,  and  over  some  brushwood, 
at  the  edge  of  a  morass  some  distance 
from  the  common  footpath,  crows 
were  seen  diving  and  careerincr  in 
the  air,  and  a  raven  flapping  sudden- 
ly out  of  the  covert,  sailed  away  with 
a  savage  croak  along  a  range  of  dill's. 
The  whole  multitude  stood  stock 
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still  at  that  carrion-sound.  The  guide 
said  shudderingly,  in  a  low  hurried 
voice,  "  See,  see — that  is  her  mantle," 
— and  there  indeed  Margaret  lay,  all 
in  a  heap,  maimed,  mangled,  mur- 
dered, with  a  hundred  gashes.  The 
corpse  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  baked 
in  frost,  and  was  embedded  in  coa- 
gulated blood.  Shreds  and  patches 
of  her  dress,  torn  away  from  her  bo- 
som,bestrewed  thebushes — for  many 
yards  round  about,  there  had  been 
the  trampling  of  feet,  and  a  long  lock 
of  hair  that  had  been  torn  from  her 
temples,  with  the  dews  yet  unmelt- 
ed  on  it,  was  lying  upon  a  plant  of 
broom  a  little  way  from  the  corpse. 
The  first  to  lift  the  body  from  the 
horrid  bed  was  Gilbert  Adamson. 
He  had  been  long  familiar  with  death 
in  all  its  ghastliness,  and  all  had  now 
looked  to  him — forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment that  he  was  the  father  of  the 
murderer — to  perform  the  task  from 
which  they  recoiled  in  horror.  Rest- 
ing on  one  knee,  he  placed  the  corpse 
on  the  other — and  who  could  have 
believed,  that  even  the  most  violent 
and  cruel  death  could  have  wrought 
such  a  change  on  a  face  once  so 
beautiful !  All  was  distortion — and 
terrible  it  was  to  see  the  dim  glazed 
eyes,  fixedly  open,  and  the  orbs  in- 
sensible to  the  strong  sun  that  smote 
her  face  white  as  snow  among  the 
streaks  as  if  left  by  bloody  fingers  ! 
Her  throat  was  all  discoloured — and 
a  silk  handkerchief  twisted  into  a 
cord,  that  had  manifestly  been  used 
in  the  murder,  was  of  a  redder  hue 
than  when  it  had  veiled  her  breast. 
No  one  knows  what  horror  his  eyes 
are  able  to  look  on,  till  they  are  tried. 
A  circle  of  stupified  gazers  was 
drawn  by  a  horrid  fascination  closer 
and  closer  round  the  corpse — and 
women  stood  there  holding  children 
by  the  hands,  and  fainted  not,  but 
observed  the  sight,  and  shuddered 
without  shrieking,  and  stood  there 
all  dumb  as  ghosts.  But  the  body 
was  now  borne  along  by  many  hands 
— at  first  none  knew  in  what  direc- 
tion, till  many  voices  muttered, "  To 
Moorside — to  Moorside" — and  in  an 
hour  it  was  laid  on  the  bed  in  which 
Margaret  Burnside  had  so  often  slept 
witli  her  beloved  little  Ann  in  her 
bosom. 

The  hand  of  some  one  had  thrown 
a  cloth  over  the  corpse.  The  room 
was  filled  with  people-— but  all  then- 


power  and  capacity  of  horror  had  been 
exhausted — and  the  silence  was  now 
almost  like  that  which  attends  a  na- 
tural death,  when  all  the  neighbours 
are  assembled  for  the  funeral.  Alice, 
with  little  Ann  beside  her,  kneeled 
at  the  bed,  nor  feared  to  lean  her 
head  close  to  the  covered  corpse— 
sobbing  out  syllables  that  shewed 
how  passionately  she  prayed — and 
that  she  and  her  little  niece — and, 
oh !  for  that  unhappy  father — were 
delivering  themselves  up  into  the 
hands  of  God.  That  father  knelt  not 
• — neither  did  he  sit  down — nor  move 
—nor  groan — but  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  with  arms  folded  almost 
sternly — and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  sheet,  in  which  there  seemed  to 
be  neither  ruth  nor  dread — but  only 
an  austere  composure,  which,  were 
it  indeed  but  resignation  to  that  dis- 
mal decree  of  Providence,  had  been 
most  sublime — but  who  can  see  into 
the  heart  of  a  man  either  righteous 
or  wicked,  and  know  what  may  be 
passing  there,  breathed  from  the 
gates  of  heaven  or  of  hell ! 

Soon  as  the  body  had  been  found, 
shepherds  and  herdsmen,  fleet  of  foot 
as  the  deer,  had  set  off  to  scour  the 
country  far  and  wide,  hill  and  glen, 
mountain  and  morass,  moor  and  wood, 
for  the  murderer.  If  he  be  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  not  self-plunged  in 
despairing  suicide  into  some  quag- 
mire, he  will  be  found, — for  all  the  po- 
pulation of  many  districts  are  now 
afoot,  and  precipices  are  clomb  till 
now  brushed  but  by  the  falcons.  A 
figure,  like  that  of  a  man,  is  seen  by 
some  of  the  hunters  from  a  hill  top, 
lying  among  the  stones  by  the  side 
of  a  solitary  loch.  They  separate, 
and  descend  upon  him,  and  then  ga- 
thering in,  they  behold  the  man  whom 
they  seek,  Ludovic  Adamson,  the 
mui'derer. 

His  face  is  pale  and  haggard — yet 
flushed  as  if  by  a  fever  centred  in  his 
heart.  That  is  no  dress  fit  for  the  Sab- 
bath-day— soiled  and  savage-looking 
• — and  giving  to  the  eyes  that  search 
an  assurance  of  guilt.  He  starts  to 
his  feet,  as  they  think,  like  some  wild 
beast  surprised  in  his  lair,  and  ga- 
thering itself  up  to  fight  or  fly.  But — 
strange  enormity — a  Bible  is  in  his 
hand  !  And  the  shepherd  who  first 
seized  him,  taking  the  book  out  of  his 
grasp,  looks  into  the  page,  and  reads, 
"  Whoever  sheddeth  man's  bteod,  by 
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man  shall  his  blood  be  surely  shed." 
On  a  leaf  is  written,  In  her  own  well- 
known  hand,  "  The  gift  of  Margaret 
Burntiidf !"  Not  a  word  is  said  by 
his  caj)tors — they  offer  no  needless 
A  iolence — no  indignities — but  an- 
Mver  all  enquiries  or  surprise  and  as- 
tonMiraent  (O !  can  one  so  young  be 
BO  hardened  in  wickedness  !)  by  a 
stern  silence,  and  upbraiding  eyes, 
that  like  daggers  must  stab  his  heart. 
At  last  he  walks  doggedly  and  sul- 
lenly along,  and  refuses  to  speak — 
yet  his  tread  is  firm — there  is  no 
want  of  composure  in  his  face — now 
that  the  first  passion  of  fear  or  anger 
has  left  it ;  and  now  that  they  have 
the  murderer  in  their  clutch,  some 
begin  almost  to  pity  him,  and  others 
to  believe,  or  at  least  to  hope,  that 
he  may  be  innocent.  As  yet  they 
have  said  not  a  word  of  the  crime  of 
which  they  accuse  him — but  let  him 
try  to  master  the  expression  of  his 
roice  and  his  eyes  as  he  may,  guilt  is 
in  those  stealthy  glances — guilt  is  in 
those  reckless  tones — And  why  does 
he  seek  to  hide  his  right  hand  in  his 
bosom  ? — And  whatever  he  may  af- 
fect to  say — they  ask  him  not — most 
certainly  that  stain  on  his  shirt-col- 
lar is  blood.  But  now  they  are  at 
Moorside. 

There  is  still  a  great  crowd  all 
round  about  the  house — in  the  gar- 
den— and  at  the  door — and  a  trou- 
bled cry  announces  that  the  crimi- 
nal has  been  taken,  and  is  close  at 
hand.  His  father  meets  him  at  the 
gate — and,  kneeling  down,  holds  up 
his  clasped  hands,  and  says,  "  My 
son,  if  thou  art  guilty,  confess,  and 
die."  The  criminal  angrily  waves 
his  father  aside,  and  walks  towards 
the  door.  "  Fools  1  fools !  what  mean 
ye  by  this  ?  What  crimehas  been  com- 
mitted ?  And  how  dare  ye  to  think 
me  the  criminal  ?  Am  I  like  a  mur- 
derer?"— "  We  never  spoketo  him  of 
the  murder — we  never  spoke  to  him 
of  the  murder!"  cried  one  of  tin- 
men who  now  held  him  by  the  arm  ; 
and  all  assembled  then  exclaimed, 
"  Guilty,  guilty— that  one  word  will 
hang  him  !  O,  pity,  pity,  for  hi>  fa- 
ther and  poor  sister — this  will  break 
their  heart>  .'"  Appalled,  yet  firm  of 
foot,  the  prisoner  forced  his  way  in- 
to tin-  house;  and  turning,  in  his 
ronfusion,  into  the  chamber  on  the 
left,  (here  he  beheld  the  corpse  of 
the  murdered  on  the  bed— for  the 
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aheet  had  been  removed—;;-  \ 
laid  out,  and  disfigured  and  deforni- 
ed  just  as  she  had  been  found  on  the 
moor,  in  the  same  misshapen  heap  of 
death  !  One  long  insane  glare — one 
shriek,  as  if  all  his  heartstrin 
once  had  burst — and  then  down  fell 
the  strong  man  on  the  floor  like  lead. 
One  trial  was  past  which  no  human 
hardihood  could  endure — another, 
and  yet  another,  awaits  him — but 
these  he  will  bear  as  the  guilty 
brave  have  often  borne  them,  and  the 
mostsearching  eye  shall  not  eee  him 
quail  at  the  bar  or  on  the  scaffold. 

They  lifted  the  stricken  wretch 
from  the  floor,  placed  him  in  a  chair, 
and  held  him  upright,  till  he  should 
revive  from  the  fit.  And  he  soon  did 
revive ;  for  health  flowed  in  all  his 
veins,  and  he  had  the  strength  of  a 
giant.  But  when  his  senses  return- 
ed, there  was  none  to  pity  him ;  for 
the  shock  had  given  an  expression 
of  guilty  horror  to  all  his  looks,  and, 
like  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep  under 
the  temptation  of  some  dreadful 
dream,  he  moved  with  fixed  eyes  to- 
wards the  bed,  and  looking  at  the 
corpse,  gobbled  in  hideous  laughter, 
ana  then-  wept  and  tore  his  hair  like 
a  distracted  woman  or  a  child.  Then 
he  stooped  down  as  he  would  kiss 
the  face,  but  staggered  back,  and,  co- 
vering his  eyes  with  his  hands,  utter- 
ed such  a  groan  as  is  sometimes  heard 
rending  the  sinner's  breast  when 
the  avenging  Furies  are  upon  him 
in  his  dreams.  All  who  heard  it  felt 
that  he  was  guilty — and  there  was  a 
fierce  cry  through  the  room  of,  "Make 
him  touch  the  body,  and  if  he  be  the 
murderer,  it  will  bleed!" — "  Fear 
not,  Ludovic,  to  touch  it,  my  boy," — 
said  his  father;  "  bleed  afresh  it  will 
not,  for  thou  art  innocent;  and  sa- 
vage though  now  they  be,  who  once 
were  proud  to  be  thy  friends,  even 
they  will  believe  thee  guiltless  when 
the  corpse  refuses  to  bear  witness 
against  thee — and  not  a  drop  leaves 
its  quiet  heart .'"  But  his  son  spake 
not  a  word,  nor  did  he  seem  to  know 
that  his  father  had  spoken,  but  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  led  passively  to- 
wards the  bed.  One  of  the  bystand- 
ers took  his  hand  and  placed  it  on 
the  naked  breast,  when  out  of  the  cor- 
ners of  the  teeth-clenched  mouth, 
and  out  of  the  swollen  nostrils,  two 
or  three  blood-drops  visibly  oox«d 
—and  a  sort  of  shrieking  shout  d«» 
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clared  the  sacred  faith  of  all  the 
crowd  in  the  dreadful  ordeal. 
"  What  body  is  this?  'tis  all  over 
blood!"  said  the  prisoner,  looking 
with  an  idiot  vacancy  on  the  faces 
that  surrounded  him.  But  now  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  entered  the 
room,  along  with  some  officers  of 
justice — and  he  was  spared  any  far- 
ther shocks  from  that  old  saving  su- 
perstition. His  wrists  soon  after 
were  manacled.  These  were  all  the 
words  he  had  uttered  since  he  re- 
covered from  the  fit — and  he  seemed 
now  in  a  state  of  stupor. 

Ludovic  Adamson,  after  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  who  crowded 
against  him  from  many  unexpected 
quarters,  was  committed  that  very 
Sabbath  night  to  prison  on  a  charge 
of  murder.  On  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing, the  remains  of  Margaret  Burn- 
side  were  interred.  All  the  parish 
were  at  the  funeral.  In  Scotland  it  is 
not  customary  for  females  to  join  in 
the  last  simple  ceremonies  of  death. 
But  in  this  case  they  did ;  and  all  her 
scholars,  in  the  same  white  dresses 
in  which  they  used  to  walk  with  her 
at  their  head  into  the  kirk  on  Sab- 
baths, followed  the  bier.  Alice  and 
little  Ann  were  there,  nearest  the 
coffin,  and  the  father  of  him  who  had 
wrought  all  this  woe  was  one  of  its 
supporters.  The  head  of  the  mur- 
dered girl  rested,  it  might  be  said, 
on  his  shoulder — but  none  can  know 
the  strength  which  God  gives  to  his 
servants — and  all  present  felt  for  him 
as  he  walked  steadily  under  that  dis- 
mal burden,  a  pity,  and  even  an  af- 
fection, which  they  had  been  unable 
to  yield  to  him  ere  he  had  been  so 
sorely  tried.  The  Ladies  from  the 
Castle  were  among  the  other  mourn- 
ers, and  stood  by  the  open  grave. 
A  sunnier  day  had  never  shone  from 
heaven,  and  that  very  grave  itself  par- 
took of  the  brightness,  as  the  coffin, 
with  the  gilt  letters — "  Margaret 
Burnside — Aged  1 8" — was  let  down, 
and  in  the  darkness  below  disappear- 
ed. No  flowers  were  sprinkled  there 
— nor  afterwards  planted.on  the  turf 
— vain  offerings  of  unavailing  sorrou- ! 
But  in  that  nook — beside  the  bodies 
of  her  poor  parents — she  was  left  for 
the  grass  to  grow  over  her,  as  over 
the  other  humble  dead — and  nothing 
but  the  very  simplest  headstone  was 
tolaced  there,  with  a  sentence  from 
Scripture  below  th«  name.  There 


was  less  weeping,  less  sobbing,  than 
at  many  other  funerals ;  for  as  sure 
as  Mercy  ruled  the  skies,  all  belie- 
ved that  she  was  there — all  knew  it, 
just  as  if  the  gates"of  heaven  had 
opened  and  shewed  her  a  white- 
robed  spirit  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne.  And  why  should  any  rueful 
lamentation  have  been  wailed  over 
the  senseless  dust !  But  on  the  way 
home  over  the  hills,  and  in  the  hush 
of  eveningbeside  their  hearths,and  in 
the  stillness  of  night  on  their  beds — 
all — young  and  old — all  did  nothing 
but  weep ! 

For  Aveeks — such  was  the  pity,  grief, 
and  awe  inspired  by  this  portentous 
crime  and  lamentable  calamity,  that 
all  the  domestic  ongoings  in  all  the 
houses  far  and  wide,  were  melancho- 
ly and  mournful,  as  if  the  country  had 
been  fearing  a  visitation  of  the  plague. 
Sin,  it  was  felt,  had  brought  not  only 
sorrow  on  the  parish,  but  shame 
that  ages  would  not  wipe  away ;  and 
strangers,  as  they  travelled  through 
the  moor,  would  point  the  place 
where  the  foulest  murder  had  been 
committed  in  all  the  annals  of  crime. 
As  for  the  family  at  Moorside — the 
daughter  had  their  boundless  com- 
passion— though  no  eye  had  seen 
her  since  the  funeral ;  but  people,  in 
speaking  of  the  father,  would  still 
shake  their  heads,  and  put  their  fin- 
gers to  their  lips,  and  say  to  one 
another  in  whispers,  that  Gilbert 
Adamson  had  once  been  a  bold,  bad 
man — that  his  religion,  in  spite  of  all 
his  repulsive  austerity,  wore  not  the 
aspect  of  truth — and  that  had  he 
held  a  stricter  and  a  stronger  hand 
on  the  errors  of  his  misguided  son, 
this  foul  deed  had  not  beeu  perpe- 
trated, nor  that  wretched  sinner's 
soul  given  to  perdition.  Yet  others 
had  gentler  and  humaner  thoughts. 
They  remembered  him  walking  along 
God-supported  beneath  the  bier— 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  grave — and 
feared  to  look  on^that  head — former- 
ly grizzled,  jbut  now  quite  grey — 
when  on  theavery  first  Sabbath  after 
the  murder  he  took  his  place  in  the 
elder's  seat — and  was  able  to  stand 
up  along  with  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation, ^when^the  minister  prayed  for 
peace  to  his  soul,  and  hoped  for  tiie 
deliverance  out^of  jeopardy^of  him 
now  lying  in  bonds.  A  low  Amen 
went  all  round  the  kirk  at  these 
words— for  the  most  hopeless  called 
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to  mind  that  maxim  of  lair,  equity, 
and  justice — that  every  man  under 
accusation  of  crime  should  be  held 
innocent  till  In-  is  proved  t<>  be  truilty. 
Nay,  a  human  tribunal  might  con- 
demn him,  and  yet  might  he  stand 
acquitted  before  the  tribunal  of  God. 
There  were  various  accounts  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  prisoner.  Some 
said  that  he  was  desperately  harden- 
ed— others,  sunk  in  sullen  apathy 
and  indifference — and  one  or  two 
persons  belonging  to  the  parish  who 
had  seen  him,  declared  that  he  seem- 
ed to  care  not  for  himself,  but  to  be 
plunged  in  profound  melancholy  for 
the  fate  of  Margaret  Burnside,  whose 
name  he  voluntarily  mentioned,  and 
then  bowed  his  head  on  his  knees 
and  wept.  His  guilt  he  neither  ad- 
mitted at  that  inter  view,nor  denied— 
but  he  confessed  that  some  circum- 
stances bore  hard  against  him — and 
that  he  was  prepared  for  the  event 
of  his  trial — condemnation  and  death. 
"  But  if  you  are  not  guilty,  Ludovic, 
who  can  be  the  murderer  ?  Not  the 
slightest  shade  of  suspicion  has  fall- 
en on  any  other  person — and  did  not, 

alas  !  the  body  bleed  when" The 

unhappy  wretch  sprang  up  from  the 
bed,  it  was  said,  at  these  words,  and 
hurried  like  a  madman  back  and 
forward  along  the  stone-floor  of  his 
cell.  "  Yea — yea,"  at  last  ho  cried, 
"  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  my  Mar- 
garet did  indeed  bleed,  when  they 
pressed  down  my  hand  on  her  cold 
bosom.  It  is  God's  truth  !" — "  God's 
truth  ?"— "  Yes— God's  truth.  I  saw 
one  drop,  and  then  another,  trickle 
towards  me — and  I  prayed  to  our  Sa- 
viour to  wipe  them  off  before  other 
eyes  might  behold  the  dreadful  wit- 
nesses against  me — but  at  that  hour 
Heaven  was  most  unmerciful — for 
those  two  small  drops — as  all  of  you 
saw — soon  became  a  very  stream — 
and  all  her  face,  neck,  and  breast 
— you  saw  it  as  well  as  I  miserable 
— were  at  last  drenched  in  blood. 
Then  I  may  have  confessed  that  I 
was  guilty— did  I,  or  did  I  not,  con- 
fess it ':  Tell  me — for  I  remember 
nothing  distinctly  ;— but  if  I  did— 
the  judgment  of  offended  Heaven, 
then  punishing  me  for  my  sins,  had 
made  me  worse  than  mad— and  so 
had  all  your  abhorrent  eyes — and, 
men,  if  I  did  confess,  it  was  the 
cruelty  of  God  that  drove  me  to  it— 
and  your  cmelty — which  was  great 


—for  no  pity  had  any  one  for  me  that 
day,  though  Marimret  Burniide  lay 
before  me  a  murdered  corpse — and 
a  hoarse  whisper  came  to  my  car 
urging  me  to  confess — I  well  believe 
from  no  human  lips,  but  from  the 
Father  of  Lies,  who,  at  that  hour,  was 
suffered  to  leave  the  pit  to  ensnare 
my  soul."  Such  was  said  to  have 
been  the  main  sense  of  what  he  ut- 
tered in  the  presence  of  two  or  three 
who  had  formerly  been  among  his 
most  intimate  friends,  and  who  knew 
not,  on  leaving  his  cell  and  coming 
into  the  open  air,  whether  to  think 
him  innocent  or  guilty.  As  long  as 
they  thought  they  saw  hh  eyes  re- 
garding them,  and  that  they  heard  his 
voice  speaking,  they  believed  him  in- 
nocent— but  when  the  expression  of 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  of  the  look 
of  his  eyes — which  they  had  felt  be- 
longed to  innocence  —  died  away 
from  their  memory  —  then  arose 
against  him  the  strong,  strange  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  which — wise- 
ly or  unwisely — lawyers  and  judges 
have  said  cannot  lie — and  then,  in 
their  hearts,  one  and  all  of  them  pro- 
nounced him  guilty. 

But  had  not  his  "father  often  visit- 
ed the  prisoner's  cell  ?  Once — and 
once  only — for  in  obedience  to  his 
son's  passionate  prayer,  beseeching 
him — if  there  were  any  mercy  left 
either  on  earth  or  heaven — never 
more  to  enter  that  dungeon,  the  mi- 
serable parent  had  not  again  entered 
the  prison — but  he  had  been  Keen  one 
morning  at  dawn,  by  one  who  knew 
his  person,  walking  round  and  round 
the  walls,  staring  up  at  the  black 
building  in  distraction,  especially  at 
one  small  grated  window  in  the  north 
tower — and  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  had  been  pacing  his  rounds  there 
during  all  the  night.  Nobody  could 
conjecture,  however  dimly,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  his  banishment 
from  his  son's  cell.  Gilbert  Adam- 
son,  so  stern  to  others,  even  to  his 
own  only  daughter,  had  been  always 
but  too  indulgent  to  Lis  Ludovii- — 
and  had  that  lost  wretch's  guilt,  so 
exceeding  great,  changed  Ins  heart 
into  stone,  and  made  the  sLrlit  of  his 
old  father's  grey  hairs  hateful  to  his 
eyes  ?  But  then  the  jailor,  who  had 
heard  him  imploring— beseeching — 
commanding  his  father  to  remain  till 
after  the  trial  at  Moomde,  said,  that 
all  'tti«  while  the  prisoner 
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and  wept  like  a  child— and  that  when 
he  unlocked  the  door  of  the  cell,  to 
let  the  old  man  out,  it  was  a  hard 
thing  to  tear  away  the  arms  and 
hands  of  Ludovic  from  his  knees, 
while  the  father  sat  like  a  stone- 
image  on  the  bed,  and  kept  his  teai'- 
less  eyes  fixed  sternly  upon  the  wall, 
as  if  not  a  soul  had  been  present,  and 
he  himself  had  been  a  criminal  con- 
demned next  day  to  die. 

The  father  had  obeyed,  religiously, 
that  miserable  injunction,  and  from 
religion  it  seemed  that  he  had  found 
comfort.  For  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
he  was  at  the  kirk — he  stood,  as  he 
had  been  wont  to  do  for  years,  at  the 
poor's-plate,and  returned  grave  salu- 
tations to  those  who  dropt  their  mite 
into  the  small  sacred  treasury — his 
eves  calmly,  and  even  critically,  re- 
garded the  pastor  during  prayer  and 
sermon — and  his  deep  bass  voice 
was  heard,  as  usual,  through  all  the 
house  of  God,  in  the  Psalms.  On 
week-days,  he  was  seen  by  passers- 
by  to  drive  his  Upcks  a-field,  and  to 
overlook  his  sheep  on  the  hill  pas- 
tures, or  in  the  pinfold;  and  as  it 
was  still  spring,  and  seed-time  had 
been  late  this  season,  he  was  obser- 
ved holding  the  plough,  as  of  yore — 
nor  had  his  skill  deserted  him — for 
the  fuiTows  were  as  straight  as  if 
drawn  by  a  rule  on  paper — and  soon 
bright  and  beautiful  was  the  braird 
on  all  the  low  lands  of  his  farm.  The 
Comforter  was  with  him,  and,  sorely 
as  he  had  been  tried,  his  heart  was 
not  yet  wholly  broken,  and  it  was 
believed  that,  for  years,  he  might  out- 
live the  blow  that  at  first  had  seemed 
more  than  a  mortal  man  might  bear 
and  be !  Yet  that  his  woe,  though 
hidden,  was  dismal,  all  erelong  knew, 
from  certain  tokens  that  intrenched 
his  face — cheeks  shrunk  and  fallen, 
brow  not  so  much  furrowed  as  scar- 
red, eyes  quenched,  hair  thinner  and 
thinner  far,  as  if  he  himself  had  torn 
it  away  in  handfuls  during  the  soli- 
tude of  midnight — and  now  absolute- 
ly as  white  as  snow;  and  over  the 
whole  man  an  indescribable  ancient- 
ness  far  beyond  his  years — though 
they  were  many,  and  most  of  them 
had  been  passed  in  torrid  climes — • 
all  shewed  how  grief  has  its  ago- 
nies as  destructive  as  those  of  guilt, 
and  those  the  most  wasting  when 
they  work  in  the  heart,  and  in  the 
brain,  unrelieved  by  the  shedding  of 


one  single  tear— when  the  very  soul 
turns  dry  as  dust,  and  life  is  impri- 
soned, rather  than  mingled,  in  the 
decaying — the  mouldering  frame  ! 

The  Day  of  Trial  came,  and  all  la- 
bour was  suspended  in  the  parish,  aa 
if  it  had  been  a  mourning  fast.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  from  this  remote  dis- 
trict poured  into  the  circuit  town, 
and  besieged  the  court-house.  Horse- 
men were  in  readiness,  soon  as  the 
verdict  should  be  returned,  to  carry 
the  intelligence — of  life  or  death — to 
all  those  glens.  A  few  words  will  suf- 
fice to  tell  the  trial,  the  nature  of  the 
evidence,  and  its  issue.  The  prison- 
er, who  stood  at  the  bar,  in  black,  ap- 
peared— though  miserably  changed 
from  a  man  of  great  muscular  power 
and  activity,  a  magnificent  man,  into 
a  tall  thin  shadow — perfectly  unap- 
palled ;  but  in  a  face  so  white,  and 
wasted,  and  woe-begone,  the  most 
profound  physiognomist  could  read 
not  one  faintest  symptom  either  of 
hope  or  fear,  trembling  or  trust, 
guilt  or  innocence.  He  hardly  seem- 
ed to  belong  to  this  world,  and  stood 
fearfully  and  ghastlily  conspicuous 
between  the  officers  of  justice,  above 
all  the  crowd  that  devoured  him  with 
their  eyes,  all  leaning  towards  the  bar 
to  catch  the  first  sound  of  his  voice, 
when  to  the  indictment  he  should 
plead  "  Not  Guilty."  These  words  he 
did  utter,  in  a  hollow  voice  altoge- 
ther passionless,  and  then  was  suffer-' 
ed  to  sit  down,  which  he  did  in  a  man-v 
tier  destitute  of  all  emotion.  During- 
all  the  many  long  hours  of  his  trial, 
he  never  moved  head,  limbs,  or  body, 
except  once,  when  he  drank  some  wa- 
ter, which  he  had  not  asked  for,  but 
which  Avas  given  to  him  by  a  friend. 
The  evidence  was  entirely  circum- 
stantial, and  consisted  of  a  few  damn- 
ing facts,  and  of  many  of  the  very 
slightest  sort,  which,  taken  singly, 
seemed  to  mean  nothing,  but  which; 
when  considered  all  together,  seem- 
ed to  mean  something  against  him — ; 
how  much  or  how  little,  there  were 
among  the  agitated  audience  many 
differing  opinions.  But  slight  as  they 
were,  either  singly  or  together,  they 
told  fearfully  against  the  prisoner, 
when  connected  with  the  fatal  few 
which  no  ingenuity  could  ever  ex- 

Slain  away;    and  though  ingenuity 
id  all  it  could  do,  when  wielded  by 
eloquence  of  the  highest  order — ana 
a*  the  prisoner's  counsel  sat  down, 
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the  court,  ami  a  communication  of 
looks  ami  whisks,  that  MM.- mod  to 
denote  that  then-  were  hopes  of  his 
acquittal — yet,  if  such  hope*  there 
wen1,  they  wen-  deadened  by  the 
calm,  clear,  logical  address  to  the 
jury  by  tin;  counsel  for  the  crown, 
and  destroyed  bv  the  judge's  charge, 
which  amounted  almost  to  a  demon- 
stration of  guilt,  and  concluded  with 
a  confession  due  to  his  oath  and  con- 
science,  that  he  saw  not  how  the 
jury  could  do  their  duty  to  their 
Creator,  and  their  fellow-creatures, 
but  by  returning  one  verdict.  They 
retired  to  consider  it;  and  during 
a  deathlike  silence,  all  eyes  were 
bent  on  a  deathlike  Image. 
.  It  had  appeared  in  evidence,  that 
the  murder  had  been  committed — 
at  least  all  the  gashes  inflicted — for 
there  were  also  finger-marks  of  stran- 
gulation— with  a  bill-hook,  such  as 
foresters  use  in  lopping  trees — and 
several  witnesses  swore  that  the 
bill-hook  which  was  shewn  them, 
stained  with  blood,  and  with  hair 
sticking  on  the  haft—- belonged  to 
Ludovic  A  damson.  It  was  also  given 
in  evidence — though  some  doubts 
rested  on  the  nature  of  the  precise 
words — that  on  that  day,  in  the  room 
with  the  corpse,  he  had  given  a  wild 
and  incoherent  denial  to  the  ques- 
tion then  put  to  him  in  the  din, 
"  What  he  had  done  with  the  bill- 
hook ?"  Nobody  had  seen  it  in  his 
possession  since  the  spring  before — 
but  it  had  been  found,  after  several 
weeks'  search,  in  a  hag  in  the  moss, 
in  the  direction  that  he  would  have 
most  probably  taken — had  he  been 
the  murderer — when  flying  from  the 
spot  to  the  loch  where  he  was  sei- 
zed. The  shoes  which  he  had  on 
wheii  taken,  fitted  the  foot-marks  on 
the  ground,  not  far  from  the  place  of 
the  murder,  but  not  so  perfectly  as 
another  pah-  which  were  found  in 
the  house.  But  that  other  pair,  it 
was  proved,  belonged  to  the  old  man ; 
and  therefore  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  foot-marks  and  the  pri- 
soner's shoes,  though  not  perfect, 
was  a  circumstance  of  much  suspi- 
cion. But  a  far  stronger  fact,  in  this 
part  of  the  evidence,  was  sworn  to 
against  the  prisoner.  Though  there 
was  no  blood  on  his  shoes— when 
apprehended  his  legs  were  bare — 
though  that  circumstance,  *trang«  a* 


till  he  was  on  tlk.-  way  to  prison  !  Ilin 
stockings  had  been  next  day  luuud 
lying  on  the  sward,  m  ar  the  shore 
of  the  loch,  manifestly  after  having 
been  washed  and  laid  out  to  dry  in 
the  -mi.  At  mention  of  this  circum- 
stance a  cold  shudder  ran  through 
the  court ;  but  neither  that,  nor 
indeed  any  other  circumstance  iu 
all  the  evidence  —  not  e\en  the 
account  of  the  appearance  which 
the  murdered  body  exhibited  when 
found  on  the  moor,  or  when  af- 
terwards laid  on  the  bed — extorted 
from  the  prisoner  one  groan — one 
sigh — or  touched  the-  imperturbable 
deathliness  of  his  countenance.  It 
was  proved,  that  when  searched — iu 
prison — and  not  before — for  the  agi- 
tation that  reigned  over  all  as-ein- 
bled  in  the  room  at  Moorside  that 
dreadful  day,  had  confounded  even 
those  accustomed  to  deal  with  -u-- 
pected  criminals — there  were  found 
m  his  pocket  a  small  French  gold 
watch,  and  also  a  gold  brooch,  which 
tjie  Ladies  of  the  Castle  had  given 
to  Margaret  Burnside.  On  these  be- 
ing taken  from  him,  he  had  said  no- 
thing, but  looked  aghast.  A  piece  of 
torn  and  bloody  paper,  winch  had 
been  picked  up  near  the  body,  was 
sworn  to  be  in  his  handwriting;  and 
though  the  meaning  of  the  words 
yet  legible  was  obscure,  they  seem- 
ed to  express  a  request  that  Mar- 
garet would  meet  him  on  the  moor 
on  that  Saturday  afternoon  she  was 
murdered.  The  words,  "  Satur- 
day"— "  meet  me" — "  last  time" — 
were  not  indistinct,  and  the  paper 
was  of  the  same  quality  and  colour 
with  some  found  m  a  drawer  in  his 
bedroom  at  Moorside.  It  was  pro- 
ved that  he  had  been  drinking  with 
some  dissolute  persons — poachers 
and  the  like — in  a  public-house  in  a 
neighbouring  parish  all  Saturday,  till 
wefi  on  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
left  them  in  a  state  of  intoxication — 
and  was  then  seen  running  alonir  the 
hillside  in  the  direction  ot  the  moor. 
Where  he  past  the  night  between 
the  Saturday  and  the  Sabbath,  be 
could  give  no  account,  except  once 
when,  unasked,  and  as  if  ^peakino-  to 
himself,  he  was  overheard  by  the  ja 
or  to  mutter,  "  Oh  I  that  fatal 
— that  fatal  night!"  And  then,  when 
suddenly  interrogated, "  Where  \rere 
\uii-"  lie  answered,  "  Asl£<»p  Oil 
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the  hill ;"  and  immediately  relapsed 
into  a  state  of  mental  abstraction. 
These  were  the  chief  circumstances 
against  him,  which  his  counsel  had 
striven  to  explain  away.  That  most 
eloquent  person  dwelt  with  affecting 
earnestness  on  the  wickedness  of  put- 
ting any  evil  construction  on  the  dis- 
tracted behaviour  of  the  wretched 
man  when  brought  without  warning 
upon  the  sudden  sight  of  the  man- 
gled corpse  of  the  beautiful  girl,  whom 
all  allowed  he  had  most  passionately 
and  tenderly  loved ;  and  he  strove  to 
prove — as  he  did  prove  to  the  con- 
viction of  many — that  such  behavi- 
our was  incompatible  with  such  guilt, 
and  almost  of  itself  established  his 
innocence.  All  that  was  sworn  to 
against  him,  as  having  passed  in  that 
dreadful  room,  was  in  truths/or  him 
— unless  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
best  and  of  the  worst  of  human  na- 
ture were  not,  as  folly,  to  be  given  to 
the  winds.  He  beseeched  the  jury, 
therefore,  to  look  at  all  the  other 
circumstances  that  did  indeed  seem 
to  bear  hard  upon  the  prisoner,  in 
the  light  of  his  innocence,  and  not 
of  his  guilt,  and  that  they  would  all 
fade  into  nothing.  What  mattered 
his  possession  of  the  watch  and  other 
trinkets  ?  Lovers  as  they  were,  might 
not  the  unhappy  girl  have  given  them 
to  him  for  temporary  keepsakes  ?  Or 
might  he  not  have  taken  them  from 
her  in  some  playful  mood,  or  recei- 
ved them  — .  (and  the  brooch  was 
cracked,  and  the  mainspring  of  the 
watch  broken,  though  the  glass  was 
whole) — to  get  them  repaired  in  the 
town,  which  lie  often  visited,  and  she 
never?  Could  human  credulity  for 
one  moment  believe,  that  such  a  man 
as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  been 
sworn  to  be  by  a  host  of  witnesses — 
and  especially  by  that  witness,  who, 
with  such  overwhelming  solemnity, 
had  declared  he  loved  him  as  his 
own  son,  and  would  have  been  proud 
if  heaven  had  given  him  such  a  son — 
he  Avho  had  baptized  him,  and  known 
him  well  ever  since  a  child, — that 
such  a  man  could  rob  the  body  of 
her  whom  he  had  violated  and  mur- 
dered ?  If,  under  the  instigation  of 
the  devil,  he  had  violated  and  mur- 
dered her,  and  for  a  moment  were 
made  the  hideous  supposition,  did 
vast  hell  hold  that  demon  whose  voice 
would  have  tempted  the  violator  and 
murderer — suppose  him  both — yea 
VOL,  xxvm,  NO.  CLXXII, 


that  man  at  the  bar — sworn  to  by  all 
the  parish,  if  need  were,  as  a  man  of 
teuderest  charities,  and  generosity 
unbounded, — in  the  lust  of  lucre, 
consequent  on  the  satiating  of  an- 
other lust — to  rob  his  victim  of  a  few 
trinkets !  Let  loose  the  wildest  ima- 
gination into  the  realms  of  wildest 
wickedness,  and  yet  they  dared  not, 
as  they  feared  God,  to  credit  for  a 
moment  the  union  of  such  appalling 
and  such  paltry  guilt,  in  that  man 
who  now  trembled  not  before  them, 
but  who  seemed  cut  off  from  all  the 
sensibilities  of  this  life  by  the  scythe 
of  Misery  that  had  shorn  him  down! 
But  why  try  to  recount,  however 
feebly,  the  line  of  defence  taken  by 
the  speaker,  who  on  that  day  seem- 
ed all  but  inspired.  The  sea  may 
overturn  rocks,  or  fire  consume  them 
till  they  split  in  pieces;  but  a  crisis 
there  sometimes  is  in  man's  destiny, 
which  all  the  powers  ever  lodged 
in  the  lips  of  man,  were  they  touch- 
ed with  a  coal  from  heaven,  -cannot 
avert,  and  when  even  he  who  strives 
to  save,  feels  and  knows  that  he  is 
striving  all  in  vain — aye,  vain  as  a 
worm — to  arrest  the  tread  of  Fate 
about  to  trample  down  its  victim 
into  the  dust.  All  hoped — many 
almost  believed  —  that  the  prisoner 
Avould  be  acquitted — that  a  verdict 
of  "  Not  Proven,"  at  least,  if  not  of 
"  Not  Guilty,"  would  be  returned— 
but  they  had  not  been  sworn  to  do 
justice  before  man  and  before  God — 
and,  if  need  were,  to  seal  up  even 
the  fountains  of  mercy  in  their 
hearts— flowing,  and  easily  set  a-flow- 
ing,  by  such  a  spectacle  as  that  bar 
presented — a  man  already  seeming 
to  belong  unto  the  dead ! 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
Jury  returned  to  the  box — and  the 
verdlct,havingbeen  sealedwith  black 
wax,  was  handed  up  to  the  Judge, 
who  read,  "  We  unanimously  find 
the  prisoner  Guilty."  He  then  stood 
up  to  receive  sentence  of  doath. 
Not  a  dry  eye  \vns  in  the  court  du- 
ring the  Judge's  solemn  and  affect- 
ing address  to  the  criminal— except 
those  of  the  Shadow  on  whom  had 
been  pronounced  the  doom.  "  Your 
body  will  be  hung  in  chains  on  the 
moor — on  a  gibbet  erected  on  the 
spot  where  you  murdered  the  victim 
of  your  unhallowed  lust,  and  there 
will  your  bones  bleach  in  the  sun,  awl 
rattl<?  in  the  wind,  after  tho  insects 
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an<l  the  birds  of  the  air  ha\  e  de\  our- 
ed  your  llesh ;  and  in  all  future  times, 
tin-  -pot  on  which,  (Jod-l'orsakiuL' 
an<l  God-forsaken,  you  perpetrated 
tiiat  doublr  crime,  ;it  which  till  hu- 
manity shudders,  will  be  looked  on 
from  afar  by  the  traveller  passing 
through  that  lonesome  wild,  with  a 
sacred  horror!" — Here  the  voice  of 
the  Judge  faltered,  aiid  he  covered 
his  face  with  bis  hands;  but  the  pri- 
soner stood  unmoved  in  figure,  and 
in  face  untroubled — and  when  all 
was  closed,  was  removed  from  the 
bar,  the  same  ghostlike  and  unearth- 
ly phantom,  seemingly  unconscious 
of  what  had  passed,  or  even  of  his 
own  existence. 

Surely  now  he  will  suffer  his  old  fa- 
ther to  visit  him  in  his  cell !  "  Once 
more  only — only  once  more  let  me 
see  him  before  I  die!"  were  his  words 
to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  whose 
Manse  he  nad  so  often  visited,  when 
a  young  and  happy  boy  !  That  ser- 
vant of  Christ  had  not  forsaken  him, 
whom  now  all  the  world  had  forsa- 
ken. As  free  from  sin  himself  as 
might  be  mortal  and  fallen  man- 
mortal  because  fallen — he  knew  from 
Scripture  and  from  nature,  that  in 
"  the  lowest  deep  there  is  still  a  low- 
er deep"  in  wickedness,  into  which 
all  of  woman  born  may  fall,  unless 
held  back  by  the  arm  of  the  Almighty 
Being,  whom  they  must  serv;  stead- 
fastly in  holiness  and  in  truth.  He 
knew,  too,  from  the  same  source, 
that  man  cannot  sin  beyond  the  reach 
of  God's  mercy — if  the  worst  of  all 
imaginable  sinners  seek,  in  a  Bible- 
breathed  spirit  at  last,  that  mercy 
through  the  Atonement  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Daily  —  and  nightly — he 
visited  that  cell ;  nor  did  lie  fear  to 
touch  the  hand — now  wasted  to  the 
bone — which,  at  the  temptation  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Air,  who  is  mys- 
teriously suffered  to  enter  in  at  the 
gates  of  every  human  heart  that  is 
guarded  not  by  the  flaming  sword  of 
God's  own  Seraphim — lately  drench- 
ed in  the  blood  of  the  most  innocent 
creature  that  ever  looked  on  the  day. 
Yet  a  sore  trial  it  was  to  his  Chris- 
tianity to  find  the  criminal  so  obdu- 
rate. He  would  make  no  confes- 
sion I  Yet  said  that  it  was  fit — that 
it  was  far  best — he  should  die  ! — that 
he  deserved  death!  But  ever  when 
e  deed  without  a  name  was  allu- 
d  to,  his  tongue  was  tied — and 


once  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned 
,  beseeching  him  to  listen  to 

con-cieiice    and     route' he     that 

prayed  (shuddered  to  behold  him 
frown,  and  to  hear  hurMiiii:  out  in 
terrible  energy,  "  Cease — cease  to 
torment  ine,  or  you  will  drive  me  to 
deny  my  God !" 

No  father  came  to  visit  him  in  bis 
cell.  On  the  day  of  trial  he  had  been 
missing  from  Moorside,and  was  seen 
next  morning — (where  he  had  been 
all  night  never  was  known — though 
it  was  afterwards  rumoured,  that 
one  like  him  had  been  seen  sitting, 
as  the  gloaming  darkened,  on  the 
very  spot  of  the  murder) — wander- 
ing about  the  hills,  hither  and  thi- 
ther, and  round  and  round  about, 
like  a  man  stricken  with  blindness, 
and  vainly  seeking  to  find  his  home. 
\\hen  brought  into  the  house,  his 
senses  were  gone,  and  he  had  lost 
the  power  of  speech.  All  he  could 
do  was  to  mutter  some  disjointed 
syllables,  which  he  did  continually, 
without  one  moment's  cessation,  one 
unintelligible  and  most  rueful  moan  ! 
The  figure  of  his  daughter  seemed 
to  cast  no  image  on  his  eyes— blind 
and  dumb  he  sat  where  he  bad  been 
placed,  perpetually  wringing  his 
hands,  with  his  shaggy  eyebrows 
drawn  high  up  his  forehead,  and  the 
fixed  orbs — though  stone-blind,  at 
least  to  all  real  things — beneath  them 
flashing  fire.  He  had  borne  up  brave- 
ly— almost  to  the  last — but  had  some 
tongue  syllabled  his  son's  doom  to 
him  in  the  wilderness,  and  at  that  in- 
stant had  insanity  smitten  his  soul  ? 

Such  utter  prostration  of  intellect 
had  been  expected  by  none ;  for  the 
old  man,  up  to  the  very  night  before 
the  Trial,  had  expressed  the  most 
confident  trust  of  his  son's  acquittal. 
Nothing  had  ever  served  to  shako 
his  conviction  of  his  innocence — 
though  he  had  always  forborne  speak- 
ing about  the  circumstances  of  the 
murder — and  had  communicated  to 
nobody  any  of  the  grounds  on  which 
he  more  than  hoped  in  a  c;i 
hopeless;  and  though  a  trouble  in  his 
eyes  often  gave  the  lie  to  his  lips, 
when  he  used  to  say  to  the  silent 
neighbours,  "We  shall  soon  see  him 
back  at  Moorside."  Had  his  belief 
in  his  Ludovic's  innocence,  and  his 
iru-t  in  God  that  that  innocence 
would  be  established  and  set  free, 
been  so  sacred,  that  the  blow,  when 
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it  did  come,  had  smitten  him  like 
a  hammer,  and  felled  him  to  the 
ground,  from  which  he  had  risen  with 
a  brain  rent  and  riven?  In  whatever 
way  the  shock  had  been  given,  it  had 
been  terrible ;  for  old  Gilbert  Adam- 
son  was  now  a  confirmed  lunatic, 
and  keepers  were  in  Moorside — not 
keepers  from  a  mad-house — for  his 
daughter  could  not  afford  such  tend- 
ance— but  two  of  her  brother's  friends 
who  sat  up  with  him  alternately,  night 
and  day,  while  the  arms  of  the  old 
man,  in  his  distraction,  had  to  be 
bound  with  cords.  That  dreadful 
moaning  was  at  an  end  now  ,•  but  the 
echoes  of  the  hills  responded  to  his 
yells  and  shrieks ;  and  people  were 
afraid  to  go  near  the  house.  It  was 
proposed  among  the  neighbours  to 
take  Alice  and  little  Ann  out  of  it;  and 
an  asylum  for  them  was  in  the  Manse ; 
but  Alice  would  not  stir  at  all  their 
entreaties ;  and  as,  in  such  a  case,  it 
would  have  been  too  shocking  to  tear 
her  away  by  violence,  she  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  with  him  who  knew 
her  not,  but  who  often — it  was  said 
— stared  distractedly  upon  her,  as  if 
she  had  been  some  fiend  sent  in  upon 
his  insanity  from  the  place  of  pu- 
nishment. Weeks  passed  on,  and 
still  she  was  there — hiding  herself  at 
times  from  those  terrified  eyes;  and 
from  her  watching  corner,  waiting 
from  morn  till  night,  and  from  night 
till  morn — for  she  never  lay  down  to 
sleep,  and  had  never  undressed  her- 
self since  that  fatal  sentence — for 
some  moment  of  exhausted  horror, 
when  she  might  steal  out,  and  carry 
some  slight  gleam  of  comfort,  how- 
ever evanescent,  to  the  glimmer  or 
the  gloom  in  which  the  brain  of  her 
Father  swam  through  a  dream  of 
blood.  But  there  were  no  lucid  in- 
tervals ;  and  ever  as  she  moved  to- 
wards him,  like  a  pitying  angel,  did 
he  furiously  rage  against  her,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  fiend.  At  last,  she 
who,  though  yet  so  young,  had  lived 
to  see  the  murdered  corpse  of  her 
dearest  friend — murdered  by  her 
own  only  brother,  whom,  in  secret, 
that  murdered  maiden  had  most  ten- 
derly loved — that  murderous  bro- 
ther loaded  witli  prison-chains,  and 
condemned  to  the  gibbet  for  inexpi- 
able and  unpardonable  crimes — her 
father  raving  like  a  demon,  self-mur- 
derous were  his  hands  but  free,  nor 
visited  by  one  glimpse,  of  mercy  from 
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Him  who  rules  the  skies— after  ha- 
ving borne  more  than,  as  she  meek- 
ly said,  had  ever  poor  girl  borne,  she 
took  to  her  bed  quite  heart-broken, 
and,  the  night  before  the  day  of  exe- 
cution, died.  As  for  poor  little  Ann, 
she  had  been  wiled  away  some  weeks 
before ;  and  in  the  blessed  thought- 
lessness of  childhood,  was  not  with- 
out hours  of  happiness  among  her 
playmates  on  the  braes  ! 

The  Morning  of  that  Day  arose,  and 
the  Moor  was  all  blackened  with  peo- 
ple round  the  tall  gibbet,  that  seem- 
ed to  have  grown,  with  its  horrid 
arms,  out  of  the  ground,  during  the 
night.  No  sound  of  axes  or  of  ham- 
mers had  been  heard  clinking  during 
the  dark  hours — nothing  had  been 
seen  passing  along  the  road — for  the 
windows  of  all  the  houses  from  which 
any  thing  could  have  been  seen,  had 
been  shut  fast  against  all  horrid  sights 
— and  the  horses'  hoofs  and  the 
wheels  must  have  been  muffled  that 
had  brought  that  hideous  Frame- 
work to  the  Moor  !  But  there  it  now 
stood — a  dreadful  Tree !  The  sun 
moved  higher  and  higher  up  the  sky, 
and  all  the  eyes  of  that  congregation 
were  at  once  turned  towards  the 
east,  for  a  dull  sound,  as  of  rumbling 
wheels  and  trampling  feet,  seem- 
ed shaking  the  Moor  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and  lo !  surrounded  with  armed 
men  on  horseback,  and  environed 
with  halberds,  came  on  a  cart,  in 
which  three  persons  seemed  to  be 
sitting,  he  in  the  middle  all  dressed 
in  white — the  death-clothes  of  the 
murderer,  the  unpitying  shedder  of 
most  innocent  blood. 

There  was  no  bell  to  toll  there — 
but  at  the  very  moment  he  was  as- 
cending the  scaffold,  a  black  cloud 
knelled  thunder,  and  many  hundreds 
of  people  all  at  once  fell  down  upon 
their  knees.  The  man  in  white  lift- 
ed up  his  eyes  and  said,  "  O  Lord 
God  of  Heaven  !  and  Thou  his  bless- 
ed Son,  who  died  to  save  eimiers ! 
accept  this  sacrifice !" 
1  Not  one  in  all  that  immense  crowd 
could  have  known  that  that  white 
apparition  was  Ludovic  Adamson. 
His  hair  that  had  been  almost  jet- 
black,  was  now  white  as  his  face — 
as  his  figure,  dressed,  as  it  seemed, 
for  the  grave.  Are  they  going  to 
execute  the  murderer  in  his  shroud  V 
Stone-blind,  and  stone-deaf,  there  he 
stood— yet  had  he,  without 
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walked  up  the  stops  of  tlio  scaffold. 
A  hymn  of  several  \oice-  ;:K-I-— tlie 
mini  <> t"  <•<><!  close  li.-ide  the  crimi- 
nal, with  the  Hible  in  liis  uplifted 
hands — but  those  bloodless  lips  had 
no  motion — with  him  this  world  was 
not,  though  yet  he  was  in  life — in 
life  and  no  more  !  And  was  this  the 
man,  who,  a  few  months  ago,  fling- 
ing  the  fear  of  death  from  him,  as  a 
flash  of  sunshine  flings  aside  the 
shades,  had  descended  into  that  pit 
which  an  hour  before  had  been  bel- 
lowing, as  the  foul  vapours  exploded 
like  cannons,  and  brought  up  the 
bodies  of  them  that  had  perished  in 
the  womb  of  the  earth  ?  Was  this  he 
who  once  leapt  into  the  devouring 
fire,  and  re-appeared,  after  all  had 
given  over  for  lost  the  glorious  boy, 
with  an  infant  in  his  arms,  while  the 
flames  seemed  to  eddy  back,  that 
they  might  scathe  not  the  head  of  the 
deliverer,  while  a  shower  of  bless- 
ings fell  upon  him  as  he  laid  it  in  its 
mother's  bosom,  and  made  the  heart 
of  the  widow  to  sing  for  joy  ?  It  is 
he.  And  now  the  executioner  pulls 
down  the  cord  from  the  beam,  and 
fastens  it  round  the  criminal's  neck. 
His  face  is  already  covered,  and  that 
fatal  handkerchief  is  in  his  hand.  Tho 
whole  crowd  are  now  kneeling,  and 
one  multitudinous  sob  convulses  the 
air; — when  wild  outcries,  and  shrieks, 
and  yells,  are  at  that  moment  heard 
from  the  distant  gloom  of  the  glen 
that  opened  up  to  Moorside,  and 
three  figures,  one  far  in  advance  of 
the  other  two,  come  flying  as  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  towards  the  gib- 
bet. Hundreds  started  to  their  feet, 
and  "  'Tis  the  maniac — 'tis  the  luna- 
tic !"  was  the  cry.  Precipitating  him- 
self down  a  rocky  hillside,  that  seem- 
ed  hardly  accessible  but  to  the  goats, 
the  maniac,  the  lunatic,  at  a  few  des- 
perate leaps  and  bounds,  just  as  it 
was  expected  he  would  have  been, 
dashed  in  pieces,  alighted  unstunned 
upon  the  level  greensward;  and  now, 
far  ahead  of  his  keepers,  with  incre- 
dible swiftness  ncared  the  scaffold — 
and,  the  dense  crowd  making  a  lane 
for  him  in  their  fear  and  astonish- 
ment, he  flew  up  the  ladder  to  the 
horrid  platform,  and,  grasping  his  son 
in  his  arms,  howled  dreadfully  over 
him;  and  then  with  a  loud  voice  cried, 
"  Saved — saved — saved  !" 

So  sudden  had  been  that  wild  rush, 
that  all  the  officers  of  justice — the 


\  ery  executioner — stood  aghast ;  and 
lo  !  tin-  prisoner's  neck  is  tree  from 
that  accursed  cord— his  face  is  once 
mure  \isilde  without  that  hideous 
shroud — and  hesinks  down  senseless 
on  the  scalVold.  "  Si-ixe  him — seize 
him  !"  and  he  was  seized— but  no  ma- 
niac— no  lunatic  was  the  father  now 
— for  during  the  night,  and  during  the 
dawn,  and  during  the  morn,  and  on 
to  midday — on  to  the  HOUR  o»  OM: 
— when  all  rueful  preparations  were 
to  be  completed — had  Providence 
been  clearing  and  calming  the  tumult 
in  that  troubled  brain,  and  as  the 
cottage  clock  struck  ONE,  memory 
brightened  at  the  chime  into  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  past,  and  pro- 
phetic imagination  saw  the  future 
lowering  upon  the  dismal  present. 
All  night  Ion?,  with  the  cunning  of  a 
madman — for  all  night  lonir  he  had 
still  been  mad — the  miserable  old 
man  had  been  disengaging  his  hands 
from  the  manacles,  and  that  done, 
springing  like  a  wild  beast  from  its 
cage,  he  flew  out  of  the  open  door, 
nor  could  a  horse's  speed  on  that 
fearful  road  have  overtaken  him,  be- 
fore he  reached  the  scaffold. 

No  need  was  there  to  hold  the 
miserable  man.  He  who  had  been 
so  furious  in  his  manacles  at  Moor- 
side,  seemed  now  to  the  people  at  a 
distance,  calm  as  when  he  used  to  sit 
in  the  elder's  seat  beneath  the  pulpit 
in  that  small  kirk.  But  they  \\  ho 
were  on  or  near  the  scaffold,  sn\\- 
something  horrid  in  the  fixedness  of 
his  countenance.  "  Let  go  your 
hold  of  me,  ye  fools,"  he  muttered 
to  some  of  the  mean  wretches  of  the 
law,  who  still  had  him  in  their 
clutch — and  tossing  his  hands  on 
high,  cried  with  a  loud  voice, — 
"  Give  ear,  ye  Heavens !  and  hear, 
O  Earth  !  I  am  the  Violator — I  am 
the  Murderer!" 

The  moor  groaned  as  in  earth- 
quake— and  then  all  that  congrega- 
tion bowed  their  heads  with  a  rustling 
noise,  like  a  wood  smitten  by  the 
wind.  Had  they  heard  aright  the, 
unimaginable  confession  ?  His  head 
had  long  been  grey — he  had  reached 
the  term  allotted  to  man's  mortal  life 
here  below — threescore  and  ten. 
Morning  and  evening,  never  had  the 
Bible  been  out  of  his  hands  at  the 
hour  set  apart  for  family  worship. 
And  who  so  eloquent  as  he  iu  ex- 
pounding its  most  dreadful  myu- 
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teries  1  The  unregenerate  heart  of 
man,  lie  had  ever  said—  in  scriptural 
phrase — was  "desperately  wicked." 
Desperately  wicked  indeed !  And 
now  again  he  tossed  his  arms  wrath- 
fully — so  the  wild  motion  looked — 
in  the  wrathful  skies.  "  I  ravish- 
ed—I murdered  her — ye  know  it,  ye 
evil  spirits  in  the  depths  of  hell!" 
Consternation  now  fell  on  the  minds 
of  all — and  the  truth  was  clear  as 
light — and  all  eyes  knew  at  once  that 
now  indeed  they  looked  on  the  mur- 
derer. The  dreadful  delusion  under 
which  all  their  understandings  had 
been  brought  by  the  power  of  circum- 
stances, was  by  that  voice  destroyed 
— the  obduracy  of  him  who  had  been 
about  to  die,  was  now  seen  to  have 
been  the  most  heroic  virtue — the 
self-sacrifice  of  a  son  to  save  a  father 
from  ignominy  and  death ! 

"  O  monster,  beyond  the  reach  of 
redemption  !  and  the  very  day  after 
the  murder,  while  the  corpse  was 
lying  in  blood  on  the  Moor,  he  was 
with  us  in  the  House  of  God !  Tear 
him  in  pieces — rend  him  limb  from 
limb — tear  him  into  a  thousand 
pieces !" — "  The  Evil  One  had  power 
given  him  to  prevail  against  me,  and 
I  fell  under  the  temptation.  It  was 
so  written  in.  the  Book  of  Predes- 
tination, and  the  deed  lies  at  the 
door  of  God !" — "  Tear  the  blasphe- 
mer into  pieces  !  Let  the  scaffold 
drink  his  blood  !" — "  So  let  it  be,  if 
it  be  so  written,  good  people !  Satan 
never  left  me  since  the  murder  till 
this  day — he  sat  by  my  side  in  the 
kirk — -when  I  was  ploughing  in  the 
field — there. — ever  as  I  came  back 
from  the  other  end  of  the  furrows — 
he  stood  on  the  head-rig — in  the  shape 
of  a  black  shadow.  But  now  I  see 
him  not — he  has  returned  to  his  den 
in  the  pit.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
I  have  been  doing,  or  what  has  been 
done  to  me,  all  the  time  between  the 


day  of  trial  and  this  of  execution. 
Was  I  mad  ?  No  matter.  But  you 
shall  not  hang  Ludovic — he,  poor 
boy,  is  innocent ;— rhere,  look  at  him 
—  here  —  I  tell  you  again — is  the 
Violator  and  the  Murderer  !" 

But  shall  the  men  in  authority 
dare  to  stay  the  execution  at  a  ma- 
niac's words  ?  If  they  dare  not — that 
multitudewill,nowall  rising  together 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  "  Cut  the 
cords  asunder  that  bind  our  Ludo- 
vic's  arms" — a  thousand  voices  cried 
— and  the  murderer,  unclasping  a 
knife,  that,  all  unknown  to  his  keep- 
ers, he  had  worn  in  his  breast  when 
a  maniac,  sheared  them  asunder  as 
the  sickle  shears  the  corn.  But  his 
son  stirred  not — and  on  being  lifted 
up  by  his  father,  gave  not  so  much 
as  a  groan.  His  heart  had  burst — 
and  he  was  dead  !  No  one  touched 
the  grey-headed  murderer,  who  knelt 
down — not  to  pray — but  to  look  into 
his  son's  eyes — and  to  examine  his 
lips — and  to  feel  his  left  breast — and 
to  search  out  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
fainting-fit,  or  to  assure  himself,— 
and  many  a  corpse  had  the  plunder- 
er handled  on  the  field  after  hush 
of  the  noise  of  battle, — that  this  was 
death.  He  rose;  and  standing  for- 
ward on  the  edge  of  the  scaffold, 
said,  with  a  voice  that  shook  not,deep, 
strong,  hollow,  and  hoarse — "  Good 
people  .'  I  am  likewise  now  the  mur- 
derer of  my  daughter  and  of  my  son ! 
and  of  myself  !"  Next  moment,  the 
knife  was  in  his  heart — and  he  fell 
down  a  corpse  on  the  corpse  of  his 
Ludovic.  All  round  the  sultry  horizon 
the  black  clouds  had  for  hours  been 
gathering — and  now  came  the  thun- 
der and  the  lightning — and  the  storm. 
Again  the  whole  multitude  prostrated 
themselves  on  the  moor — and  the 
Pastor,  bending  over  the  bodies,  said, 

"  THIS  is  EXPIATION  !" 
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PART  II. 


TUB  age  is  past  in  which  men  ren- 
dered a  cheerful  justice  to  the  la- 
boura  of  the  classical  scholar.  Jo- 
seph Scaliger,  Isaac  Casaubon,  and 
the  monster  of  erudition,  Claudius 
Saltnasius,  are  supposed  by  multi- 
tudes of  sciolists  to  have  misdirected 
their  powers.  In  that  case,  Richard 
Bentlt-y  must  submit  to  the  same 
award.  Yet  it  would  perhaps  be  no 
difficult  achievement  to  establish  a 
better  apology  for  the  classical  stu- 
dent thau  is  contemplated  by  those 
who  give  the  tone  to  the  modern 
fashion  in  education. 

What  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  for 
classical  erudition,  we  need  not  too 
rigorously  examine.  Some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  showy  parts  of  Expe- 
rimental Philosophy  and  Chemistry 
— a  little  practical  Mathematics — a 
slight  popular  survey  of  the  facts  of 
History  and  Geography — a  sketch  of 
empirical  Political  Economy — a  little 
Law — a  little  Divinity — perhaps  even 
a  little  Medicine  and  Farriery ;  such 
are  the  elements  of  a  fashionable 
education.  All  that  is  really  respect- 
able in  a  scheme  of  this  complexion, 
the  mathematics  and  the  mechanical 
philosophy,  judging  by  the  evidence 
of  the  books  which  occasionally  ap- 
pear, should  seem  to  be  attained 
with  any  brilliant  success  only  in  that 
university  (Cambridge)  where  these 
studies  are  pursued  jointly  with  the 
study  of  classical  literature.  The  no- 
tion of  any  hostility,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  philological  researches  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  literator  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  severe  meditations 
on  the  other,  of  the  geometrician  and 
the  inventive  analyst — such  a  hosti- 
lity as  could  make  it  necessary  to 
weigh  the  one  against  the  other — is, 
in  practice,  found  to  be  imaginary. 
No  comparative  estimate,  then,  being 
called  for,  we  may  confine  ourselves 
to  a  simpler  and  less  invidious  ap- 
preciation of  classical  erudition  upon 
tin-  tooting  of  its  absolute  preten- 
sions. 

Perhaps  a  judicious  pleading  on 
this  subject  would  pursue  some- 
thing of  the  following  outline  : 

First,  It  is  undeniable  that  the  pro- 
gress of  sacred  literature  is  depend- 


ent upon  that  of  profane.  The  vast 
advances  made  in  Biblical  knowledge, 
and  in  other  parts  of  divinity,  since 
the  era  of  the  Reformation,  are  due,  in 
a  great  proportion,  to  the  general  pro- 
secution or  classical  learning.  It  is 
in  vain  to  attempt  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  useful  parts  of  this  learn- 
ing and  the  ornamental :  All  are 
useful,  all  are  necessary.  The  most 
shewy  and  exquisite  refinements  in 
the  doctrine  of  Greek  melic  metre, 
even  where  they  do  not  directly  avail 
us  in  expelling  anomalies  of  syntax 
or  of  idiom  from  embarrassed  pas- 
sages, and  thus  harmonizing  our 
knowledge  of  this  wonderful  lan- 
guage, yet  offer  a  great  indirect  bene- 
fit :  they  exalt  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment, by  increasing  its  difficulty  and 
its  compass ;  and  a  prize  placed  even 
at  an  elevation  useless  for  itself,  be- 
comes serviceable  as  a  guarantee 
that  all  lower  heights  must  have  been 
previously  traversed. 

Secondly,  The  general  effect  upon 
the  character  of  young  men  from  a 
classical  education,  is  pretty  much 
like  that  which  is  sought  for  in  tra- 
velling; more  unequivocally  even 
than  that,  coming  at  the  age  which 
is  best  fitted  for  receiving  deep  im- 
pressions, it  liberalizes  the  mind. 
This  effect  is  derived  in  part  from 
the  ennobling  tone  of  sentiment  which 
presides  throughout  the  great  oratOFs, 
historians,  and  litterateurs  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  in  part  it  is  derived  from 
the  vast  difference  in  temper  and  spi- 
ritbetween  the  modem(or  Christian; 
style  of  thinking,  and  that  which 
prevailed  under  a  Pagan  religion, 
connected,  in  its  brightest  periods, 
with  republican  institutions.  The 
mean  impression  from  home-keeping, 
and  the  contracted  views  of  a  mere 
personal  experience,  are  thus,as  much 
as  by  any  other  conceivable  means, 
broken  and  defeated.  Edmund 
Burke  has  noticed  the  illiberal  air 
which  is  communicated  to  the  mind 
by  an  education  exclusively  scienti- 
fic, even  where  it  is  more  radical 
and  profound  than  it  is  likely  to  be 
under  those  theories  which  reject 
classical  erudition.  The  sentiments 
•which  distinguish  a  gentleman  receive 
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no  aid  from  any  attainments  in  sci- 
ence; but  it  is  certain,  that  familiari- 
ty with  the  classics,  and  the  noble 
direction  which  they  are  fitted  to 
impress  upon  the  thoughts  and  as- 
pirations, do  eminently  fall  in  with 
the  few  other  chivalrous  sources  of 
feeling  that  survive  at  this  day.  It 
is  not  improbable,  also,  that  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  "  uselessness"  of  such 
studies,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
coarse  Utilitarians — that  is,  their  in- 
applicability to  any  object  of  merce- 
nary or  mechanic  science,  co-ope- 
rates with  their  more  direct  influences 
in  elevating  the  taste.  Thence,  we 
may  explain  the  reason  of  the  uni- 
versal hatred  amongst  plebeian  and 
coarse-minded  Jacobins  to  studies 
and  institutions  which  point  in  this 
direction.  They  hate  the  classics 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  hate 
the  manners  of  chivalry,  or  the  cha- 
racteristic distinctions  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

Thirdly,  A  sentiment  of  just  re- 
spect belongs  to  the  classical  scholar, 
it  it  were  only  for  the  numerical  ex- 
tent of  the  items  which  compose  the 
great  total  of  his  knowledge.  In  se- 
parate importance,  the  acquisitions 
of  the  mathematician  transcend  his : 
each  several  proposition  in  that  re- 
gion of  knowledge  has  its  distinct 
value  and  dignity.  But  in  the  re- 
seai-ches  of  the  scholar,  more  truly 
than  in  any  other  whatsoever,  the 
details  are  infinite.  And  for  this  in- 
finity of  acts,  on  the  parts  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  memory,if  other- 
wise even  less  important,  he  has  a 
special  claim  upon  our  considera- 
tion. 

Fourthly,  The  difficulty,  as  derived 
from  peculiar  idiom  and  construc- 
tion, of  mastering  the  two  classical 
languages  of  antiquity,  more  espe- 
cially the  Greek,  is  in  itself  a  test  of 
very  unusual  talent  Modern  lan- 
guages are  learned  inevitably  by 
simple  efforts  of  memory.  And,  if 
the  learner  has  the  benefit  of  a  ra- 
tional plan  of  tuition,  viz.  the  tuition 
of  circumstances,  which  oblige  him 
to  speak  the  language,  and  to  hear  it 
spoken,  for  all  purposes  of  daily  life, 
there  is  perhaps  no  living  idiom 
in  Europe  which  would  not  be  mas- 
tered in  three  months.  Certain- 
ly, there  is  none  which  pre- sup- 
poses any  peculiar  talent,  as  a  con- 
ditio  sine  qua  non  for  it$  attainment. 


Greek  does  ;  and  we  affirm  peremp- 
torily, that  none  but  a  man  of  singu- 
lar talent  can  attain  (what,  after  all, 
goes  but  a  small  way  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  scholar)  the  power  of 
reading  Greek  fluently  at  sight.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  two  points :  First, 
in  the  peculiar  perplexities  of  the 
Greek  construction ;  and,  secondly, 
in  the  continual  inadequation  (to 
use  a  logical  term)  of  Greek  and  mo- 
dern terms ;  a  circumstance  which 
makes  literal  translation  impossible, 
and  reduces  the  translator  to  a  con- 
tinued effort  of  compensation.  Upon 
a  proper  occasion,  it  would  be  easy 
to  illustrate  this  point.  Meantime 
the  fact  must  strike  every  body,  be 
the  explanation  what  it  may,  that 
very  few  persons  ever  do  arrive  at 
any  tolerable  skill  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. After  seven  years'  appli- 
cation to  it,  most  people  are  still 
alarmed  at  a  sudden  summons  to 
translate  a  Greek  quotation ;  it  is 
even  ill-bred  to  ask  for  such  a  thing ; 
and  we  may  appeal  to  the  candour 
of  those  even  who,  upon  a  case  of 
necessity,  are  able  to  "  do  the  trick," 
whether,  in  reading  a  Greek  book  of 
history  for  their  own  private  amuse- 
ment, (Herodian  for  example,)  they 
do  not  court  the  assistance  of  the  La- 
tin version  at  the  side.  Greek  rare- 
ly becomes  as  familiar  as  Latin.  And, 
as  the  modes  of  teaching  them  are 
pretty  much  the  same,  there  is  no 
way  of  explaining  this  but  by  eup- 

Ejsing  a  difficulty  sui  generis  in  the 
reek  language,  and  a  talent  sui  ge- 
neris for  contending  with  it. 

Upon  some  such  line  of  argument 
as  we  have  here  sketched — illustra- 
ting the  claims  of  the  classical  stu- 
dent according  to  the  several  grounds 
now  alleged,  viz.  the  difficulty  of  his 
attainments  in  any  exquisite  form, 
their  vast  extent,  their  advantageous 
tendency  for  impressing  an  elevated 
tone  upon  the  youthful  mind;  and, 
above  all,  their  connexion  with  the 
maintenance  of  that  "  strong  book- 
nrindedness"  and  massy  erudition, 
which  are  the  buttresses  of  a  reform- 
ed church,  and  which  failing  (if  they 
ever  should  fail)  will  leave  it  open 
to  thousands  of  factious  schisms,  and 
finally  even  to  destructive  heresies — 
possibly  a  fair  pleader  might  make 
out  a  case,  stronger  than  a  modern 
education-monger  could  retort,  for 
the  scholar,  technically  so  called, 
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incumir..'  the  man  who  has  Miiren- 
deied  lii;.  day--  and  nights  to  Greek, 
l.tiin,  and  the  Biblical  languages. 

Such  a  scholar, and  modelled  upon 
the  most  brilliant  conception  of  his 
order,  was  Bentley.  \\ isely  concen- 
trating his  exertions,  under  a  convic- 
tion, that  no  length  of  life  or  reach 
of  faculties  was  sufficient  to  exhaust 
jliat  single  department  which  he  cul- 
tivated, he  docs  not  appear  to  havo 
IMI  i  ied  his  htndies,  in  any  instance, 
beyond  it.  Whatsoever  more  he 
knew,  he  knew  in  a  popular  way ; 
aud  doubtless  for  much  ot  that  know- 
ledge he  was  indebted  to  conversa- 
tion. Carried  by  his  rank  and  ap- 
pointments (and,  from  a  very  early 
ji'_re,  by  the  favour  of  his  patron, 
Bishop  Stilliugfleet)  into  the  best 
society,  with  so  much  shrewd  sense, 
and  so  powerful  a  memory,  he  could 
not  but  bear  away  with  him  a  large 
body  of  that  miscellaneous  know- 
ledge which  floats  upon  the  surface 
of  social  intercourse.  He  was  defi- 
cient, therefore,  in  no  information 
which  naturally  belongs  to  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  But  the  whole  of  it, 
if  we  except,  perhaps,  that  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English  law,  and  the 
forms  of  its  courts,  which  circum- 
stances obliged  him  to  cultivate,  was 
obtained  in  his  hours  of  convivial 
relaxation  ;  and  rarely  indeed  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  single  hour,  which,  in 
the  distribution  of  his  time,  he  had 
allotted  to  the  one  sole  vocation  of 
his  life — the  literature  of  classical 
antiquity.  How  much  he  accom- 
plished in  that  field,  will  be  best 
learned  from  a  catalogue  raisonne  of 
his  works,  (including  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  works  of  others,)  and 
from  a  compressed  abstract  of  that 
principal  work  to  which  he  is  in- 
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dehted  for  much  of  the  lustre  which 
btill  settles  upon  his  memory. 

Hi*  i:<>»j> '/'« >.s-ui  in  literature, :; 
have  already  mentioned,  was  his  ap- 
pendix to  the  Chronicle  of  Malelas. 
It  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1090; 
but  not  published  until  June  1091. 
Bentlcy  was  at  thin  time  twenty-nine 
years  old,  and  could  not  therefore 
benefit  by  any  consideration  of  his 
age.  But  he  needed  no  indulgences. 
His  epistle  travels  over  a  prodigious 
extent  of  ground,  and  announces 
everywhere  a  dignified  self-respect, 
combined  with  respect  for  others. 
In  all  that  relates  to  the  Greek  dra- 
matic poets,  Euripides  in  particular, 
and  in  the  final  disquisition  (which 
we  have  already  analysed)  on  the  laws 
which  govern  the  Latinization  of  Gre- 
cian proper  names,  the  appendix  to 
Malelas  is  still  worthy  of  most  atten- 
tive study. 

He  soon  after  began  to  prepare 
editions  of  Philostratus,of  Hesychius, 
and  the  Latin  poet  Manilius.  From 
these  labours  he  was  drawn  off,  in 
169*2,  by  his  first  appointment  to 
preach  the  Boyle  Lecture.  Those 
sermons  are  published.  They  were 
serviceable  to  his  reputation  at  that 
time,  and  are  still  worthy  of  their  place 
as  the  inaugural  dissertations  in  that 
distinguished  series  of  English  divi- 
nity. It  would  be  idle  to  describe 
them  as  in  any  eminent  sense  philo- 
sophical ;  they  are  not  so  ;  but  they 
present  as  able  a  refutation  of  the  in- 
lit  lei  notions  then  prevalent/  and  (in 
the  two  latter  lectures)  as  popular  an 
application  to  the  same  purpose  of 
the  recent  Newtonian  discoveries,  as 
the  times  demanded,  or  a  miscella- 
neous audience  permitted. 

In  1694,  Bentley  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  preach  the  Boyle  Lecture : 


. 

*  Misled  by  Dr  Monk,  (who,  though  citing  the  passage  from  Bentley'a  letters 
about  the  Hobbists,  yet,  in  the  preceding  page,  speaks  of  "  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza," 
as  having  contributed  to  taint  the  principles  of  many  in  the  higher  classes,)  we  had 
charged  Bentley  with  the  common  error  of  his  order,  in  supposing  a  book  so  rare  as 
the  13.  D.  S.  Opera  Posthnma  to  have  been,  by  possibility,  an  influential  one  in 
England.  But  we  now  find,  on  consulting  Dr  Burner's  Collection  of  Bentley's 
Letters,  (p.  IKi  of  tbe  I,eipsic  edition,  1825,)  that  Bentley  expressly  avowed  our 
own  viffw  of  the  case.  His  words  to  Dr  Bernard  .ire  as  follows: — "  But  are  the 
Atheists  of  your  mind,  that  they  have  no  books  written  for  them?  Not  one  of  them 
but  believes  Tom  Hoboes  to  be  a  rank  one ;  and  that  his  corporeal  God  is  a  mere 
>haiu  to  get  his  book  printed.  I  have  said  something  to  this  in  my  first  sermon,  and 
I  know  it  to  be  true,  by  the  conversation  J  have  had  with  them.  TJtere  mat/  be  some 
X)rinv:i*le,  or  immaterial  Fatalists,  beyond?  seas  ;  but  not  one  Evylith  infidei  in  a  hun- 
dred is  other  than  a  JlybbitU" 
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but  his  sermons  on  that  occasion 
have  not  been  printed.  On  various 
pleas  lie  delayed  preparing  them  for 
the  press  so  long,  that  before  he  found 
himself  at  leisure  for  that  task,  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends  had  lan- 
guished, and  his  own  interest  in  the 
work  had  probably  died  away.  Fifty- 
two  years  ago,  when  the  life  of  Bent- 
ley  was  published  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  they  were  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  but  his  present  biographer  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  their  sub- 
sequent fate. 

By  this  time  the  Philostratus  was 
ready  for  the  press,  but  an  accident 
put  an  end  to  that  undertaking.  The 
high  duties  upon  paper,  and  other 
expenses  of  printing  in  England,  had 
determined  Bentley  to  bring  out  his 
edition  atLeipsic;  and  accordingly 
one  sheet  was  printed  in  that  uni- 
versity. But  Bentley,  who  had  the 
eye  of  an  amateur  for  masterly  print- 
ing, and  the  other  luxuries  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  press,  was  so 
much  disgusted  with  the  coarseness 
of  this  German  specimen,  that  he 
peremptorily  put  an  end  to  the  work, 
and  transferred  his  own  collations 
of  two  Oxford  MSS.  to  Olearius  of 
Leipsic.  In  the  edition  published  by 
this  person  in  1709,  there  will  be 
found  so  much  of  Bentley's  notes  as 
were  contained  in  the  specimen  sheet; 
these,  however,  extend  no  farther 
than  page  1 1 ;  and  what  is  become  of 
the  rest,  a  matter  of  some  interest  to 
ourselves,  we  are  unable  to  learn. 

In  1695,  Bentley  assisted  his  zea- 
lous friend  Evelyn  in  the  revision  of 
his  Numismata. 

In  July  1696,  on  taking  his  doctor's 
degree,  Bentley  maintained  three  se- 
parate theses :  one  on  the  Rationality 
of  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony  and  Deluge  ; 
a  second  on  the  Divine  Origin  of 
the  Christian  Miracles  ;  and  a  third 


on  the  Relation  between  the  Christian 
and  Platonic  Trinities.  These  themes 
(at  any  rate  the  last)  appear  to  us 
somewhat  above  the  reach  of  Bent- 
ley's  philosophy,  or  indeed  of  any 
English  philosophy,  since  the  days 
of  Henry  More,  Cud  worth,  and  Stil- 
lingfleet.  The  last  of  these  persons, 
however,  his  own  friend  and  patron, 
had  probably  furnished  Bentley  with 
directions  and  materials  for  treat- 
ing the  question.  This  dissertation 
we  should  have  delighted  to  read; 
but  it  seems  to  have  vanished  as  com- 
pletely as  the  public  breakfast  which 
accompanied  it.  On  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, he  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity what  is  called  the  Commence- 
ment Sermon  (of  Revelation  and  the 
Messiah.)  Many  years  afterwards, 
this  was  added  as  an  appropriate  se- 
quel to  an  edition  of  his  Boyle  Lec- 
tures, in  1692.  It  is  a  powerful  and 
learned  defence  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  of  the  claims  of  its  founder  to 
the  character  of  the  Jewish  Messiah. 

Meantime,  his  professional  exer- 
tions had  not  abated  his  zeal  for  lite- 
rature. In  the  course  of  this  year, 
he  finished  his  notes  and  emenda- 
tions to  the  text  of  Callimachue. 
These,  together  with  a  complete  di- 
gest of  that  poet's  fragments,  admi- 
rably corrected,  he  transmitted  to  his 
learned  friend  Grsevius  of  Utrecht, 
for  the  improvement  of  a  sort  of  Va- 
riorum Callimachus,  which  he  was 
then  carrying  through  the  press. 
This  had  been  originally  projected, 
and  some  part  already  printed,  by  a 
son  of  Grsevius,  who  died  prema- 
turely. In  the  very  first  letter  of 
Grsevius,  September  17,  1692,*  thus 
much  had  been  explained  to  Bent- 
ley, — and  that  amongst  the  orna- 
ments of  the  edition  would  be  a  co- 
pious commentary  of  Ezechiel  Span- 
heim,  a  distinguished  Prussian,  envoy 


. 

*  Of  .ill  biographers,  Dr  Monk  is  the  most  perversely  obscure  in  fixing  dates- 
As  <mc  instance,  at  p.  21,  we  defy  any  critic  to  explain  the  reference  of  the  words — 
"  This  happened  in  the  latter  part  of  1690."  What  happened?  The  words  imme- 
diately preceding  are,  "  that  Bentley  should  publish  his  remarks  on  Malelas."  Na- 
turally, therefore,  every  reader  would  understand  the  reference  as  pointing  to  the  ac- 
tual publication  of  those  remarks  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  next  page,  he  finds  that  this 
did  not  occur  until  June  1691.  Here,  again,  with  respect  to  Callimachus,  the  wit  of 
man  could  not  make  out,  from  the  sentence  which  opens  chapter  V.,  whether  the  publi- 
cation took  place  in  the  August  of  1696  or  of  1697.  But  by  a  letter  of  Gnevins,  dated 
ou  the  6th  of  September,  1697,  and  stating  that  he  had  three  weeks  before  dispatched 
six  copies  of  the  Cullimachus  as  presents  to  Bentley,  we  ascertain  that  1697  was  the 
true  date. 
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at  one    time  to   Km.1  land    from    the 
court  i •! 'Merlin, and  next  after  Hentley, 

BM-li;ips,  tin-  l>e»t  (irecian  of  tho  airo. 
rest  iu  this  pomp  of  learned  appa- 
rel, tin-  iiiiiM-  of  Callimachus  came 
forth  witli  unexpected  effect :  pars 
minima  cst  ipsa  jnit-lla  sui ;  and  Bent- 
ey  was  perhaps  sincere  iu  assnrini: 
Gravius  (Ijth  February,  1698)  that, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  one 
learned  mend,  no  writer  of  antiquity 
had  been  so  richly  endowed  with 
editorial  services. 

In  May  1697  was  published  the 
original  Dissertation  on  Phalaris,  as 
;i  Mipplemeut  to  the  second  edition 
of  Wotton's  Essay  on  Ancient  and 
Modern  Learning.  By  way  of  suit- 
able accompaniments,  were  added 
shorter  dissertations  on  the  spurious 
Letters  of  Thernistocles,  Socrates, 
and  Euripides ;  and  finally,  on  the 
Fables,  and  the  personal  deformity, 
imputed  to  ^Esop.  At  the  beginning 
of  1G99  appeared  the  second  (or  com- 
plete) dissertation  on  Phalaris,  from 
which  (on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
pansion given  to  the  principal  theme) 
all  supplementary  parts  were  now 
unavoidably  retrenched. 

Soon  after  this  period,  the  mani- 
fold business  which  occupied  Bent- 
ley,  upon  his  promotion  to  the  head- 
ship of  Trinity  College,  upon  his 
marriage,  and  various  University  ap- 
pointments, appears  to  have  inter- 
rupted his  literary  pursuits;  and  per- 
haps he  surrendered  himself  the  more 
tractably  to  these  avocations  from 
the  ordinary  tenor  of  his  life,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  excessive  price  of 
English  paper,  which,  in  1698,  he 
had  assigned  to  Grievius*  as  a  satis- 
factory motive  for  renouncing  the 
press.  However,  when  he  did  not 
work  himself,  he  was  always  ready 
to  assist  those  who  did;  and  in  1701, 
we  find  him  applying  his  whole  aca- 
demic influence  to  the  promotion  of 
the  Prussian,  Kuster's,  edition  of 
Suidas,  whirh  he  enriched  partly 
from  the  MSS.  of  the  deceased  Bi- 
shop Pearson,  partly  from  his  own 
stores. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1 702, 
Bcntley  first  formed  the  design  of 
editing  a  body  of  classics  for  the  use 
of  the  students  in  his  own  college; 


and  n  Horace,  whirh  occupied  him 
at  intervals  for  the  next  trn  year.-., 
was  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  se- 
ries. 

In  1708,  by  way  of  assisting  hi* 
old  friend,  Ludolf  Kuster,  iu  a  hasty 
c.lition  of  AriMophanes,  he  addre^- 
ed  to  him  three  Critical  KpiMlr-  on 
the  Plutus  and  the  Clouds.  These 
were  dislocated  and  mangled  by 
Kuster,  under  the  pressure  of  ha>te, 
and  the  unfortunate  arrangements  of 
the  printer.  Two,  however,  of  the 
three  have  been  preserved  and  pub- 
1  i-lied,  exactly  as  Bentley  wrote  them; 
and  in  this  instance,  we  are  happy  to 
agree  with  Dr  Monk  that  these  let- 
ters (and,  we  may  add,  the  general 
tone,  and  much  of  the  peculiar  me- 
rit which  belongs  to  the  Phalaris  Dis- 
sertation) point  out  Aristophanes, 
beyond  all  other  writers  of  antiquity, 
as  that  one  who  would  have  furnish- 
ed the  fullest  arena  for  Bentley's  va- 
rious and  characteristic  attainments. 
About  the  same  time,  Beutley  had 
the  honour  of  giving  a  right  direc- 
tion to  the  studies  of  Tiberius  Hem- 
sterhuis,  the  founder  of  a  distinguish- 
ed school  of  continental  scholars, 
whose  metrical  deficiencies  had  been 
made  known  by  his  recent  edition  of 
Julius  Pollux.  The  two  letters  of 
Bentley  have  since  been  published 
by  Ruhnken. 

Iu  the  year  1 709,  he  assisted  Davies 
in  his  edition  of  the  Tusculan  (Jue>- 
tions  of  Cicero,  by  a  large  body  of 
admirable  emendations;  and  in  the 
same  year,  he  communicated  to 
Needham,  who  was  then  editing 
Hierocles,  a  collection  of  conjectures 
on  the  text  of  that  author,  which, 
though  not  equally  sound,  have  the 
customary  Bentleian  merit  of  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity. 

It  is  one  illustration  of  die  univer- 
sal favour  which  Bentley  extended 
to  the  interests  of  knowledge,  even 
in  thosedepartineutswhich  promised 
no  glory  to  himself,  that  he  had  long 
laboured  to  obtain  a  second  and  iiu- 

F roved  edition  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
rincipia.  Sir  Isaac,  however,  was, 
at  this  time,  engrossed  by  his  em- 
ployments at  the  Mint ;  but  at  length, 
in  this  year,  1709,  Bentley  had  the 
satisfaction  of  engaging  Professor 


1         •  "  de  libris  edendis  concilium  caperc  stultum  esset,  ob  iinmanciu  in  his  re- 
giomVu8chartwcharitatem."»Fcb.  15,  1698. 
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Cotes  in  that  task,  and  of  opening  a 
long  correspondence*  between  the 
Professor  and  Sir  Isaac,  which  ar- 
ranged the  whole  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions. 

In  the  spring  of  1710  was  publish- 
ed one  of  Bentley's  occasional  works, 
which  caused  at  that  time,  and  yet 
continues  to  cause,  some  specula- 
tion. An  unexplained  mystery  hung 
even  then  over  the  mode  of  publica- 
tion ,•  and  a  mystery  still  hangs  over 
its  motive.  In  the  latter  end  of  1 709, 
the  well-known  Clericus,orLe  Clerc, 
whose  general  attainments  Dr  Monk 
rates  far  too  highly,  published  an 
edition  of  the  Fragments  of  Menan- 
der  and  Philemon,  with  abrutish  igno- 
rance of  Greek.  Simple  ignorance, 
however,  and  presumption,  cannot  be 
supposed  sufficient  to  have  provoked 
Bentley,  who  uniformly  left  such  ex- 
posures totheinevitablehand  of  time. 
Yet  so  it  was,  that,  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  Bentley  sate  down 
and  wrote  extemporal  emendations 
on  323  passages  in  theFragments,with 
a  running  commentary  of  unsparing 
severity  upon  the  enormous  blunders 
of  Le  Clerc.  This  little  work,  by  a 
circuitous  channel,  in  the  spring  of 
1710,  he  conveyed  into  the  hands  of 
Peter  Burman,  the  bitterest  enemy 
of  Le  Clerc  It  may  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  Burman,  thirsty  as  he 
was  at  that  particular  moment  for 
vengeance,  received  with  a  frenzy  of 
joy  these  thunderbolts  from  the  ar- 
moury of  Jove.  He  published  the 
work  immediately,  under  the  title  of 
Emendationes  in  Menandri  et  Phile- 
monis  Reliquias,  auctore  Phileleu- 
thero  Lipsiensi,  and  with  an  insult- 
ing preface  of  his  own.  Before  the 
press  had  completed  its  Avork,  Le 
Clerc  heard  of  the  impending  casti- 
gation.  The  author's  name  also  was 
easily  suspected  in  the  small  list  of 
Greek  scholars.  Le  Clerc,  who  con- 
ducted a  severe  review,  wrote  in  his 
usual  spirit  of  dictatorial  insolence 
to  Bentley,  calling  upon  him  to  dis- 
avow so  shocking  an  attack.  Bent- 
ley  replied  by  calmly  pointing  out  to 
him  his  presumption  as  a  Grecian 
editor,  and  his  arrogant  folly  as  a 
bully.  Meantime  the  book  was  pub- 
lished, and  read  with  so  much  avi- 


dity,  (although  in  a  learned  lan- 
guage,) that  in  three  weeks  the  en- 
tire impression  was  exhausted.  It 
was  attacked  by  the  old  hornet  James' 
Gronovius,  who  hated  Le  Clerc  and 
Bentley  with  an  equal  hatred,  and 
also  by  the  scoundrel  De  Pauw ;  but, 
said  Bentley,  with  the  most  happy 
application  of  a  line  from  Phsedrus, 
"  nondum  eorum  ictus  tanti  facio,  ut 
iteruna  a  me  vapulent : 

Multo  majoris  colaphi  mccum  veneunt. " 

On  the  8th  December,  1711,  Bent- 
ley  put  the  finishing  hand  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Horace — the  most  instructive, 
perhaps,  in  its  notes,  of  all  contribu- 
tions whatsoever  to  Latin  literature. 
The  attacks  which  it  provoked  were 
past  counting;  the  applauses  were 
no  less  vehement  from  every  part  of 
Europe ;  and,  amongst  others,  from 
an  old  enemy — Atterbury,  the  ring-> 
leader  in  the  Phalaris  controversy. 
A  second  and  improved  impression 
of  the  work  was  immediately  called 
for,  and  issued  from  the  press  of 
Amsterdam. 

In  1713,  Bentley  replied,  under 
his  former  signature  of  Phileleuthe- 
rus  Lipsiensis,  to  Anthony  Collins's 
"  Discourse  of  Freethinking."  His 
triumph,  in  this  instance,  was  owing 
less  to  his  own  strength  than  to  the 
weakness  of  his  antagonist.  Collins 
had  some  philosophical  acuteness, 
as  he  shewed  elsewhere ;  but  of 
learning,  properly  so  called,  he  had 
none.  The  most  useful  service  which 
Bentley  rendered  to  the  public  on 
this  occasion,  was  the  just  colouring 
which  he  gave  to  an  argument  for 
impeaching  the  credit  of  the  New 
Testament,  recently  impressed  upon 
the  timid  and  the  scrupulous  by  the 
notoriety  of  Dr  Mill's  labours  upon 
its  text.  Many  Christians  had  been 
scandalized  and  alarmed  by  a  body 
of  thirty  thousand  various  readings 
in  a  text  issuing  from  inspiration. 
But  Bentley  re-assured  their  trem- 
bling faith,  by  shewing  that  an  im- 
mense majority  of  these  variations 
scarcely  affected  the  sense  at  all ; 
and,  of  those  which  did,  few,  indeed, 
would  be  found  to  disturb  any  car- 
dinal doctrine,  which,  after  all,  was 
otherwise  secured  by  unsuspected 


*  This  correspondence  is  still  preserved  In  Trinity  College ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
every  reader  will  join  us  heartily  in  praying  for  Its  publication. 
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It  J«  an  interestine  reflec- 
tion to  m  at  this  day,  that  the  ('<>!- 
linn  here  refuted  \\as  that  friend  of 
Locke,  ns  appears  from  his  letter-, 
orL'inally  published  by  Des  Mai- 
/eau\,  u|)i>n  whom  he  lavished  every 
proof  dt  exce^ive  regard  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life.  'He  introduced 
him  even  with  the  most  flattering 
recommendations  tohis  hostess,  Lady 
Masham,  the  daughter  of  that  Cud- 
worth,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  the 
refutation  of  philosophic  scepti- 
cism !* 

In  1715,  on  occasion  of  the  first 
Pretender's  expedition,  Bentley 
preached  before  the  University  a 
sermon  on  Popery,  which,  though 
merely  occasional,  ranks  amongst 
the  most  powerful  expositions  of 
the  corruptions  introduced  into  pure 
Christianity  by  that  stupendous  su- 
perstition. The  force  of  its  natural 
and  manly  rhetoric  may  be  conceived 
from  this  fact,  that  Sterne,  the  whole- 
sale plagiarist,  has  borrowed  from  it 
a  long  passage  for  the  sermon  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Corporal 
Trim,  who  is  made  to  express  its 
terrible  energy  by  saying,  that  "  he 
would  not  read  another  line  of  it  for 
all  the  world." 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1716,  Bent- 
ley,  in  a  letter  to  \Vake,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  brought  forward  a 
scheme,  which  of  itself  should  have 
immortalized  him,  for  retrieving  the 
original  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
exactly  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  without  the  diffe- 
rence of  "  twenty  words,"  or  "  even 
twenty  particles."  Compressed 
within  a  few  words,  his  plan  was 
this  : — Mill,  and  other  collectors  of 
various  readings,  had  taken  notice 
only  of  absolute  differences  in  the 
words — never  of  mere  variations  in 
their  order  and  arrangement ;  these 
they  conceived  to  be  purely  acci- 
dental. Bentley  thought  otherwise ; 
for  he  had  noticed,  that,  wherever  he 
could  obtain  the  genuine  reading  of 
the  old  authorized  Latin  version, 
technically  called  the  Vulgate,  the 
order  of  the  words  exactly  corres- 


ponded to  the  order  of  the  i 
d'reek.  This  pointed  to  sometliiritr 
more  than  accident.  A  sentence  of 
St  Jerome  ripened  this  suspicion  into 
a  certainty.  Hence  it  occurred  to 
him,  that,  if  by  any  means  he  could 
retrieve  the  true  text  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  as  it  was  originally  reformed 
and  settled  by  St  Jerome,  he  would 
at  once  obtain  a  guide  for  selecting, 
amongst  the  crowd  of  variations  in 
the  present  Greek  text,  that  one. 
which  St  Jerome  had  authenticated 
as  the  reading  authorized  long  before 
his  day.  Such  a  restoration  of  the 
Vulgate,  Bentley  believed  to  be  pos- 
sible by  means  of  MSS.,  of  which 
the  youngest  should  reach  an  age  of 
900  years.  How  far  this  principle 
of  restoration  could  have  been  prac- 
tically carried  through,  is  a  separate 
question;  but,  for  the  principle  it- 
self, we  take  upon  ourselves  to  say, 
that  a  finer  thought  does  not  occur 
in  the  records  of  inventive  criticism. 
It  is  not  a  single  act  of  conjectural 
sagacity,  but  a  consequential  train  of 
such  acts. 

In  the  same  year,  Bentley  wrote  a 
letter  to  Biel  upon  the  Scriptural 
glosses  in  our  present  copies  of 
Hesychius,  which  he  considered  in- 
terpolations from  a  later  hand.  This 
letter,  which  evidences  the  same  cri- 
tical acquaintance  with  Hesychius, 
which,  in  the  aids  given  to  his  friend 
Kuster,  he  had  already  manifested 
with  Suidas,  has  been  published  by 
Albert!,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  that  lexicographer. 

In  this  year  also,  a  plan  was  agi- 
tated (according  to  one  tradition, 
by  the  two  Chief  Justices,  Parker 
and  King)  for  an  edition  of  the 
Classics, in  usumPrincipis  Fredt-rici. 
Such  a  project  could  not  fail  to  sug- 
gest a  competition  with  the  famous 
French  series,  in  usum  Delphini. 
Difficulty  there  was  none  in  making 
the  English  one  far  more  learned ; 
and,  with  that  view,  it  was  designed 
that  Bentley  should  preside  over  the. 
execution.  For  this  service,  he  is 
said  to  have  demanded  L.  1 000  per  an- 
num for  life  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Lord 


*  Collins  wanted  something  more  than  piety  ;  he  was  not  even  an  honest  man  ;  for 
he  reprinted  his  work  in  Holland,  purified  from  the  gross  cases  of  ignorance  c XJ...M  rl 
by  Berttley  ;  and  then  circulating  this  improved  edition  amongst  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land, which  he  had  taken  care  to  mask  by  a  lying  title-page,  he  persuaded  them  that 
tlie  passages  in  question  were  mere  forgeries  of  Bentley's. 
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"  I  myself  know  not  yet ;  having  not 
used  all  the  old  copies  I  have  infor- 
mation of."  Within  the  four  months' 


Townshend,  by  the  same  account, 
would  give  no  more  than  L.500. 
Some  misunderstanding  arose,  and, 
finally,  the  whole  plan  was  dismissed 
hy  the  court,  in  company  with  the 
liberal  minister  who  had  entertain- 
ed it.  Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  for  a  corpus  of  editions, 
as  much  more  learned  than  the  Del- 
phin,  as  Bentley  was  more  learn-« 
ed  than  Huet,  would  stand  a  good 
chance  of  being  almost  useless  to 
boys. 

In  1717,  Bentley  preached  before 
the  King.  This  sermon  was  publish- 
ed ;  and  is  described  by  Dr  Monk  as 
being,  perhaps,  not  worse  calculated 
to  win  the  favourable  opinion  of  ge- 
neral readers,  than  any  thing  else 
which  its  author  has  left.  For  our- 
selves, we  have  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  it. 

Not  long  after,  in  the  same  year, 
Bentley  was  elected  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  Cambridge.  On 
the  1st  of  May,  the  day  preceding  his 
election,  he  delivered  his  probation- 
ary lecture.  The  subject,  even  more 
than  the  occasion,  made  this  so  inte- 
resting, that  we  do  not  hear,  without 
indignation,  of  the  uncertainty  which 
all  parties  profess  with  regard  to  the 
fate  of  a  copy  of  it,  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  40  years  ago.  The 
lecture  treated  the  famous  question 
of  the  disputed  passage — On  the 
Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  (1  Epist. 
of  St  John,  v.  7.)  Person,  to  whom 
such  a  lecture  must  have  been  pecu- 
liarly interesting,  had  read  it ;  so  had 
Dr  Vincent,  the  late  Dean  of  West- 
minster. Could  neither  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  copied  it  ?  Or,  if  that 
were  forbidden,  could  they  not  have 
mastered  the  outline  of  the  argu- 
ments ? — Meantime,  as  to  the  result, 
every  body  is  agreed  that  Bentley 
peremptorily  rejected  the  verse.  Yet, 
in  a  correspondence,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  very  year,  with  some 
stranger,  which  has  been  since  pub- 
lished, Bentley  is  less  positive  on 
that  mattei',  and  avows  his  determi- 
nation to  treat  the  case,  not  as  a  ques- 
tion for  critical  choice  and  sagacity, 
but  simply  as  a  question  of  fact — to 
be  decided,  whenever  he  came  to  that 
part  of  his  new  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  by  the  balance  of  read- 
ings, as  he  should  happen  to  find  them 
on  this  side  or  that  in  the  best  MSS. 
"  What  will  be  the  event,"  he  says, 


interval  between  this  correspondence 
and  his  probationary  lecture,  it  is 
improbable  that  Beutley  should  have 
made  any  such  progress  in  his  Greek 
Testament,  as  could  materially  aft'cct 
his  view  of  this  question ;  and  we  in- 
fer from  that  consideration,  that,  in 
his  lecture,  he  must  have  treated  it 
purely  as  a  question  for  sagacity  and 
tentative  conjecture,  not  for  positive 
evidence.  This  latter  mode  of  de- 
ciding the  case,  by  which  he  pro- 
mised his  correspondent  that  he 
would  finally  abide,  remains  there- 
fore unaffected  by  the  award  of  his 
lecture.  We  agree  with  Dr  Middle- 
ton,  the  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  that 
the  controversy  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
In  the  following  month,  (June  17 17,) 
he  delivered  his  inaugural  oration, 
which  lasted  for  two  hours  and  a 
half,  on  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  chair.  This,  which  unfortunate- 
ly has  not  been  preserved,  except  in 
the  slight  and  sneering  sketch  of  an 
enemy,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
an  apologetic  account  of  his  whole 
literary  career ;  doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  disarming  the  general 
presumption,  that  a  course  of  study, 
which  had  been  so  peculiarly  direct- 
ed to  what,  in  the  old  university 
phrase,  are  called  the  humanities  of 
literature,  could  not  but  have  im- 
pressed a  bias  upon  his  enquiries 
unfavourable  to  the  austerer  re- 
searches of  divinity.  He  reminded 
his  audience,  however,  that  he  had 
been  appointed  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions a  public  champion  of  Christ- 
ianity ;  and  that,  in  another  instance, 
when  he  had  stepped  forward  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  same  august  service, 
he  had  earned  the  solemn  thanks  of 
the  university. 

In  1718,  Bentley  resumed,  but  sud- 
denly and  finally  discontinued,  the 
third  part  of  his  answer  to  Collins. 
He  had  agreed  to  pursue  it,  at  the 
particular  request  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales ;  and  two  half-sheets  were 
actually  printed ;  but,  conceiving 
himself  ill-treated  by  the  court,  he 
protested  that  he  would  do  nothing 
to  gratify  those  who  behaved  no  bet- 
ter than  his  declared  enemies. 

Meantime  he  had  been  prosecu- 
ting his  great  scheme  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Nie^ne  text  of  the  New 
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Testament,  nrcordincr  to  the  op- 
Mtflunities  of  leisure  which  liis  pub- 
lic duties  allowed  him,  with  his  usual 
demoniac  energy,  and  with  a  gene- 
rous  disrcirard  of  expense.  Through 
ditYerent  :i-_'.'iii-,he  had  procured  col- 
lat  i«  ms  of  M  SS.  all  over  Lurope;  and  in 
p;iriicnl;ir,  had  maintained  a  corres- 

] deuce  with  the  Benedictines  of  St 

Jkfaur,  one  extract  from  which  has 
been  published  by  Sabatier,  in  his 
Bibliorum  Sacronim  Versiones  An- 
tiqiHB.  By  the  autumn  of  1 720,  his 
work  was  so  far  advanced,  that,  in 
October,  he  issued  a  formal  prospec- 
tus, stating  its  plan,  (as  originally 
sketched,  in  the  spring  of  1716,  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  its 
form  and  price,  and  the  literary 
aids  which  he  counted  upon.  The 
22d  chapter  of  the  Revelations 
accompanied  these  proposals,  as  a 
specimen — not  of  the  paper  or  print- 
ing, (which  were  to  be  the  best  that 
Europe  afforded,) — but  of  the  edito- 
rial management.  And  with  that  just 
appreciation  of  his  own  merits  which 
the  honest  frankness  of  Bentley  would 
seldom  allow  him  to  suppress,  he  so- 
lemnly consecrated  the  work  "  as  a 
*n,uiixi9»,  a  x1?u«  l(  «ti,  a  charter,  a 
Magna  Charta,  to  the  whole  Christian 
Church  ;  to  last  when  all  the  ancient 
MSS.  mm/  be  lost  and  extinguished" 
Conyers  Middleton,  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding this  grandburst  of  enthu- 
siasm, immediately  wrote  a  pamph- 
let to  disparage  the  project,  which  he 
stigmatized  (in  allusion  to  the  South- 
Sea  schemes,  recently  exposed)  as 
Bentlcy's  Bubble.  One  instance  will 
explain  the  character  of  his  malice  : 
He  made  it  a  theme  for  scurrilous 
insinuations  against  Bentley,  that  he 
published  by  subscription.  Now,  in 
any  age,  an  expensive  undertaking, 
which  presupposes  a  vast  outlay  for 
the  collation*  (or  occasionally  the 
purchased  of  MSS.,  and  rare  editions, 
is  a  privileged  case,  as  respects  sub- 
scriptions; but  in  that  age  every 
body  published  by  subscription. 
Pope  did  so,  and  in  that  way  made 
his  fortune  by  the  Iliad.  And,  what 
marks  the  climax  in  Middleton's  base- 
ness, he  himself  published  his  knavish 


Life  of  Cicero,  in  the  mo-t  deliberate 
manner,  vpon  t/m  ordinary  terms  of  a 
subscript  inn.  Karly  in  January  I7-J1, 
appeared  a  caustic  reply  to  Middle- 
ton's  pamphlet,  which,  upon  internal 
evidence,  is,  and  was,  ascribed  to 
Bentley.  In  about  three  months, 
Middleton  retorted  in  a  pamphlet 
four  times  as  long  as  his  tirst,  and 
openly  avowing  himself  by  name  as 
the  author.  These  pamphlets  we 
have  read ;  for  they  are  printed  in  a 
quarto  republication  of  Middleton's 
Miscellanies.  And  we  are  bold  to 
say,  in  opposition  to  Dr  Monk,  that 
they  offer  no  shadow  of  sound  or 
scholarlike  objection  to  Bentley's  Pro- 
grammc.  That  was  written  in  one 
evening  by  candlelight.  Why  not? 
It  fell  into  no  real  error  by  its  preci- 
pitancy. Cavils  are  the  best  or  Mid- 
dleton's argument;  malice  his  best 
inspiration;  and,  as  to  the  beautiful 
style,  which  (according  to  the  old  ca- 
techism of  Blair,  &c.)  Dr  Monk  at- 
tributes to  Middleton,  we  presume 
that  many,  of  equal  merit,  are  sold 
daily  at  6d.  a-lb.  to  trunk-makers  and 
pastry-cooks. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Dr  Bentley,  that 
every  work,  executed  or  projected  by 
him,  should  be  assailed.  Accordingly, 
on  this  occasion,  concurrently  with 
the  pamphlets  of  Middleton,  appear- 
ed many  others,  with  or  without 
names,  English  and  Latin,  virulent 
or  gentle.  To  Middleton,  however, 
has  always  been  imputed  the  honour 
of  having  crushed  the  project ;  how 
erroneously,  we  now  first  learn  from 
Dr  Monk.  Bentley  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  what  he  had  not  seen ;  now 
he  declared  to  Bishop  Atterbury,  that 
he  "  scorned  to  read  the  rascal's 
book ;"  and  there  is  full  proof,  that, 
for  eight  years  and  upwards  after 
these  attacks,  he  procured  collations 
as  zealously  as  ever.  The  subscrip- 
tions again,  which  are  stated  to  have 
been  not  less  than  two  thousand 
guineas,  shew  that  purchasers  were 
undeterred  by  the  clamours  of  ma- 
lice. However,  the,  fact  is,  that  the 
work  did  at  length  languish,  for  what 
reason  is  still  doubtful.  YV'etstein,  in 
his  Prolegomena,  says,  that  the  aban- 


•  Bentley  had  paid  Wetstein  L.50  for  the  collation  of  a  single  Palimpsest; 
sum,  in  relation  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  MS.,  seems  to  us,  with  Dr  Monk's  leave, 
a  trifle  ;  though,  in  relation  to  Bentley's  purse,  arid  the  many  demands  upon  it  of 
the  same  nature,  and  hh  prospects  of  remuneration,  it  might  be  » largs  one. 
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donmentof  the  work  rose  out  of  Bent- 
ley's  disgust  at  tlie  meanness  of  the 
Treasury  in  refusingto  remit  the  duty 
upon  the  paper  for  this  national  under- 
taking. The  facts  are  truly  stated  ; 
but  we  have  proof  that  the  effect  was 
insufficient  to  retard  his  labour  "  even 
for  a  day."  The  best  guess  we  can 
offer  to  account  for  the  final  wreck 
of  so  much  labour  and  expense,  is, 
that  being  continually  withdrawn 
from  Bentley's  attention,  by  the  per- 
plexities  of  his  multiplied  lawsuits, 
until  the  shades  of  old  age  had  over- 
taken him,  the  work  gradually  ceased 
to  occupy  his  thoughts,  or  to  interest 
his  ambition. 

During  the  long  vacation  of  1722, 
Bentley  read  a  copy  of  Meander's 
Theriaca,  put  into  his  hands  by  Dr 
Mead,  and  wrote  his  corrections  on 
the  margin.  These  have  since  been 
published  by  Dr  Monk,  in  the  Gam- 
bridge  Museum  Criticum. 

In  1723,  the  edition  of  the  Tuscu- 
Ian  Questions,  by  Davies,  to  which 
Beritley  had  communicated  its  ori- 
ginal value,  was  reprinted.  On  this 
occasion,  he  again  enriched  it  with 
an  ample  dowery  of  his  own  conjec- 
tural emendations.  These  it  was  his 
intention  to  support  by  notes.  Un- 
fortunately, a  pressure  of  business 
had  pre-occupied  his  attention  at  the 
critical  moment ;  the  press  could  not 
wait;  and  the  book  was  launched, 
leaving  the  best  part  of  its  freight 
behind ;  and  that  part,  unfortunately, 
without  which  the  rest  was  of  little 
value. 

In  1724,  Dr  Hare,  Dean  of  Wor- 
cester, originally  a  confidential  friend 
of  Bentley's,  who  had  on  three  seve- 
ral occasions  injured  him  by  his  in- 
discretion or  his  meanness,  consum- 
mated his  offences  by  an  act  of  per- 
fidious dishonesty  :  he  published  an 
edition  of  Terence,  in  which  every 
thing  meritorious  was  borrowed, 
without  acknowledgment,  from  the 
colloquial  instructions  of  Bentley, 
imperfectly  apprehended,  and  clum- 
sily explained.  In  revenge  for  this 
treachery,  Bentley  carried  rapidly 


<x>3 

through  the  press  a  Terence  of  his 
own;  and  by  way  of  anticipating 
Hare,  who  had  announced  a  Phaedrus, 
he  united  an  edition  of  that  author 
(connected,  as  usual,  with  P.  Syrus) 
in  the  same  volume.  This  was  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  1726.  The 
Phtedrus  was  a  precipitate,  in  fact 
an  extempore,  performance  ;  but  the 
Terence  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  all 
Bentley's  editions,  the  most  brilliant- 
ly finished.  With  relation  to  the 
critic,  undoubtedly  his  Horace  is  by 
much  the  most  elaborately  learned  j 
but  with  relation  to  the  interests  of 
the  author,  his  Terence  is  the  most 
complete. 

In  1731  occurred  an  incident  in 
the  literary  life  of  Bentley,  upon 
which  no  rational  judgment  has  ever 
yet  been  pronounced.  At  the  latter 
end  of  that  year,  he  undertook  his 
edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost ;  it  was 
carried  on  with  his  usual  haste,  and 
was  published  in  January  1732.  He 
was  now  seventy  years  old,  and  his 
age,  combined  with  the  apparent  ex- 
travagance of  some  of  his  corrections, 
might  seem,  at  first,  to  countenance 
Dr  Monk's  insinuation  of  dotage.*  But 
the  case  is  totally  misconceived.  His 
edition  of  Milton  had  the  same  merits 
as  his  other  editions ;  peculiar  de- 
fects it  had,  indeed,  from  which  his 
editions  of  Latin  classics  were  gene- 
rally free ;  these,  however,  were  due 
to  no  decays  in  himself,  but  to  ori- 
ginal differences  in  the  English  clas- 
sic from  any  which  he  could  have 
met  with  in  Pagan  literature.  The 
romantic,  or  Christian,  poetry,  was 
alien  to  Bentley's  taste;  he  had  no 
more  sense  or  organs  of  perception 
for  this  grander  and  more  imagina- 
tive order  of  poetry,  than  a  hedge- 
hog for  the  music  of  Mozart.  Con- 
sequently, whatsoever  was  peculiar- 
ly characteristic  in  it,  seemed  to  him 
a  monstrous  abortion ;  and  had  it 
been  possible  that  passages  in  the 
same  impassioned  key  should  occur 
in  the  austere  and  naked  works  of 
the  Roman  or  Grecian  muse,  he 
would  doubtless  have  proscribed 


*  Dr  Tv'onk  says,  truly  enough,  that  Bentley's  corrections  would  often  "  lop  off 
the  most  fceautitul  parts  of  the  poem."  But  we  are  petrified  on  finding  the  first  in- 
stance which  he  gives — Bentley's  very  reasonable  censure  ofa  well-known  hull  which 
all  the  world  has  laughed  at : 

"  Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sens,  the  fairest  of  her.  daughters  Eve," 
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copyists,  or  scho  Hants,  with  th 
</<  -/"rate  huuk  which  operated  so 
summarily  on  the  text  of  Paradise 
Lost.  With  these  inlii  mitir-»,  anrl 
this  constitutional  oYlVct  of  poetic 
sensibility,  the  sinirle  blunder  wliirh 
he  committed,  was  in  undertaking 
Hiicli  a  province.  The  management 
of  it  did  him  honour;  for  lie  com- 
plied lionestly  with  the  constitution 
of  his  mind,  and  was  right  in  the 
sense  of  taking  a  true  view,  but  from 
a  false  station.  Whenever  a  wise 
man  plays  the  fool,  we  may  suspect 
that  n  woman  is  at  the  bottom ;  and 
for  this  blunder  of  Bentley's,  we  are 
to  tlmnk  Queen  Caroline,  who  had 
a  curiosity  to  see  the  English  Her- 
cules at  work  upon  some  task  with- 
in lu-r  own  range  of  sympathy;  and 
accordingly,  with  the  same  womanish 
folly  which  in  Queen  Elizabeth  im- 
posed upon  Shakspeare  the  grotesque 
labour  of  exhibiting  Fal  staff  in  love, 
she  laid  her  commands  upon  Bent- 
ley  for  a  kind  of  service  which  ob- 
liged him  too  frequently  to  abjure 
all  his  characteristic  powers  and  ac- 
complishments. That  a  suspicion  at 
time?  crossed  his  own  mind,  (his  ne- 
phew's it  certainly  did,)  that  for  her 
Majesty's  amusement  he  was  making 
hi  m- d  i'  a  stupendous  jackass,  is  very 
probable,  from  his  significant  excuse 
at  the  end — "  non  injussc  cecim." 
Meantime  we  agree  altogether  with 
I  h  Monk,  that  to  any  moral  blame  in 
tliis  affair,  on  account  of  his  fiction  of 
an  editorial  man  of  straw,  Bent  ley  is 
not  liable,  let  Dr  Johnson  say  what  he 
will.  It  was  a  fiction  of  modesty  at 
once  and  of  prudence,  which  saved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  applying 
his  unmeasured  abuse  immediately 
.to  Milton.  This  middleman  was  lite- 
rally n  mediator  between  Milton  and 
the  Bentleian  wrath  of  damnation, 
which  is  already  too  offensive  even 
.'is  applied  to  a  shadow. 

This  foolery  over,  Bentley  recoil- 
ed with  the  spring  of  a  Roman  cutn- 
puluto  his  natural  pursuits.  In  17:52, 
lie  undertook  an  edition  of  Homer, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  restoration 
of  the  digamma  to  its  place  and  func- 
tions in.  the  metre.  Thin  design  he 
had  lirst  seriously  adopted  in  1726; 
and  now,  upon  the  iiifti^ation  of  Lord 
Cartel  et,  lie  noted  and  corrected  the 
entire  Iliad  and  ( )dy*sey,  rejecting 


his  hypothesis.  The  Homer  w. 
ver  published;  but  the  MS.,  Inline 
been  bequeathed  in  17W  to  Trinity 
College  hy  Dr  II.  Bentley,  the  trfv 
phew,  was  afterwards  lilierally  titflS* 
mitted  to  (iotlingon,  for  the  use  of 
lleyne,  who,  in  his  own  edition  of 
Homer, acknowledged  tin-  profound. 
est  obligations  to  it,  and  made  tire 
world  circumstantially  acquainted 
with  its  merits. 

The  Homer  must  be  consider 
virtually  the  final  labour  of  Bentley. 
For  his  Manilius,  which  he  publish- 
ed in  1789,  when  he  was  in  his  7>Mh 
year,  had  been  prepared  for  the  pre-< 
forty-five  years  before.  The  notes 
on  this  singular  poem,  which  hfliW 
ways  been  as  interesting  to  us  as  it 
was  to  Bentley  and  to  Joseph  Scali- 
ger,  have  the  usual  merits  and  the 
usual  faults  of  Bentley's  notes — be- 
ing all  ingenious,  sometimes  very 
learned,  defences  of  innovations  on 
the  received  text,  bold,  original,  or 
absolutely  licentious,  as  mar  hap- 
pen. In  Horace  or  Lucan  we  -eek 
for  no  more — but  we  confess,  that  m 
a  poem  like  the  Astronomicon,  crowd- 
ed with  triple  difficulties — of  science 
in  the  lirst  place ;  secondly, of  science 
disfigured  by  the  perplexed  hypo- 
thesis of  the  old  astronomy  ;  and 
thirdly,  of  all  this  warped  from  its 
natural  expression  by  the  nece--i- 
ties  of  the  metre  and  the  ornaments 
of  a  poetic  treatment,  we  read  Ment- 
ley's  philological  notes  with  singular 
disadvantage  after  the  philosophic 
commentaries  of  Joseph  Scalier. 
The  astronomy  has  never  been  clear- 
ed up  entirely,  Scalier  having  in 
this  part  committed  sinj/ular  errors. 
But  much  of  the  poem,  which  assigns 
the  temperament,  the  bias  of  charac- 
ter, and  habits  of  men  born  under  nil 
the  leading  aspects  of  the  stars,  is  less 
in  need  of  elucidation,  unless  when  it 
is  particularly  corrupt ;  and  in  swh 
places  Bentley  is  of  great  service. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Bentley,  Horace  \\alpole  published 
at  his  private  pre»s  a  Lucan,  illu  — 
trated  by  the  notes  of  l.eutley,  com- 
bined with  those  of  (;rotiu>.     This 
poet  was  within  B_ent!e\'- 
sympathy  :  and,  as  p>>'U"il>U|rfMMfll 
turcs  for  the  emendation  of  tli. 
we  know  of  nothing  couipai'iil 
hii  suggestion*.    M  ^aftwfmt  mt*e 


f. 
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Such  is  the  long  list  of  Bentley's  literary  labours,  without  including  his 
speculations  upon  four  separate  Greek  inscriptions,  and  perhaps  other  oc- 
casional assistances,  as  yet  imperfectly  ascertained,  to  his  friends,  which  his 
generosity  made  him  at  all  times  no  less  ready  to  grant,  than  the  careless 
prodigality  of  inexhaustible  wealth  made  him  negligent  to  resume.  We  have 
also  purposely  excluded  from  our  list  the  fugitive  pamphlets  of  business,  or 
of  personal  defence,  by  which  Bentley  met  his  ungenerous  assailants;  a  part 
of  his  works  which,  as  a  good  man,  though  with  human  infirmities,  he  would 
doubtless  wish  to  be  now  cancelled  or  forgotten,  under  that  comprehen- 
sive act  of  Christian  forgiveness  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  his 
latter  days,  he  extended  even  to  those  unjust  enmities  which  provoked  them. 
Confining  ourselves  to  his  purely  literary  Avorks,  and  considering  the  great 
care  and  attention  which  belong  almost  to  each  separate  sentence  in  works 
of  that  classj  we  may  perhaps  say  that,  virtually,  no  man  has  written  so  much. 

By  way  of  bringing  his  characteristic  merits  within  the  horizon  of  the. 
least  learned  readers,  we  shall  now  lay  before  them  a  close  analysis  of  his 
ablest  and  most  famous  performance,  the  Phalaris  ;  and  it  happens,  favour- 
ably for  our  purpose,  though  singularly,  that  the  most  learned  of  Bentley's 
works  is  also  that  which  is  best  fitted  for  popular  admiration. 


Phalaris  had  happened  to  say,  that 
some  worthy  people  in  Sicily  had 
been  kind  enough  to  promise  him  a 
loan ;  not,  however,  on  any  pastoral 
considerations,  such  as  might  seem 
agreeable  to  that  age  and  country, 
but  on  the  bare  Judsean  terms  of  so 
much  per  shent  (J«v£iVe<v).  Here  the 
forger  of  the  Letters  felt  that  it  was 
indispensable  to  assign  real  names. 
Bills  upon  Simonides,  endorsed  by 
Pythagoras,  would  have  been  likely 
to  fall  to  a  discount  in  critical  esti- 
mation, and  to  have  damaged  the 
credit  of  the  letters.  The  contractors 
for  his  loan,  therefore,  are  not  humble 
individuals,  but  cities — Phintia,  to 
wit,  and  Hybla.  Well,  and  what  of 
them  ?  Were  their  acceptances  like- 
ly to  be  protested  for  non-payment  ? 
By  no  means ;  both  were  probably 
solvent;  and,  at  all  events,  their  ex- 
istence, which  is  something,  is  gua- 
ranteed by  Ptolemy,  by  Antoninus, 
and  by  Pliny.  "  But,"  says  Bentley, 
(oh  that  ominous  but !)  "  it  is  ill  luck 
for  this  forger  of  letters,  that  a  frag- 
ment of  Diodorus  was  preserved,  to 
be  a  witness  against  him."  From  this 
little  fragment,  now  raised  up  from 
the  dust  of  ages,  Bentley  deduces  a 


summary  conviction  of  the  forgery. 
This  city  of  Phintia,  in  fact,  had  its 
name  from  the  author  of  its  exist- 
ence, one  Phintias ;  he  was  a  petty 
prince,who  flourished  about  the  time 
of  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot,  and  built  the 
city  in  question,  during  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fifth  Olympiad;* 
that  is  to  say,  abiding  by  the  chrono- 
logy most  favourable  to  the  authenti- 
city of  the  Letters,  above  270  years 
after  Phalaris.  "  A  pretty  slip,"  says 
Bentley — "  a  pretty  slip  this  of  our 
Sophist,  to  introduce  his  tyrant  bor- 
rowing money  of  a  city  almost  three 
hundred  years  before  it  was  named 
or  built !" 

Such  is  the  starting  argument  of 
Bentley.  It  will  be  admitted  to  be  a 
knock-down  blow ;  and  though  only 
one,  and  applied  to  a  single  letter  of  the 
whole  series,  a  candid  looker-on  will 
own,  that  it  is  such  a  one  as  settles 
the  business  ;  and  no  prudent  cham- 
pion, however  game,  would  have 
chosen  to  offer  himself  to  the  scratch 
for  a  second  round.  However,  «\  -ar^l 
nn  B«Afct  thought  otherwise. 

The  next  argument  is  of  the  same 
description,  being  a  second  case  of 


*  Bentley,  upon  grounds  which  are  satisfactory,  and  most  elaborately  developed, 
fixes  the  flourishing  of  Phalaris  to  the  57th  Olympiad.  In  this  the  reader  may 
happen  to  know  tbat  he  differed  with  that  learned  chronologist,  but  most  confused 
writer,  H.  Dodwell.  It  is  important,  however,  to  remark,  that,  logically  speaking,  it 
would  be  a  circle  (or  petitio  principii)  to  press  Bentley  with  Dod  well's  authority  in  this 
particular  instance,  inasmuch  as  Dodwell  had,  in  fixing  the  era  of  Phalaris,  mainly 
relied  upon  the  very  Letters  in  dispute;  at  that  time  unsuspected,  or  nearly  so.  That 
fact,  important  to  Bentley,  as  disarming  the  chronological  authority  of  DoiUvell,  is 
no  less  important,  as  demonstrating  that  the  question  of  Phalaria  is  not  one  of  mer« 

but  operatlvely  connected  with  historical  results, 
VOL.  XXVIII.  NO.  CLXXII,  2  U 
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Minor  Proposition. — The  maritime 
\  li'si  is  the  Al;esa  founded  by  Ardi- 
onides. 

Ergo.  The  Ahesa  of  Ardionides 
(  vi/.  an  Alfpsa  of  nearly  two  cento* 
ries  later  than  the  era  of  Pha.ari-  )  )•< 
the  Altesa  of  the  Pseudo-PhaJsris. 


anachronism ;  but  it  merits  n  sepa- 
rate statement.  In  tin-  in^nu-e  <>t 
Phintia  the  proof  wa*  direct,  and 
linblo  to  no  demur ;  but  here  the 
anachronism  i*  made  out  circum- 
stantially: Hence  it  IB  lens  readily 
apprehended  ;  and  the  Boyle  party, 
in  their  anger  or  their  haste,  did  in 
fact  misapprehend  it;  and  upon  their 
own  blunder  they  built  a  charge 
against  Bentley  of  vicious  reasoning, 
which  gave  him  an  opening  (not 
likely  to  be  missed  bv  him)  for  in- 
flicting two  courses  of  the  knout  in- 
stead of  one.  The  case  is  this  :  Ste- 
sichorus,  the  lyric  poet,  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Phalaris,  not  for 
writing  rerses  against  him,  but  for 
overt  acts  of  war ;  the  poet  had  been 
levying  money  and  troops,  and,  in 
fact,  making  hostile  demonstrations 
at  two  separate  places  —  Alunthtm 
and  Alcesa.  Accordingly,  Letter  92 
takes  him  to  task,  and  insinuates  an 
ugly  consequence ;  vix.  the  chance 
of  being  "  snapt"  (so  Bentley  calls 
it)  by  the  bull  before  he  got  safe 
home  to  Himera.  The  objection  rai- 
sed upon  this  passage  regards  Alse- 
sa :  Did  that  town  exist  so  early  as 
the  days  of  Phalaris  ?  No,  says  Bent- 
ley,  nor  for  140  years  after  Phalaris 
— having  been  founded  by  Archo- 
nides  in  the  second  year  of  the  94th 
Olympiad,  consequently  140  years 
after  the  deatli  of  Phalaris ;  and  then, 
upon  a  testimony  which  cannot  be 
resisted  by  a  Boyle  man,  viz.  the 
testimony  of  these  very  Letters,  152 
at  the  very  least,  after  this  particular 
letter.  But  might  there  not  be  other 
cities,  earlier  than  this,  which  bore 
the  same  name?  There  might— in 
fact  there  were.  How,  then,  shall  it 
be  known  whether  that  particular 
Alsesa,  which  would  involve  the 
anachronism,  vix.  the  Alaesa  founded 
by  Archonides,  is  the  Alsesa  of  the 
Letter-writer  ?  As  the  argument  by 
which  Bentley  replies  to  this  ques- 
tion has  been  so  much  misconceived, 
and  is  in  fact  not  very  clearly  stated 
in  either  dissertation,  we  shall  throw 
it  into  a  formal  syllogism. 

Major  Proposition.— The  Aljesa  of 
the  Pseudo-Phalaris  and  Stesichorus 
i*  the  maritime  Alsesa. 


Now  comes  a  famous  argument, 

in  which  Bentley  makes  play  beauti- 
fully. Phalaris  i,.,,!  been  ill,  and, 
wishing  to  reward  his  Greek  physi- 
cian in  a  manner  suitable  to  a  prince, 
amongst  other  presents  he  sends  the 

doctor  vroT*i;i*v  dtfiKXttuf  £n5.rii  >l«a,   7.  e, 

ten  couple,  or  pair,  of  Thericlsean 
cups.  \Vhat  manner  of  things  were 
these  ?  "  They  were,"  says  Bentley, 
"  large  drinking-cups,  of  a  peculiar 
shape,  so  called  from  the  first  con- 
triver of  them,  one  Thericles,  a  Co- 
rinthian potter."  Originally,  there- 
fore, as  to  the  material,  they  must 
have  been  porcelain — or,  however, 
earthen-ware  of  some  quality  or 
other,  (Pliny  having  by  general  con- 
sent tripped  in  supposing  Thericles 
a  turner.)  But,  as  often  happens,  in 
process  of  time  "  they  were  called 
rhericlzean  from  their  shape,  what- 
soever artisan  made  them,  or  whe- 
ther of  earth,  or  of  wood,  or  of  me- 
tal." So  far  well.  But  "  there  is 
another  thing,"  says  Bentley,  "  be- 
sides a  pretty  invention,  very  useful 
to  a  liar,  and  that  is  a  good  memo- 
ry." For  "  the  next  thing  to  be  en- 
quired is — the  age  of  this 'Therides  ; 
and  we  learn  (hat  from  Athena-us — • 
one*  witness  indeed,  but  as  good  as 
a  multitude  in  a  matter  of  this  na- 
ture. This  cup  (says  he)  teas  in- 
vented  by  Thericles,  the  Corinthian 
potter,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes  the  comedian." 

This  is  enough.  Bentley  goes  on 
to  compute,  that  all  the  surviving 
plays  of  Aristophanes  range  within 
a  period  of  thirty-six  years;  so  that, 
allowing  the  full  benefit  of  this  lati- 
tude to  the  Pseudo-Phalaris,  vix.  that 
Thericles  invented  his  cups  in  the 
very  first  year  of  this  period,  still, 
even  upon  that  concession,  the  very 
earliest  baking  of  the  potter's  china 
will  be  1 20  years  after  the  final  ba- 
king of  Phalaris  himself. 


•  There  Is,  however,  a  collateral  testimony  from  a  poet  contemporary  with  the 
old  age  of  Therirles,  viz.  Etibulus,  which  gives  a  perfect  confirmation  to  that  of  Athe- 
iianis.  In  the  final  dissertation,  Bentley  brought  forward  this  fragment.  In  fart, 
the  good  luck  of  Bentley,  in  meeting  all  the  out-of-the-way  evidence  which  he  some- 
time?  required,  it  not  less  remarkable  than  his  •.kill  In  iulng  it. 
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This  article  in  the  first  Disserta- 
tion was  short ;  but  the  Oxford  cri- 
tique upon  it  furnished  him  with  an 
occasion,  and  almost  a  necessity,  for 
supporting  it,  in  the  second,  with  a 
bravura  display  of  his  learning  upon 
all  the  collateral  points  that  had  been 
connected  with  the  main  question. 
And,  as  the  attack  had  been  in  un- 
usual terms  of  insolence,  (asking 
him,  for  instance,  how  he  "  durst " 
oppose  men  such  as  Grotius  and 
Scaliger,*)  Bentley  was  under  no 
particular  obligation  to  use  his  op- 
portunities with  forbearance,  or  to 
renounce  his  triumph.  This  was 
complete.  It  is  not  Boyle,  or  his 
half-learned  associates,  but  the  very 
heroes  of  classical  literature  for  the 

Preceding  150  years  —  Buchanan, 
caliger,  "Grotius,  Casaubon,  Salma- 
sius,  who  on  this  occasion  (respect- 
fully, but,  as  to  the  matter,  effectual- 
ly) are  shewn  to  be  in  error.  Most 
readers  are  aware,  that  amongst 
the  multifarious  researches  which 
belong  to  what  is  called  learning,  the 
res  metrica  has  been  developed  more 
slowly  than  any  other.  The  field, 
therefore,  being  so  under-cultured, 
had  naturally  drawn  the  attention 
of  an  ambitious  young  scholar  like 
Bentley;  and,  in  his  epistle  to  Mill 
upon  John  Malelas,  he  had  already 
made  his  name  illustrious  by  the  de- 
tection of  a  canon  in  Anapaestic  me- 
tre. "  Ned,"  says  Dr  Parr,  writing  to 
Dr  Maltbyinl814,"  I  believe  Bentley 
knew  nothing  scientifically  of  choral 
metre."  Why,  no,  Sam,  perhaps  he 
did  not;  neither  did  Person,  if  we 
speak  strictly  of  choral  metre  ;  and 
for  Sam  himself,  little  indeed  upon 
any  metre  whatsoever,  except  that 
he  somewhere  conceives  himself  to 
have  corrected  a  few  loose  iambics 
of  a  Latin  comic  poet,  (a  feat  which 
did  not  require  a  Titan.)  However, 
at  that  day  (1690)  it  was  no  trifle 
to  have  revealed  a  canon  which  had 
certainly  escaped  the  most  eagle- 
eyed  scholars  we  have  mentioned. 
0n  the  present  occasion,  it  was  an 
appropriate  sequel  of  that  triumph, 
and  one  which  will  remind  scholars 
of  a  similar  feat  by  Porson  with  re- 
gard to  iambic  metre,  (see  Pref.  to 
the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,)  that  a  for- 
midable array  of  passages,  objected 


by  the  Boyle  party  as  overthrowing 
his  canon,  and  twelve  others,  volun- 
teered by  himself,  are  all  corrected  in 
a  way  which,  whilst  it  delivers  his 
canon  from  the  supposed  contradic- 
tion, forces  from  him  the  finest  dis- 
play of  his  own  critical  sagacity. 

The  fourth  argument  exposes  an 
anachronism  pretty  much  like  that  of 
AlcBsa  in  the  second.  The  Pseudo- 
Phalaris  having  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  Zanclseans,  and  in  three  previous 
Letters  of  the  Messanians,  manifestly 
betrays  that  he  thought  Zancle  and 
Messana  two  different  towns.  "  Cer- 
tainly," says  Bentley, "  the  true  Pha- 
laris  could  not  write  thus ;  and  it  is  a 
piece  of  ignorance  inexcusable  in  our 
Sophist  not  to  know  that  these  names 
belonged  to  one  and  the  same  city  at 
different  times."  But,  perhaps,  the 
change  from  the  early  name  of  Zan- 
cle, to  the  later  one  of  Messana,  may. 
have  happened  during  the  progress 
of  these  very  Letters.  The  present 
arrangement  of  the  Letters  is  indeed 
inconsistent  with  that  supposition ; 
for  it  is  the  85th  which  mentions  the 
old  name  Zancle,  whilst  the  1st,  21st» 
and  84th  mention  Messana.  But  that 
objection,  if  there  were  no  other, 
might  be  eluded  by  supposing  the 
particular  order  in  which  the  Letters 
stand  in  our  present  editions  to  have 
been  either  purely  accidental,  or 
even  arbitrarily  devised  by  some 
one  of  the  early  librarii.  But  allow- 
ing all  this,  the  evasion  of  Bentley's 
argument  will  still  be  impossible  on 
grounds  of  chronology.  Thucydides 
tells  us  the  occasion  of  that  irrepa- 
rable expulsion  which  the  ZancleeanB 
suffered — and  the  time,  viz.  about 
the  last  year  of  the  70th  Olympiad, 
The  same  author  states  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  new  name 
Messana  arose ;  and  though  he  does 
not  precisely  date  this  latter  inci- 
dent, he  says  generally  that  it  was  « 
•STO/UW  I'rEpiv  (not  long  after  the  other.) 
Separate  parts  of  this  statement  are 
corroborated  by  other  historians  ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  taking  the  com- 
putus  least  favourable  to  Bentley, 
the  new  name  of  Messana  appears 
not  to  have  been  imposed  by  Anaxi- 
laus  until  more  than  sixty  years  af- 
ter Phalaris  was  dead  and  gone. 


*  This,  by  the  way,  shews  the  variety  of  hands  employed  in  Boyle's  book,  and  the 
want  of  an  editor  to  impress  harmony  upon  them;  elsewhere,  the  Scaligers,  and  iuoh 
I»eople,  are  treated  as  pedants. 
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One  objection  then-  is  undoubted-     torian  ascribes  the  original  use  of 

ly 


to  this  argument,  and  Bentley 
frankly  avows  it;  Pausanias  ante- 
dates A n axil, -i i is  by  not  If--  than  180 
years.  But  there  is  no  need  to  re- 
cite tin-  various  considerations  which 
invalidate  his  authority,  since  the  ar- 
gument derived  from  him  is  one  of 
those  which  prove  too  much.  Doubt- 
less, it  would  account  for  the  use  of 
M  Messana"  in  the  Letters  of  Phalaris, 
but  so  effectually  account  for  it  as  to 
make  it  impossible  that  any  other 
name  should  have  been  familiarly 
employed  at  an  age  when  "  Zancle" 
must  have  been  superannuated  by  a 
century.  Such  is  the  dilemma  in 
which  Bentley  has  noosed  his  ene- 
mies ;  skilfully  leaving  it  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  his  cause,  whether 
they  accept  or  reject  the  authority  of 
Pausanias. 

From  this  dilemma,  however, Boyle 
attempts  to  escape,  by  taking  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  town,  and  the 
people  who  drew  their  name  from 
it  Zanclzeans,  he  thinks,  might  sub- 
sist under  that  name  long  after  Zancle 
had  changed  its  masters  and  forfeit- 
ed its  name.  But  this  hypothesis  is 
destroyed  by  means  of  an  inscription 
which  Bentley  cites  from  a  statue  at 
Olympia,  connected  with  the  com- 
ment of  the  person  who  records  it : 
the  statue,  it  seems,  had  been  set  up 
by  Evagoras,  who  inscribed  himself 
upon  it  as  a  Zancliean ;  from  which 
Single  word  the  recorder  infers  the 
antiquity  of  the  statue,  arguing  that 
the  mere  name  "  Zanclcean"  suffi- 
ciently proved  its  era  to  have  been 
anterior  to  the  imposition  of  the  mo- 
dern name  of  Messana ;  whereas 
clearly,  had  there  been  a  race  of 
Zandaeans  who  survived  (under  that 
name)  the  city  of  Zancle,  this  argu- 
ment would  have  been  without  force, 
and  could  not  have  occurred  to  the 
writer  who  builds  upon  it. 

The  fifth  argument  will  perhaps 
not  be  thought  so  entirely  satisfac- 
tory as  it  seemed  to  Bentley.  Pha- 
laris, in  threatening  the  people  of 
Himera,  says— «UTW;  ixTg/4>«  «vru»f  Jiann 
— /  will  extirpate  them  like  a  pine- 
tree  ;  that  is  to  say,  root  and  branch. 
Now,  this  Delphic  threat,  and  in 
these  identical  words,  appears  first  of 
all  in  Herodotus,  who  explains  the 
force  of  it  to  lie  in  this— that  of  all 
trees  the  pine  only  was  radically  de- 
stroyed by  mere  lopping.  That  his- 


significant  allusion  to  Crwsua, 

who  did  not  begin  his  iciirn  until  -i.\ 
years  after  the  pretended  use  of  it  by 
Phalaris.  But  Bentley  conceive* 
that  he  has  sufficient  reason  to  latin-t- 
it upon  Herodotus  himself;  in  which 
case  it  will  be  younger  than  the  age 
of  Phalaris  by  a  century.  But  we 
confess  ourselves  dissatisfied ;  or,  if 
that  word  is  too  strong,  imperfectly 
satisfied.  "  We  see,"  says  Bentley, 
"  the  phrase  was  then"  (i.  e.  in  the 
time  of  CHESUS)  "  so  new  and  un- 
heard-of, that  it  puzzled  a  whole 
city."  But  it  is  probable  that  acci- 
dents of  place,  rather  than  of  time, 
would  determine  the  intelligibility  of 
this  proverb  :  wherever  the  pine-tree 
was  indigenous,  and  its  habits  fami- 
liarly known,  the  allusion  would 
suggest  itself,  and  the  force  of  U 
would  be  acknowledged,  no  matter 
in  what  age.  And  as  to  the  remark 
that  Aulus  (it-Hill-,  in  the  title  of  a 
chapter  now  lost,  seems  to  consider 
Herodotus  as  the  real  author  of  the 
saying,  it  amounts  to  nothing  :  at 
this  day  we  should  be  apt  to  dis- 
cuss any  vulgar  error  which  has  the 
countenance  of  Shakspeare,  under  a 
title  such  as  this — "  On  the  ShaTt- 
spearian  notion  that  a  toad  is  veno- 
mous" meaning  merely  to  remind 
our  readers  that  the  notion  has  a  real 
popular  hold  and  establishment,  not 
surely  that  Shakspeare  was  the  ori- 
ginator of  it.  The  authority  of  Eus- 
tathius,  so  very  modern  an  author, 
adds  no  strength  at  all  to  Bentley's 
hypothesis.  No  real  links  of  tradition 
could  possibly  connect  two  authors 
removed  from  each  other  by  nearly 
2000  years.  Eustathius  ascribes,  or 
seems  to  ascribe,  the  mot  to  Hero- 
dotus, not  in  a  personal  sense,  but  as 
a  short-hand  way  of  designating  the 
book  in  which  it  is  originally  found. 
The  truth  is,  that  such  a  proverb 
would  be  co-eval  and  co-extensive 
with  the  tree.  Symbolical  forms  are 
always  delightful  to  a  semibarbarous 
age  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  em- 
blematic advice  of  that  silent  moni- 
tor to  a  tyrant,  who,  walking  through 
a  garden,  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the 
plants  which  overtopped  the  rest. 
Threats  more  especially  assume  this 
form  :  where  they  are  perfectly  un- 
derstood, they  are  thus  made  more 
lively  and  significant;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  they  are  enigma- 
tical, the  uncertainty  (according  to 
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a  critical  remark  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus)  points  the  attention  to  them 
under  a  peculiar  advantage  of  awe 
and  ominous  expectation. 

The  sixth  argument  is  another  case 
of  the  second  and  fourth.  Phalaris 
exults  that  he  had  routed  the 
Tauromenites  and  the  Zanclseans. 
"  But,"  says  Bentley,  "  there  is  an 
old  true  saying — n«xxa  xaivd,  TO.  me, 
X£,I*H — many  new  and  strange  things 
happen  in  war.  We  have  just  now- 
seen  those  same  routed  Zanclteans 
rise  up  again,  after  a  thousand  years, 
to  give  him  a  worse  defeat.  And 
now  the  others,  too,  are  taking  their 
time  to  revenge  their  old  losses :  for 
these,  though  they  are  called  Tauro- 
menites both  here  and  in  three  other 
letters,  make  protestation  against  the 
name,  and  declare  they  were  called 
Naxians  in  the  days  of  the  true 
Phalaris.  Taurominium,  qua  antea 
Naxos,  says  Pliny.  Whence  it  is 
that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  be- 
cause they  wrote  before  the  change 
of  the  name,  never  speak  of  Tauro- 
minium,  but  of  Naxos." 

Yet  it  will  be  objected  that  Bent- 
.ley  himself  has  made  Pythagoras 
contemporary  with  Phalaris :  now  of 
this  very  Pythagoras,  Porphyry  says 
— "  that  he  delivered  Croton,  Hi- 
mera,  and  Taurominium  from  ty- 
, rants ;"  and  lamblichus  says—"  that 
a  young  man  of  Taurominium  being 
v  drunk,  Pythagoras  played  him  sober 
by  a  few  airs  of  grave  spondees."  A 
third  writer  also,  Conon,  says,  of  a 
person  in  the  age  of  Cyrus  the  elder, 
contemporary  with  Pythagoras  and 
Phalaris,  that  he  "  went  to  Tauro- 
minium in  Sicily."  The  answer  to 
all  this  is  obvious  :  Taurominium  is 
here  used  with  the  same  sort  of  licen- 
sed Prolepsis,  as  when  we  say,  Julius 
\\Ccesar  conquered  France,  and  made 
^  an  expedition  into  England,  though 
we  know  that  Gaul  and  Britain  were 
the  names  in  that  age. 

The  seventh,eighth,and  eighteenth 
arguments  may  be  thrown  together, 
>(  Sdl  turning  upon  the  same  objection, 
'  j  viz.  that  Phalaris  is  apt  to  appropriate 
^';the  thoughts  of  better  men  than  him- 
self— a  kind  of  robbery  which  pos- 
other  royal  authors  have  prac- 
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Bentley,  are  of  very  different  weight. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  weakest. 
Writing  to  Polygnotus,  Phalaris 
is  found  sporting  this  sentiment— 

Xof;is     Effs     trxi-t    'sra^a.    Tots     fu^govtregus 

wscnVara/ — that  words  are  regard- 
ed as  the  shadow  of  deeds  by  per- 
sons of  good  sense.  "  It  is  a  very  no- 
table saying,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
the  author  of  it;  and,  if  Phalaris  had 
not  modestly  hinted  that  others  had 
said  it  before  him,  we  might  have 
taken  it  for  his  own.  But  then  there 
Avas  either  a  strange  jumping  of  good 
wits,  or  Democritus  was  a  sorry  pla- 
giary ;  for  he  laid  claim  to  the  first 
invention  of  it.  What  shall  we  say 
to  this  matter  ?  Democritus  had  the 
character  of  a  man  of  probity  and 
wit.  Besides,  here  are  Plutarch  and 
Diogenes,  two  witnesses  that  would 
scorn  to  flatter.  This  bears  hard 
upon  the  author  of  the  Letters.  But 
how  can  we  help  it  ?  He  should  have 
minded  his  hits  better,  when  he  was 
minded  to  play  the  tyrant.  For  De- 
mocritus was  too  young  to  know 
even  Pythagoras ;  TO.  rZv  p^oiwv  ^-^xf' 
TXI — considerations  of  chronology  are 
inconsistent  with  it;  and  yet  Pytha- 
goras survived  Phalaris."  Such  is 
Bentley's  argument;  but  undoubt- 
edly it  is  unfair.  He  says  "  besides," 
as  though  Plutarch  and  Diogenes 
were  supplementary  evidences  to  a 
matter  otherwise  established  upon 
independent  grounds  ;  whereas  it  is 
from  them  only,  and  from  Suidas, 
whom  he  afterwards  brought  for- 
ward, that  we  know  of  any  such 
claim  for  Democritus.  Again,  Bent- 
ley  overrates  their  authority.  That  of 
Plutarch,  upon  all  matters  of  fact  and 
critical  history,  is  at  this  day  deserved- 
ly low;  and,  as  to  Diogenes  Laertius, 
nobody  can  read  him  without  per- 
ceiving that  precisely  upon  this  de- 
partment of  his  labour,  viz.  the  ap- 
plication of  all  the  stray  apophthegms, 
prose  epigrams,  and  "  good  things," 
which  then  floated  in  conversation, 
he  had  no  guide  at  all.  Sometimes 
there  might  be  a  slight  internal  indi- 
cation of  the  author;  philosophic 
sarcasms,  for  instance,  ot  every  age, 
were  ascribed  boldly  to  the  cynical 
Diogenes;  sometimes  an  old  tradition 
might  descend  with  the  saying;  but 
much  more  frequently  every  apho- 
rism or  pointed  saying  was  attributed 
by  turns  to  each  philosopher  in  suc- 
cession, who,  in  his  own  generation, 
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had  possession  of  the  public  car.  Just 
the  same  thing  has  happened  in  Eng- 
land; multitudes  of  felicitous  mots 
have  come  down  through  the  18th 
century  to  our  days — doing  duty  first 
under  the  names  of  Swift,  Dr  Sheri- 
dan, &c.,  next  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
then  of  Quin,  Foote,  and  above  all, 
of  George  Selwyn,  who  enjoyed  a 
regal  benefit  of  claim  over  all  waifs 
and  derelicts;  and,  finally,  of  Jekyll, 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  Courtenay,  Sam 
Rogers,  and  Thomas  Moore.  Over 
and  above  all  this,  Bentley  is  obliged 
to  make  two  concessions,  which  take 
the  edge  off  his  argument.  Michael 
Psellus  ascribes  the  saying  to  Si- 
monides ;  and  Isidore,  the  Pelusiot, 
generally  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Now,  at  all  events,  this  breaks  the 
unanimity  of  the  ascription  to  Demo* 
critus,  though  each  for  itself  should 
happen  to  be  false.  The  objection 
to  Simonides  is,  that  he  was  but  se- 
ven years  old  when  Phalaris  was  kill- 
ed. This,  though  surely,  in  a  mat- 
ter so  perplexed  as  the  chronology 
of  that  era,  it  is  driving  rather  closely, 
we  may  allow.  But  what  objection 
is  there  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ? 
Certainly  we  can  discern,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  sentiment,  a  reason  that 
may  have  influenced  Isidore  for  tra- 
cing it  up  to  a  Laconic  parentage ; 
but  though  this  is  an  argument  for 
suspicion,  it  is  none  for  absolute  re- 
jection. Neither  does  Bentley  make 
any  objection  of  that  sort.  Here  again 
he  seems  to  rely  upon  chronology ; 
for  his  own  words  are  no  stronger 
than  these, — that  "  though  the  date 
be  undetermined,  it  might  fairly  be 
presumed  to  be  more  recent  than 
he,"  (i.  e.  Phalaris.)  "  Fairly  to  be 
presumed  /"  is  that  all  ?  And  why  is 
it  to  be  presumed  ?  Simply  because 
"  four  parts  out  of  five"  among  the 
Lacedaemonian  apophthegms  collect- 
ed by  Plutarch  are,  in  Bentley's  judg- 
ment, later  than  the  age  of  Phalaris. 
Even  this  leaves  a  chance  not  quite 
inconsiderable,  that  the  anachronism 
may  not  exist  in  the  apophthegm  be- 
fore us.  But,  finally,  had  Bentley 
been  called  on  for  his  proof  of  the 
particular  proportions  here  assigned 
to  the  Anti-Phalaridean  and  Post- 
Phalaridean  apophthegms,  it  would 
perhaps  have  appeared  that  the  pre- 
sent argument  of  his  was  utterly 
worthless.  For  how  came  he  to  dis- 
criminate two  classes?  Of  necessity, 


by  some  marks,  (as,  suppose  diction 
of  a  certain  quality,  more  or  lew 
archaic,  and  metrical  arrangement, 
which  would  belong  to  all  the  /V*ju« 
taken  from  the  dramatic  writers.) 
And  are  these  criteria  sufficient ''. 
Undoubtedly  they  are;  for  example, 
before  the  iambics  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedy existed,  iambic  apophthegms 
could  not  be  detached  from  it.  No 
such  metrical  fm'.u?:,  therefore,  can 
pretend  to  an  earlier  date  than  that 
of  the  drama  itself.  Well,  then,  ha- 
ving so  effectual  a  test,  with  what 
propriety  could  Bentley  throw  the 
decision  upon  a  ratio  of  chances — 
"  4  out  of  5"  V  For  no  matter  if  the 
chances  against  -a  fact  had  been  even 
a  thousand  to  one  before  examina- 
tion, yet  if,  after  examination  and 
submission  to  the  test,  the  result 
were  in  favour  of  that  fact,  it  will  be 
established  no  less  certainly  than  if 
the  chances  had  been  just  the  other 
way.  The  positive  application  of  the 
test  is  transcendent  to  all  presump- 
tions and  probabilities  whatsoever, 
however  reasonable  it  might  have 
been  to  rely  upon  them  in  a  case 
where  no  examination  had  been  pos- 
sible. So  much  for  this  section, 
which — though  the  weakest  of  the 
whole — is  wound  up  in  the  most 
stinging  manner ;  for  Boyle  having 
argued  that  apparent  plagiarisms  in 
a  case  like  this  proved  nothing,  MIICC, 
in  fact,  no  absolute  originality,  and 
therefore  no  manifest  plagiarism, 
could  be  imagined  in  sentiments 
which  belong  to  human  nature  itself", 
Bentley  assures  him  that  he  is  mis- 
taken— exhibiting  in  his  own  person 
a  refutation  of  that  maxim  ;  "  for 
there  are  many  such  nostrums  in  his 
book,  such  proper  and  peculiar  mis- 
takes, as  were  never  thought  on  nor 
said  by  any  man  before  him." 

The  argument  in  the  eighteenth  sec- 
tion, which  would  fix  upon  Phalaris 
a  reference  to  an  epitaph  first  cited  by 
Demosthenes  in  his  Crown  Oration, 
delivered  in  the  third  year  of  the. 
1 12th  Olympiad,  nearly  -220  years  af- 
ter bis  own  death,  is  about  as  dubious 
as  the  last.  But  the  case  in  the  eighth 
section  is  unanswerable.  Phalaris  is 

made  to  say — ©VIT&  Tip  Zno.t  a&axtrra 
bf !">,*  ?X!"»  **  ^**ri/  Tint ,  it  <pcaf>,xti — (l.  p. 

That  ire,  beingotirselvesmort(il,*hovld 
cherish  immortal  anger,  is,  according 
to  the  saying, •unfitting.)  Now,  here  the 
iambic  metre,  and  the  tone  of  a  tra- 
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gic  fvw.aij,  are  too"  evident  to  leave 
any  doubts  about  the  fountain  from 
which  the  Pseudo-Phalaris  is  draw- 

The  inference  of  Bentley  is — "  that, 
if  this  iambic  came  from  the  stage, 
it  must  be  later  than  Phalaris,  let  it 
belong  to  what  poet  soever,  tragic  or 
comic."  Boyle,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  "  very  well  satisfied  that  there 
were  both  tragic  and  comic  poets 
before  the  days  of  Phalaris."  And 
upon  this,  in  law  phrase,  issue  is 
joined. 

Comedy  is  discussed  in  the  present 
section.  Bentley  argues  the  follow- 
ing points  against  Boyle  : — First,  that 
Epicharmus  is  to  be  considered  the 
father  of  Comedy  upon  more  and 
better  authorities  than  Susarion ;  Se- 
condly, this  being  admitted,  that 
upon  chronological  grounds  Phalaris 
could  not  borrow  a  verse  from  co- 
medy ;  Thirdly,  even  supposing  Su- 
sarion to  have  contributed  something 
to  the  invention,  yet  that  this  could 
not  have  availed  Phalaris,  unless  he 
had  come  over  incognito  to  the  villa- 
ges of  Attica,  inasmuch  as  "  his  plays 
were  extemporal,  and  never  publish- 
ed in  writing ;"  and,  Fourthly,  grant- 
ing even  "  that  they  were  published, 
it  is  more  likely  they  were  in  tetra- 
metres  and  other  chorical  mea- 
sures, than  in  iambics."  And  why 
so  ?  Because,  as  the  Drama  grew  up 
from  a  festival,  in  which  the  main 
elements  were  singing  and  dancing, 
it  is  certain  that  the  earliest  metres 
were  those  which  adapted  them- 
selves to  dancing.  It  is,  however, 
true,  though  at  that  time  unknown  to 
the  learned,  that  an  unpublished 
MS.  of  one  Diomedes  Scholasticus 
upon  Dionysius  Thrax,  which  MS. 
is  in  the  King's  Library,  asserts,  that 
"  Susarion  was  the  beginner  of  co- 
medy in  verse,  whose  plays  were  all 
lost  in  oblivion :  but  there  are  two  or 
three  iambics  of  a  play  of  his  still 
remembered."  In  fact,  there  are  in 
all  five :  the  four  first  in  this  very 
MS.  which  had  been  seen  only  by 
Bentley,  (and  some  of  them  in  two 
other  authors ;)  the  last  (Avhich,  by 
the  way,  seems  to  us  a  later  addition 
by  way  of  l-n^U^  in  Stobseus.  We 
shall  give  the  whole,  as  the  sentiment 
unfortunately  belongs  to  all  ages  : 
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Hear,  O  people:  thus  speaks  Susa- 
rion, $*c.  Women  are  a  torment ;  but 
still,  my  countrymen,  there  is  no  keep- 
ing house  without  this  torment.  To 
marry,  then,  and  not  to  marry,  is  alike 
calamitous.  Bentley  produces  this 
evidence  (which,  by  the  way,  he  cor- 
rects capitally)  against  himself;  but 
disarms  it  chiefly  by  this  argumenj. 
Susarion  is  here  introduced  address- 
ing the  audience  in  his  own  person; 
now  that,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  iambic  metre,  will  prove  the 
verses  to  be  no  part  of  a  play.  For 
though  sometimes  the  poet  did  ad- 
dress the  parterre,  yet  this  was  al- 
ways done  through  the  chorus ;  and 
what  were  the  measures  that  the 
chorus  used  at  that  time  ?  "  Never 
iambics,  but  always  anapaests  or  te- 
trametres ;  and  I  believe,"  says  Bent- 
ley,  "  there  is  not  one  instance  that 
the  chorus  speaks  at  all  to  the  pit  in 
iambics ;  to  the  actor  it  sometimes 
does."  Boyle,  in  treating  the  case 
of  Susarion,  had  made  much  use  of 
a  passage  in  the  Arundel  Marbles. 
Unfortunately  the  words,  which  he 
particularly  relied  on,  were  mere 
emendations  of  Palmerius  and  Sel- 
den.  Now  it  happened  that  Selden, 
whose  Greek  knowledge  we  our- 
selves consider  miserably  inaccurate, 
had  in  this  instance  made  but  a  very 
imperfect  examination  of  the  marble 
chronicle  itself.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Boyle  had  here  uninten- 
tionally prepared  an  opening  for  a 
masterly  display  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  Bentley,  who  had  the  pleasure  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  of  exhibit- 
ing his  Greek  without  ostentation — 
of  doing  a  critical  service  to  that 
famous  Arundelian  monument,  on 
which  so  many  learned  heads  had 
been  employed — of  dragging  after 
him,  as  captives,  a  whole  host  of 
heroes  in  literature,  whom  he  had 
indisputably  defeated — and  finally, 
of  establishing  his  triumph  in  the 
question  immediately  before  him.* 
All  this  learning,  however,  Bentley 


.,*  jSeldom,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  more  ingenious  correction  than  that  of  Selden's 

>  'A9r,y«i;  on  the  Arundel  Marble.     Bentley  had  remarked  elsewhere  that  the  marble 
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fails'not  to  remind  his  readers,  \»  ex  "(limp  «i  <»«T«F  **\  T«  cUp'  >•««»  tyv, 

•Jiunil'inti,  so  much  over  and  above  oiru  Trttftix.it  pr&\  T«»  <>gy  »»  V%n» 

what  was  necessary  to  decide  the  'At***™. 
difpute,  and,   in   fact,  an   excursus 

forced  from  him  by  his  antagonist  In  this  there  is  some  difference, 
For  in  reality  certain  words  in  the  even  as  to  the  form  of  the  thought; 
apophthegm,  no  ways  essential  to  its  and  the  Pseudo-Phalam  mustgreatly 
expression,  are  proofs  (or  so  Bent-  have  disturbed  the  order,  and  u-ith- 
ley  regards  them)  that  the  Pseudo-  out  apparent  reason,  to  obtain  liis 
Phalaris  was  borrowing  not  merely  own.  But  the  best  answer  is  this, 
from  the  Greek  drama  before  it  ex-  that  the  words,  as  they  now  stand, 
isted,  but  from  a  specific  dramatist,  are  in  a  natural  iambic  arrangement- 
Euripides,  to  wit ;  and  a  specific  tra- 
gedy now  lost,  viz.  Philoctetes.  How-  , 
ever,  we  must  own  that  this  part  of  • 
the  argument  appears  to  us  question-  The  defect  in  the  second  line 
able  at  least,  ana  perhaps  positively  might  be  supplied  in  a  thousand 
wrong ;  questionable,  because  Bent-  ways.  And  we  therefore  throw  Bent- 
Icy  has  laid  far  too  much  stress  on  ley  back  upon  that  general  form  of 
two  words  so  exceedingly  common  his  argument,  which  he  imagined  to 
as  I vu»  and  «r?*r<i*u,  the  rest  being  be  superseded  by  a  special  one : 
(as  lie  himself  admits)  absolutely  King  Phalaris,  in  any  case,  is  detect- 
indispensable  to  the  expression  of  ed  borrowing  from  a  tragic  drama, 
the  thought,  and  therefore  sure  to  if  not  from  this  particular  drama  of 
occur  to  any  writer  having  occasion  Euripides;  and  as  elsewhere  we  have 
to  express  it.  To  these  two  words  seen  him  drawing  loans  from  cities 
confessedly  he  commits  the  entire  before  they  were  founded,  so  here 
burden  of  the  tragedian's  claim  ;  and  he  is  manifestly  borrowing  a  senti- 
upon  the  ground,  that, where  so  many  ment  from  some  tragedian  unknown, 
equivalent  expressions  were  at  hand,  before  tragedy  itself  existed, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  The  two  next  arguments  may  be 
two  persons  writing  independently,  thrown  together.  In  the  first  of  them, 
"  would  bare  hit  upon  the  same  by  Phalaris  is  convicted  of  borrowing  a 
chance."  But  we  reply,  that  the  phrase  (ri>  ;x-9;-«»  iC?-.)  from  Callima- 
words  i£i/»  and  •arftrnim,  each  con-  chus;  and  another,  (trip*  >«*.u»»i,  in 
taining  an  iambus,  are  convenient,  the  sense  of  bad  fortune,)  perhaps 
and  likely  to  offer  to  any  man  wri-  also  from  Callimachus — if  not,  from 
tin<£  in  iambic  metre,  which  several  Pindar;  no  matter  which,  since  either 
of  Bentley's  equivalents  are  not.  At  way  there  would  be  nn  anachronism. 


any  rate,  the  extent  of  the  coincidence 
is  not  sufficient.  But,  secondly,  we 
think  that  unquestionably  the  apoph- 


These cases  are,  perhaps,  doubtful  ; 
in  fact,  the  acknowledged  coinci- 
dence of  two  original  poets,  shews 


thogtn  was   not  from   the  fragment     that  the  last  phrase,  at  any  rate,  had 
of  the   Philoctetes ;  for  the  words     gained  a  sort  of  proverbial  footing. 


there  stand  thus  :  — 


Not  so  with  regard  to  the  word  phi- 


uniformly  said  '  Aftirw  :  why,  then,  should  it  suddenly,  and  in  this  place  only,  say 
i»  A9i»«/f,  (which  was  Selden's  suggestion  for  filling  up  the  ENA  .....  AI2  ?)  Bent- 
ley's  reading  of «»  avrkfius,  in  plaustris,  immediately  recalls  the  line  of  Horace, 

Dicitur  et  pUuitiis  vexisse  poemata  Thespis. 

No  less  important  is  Bentley's  confirmation  of  a  reading  formerly  proposed  by  OIM 
who  distrusted  it.  Palmerius,  much  against  liis  will,  (for  he  could  find  no  sens*  in 
the  words,)  had  made  out  upon  the  marble  that  the  inventor  of  Comedy  received  a*  hb 
prize  iVx»»«o>  «{"X<".  w'9«»  »"« — »  basket  of  figs,  and  a  hogshead  of  wine.  Bentley 
product-*!  an  unpublished  couplet  of  Dioscorides,  the  last  line  of  which  fully  confirm* 
tke  marble : 

X'i-r /;*,)(  r.»  Zt«»»  <>{{<£«{  aQ).»S  Ift 

• 

— i.  e.  and  a  basket  of  figs  besides  was  the  Attic  prize.  Another  readlug  of  this  line* 
whii-h  substitutes  Mx»»  for  i6>.?t,  we  need  not  notice  more  particularly,  a*  it  is  iin mu- 
tt-rial to  the  point  before  in. 
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small  a  matter  could  so  soon"  reach 
Phalaris's  ear  in  his  castle,  through 
his  guard  of  blue-coats,  and  the  loud 
bellowing  of  his  bull."  In  a  note  ort 
the  word  blue-coats,f  Bentley  saysj 
"  This  is  not  said  at  random ;  for  I 
find  the  Agrigentines  forbade  theii' 
citizens  to  wear  blue  clothes,  be- 
cause blue  was  Phalaris's  livery." 

Boyle's  answer  is  characteristic  at 
once  of  his  breeding  as  a  man  of 
quality,  and  his  pursuits  as  a'scholar : 
for  he  takes  a  scholarlike  illustration, 
and  he  uses  it  like  a  courtier.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  it  seems,  in  addressing 
one  of  the  universities,  introduced, 
upon  her  own  authority,  the  word 
Fceminilis.  Now,  could  that  learned 
body  have  paid  her  a  more  delicate 
compliment,  asks  Boyle,  than  by 
using  the  royal  word  in  its  answer  ? 
Bentley  rejects  this  as  a  piece  of  un- 
worthy adulation ;  not  that  Bentley 
was  always  above  flattering;  but  his 
mind  was  too  coarse  and  plain  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  ro- 
mantic and  Castilian  homage:  his 
good  sense  was  strong,  his  imagina- 
tive gallantry  weak.  However,  we 
agree  with  him  that,  previously  to 
any  personal  conversation  with  Py- 
thagoras, the  true  Phalaris  could  not 
possibly  have  used  this  new  desig- 
nation "  as  familiarly  as  if  it  had 
been  the  language  of  his  nurse,"  but 
"  would  have  ushered  it  in  with  some 
kind  of  introduction;" 

In  the  following  section  comes  on 
to  be  argued,  the  great  question  of 


losopher,  which  furnishes  the  matter 
for  another  section.  The  56th  Letter 
is  addressed  to  Pythagoras  the  Phi- 
losopher ;  this  being  only  the  super- 
scription, may  have  been  the  addition 
of  a  copier ;  and,  if  so,  the  argument 
of  Bentley  would  be  eluded;  but  in 
the  23d  Letter,  the  word  philosophy 
cannot  be  detached  from  the  con- 
text. Now,  it  is  universally  agreed, 
that  Pythagoras  himself  introduced* 
the  word ;  a  fact  which  hardly  needs 
an  attestation;  however,  from  a  crowd 
of  authors,  Bentley  quotes  Cicero  to 
the  following  effect : — "  That,  when 
Pythagoras  had  discoursed  before 
Leon,  (the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,)  tliat 
prince,  much  taken  with  his  wit  and 
eloquence,  asked  him  what  art  or 
trade  he  possessed.  '  Art,'  says  Py- 
thagoras, '  I  profess  none ;  I  am  a 
philosopher.'  Leon,  in  admiration  of 
the  newness  of  the  name,  enquired 
what  these  philosophers  were,  and 
wherein  they  differed  from  other 
men."  On  this,  says  Bentley,  "  What 
a  difference  is  here  between  the  two 
tyrants !  The  one  knows  not  what 
philosopher  means :  the  other  seems 
to  account  it  as  threadbare  a  word 
as  the  name  of  wise  men  of  Greece ; 
and  that,  too,  before  he  had  ever 
spoken  with  Pythagoras.  We  can- 
not tell  which  conversation  was  first. 
If  Phalaris  was  the  first,  the  Epistles 
must  be  a  cheat.  But,  allowing  Leon's 
to  be  the  first,  yet  it  could  not  be 
long  after  the  other;  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  believe  that  the  fame  of  so 


*  In  saying  that  Pythagoras  introduced  the  term  philosopher,  we  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  (and  Bentley,  we  presume,  meant,)  that  he  first  gave  currency  to 
that  particular  determination  of  the  woi'd  "  philosopher,"  by  which,  under  the  modest 
ti/tynpiFfAOi  of  an  amateur  or  dilettante  in  wisdom,  was  understood  an  investigator  of 
first  causes,  upon  a  particular  scheme ;  else,  in  the  general  and  unlimited  sense  ef 
the  word,  merely  as  a  lover  of  wisdom,  and  nothing  masked  under  that  title,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Pythagoras  did  not  introduce  the  word.  The  case  is  the  sanje 
as  that  of  the  modern  iUundnati ;  as  a  general  and  unrestricted  term,  it  is,  of  course, 
applicable  to  all  men — each  in  his  degree — who  can  make  any  pretensions  to  intellec- 
tual culture.  But,  in  the  particular  sense  of  Adam  Weishaupt,  and  many  other 
mystical  enthusiasts  of  modern  Germany,  that  term  designated  a  secret  society,  whose 
supposed  objects  and  purposes  have  been  stated  by  Robinson  and  the  Abbe  Baruel 
with  a  degree  of  circumstantiality  which  must  have  been  rather  surprising  to  the 
gentlemen  themselves. 

\3t)vThe  meaning  of  Bentley's  joke,  as  well  as  odd  coincidence  In  the  Agrigentine 
regulation,  are  now  obsolete.  It  must  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  all  the  menial 
retainers  of  English  noblemen,  from  a  very  early  period  of  our  history — and,  -from 
this  passage,  it  seems  that  the  practice  still  subsisted  in  Bentley's  time — received  at 
stated  intervals  an  ample  blue  coat.  This  was  the  generic  distinction  of  their  order ; 
tUc  special  one  was  the  badge  or  cognizance  appropriated  to  the  particular  family  un- 
der- -which  they  took  service ;  and  from,  the  periodical  deliveries  of  these  characteristic 
articles  of  servile  costume,  came  our  word  livery. 
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the  age  of  Tragedy.  The  occasion 
is  this:  In  the  63d  Epistle, Phalaris" is 
in  great  wrath  with  one  Aristolochus, 
a  tragic  poet,  that  nobody  ever  heard 
of,  for  writing  tragedies  against  him." 
1'nMit Iry  amuses  himself  a  little  with 
the  expression  of  "  writing  tragedies 
against  a  man  ;"  and  with  the  name 
of  Aristolochus,  whom  lie  pronoun- 
ces SL  fairy  poet,  for  having  kept  him- 
self invisible  to  all  the  world  since 
his  own  day ;  though  Boyle  facetious- 
ly retorts,  that,  judging  by  the  length 
of  his  name,  he  must  have  been 
a  giant,  rather  than  a  fairy.  But 
the  strength  of  Bentley's  objection  is 
announced  in  this  sentence: — "  / 
must  take  the  boldness  to  tell  Pha- 
laris,  who  am  out  of  his  reach,  that 
he  lays  a  false  crime  to  the  poet's 
charge ;  for  there  was  no  such  thing 
nor  word  as  tragedy  when  he  tyran- 
nized at  Agrigentum."  Upon  this 
arose  the  dispute  concerning  the 
earliest  date  or  tragedy. 

In  treating  this  interesting  ques- 
tion, Bentley  first  addresses  himself 
to  the  proof  that  Thespis,  and  not 
Epigenes  or  Phrynicus,  was  the  true 
and  original  inventor  of  tragedy ;  and 
that  no  relics  of  any  one  Thespian 
drama  survived  in  the  age  of  Aristo- 
tle; consequently,  that  those  frag- 
ments which  imposed  upon  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  and  others,  were  forge- 
ries; and  he  points  out  even  the  par- 
ticular person  most  liable  to  the  sus- 
picion of  tlie  forgery,  viz.  Heraclides 
Ponticus,  a  scholar  of  Aristotle's. 
The  fact  of  the  forgery  is  settled  in- 
deed upon  other  evidence  ;  for  these 
four  monstrous  words,  K»*£ £&,  X<WTIJ,-, 
•Xi^tM,  A{«4-,  occur  in  the  iambics 
attributed  to  Thespis.  Now  these 
words  are  confessedly  framed  as  ar- 
tificial contrivances  for  including  the 
entire  twenty-four  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  But  Bentley  makes  it  to- 
lerably evident  that  no  more  than 
eighteen,  certainly  not  twenty-four, 
existed  in  the  age  of  Thespis.  The 
lines,  then,  are  spurious;  and  the  ima- 
ginary evidences  for  the  fact  of  Thes- 
pis  having  written  any  thing,  are  got 
rid  of.  And  as  to  any  supplementary 
argument  from  the  Alcestw,  suppo- 
»ed  to  be  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Arundel  Marbles,  that  is  overthrown 
— 1.  By  the  received  tradition  that 
Thespis  admitted  no  female  charac- 
ters into  his  plays  :  a  fortiori,  then, 
that  he  could  not  have  treated  a  sub- 


jfct,  the  whole  passion  of  which  turn- 
ed upon  a  female  character;  but,  2. 
More  ell'ectually  by  tin-  triumphant 
proof  which  Bentley  gives,  that  the 
Arundelian  Al<-i'*tit  was  a  pure  fic- 
tion of  Selden's,  arising  out  of  im- 
perfect examination.  Next,  however, 
let  it  be  conceded  that  Thespis  did 
write,  will  that  be  of  any  service  to 
Boyle  ?  This  introduces  the  question 
ot  the  precise  era  of  Thespis.  Now, 
on  the  Oxford  Marble,  most  unfortu- 
nately the  letters  which  assign  this 
are  obliterated  by  time  and  weather. 
But  Bentley  suggests  an  obvious  re- 
medy for  the  misfortune,  which  giyes 
a  certain  approximation.  The  name 
of  Thespis  stands  between  two  great 
events,  viz.  the  defeat  of  Croesus  by 
Cyrus,  immediately  preceding,  and 
the  accession  of  Darius,  immediately 
following.  The  first  of  these  is  placed 
by  all  great  chronologists  in  the  1st 
year  of  the  59th  Olympiad ;  the  last, 
in  the  -Jd  year  of  the  65th  Olympiad. 
Betu-een  these  dates,  then,  it  was  (a 
latitude  of  25  years)  that  Thespis 
founded  the  tragic  drama.  And  this 
being  so,  it  follows,  obviously,  that 
Phalaris,  who  perished  in  the  3d  year 
of  the  57th  Olympiad,  could  not  have 
afforded  a  subject  to  tragedy  during 
his  lifetime.  Boyle  most  idly  ima- 
gines an  error  in  the  marble  chro- 
nicle, through  an  omission  of  tin- 
sculptor.  Certainly  the  <r^a.^f**t«. 
operarum  are  well  known  to  literary 
men  of  our  times,  but  hardly  where 
the  proof-sheets  happen  to  be  mar- 
ble ;  and  after  all,  Bentley  shews  him 
that  he  would  take  no  benefit  by  this 
omission.  Three  collateral  disquisi- 
tions on  Phrynicus,  the  successor  of 
Thespis,  on  Solon,  and  on  the  origin 
of  the  word  trafjcrfy,  are  treated  ela- 
borately, and  with  entire  success ; 
but  they  depend  too  much  on  a  vast 
variety  of  details  to  admit  of  com- 
pression. 

In  the  Twelfth  Section,  Bentley  ex- 
amines the  dialect  "  Had  all  other 
way*  failed  us,"  says  he,  "  of  detect- 
ing this  impostor,  yet  his  very  speech 
had  betrayed  him  :  for  his  language 
is  Attic;  but  he  had  forgotten  that 
tin*  scene  of  these  Epistles  was  not 
Athens,  but  Sicily,  where  the  Doric 
tongue  was  generally  spoken  and 
written.  Pray,  how  came  that  idiom 
to  be  the  court-language  at  Atrrii.rt'ii- 
tum  '<"  Athens,  the  /K.MTWCVN*,  or  ty- 
rant-hating, by  old  prerogative, 
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not  likely  to  be  a  favourite  with  the 
greatest  of  tyrants.  And  above  all, 
we  must  consider  this — that  in  the 
age  of  Phalaris,  before  literature  had 
given  to  the  Attic  dialect  that  supre- 
macy which  it  had  afterwards,  there 
was  no  one  reason  for  valuing  this 
exotic  dialect,  (as  it  was  to  Phalaris,) 
or  giving  it  any  sort  of  preference  to 
the  native  dialect  of  Sicily. 

But  it  is  objected  that  Phalaris  was 
born  at  Astypalsea,  an  island  where, 
in  early  times,  there  existed  an  Attic 
colony.  Now,  in  answer  to  this — 
waiving  the  question  of  fact,  would 
he,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  a 
tax-gatherer  in  Sicily,  have  not  learn- 
ed the  Doric  ?  Studying  popularity, 
would  he  have  reminded  the  natives, 
by  every  word  he  uttered,  that  he  was 
a  foreigner  ?  But  perhaps  he  was  not 
born  at  Astypalsea :  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  he  was  born  in  Si- 
cily :  and  even  if  at  Astypalsea,  there 
is  "  direct  evidence  that  it  was  a  Do- 
rian colony,  not  an  Athenian ;  for  it 
was  planted  by  the  Megarians." 

But  other  eminent  Sicilians,  it  may 
be  said,  quitted  the  Doric  for  the  At- 
tic in  their  writings.  True  :  but  that 
was  in  solemn  compositions  address- 
ed to  the  world,  epic  poems  and  his- 
tories— not  in  familiar  letters, "  most- 
ly directed  to  the  next  towns,  or  to 
some  of  his  own  domestics,  about 
private  affairs,  or  even  the  expenses 
of  his  family,  and  never  designed  for 
the  public  view." 

"  Yet,"  retorts  Boyle,  "  we  have 
a  letter  of  Dion  of  Syracuse  to  Dio- 
nysius  the  Tyrant,  and  a  piece  of 
Dionysius's,  both  preserved  among 
Plato's  Epistles,  and  written  in  such 
a  dialect  as  if  both  prince  and  philo- 
sopher (to  use  the  Doctor's  phrase) 
had  gone  to  school  at  Athens." 

Here,  rejoins  Bentley,  he  is  "  very 
smart  upon  me ;  but  he  lashes  him- 
self; for  the  philosopher  really  did 
go  to  school  at  Athens,  and  lived  with 
Plato  and  Speusippus  :"  and  as  to  the 
prince,  though  he  "  did  not  go  to 
Athens,  yet  Athens,  as  I  may  say, 
went  to  him ;  for  not  Plato  only,  but 
several  other  philosophers,  were  en- 
tertained by  him  at  his  court  in  Sy- 
racuse." 

But  again,  says  Boyle,  thinking  to 
produce  a  memorable  and  unobjec- 
tionable case,  because  taken  from 
Scripture,  Epimenides  the  Cretan  did 
not  write  in  the  Cretic  dialect ;  for, 
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in  the  line  cited  from  him  by  St 
Paul,— 


the  word  «=»  would  in  the  Cretic  dia- 
lect have  been  <*«;.  Even  from  this 
position,  so  difficult  as  it  might  seem 
at  this  time  of  day  to  dispute,  Bent- 
ley's  unrelenting  scourge  immediate- 
ly forces  him  :  he  produces  a  Cretic 
epistle  and  a  Cretic  inscription,  (of 
absolute  authority,  being  on  marble,) 
both  of  which  present  the  form  <&. 
But,  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  we 
must  remember,  that  from  a  poem  to 
a  familiar  epistle,  non  valet  consequen- 
tia  ;  the  latter  could  not  abandon  the 
dialect  native  to  the  writer,  without 
impeaching  its  credit.  And  so  fatal 
is  Bentley's  good  luck,  here  as  every- 
where, that  he  produces  a  case  where 
a  letter  of  this  very  Epimenides, 
which  still  survives,  was  denounced 
as  spurious  by  an  ancient  critic,  (De- 
metrius the  Magnesian,)  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  it  was  not  Cre- 
tic in  its  dialect,  but  Attic. 

With  his  customary  bad  fortune, 
Boyle  next  produces  Alceeus  and 
Sappho,  as  persons  "  who  were  born 
in  places  where  the  Ionic  was  spo- 
ken, and  yet  wrote  their  lyric  poems 
in^Eolic  or  Doric."  For  this  assertion 
he  really  had  some  colourable  autho- 
rity, since  both  JSlian  and  Suidas  ex- 
pressly rank  Lesbos  among  the  Io- 
nian cities.  Yet,  because  Meursius, 
and  before  him,  Brodeeus,  and  after 
both,  Bentley  himself,  had  all  inde- 
pendently noticed  the  word  Lesbos 
as  an  error  for  Lebedos,  Bentley  re- 
plies in  the  following  gentle  terms  : 
—  "  I  protest  I  am  ashamed  even  to 
refute  such  miserable  trash,  though 
Mr  Boyle  was  not  ashamed  to  write 
it.  What  part  is  it  that  I  must  teach 
him  ?  That  Alcseus  and  Sappho  were 
natives  of  Lesbos  ?  But  it  is  incre- 
dible he  should  be  ignorant  of  that. 
Or,  that  the  language  of  Lesbos  was 
./Eolic  ?  Yes,  there  his  learning  was 
at  a  loss  ;  he  believed  it  was  Ionic." 
It  is  then  demonstrated,  by  a  heap  of 
authorities,  not  only  that  Lesbos  was 
an  -Eolian  city,  but  that,  (as  Strabo 
says,)  in  a  manner,  it  was  the  metro- 
polis of  /Eolian  cities. 

Well,  but  Agathyrsiden,  at  least, 
quitted  his  Samian  or  Doric  dialect 
for  Ionic,  Answer  :  There  was  no 


nuch  person ;  nor 

SumoK  s|>p;\k  Doric,  but  Ionic  Greek. 

Andrnniais  of  Rhodes,  then,  in  his 
still  surviving  Commentary  on  Arifto- 
tli's  Kthic.<s.  The  Commentary  does 
indeed  survive;  but  that  the  author 
was  a  llhodian,  is  a  mere  conceit 
of  a  modern,  and  a  very  unlearned 
person.*  This  fact  had  been  already 
stated  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  the  origi- 
nal editor  of  Audronicus. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  Dionysius  oflla- 
licarnassus :  that  case  is  past  dispu- 
ting. Why,  yes;  he  was  of  Doric 
birth  undoubtedly,  and  undoubted- 
ly he  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect  But 
then,  in  the  first  place,  he  lived 
amongst  those  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Doric — which  was  one  rea- 
son for  abjuring  his  native  dialect ; 
and  secondly,  which  is  the  material 
difference  between  him  and  Phalaris, 
he  wrote  in  the  age  of  Augustus  Cse- 
sar — when  the  Attic  dialect  had  been 
established  for  four  centuries  as  the 
privileged  language  of  Grecian  lite- 
rature. 

"  But  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  all,"  says  Boyle,  "  is  that  of  Za- 
leucus,  King  of  the  Locrians,  a  Doric 
colony  ;  the  preface  to  whose  laws  is 
preserved,  and  has  plainly  nothing  of 
the  Doric  dialect  in  it."  Sad  fate  of 
this  strongest  of  all  instances!  His 
inexorable  antagonist  sets  to  work, 
and,  by  arguments  drawn  from  place, 
time,  and  language,  makes  it  pretty 
nearly  a  dead  certainty  that  the  pre- 
tended laws  of  Zaleucus  were  as  pure 
a  fabrication  as  the  Letters  of  Phala- 
ris. Afterwards  he  makes  the  same 
scrutiny,  and  with  the  same  result, 
of  the  laws  attributed  to  Charondas; 
;t ml  in  the  end,  he  throws  out  a  con- 
jecture that  both  these  forgeries  were 
the  work  of  some  sophist  not  even  a 
native  Greek ;  a  conjecture  which,  by 
the  way,  has  since  been  extended  by 
Valckenaer  to  the  Pseudo-Phalaris 
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id  the  island  of    himself,  upon  the  authority  of  some 
Latin  idioms. f 


[N.B.  Any  future  editor  of  Bent- 
ley's  critical  works  ought  to  notice 
the  arguments  of  Warburton,  who, 
in  the  Divine  Legation,  endeavours 
to  support  the  two  lawgivers  against 
Bentley.] 

The  use  of  the  Attic  dialect,  there- 
fore, in  an  age  when  as  yet  no  con- 
ceivable motive  had  arisen  for  pre- 
ferring that  to  any  other  dialect,  the 
earliest  morning  not  having  dawned 
of  those  splendours  which  afterwards 
made  Athens  the  glory  of  the  earth, 
is  of  itself  a  perfect  detection  of  the 
imposture.  But  let  this  be  waived. 
Conceive  that  mere  caprice,  in  a 
wilful  tyrant  like  Phalaris,  led  him 
to  adopt  the  Attic  dialect :  stet  pro 
ratione  voluntas.  Still,  even  in  such 
a  case,  he  must  have  used  the  Attic 
of  his  own  day.  Caprice  might  go 
abroad,  or  it  might  go  back  in  point 
of  time  ;  but  caprice  could  not  pro- 
phetically anticipate,  as  Phalaris  does, 
the  diction  of  an  age  long  posterior 
to  his  own.  Upon  this  subject  Bent- 
ley  expresses  himself  in  a  more  phi- 
losophic tone  than  he  usually  adopts, 
"  Every  living  language,"  says  he, 
"  like  the  perspiring  bodies  of  living 
creatures,  is  in  perpetual  motion  and 
alteration.  Some  words  go  off,  and 
become  obsolete ;  others  are  taken 
in,  and  by  degrees  grow  into  com- 
mon use ;  or  the  same  word  is  in- 
verted to  a  new  sense  and  notion  ; 
which,  in  tract  of  time,  makes  as  ob- 
servable a  change  in  the  air  and  fea- 
tures of  a  language,  as  age  makes  in 
the  lines  and  mien  of  a  face."  Boyle, 
however,  admitting  this  as  a  general 
law,  chooses  to  suppose  that  the 
Greek  language  presented  an  emi- 
nent exception  to  it ;  insomuch  that 
writings,  separated  by  an  interval  of 
two  thousand  years,  were,  in  his 
judgment,  nearer  to  each  other  in 


"  It  is/howcver,  still  reprinted  at  intervals  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  as  the  work  of 
Andronicus  llhodlus. 

Valckenaer's  argument  is  good  for  as  far  as  it  goes :  pity  that  so  exquisite  a  Gre- 
cian should  not  liare  detected  many  more  flaws  of  the  same  quality!  Bnt  in  this 
respect  the  Letters  of  Phalaris  seem  to  enjoy  that  sort  of  unaccountable  security  which 
hitherto  hat  shielded  the  forgeries  of  Chatterton.  No  man,  with  the  slightest  ear  for 
melre,  or  the  poorest  tact  for  the  characteristic  marks  of  modern  and  ancient  style  t>f 
poetic  fceliug,  but  must  at  once  acknowledge  the  extravagance  of  referring  theae  poems 
to  the  age  of  Heury  I  V.  Yft,  with  the  exception  of  an  allusion  to  the  technical  uaqggi 
of  horse-racing,  and  one  other,  we  do  not  remember  that  any  specific 
either  as  to  words  or  things,  have  been  yet  pointed  out  in  Chatterton. 
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point  of  phraseology,  than  English 
works  separated  by  only  two  centu- 
ries. And  as  the  reason  of  this  fan- 
cied stability,  he  assigns  the  extend- 
ed empire  of  the  Greeks.  Bentley 
disputes  both  the  fact  and  the  reason. 
As  to  the  fact,  he  says  that  the  re- 
semblance between  the  old  and  mo- 
dern Greek  literature  was  purely 
mimetic.  Why  else,  he  asks,  arose 
the  vast  multitude  of  scholiasts?  Their 
aid  was  necessary  to  explain  phrases 
which  had  become  obsolete.  As  to 
extensive  empire,  no  better  cause  can 
be  assigned  why  languages  are  not 
stationary.  In  the  Roman  language, 
for  example,  more  changes  took 
place  during  the  single  centuiy  be- 
tween the  Duilian  column  (?.  e.  the 
first  naval  victory  of  the  Romans) 
and  the  comedies  of  Terence,  than 
during  the  four  centuries  preceding. 
And  why  ?  Because  in  that  century 
the  Roman  eagles  first  flew  beyond 
the  limits  of  Italy.  Again,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Athenian  dialect,  we  find, 
from  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  that 
already  by  the  time  of  the  great 
orators,  the  peculiar  Attic  of  Plato 
and  Thucydides  had  become  anti- 
quated, although  these  last  stood  in 
the  same  relation  of  time  to  Demos- 
thenes, that  Dryden  did  to  Pope. 
Now  this  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  composition  of  the  Athenian  po- 
pulation in  the  110th  Olympiad,  as 
afterwards  recorded  by  Athenseus.  At 
that  time  there  were  21,000  citizens, 
10,000  naturalized  foreigners,  and 
400,000  slaves.  Under  this  propor- 
tion of  nineteen  foreigners*  to  one 
native,  well  might  the  dialect  suffer 
rapid  alterations. 

Thus  far  Bentley  maintained  his 
usual  superiority.  But  in  the  parti- 
cular examples  which  he  adduced, 
he  was  both  unexpectedly  penurious 
and  not  always  accurate.  The  word 
Gvf'urtfis,  daughters,  used  in  the  He- 
brew manner  for  young  women,  was 
indisputably  a  neologism  impossible 
to  the  true  Phalaris.  So  also  oi^^T^ny 
.used  for  •orpa^nv.  With  respect  to 
the  phrase  n«i'Jwv  ti-aral,  used  for  lo- 
vers of  children,  which  Bentley  con- 
tends must  have  been  equivalent  in 
the  elder  ages  to  the  infamous  word 
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na;5^ar«»5  it  has  been  since  supposed 
that  he  was  refuted  by  Markland,  and 
v.  1088 of  the  Supplices  of  Euripides; 
but  on  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  Bentley  was  right.  It  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  Tragic  Drama,  as 
of  poetry  in  general,  to  exalt  and  en- 
noble :  Thus, for  instance,  "filled her 
with  thee  a  goddess  fair,"  in  Mil- 
ton's L' Allegro,  would  in  plain  prose 
become  almost  an  obscene  expres- 
sion ;  but,  exalted  and  sustained  by 
the  suiTounding  images,  it  is  no  more 
than  allowably  voluptuous.  In  the 
absolute  prose  of  Phalaris,  we  think 
with  Bentley  that  the  phrase  could 
not  have  borne  an  innocent  meaning. 
Thus  far  Bentley  was  right,  or  not 
demonstrably  wrong ;  but  in  the  two 
next  instances  he  errs  undeniably ; 
and  the  triumph  of  Boyle,  for  the  first 
time  and  the  last,  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
Bentley'jmagined  that  ts^^*/*',  in  the 
unusual  sense  of  giving  beforehand, 
(instead  of  betraying,)  had  no  coun- 
tenance from  the  elder  writers ;  and 
he  also  denounced  the  word  Smxa, 
when  applied  to  the  pursuing  an  ob- 
ject of  desire,  believing  that  it  was  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  case  of  an  enemy 
pursuing  one  who  fled.  Here  we  see 
the  danger,  in  critical  niceties,  of 
trustingto  any  single  memory,  though 
the  best  in  the  world.  And  we  can 
well  believe  Bentley  when  he  charges 
his  oversight  upon  the  hurry  of  the 
"  press  staying  for  more  copy"  Ha- 
ving erred,  however,  the  best  course 
is  to  confess  frankly  and  unreserved- 
ly ;  and  this  Bentley  ,does.  But  in 
one  point  he  draws  from  his  very 
error  an  advantageous  inference  : 
his  Oxford  enemies  had  affected  to 
regard  him  as  a  mere  index-hunter ; 
and  Alsop  had  insolently  described 
him  as  "  virum  in  volvendis  Lexicis 
satis  diligentem"  Now,  says  Bent- 
ley,  it  was  just  because  I  was  not 
what  they  would  represent  me  just 
because  I  too  much  neglect  d  to 
search  Lexicons  and  Indexes,  and 
too  entirely  relied  on  my  own  read- 
ing and  unassisted  memory,  that  this 
one  sole  error  in  my  first  hasty  dis- 
sertation remained,  like  the  heel  of 
Achilles,  to  shew  a  touch  of  human 
infirmity,  in  what  else  nvght  have 


*  Bentley  here,  rather  too  hastily,  takes  credit  for  as  many  foreigners  a«  slaves,  for- 
getting the  vernacular  slaves«-(though  certainty  they  were  less  numerous  than  among 
the  Romans.) 

<uott??J£dD  -    .^arrfJ  TO  zbifrrr  o*  t£  isrftw 
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claimed  the  immacu  lateness  of  a  di- 
\  ine  origin. 

I  pon  a  final  examination  of  the 
Letters,  Bentley  detected  three  other 
words,  which  manifestly  belonged  to 
a  later  and  a  philosophic  era — viz. 
rT(<»«*,  used  not  in  the  sense  of  fore- 
sight, but  of  Divine  Providence ; 
iTw^i(*r,  which  at  first  meant  a  letter 
or  an  element  of  words,  used  for  ele- 
ment in  the  natural  philosopher's 
Reuse ;  and  K»rf*x  for  the  world.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  this  line  of  argument 
threw  Bentley  upon  the  hard  task  of 
proving  negatives.  It  might  be  easy, 
as  occasions  offered,  to  shew  that 
such  a  word  was  used  by  a  particu- 
lar age ;  one  positive  example  suffi- 
ced for  that :  out  difficult  indeed  to 
shew  that  it  was  not.  The  whole  is 
a  matter  of  practice  and  feeling ;  and, 
without  any  specific  instances  of 
modern  idiom,  which  yet  might  per- 
haps still  be  collected  by  a  very  vi- 
gilant critic,  no  man  of  good  taste, 
competently  prepared,  will  hesitate 
to  condemn  the  Letters  as  an  impos- 
ture, upon  the  general  warrant  of  the 
style  and  quality  of  the  thoughts  ; 
these  are  everywhere  redolent  of  a 
state  of  society  highly  artificial  and 
polished,  and  argue  an  era  of  litera- 
ture matured,  or  even  waning,  as  to 
the  division  of  its  several  depart- 
ments, and  the  pretensions  of  its  pro- 
fessors. 

The  argument  which  succeeds  in  the 
Fourteenth  and  Nineteenth  Sections, 
is  equally  ludicrous  and  convincing. 
Throughout  the  Letters,  Phalaris 
sports  a  most  royal  munificence,  and 
gives  away  talents  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  they  had  been  sixpences.  Now, 
the  jest  of  the  matter  is,  that  Sicilian 
talents  were  really  not  much  more. 
The  Attic  forger  of  the  Letters,  na- 
turally thinking  of  the  Attic  talent, 
(worth  about  L.180,)  forgot,  or  had 
never  learned,  that  the  Sicilian  talent 
was  literally  two  thousand  times  less 
in  value.  Thus  Phalaris  complains 
of  a  hostile  invasion, as  having  robbed 
him  of  seven  talents  ;  which,  if  they 
could  be  supposed  Attic  talents,  make 
L.1260  sterling;  but,  being  Sicilian 
talents,  no  more  than  12s.  7d.  Again, 
he  given  to  a  lady,  as  her  marriage 
portion,  five  talents,  meaning,  of 
course,  Attic  talents  (i.  e.  L.900) ; 
!>ut  what  the  true  Phalaris  must  have 
understood  by  that  sum  was — nine 
shilling* !  And  in  other  places  he 


mentions  Ansyu*:,  coins  which  were 
not  Sicilian.  Boyle  endeavoured  To 
resist  these  exposures,  but  without 
any  success  ;  and  the  lone  disserta- 
tion on  Sicilian  money  which  his  ,»!>. 
stinacy  drew  from  Bentley,  remains 
a  monument  of  the  most  useful  learn- 
ing, as  it  corrects  the  errors  of  Gro- 
novius,  and  other  first-rate  authori- 
ties, upon  this  very  complex  topic. 

Meantime,  the  talent  everywhere 
meant  to  be  understood  was  the  Athe- 
nian ;  and  upon  that  footing,  the  pre* 
sents  made  by  Phalaris  are  even  more 
absurd  by  their  excess,  than  upon 
the  Sicilian  valuation  of  the  talent 
by  their  defect.  Either  way,  the 
Pseudo-Phalaris  is  found  offending 
against  the  possibilities  of  the  time 
and  of  the  place.  One  instance 
places  the  absurdity  in  a  striking 
light,  both  as  respects  the  giver 
and  the  receiver.  Gold  was  at  that 
time  very  scarce  in  Greece,  so  that 
the  Spartans  could  not,  in  every 
part  of  that  country,  collect  enough 
to  gild  the  face  of  a  single  statue; 
and  they  finally  bought  it  in  Asia  of 
Croesus.  Nay,  long  afterwards,  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  being  possessed  of 
one  golden  cup,  weighing  no  more 
than  naif  a  pound  Troy,  could  not 
sleep,  if  it  were  not  placed  under  his 
pillow.  But,  perhaps,  Sicily  had  what 
Greece  wanted  ?  So  far  from  it,  that, 
above  70  years  after  Phalaris,  Hiero, 
King  of  Syracuse,  could  not  obtain 
gold  enough  for  a  single  tripod  and 
a  Victoria,  until  after  a  long  search, 
and  a  mission  to  Corinth ;  and  even 
then  his  success  was  an  accident.  So 
much  for  the  powers  of  the  giver. 
Now  for  the  receiver.  A  physician 
in  those  days  was  not  paid  very  libe- 
rally ;  and  even  in  a  later  age,  the 
following  are  the  rates  which  the  phi- 
losopher Crates  assigns  as  a  repre- 
sentative scale  for  the  practice  of  rich 
men  :— "  To  a  cook,  L.30 ;  to  a  phy- 
sician, 8d. ;  to  a  toad-eater,  L.OOO ;  to 
a  moral  adviser — smoke;  to  a  courte- 
xan,  L.180;  to  a  philosopher,  4d." 
But  this  was  satire.  True :  yet,  se- 
riously, not  long  after  the  death  of 
Phalaris,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
fees  paid  to  Democedes,  the  most 
eminent  physician  of  that  day.  His 
salary  for  a  whole  year  from  the  peo- 
ple of  jEgina  was  L.180.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  hired  by  the  Athe- 
nians for  L.SOO ;  and  the  year  after 
that  by  a  prince,  richer  than  Pha]«u 
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for  L.3GO :  so  that  lie  never  got  so 
much  as  a  guinea  a-day.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  Pbalaris  gives  to 
his  physician,  Polycletus,  the  follow- 
ing presents  for  a  single  cure  : — four 
goblets  of  refined  gold,  two  silver 
bowls  of  unrivalled  workmanship, 
ten  couple  of  large  Thericlaean  caps, 
twenty  young  boys  for  his  slaves,  fif- 
teen hundred  pounds  in  ready  mo- 
ney, besides  a  pension  for  life,  equal 
to  the  highest  salaries  of  his  generals 
or  admirals ;  all  which,  says  Bentley, 
though  shocking  to  common  sense, 
when  supposed  to  come  from  Pha- 
laris,  a  petty  prince  of  a  petty  district 
in  Sicily,  "  is  credible  enough,  if  we 
consider  that  a  sophist  was  the  pay- 
master;" who,  as  the  actors  in  the 
Greek  comedy  paid  all  debts  with 
lupins,  pays  his  with  words. 

As  his  final  argument,  Bentley  ob- 
jects that  the  very  invention  of  letter- 
writing  was  due  to  Atossa  the  Per- 
sian Empress,  younger  than  Phalaris 
by  one  or  two  generations.  This  is 
asserted  upon  the  authority  of  Ta- 
tian,  and  of  a  much  more  learned 
writer,  Clement  of  Alexandria.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  every  person  who 
considers  the  general  characteristics 
of  those  times,  must  be  satisfied  that, 
if  the  epistolary  form  of  composition 
existed  at  all,  it  was  merely  as  a  rare 
agent  in  sudden  and  difficult  emer- 
gencies— rarer,  perhaps,  by  a  great 
deal,  than  the  use  of  telegraphic  dis- 
patches at  present.  As  a  species  of 
literary  composition,  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly arise  until  its  use  in  matters  of 
business  had  familiarized  it  to  all  the 
world.  Letters  of  grace  and  senti- 
ment would  be  a  remote  afterthought 
upon  letters  of  necessity  and  practi- 
cal negotiation.  Bentley  is  too  brief, 
however,  on  this  head,  and  does  not 
even  glance  at  some  collateral  topics, 
such  as  the  Lacedaemonian  Caduceus 
and  its  history,  which  would  have 
furnished  a  very  interesting  excursus. 
His  reason  for  placing  this  section 
last  is  evident.  The  story  of  Mucia- 
nus,  a  Roman  of  consular  rank,  who 
had  been  duped  by  a  pretended  let- 
ter of  Sarpedon's,  (that  same  Sarpe- 
don,  si  Diis  placeat,  who  is  killed  in 
the  Iliad  by  Patroclus,)  furnishes  him 
with  a  parting  admonition,  personally 
appropriate  to  his  antagonist — that 
something  more  even  than  the  title 
of  Honourable  "  cannot  always  secure 
a  man  from  cheats  and  impostures," 


In  the  Sixteenth  Section,  which 
might  as  properly  have  stood  last, 
Bentley  moves  the  startling  question, 
(able  of  itself  to  decide  the  contro- 
versy,) "  in  what  secret  cave"  the  let- 
ters had  been  hidden,  "  so  that  nobo- 
dy ever  heard  of  them  for  a  thousand 
years?"  He  suggests  that  some  trusty 
servant  of  the  Tyrant  must  have  bu- 
ried them  underground ;  "  and  it  was 
well  he  did  so ;  for  if  the  Agrigen* 
tines  had  met  with  them,  (who  burned 
both  him  and  his  relations  and  his 
friends,)  they  had  certainly  gone  to 
pot."    [The  foreign  translator  of  the 
two   Phalaris   Dissertations  (whose 
work,  by  the  way,  was  revised  by 
the  illustrious  Valckenaer)  is  puz- 
zled by  this  phrase  of  "  going  to  pot" 
and  he  translates  it  conjecturally  in 
the  following  ludicrous  terms  :  "  Si 
enim    eas    invenissent   Agrigentini, 
sine  dubio  tergendis  natibus  inserviis- 
sent"]  Boyle,  either  himself  in  a  mist, 
or  designing  to  mistify  his  readers, 
cites  the  cases,  as  if  parallel  cases,  of 
Paterculus  and  Phsedrus,  the  first  of 
whom  is  not  quoted  by  any  author 
now  extant  till  Priscian's  time — 500 
years  later  than  his  own  era — and  not 
again  until  900  years  after  Priscian  : 
as  to  Phsedrus,  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Augustan  era,  he  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Avienus,400  years  after  this 
epoch,  and  never  once  again,  until 
his  works  were  brought  to  light  by 
Pithou  late  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
These  cases  Boyle  cites  as  countenan- 
cing that  of  Phalaris.     But  Bentley 
will  not  suffer  the  argument  to  be  so 
darkened :  the  thousand  years  which 
succeeded  to  Priscian  and  Avienua 
were  years  of  barbarity ;  there  was 
little  literature,  and  little  interest  in 
literature,  through  that  long  night  in 
Western  Europe.     This  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  obscurity  in  which 
the   two  Latin  authors   slumbered. 
But  the  thousand  years  which  suc- 
ceeded to  Phalaris,  Solon,  and  Py- 
thagoras, were  precisely  the   most 
enlightened  period  of  that  extent,  and, 
in  fact,  the  only  period  of  one  thou- 
sand successive  years,  in  the  records 
of  our  planet,  that  has  uninterrupt- 
edly enjoyed  the  light  of  literature. 
So  that  the  difference  between  the 
case  of  Phalaris,  and  those  which  are 
alleged  as  parallel  by  Boyle,  is  ex- 
actly this :  that  the  Pseudo-Phalaris 
was  first  heard  of  in  "  the  very  dusk 
and  twilight  before  the  long  night  of 
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ignorance ;"  whereas  Ph.'edriM,  Lac- 
tantin*,  &c.  suffered  the  more  natu- 
ral effect  of  liciii'/  eclipsed  by  that 
night.  The  darkness  which  extin- 
guished tin1  irenuine  cla-Hcs,  first 
drew  Phalaris  into  notice.  Besides, 
that  in  the  r.-iM-s  brought  forward  to 
countenance  that  of  Pnalaris,  the  ut- 
most that  can  be  inferred  is  no  more 
than  a  negative  argument,  those  wri- 
tei>  are  simply  notciuoted  ;  but  from 
that  no  argument  can  be  drawn, 
concluding  for  their  non-existence. 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Phalaris,  we 
find  various  authors — Pindar,  for 
instance,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Timaeus, 
Polybius,  and  others,  down  even  to 
Luciau — talking  of  the.  man  in  terras 
which  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
statements  of  these  letters.  And  we 
may  add,  with  regard  to  other  distin- 
guished authors,  as  Cicero  in  parti- 
cular, that  on  many  occasions,  their 
very  silence,  under  circumstances 
which  suggested  the  strongest  temp- 
tation to  quote  from  these  letters,  had 
they  been  aware  of  their  existence, 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  no 
such  records  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant 
had  ever  reached  them  by  report. 

Finally,  the  matter  of  the  letters,  to 
which  Bentley  dedicates  a  separate 
section  of  his  work,  is  decisive  of  the 
whole  question  to  any  man  of  judg- 
ment who  has  reviewed  them  with- 
out prejudice  or  passion.  Strange  it 
is  at  this  day  to  recollect  the  oppo- 
site verdicts  on  this  point  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  the  qualifications  of 
those  from  whom  they  proceeded. 
Sir  William  Temple,  an  aged  states- 
man, and  practised  in  public  busi- 
ness, intimate  with  courts,  a  man  of 
great  political  sagacity,  a  high-bred 
gentleman,  and  of  brilliant  accom- 
plishments, singles  out  these  letters 
not  merely  as  excellent  in  their  kind, 
but  as  one  argument  amongst  others 
for  the  unapproachable  supremacy 
in  all  intellectual  pretensions  of  the 
ancients;  on  the  other  hand,  Bentley, 
a  young  scholastic  clergyman  of  re- 
cluse habits,  comparatively  low  in 
rank,  and  of  humble  breeding,  pro- 
nounces the  letters  to  be  utterly  des- 
picable, and  unworthy  of  a  prince. 
On  such  a  question,  and  between 
Kurh  judges,  who  would  hesitate  to 
abide,  by  the  award  of  the  sage  old 
diplomatist  ':  Vet  a  single  explana- 
tion discredit*  his  judgment  :  lie  was 
angry  and  prejudiced.  And  the  ac- 


tual result  is — that  every  reader  of 
sense  heartily  accede-,  to  Rentier's 
sentence — "  You  feel,  by  the  empti- 
ness and  deadness  of  them,  that  you 
converse  with  some  dreaininir  pedant 
with  his  elbow  on  his  desk  ;  not  u  itli 
an  active,  ambitious  tyrant,  with  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  commanding  a 
million  of  subjects." 

It  remains  that  we  should  say  a  few 
words  on  Bentley's  character,  and 
the  general  amount  of  his  claims. 
This  part  of  his  task,  Dr  Monk,  for  a 
reason  quite  unintelligible  to  us,  ha-, 
declined ;  and  Dr  Parr  has  attempted 
it  with  his  usual  sonorous  tympuny 
of  words,  but  with  no  vestiges  of  dis- 
tinct meaning,  or  of  appropriate  com- 
mendation. We  do  not  design,  on 
this  occasion,  to  supply  their  omis- 
sions by  a  solemn  and  minute  adju- 
dication of  Beutley's  quantum  memit 
in  every  part  of  his  pretensions ;  that 
will  be  a  proper  undertaking,  and 
one  from  which  we  shall  not  shrink, 
in  connexion  with  some  general  re- 
view of  the  leading  scholars  since  the 
restoration  of  letters,  English  and 
Continental.  At  present,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  and 
unpretending  suggestion  of  some 
few  principal  considerations,  which 
should  guide  our  estimate  of  Bent- 
ley's  services  to  literature. 

Bentley  was  a  man  of  strong  "  mo- 
ther wit,"  and  of  masculine  good  sense. 
These  were  his  primary  advantages; 
and  he  had  them  in  excess,  if  excess 
belongs  to  gifts  of  that  quality.  They 
are  gifts  which  have  not  often  illu- 
minated the  labours  of  the 
classical  scholar ;  who,  though  ne- 
cessarily a  man  of  talent,  has  rarely 
been  a  man  of  powerful  understand- 
ing. In  this  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion :  it  is  possible  to  combine  great 
talents  witn  a  poor  understanding; 
and  such  a  combination  is,  indeed, 
exceedingly  common.  The  Scaligers, 
perhaps,  were  men  of  commanding 
sense.  Isaac  Casaubon,  who  has 
been  much  praised  for  his  sense,  (  and 
of  late  more  than  ever  by  Me--i-Sou- 
they  and  Savage  Landor,)  was  little 
above  mediocrity  in  that  particular. 
His  notices  of  men  and  human  life 
are,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  life- 
lees  commonplaces.  Salmasius, 
greater  scholar,  was  even  meaner 
a  thinker.  To  take  an  illustration  m 
two  frani  our  own  times,  Valckenat'i 
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and  Person — the  two  best  Grecians, 
perhaps,  since  Bentley — were  both 
poor  creatures  in  general  ability  and 
sense.  For  son's  j'eux  d1  esprit,  in  the 
newspapers  of  his  day,  were  all  child- 
ish and  dull  beyond  description : 
and,  accordingly,  his  whig  friends 
have  been  reduced  to  the  sad  neces- 
sity of  lying  and  stealing  on  his  be- 
half, by  claiming,  (and  even  publish- 
ing,) as  Person's,  a  copy  of  verses, 
(  The  DeviVs  Sunday  Thoughts,)  of 
which  they  are  well  assured  he  did  not 
write  a  line.  Parr,  again,  a  good  Latin 
scholar,  though  no  Grecian,  for  gene- 
ral power  of  thought  and  sense,  was 
confessedly  the  merest  driveller  of 
his  age.  But  Bentley  was  not  mere- 
ly respectable  in  this  particular  :  he 
reached  the  level  of  Dr  Johnson,  and 
was  not  far  short  of  the  powers  which 
would  have  made  him  a  philosopher. 

The  next  great  qualifications  of 
Bentley  were,  ingenuity,  and  (in  the 
original  sense  of  that  term)  sagacity. 
In  these  he  excelled  all  the  children 
of  men;  and  as  a  verbal  critic  will  pro- 
bably never  be  rivalled.  On  this  point 
we  remember  an  objection  to  Bentley, 
stated  forcibly  by  Mr  Coleridge ;  and 
it  seemed,  at  the  time,  unanswerable ; 
but  a  little  reflection  will  disarm  it. 
Mr  Coleridge  had  been  noticing  the 
coarseness  and  obtuseness  of  Bent- 
ley's  poetic  sensibilities,  as  indicated 
by  his  wild  and  unfeeling  corruptions 
of  the  text  in  Paradise  Lost.  Now, 
here,  where  our  knowledge  is  per- 
fectly equal  to  the  task,  we  can  all 
feel  the  deficiencies  of  Bentley :  and 
Mr  Coleridge  argued,  that  a  Grecian 
or  Roman  of  taste,  if  restored  to  life, 
would,  perhaps,  have  an  equally  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  in  most  of  the 
emendations  introduced  by  Bentley 
into  the  text  of  the  ancient  classics : 
a  sense  which,  in  these  instances,  is 
blunted  or  extinguished  to  us  by  our 
unfamiliar  command  over  the  two 
languages.  But  this  plausible  objec- 
tion we  have  already  answered  in 
another  place.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
ancient  poets  are  much  more  than 
the  Christian  poets  within  the  pro- 
vince of  unimaginative  good  sense. 
Much  might  be  said,  and  many  for- 
cible illustrations  given,  to  shew  the 
distinction  between  the  two  cases ; 
and  that  From  a  poet  of  the  Miltonic 
order,  there  is  no  inference  to  a  poet 
such  as  Lucan,  wlipse  connexions, 
transitions,  and  all  the  process  of 
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whose  thinking,  go  on  by  links  of  the 
most  intelligible  and  definite  inge- 
nuity; still  less  any  inference  to  a 
Greek  lexicographer  like  Suidas,  or 
Hesychius,  whose  thoughts  and  no- 
tices proceed  in  the  humblest  cate- 
gory of  mere  common  sense.  Neither 
is  it  true,  that,  with  regard  to  Milton, 
Bentley  has  always  failed.  Many  of 
his  suggestions  are  sound.  And, 
where  they  are  not,  this  does  not  al- 
ways argue  bluntness  of  feeling;  but, 
perhaps,  mere  defect  of  knowledge. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  has  chosen,  as 
we  remember,  to  correct  the  passage, 

"  That  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Horeb  or  of  Sinai,"  &c. 

into  sacred  top;  for  he  argued,  that 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  exposed  to 
the  whole  gaze  of  a  surrounding 
country,  must  of  all  places  be  the 
least  private  or  secret.  But,  had  he 
happened  to  be  familiar  with  moun- 
tains, though  no  higher  than  those  of 
England,  he  would  have  understood 
that  no  secrecy  is  so  complete,  and 
so  undisturbed  by  sound  or  gaze 
from  below,  as  that  of  a  mountain 
top  such  as  Helvellyn,  Great  Gavel, 
or  Blencathara.  Here,  therefore,  he 
spoke  from  no  defect  of  feeling,  but 
from  pure  defect  of  knowledge. 
And,  after  all,  many  of  his  better  sug- 
gestions on  the  text  of  Milton  will 
give  an  English  reader  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  extraordinary  ingenuity 
with  which  he  corrected  the  ancient 
classics. 

A  third  qualification  of  Bentley, 
for  one  province  of  criticism  at  least, 
was  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  his 
ear.  Not  that  he  had  a  peculiarly 
fine  sense  for  the  rhythmus  of  verse, 
— else  the  divine  structure  of  the 
Miltonic  blank  verse  would  have 
preserved  numerous  fine  passages 
from  his  "  slashing"  proscription. 
But  th  e  independeutbeauty  of  sounds, 
and  the  harsh  effect  of  a  jingle  of 
syllables,  no  critic  ever  felt  more 
keenly'than  he ;  and  hence,  on  many 
occasions,  he  either  derived  origi- 
nally, or  afterwards  supported,  his 
corrections. 

This  fineness  of  ear  perhaps  first 
drew  his  attention  to  Greek  metre, 
which  he  cultivated  with  success, 
and  in  that  department  maybe  almost 
said  to  have  broken  the  ground. 

The  Digamma,  and  its  functions, 
remain  also  trophies  of  hia  exquisite 
2x 
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sagacity  in  huntincr  backward,  upon 
tin-  dimmest  traces,  into  tin-  abori- 
ginal condition  of  things.  The  evi- 
dences of  this  knowledge,  liowever, 
which  Heyne  used  and  published  to 
the  world,  are  simply  his  early  and 
crude  notes  on  the  margin  of  his 
Homer.  But  the  systematic  treatise, 
which  lie  afterwards  developed  upon 
this  foundation,  was  unknown  to 
Heyne,  and  it  is  still  unknown  to  the 
world.  This  fact,  which  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  Mr  Sandford's  late  excel- 
lent edition  of  Thiersch's  Greek 
Grammar  (p.  312-13),  has  been  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  Dr  Monk. 

The  same  quality  of  sagacity,  or 
the  power  of  investiyatinq  backward, 
(in  the  original  sense  of  that  meta- 
phor,) through  the  corruptions  of 
2000  years,  the  primary  form  of  the 
reading  which  lay  buried  beneath 
them,  a  faculty  which  in  Bentley 
was  in  such  excess,  that  it  led  him 
to  regard  every  MS.  as  a  sort  of 
figurative  Palimpsest,  in  which  the 
early  text  had  been  overlaid  by  suc- 
cessive layers  of  alien  matter,  was 
the  fruitful  source  both  of  the  faults 
and  the  merits  of  his  wonderful  edi- 
tions. We  listen  with  some  impa- 
tience to  Dr  Monk,  when  he  falls  in 
with  the  common  cant  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  though  Bentley  had  injured 
a  reader  by  his  new  readings.  Those 
whose  taste  is  really  fine  enough  to 
be  offended  by  them,  (and  we  con- 
fess, that  in  a  poet  of  such  infinite 
delicacy  as  Horace,  we  ourselves  are 
offended  by  the  obtrusion  of  the  new 
lections  into  the  text,)  are  at  liberty 
to  leave  them.  If  but  here  and  there 
they  improve  the  text,  ("and  how  little 
is  that  to  say  of  them !)  Jucro  pona~ 
ttir.  Besides,  the  received  text, 
which  Bentley  displaced,  was  often 
as  arbitrary  as  his  own.  Of  this 
we  have  a  pleasant  example  in  the 
Greek  Testament :  that  text  which 
it  was  held  sacrilege  in  Bentley  to 
disturb,  was  in  fact  the  text  of  Mr 
Stephens  the  printer,  (possibly  of  a 
clever  compositor,)  who  had  thus 
unintentionally  become  a  sort  of 
conscience  to  the  Protestant  churches. 
It  was  no  more,  therefore,  than  a 
fair  jest  in  Bentley,  upon  occasion  of 
his  own  promised  revision  of  the 
text, — "  Gentlemen,  in  me  behold 
your  Pope." 

Dr  Monk  regrets  that  Bentley  for- 
sook Greek  studies  so  often  for 


Latin;  so  do  \ve;  but  not  upon  Dr 
Monk's  reason.  It  is  not  that  M.-iit- 
ley  was  inferior,  as  a  Latin  scholar, 
to  himself  as  a  Grecian ;  it  is,  that 
Grecians,  as  good  as  h<>,  an;  much 
rarer  than  Latinista  of  the  same 
rank. 

Something  must  be  said  of  Bent- 
ley's  style.  His  Latinity  was  as- 
sailed with  petty  malignity,  in  two 
set  books,  by  Ker  and  Johnson. 
However,  we  see  no  justice  in  Dr 
Monk's  way  of  disparaging  their  cri- 
ticisms, as  characteristic  of  school- 
masters. Slips  are  slips ;  faults  are 
fault-.  Nor  do  we  see  how  any  dis- 
tinction can  be  available  between 
schoolmasters'  Latin  and  the  Latin 
of  sublimer  persons  in  silk  aprons. 
The  true  distinction  which  would 
avail  Bentley  we  take  to  be  this.  In 
writing  Latin  there  are  two  distinct 
merits  of  style ;  the  first  lies  in  the 
mere  choice  of  the  separate  words ; 
the  second,  in  the  whole  structure 
and  mould  of  the  sentence.  The 
former  is  within  the  reach  of  a  boy 
armed  with  a  suitable  dictionary, 
which  distinguishes  the  gold  and 
silver  words,  and  obelizes  the  base 
Brummagem  copper  coinage.  The 
other  is  the  slow  result  or  infinite 
practice  and  original  tact.  Few 
people  ever  attain  it ;  few  ever  could 
attain  it  Now,Bentley's  defects  were 
in  the  first  accomplishment ;  and  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  would  everywhere 
have  purified  nis  lexis.  But  his  great 
excellence  was  in  the  latter, — where 
taul  ts,  like  faults  in  the  first  digestion, 
are  incapable  of  remedy.  No  cor- 
rection, short  of  total  extirpation, 
will  reach  that  case :  blotting  will  not 
avail:  "w/jaliturapotest"  His  defect 
therefore  is  in  a  trifle ;  his  success  in 
the  rarest  of  attainments.  Bentley 
is  one  of  those  who  think  in  Latin, 
and  not  among  the  poor  frosty  trans- 
lators into  Latin  tinder  an  overru- 
ling tyranny  of  English  idiom.  The 
phrase  puritas  scrmonis,  used  forjw- 
rity  of  style,  illustrates  Bentley's  cla- 
of  blemishes.  We  notice  it,  because 
Ker,  Dr  Monk,  and  Dr  Parr,  have  all 
concurred  in  condemning  it.  Casti- 
tas  might  be  substituted  for  puritas  ; 
as  to  sermonis,  (pace  virorum  tantc 
mm,)  it  admits  of  apology. 

Bentley's  English  style  was  les 
meritorious  :  but  it  was  sinewy,  na- 
tive, idiomatic,  though  coarse  and 
homely.     He  took  no  pains  with  it : 
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where  the  words  fell,  there  they  lay. 
He  would  not  stop  to  modulate  a 
tuneless  sentence ;  and,  like  most 
great  classical  scholars  of  that  day, 
he  seemed  to  suppose  that  no  mo- 
dern language  was  capable  of  a  bet- 
ter or  worse.  How  much  more  no- 
bly did  the  Roman  scholars  behave 
• — Cicero,  Varro,  &c. — who,  under 
every  oppression  of  Greek  models, 
still  laboured  to  cultivate  and  adorn 
their  own  mother  tongue  !  And  even 
the  example  of  Addison,  whom  Bent- 
ley  so  much  admired,  might  have 
taughthim  another  lesson;  for  though 
this  great  writer,  unacquainted  with 
the  real  powers  of  the  English  lan- 
guage,* had  flippantly  pronounced  it 
a  "  brick"  edifice,  by  comparison  with 
the  marble  temples  of  the  ancients, 
yet  he  did  not  the  less  take  pains  to 
polish  and  improve  it.  Brick,  even, 
has  its  own  peculiar  capacities  of 
better  and  worse.  Bentley's  lawless 
pedantries  of  "putid"  and  " negoce" 
though  countenanced  by  equal  filth 
in  L'Estrange  and  many  writers  of 
the  day,  must,  in  any  age,  have  been 
saluted  with  bursts  of  laughter ;  and 
his  formal  defence  of  the  latter  word 
was  even  more  insufferably  absurd 
than  the  barbarism  which  he  justified. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  word  ignore, 
which  he  threw  in  the  teeth  of  Mr 
Boyle,  had  been  used  by  that  gentle- 
man's uncle  in  many  of  his  works  ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  Hibernian,  whicli  Bentley 
did  not  know ;  and  in  England  is  ob- 
solete, except  in  the  use  of  grand 
juries. — Being  upon  this  subject,  we 
must  take  the  liberty  of  telling  Dr 
Monk,  that  his  own  expressions  of 
"  overhaul"  for  investigate, and " at-> 
tachable,"  are  in  the  lowest  style  of 
colloquial  slang.  The  expression  of 
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a  "  duty"  being  "  due"  which  is 
somewhere  to  be  found  in  his  book, 
is  even  worse. 

As  a  theologian,  Bentley  stood  in 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  late 
Bishop  of  Llandaff.  Both  were  irre- 
gularly built  for  that  service ;  both 
drew  off  the  eyes  of  the  ill-natured, 
and  compensated  their  deficiencies 
by  general  ability;  both  availed  them- 
selves of  a  fortunate  opportunity  for 
doing  a  popular  service  to  Christi- 
anity, which  set  their  names  above 
the  more  fully  accomplished  divines 
of  their  day ;  both  carried,  by  a  coup- 
de-main,  the  King's  professorship  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  which  is  the 
richest  in  the  world;  and,  finally, 
both  retreated  from  its  duties. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  venture  to 
pronounce  Dr  Bentley  the  greatest 
man  amongst  all  scholars.  In  the 
complexion  of  his  character,  and  the 
style  of  his  powers,  he  resembled 
the  elder  Scaliger,  having  the  same 
hardihood,  energy,  and  elevation  of 
mind.  But  Bentley  had  the  advan- 
tage of  earlier  polish,  and  benefited 
by  the  advances  of  his  age.  We 
should  pronounce  him, also,  thegreat- 
est  of  scholars,  were  it  not  that  we 
remember  Salmasius.  Dr  Parr  was 
in  the  habit  of  comparing  the  Phala- 
ris  dissertation  with  that  of  Salma- 
sius De  Lingua  Hellenistica.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  have  always  com- 
pared it  with  the  same  writer's  Pli- 
nian  Exercitations.  Both  are  among 
the  miracles  of  human  talent :  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Salma- 
sian  work  is  crowded  with  errors ; 
whilst  that  of  Bentley,  in  its  final 
state,  is  absolutely  without  spot  or 
blemish. 


*  It  is  a  fact  that  Addison  has  never  cited  Shakspeare  but  once  ;  even  that  was  a 
passage  which  he  had  carried  away  from  the  theatre.  Sir  W.  Temple  knew  of  no 
Lord  Bacon :  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  knew  not  of  each  other  ;  and  Add-on  hat} 
certainly  never  read  Shakspeare. 
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u  Now  that  tin'  servants  are  all 
gone,  the  table  drawn  towards  the, 
window,  and  every  thintr  comfort- 
able about  us,  take  a  good  bumper 
to  the  King,  and  let  me  hear  the  se- 
cret you  spoke  of  before  dinner." — 
"  \Vliy,  really,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have 
long  wished  for  an  opportunity  to 
disburden  myself  to  some  kind  and 
sensible  friend— The  King,  God  bless 
him  ! — and  I  know  none  I  can  so  rea- 
dily confide  in  as  yourself.  You 
must  have  seen,  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  remarked,  something  new  about 
me  of  late." — "  No,  nothing,  upon  my 
honour,  but  the  same  dingy  old  coat, 
which  you  have  had,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  about  you  these  three 
years." — "  Tush,  don't  interrupt  me ; 
I  don't  mean  that.  Have  you  not 
remarked  a  change  in  my  manners?" 
— "  Not  the  least;  just  as  sheepish 
and  ridiculous  as  ever." — "  There 
now,  Simson,  you  always  interrupt 
me." — "  Well,  well,  go  on." 

"  Well  then,  you  must  know  I  have 
turned  my  attention  seriously  for  the 
last  two  or  three  months  to  a  certain 
point" — "  Aha  !  Matrimony  ?  Who 
is  it,  Billy  ?" — "  Now,  you  promised 
not  to  interrupt  me.  In  casting  my 
eyes  about" — "  Ah,  you  had  always 
an  ugly  trick  of  staring." — "  There 
now  again  !  upon  my  honour  you're 
too  bad — I  think  I  have  at  last  found 
a  person  who  will  suit  me  in  every 
respect :  our  joint  labours  will  pro- 
duce something  good,  I  hope,  when 
we  are  fairly  united,  and  the  issue 
of  our  endeavours" — "  What  in  the 
world  are  you  talking  about  now  - 
Do  you  mean  your  children  ?  Why, 
a  Bet  of  squinting  little  rod-haired 
squalling  devils  they  will  be !" — 
"  Children  ?  No ;  what  makes  you 
think  of  children?  The  person,  I 
tell  you,  I  have  chosen,  is  admirable 
in  every  point  of  view — respectabi- 
lity, interest,  and  talent." — "  Who  is 
it  ?  Who  is  tliis  wonderful  paragon 
who  is  going  to  become  one  flesh 
with  Mr  Billy  Tompkinson?" — "  One 
flesh !  Nonsense,  man  ;  what  can 
you  be  talking  of?" — "  Stay,  Billy; 
I'll  describe  your  choice  to"  you: — 
Fair  hair,  almost  approaching  to 
Love's  proper  hue,  celestial  rosy  red; 
widish  mouth— there  is  nothing  equal 
to  the  mouth  for  expression ;  cock- 


nose  ;  a  delicate  obliquity  of  vision; 
pointed  chin;  age,  thirty-five;  and 
the  name  of  this  Dulcinea  is" — "  Mr 
\\illium  Blackwood,  45,  George's 
Street,  Edinburgh  ;  see,  there's  his 
address — I  amjust  going  to  send  off 
the  letter.  The  fact  is,  my  dear 
Simson,  I  have  turned  author ;  I  have 
written  a  story  or  novel,  or  whatever 
you  like  to  call  it,  and  before  send- 
ing it  down  to  the  North,  I  should 
like  very  much  to  have  some  rational 
and  intelligent  person's  opinion  on 
its  merits." — "  Thank  you;  you  could 
not,  I  am  sure,  have  applied  to  a  more 
disinterested  friend,  or  one  who 
would  be  happier  to  give  you  any 
advice  that  may  benefit  your  work. 
(Vain  puppy!  what  can  tempt  Midi 
a  silly  fool  as  this  to  commence  au- 
thor?" Aside.) — "  I  thought  so,  Sim- 
son;  and,  if  you'll  give  no  interrup- 
tion, I  shall  be  most  happy  to  read 
you  the  first  chapter  or  two." — "  I 
interrupt  you  ?  It  is  a  thin«j  I  never 
did  in  my  life;  take  another  glass 
before  you  begin,  and  depend  on  my 
not  making  the  slightest  noise — un- 
less I  should  happen  to  snore — " 
Aside. — "  Well  then,  here  goes. — 

"  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight" 
— "  Why,  that's  just  like  the  begin- 
ning of  a  law  paper;  but  I  beg  pardon 
— mum." — "it  was  on  the  evening 
of  the  15th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  that  a  stranger  \v;i> 
seen  to  enter  the  stable-yard  of  the 
Angel  Inn,  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Bury  St  Edmunds.  The  stranger, 
from  the  juvenility  of  his  appearance, 
was  evidently  young.  His  hat  was 
set  perpendicularly  on  the  top  of 
his  head,  while  his  legs  were  care- 
lessly suspended  one  on  each  -ide 
of  the  animal  which  he  bestrode. 
Buttons  of  a  bright  yellow  metal  re- 
lieved the  sombre  shade  of  liis  dark- 
brown  coat;  and,  after  dismounting 
from  his  horse,  he  eyed  it  affection- 
ately for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  having  ordered  the  hoMlcr 
to  give  it  a  feed  of  corn,  be  proceed- 
ed into  the  house.  The  room  into 
which  he  was  shewn  was  a  clean, 
well-furnished  apartment,  about  six- 
teen feet  by  twelve.  The  fire-plac 
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was  exactly  opposite  the  door,  and 
above  the  mantel-piece  was  suspend- 
ed a  black  silhouette  of  a  very  fat 
gentleman,  with  a  Roman  nose ; 
while,  on  the  mantel-piece  itself,  was 
laid  an  elegant  glass  case,  containing 
a  representation  of  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  in  wax.  A  small  round  table 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
Supported  on  one  leg,  which  divided, 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  into 
three  separate  claws.  Another  table, 
surmounted  by  a  large  paper  tea- 
tray,  was  stationed  close  to  the  wall ; 
and  five  rush-bottomed  chairs, ranged 
regularly  round  the  room,  completed 
the  furniture  of  the  apartment.  The 
stranger,  depositing  his  hat  on  the 
table  next  him,  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  chairs  we  have  previously  men- 
tioned, and  seemed  to  sink  into  a  re- 
verie of  not  the  most  pleasing  nature. 
'  Unhappy  that  I  am !'  he  at  last  ex- 
claimed, dashing  his  hand  witli  ener- 
gy upon  his  brow ;  '  whither  can  I 
turn  ?  Nowhere  have  I  a  friend  ; 
my  uncle  opposes  my  inclinations  ; 
Mrs  Jobson  is  severe  and  cruel  to 
my  Sophia ;  and  she  herself — wretch, 
wretch  that  I  am,  to  have  inflicted 
such  \voe  on  so  gentle,  so  suscepti- 
ble a  heart !'  " — "  Stop  now,  Billy ; 
does  your  hero  exclaim  all  this  in  the 
small  room  you  so  circumstantially 
described,  sitting  alone  by  himself, 
without  even  the  waiter  to  sympa- 
thize in  his  griefs?" — "  To  be  sure 
he  does ;  waiter  ?  nonsense  ;  stop 

till  you  know  who  he  is. Saying 

these  Avords,  he  rested  his  head  on 
his  hand,  and  betrayed  by  the  fre- 
'  quency  of  his  sighs,  the  sorrow  that 
oppressed  his  breast.      '  Yet  why,' 
.he  exclaimed,  starting  up, '  why  give 
way  to  dejection  ?   why  surrender 
hope  because  friends  prove  unpro- 
pitious  ?     So  long  as  my  Sophia  con- 
ftfnues  true,  never,  never,  never  shall 
1 1  despair.'     He  rung  the  small  bell 
upon  the  table  with  great  vehemence, 
'and  having  ordered  a  beef-steak  and 
pickles  to  be  ready  for  him  at  ten 
o'clock,  he   rushed  with    renewed 
confidence  and  spirit  into  the  open 
air.     On  coming  out  into  the  street, 
,'he  found  the  scene  considerably  al- 
.,'tered.      The  g'-ey  light  of  twilight 
had    now  faded  into  night,  and  the 
t  moon  was  sailing  high  in  heaven,  at- 
'  tended  by  her  galaxy  of  stars.     The 
tower      of    the   ruined    monastery, 
imparts  such  an  aijr  of  grace 


and  dignity  to  the  town  of  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  was  now  no  longer  re- 
vealed to  the  eye  by  the  mellowing 
rays  of  the  declining  sun,  but  rested 
in  a  deep  shade,  save  where  it  was 
partially  illuminated  by  the  moon- 
beams as  they  struggled  through  the 
foliage  of  the  trees.  Still  indulging 
in  melancholy  thoughts,  the  stranger 
directed  his  steps  towards  the  old 
bridge,  and  sighed  at  the  remem- 
brance of  ruined  magnificence  as  he 
passed  the  Abbey  wall.  The  wind 
by  this  time  had  risen,  without  his 
having  perceived  it.  Dense  masses 
of  cloud  had  congregated  in  the  sky, 
and  occasionally  obscured  the  moon 
for  a  moment,  and  then  floated  past 
her  with  their  dark  edges  tipt  with 
her  silver  light,  like  a  rich  shawl  of 
the  darkest  cachemire  wool,  fringed, 
as  we  sometimes  may  remark,  with 
bright  and  glittering  colours.  He 
had  now  approached  very  near  the 
water,  when  he  thought  he  heard 
steps  close  to  him,  and  waited  impa- 
tiently for  a  transient  glimpse  of 
moonlight  to  discover  from  whom 
the  sounds  proceeded.  The  steps 
seemed  those  of  a  heavy  man,  and 
occasionally  he  thought  he  detected 
the  clank  of  spurs.  He  placed  him- 
self as  much  as  possible  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  Abbey  wall,  and  with 
considerable  excitement  waited  for 
the  gratification  of  his  curiosity.  A 
thin  haze  now  passed  over  the  moon, 
and  revealed  a  figure  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  water,  but  whether 
a  male  or  female  the  light  did  not 
yet  enable  him  to  discover.  Sud- 
denly, however,  he  heard  a  violent 
plash  in  the  river,  and  instinctively 
rushed  forward.  '  For  God's  sake, 
stop,'  he  exclaimed,  '  whoever  you 
are,  for  I  solemnly  assure  you,  you 
have  fallen  into  the  water !' — '  Yare, 
yare,  hold  in  your  bellowing  tackle,' 
replied  the  object  thus  addressed; 
'  do  you  think  I  don't  know  water 
from  land,  especially  when  it's  run- 
ning into  my  boots.' — '  The  channel 
perchance  is  deep;  take  care  of  your 
steps,  for  if  it  takes  you  over  the 
head,  and  you  cannot  swim,  you  will 
very  probably  be  drowned.' 

"  The  traveller,  however,  made  no 
answer  to  this,  and  the  deepest  si- 
lence succeeded  to  the  previous  dis- 
turbance in  the  water.  '  Is  it  possi- 
ble ?'  thought  the  stranger ;  'can  the 

individual  be  already  drowned  ?  At 
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least  Id  mi-  tiy  t<»  >a\i-  him,  it',  in- 
deed, it  be  not  already  too  late.' 
i  nrt-d  <>n  by  these  generous  feeling-, 
Kc  rushed  into  the  stream;  but,  great- 
ly to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  he 
arrived  at  the  other  side, without  ha- 
ving waded  nearly  up  to  his  knee ; 
ana  what  added  to  his  astonishment 
was,  that  the  person  whom  he  had 
addressed  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
He  perambulated  every  part  of  the 
street,  but  could  not  anywhere  find 
the  object  of  his  search  ;  and  what 
increased  his  disappointment  was, 
that  he  began  to  have  a  strange  idea 
of  having  somewhere  or  other  heard 
the  traveller's  voice  before.  Bewil- 
dered, and  in  a  state  of  considerable 
suspense,  he  was  now  warned  by  his 
appetite,  and  also  by  a  fit  of  sneezing, 
which  ho  considered  was  probably 
brought  on  by  having  wet  his  feet 
in  his  humane  endeavours,  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  pursue  his  way 
back  to  the  inn.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  he  felt  a  heavy 
hand  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice 
muttered  in  his  ear,  '  Kites  are 
abroad — beware.'  He  turned  round 
to  the  speaker,  and  saw  only  a  close- 
ly-muffled figure,  but  could  not  dis- 
tinguish any  features.  '  Kites  ?'  he 
said — '  Thank  God,  I  care  nothing 
for  any  kites ;  they  can  do  no  harm 
to  me.' — '  The  wolf  attacks  not  the 
Bhepherd,  yet  he  guards  against  it 
for  the  sake  of  his  nock.  Know  you 
of  no  timid  dove  whom  the  kite  may 
wound?  Listen.'  He  applied  his  lips 
close  to  the  stranger's  ear,  and  whis- 
pered some  words  which  had  a  sur- 
prising' effect. — '  To-night,  say  you?' 
said  the  stranger.  *  Ay,  to-night,' 
he  replied  ;  '  ere  the  grey  dawn, 
you  shall  see  me  again.  Farewell.' 
So  saying,  the  mysterious  figure  dis- 
appeared into  one  of  the  smaller 
streets,  and  left  the  stranger  to  pur- 
sue his  walk  alone.  His  mind  was 
now  in  a  complete  chaos.  The  in- 
formation which  his  visitant  had 
given  him  was  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing nature.  Sometimes  he  was  half 
inclined  to  doubt  its  truth ;  at  others, 
he  determined  to  forego  his  beef- 
steak and  pirklea,  and  proceed  in- 
stantly to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
true  or  false.  Amidst  these  conflict- 
ing feelings  he  arrived  at  his-  room. 
'  Supper's  'quite  ready,  sir,'  said  the 
waiter ;  '  what  do  you  please  to  drink, 
y— 'Is  our  ate  noihTr'— '  Yw, 


very  good  indeed,  sir. — '  Then 
me  a  quart  of  ale.' — '  Directly,  sir 
A  note  for  you,  sir.' — '  A  note  for 
///c  .' — where  ?  when  '«*  how  did  it 
come  ?' — '  A  sailor  brought  it  a  few 
minutes  ago— Steak's  quite  hot,  .sir.' 
"  The  stranger  seized  the  note  with 
avidity.  It  had  no  address,  and  wan 
written  in  such  a  miserable  hand,  as 
to  render  it  difficult  to  make  out  it* 
meaning.  He  at  last,  however,  de- 
ciphered it,  and  found  it  to  contain 
these  words : — '  If  you  be  he  as  comes 
from  Bungay,  and  cares  for  S.  M., 
you  will  not  fail  to  be  in  St  Mary's 
Churchyard  at  half  past  1 1  to  night. 
Yours,  Tom  Tyger.  '  To-night,  in 
St  Mary's  Churchyard,'  he  mutter- 
ed, inaudibly.  '  The  plot  thicken* 
round  me  on  every  side ;  first,  the 
stranger  who  disappeared  in  so  mar- 
vellous a  manner  near  the  bridge; 
then  the  person  who  addressed  me 
on  my  way  hither,  and  who  seemed 
to  know  what  I  had  believed  hidden 
from  every  human  being,  except  one ; 
and  now  this  letter,  pointing  so  ma- 
nifestly to  my  dear  Sophia !  In  fact, 
I  know  not  what  to  think.'  In  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  he  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  viands  before  him,  and 
had  nearly  succeeded  in  demolishing 
every  particle  of  the  solids,  when  tin- 
door  opened,  and  a  gentleman  walk- 
ed into  the  room.  '  Servant,  sir,' 
said  the  intruder ; '  hopes  I  don't  in- 
commode you;  but  finding  as  tin- 
house  be  chokeful,  takes  the  liberty 
to  walk  in  here.' — 'Sir,'  said  our  hero, 
swallowing  the  last  morsel  with  a 
gulp, c  I  certainly  hoped  to  be  secure 
from  interruption.' — '  Don't  men- 
tion it,  I  beg,  my  dear  sir,'  replied 
the  new  comer,  taking  off  his  great- 
coat, and  throwing  himself  on  a  chair, 
'  don't  say  a  word  of  it — I  knew — 
indeed,  I  told  the  waiter,  I  was  sun- 
you  would  be  delighted  to  have  a 
companion. — Is  the  beer  good,  sir  ?' 
As  he  said  these  words,  he  laid  hold 
of  the  pewter  vessel  containing  the 
whole  of  our  hero's  quart,  and,  nod- 
dim:  familiarly,  drained  it  to  the  \ery 

bottom.    '  D — n,  sir  !'  cried  our 

hero,  in  a  passion,  '  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?' — '  By  what,  my  good 
friend;  what  makes  you  so  angry  'r' 
— '  Anary'r'  who  the  devil  can  sub- 
mit to  be  intruded  on  by  a  fellow 
who  flops  himself  down  without  cere- 
mony at  another  gentleman's  table, 
and  drinks  uj»  every  drop  «t  bits  beer r' 
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— '  Fellow !'  replied  the  other ;  '  I'd 
have  you  for  to  know,  sir,  I'm  no 
fellow  of  your'n.  Confound  you  and 
your  beer  too — can't  you  order  an- 
other quart  ?  If  it's  too  much  for  you, 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  help  you  to 
finish  it — so  ring  the  bell,  and  order 
in  a  supply.' — '  Who  are  you,  sir  ¥ 
roared  our  hero,  in  a  prodigious  rage 
— '  who  are  you,  sir,  who  order  me  to 
ring  bells,  and  send  for  more  beer, 
which  you  would  infallibly  pour  into 
your  own  throat  ? — Sir,  I  won't  stand 
it,  and  if  you  don't  take  care,  I'll  throw 
you  neck  and  heels  out  of  this  win- 
dow into  the  street.' — '  Now,  listen,' 
said  the  other,  very  composedly — '  In 
the  first  place,  this  window  opens  on 
the  stable-yard,  and  not  on  the  street. 
In  the  next  place,  look  at  my  shoul- 
ders, and  then  at  your  own.  In  the 
third  place,  sit  quietly  down  in  your 
seat,  for  even  wet  feet,  I  see,  can 
scarcely  cool  your  courage.' — '  How 
do  you  know  my  feet  are  wet,  sir  ?' 
said  our  hero,  still  irate ;  '  are  you 
the  person  who——' — '  Ha — ha — ha ! 
so  your  curiosity's  raised  at  last ! — 
Come,  come,  let  us  have  in  some  more 
beer — shall  be  good  friends  by  and 
bye.' — '  Sir,  you  are  one  of  the  most 
extraordinarily  impudent  men  I  ever 
saw.' — '  You  may  say  that,  with  your 
own  ugly  mouth.' — 'Ugly  mouth? 
what  the  dev — ' — '  Therenow,  you're 
in  a  rage  again — always  flying  your 
kites — they'll  bring  you  on  your  back 
some  day.'  These  words  were  said 
with  the  most  provoking  calmness, 
and  an  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  word 
*  kites,'  which  strongly  arrested  our 
hero's  attention.  Resolved  to  gratify 
his  curiosity,  he  sat  down,  and  said, 
with  as  much  softness  as  he  could 
assume, — '  Sir,  your  conduct  is  un- 
doubtedly very  strange — you  came 
in  when  I  had  just  finished  my  beef- 
steak'  '  Gadso,'  interrupted  the 

intruder,  '  and  I've  kept  you  all  this 
time  from  your  cheese !  Here,  waiter ! 
Waiter,  bring  this  gentleman's  cheese, 
— and,  waiter,  bring  in  a  couple  of 
plates, — and,  waiter,  do  you  hear — 
till  up  the  gentleman's  pot  with  the 
same  sort  of  beer — for  I  feel  myself 
uncommonly  thirsty  again.'  Our 
hero  checked  himself  as  much  as 
possible  while  his  forced  guest  gave 
his  orders,  and  resumed — '  You  have 
made  yourself  quite  at  home  in  my 
apartment — you  have  persisted  in 
forcing  yourself  into  conversation 


with  me,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  you 
have  twice  made  allusions  to  affairs 
which  happened  to  me  this  night— 
Now,  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  what 
possible  interest  you  can  take  in  me 
and  my  concerns.' — *  Now,'  said  the 
other,  '  you  speak  like  a  man.  I 
have  certainly  made  myself  at  home 
in  your  apartment,  and  enjoyed  a 
very  pleasant  conversation  with  you, 
although  it  was  rather  noisy  on  your 
part.  Who  I  am,  can  be  nothing  to 
you;  and  as  to  being  interested  in 
you  and  your  concerns,  you  and  your 
concerns  may  go  to  the  devil,  for  I 
don't  care  a  brass  farthing  for  none 
on  ye. — I'll  thank  you  for  a  piece  of 
that  there  cheese.' 

"  As  he  said  this,  he  seized  the 
cheese,  and  helped  himself  in  no 
sparing  manner,  drawing  near  to  him 
at  the  same  time  the  replenished  beer 
jug.  Our  hero  sat  eyeing  him  in  a 
state  of  boiling  impatience,  wonder- 
ing to  what  pitch  of  familiarity  his 
strange  companion  would  proceed. 
In  perfect  silence,  meantime,  that 
worthy  gentleman  continued  his  la- 
bours ;  and  after  having  satisfied  him- 
self on  the  Glo'ster,  he  again,  and 
with  the  same  absorbing  effects,  ap- 
plied the  liquid  to  his  lips.  '  Hah  1* 
he  said,  drawing  in  his  breath,  as  he 
placed  the  now  empty  receptacle  on. 
the  table,  '  how  very  refreshing  it 
is  !  Don't  you  find  yourself  greatly 
invigorated  with  the  beer,  sir?'— 
'  Sir,  I  never  met  with  such  treat- 
ment !  Sir,  you're  a  robber,  an  un- 
civil fellow,  a  cheat!  I  declare,  on 
the  word  of  a  thirsty  man,  I  have  not 
tasted  a  drop  of  beer  to-night — thanks 
to  your  eternally  seizing  possession, 
of  the  jug.  What  you  mean  by  it, 
I  don't  know;  but  you  or  I  must 
leave  this  room  immediately.' — 
'  Sony  you're  going  indeed,  sir," 
said  the  gentleman  thus  addressed. 
'  Couldn't  you  stay  a  few  minutes 
longer  ?  Well,  if  you  must  go,  it  can't 
be  help'd,  I  suppose.  Don't  forget 
your  bill  for  the  supper,  and  two 
quarts  of  beer.' — *  Villain  !  rascal !' 
cried  our  hero,  seizing  his  heavy- 
handled  whip.  '  Oho !  is  that  your 
kindness  to  your  supper  compa- 
nion ?  Here's  summ'at  to  match 
it,'  replied  the  other,  presenting  a 
pistol  which  he  pulled  from  his 
breeches  pocket.  '  But  I  see  what 
you  wish.  I'll  give  you  a  helping 
hand  into  St  Mary's  Churchyard— 
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before  your  time  too.  Aha!  touch- 
ed ye  there — I  nee.  What!  won't 
you  give  one  Jlourish  with  your 
carrion  thumper  ?' — '  You  utterly 
amaze  me,'  replied  our  hero,  resu- 
ming his  seat.  '  How  do  you  come 
to  know  that  I  wish  to  go  to  St  Ma- 
ry's Churchyard  ':  Pray,  tell  me  one 
thing — is  your  name  Thomas  Tyger?' 
— *  No,  sir ;  my  name  is  no  such 
tiling-  I  know  the  difference,  I  as- 
sure you,  'tween  a  dog's  name  and  a 
mini'-,  though  I  can't  say  I  see  much 
difference  'tween  a  Buugay  man  and 
a  fool.' — '  Your  knowledge  is  ama- 
zing. You  are  a  perfect  riddle  to  me ; 
a  wonder,  a  rebus,  a  conundrum,  an 
enigma!' — '  Come  —  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  your  head,  and  call  no 
names.  I'm  no  more  an  enigma  nor 
you  are,  nor  no  other  trade  you  men- 
tion, but  a  plain  horse-dealer  at  your 
service,  with  as  pretty  a  bit  o'  blood 
i'  the  stable  as  ever  eyes  saw.  She'll 
carry  your  weight  to  Bungay  to- 
night 'tween  twelve  and  three  easy.' 
— '  Have  you  indeed  such  an  ani- 
mal?'— '  Ay,  that  I  have.  Be  that 
long-tailed  bay  pony  yours  with  the 
star  on's  face  f — '  Yes.' — '  Well, 
let's  see  if  we  can't  make  a  swop 
on't.  Brown  Bess,  my  filly,  comes 
out  o'  the  Dutch  thorough-bred  mare 
Thicklegs,  by  the  famous  Suffolk 
horse,  Slowfoot.  She'll  walk  ye 
grand,  trot  ama/iu' ;  and  as  for  her 
gallop,  la !  love  ye  !  ye  never  saw 
nothm'  like  it.' 

"  As  our  hero  had  no  great  confi- 
dence in  the  speed  of  his  own  horse, 
and  knew  that  he  should  probably 
require  to  go  a  great  distance  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  he  felt 
strongly  inclined  to  accede  to  the 
worthy  horse-dealer's  proposal  of  an 
exchange.  For  this  purpose,  after  a 
little  preliminary  conversation,  they 
adjourned  into  the  stable  to  settle 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  There  we 
shall  leave  them  for  a  while,  andnow 
proceed  to  give  the  reader  some  new 
information,  and  introduce  him  to 
some  other  personages  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter." — 

Bravo,  bravo,  Billy,  upon  my 
word!  W  hy.Tompkinson  will  soon  be 
it  ;t  name  as  Scott.  You  draw 
character-  in  the  inoM  spirited  man- 
ner. Your  conversations  are  as  na- 
tural as  if  they  were  reported  by 
Gurney ;  and,  in  short,  I  drink  this 
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bumper  to  your  health  as  a  very  great 
man." 

"  Nay  now,  Simeon,  do  you  reallj 
think  it  good;  or  are  you  only  bam- 
ming me?" 

"Bamming you!  Impossible.  But 
without  troubling  you  to  read  any 
more,  can  you  not  just  give  me  a 
slight  idea  of  the  issue  of  the  story  .- 
Who  is  the  stranger,  for  instance, 
who  meets  with  all  these  adventures 
in  Bury  St  Edmund's  ?" 

"  Why,  he's  the  hero  of  the  book, — 
a  Bungay  man,  in  love  with  Sophia 
Malt«>ii,  who  is  an  heiress.  Her  mo- 
ther, of  course,  objects  to  the  mar- 
riage, and  manoeuvres  to  bestow  her 
on  Sir  Gregory  Crumps,  who  is  rich, 
and  old,  and  ridiculous.  The  horse- 
dealer  acts  a  prominent  part  in  the 
story.  The  horse  he  exchanges  with 
Fitz  Reginald  Moutresor's— that's 
the  hero,  you  know — turns  out  to  be 
stolen.  At  the  end  of  the  first  vo- 
lume, Fit/  Reginald  is  tried  for  the 
theft;  the  evidence  is  unaccountably 
strong  against  him,  and  at  last  he  is 
condemned  to  death,  and  left  for 
execution.  The  heroine,  meantime, 
uses  all  her  influence  to  save  him — 
escapes  from  her  mother's  house, 
and  makes  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to 
intercede  with  Lord  Tenterden,  but 
without  effect.  She  faints  in  the 
street,  and  is  brought  by  the  new 
police  before  Sir  Richard  Birnie." 

"  But  do  you  give  real  names  ':'' 

"  Oh,  no.  I  call  Lord  Tenterden, 
Lord  Denderten,  and  Sir  Richard 
Birnie  I  call  Sir  Thundering  Pompu-. 
She  is  ordered  to  the  treadmill  as  a 
vagrant,  when,  luckily,  just  when  she 
is  on  her  way  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, she  is  rescued  by  Sir  Gregory 
Crumps.  By  him  she  is  taken  to  a 
distant  relation  of  her  own,  living  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  which  enables  me 
to  introduce  a  good  deal  of  high  life, 
Almack's,  Vauxhall,  the  Opera,  and 
the  Surrey  theatre ;  and  this  takes  us 
to  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 
The  third  volume  begins  with  a  let- 
ter from  Fib:  Reginald,  still  in  prison, 
but  with  his  puni-hment  changed. 
to  transportation  for  life.  In  it  he 
bids  Sophia  farewell,  and  relea-es 
her  from. her  engagements,  and  he 
proceeds  in  due  course  of  time  to 
the  settlements  at  New  South  Wales. 
There, however,  he  luckily  recognises 
an  old  and  intimate  friend  in  the  At- 
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tomey-General,by  whose  interest  his 
situation  is  made  comparatively  easy. 
The  horse-dealer,  in  the  meantime, 
goes  on  in  his  course  of  wickedness ; 
and  Sophia  begins,  however  reluc- 
tantly, to  comply  with  her  family's 
wishes,  in  accepting  Sir  Gregory ; 
but,  just  on  the  eve  of  acceding  to 
their  solicitations,  a  note  is  mysteri- 
ously put  into  her  hands,  offering, 
on  payment  of  a  considerable  sum, 
to  prove  the  innocence  of  her  lover. 
This  of  course  distracts  her  from  her 
design ;  and  she  promises  all  that 
her  secret  informer  desires.  In  this 
business  she  employs  an  attorney, 
who,  contrary  to  the  general  practice 
among  us  novel-writers,  is  honest. 
He  tracks  out  the  author ;  discovers 
the  horse-dealer  to  be  the  thief,  and 
false  witness  on  Filz  Reginald's 
trial ;  the  villain  at  last  confesses, 
and  is  executed ;  Sir  Gregory  is  dis- 
carded; three  or  four  cousins  of 
Fitz  Reginald's  die,  and  enable  him 
to  step  into  his  distant  relations' 
titles  and  estates;  and  Sophia's  mo- 
ther can  now  have  no  objection  to 
such  a  distinguished  son-in-law  as 
Lord  Bungay  ;  the  good  are  reward- 
ed, the  bad  are  punished ;  and  the 
third  volume  concludes  with  an  af- 
fecting parting  between  the  hero, 
now  fully  restored  to  his  character, 
and  his  friend  the  Attorney-General 
in  New  South  Wales,  leaving  his  hap- 
piness, on  his  arrival  in  England,  to 
the  reader's  imagination." 

"  Capital!  and  very  original  too. 
But  there  are  a  few  things  I  should 
like  to  ask  you.  In  the  chapter  you 
read  me,  you  mention  a  Mrs  Jobson ; 
and,  in  the  rest  of  the  story,  you 
always  talk  of  Sophia's  mother; 
now" 

"  Why,  they  are  one  and  the  same ; 
but  in  novels  bad  mothers  are  always 
married  to  second  husbands,  in  order 
that  the  daughter  may  have  a  rational 
excuse  for  hating  her  step-father;  for 
that,  you  know,  is  always  allowed, 
without  any  breach  of  filial  piety." 

"  Then,  the  hero, — you'll.,  excuse 
me,  you  know,  if  I  take  the  liberty 
of  a  friend, — the  hero — doesn't  he 
strike  you  to  be  a  bit  of  a  softish 
Johny  Rawish  sort  of  a  fellow  ? — 
rather  milk-and-watery  ?  eh'f" 
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«  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  I  think  he's 
just  like  other  people's  heroes;  he's 
handsome,  you  know,  and  very  like 
a  gentleman  ;  and  I  don't  know  what 
more  any  man  has  a  right  to  expect." 

"  The  horse-dealer,  too,  strikes  me 
to  be  a  little  too  clever  —  to  act  too 
many  characters  —  to  be,  in  short, 
made  too  much  of." 

"  Now,  Simeon,  I  think  you're 
getting  a  little  captious  ;  just  look 
at  other  people's  villains;  mine  is 
not  a  bit  cleverer  than  any  novel 
blackguard  you'll  point  out.  And  as 
to  acting  too  many  characters,  why 
look  to  Rob  Roy,  or  Fenella,  or  Gan- 
lesse,  or"  - 

"  Now,  my  dear  Tompkinson,  that 
is  too  bad.  Why,  you  whipper-snap- 
per, do  you  compare  your  ridiculous, 
unnatural  abortion  of  a  thief  and 
horse-dealer  to  any  of  Sir  Walter's  glo- 
rious imaginations  ?  I  never  thought 
you  so  egregiously  absurd  before." 

"  O  you  did  not,  didn't  ye  ?  We 
shall  see  about  being  absurd.  Mr 
Blackwood  shall  shew  you  whether 
I'm  absurd  or  not." 

"  Why,  do  you  think  Mr  Black- 
wood,  or  any  man  in  his  senses,  will 
give  you  three  farthings  for  such  a 
rigmarole  of  nonsense  ?" 

"  We  shall  see,  Mr  Simson;  we 
shall  see,  sir.  I  wish  you  good-night. 
Our  friendship  is  over,  sir  ;  our 
friendship  is  over.  The  sooner  you 
can  pay  me  that  trifle  I  lent  you,  the 
better.  Good-night,  sir." 

So!  there  goes  a  fool.  He'll  get 
cool  upon  it  in  the  morning  ;  if  not, 
I  have  lost  a  very  good-natured, 
easy,  silly,  kind,  accommodating  sort 
of  friend.  What  tempted  the  block- 
head to  ask  my  opinion  upon  his 
book  ?  If  it  should  be  accepted,  pub- 
lished, puft'ed,  there  will  be  no  bear- 
ing the  puppy's  vanity.  Billy  Tomp- 
kinson the  author  of  a  popular  novel  ! 
The  Author  of  Wraverley  ought  to  be 
pricked  half  dead  with  sharp-pointed 
quills,  and  duck'd,  pro  bono  publico, 
in  printer's  ink.  But  if  Billy  gets 
paid  for  this  —  gets  a  swinging  dou- 
ceur on  a  second  edition,  and  wal- 
lows in  wealth  from  the  exercise  of 
his  pen  ?  —  well,  what  then  ?  Egad, 
I'll  write  a  popular  novel  myself  — 
that's  all. 
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A  HORRIBLB  INSTANCE  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OK  U.  \.N-HI1'. 

Bv  THE  ETTRU  K  SHEPHERD. 


IT  was  during  the  time  of  Crom- 
well's usurpation  that  tin-  chiefs  and 
chieftainships  of  the  Highlands  were 
most  disputed,  and  held  in  the  high- 
est estimation.  The  efficiency  of  the 
rlans  had  then  been  fairly  proved ; 
and  every  proprietor  was  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  vassals 
that  called  him  lord,  and  rose  at  his 
command;  and  in  proportion  with 
these  was  his  interest  with  the  rulers 
of  the  realm. 

It  was  at  that  time,  however,  that 
the  following  extraordinary  circum- 
stance occurred  in  a  great  northern 
family,  now  decayed ;  and  therefore, 
for  the  sake  of  its  numerous  de- 
scendants and  relatives,  to  whom 
the  story  is  well  known,  I  must  alter 
the  names  in  a  small  degree,  but 
shall  describe  the  scene  so  that  it  can- 
not be  mistaken. 

Castle-Garnet,  as  we  shall  call  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  chief  to 
whom  I  allude,  stands  near  to  the 
junction  of  two  notable  rivers  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  having  tremendous 
mountains  behind  it  towards  the  west, 
and  a  fine  river  and  estuary  towards 
the  east  The  castle  overhangs  the 
principal  branch  of  the  river,  which 
appears  here  and  there,  through  the 
ancient  trees,  foaming  and  toiling  far 
l»elow.  It  is  a  terrible  but  grand 
situation,  and  an  emblem  of  the 
stormy  age  in  which  it  was  reared. 
Below  it,  at  a  short  distance,a  wooden 
bridge  crossed  the  river  at  its  nar- 
rowest roughest  part ;  the  precipi- 
tate banks  on  each  side  were  at  lea>t 
twenty  fathoms  deep,  so  that  a  more 
tremendous  passage  cannot  be  con- 
reived.  This  bridge  n  MS  standing  in 
ray  own  remembrance ;  and,  though 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  1  have 
crossed  by  it  little  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  It  was  reared  of  oak,  un- 
hewn as  it  came  from  the  forest ;  but 
s«me  of  the  planks  were  of  prodi- 
gious dimensions.  Theyrestedon  the 
rocks  at  each  side,  and  on  a  strange 
sort  of  scaffolding  in  the  middle,  that 
branched  out  from  one  row  of  beams. 
It  had  neither  buttress  nor  balustrade; 
and  yet  troops  of  horse  were  wont  to 
pass  it. 


But. the  ancient  glory  of  Castle- 
Garnet  had  sunk  to  decay  during  the 
turbulent  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  wnose 
policy  it  was  to  break  the  strength  of 
the  too  powerful  noblemen,  chiefs, 
and  barons,  by  the  arms  of  one  ano- 
ther. The  ancient  and  head  title  of 
the  family  had  passed  away ;  but  a 
stem  of  nobility  still  remained  to  the 
present  chief  in  the  more  modern 
title  of  Lord  Edirdale.  He  was, 
moreover,  the  sole  remaining  branch 
of  the  house;  and,  on  his  demise, 
the  estate  and  remaining  title,  as  well 
as  the  chieftainship  of  a  powerful  clan, 
descended  to  the  man  whom  of  all 
others  he  hated  in  this  world — to 
the  man  who  had  deprived  him  of 
wealth  and  of  honours ;  and  who,  at 
this  very  time,  was  endeavouring  to 
undermine  and  ruin  him. 

This  being  a  hard  pill  to  swallow, 
Edirdale,  by  the  advice  of  his  chief- 
tains and  duriiwhastles,  married  Julia, 
the  flower  of  all  the  M'Kenzies,  while 
both  were  yet  very  young.  She  was 
lovely  as  an  angel,  kind,  virtuous, 
and  compliant — the  darling  of  her 
husband  and  his  whole  clan:  but, 
alas,  years  came  and  passed  by,  and 
no  child  appeared  to  heir  the  estate 
of  Glen-Garnet  and  lordship  of  Edir- 
dale! What  was  to  be  done?  The 
clan  was  all  in  commotion ;  and  the 
chieftains  held  meeting  after  meet- 
ing, in  all  of  which  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed,  that  it  were  better 
that  ten  of  the  chief  ladies  of  the  clan 
should  perish,  than  that  the  whole 
clan  itself  should  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  hated  Nagarre. 

When  the  seventh  year  of  the  mar- 
riage had  elapsed,  a  deputation  of  the 
chief  men,  headed  by  the  veteran 
laird  of  Carnach,  the  next  in  power 
to  the  chief,  waited  upon  Lord  Edir- 
dale, and  boldly  represented  to  him 
the  absolute  necessity  of  parting 
with  his  lady,  either  by  divorce  or 
death.  He  answered  them  with  fury 
and  disdain;  and  dared  them  ever  to 
mention  such  a  thing  to  him  nL'fiin. 
But  old  Carnach  told  him  flatly,  that 
without  them  he  was  nothing ;  arid 
they  were  determined  that  not  only 
his  "lady,  but  all  the  chief  ladies  of 
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the  clan  should  rather  perish,  than 
that  the  clan  should  become  bond 
slaves  to  the  hateful  tyrant  Nagarre. 
Edirdale  hearing  them  assume  this 
high  and  decisive  tone,  was  obliged 
to  succumb.  He  said  it  was  a  hard 
case  ;  but  if  the  Governor  of  the 
world  saw  meet  that  their  ancient 
line  should  end  in  him,  the  decree 
could  not  be  averted  ;  and  to  endea- 
vour to  do  so  by  a  crime  of  such 
magnitude,  would  only  bring  a  ten- 
fold curse  upon  them.  He  said, 
moreover,  that  his  lady  and  he  were 
both  very  young,  scarcely  yet  at  the 
prime  of  life ;  and  there  was  every 
probability  that  she  might  yet  be  the 
mother  of  many  children.  But  that, 
at  all  events,  she  was  the  jewel  of 
his  heart,  and  that  he  was  determined 
much  rather  to  part  with  life  than 
part  with  her. 

Carnach  shook  his  dark  grey  locks, 
and  said  the  last  part  of  his  speech 
was  a  very  imprudent  and  cruel  an- 
swer, and  one  which  they  did  not 
deserve.  But  for  that  part  of  it  re- 
garding his  lady's  youth,  it  bore  some 
show  of  reason ;  and  on  that  score 
alone  they  would  postpone  compul- 
sion for  three  years  more  to  come, 
and  then,  for  the  sake  of  thousands 
who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  earthly 
father  and  only  hope,  it  behoved 
him  to  part  Avith  her  and  take  ano- 
ther; for  on  this  the  very  existence 
of  the  clan  and  the  name  depended. 

Three  years  present  a  long  vista 
of  existence  to  any  one;  and  who 
knows  what  events  may  intervene  to 
avert  a  dreaded  catastrophe  ?  Lord 
Edirdale  accepted  the  conditions; 
and  the  cadets  of  the  family  returned 
to  their  homes  in  peace.  The  third 
year  came,  being  the  tenth  from  the 
chief's  marriage ;  and  still  there  was 
no  appearance  of  a  family!  Julia 
remained  courteous  and  beautiful  as 
ever;  and  quite  unconscious  of  any 
discontent  or  combination  against 
her.  But,  alas,  her  doom  was  sealed ! 
for  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  clan  now 
raged  like  a  hurricane.  Every  voice, 
both  male  and  female,  denounced 
her  removal;  and  several  of  the  old 
women  had  entered  into  combina- 
tions to  take  her  off  by  poison,  for 
they  had  tried  enchantment,  and  that 
would  not  do.  The  day  arrived ;  and 
the  chieftains  of  the  clan  once  more 
came  as  a  deputation,  with  old  Car- 
uacii  at  their  head.  The  chief  knew 
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not  what  to  do :  he  had  given  his 
word  to  his  clan  ;  their  part  had  been 
fulfilled ;  his  behoved  to  be  so.  He 
had  not  a  word  to  say !  A  splendid 
dinner  was  spread;  such  a  dinner 
as  never  graced  the  halls  of  Castle- 
Garnet  ;  and  Lady  Julia  took  her 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  shining 
in  her  silken  tartan  of  the  clan,  and 
covered  with  gold  and  jewels.  She 
was  never  so  lovely,  never  so  gay, 
never  so  perfectly  bewitching.  The 
young  men  were  struck  witli  admi- 
ration ;  and  the  old  men  were  often 
seen  to  wipe  the  salt  tear  from  their 
faded  eyes.  When  she  rose  from 
the  table  and  left  them,  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  in  the  company,  nor 
had  one  a  word  to  say ;  all  sat  silent, 
and  gazed  at  one  another.  The  chief 
seized  that  moment  of  feeling  and 
deep  impression,  to  implore  his  kins- 
men for  a  farther  reprieve.  He  said 
that  he  felt  that  to  part  with  that 
jewel  of  his  heart,  and  of  all  hearts, 
was  out  of  his  power;  death  and 
oblivion  were  nothing  to  it.  Con- 
sent to  her  death  he  never  would; 
and  to  divorce  and  banish  her  from 
his  side,  and  from  her  country,  would 
be  to  her  still  a  worse  death  than  the 
other;  for  that  she  lived  but  in  his 
affections ;  and  a  great  deal  more  he 
said  of  her  courtesy,  virtue,  and 
beauty.  The  chieftains  wept;  but 
they  made  no  reply;  they  enter- 
ed into  no  stipulations;  but  parted 
from  their  lord  as  they  met  with 
him,  in  a  state  of  reckless  despair, 
resolved  to  be  ruled  by  circum- 
stances, and  to  take  their  own  way. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  perturbation 
of  Lord  Edirdale's  mind  threw  him 
into  a  violent  fever,  which  placed  the 
whole  clan  in  the  last  degree  of  con- 
sternation. They  thought  not  then 
of  ahedding  their  lady's  blood ;  for, 
in  the  event  of  their  chief's  demise, 
she  was  their  only  rallying  point,  and 
as  all  the  cadets  of  the  family  now 
shewed  only  anxiety  about  him,  he 
became  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
his  Julia's  beauty  and  virtue  had 
subdued  all  hearts,  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  that  his  kinsmen  were  inca- 
pable of  doing  her  any  injury.  This 
fond  conceit  working  upon  his  fancy 
was  the  great  mean  of  restoring  him 
to  health  even  after  his  life  had  been 
despaired  of,  so  that,  in  the  course 
of  five  months,  he  was  almost  quite 
well, 
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But  strange  news  arrived  from  the 
smith,  and  events  were  inanitrMly 
approaching  that  would  again  call 
out  the  clau  to  shew  its  influence  in 
the  balance  of  the  power  of  the  north. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Something — 
any  thing  but  subjection  to  Nagarre. 
Prophets,  sibyls,  and  second-sighters 
were  consulted,  and  a  fearful  doom 
read,  but  never  thoroughly  compre- 
hended. A  deputation  once  more 
waited  upon  the  chief;  but  it  was 
not  to  crave  the  dismission  of  his 
lady,  but  only  a  solemn  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  St  Bothan  on  Christ- 
mas day,  for  that  they  had  learned 
from  a  combination  of  predictions, 
that  from  such  a  pilgrimage  alone, 
and  the  offering  bequeathed,  an  heir 
was  to  arise  to  the  house  of  Edir- 
dale  and  Glen-Garnet,  aud  that  from 
the  same  predictions,  they  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  chieftainship  was  ne- 
ver to  be  held  by  the  cursed  Nagarre. 

Lord  Edirdale  was  delighted.  His 
beloved,  his  darling  Julia,  was  now 
to  be  his  own  for  ever.  He  invited 
all  the  radets  of  the  family  and  all 
their  ladies  to  assist  in  the  grand  pro- 
cession. But  Christmas  brought  such 
a  storm  with  it  that  scarcely  a  hu- 
man being  could  peep  out  of  doors. 
Though  the  weather  at  that  season 
throughout  the  Highlands  is  gene- 
rally of  the  most  boisterous  descrip- 
tion, this  winter  exceeded  them  all. 
The  snow  fell  to  a  great  depth,  and 
on  Christmas  Eve  such  a  tempest  of 
wind  and  rain  commenced  as  the 
oldest  inhabitant  of  that  clime  had 
never  witnessed.  The  country  be- 
came waist-deep  of  lopper,  or  half- 
melted  snow,  impassable  torrents 
poured  from  every  steep,  and  the 
rivers  were  flooded  to  an  enormous 
degree,  so  that,  in  place  of  the  whole 
gentlemen  of  the  clan  and  their  la- 
dies, only  four  chieftains  appeared 
at  the  castle,  and  these  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  all  of  whom  declared  that 
the  procession  must  of  necessity  take 
place  that  very  day,  for  that  no  other 
subsequent  one  to  the  end  of  the 
world  would  answer.  A  part  of  the 
u-ay  was  perilous,  but  the  distance 
to  the  shrine  was  short;  so  Julia,  who 
wa<  prepared  for  the  event,  with  her 
usual  sweet  complaisance,  wrapped 
herself  up,  and  away  they  went  on 
their  gloomy  pilgrimage.  At  their 
very  first  outset,  they  had  to  cross  the 
river  by  Drochaid-maide  (the  Wood- 


en Bridge,  I  suppose.)  Never  was 
such  a  scene  witno-eil  in  Scotland! 
The  river  was  half-way  up  the  linn, 
while  the  frail  fabric  tottered  like 
a  cradle.  Lady  Julia's  resolution 
failed  her — a  terror  came  over  her 
heart ;  but  on  seeing  the  resolute 
looks  of  all  the  rest,  she  surmounted 
it,  and  closing  her  eyes,  she  laid  fast 
hold  of  her  husband's  arm,  and  they 
two  led  the  way.  Carnach  and  Bar- 
voolin  were  next  to  them,  and  Audi- 
iii-hc. MI  and  Nathair-nimhe  last— 
the  four  nearest  kinsmen  of  the  chief 
— and  just  when  at  the  crown  of  the 
bridge,  Carnach  and  Barvoolin  seized 
Lady  Julia,  and  in  one  moment  plun- 
ged her  into  the  abyss  below !  The 
act  was  so  sudden,  that  she  had  not 
time  to  utter  a  scream — nay,  it  was 
supposed,  even  to  open  her  eyes — 
but  descending  like  a  swan  in  placid 
silence,  she  alighted  on  the  middle 
of  the  surface  of  the  fleet  torrent. 
Such  was  its  density  and  velocity, 
that  iron,  wood,  or  a  feather,  bore  all 
the  same  weight  there.  The  lady  fell 
on  her  back  in  a  half-sitting  posture. 
She  did  not  dip  an  inch,  but  went 
down  top-water,  swifter  than  an  ar- 
row out  of  a  bow,  and  still  in  majes- 
tic silence ;  and  at  the  turn  of  the 
rock,  they  lost  sight  of  her  for  ever. 

The  moment  that  the  lady  was 
tossed  from  the  Drochaid-maide,  the 
two  chieftains  seized  on  her  husband, 
and  bore  him  back  to  the  castle  in 
their  arms.  He  was  raving  mad;  but 
he  only  knew  that  he  had  lost  his 
lady,  by  what  means  he  could  not 
comprehend.  At  first  he  cursed  Bar- 
voolin, and  swore  that  he  saw  his 
hand  touching  her — "  Alas!  I  was 
only  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
dizzy  and  distracted  leap,"  said  he; 
and  before  night  they  had  persuaded 
him  that  the  terror  of  the  scene  had 
produced  a  momentary  madness,  and 
that  the  lady  Julia,  in  such  a  fit,  had 
flung  herself  over. 

IVfen  on  horseback  were  dispatched 
on  the  instant,  some  to  the  meeting 
of  the  waters,  others  towards  the 
estuary,  where  all  the  boat*  were 
put  in  requisition ;  but  in  that  unpa» 
ralleled  flood  both  of  tide  and  fresh* 
the  body  of  Lady  Julia  could  not  be 
found.  This  was  a  second  trrie vous 
distress  to  her  lord,  but  so  anxiouft 
were  the  clansmen  for  his  own  pre- 
servation, that  they  would  not  sutler 
him  to  assist  iu  the.  search.  He  had 
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loved  his  lady  with  the  deepest  and 
purest  affection  of  which  the  heart 
of  man  is  capable ;  for  his  pathetic 
lamentations  over  her  loss  often  af- 
fected the  old  devotees  of  clanship 
to  the  heart,  and  they  began  to  re- 
pent them  of  the  atrocious  deed  they 
had  committed — particularly  Avhen, 
after  representing  to  him  that  he  li- 
ved and  acted  not  for  himself  but  for 
his  clan,  and  that  it  now  had  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  take  home  unto  him- 
self his  own  amiable  and  lamented 
lady,  they  proceeded  to  argue,  that 
it  therefore  behoved  him  to  take  an- 
other wife  without  delay,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  houses  of  their  fathers 
from  utter  oblivion,  and  themselves, 
their  sons,  and  daughters,  from  be- 
coming the  vassals  and  slaves  of  an 
abhorred  house. 

"  These  are  indeed  strong  and 
powerful  motives,  my  friends,"  said 
he ;  "  I  have  always  acknowledged  it 
with  deep  regret,  that  Heaven  should 
so  have  decreed  it.  But  man  has  not 
these  things  in  his  power,  and  though 
there  are  some  hearts  that  are  so 
much  swayed  by  self-interest  that  it 
becomes  the  motive  of  all  their  ac- 
tions, and  modulates  all  their  feelings, 
such  heart  is  not  mine,  and  there  are 
certain  lengths  it  can  go,  and  no  far- 
ther. As  soon  as  it  forgets  my  Julia, 
I  will  then  take  to  myself  another 
wife  ,•  but  when  that  may  be,  I  have 
no  mode  of  calculation.  How  can  I 
woo  another  bride?  I  could  only 
woo  her  as  Julia — I  could  only  ex- 
change love  or  marriage  vows  and 
tokens  with  her  as  Julia — and  when 
I  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  found 
that  another  than  Julia  had  slept  in 
my  bosom,  I  should  go  distracted,  and 
murder  both  her  and  myself.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  and  brave  kinsmen,  when 
I  assure  you  that  the  impression  of 
my  lost  Julia  is  so  deeply  engraven 
on  my  heart,  that  it  can  take  no  other. 
Whenever  I  feel  that  possible,  I  will 
yield  to  your  entreaties,  but  not  till 
then." 

This  was  a  cutting  speech  to  the 
old  proud  cadets  or"  the  chief,  and 
made  them  scowl  and  shake  the  head 
with  indignation.  They  had  brought 
innocent  blood  on  their  heads,  and 
made  matters  only  worse.  While 
Lady  Julia  was  alive,  there  was  some 
chance  remaining  for  family  heirs, — 
for,  alas,  she  had  been  cut  oft'  before 
her  twenty-ninth  year  j  but  now  there 


was  none.  They  now  began  to  re- 
pent them  heartily  of  what  they  had 
done. 

While  matters  were  in  this  taking, 
while  the  fate  of  Lady  Julia  was  the 
sole  topic  of  conversation  up  stairs 
at  the  castle,  it  was  no  less  so  down 
stairs ;  but  there  conviction  appeared 
arrayed  in  different  habiliments.  The 
secrets  and  combinations  of  a  clan 
are  generally  known  through  all  its 
ramifications,  except  to  the  person 
combined  against.  It  is  a  curious 
trait  of  this  patriarchal  race,  that  they 
only  see,  hear,  feel,  and  act,  in  con- 
formity with  their  chiefs  ;  and  in  the 
present  instance,  Lady  Julia,  perhaps, 
was  the  only  individual  of  the  whole 
clan  who  did  not  know  of  the  dissa- 
tisfaction that  prevailed,  and  the  dan- 
ger she  was  in.  The  menials  strong- 
ly suspected  that  their  lady's  death 
had  been  effected  by  force  or  strata- 
gem ;  they  were  almost  convinced 
of  it,  but  their  lord  spake  otherwise, 
and  thought  otherwise,  and  so  did 
they.  But  there  was  one  maid,  named 
Ecky  M'Kenzie,  who  had  come  with 
her  lady  from  her  own  district,  who 
was  loud  and  vituperative  against  the 
chieftains,  and  Carnach  in  particular, 
as  the  leader  of  them ;  asserting  bold- 
ly, that  he  had  blinded  her  lord,  and 
murdered  her  lady,  because  he  him- 
self was  next  of  kin,  and  would  suc- 
ceed to  be  chief.  The  rest  of  the 
servants  threatened  her,  and  said  she 
was  lying ;  but  they  gathered  round 
her,  and  gaped  and  stared  upon  one 
another,  at  her  asseverations.  "  I 
know  it  all !"  she  would  add;  "I  know 
all  how  that  angelic  creature  has  been 
hated,  combined  against,  and  mur- 
dered by  your  vile,  servile  race ;  and 
particularly  by  that  old  serpent  Car- 
nach, who  has  all  this  while  acted  as 
huntsman  to  a  pack  of  bloodhounds. 
But  vengeance  will  overtake  him ! 
There  will  a  witness  appear  at  the 
castle  in  a  few  days,  that  shall  con- 
vict him  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  world,  and  I  shall  yet  see  him 
hanged  from  the  castle  wall,  and  ly- 
inga  mangled  corpse  at  the  foot  of  it." 

These  asseverations  Avere  so  un- 
reserved and  violent,  that  Angus 
Sean  Riaghlear  went  direct  and  told 
his  lord  every  thing  that  Ecky  had 
said ;  adding,  that  unless  she  was 
made  to  hold  her  tongue,  she  would 
bring  disgrace  on  the  whole  Han. 
The  chief  judged  for  himself  iu  that 
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instance  ;  happy  had  it  been  for  liim 
had  ho  done  so  always  !  but  nothing 
in  the  world  was  now  of  interest  to 
him,8avewlmt  related  to  his  lost  lady. 
So  after  dinner,  while  seven  of  the 
subordinate  chieftains  of  the  clan 
\\ere  present,  he  sent  for  Ecky  Mien- 
s'.! e  up  stairs,  saying  to  his  friends — 
"  There  is  a  little  pestilence  of  a  maid 
here,  who  was  kinswoman  to  my  late 
lady,  and  who  is  spreading  reports  so 
injurious  to  me  and  to  you,  that  I 
must  call  her  to  account  for  it. — Ecky 
M'Kenzie,  come  up  here — stand  be- 
fore me,  and  look  me  in  the  face. 
What  wicked  and  malicious  reports 
are  these  that  you  have  been  spread- 
ing so  broadly,  and  asserting  so  con- 
fidently before  my  domestics  ?" 

"  I  have  asserted  nothing  but  the 
truth,  my  lord,  and  nothing  that  I 
will  not  stand  to  before  all  your 
friends,  and  before  the  very  man 
whom  I  have  accused." 

"  Ecky,  you  cannot  assert  any  thing 
for  truth  of  which  you  were  not  a 
witness;  therefore,  think  before  you 
speak.  Say,  then,  how  or  by  whose 
hands  my  late  lady  died  ?" 

"  By  the  hands  of  these  two  men 
who  now  sit  on  your  right  and  left. 
In  particular,  by  that  old  fiend  Car- 
nacn,  who  has  for  years  been  hatch- 
ing a  plot  against  my  dear  lady's  life, 
and  who  at  last  executed  it  in  one 
moment  of  terror  and  confusion.  Ay, 
and  not  unassisted  by  his  truculent 
nephew,  the  redoubted  Barvoolin. 
You  may  scowl !  I  care  not !  I  know 
the  foundation  of  your  devilish  plot 
My  lord  does  not.  You  knew  that 
you  would  be  chosen  as  the  leaders 
of  the  clan,  and  they  never  would  nor 
could  be  transferred  to  the  house  of 
Nagarre.  Ay,  well  may  you  start, 
and  well  may  the  tears  drop  from 
your  aged  and  remorseless  eyes !  You 
know  I  have  told  you  the  truth,  and 
you  are  welcome  to  chew  the  cud 
upon  it !" 

"  What  is  this  that  I  see  ?  Why  do 
you  weep,  cousin  ?"  said  the  chief  to 
Carnach. 

*  It  is,  my  lord,  because,  that  in  my 
researches  into  futurity,  I  discovered 
that  the  death  of  my  Lady  Julia  was 
tn  bring  about  my  own.  I  had  for- 
got the  prediction,  unconscious  how 
the  one  life  could  hang  upon  the 
other,  until  this  wicked  minx's  bold 
and  false  assertion  reminded  me  of 
it,  find  convinced  me  that  she 
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would  l>o  the  cause  of  it.  My  lord, 
shall  such  falsehood  nml  audacity 
pass  unpunished  under  your  own 
roof?" 

"  No,  they  shall  not.  But  punish- 
ment must  follow  conviction,  not  an- 
tecede  it. — Now,  Ecky,  they  are  all 
present  who  witnessed  my  lady's 
death.  You  did  not.  Whence,  then, 
have  you  your  information,  that  you 
have  the  audacity  to  accuse  these 
my  kinsmen  to  their  face  ?" 

"  I  have  my  information  from  ano- 
ther country ;  and  my  testimony  is 
true,  and  theirs  is  false.  They  know 
well  that  I  am  telling  the  truth,  and 
that  they  have  blinded  your  too  con- 
fiding heart  by  a  farrago  of  lies." 

"  Hold,  hold  !"  cried  Carnach, 
springing  to  his  feet,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  his  sword.  "  My  lord,  this 
is  not  to  be  borne.  That  infatuated 
girl  must  die  ! — must  die  this  very 
night!" 

"  No,  Carnach  !"  cried  the  elf, 
laughing  and  shaking  her  little  white 
fist  in  his  face — "No,  Carnach !  I  must 
not  die  to-night,  nor  will  I  for  your 
pleasure.  I  know  that  your  proud 
and  relentless  heart  will  seek  my  life 
this  night;  but  I  will  sleep  far  be- 
yond the  power  of  thy  feeble  arm, 
and  have  intelligence,  too,  with  her 
whom  that  arm  put  down.  And  hear 
and  note  well  what  I  say  :  If  a  wit- 
ness from  another  country  does  not 
appear  at  this  castle  within  three 
days  from  this  date,  who  will  bring 
full  conviction  to  the  consciences, 
and  vengeance  on  the  heads,  of  these 
guilty  men,  I  give  you  liberty  to  cut 
me  all  in  pieces,  and  feed  the  crows 
and  the  eagles  with  me !  No,  Car- 
nach, I  must  not  die  to-ni?ht,  for  I 
must  live  to  see  you  hanged,  and  ly- 
ing a  mangled  corpse  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle-wall,  next  to  the  river. — 
Good-night,  sir  ;  and  remember  I 
won't  die  to-night,  but  will  live,  out  of 
spite  to  you ! 

"  What  does  the  baggage  mean  ?" 
said  the  guilty  compeers,  staring  at 
one  another.  "  She  will  give  us  lioer- 
ty  to  cut  her  all  in  pieces,  if  a  witness 
from  another  country  does  not  ar- 
rive? What  does  the  infernal  little 
witch  mean  ?" 

"  Her  meaning  is  far  beyond  my 
comprehension,"  said  Edirdale  — 
"  not  so  her  assertion.  Would  to 
God,  that  I  did  not  suspect  it  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  truth !  But  it  is  ea*y 
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for  us  to  wait  for  three  days,  and  see 
the  issue  of  this  strange  witness's  in- 
telligence. After  that,  we  shall  bring 
the  minx  to  judgment." 

"  She  may  have  escaped  beyond 
our  power  before  that  time,"  said 
Carnach.  "  The  reptile  that  would 
sting  should  be  crushed  at  once.  My 
advice  is,  that  she  be  put  down  this 
very  night,  or  confined  in  the  dun- 

feon.  I  myself  shall  take  in  hand  to 
e  her  jailor." 

"  I  stand  her  security  that  she  shall 
be  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  dead  or  alive,"  said  the  chief. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said — 
not  a  word  on  that  head ;  but  on  the 
girl's  asseverations  many  words  pass- 
ed ;  and  though  the  guiltiest  of  the 
associates  pretended  to  hold  the  pre- 
diction light,  it  was  manifest  that  it 
had  annoyed  them  in  no  ordinary 
degree — Carnach  in  particular,  whose 
countenance  was  quite  changed ;  for, 
with  all  his  cruelty  and  pride  of  clan- 
ship, lie  was  the  most  superstitious 
of  mortals ;  and  the  idea  of  an  un- 
earthly witness  appearing  against  him 
almost  put  him  beside  himself.  He 
had  no  intention  of  staying  out  the 
three  days;  and,  after  a  sleepless 
night,  which  he  groaned  out  beside 
his  nephew  Barvoolin,  he  prepared 
for  his  departure  next  morning.  But 
his  chief  shamed  him  out  of  his  reso- 
lution, conjuring,  and  even  ordering, 
him  to  remain  and  await  the  issue  of 
the  extraordinary  accusation. 

That  evening,  it  being  the  first  after 
Ecky's  examination,  the  chief,  per- 
ceiving the  depression  of  his  kins- 
men's spirits,  and  of  old  Carnach's  in 
particular,  who  appeared  quite  ner- 
vous, plied  his  guests  well  with  wine, 
which  wrought  variously  on  the  va- 
rious characters.  Carnach  was  exci- 
ted in  an  extraordinary  manner :  his 
looks  were  wild  and  unstable  ;  his 
voice  loud  and  intermittent ;  and 
whenever  the  late  lady  of  the  man- 
sion was  named,  the  tears  rushed 
into  his  eyes.  It  was  presumed  that 
he  meant  to  have  made  a  full  confes- 
sion that  night;  and,  if  he  had,  his 
kinsmen  would  have  saved  him  from 
destruction.  But  while  the  glass  was 
running  the  ninth  hour,  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  an  ex- 
traordinary guest. 

It  was,  as  I  said,  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  hours  of  a  dark  January 
night,  The  storm,  which  raged  for 
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many  days,  had  died  away,  and  a  still 
and  awful  calm  succeeded.  The  sky 
was  overspread  with  a  pall  of  black- 
ness. It  was  like  a  house  of  death 
after  the  last  convulsion  of  nature ; 
and  the  arrival  of  any  guest  at  the 
castle,  on  such  a  night,  and  by  such 
paths,  was  enough  to  strike  the  whole 
party  with  consternation.  The  din  of 
conversation  in  the  chief's  dining 
apartment  had  reached  its  acme 
for  the  evening,  when  a  gentle  rap 
came  to  the  grand  entrance  door,  at 
which  none  but  people  of  the  high- 
est quality  presumed  to  enter.  Sure 
there  was  something  equivocal  in 
that  rap,  for  never  was  there  another 
that  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
hearts  and  looks  of  so  many  bold  and 
warlike  men.  The  din  of  approach- 
ing ebriety  was  hushed  in  a  moment. 
A  blank  and  drumly  dismay  was  im- 
printed on  every  countenance ;  and 
every  eye,  afraid  of  meeting  with 
the  gleams  of  terror  from  another, 
was  fixed  on  the  door.  Light  steps 
were  heard  approaching  by  the  great 
staircase;  they  came  close  to  the  back 
of  the  door  of  the  apartment,  where 
they  lingered  for  a  space,  and  an  aw- 
ful pause  it  was  for  those  within ! 
The  door  was  at  length  opened  slow- 
ly and  hesitatingly  by  Ecky  M'Ken- 
zie,  wrapped  in  her  winding-sheet, 
and  a  white  napkin  about  her  head, 
who  fixed  one  deathlike  look  on  Car- 
nach, raising  her  forefinger  at  him, 
and  then  retired,  introducing  Lady 
Julia. 

This  is  no  falsehood — no  illusion 
of  the  brain.  It  is  a  fact  as  well 
authenticated  as  any  event  in  the 
annals  of  any  family  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Yes,  at  that  moment  Lady  Julia 
entered,  in  the  very  robes  in  which 
she  had  been  precipitated  from  the 
bridge.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  her 
looks  severe — still  she  was  the  Lady 
Julia  in  every  lineament.  A  shudder, 
and  a  smothered  expression  of  hor- 
ror, issued  from  the  circle.  Carnach 
in  one  moment  rushed  to  the  case- 
ment. It  opened  like  a  door  on  hin- 
ges. He  pulled  it  open,  and  threw 
himself  from  it.  Barvoolin  followed 
his  example;  and  so  terror-smitten 
were  the  remainder,  that  not  one  per- 
ceived the  desperate  exit  of  the  two 
chieftains,  save  the  apparition  itself, 
which  uttered  a  piercing  shriek  at 
the  disappearance  of  each.  These 
yells  astounded  the  amazed  kinsmen 
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still  the  more,  laying  all  their  facul- 
ties asleep  in  n  torpid  numbness. 
But  their  souls  were  noon  aroused  by 
new  excitations  :  for  the  incidents,  as 
they  came  rushing  one  on  another, 
were  all  beyond  human  compreheu- 
"ion.  The  apparition  fixed  its  eyes, 
as  if  glistening  with  tears,  on  one  only 
of  those  present;  then,  spreading 
forth  its  arms,  and  throwing  its  face 
towards  heaven,  as  if  in  agony,  it  ex- 
claimed, "  Is  there  no  one  here  to 
receive  me,  or  welcome  me  back  to 
my  own  house  ?"  The  chief  assumed 
the  same  posture,  but  had  not  power 
to  move,  till  the  apparition,  flying  to 
him  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning, 
clasped  him  in  her  arms, laid  her  head 
upon  his  bosom,  and  wept  "  God 
of  my  fathers  !  It  is  my  Julia! — my 
own  Julia,  as  I  live  and  breathe .'" 
It  was  the  Lady  Julia  herself. 

Sir,  does  not  this  require  some  ex- 
planation ?  It  does. 

On  the  side  of  the  river  opposite 
to  the  castle,  and,  consequently*  in 
another  country,  according  to  the 
constant  phrase  in  those  parts,  there 
lived  a  bold  yeoman,  called  Mungo 
M'Craw,miller  of  Clach-mhuilian  (I 
cannot  help  the  alliteration,  it  is  none 
of  my  making).  But,  in  those  days, 
mill-ponds  and  mill-leads,  with  their 
sluices  and  burns,  (to  say  nothing  of 
mill-stones  and  mill-wheels,)  were  in 
a  very  rude  and  ineffective  state.  The 
great  Christmas  flood  levelled  Mungo 
M'Craw's  wears  and  sluices,  as  if  no 
such  things  had  existed;  and,  what 
was  worse,  as  the  dam  came  off  at 
the.  acute  angle  of  the  river,  the  flood 
followed  on  in  that  straight-forward 
direction,  threatening  instant  de- 
struction to  the  whole  mill-town. 
Mungo,  with  his  BOH  Quinten,  his 
daughter  Diana,  and  his  old  wife, 
yclept  Mustress  M'Craw,  were  all 
busily  engaged  rearing  a  rampart  of 
defence  with  wood,  stones,  divot?, 
and  loads  of  manure  from  the  dung- 
hill. 

"  Ply,  ply,you  deil's  buckies,  or  we 
shall  all  be  overwhelmed  and  swept 
away  from  the  world,  with  that  roar- 
ing ocean  of  destruction  that  is  com- 
ing down  from  the  hills.  Fie,  Mus- 
tre-s  M-Craw,  ply  your  fingers;  fill 
all  the  sacks  of  the  mill  with  dune, 
and  pi  mure  them  into  the  breach  .' 
Diana,  you  jade !  You  are  not  car- 
rying above  ten  stone  weight  of  dung 
at  a  time.  Quuiteu,  you  do£,  you 


cur,  you  great  la/y  puppy  of  a  cu- 
eaimich,  do  you  not  see  that  we  shall 
all  be  carried  av.ay,  uu!r.->  you  ply 
as  never  man  plied  before  ':" 

"  Father,  is  Montrose  charged  ':" 

"  Malluchid  !  If  I  do  not  break 
your  head  for  you  !  What  want  you 
with  the  gun  just  now  ';" 

"  Because  here  is  a  swan  coming 
full  sail  upon  us." 

"  Kern  dainh  fealmhar !  run  and 
bring  Montrose.  Him  always  charged 
and  dry,  and  let  us  have  a  pint!'  at 
the  swan,  come  of  the  mill  what  may. 
Life  of  my  soul,  if  she  be  not  a 
drowned  lady,  instead  of  a  swan! 
Mustress  M'Craw,  and  you  young 
witch,  Diana,  where  be  your  hearts 
and  your  souls  now  ?  Och,  now, 
there  will  be  such  splashing  and 
squalling,  and  crying,  for  women'- 
hearts  are  all  made  of  oladh-leighjs  ; 
while  I  have  lost  my  grand  shot,  and 
shall  lose  my  mill,  and  all  my  goods 
and  chattels.  Alas,  dear  soul,  a 
warmer  couch  would  have  fitted  thee 
better  to-day !  Come,  help  me  to  car- 
ry her,  you  jades ;  what  will  howling 
and  wringing  your  hands  do  ?  See, 
give  me  hold  of  all  your  four  arms, 
and  let  her  face  hang  down,  that  the 
muddy  water  may  pour  from  her 
stomach  like  a  mill-spout" 

M  No,  no,  Mungo,  keep  my  face 
upward.  I  am  little  the  worse.  My 
head  has  never  yet  been  below  the 
water." 

"  As.  I  shall  be  sworn  before  tin- 
day  of  shudgment,  it  is  the  great  and 
good  lady  of  the  castle  !  God  be 
with  us,  my  dear  and  blessed  madam ! 
How  did  you  come  here  ?" 

"  Even  a*  you  see,  Mungo.  But 
put  me  in  your  warm  bed,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all ;  for  I  have  had  a  dread- 
ful voyage  to  your  habitation,  al- 
though the  space  of  its  duration 
could  scarcely  be  extracted  from  the 
column  of  time.  It  is  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment since  I  lost  hold  of  my  hus- 
band's arms." 

With  many  exclamations,  and 
prayers,  and  tears,  the  lady  Julia 
was  put  into  the  miller's  bed,  and 
nursed  with  all  the  care  and  affec- 
tion of  which  the  honest  and  kind- 
hearted  miller  and  his  family  were 
capable.  But  her  recovery  was  not 
so  sudden  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected; an  (indefinable  terror  op- 
preased  her  spirits,  which,  at  first, 
it  appeared  impossible  to  remove,  a 
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terror  of  that  which  was  past.  And 
besides,  there  was  one  feeling  of  hor- 
ror which  was  quite  unbrookable,  a 
worm  that  gnawed  at  her  heart,  and 
almost  drank  up  the  fountains  of  ex- 
istence within  her;  it  was  a  painful 
thrilling  consciousness  that  her  hus- 
band had  pushed  her  over.  She  had 
not  the  heart  nor  the  capability  of 
mentioning  this  to  any  one,  although 
it  continued  more  and  more  to  prey 
on  her  spirits  and  health;  but  she 
bound  all  the  miller's  family  to  se- 
crecy, and  resolved  to  remain  in  con- 
cealment with  them,  till  the  mystery 
of  her  intended  death  was  cleared  up. 

She  contrived  at  length  to  obtain 
a  private  interview  with  her  humble 
confidant  and  god-child,  Ecky  M'- 
Kenzie.  The  meeting  was  affecting, 
and  full  of  the  deepest  interest ;  but 
I  may  not  dwell  on  subsidiary  mat- 
ters. At  that  meeting,  and  by  the 
conversation  that  occurred  between 
Ecky  and  the  old  miller,  Lady  Julia's 
eyes  were  first  opened  to  the  horrid 
combination  to  take  her  off,  and  it 
brought  such  ease  and  comfort  to 
her  heart,  that  she  recovered  daily. 
She  was  now  convinced  of  her  hus- 
band's innocence,  and  that  all  the 
love  he  had  ever  expressed  towards 
her  was  sincere ;  and,  as  she  lived 
but  in  his  affections,  all  other  earthly 
concerns  appeared  to  her  as  nothing. 
And  so,  to  have  farther  proof  against 
those  immediately  guilty,  the  time, 
manner,  and  mode  of  her  return  to 
the  castle  were  all  settled  and  arran- 
ged by  the  miller  and  maid,  and  the 
above  narrated  catastrophe  was  the 
result. 

On  going  out  with  torches,  the 
foremost  of  which  was  borne  by 
Ecky  M'Kenzie,  they  found  old  Car- 
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nach  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall 
next  to  the  river,  with  his  neck 
broken,  and  his  body  otherwise  grie- 
vously mangled  ;  while  Barvooliu 
was  so  much  crushed  and  bruised 
by  his  fall,  that  he  proved  a  lamiter 
for  life. 

When  these  two  cruel  and  deter- 
mined men  threw  the  lady  from  the 
top  of  Drochaid-maide,  she  went 
down  like  a  feather  on  the  surface 
of  the  dense  current,  until  hid  from 
their  sight  by  the  acute  angle  at  the 
mouth  of  the  linn.  From  the  angle 
on  the  other  side,  the  miller's  dam 
was  drawn  nearly  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  current,  and  his  sluices 
having  been  all  demolished,  the  lady 
was  naturally  borne  right  onward 
in  that  direction,  straight  into  the  old 
miller's  arms  ;  so  that,  from  the  time 
she  quitted  her  lord's  arm,  and  found 
herself  in  those  of  Mungo  M'Cravv, 
the  mill  er  of  Clache-mhuilian,was  not 
perhaps  above  the  space  of  half  a  mi- 
nute. But  the  far  best  of  the  story  is  yet 
to  come.  Whether  it  was  the  sleep- 
ing for  a  fortnight  on  a  hard  heather- 
bed,  or  the  subsisting  for  that  fortnight 
on  black  brochen,  and  brose  and  but- 
ter ;'  or  whether  the  ducking  arid  cor- 
responding fright  wrought  a  happy 
change  on  Julia's  constitution — which 
of  these  causes  it  was,  or  if  all  of 
them  combined,  I  know  not ;  but  of 
this  I  am  certain,  that,  Avithin  a 
twelvemonth  from  the  date  of  her 
return  to  the  castle,  she  gave  birth 
to  a  comely  daughter,  and  subse- 
quently to  two  sons ;  and  the  de- 
scendants of  that  affectionate  couple 
occupy  a  portion  of  their  once  exten- 
sive patrimonial  possessions  to  this 
day. 


THE  QUENCHIXG  OP  THE  TORCH.* 


"  LOOK  out  for  that  sea,  quarter- 
master ! — Mind  your  starboard  helm ! 
— Ease  her,  man — ease  her." 

On  it  came  rolling  as  high  as  the 
foreyard,  and  tumbled  in  over  the 
bows,  green,  clear,  and  unbroken. 

It  filled  the  deep  waist  of  the  Torch 
in  an  instant,  and  as  I  rose  half  smo- 
thered in  the  midst  of  a  jumble  of 
men,  pigs,  hencoops,  and  spare  spars, 


I  had  nearly  lost  an  eye  by  a  floating 
boarding-pike  that  was  lanced  at  me 
by  thejaugle  of  the  water.  As  for  the 
boats  on  the  booms,  they  had  all  gone 
to  sea  separately,  and  were  bobbing 
at  us  in  a  squadron  to  leeward,  the 
launch  acting  as  commodore,  with  a 
crew  of  a  dozen  sheep,  whose  bleat- 
ing as  she  rose  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 
came  back  upon  us,  faintly  blending 
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with  tho  hoarse  roaring  of  th<>  storm, 
ami  8«'crniiii,'  to  cry,  "  No  more  mut- 
ton for  you)  my  boy>  !" 

At  length  the  lee  ports  were  forced 
out— the  pumps  promptly  ringed  and 
manned— -buckets  slung  and  at  work 
down  tlic  hatchways;  and  although  we 
hud  narrowly  escaped  being  swamp- 
ed, and  it  continued  to  blow  hard, 
xvitli  a  heavy  sea,  the  men,  confident 
in  tin-  qualities  of  the  ship,  worked 
witli  glee,  shaking  their  feathers,  and 
quizzing  each  other.  But  anon  a  sud- 
den and  appalling  change  came  over 
the  sea  and  the  sky,  that  made  the 
stoutest  amongst  us  quail  and  draw 
his  breath  thick.  The  firmament 
darkened — the  horizon  seemed  to 
contract — the  sea  became  black  as 
ink — the  wind  fell  to  a  dead  calm — 
the  teeming  clouds  descended  and 
filled  the  murky  arch  of  heaven  with 
their  whirling  masses,  until  they  ap- 
peared to  touch  our  mast-heads,  but 
there  was  neither  lightning  nor  rain, 
not  one  glancing  flash,  not  one  re- 
freshing drop — the  windows  of  the 
sky  had  been  sealed  up  by  Him  who 
had  said  to  the  storm,  "  Peace,  be 
still." 

During  this  deathlike  pause,  infi- 
nitely more  awful  than  the  heaviest 
gale,  every  sound  on  board,  the  voices 
of  the  men,  even  the  creaking  of  the 
bulkheads,  was  heard  with  startling 
distinctness  ;  and  the  water-logged 
brig,  having  no  wind  to  steady  her, 
laboured  so  heavily  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  that  we  expected  her  mast 
to  go  overboard  every  moment. 

M  Do  you  see  and  hear  that,  sir  ?" 
said  Lieutenant  Treenail  to  the  Cap- 
tain. We  all  looked  eagerly  forth  in 
the  direction  indicated.  There  was 
a  white  line  in  fearful  contrast  with 
the  clouds  and  the  rest  of  the  ocean, 
gleaming  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  horizon — it  grew  broader — a  low 
increasing  growl  was  heard — a  thick 
blinding  mist  came  driving  up  a-stern 
of  us,  whose  small  drops  pierced  into 
the  skin  like  sharp  hail—"  Is  it  rain  ':" 
— "  No,  no— salt,  salt."  And  now  the 
fierce  Spirit  of  the  Hurricane  himself, 
the  sea  Azrael,  in  storm  and  in  dark- 
ness, came  thundering  on  with  stun- 
ning violence,  tearing  off  the  snowy 
scalps  of  the  tortured  billows,  and 
with  tremendous  and  sheer  force, 
crushing  down  beneath  his  chariot 
wheels  their  mountainous  and  howl- 
ing ridges  into  one  level  plain  of 


The  Quenching  r>fihc  Torch.  [Oct. 

foaming  water.     Our    chainplates, 
strong  fastenings,  and  clenched  borto: 
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drew  like  pliant  wires,  shrouds  and 
stays  were  torn  away  like  the  sum- 
mer gossamer,  and  our  masts  and 
spars,  crackling  before  his  fury  like 
dry  reeds  in  autumn,  were  blown 
clean  out  of  the  ship,  over  her  bows, 
into  the  sea. 

Had  we  shewn  a  shred  of  the 
strongest  sail  in  the  vessel,  it  would 
have  been  blown  out  of  the  bolt-rope 
in  an  instant;  we  had,  therefore,  to 
get  her  before  the  wind,  by  crossing 
a  spar  on  the  stump  of  the  foremast, 
with  four  men  at  the  wheel,  one 
watch  at  the  pumps,  and  the  other 
clearing  the  wreck.  But  our  spirits 
were  soon  dashed,  when  the  old  car- 
penter, one  of  the  coolest  and  bravest 
men  in  the  ship,  rose  through  the 
fore-hatch,  pale  as  a  ghost,  with  his 
white  hairs  streaming  straight  out  in 
the  wind.  He  did  not  speak  to  any 
of  us,  but  clambered  aft,  towards  the 
capstan,  to  which  the  Captain  had 
lashed  himself.  "  The  water  is  rush- 
ing in  forward  like  a  mill-stream, 
sir ;  we  have  either  started  a  but,  or 
the  wreck  of  the  foremast  has  gone 
through  her  bows,  for  she  is  fast  set- 
tling down  by  the  head." — "  Get  the 
boatswain  to  father  a  sail  then,  man, 
and  try  it  over  the  leak,  but  don't 
alarm  the  people,  Mr  Kelson."  The 
brig  was,  indeed,  rapidly  losing  her 
buoyancy,  and  when  the  next  heavy 
sea  rose  a-head  of  us,  she  gave  a 
drunken  sickening  lurch,  and  pitch- 
ed right  into  it,  groaning  and  trem- 
bling in  every  plank,  like  a  guilty  and 
condemned  thing  in  the  prospect  of 
impending  punishment. 

"  Standby,  to  heave  the  guns  over- 
board." Too  late,  too  late— Oh  God, 
that  cry ! — I  was  stunned  and  drown- 
ing, a  chaos  of  wreck  was  bencatli 
me,  and  around  me,  and  above  me, 
and  blue  agonized  gasping  faces,  and 
strugglingarms,andcoiourle88  clutch- 
ing nands,  and  despairing  yells  for 
help,  where  help  was  impossible; 
when  I  felt  a  sharp  bite  on  the  neck, 
and  breathed  again.  My  Newfound- 
land dog,  Sneezer,  had  snatched  at 
me,  and  dragged  me  out  of  the  eddy 
of  the  sinking  vessel. 

For  life,  for  dear  life,  nearly  suf- 
focated amidst  the  hissing  spray,  wo 
reached  the  cutter,  the  dog  and  his 
helpless  master. 
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For  three  miserable  days,  I  had  heaven,  and  the  cold  beams  of  the 

been  exposed,  half  naked  and  bare-  newly  risen  moon  were  dancing  in. 

headed,  in  an  open  boat,  without  wa-  ~  1 ai"lr — : —  -••-*-  -*  -:i       ^  '  • 

ter,  or  food,  or  shade.     The  third 


fierce  cloudless  West  Indian  noon 
was  long  passed,  and  once  more  the 
dry  burning  sun  sunk  in  the  West, 
like  a  red-hot  shield  of  iron.  In  my 
horrible  extremity,  I  imprecated  the 
wrath  of  Heaven  on  my  defenceless 
head,  and  shaking  my  clenched  hands 
against  the  brazen  sky,  I  called  aloud 
on  the  Almighty,  "  Oh,  let  me  never 
see  him  rise  again !"  I  glared  on  the 
noble  dog,  as  he  lay  dying  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat ;  madness  seized  me, 
J  tore  his  throat  with  my  teeth,  not 
for  food,  but  that  I  might  drink  his 
hot  blood — it  flowed,  and  vampire- 
like  I  would  have  gorged  myself,  but 
as  he  turned  his  dull,  grey,  glazing 
eye  on  me,  the  pulses  of  my  heart 
stopped,  and  I  fell  senseless. 

When  my  recollection  returned,  I 
was  stretched  on  some  fresh  plantain 
leaves,  in  a  low  smoky  hut,  with  my 
faithful  dog  lying  beside  me,  whining 
and  licking  my  hands  and  face.  On 
the  rude  joists  that  bound  the  rafters 
of  the  roof  together,  rested  a  light 
canoe  with  its  paddles,  and  over 
against  me,  on  the  wall,  hung  some 
Indian  fishing  implements,  and  a 
long  barrelled  Spanish  gun.  Under- 
neath lay  a  corpse,  wrapped  in  a 
boat-sail,  on  which  was  clumsily 
written,  with  charcoal, — "  The  body 
of  John  Deadeye,  Esq.  late  Com- 
mander of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Sloop,  Torch." 

There  was  a  fire  on  the  floor,  at 
which  Lieutenant  Splinter,  in  his 
shirt  and  trowsers,  drenched,  un- 
shorn, and  deathlike,  was  roasting  a 
joint  of  meat,  whilst  a  dwarfish  In- 
dian, stark  naked,  sat  opposite  to 
him,  squatting  on  his  hams  more  like 
a  large  bull-frog  than  a  man,  and 
fanning  the  flame  with  a  palm  leaf. 
In  the  dark  corner  of  the  nut  half  a 
dozen  miserable  sheep  shrunk  hud- 
dled together.  Through  the  open 
door  I  saw  the  stars  in  the  deep  blue 


a  long  flickering  wake  of  silver  light, 
on  the  ever-heaving  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  whilst,  the  melancholy  mur- 
mur of  the  surf  breaking  on  the 
shore,  came  booming  the  gentle  night 
Avind.  I  had  been  nourished  during 
my  delirium;  for  the  fierceness  of 
my  sufferings  was  assuaged,  and  I 
was  comparatively  strong,  when  I 
anxiously  enquired  of  the  Lieutenant 
the  fate  of  our  shipmates. 

"  All  gone  down  in  the  old  Torch  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  launch 
and  our  four-footed  friends  there,  I 
should  not  have  been  here  to  have 
told  it;  but  raw  mutton,  with  the 
wool  on,  is  not  a  mess  to  thrive  on, 
Tom.  All  that  the  sharks  have  left 
of  the  Captain  and  five  seamen  came 
ashore  last  night.  I  have  buried  the  i 
poor  fellows  on  the  beach  where 
they  lay  as  well  as  I  could,  with  an 
oar-blade  for  a  shovel,  and  the  bronze 
ornament  there  (pointing  to  the  In- 
dian) for  an  assistant." 

Here  he  looked  towards  the  body ; 
and  the  honest  fellow's  voice  shook 
as  he  continued. 

"  But  seeing  you  were  alive,  I 
thought  if  you  did  recover,  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  both  of  us,  after 
having  weathered  it  so  long  with  him 
through  gale  and  sunshine,  to  lay  the 
kind-hearted  old  man's  head  on  its 
everlasting  pillow  as  decently  as  our 
forlorn  condition  permitted." 

As  the  Lieutenant  spoke,  Sneezer 
seemed  to  think  his  watch  was  up, 
and  drew  off  towards  the  fire.  Clung 
and  famished,  the  poor  brute  could 
no  longer  resist  the  temptation,  but 
making  a  desperate  snatch  at  the 
joint,  bolted  through  the  door  with 
it,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Bull-frog. 

"  Drop  the  leg  of  mutton,  Sneezer," 
roared  the  Lieutenant,  "  drop  the 
mutton — drop  it,  sir,  drop  it,  drop 
it"——" 

THOMAS  CRINGLE. 

17 th  September,  1830. 
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THE  PRESENT  CRISIS. 


THERE  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
and  the  present  tide  is  that  which 
sweeps  on  towards  the  uncertain 
shore  of  revolution.  The  madness, 
or  conviction,  or  sentiment,  or  what- 
ever be  its  right  name,  is  as  general 
as  that  of  the  Crusades;  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic,  the  peo- 

Ele  are  in  a  ferment.  We  are  far 
•om  looking  upon  this  as  a  circum- 
stance of  unmixed  evil;  for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  good  which  will 
arise  in  some  places,  from  the  chan- 
ges Which  the  people  will  enforce, 
and  have  the  prudence  to  be  satis- 
fied with,  and  then  set  about  mind- 
ing their  own  business  again,  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  now  and  then  be  shaken 
up,  and  the  loftier  virtues  and  more 
powerful  feelings  of  men  be  put  in 
action.  For  this  cause,  Lord  Bacon 
goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  war,  as 
a  wholesome  exercise  for  kingdoms; 
and  he  was  not  a  man  to  judge  light- 
ly, or  without  a  due  regard  to  an  en- 
larged humanity.  Mankind,  like  wa- 
ter, grows  putrid  by  stagnation.  The 
nature  of  man  is  not  pure  enough 
for  undisturbed  repose  ;  it  requires 
tempests  and  hurricanes  to  cleanse 
it  thoroughly.  The  unagitated,  un- 
wholesome mass,  ere  long,  heaves 
with  internal  corruption  and  con- 
cealed abomination.  Nations,  like 
the  people  before  the  flood,  become 
"  corrupt  before  God ;"  but  a  more 
merciful  dispensation,  instead  of 
drowning  the  world,  gives  us  wars 
and  revolutions ;  and  they  operate 
as  a  purge,  exhausting  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  sanative ;  and  the  king- 
doms grow  strong  again,  till  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  shall  require  a 
repetition  of  the  remedy.  All  this 
is  not  very  new  perhaps ;  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  dwell  a  little  upon 
these  reflections,  in  order  to  dissi- 
pate those  of  a  more  gloomy  nature, 
which  the  present  angry  aspect  of 
the  political  world  is  so  apt  to  occa- 
sion. 

The  present  crisis  is  one  which  no 
man,  who  reflects  at  all,  can  look 
upon  without  very  lively  interest; 
for,  in  no  period  of  modern  tiim"., 
has  the  settled  order  of  things  ap- 


peared to  be  BO  extensively  under 
the  influence  of  desire  for  change. 
If  we  call  that  "  desire  of  ch;n 
which  others  may  choose  to  desig- 
nate as  the  "  glorious  out-breaking 
of  a  spirit  of  freedom,"  we  desire  to 
be  understood  as  not  wishing  in  the 
least  to  undervalue  the  cause  of  ra- 
tional liberty,  or  the  efforts  made  in 
its  favour,  by  those  who  suffer  from 
the  want  of  it ;  but  we  must  be  ex- 
cused from  indulging  in  a  notion  so 
extravagant,  as  that  which  refers  all 
the  disturbance  abroad,  and  all  the 
sympathy, or  affected  sympathy,  with 
it  at  home,  to  enlightened  and  honest 
views  of  political  liberty.  A  great 
part  of  what  has  been  done,  has  had 
its  foundation  in  nothing  better  than 
what  we  must  call,  for  want  of  an- 
other word  as  suitable  to  our  pur- 
pose, mere  mobbism.  There  are  well- 
behaved  mobs,and  ill-behaved  mobs ; 
and  there  are  mobs  well-managed,  and 
mobs  ill-managed  ;  and,  again,  there 
are  mobs  well-opposed,  and  mobs  ill- 
opposed.  The  Paris  mob  was  well- 
behaved,  well-managed,  and  ill-op- 
posed. The  Brussels  mob  was  ill- 
behaved,  ill-managed,  and  well-op- 
posed. The  Brunswick  mob  was 
ill — every  thing.  That  they  had  all 
good  reason  to  be  discontented,  and 
to  desire  a  better  administration  of 
abused  power,  is  certain.  That  they 
have  done  some  good  by  the  decish  e 
way  in  which  their  dissatisfaction 
was  manifested,  is  probable  ;  but 
that  they  did  exactly  the  very  thing 
which  was  right,  and  in  the  best  man- 
ner, is  certainly  not  true  ;  nor  can  it 
be  doubted,  as  we  conceive,  by 
any  one  who  is  firmly  attached  to 
the  principles  of  our  constitution, 
that  the  undivided  and  extravagant 
admiration  of  these  continental  pro- 
ceedings, which  has  been  exhibited 
here,  is  neither  consistent  with  rea- 
son, nor  a  due  regard  to  our  <>\vn 
tranquillity.  It  happens  fortunately 
for  us,  that  we  have  within  our  coun- 
try an  active  public  spirit,  ever  nt 
work,  which  secures  us  from  tlio  ne- 
cessity of  these  sudden  and  violent 
ebullitions,  that  we  have  alluded  U 
as  necessary  to  the  political  healths 
kingdoms  under  different  and 
fortunate  circumstances."  Our  Pm 
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liamentary  debates,  if  very  ^..«l&,»- 
mentative  talking  may  deserve  that 
name,  and  our  newspapers  and  ma- 
gazines, notwithstanding  the  adverse 
influence  of  a  Whig  Attorney-general, 
are  quite  sufficient  safety-valves,  to 
let  off  the  ill-humour  of  the  people  ; 
and  our  institutions,  however  slow 
and  expensive  in  their  working,  and 
although  clogged  with  abuses  in  their 
details,  are  yet  of  certain  efficacy  to 
secure  us  from  such  perversion  of 
authority  as  would  call  for  the  forci- 
ble intermeddling  of  the  common 
people ;  or  would  justify  an  ostenta- 
tious applause  of  such  intermeddling 
elsewhere.  The  common  people  here, 
everywhere  else,  will  catch  up 


what  appears  on  the  surface,  without 
seeking  to  go  deeper,  and  if  they 
find  the  forcible  interference  of  their 
brethren  on  the  continent  the  theme 
of  public  and  inflated  panegyric,  they 
will  draw  their  conclusions  at  once, 
and  without  stopping  to  make  nice 
enquiries  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  in  which  this  much-lauded 
interference  took  place. 

It  is  not  like  Englishmen,  it  is  not 
consistent  with  common  sense,  to 
rush  headlong  into  this  public  admi- 
ration of  that  about  which  we  know 
BO  little,  except  that  from  the  rapidity 
of  the  change,  (we  refer  to  the  affairs 
of  France,)  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  the  new  system  of  government, 
struck  off  at  the  first  heat,  can  be  per- 
manent. It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  rapidity  of  creation,  and 
the  principles  of  long  duration,  should 
co-exist.  It  is  not  so  in  animal  or 
vegetable  organization ;  nor  has  poli- 
tical organization,  which  is  the  work 
of  man,  any  advantage  over  the  pro- 
ducts of  nature  in  this  respect.  That 
which  is  to  endure,  must  be  done  so- 
berly, and  thoughtfully,  and  delibe- 
rately ;  but  that  which  is  done  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  shifting  of  a  scene, 
is  likely  as  soon  to  give  place  to  an- 
other. The  French  did  us  the  honour 
very  frequently  in  their  late  brief 
proceedings,  to  refer  to  our  Revolu- 
tion as  a  model,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
ample ;  it  would  have  been  well  if 
they  not  only  recollected  what  we 
flid,  but  the  way  in  which  it  was 
jdone.  From  the  22d  of  January  to 
;the  13th  of  February,  was  William 
.kept  waiting  in  silent  and  sullen  ex- 
pectation at  St  James's,  while  the 
Houses  debated,  and  re-debated  and 
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amended,  and  conferred,  and  sifted 
every  argument  that  patience  and 
ingenuity  could  suggest,  upon  the 
momentous  matter  oi' forming  a  new 
government.  At  the  first  view,  it 
may  seem  to  be  a  frivolous  matter  of 
debate  in  the  British  House  of  Peers, 
whether  "abdicated"  or  "deserted" 
were  the  preferable  term  to  apply  to 
the  then  state  of  the  throne,  or  whe- 
ther anabdicatedthrone  was  tobe  con- 
sidered "  vacant  j"  but  it  is  no  light 
matter  to  consider  the  effect  of  this 
nice  examination,  and  slow  discus- 
sion, and  the  solid  and  permanent 
character  imparted  to  arrangements 
made  under  such  circumstances.  A 
century  and  a  half  have  nearly 
passed  away,  and  these  arrange- 
ments have  remained  in  force,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  "  breaking-in 
bill"  of  1829  may  have  affected  them. 
Who  will  venture  to  prognosticate 
a  tithe  of  the  duration  to  the  new 
government  of  France  ?  'But  it  is 
the  very  probability  of  further  change 
in  France,  and  further  revolutions  in 
other  continental  governments/which 
makes  the  present  posture  of  affairs 
so  critical,  and  renders  it  expedient 
that  we  should  look  to  ourselves, 
lest  the  contagion  of  example,  the 
insidious  movements  of  the  design- 
ing, and  the  imprudence  of  the  un- 
wary, shall  precipitate  us  into  do- 
mestic troubles  of  a  more  formidable 
nature  than  we  have  yet  had  to  en- 
counter, and  our  safety  be  endan- 
gered through  the  omission  of  a  cau- 
tious preventive  policy.  In  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  this  country, 
impoverished  by  a  mistaken  system 
of  commercial  policy,  embarrassed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  circulating 
medium,and  the  consequent  increase 
of  the  pressure  of  taxation, — dissatis- 
fied with  a  cabinet  which  has  but 
slender  reputation  for  ability,  and 
none  at  all  for  political  integrity, — 
and  harassed  by  the  distress  of  an 
unemployed  population,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  soon  excuses  might  be 
found  for  acts  that  would  be  fraught 
with  public  mischief,  and  how  much 
it  behoves  us  rather  to  look  atten- 
tively at  our  own  condition,  than  to 
trouble  ourselves  solely  in  watching 
the  affairs  of  others.  As  it  is,  we 
are  not  without  tokens  that  the  spirit 
which  is  abroad,  has  in  some  mea- 
sure affected  us.  The  result  of  the 
late  elections  has  shewn,  in  some 
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plan  .-,  how  the  ancient  fashion  of 
tin:  country  i-  )o-iug  its  strength. 
We  have  seen  political  power  and 
importance  dissevered  i'roia  pro- 
perty, and  thousands  of  people  till, 
with  their  approving  hreath,  the  po- 
litical .-ails  of  tho-e  who  have  no 
ballast  to  keep  them  steady,  no  car- 
ffp  of  their  o\vn  on  board  to  make 
them  anxious,  above  all  things,  for 
the  vessel's  security.  An  unsafe  de- 
.srription  of  education — a  kind  of 
bastard  learning,  a  species  of  know- 
ledge which  gives  power,  without  a 
guide  for  the  use  of  that  power, 
towards  attaining  their  own  sub- 
stantial happiness,  has  got  among 
the  people,  and  altered  their  cha- 
racter. "  Trumpery  books  of  ma- 
thematics and  physics"  have,  along 
with  the  knowledge  they  convey- 
ed, filled  people  with  dogmatical 
conceit,  have  led  to  disputatious  ha- 
bits, and  have  induced  them  to  try 
moral  and  political  questions  by  rules 
and  methods  wholly  inapplicable  to 
them ;  and  every  feeling  inimical  to 
the  established  order  of  society,  which 
their  enquiries,  under  these  circum- 
stances, lead  them  to,  is  very  natu- 
rally sharpened  and  aggravated  by 
the  pinching  poverty  to  which  far 
too  many  of  them  are  subjected. 

Whatever  success  may  attend  the 
efforts  of  the  modern  "  schoolmaster," 
in  the  way  of  promoting  discontent, 
it  is  as  nothing  in  this  country,  com- 
pared with  the  influence  of  an  unsatis- 
fied craving  after  the  decent  comforts 
of  life.  Whoever,  therefore,  loves  the 
institutions  of  his  country,  and  sin- 
cerely de-ires  that  they  may  survive 
unhurt  the  revolutionary  contagion 
that  prevails  in  the  political  atmo- 
sphere of  Europe,  let  him  study  how 
the  common  people  may  be  made  more 
comfortable.  Let  it  be  shewn  by  all 
those  who  have  property,  and  have  a 
mind  to  keep  it,  that  they  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  condition  of  those 
who  have  none ;  and  let  them  rather 
endeavour  to  stop  with  food,  than 
with  uunourihhing  argument,  the 
mouths  of  those  who  complain,  that 
they  are  willing  to  work,  but  can  get 
no  bread.  Thanks  to  the  school- 
master, many  of  the  common  people 
can  see  very  plainly,  that  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  a  lazy,  luxurious, 
Lond-for-nothing  man,  monopolizing 
to  his  own  share  the  profits  of  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  land,  cannot  be  de- 


inun-lraU-d  with  tin-  same  certainty, 
a.-  the  tact  of  all  the  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle being  equal  to  two  right  aJwM 
Their  education  has  not  iroue  far 
enough  to  teach  them  that  they  but 
mi-lead  themselves  in  secUin;:  for 
(strict  demonstration  of  moral  or  po- 
litical propositions,  and  they  will 
cling  with  unconquerable  pertinacity 
to  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  which 
they  consider  they  have  brought  the 
question  to,  through  the  aid  of  "  de- 
monstration," and  an  unsatisfied  ap- 
petite for  dinner.  But  let  the  din- 
n«i  be  provided,  and  the  argument 
loses  nearly  all  its  point.  Abstinence 
is  said  to  quicken  the  reasoning 
powers,  and  the  observation  applies 
as  well  to  those  who  reason  them- 
selves from  defective  premises  into 
wrong  conclusions,  as  to  others  :  it 
it  be  possible  then,  let  bad  reasoning 
be  counteracted  by  good  living.  We 
do  not  mean  to  argue  that  comfort- 
able subsistence  is  all  in  all,  or  that 
men  should  barter  their  liberty  for 
bread ;  but  if  it  be  true,  as  seems  to 
be  almost  universally  admitted,  that 
a  sour  and  sullen  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination is  gaining  fearful  ground 
among  the  people,  the  first  thing  need* 
ful,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  better 
spirit,  and  to  secure  a  considerate 
bearing  for  whatever  maybe  address- 
ed to  them,  in  the  way  of  good  advice, 
will  be  to  relieve  their  abject  penury, 
or  at  the  least,  to  shew  an  honest  and 
anxious  desire  to  do  so. 

Parliament  will  very  soon  meet, 
under  circumstances  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar and  trying  nature;  and  it  will 
require  no  slight  effort  on  its  part 
to  command  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  Never  was  a 
British  Parliament  more  narrowly 
watched  than  it  will  be.  It  is  not 
merely  that  it  is  a  new  Parlia- 
ment, under  a  new  sovereign,  and 
that  the  affairs  of  government  ge- 
nerally over  the  world  are  in  an 
unusual  state  of  disturbance  :  but 
the  Parliament  has  a  character  to 
make  with  the  people.  The  con- 
tempt which  the  people  entertained 
for  the  last  Parliament  was  freely 
spoken  of  within  the  walls  of  the 
Houses.  It  was  felt  that  Parliament 
was  deficient  in  sympathy  with  the 
people,  or,  at  all  events,  destitute  of 
the  energy  and  ability  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  that  sympathy,  if  it  did 
exist;  aud  the  eagerness  with  which 
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the  public  look  for  redeeming  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  new  Par- 
liament is  unparalleled  in  its  inten- 
sity and  universality.  It  is,  indeed, 
come  to  this  :  that,  with  the  present 
temper  and  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  people  of  this  country, 
the  very  existence  of  the  Parliament 
ds  at  present  constituted,  and  the  per- 
manence of  the  power  interwoven 
with  its  present  constitution,  depends 
upon  a  revival  of  its  energy,  and  a 
display  of  such  qualities  as  may  sa- 
tisfy a  thinking  and  examining  people 
that  it  is  worthy  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  their  affairs.  We  earnestly 
hope,  therefore,  that  no  attempt  will 
be  made,  as  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  session,  to  escape  from 
the  question  of  the  common  people's 
condition ;  that  Parliament  will  not 
hesitate  to  grapple  with  the  truth, 
and  discuss  it  manfully  and  fearless- 
ly ;  and  thus  shew  itself  worthy  of 
the  people's  confidence.  Thebestway 
to  prevent  revolution,  is  to  shew  the 
people  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  it  j  and  that  those  whom  they  per- 
mit to  govern  them,  take  as  good 
care  of  them  as  any  others  wnom 
they  could  choose.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  concession  is  the  best 
mode  of  imbuing  the  people  with 
this  persuasion.  It  is  natural  to  de- 
test the  power  that  acts  despotically 
without  assigning  a  reason  j  but  it  is 
as  natural  to  despise  the  power  that 
concedes  without  a  reason  shewn. 
Members  of  Parliament  are  not  the 
mere  delegates  of  the  people,  but 
persons  chosen  to  judge  for  them, 
and  to  rule  them  with  wholesome 
laws.  If  members  shew  themselves 
worthy  of  the  power,  as  well  as  ca- 
pable of  the  duties,  intrusted  to  them, 
fey  manly  and  independent,  as  well 
as  earnest  and  active,  endeavours  for 
the  welfare  of  their  constituents,  the 
people  will  find  no  fault  with  them 
for  a  want  of  time-subserviency  to 
the  clamour  of  mobs.  Much  as  has 
been  said  of  the  wasting  away  of  re- 
spect for  Parliament,  in  consequence 
of  its  not  having  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  the  people 
at  large,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  has  lost  much  more  of  its  influence^ 
and  of  the  sympathy  which  the  peo- 
ple used  to  feel  with  it,  through  an 
affectation  of  political  science,  which, 
indulging  itself  in  cold  generalities 
and  abstract  propositions,  seems  to 


forget  the  present  necessities  of  the 
people,  and  turn  an  unwilling,  if  not  a 
contemptuous  ear  to  their  complaints. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any 
thing  more  irritating  to  those  who 
are  smarting  under  a  practical  evil, 
than  to  be  answered  when  they  com- 
plain, by  an  argument,  shewing  that, 
on  general  principles,  it  is  quite  right 
that  they  should  so  suffer.  There  is 
an  assumption  of  superior  philoso- 
phy, which  costs  the  philosophers 
nothing,  combined  with  the  coolness 
that  it  shews  towards  another's  dis- 
tress, which  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  bear  with  patience.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  sufferer  not  to  feel  a  de- 
sire to  bring  down  his  kind  adviser 
to  the  level  of  his  own  distress,  that 
he  might  then  see  how  his  philoso- 
phy would  console  him  in  hopeless 
hunger.  Besides  the  danger  from 
irritated  feelings,  and  the  violence 
which  they  may  lead  to,  there  is  an- 
other, in  dealing  with  these  abstract 
propositions,  because,  if  proceeded 
with,  they  may  lead  to  conclusions 
subversive  of  the  whole  order  of  so- 
ciety. If  the  security  of  all  property 
only  depended  upon  the  first  prin- 
ciples which  justify  the  existence  of 
exclusive  property;  how  long  would 
estates  remain  as  they  are?  In  France 
we  find  the  workmen  making  a  stand 
against  machinery,  and  from  the  state 
of  the  population  in  England,  as  com-*, 
pared  with  the  demand  for  labour, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  this 
may  soon  become  a  very  vital  ques- 
tion with  ourselves.  Now,  without 
being  in  the  least  disposed  to  under- 
rate the  immense  value  of  the  powef 
derived  from  machinery,  and  fully 
satisfied  that  to  the  aid  derived  from 
this  power  are  we  indebted  for  the 
high  rank  which  we  hold  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  we  would  yet 
warn  members  of  Parliament,  and 
others,  against  supposing  that  the 
complaints  of  those  who  suffer  from 
the  use  of  machinery  are  unenlight- 
ened and  absurd,  and  worthy  only 
of  derision.  Those  who  appear  to 
speak  with  a  learned  contempt  of 
such  complaints,  meet  them  by  treat- 
ing the  objection  to  machinery  as  an 
abstract  and  unconditional  one,  and 
would  have  us  believe,  that  if  in  any 
case  it  be  wrong  to  substitute  machi- 
nery for  manual  labour,  it  must  fol- 
low from  the  same  "  principle,"  that 
it  is  wrong  to  substitute  forks  for 
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fingers.  Tills  may  seem  ;ill  very  fine 
and  scientific,  but  the  question  is  not 
one  of  mathematics,  but  touching  the 
interests  of  society,  for  which  one 
thing  is  good  to-day,  and  another  to- 
morrow, according  to  circumstances. 
A  circle  is  a  circle,  whether  it  be  the 
circle  of  the  earth,  or  the  circle  of  a 
sixpence,  and  whatever  may  be  pre- 
dicated of  a  circle,  is  equally  true 
with  respect  to  the  one  or  the  other; 
but  there  are  no  such  general  and 
unalterable  rules  with  respect  to  so- 
ciety, and  what  is  politically  useful 
in  one  state  of  a  population  may  be 
pernicious  in  another.  If  instead  of 
going  backward  in  the  view  of  the  use 
of  machinery,  we  carry  it  forward, 
and  assume  that  all  the  work  now 
done  by  manual  labour  may  be  done 
by  machinery,  this,  according  to  the 
absolute  principle  of  its  utility,  would 
be  a  great  advantage.  But  what 
would  then  become  of  all  those  who 
lire  by  the  remuneration  of  labour, 
and  who  have  no  property '(  Would 
those  who  have  property,  and  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  cheapness 
of  machinery,  share  it  with  the  peo- 
ple whose  labour  was  no  longer 
of  any  value  as  an  equivalent  ?  They 
would  not; — but  starvation  would 
grow  desperate,  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty would  be  violated,  and  a  social 
chaos  would  ensue.  The  use  of  ma- , 
chinery,  therefore,  concurrently  with 
the  present  system  of  the  right  of 
property,  may  be  carried  to  such  an 
excess,  as  would  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter.  It  is  a  crave  and 
critical  question,  to  consider  how 
near  we  have  come  to  the  point 
where  one  of  these  must  yiela.  If 
society  were  in  that  state,  that  every 
advantage  obtained  by  the  society 
was  shared  by  all  the  individuals  who 
compose  it,  then  indeed,  so  long  as 
pain  and  labour  are  associated  with 
one  another,  whatever,  and  howmuch 
soever,  could  be  done  to  abridge  the 


necessity  of  manual  labour,  would 
In-  an  indisputable  advantage;  but 
while  property  continues  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  nothing  but  their  labour 
to  offer  in  exchange  for  HO  much  of 
it  as  their  daily  wants  require,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  depression  of 
the  value  of  that  labour  may  be  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  compel  them  to  re- 
sort to  the  law  of  nature,  and  violate 
the  regulations  of  a  society  whose 
advantages  they  have  no  means  of 
sharing  in. 

We  nave  ventured  to  say  so  much 
upon  this  subject,  because  in  the  pre- 
sent period,  when  revolutions  and 
new  governments  occupy  a  portion 
of  almost  every  one's  thoughts,  the 
first  principle  of  the  social  compact 
must  necessarily  come  into  frequent 
discussion,  and  the  new  powers  of 
mankind  be  taken  as  an  element  in 
such  considerations.  When  we  con- 
sider how  wonderfully  the  powers 
of  production  have  been  altered  and 
improved,and  how  generally  through- 
out the  world  we  find  suffering  fol- 
lowing from  abundance,  and  perceive 
a  want  of  demand  equal  to  the 
powers  of  supply,  it  seems  to  be  al- 
most time  that  some  serious  altera- 
tion in  the  system  of  society  should 
take  place,  so  as  to  give  mankind  at 
large  a  fairer  share  of  the  advantages 
which  our  great  improvements  are 
capable  of  affording. 

But  whatever  is  done,  we  trust 
that  in  England  it  will  be  courage- 
ously, and  soberly,  and  discreeuy, 
after  the  manner  of  our  fathers. 
Above  all  things,  we  hate  a  melo- 
dramatic air  in  politics ;  and  a  "  coup 
d'etat"  is  our  special  aversion.  Eng- 
land cannot  stop  the  progress  of 
events ;  and  if  the  world  is  changing, 
she  must  change  with  it ;  yet  still,  we 
venture  to  predict,  maintaining  her 
ancient  character  for  boldness,  regu- 
lated by  calm  and  reflectingprudence. 
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BY  DELTA. 

Quilum  spak  Thomas 
O  Ersyldounc,  that  sayd  in  Dernc, 
Thare  suld  racit  stalwartly,  starkc,  and  stcrne 
He  sayd  it  in  his  prophecy : 
But  how  he  wyst  it  was  ferly. 

WYNTON'S  Cronykil, 
• 

THERE  is  a  stillness  on  the  night, 
Glimmers  the  ghastly  moonshine  white 
On  Leannont  woods,  and  Leader's  streams, 
Till  Earth  looks  like  a  land  of  dreams ; 
Upon  me,  in  this  eerie  hush, 
A  thousand  wild  emotions  rush, 
As  gazing  spell-bound  o'er  the  scene 
Beside  thy  haunted  walls  I  lean, 
Grey  Erceldoune,  and  feel  the  past 
Its  charmed  mantle  o'er  me  cast ; 
Visions  and  thoughts,  unknown  by  day, 
Bear  o'er  the  fancy  wizard  sway, 
And  all  the  strange  traditions  told 
Of  him  who  sojourn'd  here  of  old. 

What  stirs  within  thee  ?  'Tis  the  owl 
Nursing  amid  thy  chambers  foul 
Her  impish  brood  ;  the  nettles  rank 
Are  seeding  on  thy  wild-flower  bank, 
And  all  around  thee  speaks  the  sway 
Of  desolation  and  decay. — 
In  outlines  dark  the  shadows  fall 
Of  each  grotesque  and  crumbling  wall, 
Extinguish'd  long  hath  been  the  strife 
Within  thy  courts  of  human  life ; 
Thou  scowlest  like  a  spectre  vast 
Of  silent  generations  past ; 
And  all  about  thee  wears  a  gloom 
Of  something  sterner  than  the  tomb. 

Backward  my  spirit  to  the  sway 
Of  shadowy  Eld  is  led  away, 
When  underneath  thine  ample  dome, 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  made  his  home, 
The  wondrous  Poet-seer,  whose  name, 
Still  floating  on  the  breath  of  fame, 
'  Hath  overpast  five  hundred  years, 
And  fresh  as  yesterday  appears.-— 
Secluded  here,  in  chamber  lone, 
Often  the  light  of  genius  shone 
Upon  his  pictured  page,  which  told 
Of  Tristram  brave,  and  fair  Isolde, 
And  how  their  faith  was  sorely  tried, 
A.nd  how  they  would  not  move,  but  died 
Together,  and  the  fatal  stroke, 
Which  still'd  one  heart,  the  other  broke.— 
And  here,  on  midnight-couch  reclined, 
Hearken' d  his  gifted  ear  the  wind 
Of  dark  Futurity,  as. on . 
Through  shadowy  ages  swept  the  tone, 
A  mystic  voice,  whose  murmurs  told 
The  acts  of  ages  yet  unroll'd ; 
While  Leader  sang  a  low,  wild  tune, 
And  redly  set  the  waning  moon,. 
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Amid  the  west's  pavilion  grim, 

O'er  Sohra's  mountains  vast  and  dim. 

Methinka  tUe  vision'd  Bard  I  see 
Beneath  the  mystic  Kildon  tree  ; 
His  mantle  dark,  his  bosom  bare, 
His  floating  eyes,  and  flowing  Imir, 
Piercfog  the  shadowy  depths  of  time, 
And  weaving  the  prophetic  rhyme  } 
Beings  around  him  that  had  birth 
Neither  in  heaven,  nor  yet  on  earth  ; 
And' at  his  feet  the  broken  law 
Of  Nature,  through  whose  night  he  saw. 

The  Eildpn  tree  hath  pass'd  away 
By  natural  process  of  decay  ; 
We  search  around  and  see  it  not— 
Yet  still  a  grey  stone  marks  the  spot 
Where  erst  its  boughs,  with  quivering  fear, 
O'erarch'd  the  sprite-attended  seer ; 
And  still  the  Goblin  burn  steals  round 
The  purple  heath,  with  lonely  sound, 
As  when  its  waters  still'd  their  noise 
To  listen  to  the  silver  voice, 
Which  sang,  in  wild  prophetic  strains, 
Of  Scotland's  perils  and  her  pains— 
Of  dire  defeat  on  Flodden  Hill— 
Of  Pinkyn-Cleuch's  blood-crimson'd  rill— 
Of  coming  Woes,  of  coming  wars—- 
Of endless  battles,  broils,  and  jars; 
Till  France's  queen  should  bear  a  son, 
To  make  'two  rival  nations  one ; 
And  many  a  wound  of  many  a  field 
Of  blood,  in  Bruce's  blood  be  lieal'd. 

Where  gain'd  the  man  this  wondrous  dower 
Of  song  and  super-human  power  ? 
Tradition  answers — Elfland's  Queen 
Beheld  the  boy-bard  on  the  green, 
Nursing  pure  thoughts  and  feelings  high 
With  poesy's  abstracted  eye, 
Bewitch'd  him  with  her  sibyl  charms, 
Her  tempting  lips,  and  wreathing  arms, 
And  lured  him  from  the  earth  away 
Into  the  light  of  milder  day. 
They  pass'd  through  deserts  wide  and  wild, 
Whence  living  things  were  far  exiled  \ 
Shadows,  and  clouds,  and  silence  drear, 
And  shapes  and  images  of  fear ; 
Until  they  rea,ch'd  the  land  where  run 
Rivers  of  blood,  aud  shines  no  sun 
By  dciy— no  moon,  no  star  by  night— 
But  glows  a  fair,  a  fadeless  light; 

The  realm  of  Faery. 

There  he  dwelt, 

Till  seven  sweet  years  had  o'er  him  stealt, 
A  long  deep  rapturous  trance,  'mid  bowers 
O'er-blossom'd  with  perennial  flowers ; 
And  when,  by  Learmont's  turrets  gray, 
Which  long  had  mourn'd  their  lord's  delay, 
Again  'mid  summer's  twilight  seen, 
His  velvet  shoou  were  Elfin  green,— 
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The  livery  of  the  tiny  train, 

Who  held  him,  ami  would  have  again. 

SmiPst  thou  at  this,  prosaic  age, 
Whom  seldom  other  thoughts  engage 
Than  those  of  miserable  self, 
The  talismans  of  power  and  pelf? — 
It  must  be  so— but  yet  to  him, 
Who  wanders  'mid  the  relics,  dim 
Of  ages,  whose  existence  seems 
To  us,  not  actual  life,  but  dreams, — 
A  raptured,  an  ecstatic  trance, — 
A  gorgeous  vision  of  romance,— 
It  yields  a  sadly  pleasing  joy, 
To  feel  in  soul  once  more  a  boy ; 
To  leave  the  rugged  paths  of  Truth, 
For  fancies  that  illumined  youth, 
And  threw  enchantment's  colours  o'er 
The  forest  dim,  the  ruin  hoar  ; 
The  walks,  where  musing  genius  stray'd ; 
The  spot  where  faith  life  s  forfeit  paid ; 
The  battle  field  where  sleep  the  slain ; 
The  pastoral  hill,  and  breezy  plain. 

Airy  delusion  this  may  be,— 
But  ever  such  remain  for  me ; 
Still  may  the  earth  with  beauty  glow, 
Beneath  the  storm's  illumined  bow, — 
God's  promised  sign, — and  be  my  mind 
To  science,  when  it  deadens,  blind. 


NOTES. 

1.  AH  about  thee  wears  ct  gloom 

Of  something  sterner  than  the  tomb. 

The  ruins  of  the  Tower  of  Erceldoune,  once  the  abode  of  the  famous  True  Thoma*, 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  a  little  distance  from  the  village  of  the  same  name,  which  in 
pronunciation  has  been  corrupted  into  Earlston.  It  is  situated  on  the  Leader,  about 
two  miles  from  where  that  stream  falls  into  the  Tweed.  About  the  ruins  themselves 
there  is  nothing  remarkable,  farther  than  their  known  antiquity,  and  the  renown  shed 
upon  them  by  the  Rhymer. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  September  that  the  Castle  "was  first  pointed  out 
to  me ;  and  at  a  time  when  I  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  venerable  relic. 
That  it  awakened  a  thousand  stirring  associations,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  still  regarded  with  feelings  of  awe  by  the  peasantry;  and  to 
express  a  doubt  to  such  of  its  being  haunted,  would  imply  the  sceptical  hardihood  of 
the  Sadducee. 

Of  this,  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  a  good  story.—"  The  veneration,"  he  says,  "  paid  to 
his  dwelling-place,  even  attached  itself,  in  some  degree,  to  a  person,  who,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  chose  to  set  tip  his  residence  in  the  ruins  of  Learmont's  Tower.  The 
name  of  this  man  was  Murray ;  a  kind  of  herbalist,  who,  by  dint  of  some  knowledge 
in  simples,  the  possession  of  a  musical  clock,  an  electrical  machine,  and  a  stuffed  alli- 
gator, added  to  a  supposed  communication  with  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  lived  for  many 
years  in  very  good  credit  as  a  wizard." 

2.  Of  Tristrem  brave,  and  fait-  Isolde. 

It  is  now,  perhaps,  sufficiently  known,  that  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  alias  True1 
Thomas,  alias  the  Rhymer,  was  the  author  of  Sir  Tristrem,  a  romance  which  obtain- 
ed almost  universal  popularity  in  its  own  day ;  and  which  was  paraphrased,  or  rather 
imitated,  by  the  minstrels  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne.  Such,  however,  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  was  the  instability  of  literary  popularity,  that,  at  last,  only  one 
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copy  WAS  known  to  exist.  From  thin,  which  belongs  to  the  Library  of  Advocates  in 
Edinburgh,  and  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  Scottish  ]>oetry  extant,  the  author  of 
.M.mni'iii  gave  the  world  lii~  edition,  filling  up  the  blanks  in  the  nnrrativc,  and  fol- 
lowing out  the  story  in  a  style  of  editorial  emendation  not  often  to  be  met  with.  In- 
dtfed,  this  rifaciraento  is  "not  one  of  the  least  extraordinary  achievements  of  a  most 
extraordinary  literary  career. 

I'm-  an  account  of  it,  the  more  hurried  reader  may  consult  Ettis's  Specimen  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  where  it  is  treated  of  with  much  taste  and  critical  discrimi- 
nation. 

3.  Beneath  the  mystic  Eildon  tree. 

Tradition  reports,  that  from  beneath  the  boughs  of  this  tree,  the  Rhymer  was  wont 
to  utter  his  prophecies;  and  also,  that  it  was  here  he  was  enticed  away  by  the  Queen 
of  Fairyland. 

True  Thomas  lay  on  Huntlie  bank ; 

A  ferlie  he  spied  wi'  his  ec; 
And  there  he  saw  a  lady  bright 
Come  tiding  down  by  toe  Eildon  Tree. 

Her  shirt  was  of  the  grass  green  silk, 

Her  mantle  of  the  velvet  fine; 
At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane, 

Hang  fifty  tiller  bells  and  nine. 

4.  And  still  the  Goblin  burn  steals  round 
The  purple  heath,  with  lonely  sound. 

A  small  stream  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eildon  Tree,  (or  rather  Stone,  as  its 
quondam  site  is  now  pointed  out  by  a  piece  of  rock,)  has  received  the  name  of  the 
Bogle  Burn,  from  the  spirits  which  were  thought  to  haunt  the  spot,  in  attendance  of 
the  pronh?!: 

5.  And  many  a  wound  of  many  afield 
Of  blood,  in  Bruce' s  blood  he  heafd. 

Among  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  the  Rhymer  is  the  following,  evidently  relating 
to  the  crowns  under  James  VI. 

Then  to  the  Beirn  1  eouM  say, 

Where  dwellcst  thou,  in  what  countrye  ? 

Or  who  shall  rule  the  isle  Britain, 

From  the  north  to  the  south  sea  ? 

The  French  wife  shall  bear  the  son 

Shall  rule  all  Britain  to  the  sea : 

Which  from  the  Bruce's  blood  shall  come,    - 

As  near  as  the  ninth  degree : 

That  severe  and  acute  examinator  of  historical  truth,  the  late  Lord  Hailes,  in  a 
Dissertation  devoted  to  the  Prophecies  of  Bede,  Merlin,  Gildas,  and  our  Bard,  makes 
it  distinctly  appear,  that  the  lines  just  quoted  are  an  interpolation,  and  belong  to 
erlington,  another  approved  soothsayer 

6. El/land's  Queen 

Beheld  the  boy-bard  on  the  green. 
The  description  of  their  journey  to  Fairyland,  in  the  Old  Ballad,  is  exquisitely 

poetical. 

"  Oh  see  ye  not  yon  narrow  road, 

80  thick  beset  wi'  thorns  and  briers  ?  j 
That  Is  the  path  of  righteousness, 

Though  after  it  out  few  enquire*. 

"  And  see  not  ye  that  braid  braid  road. 

That  lies  across  that  lily  leven .' 
That  is  the  path  of  wickedness, 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven. 

"  And  see  not  ye  that  bonny  road, 

That  winds  about  the  fcrnie  brae  .' 
That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elfland, 

Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae." 


O  they  rode  on,  and  farther  on, 

And  they  waded  through  rivers aboon  the  knee; 
And  they  taw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 

But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  there  was  nae  stern  light, 
And  they  waded  through  red  blude  to  the  knee; 

For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth, 
R'uiJ  thro*  th«  springs  o'  that  countrie. 

Jfonfcr  Mlmtrcky- 
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A  GREAT  era  is  at  hand.  Upon 
every  moral  calculation,  times  of 
trouble  and  convulsion  are  advan- 
cing upon  England.  Favoured  by 
many  influences,  which  have  been 
long  developing  themselves  through 
political  journals,  they  will  be  times 
of  fearful  disorganization  for  the  sys- 
tem under  which  England  has  been 
great  and  happy.  In  such  circum- 
stances, nations  have  one  sufficient 
anchor  for  riding  out  the  storm — the 
old  reverential  and  religious  spirit, 
operating  through  education,  and 
through  household  discipline.  For 
England,  that  is  lost.  In  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  we  have  livea  to  see  the 
idolatry  of  the  human  understand- 
ing complete :  and  if  Great  Britain 
should  really  and  finally  rise  above 
the  perils  which  menace  her,  that 
issue  will  defeat  the  lessons  of  uni- 
versal moral  prudence ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  any  extensive  means  which  are 
available  in  her  case,  she  must  do  so 
through  agencies  in  capital  hostility 
to  all  those  which  secured  her  triumph 
in  the  long  struggle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  she  must  uphold  civil  order  by 
principles  of  confusion,  and  social 
distinctions  by  the  services  of  Jaco- 
binical levellers. 

We  cannot  say  that  this  prospect 
will  be  new  to  multitudes,  or  that  it 
has  opened  upon  ourselves  abruptly. 
There  has  been  a  pretty  general  con- 
viction, amongst  thoughtful  men,  for 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  that 
England  was  ripening  for  a  great 
crisis :  and,  doubtless,  some  harmony 
there  must  have  been  in  the  element- 
ary grounds  upon  which  every  spe- 
culation of  that  nature  has  moved. 
But  the  differences  are  yet  so  many, 
according  to  the  original  position  of 
each  political  observer — and  so  many 
prejudices  are  likely  to  mingle  with 
every  man's  anticipation  of  events 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to 
his  passions,  that  we  shall  guard  our- 
selves from  misconception,  by  mark- 
ing out  our  own  view  of  the  particu- 
lar causes  which  are  concurring  to 
revolutionary  effects,  and  (as  frankly 
as  we  can  do  without  personality) 
the  quarters  in  which  they  are  most 
active. 

The  evils  which  threaten  us — 
speaking  of  evils  which  can  justify 


fear  to  a  mighty  empire — it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say,  are  evils  from 
within.  A  nation,  as  great  as  Eng- 
land, is  not  liable  to  dangers  from 
abroad,  unless  as  they  happen  to  co- 
operate with  domestic  dangers,  in- 
firmities in  the  very  constitution  of 
society,  or  treason.  The  late  French 
Revolution,  therefore,  as  an  original 
exciting  cause,  could  not  be  formi- 
dable to  England  under  any  course 
which  it  might  be  expected  to  travel. 
Were  the  first  revolutionary  taint 
propagated  from  this  contagion,  and 
supposing  that  no  previous  morbid 
action  of  political  influences  in  our 
own  system  had  prepared  the  great 
body  of  English  society  to  receive 
the  French  example  with  its  entire 
effect,  there  could  be  little  reason  for 
looking  to  France  with  awe.  Pre- 
cisely that  situation  was  the  one  we 
occupied  at  the  earlier  revolution  of 
France.  Any  injury  she  could  have 
done  us  by  that  revolution,  it  is  now 
evident  to  every  body,  that  France 
must  have  effected  in  those  days  as 
a  tempter  and  an  original  suggester 
of  evil ;  but,  for  co-operating  ele- 
ments of  revolt  prepared  to  her 
hands,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  England, 
she  did  not,  and  could  not,  find  any 
at  all,  so  far  back  as  thirty-five  and 
forty  years  ago.  The  trials  for  high 
treason  prove  it  under  Mr  Pitt's  ad- 
ministration. But,  above  all  this,  it  is 
proved,  by  the  universal  disreputabi- 
lity  (it  is  not  too  strong  a  word  if  we 
said  infamy)  which  attached,  through 
all  England,  at  that  time,  to  the  name 
and  character  of  Jacobin.  Let  us  recall 
the  condition,  as  to  rank  and  con- 
nexions, of  those  in  London,  and  in 
Edinburgh,  &c.,  who  were  tried  about 
1793  and  1794,  for  conspiracy  or  trea- 
son ; — let  us  revert  simply  to  the 
universality  of  the  toast  of  "  Church 
and  King,"  as  the  shibboleth  adopted 
for  ascertaining  honest  citizens, — and 
we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  national 
that  time  was  not  divided.  Jacobin- 
ism had  then  no  real  party  amongst 
us.  It  is  saying  too  little  by  much  to 
describe  it  as  in  a  minority.  The 
simple  truth  was,  that,  on  one  side, 
with  the  government  of  the  country, 
were  array ed  all  the  property  and 
respectability  of  the  land;  on  the 
other,  in  utter  disconnexion  with 
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each  other,  stood  a  few  bankrupt  male- 
content-,  and  old  professional  sowers' 
of  sedition.  Let  us  look  back  for  one 
moment  upon  the  picture  at  this 
period  presented  by  England,  when 
e\ery  suspicion  of  revolutionary 
principle*  drew  down  the  summary 
vengeance  of  mobs ;  when  l)r  Priest- 
ley,and  other  apostles  ot  insurrection, 
were  compelled  to  become  panic- 
struck  fugitives  from  the  country; 
and  disaffection  to  the  state  was  heard 
only  muttering  from  the  obscurest 
corners ;  and  then  let  us  pass  to  the 
scene  at  that  timeandlongafterward* 
exhibited  in  parts  of  the  continent, 
in  Sicily,  and  in  every  part  of  Italy, 
where  the  expression  of  public  feel- 
ing was  not  stifled  by  an  iron  po- 
lice. An  Englishman  of  distinguish- 
ed talent,  who  passed  immediately 
from  the  one  scene  to  the  other,  and 
heard,  in  every  coffeehouse  through 
Italy,  hatred  and  contempt  the  most 
undisguised,  universally  fulminated 
against  the  government  by  respect- 
able citizens,  has  recorded,  in  con* 
nexion  with  this  fact,  his  astonish- 
ment that  Mr  Pitt  could  so  profound- 
ly have  mistaken  the  signs  of  an  ex- 
tensive disaffection  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  general  complexion  of 
his  measures  and  his  speeches  in 
Parliament  are  evidences  that  he  did. 
The  panic  of  so  great  a  man  is  inex- 
plicable. In  Austria,  we  can  under- 
stand the  policy  of  those  rigorous, 
and  even  harsh  measures  which  were 
adopted  by  the  imperial  cabinet. 
For,  though  not  a  murmur  was  heard, 
there  was  also  no  expression  of  cor- 
dial sympathy  with  the  government 
from  any  extensive  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  separation  in  feeling  be- 
tween the  nobility  and  the  untitled 
people  of  property,  was  intense — 
gloomy — impassable ;  and  it  was  well 
known,  that  if  the  iron  compression 
of  the  state  police  were  relaxed,  a 
smothered  flame  of  revolutionary 
frenzy  was  everywhere  ready  to 
burst  forth.  But  in  England,  the 
whole  property  and  authentic  weight 
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of  the  country  had  anticipated  the 
government;  jacobinism  was  put 
down,  and  made  infamous,  without 
the  necessity  of  one  movement  on 
the  part  of  our  governors.  In  reality, 
the  democracy  of  the  land  had  lost 
even  its  reasonable  influence,  and 
was  depressed  to  a  point  which,  if  it 
couldbe  supposed  permanent,  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  the  balance 
of  the  constitution ;  and  perhaps,  in 
some  degree,  to  that  undue  deprcs-' 
sion,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  fury  of  re- 
coil in  the  democratic  spirit,  under 
the  excitement  of  Mr  Hunt  and  other- 
demagogues,  in  after  years.  There 
is  one  celebrated  city  in  Great  Bri- 
tain where  Whin;  politics  have  gene- 
rally, until  the  last  twelve  years  or 
so,  been  not  so  much  the  ascendant 
as  the  exclusive  creed.  In  that  city 
•we  will  not  say  how  the  case  may 
have  been ;  but  everywhere  else,  the 
man  who  lay  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  a  democrat,  was  received  in 
all  good  company  (supposing  the 
very  rare  case  that  sucn  a  person 
had  introductions  of  that  class)  with 
the  same  gloomy  and  shy  demeanour 
which  in  England  has  been  usually 
reserved  for  avowed  infidels  in  reli- 
gion. In  1794-,  the  great  Whig  or- 
gans had  already  fallen  into  utter  dis- 
repute. In  and  out  of  Parliament, 
they  had  lost  so  entirely  their  power 
of  leading,  as  a  counterbalancing  par- 
ty known  to  the  constitution, — so  irre- 
trievably had  they  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  their  countrymen, — and 
so  sensibly  was  this  carried  home  to 
their  feelings  by  the  votes  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  the  acts  of  respectable 
public  meetings,  where  the  very 
name  of  Fox  had  become  but  an- 
other word  for  every  thing  revolu- 
tionary and  anti-national — that  in 
fact,  it  is  to  pure  mortification  on 
the  part  of  Mr  Fox,  at  this  state  of 
humiliating  insignificance  or  political 
extinction,  that  we  must  ascribe  his 
secession  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.* 
In  those  days,  therefore,  the  vi- 


*  At  this  day  the  personal  passions  of  those  times  are  nearly  extinct.  The  "  great 
Commoner"  has  been  laid  in  the  grave  for  three-and- twenty  years.  And  we  cannot 
be  supposed  to  speak  from  any  feelings  of  partisanship,  when  we  say,  that  Mr  F«ix'» 
public  conduct  for  thr  five  years  from  17!l^  to  1797,  after  every  allowance  for  differ- 
ence of  political  principles,  admits  of  no  justification.  It  was  indiscreet  and  intem- 
perate in  the  spirit  of  a  boy's  intemperance.  "  And,  indeed,  tin  rr  is  reason  to  think 
tint  Mr  Fox,  wiiose  reading  had  'been  very  limited,  (an-!,  in  particular,  l«r 
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gour  of  Mr  Pitt,  which  he  himself    law,"  was  at  least  as  much  -beyond 
described  as  "  a  vigour  beyond  the    the  occasion.    Highly  as  we  admire. 


shewing  how  little  truth  there  often  is  in  old  inveterate  popular  notions,  he  neither 
had  read  more  than  a  few  pages  of  Demosthenes,  nor  did  he  particularly  profess  to 
admire  that  orator  ;)  there  is  reason,  we  say,  to  think  that  Mr  Fox  had  taken  a  bias 
from  one  or  two  novels,  and  the  Venice  Preserved  of  Otwayi  which  gave  him  through 
life  an  unstatesmanlike  admiration  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  generous  indiscretions  ; 
his  own  account  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  corroborates  this ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a 
little  conspiracy  or  treason  was  within  the  benefit  of  that  liberal  allowance.  This  we 
know  from  the  quality  of  his  Irish  connexions.  But  putting  out  of  consideration 
every  thing  which  has  been  since  made  known  to  us  by  the  publication  of  private 
letters,  &c.,  there  was  enough  surely  in  the  public  and  avowed  acts  of  Mr  Fox, 
to  authorize  the  treatment  which  he  received  both  from  the  king  and  from  his 
offended  country.  When  posterity  shall  hear  of  so  temperate  a  prince  as  George- 
Ill,  deliberately  striking  his  pen  with  his  own  hand  through  the  name  of  a  privy' 
councillor  so  distinguished  for  his  talents,  for  his  connexions,  and  his  position  in  so- 
ciety, as  Charles  James  Fox,  a  man  who  had  even  served  him  as  a  minister  of  the-' 
crown,  without  further  question  they  will  be  satisfied  that  this  privy  councillor  must' 
have  done  something  unusually  wrong.  Mr  Fox's  conduct  at  public  dinners,  in  fact, 
the  toasts  and  sentiments  which  he  gave  or  authorized,  the  connexions  and  the  politi- 
cal sympathies  which  he  avowed,  were  worthy  of  a  bloody  French  Septembrizer,,  Jt, 
is  singular  that  this  most  good-natured  and  amiable  man  in  private  life  has  publicly, 
done  his  best  to  connect  himself  with  the  most  sanguinary  politicians  of  his  day  ;  and, 
equally  singular,  that  this  leader  of  the  democracy  of  England  was,  in  his  private  pre* 
tensions  and  tastes,  the  most  intolerant  aristocrat.  This  latter  feature  was  natural : 
the  recent  elevation  of  his  family  from  a  stock  comparatively  so  modern  as  Sir  Ste-* 
phen  Fox,  whose  somewhat  equivocal  history,  and  the  several  steps  of  his  aggran- 
dizement, were  so  perfectly  within  the  retrospect  of  scandal,  kept  the  family  in  an. 
irritable  condition  of  feeling,  which  a  century  or  so  may  be  required  to  heal.  In  all. 
eases  Mr  Fox  seemed  to  forget,  that  the  man  who  occupies  the  great  and  dignified 
station  of  leader  to  the  Whigs  of  Great  Britain,  (a  station  which,  in  any  national 
sense,  has  not  been  filled  since  Mr  Fox's  death — unless  Lord  Grey  may  be  .thought, 
his  successor,)  is  not  at  liberty  to  act  upon  private  impulses,  as  a  less  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  party  would  be.  He  is  deeply  responsible  to  the  great  political  body  who 
acknowledge  him  for  their  head.  A  private  member  of  the  Church  of  England  would 
be  free  to  attend  a  meeting  for  any  religious  scheme  that  was  not  prlmafronte  hostile 
by  its  very  purpose  to  his  own  church  ;  he  may  go  to  such  a  meeting  as  a  means  of 
investigating  its  true  bearings  ;  but  a  dignitary  of  that  church  has  no  such  large  free- 
dom of  agency.  His  very  presence  is  a  sanction  that  tells  far  and  wide,  and  travels- 
where  no  explanation  can  ever  accompany  it.  This  was  deeply  felt  by  the  Whigs  of 
that  time  ;  doubtless  they  must  individually  have  felt  much  pain  in  separating  from 
» Mr  Fox ;  but  they  could  not,  as  patriots,  allow  that  his  violent  acts  should  represent 
the  ancient  Whig  party,  to  whom,  jointly  with  the  Tories,  was  confided  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  British  constitution  :  to  suffer  such  conduct  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
representative  acts  of  the  party,  was  a  libel  oo  their  own  conduct  in  1689.  Hence 
came  the  memorable  schism  of  the  Whig  club.  The  full  defence  of  that  schism  may 
he  seen  in  Mr  Burke's  fifty '-four  articles  of  impeachment  against  C.  J.  Fox,  &c.  And 
certain  it  is,  that  no  true  Whig,  who  valued  his  principles  above  his  private  connexions, 
after  that  time  adhered  to  Mr  Fox ;  those  who  did  so,  held  that  relation  to  the  ge- 
nuine Whigs,  which  the  Tories  of  the  English  Revolution  held  to  the  Jacobites ;  there 
was  the  same  opposition  of  principles  to  personal  attachments.  Indeed,  after  that 
solemn  condemnation  of  Mr  Fox  by  his  own  party,  it  was  felt  that,  as  a  public  man, 
he  could  never  recover  his  place  in  the  national  esteem,  until  the  course  of  time  should 
have  so  changed  the  position  of  all  parties,  that  their  old  moral  relations,  and  the  judg- 
ments founded  upon  them,  should  have  become  obsolete.  In  fact,  the  vast  succession 
of  events,  which  at  length  swallowed  up  the  republic  of  France,  thoroughly  cancelled  the 
position  of  all  parties.  Mr  Fox's  past  sentiments  thus  became  of  no  more  practical  or 
applicable  importance,  than  those  of  his  college  exercises.  Such  had  been  the  sweep- 
ing nature  of  the  changes,  that  he,  like  all  politicians,  found  themselves  in  a  new  ge- 
neration. And  the  death  of  Mr  Pitt  of  necessity  opened  that  door  to  Mr  Fox's  party, 
which,  during  his  life,  would  assuredly  have  been  shut  for  «ver.  Meantime,  inope- 
rative as  Mr  Fox's  opinions  were  made  by  accident,  and  the  temper  of  the  nation  -witft 
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him  in  many  parta  of  his  policy— 
hisrhly  as  we  admire  even  thin  vigour, 
applied  to  a  more  suitable  object, 
we  must  own,  that  the  assumptions 
upon  which  he  acted  seem  first  to 
have  been  realised  in  our  own  days. 
All  the  dangers  which  Mr  Pitt  ima- 
•rined  are  now  present.  That  revo- 
lution, against  which  he  armed  a 
general  crusade  of  Europe,  had  al- 
ready ceased  to  be  dreadful  at  the 
Ane  when  the  "  panic  of  property" 
first  reached  the  cabinet  ot  England. 
The  death  of  a  malefactor  inflicted 
upon  an  innocent  king,  and  his  ca- 
lumniated wife,  first  gave  any  sen- 
Bible  shock  to  some  states  of  Europe. 
Yet  in  that  stage  of  its  manifold 
transmigrations,  the  portentous  re- 
volution of  France  had  almost  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  political  fear,  be- 
cause it  had  altogether  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  imperfect  confidence, 
or  of  uneasy  ana  mysterious  suspi- 
cion. Long  before  that  time,  indeed, 
grounds  of  certainty  had  been  fur- 
nished, which  dissipated  every  doubt 
upon  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  the 
new-born  democracy  of  France. 
Once  ceasing  to  court  and  to  fra- 
ternize—once dropping  her  blan- 
dishments and  her  masks,  in  her 
martial  and  menacing  attitude,  the 
youthful  giantess  lost  more  than  half 
her  terrors.  As  a  friend,  there  was 
a  mystery  of  fear  about  her,  as  well 
as  a  mystery  of  iniquity;  (for  the 
guilty  secrets  of  that  revolution  have 
no  more  closed  the  burden  of  their 
confessions,  than  the  secrets,  yet 


guiltier  perhaps,  of  this  present  re- 
volution have  begun  it : )  as  an  ene- 
my, though  dreadful,  she  might  be 
grappled  with. 

Far  more  dangerous,  every  \\iiy 
more  full  of  change  and  fear,  because 
more  insidiously  smiling  upon  all 
around  her,  is  the  Revolutionary 
France  of  August  and  September, 
1880,  than  that  of  January,  1 793  ;  and 
the  time  will  soon  arrive,  when  the 
fine  apostrophe  of  the  Poet,  who 
looked  back  from  the  elevation  of 
1815,  upon  the  awful  sweep  of  that 
earlier  birth,  through  six-ana-twenty 
years  of  blood  and  tears,  will  be  found 
more  ruefully  appropriate  to  the  co- 
lossal democracy  which,  as  yet,  wears 
the  name  of  royalty : — 
"  Who  rises  on  the  banks  of  Seine, 
And  binds  her  temple  with  the  civic 

wreath  ? 

What  joy  to  read  the  promise  of  her  mion  ! 
How  sweet  to  rest  her  wide-spread  w  ings 

beneath  ! 

She  stands  on  tiptoe,  conscious  she  U  fair, 
And  calls  a  look  of  love  into  her  face  ! 
Andspreads  her  arms — as  if  the  general  air 
Alone  could  satisfy  her  wide  embrace. 
— Melt,  principalities,  before  her  melt ! 
Her  love  ye  hail'd — her  wrath  have  felt ! 
But  she  through  many  a  change  of  form, 

hath  gone ; 
And  stands  amidst  you  now,  an  armed 

creature, 

Whose  panoply  is  not  a  tiling  put  on, 
But  the  live  scales  of  a  portentous  nature ; 
That,  having  wrought  its  way  from  birth 

to  birth, 
Stalks   round — abborr'd    by    Heaven — a 

terror  to  the  earth  !" 


which  he  dealt,  it  is  yet  certain  that  these,  more  than  any  other  expressions  of  the  re- 
publican frenzy,  deceived  Mr  Pitt,  and  were  the  occasion  of  his  harshest  measures 
for  restraining  the  press,  and  the  freedom  of  public  assembly.  Mr  Pitt  had  little  time 
or  opportunity  for  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  true  condition  of  the  public 
iiiiinl  ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  suppose  a  revolutionary  taint  very  widely 
diffused,  which  could  have  reached  Mr  Fox.  Yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Bedford,  Mr  Fox  would  have  been  left  nearly  without 
aristocratic  alliances.  However,  to  this  conduct  of  Mr  Fox,  and  its  misinterpretation 
by  Mr  Pitt,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  We  owe  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  and 
all  the  other  parts  of  that  harsh  system  of  coercion. 

It  is  singular  that  the  personal  friends  of  Mr  Fox  should  have  caught  from  him  the 
very  same  spirit  of  boyish  indiscretion,  and  should  have  gone  so  far  as  to  provoke 
the  very  same  specie*  of  punishment.  The  dismissal  of  the  present  Duke  of  IWtWd, 
as  Lord  Lieutenant  for  his  native  county,  and  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  from  the  same 
office,  in  the  West  Hiding  of  York,  seem,  at  first  sight,  as  violent  measures  in  the  Mi- 
nistry a*  the  expulsion  of  Mr  Fox  from  the  Privy  Council.  We  do  not  wMi  to  stir 
unpleasant  remembrances  without  necessity.  Yet,  certainly,  tin-  uHVinv  of  these  Peers 
was  a  most  wanton  outrage  in  persons  of  any  rank.  The  Duk<>  has  siinv  u  i  iit.-n  a 
defence  of  himself,  which  will  be  found  in  I)r  Parr's  works.  But  it  is  one  which 
has  liltle  chance  of  changing  any  body's  opinion  who  is  acquainted  with  the  circnm- 
ttancw, 
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It  has  been  destined  by  Providence, 
it  seems,  for  mysterious  purposes, 
that  the  French  democracy  of  both 
periods  should  find  willing  and  even 
zealous  accomplices,  in  those  who 
were  summoned  by  every  instinct  of 
fear  and  prudence,  to  stand  forward 
at  once  in  tbe  first  ranks  of  its  em- 
battled enemies.  Infatuation  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  Cabinets  of  Eu- 
rope in  both  instances.  But  in  1 789, 
it  was  the  infatuation  of  hope;  in 
1830,  it  is  the  worst  of  all  infatuations 
— the  infatuation  of  fear.  Of  all  par- 
ties, at  this  time,  the  aristocracy  of 
England  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
which  has  done  its  duty,  or  acted  with 
any  sense  of  dignity.  Feeling,  before 
even  they  could  fully  have  compre- 
hended, the  secret  hostility  to  them- 
selves in  this  new-born  abortion  of 
France,  which,  in  its  prosperity,  in- 
volves by  fatal  links  the  destruction 
of  their  own  order,  the  British  Peer- 
age, and  all  their  connexions,  have 
honourably  stood  aloof  from  the 
wretched  scene  of  mob  gratulations. 
If  they  are  to  fall,  they  will  fall  as 
becomes  them.  It  seems,  that  they 
at  least  are  determined  to  make  them- 
selves no  parties  to  the  conspiracies 
which  are  now  organizing  in  Paris, 
against  every  species  of  civil  dignity 
in  the  system  of  Europe.  Meantime, 
for  the  poor  degraded  Government 
of  England— what  words  shall  be 
found  ample  enough  to  express  the 
judicial  blindness,  and  the  self-abase- 
ment, with  which  it  has  precipitated 
itself  into  the  fraternal  hug  of  the 
Parisian  camarilla,  who  summon  to 
their  levy,  ambassadors  from  the 
councils  of  every  potentate  they  are 
able  to  abuse  with  their  flatteries 
and  impostures,  as  to  that  great  figu- 


rative banquet  in  the  Apocalypse, 
upon  the  flesh  of  kings  and  their  cap- 
tains. Too  happy  if  they  can  acquit 
themselves  of  any  participation  in 
the  schemes  of  Polignac  and  Peyron- 
net,  singly  solicitous  for  the  approba- 
tion of  the  scoundrel  press,  the  Eng- 
lish Ministers  rush,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  mobs  at  home,  to  fraternize  with 
the  French  mobs,  inside  or  outside 
(the  difference  is  small)  of  the  Tui- 
leries.  The  acts  of  Polignac,  so  far 
as  they  seem  at  presen,t,  and  before 
the  trial  of  that  minister,  to  indicate 
treachery,  may  certainly,  with  some 
plausibility,  furnish  a  ground  for  sus- 
pecting an  accomplice  in  the  corre- 
spondent of  Dr  Curtis  ;  but,  inas- 
much as  they  also  indicate  a  good 
deal  of  energy,  the  present  Cabinet 
of  Great  Britain  must  surely  stand 
acquitted  of  all  original  share  in  sug- 
gesting them.* 

If  it  were  found  necessary,  or  if  it 
were  judged  advisable,  to  recognise 
the  existing  government  of  France, 
where  could  be  the  call  for  this  furi- 
ous haste  ?  Was  it  dignified— was  it 
even  decorous,  according  to  the  very 
limited  decorum  of  the  mobs  who 
now  rule  at  Paris,  that  this  recogni- 
tion should  take  place  with  as  little 
enquiry  into  the  past,  and  as  careless 
a  disregard  of  the  future,  as  could 
possibly  accompany  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  commercial  consul  at 
one  of  the  outports  ?  No  questions 
asked,  no  negotiation  so  much  as 
talked  of,  upon  this  tremendous 
change  of  dynasty;  some  information 
arrives  in  London — nobody  knows 
how,  or  when,  or  whence — possibly 
from  some  pretty  marchande  des 
modes  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
the  rear  of  some  assortment  of  fa- 


*  In  saying  this,  we  take  it  not  upon  the  authority  of  the  London  newspapers, 
which  stick  at  no  falsehoods,  but  on  the  fact  of  the  newspapers  having  received  no 
public  contradiction,  that  Gen.  Baudrand's  presentation  to  the  King  was  followed 
by  an  acknowledgment  of  the  present  government  of  France.  Else  the  mere  recep- 
tion of  Gen.  Baudrand  proved  nothing  of  what  the  newspapers  pretended.  He  might 
have  been  received  as  an  individual,  or  as  representing  a  provisional  government  of 
necessity,  or  again  as  representing  a  provisional  government  of  authority  ;  for  it  mu-t 
be  remembered,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  appointed  provisional  governor  (Lieu- 
tetiant- General)  of  France  by  Charles  X.  The  same  newspapers  circulated  as  trne 
the  pretended  circular  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  to  the  military  commandants  of  fron- 
tier fortresses,  forged  at  Maastricht;  and  every  journal  in  Great  Britain  swallowed 
it.  And  on  the  late  Russian  order  arriving  for  the  exclusion  of  the  tricolour  flag  from 
the  ports  of  Russia,  and  for  the  recall  of  Russian  subjects  from  Paris,— the  same  Lon- 
don journals  have  had  the  audacity  to  protest  that  these  measures  meant  encourage- 
ment to  the  new  government ! 
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shions  for  the  month,  tlint  for  -mu- 
ni or  wear  they  have  a  nr\v  assort- 
iiirnt  of  princes  and  ministers  ;it  hN 
Grace's  service  in  Paris,  \\hat!  is 
it  so  certain,  then,  that  the  late 
French  Ministry  have  no  case  to 
establish,  which  may  modify  the 
views  of  Europe  upon  what  has  past? 
Have  they  by  possibility  no  story  in 
reserve,  on  their  side,  against  those 
who  are  now  in  the  ascendant  ?  The 
truth  is  now  already  beginning  to 
creep  out;  and,  whether  the  late 
French  Cabinet  can  produce  or  not 
such  evidence  as  will  materially  affect 
the  present  impressions  of  the  world, 
manifest  it  is  to  any  man  of  sense,  by 
the  mere  preparation  and  perfect  or- 
ganization of  all  the  measures  for  re- 
sisting at  the  precise  moment  when 
they  were  wanted,  that  a  most  ex- 
tensive conspiracy  had  been  formed 
in  Paris — and  doubtless  was  entire- 
ly within  the  knowledge  of  Polignac 
and  his  brother  ministers.  That  the 
select  mob,  who  were  appointed  to 
the  approaching  service,  were  in- 
structed as  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  their  conduct ;  and  in  particular 
that  they  were  bribed  by  ulterior 
views, which  have  since  been  unfold- 
ing themselves,  to  their  abstinence 
from  plunder,  in  so  far  as  their  ab- 
stinence was  real,  general  principles 
of  human  nature  will  not  permit  us 
to  doubt.  A  worthy,  who  is  kept  at 
Paris  as  a  correspondent  by  one  of 
the  London  newspapers,  says,  (we 
give  his  words  from  memory,)  "  If 
you  speak  to  a  coalheaver  of  Wap- 

E'ng  about  the  Ministers,  and  the 
abinet,  he  understands  nothing  of 
what  you  mean;  but  in  Paris  it  is 
otherwise.  You  are  not  to  judge  of 
the  poor  people  in  Paris  by  the  mobs 
of  London."  So  it  seems  :  the  san- 
guinary character  of  the  mobs  of 
Paris,  even  the  female  mobs,  is 
known  of  old  :  witness  the  ever-me- 
morable atrocities  and  fiendish  out- 
rages of  the  bloody  poissardes,  per- 
petrated in  1789,  and  the  following 
years,  under  the  very  eyes  of  that 
august  lady  over  whom  history 
weeps  !  To  their  bloodthirstiness,  it 
seems  that  we  can  now  add,  upon 
the  authority  of  their  London-news- 
paper friend,  the  not  unkindred  qua- 
lity of  coxcombry.  \\ f  can  well  be- 
lieve it:  this  is  but  the  old  union  of 
the  tiger  and  the  monkey,  for  which, 
as  representing  the  elements  of  their 


character,  we  have  the  warrant  of 
the  most  celebrated  amongst  their 
countrymen.    Many  farts  have  been 
already  recorded  with  regard  to  the 
poor   faithful    and    intrepid    Swim 
guards,    and  even   with   regard  to 
French  officers  and  soldiers,  wliicli 
make  it  tolerably  clear,  that  the  old 
ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  Parisian 
mobs  have  been  abundantly  exem- 
plified on  the  late  occasion  ;  many 
more  will  continue  to  come  forth, 
when  they  are  no  longer  repelled  by 
the  consciousness  that   the   public 
sympathies  both  in  England  and  in 
France  run  with  too  headlong  a  cur- 
rent in  the  opposite  direction.  Truth 
will  assuredly  make  its  way  at  last ; 
and  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  a 
perfect  uniformity  in  the  character 
of  French  mobs,  ancient  and  modern, 
will  be  stamped,  as  the  foremost  im- 
pression, upon  every  account  of  the 
late  transactions,  written  with  sim- 
plicity  and    circumstantiality,    and 
without  party  bias   or  democratic 
gasconading.    Bloody  and  cruel  the 
French   mobs    have    always  been : 
their  London  friend  answers  for  their 
presumption  and  conceit ;   and,  if 
they  are  not  greatly  belied  by  all 
British  strangers,  who  have  had  much 
personal  intercourse  with  members 
of  their  body,  they  are,  in  a  i\< 
beyond  all  other  mobs  in  Europe, 
ignorant  and  mercenary.  The  praises 
of  disinterestedness,  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  so  lavishly 
put  forward  in  their  behalf,  and  par- 
tially even  supported  by  the  roman- 
tic anecdotes  circulated  in  the  news- 
papers, supposing  that  their  false- 
hood were  not  already  betrayed  by 
the  theatric  varnish  of  the  circum- 
stances, may  be  resolutely  contra- 
dicted by  the  mere  blank  realities  of 
human  frailty  and  human  necessity. 
Disinterestedness,     under     circum- 
stances of  such  extreme  temptation, 
and  in  persons  who  perfectly  under- 
stood that  they  were  to  reap  no  fame 
— no  individual  gratitude  or  moment- 
ary approbation  for  their  acts,  is  uot 
reconcilable,    upon    any    extensive 
scale,  with  human  nature  in  its  pre- 
sent condition  of  infirmity.   Sublime 
acts  of  self-devotion  have  arisen  but 
rarely,  at  long  intervals,  in  a  OB«HM 
of  many  centuries.     The  cases  of 
that  kind  are  easily  numbered — more 
of   them  belong  to  religion  than  to 
patriotism ;  am!  there  is  no  reason  to 
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think  that  any  influence  but  religion 
has  ever  sustained  such  an  effort, 
where  there  was  not  a  body  of  ad- 
miring and  recording  witnesses.  How 
monstrous  then  to  call  upon  us  for 
an  act  of  credulity  so  sweeping  as 
this  assumption,  not  of  one  Athenian 
Codrus,  or  one  Roman  Curtius,  but 
of  ten  thousand  Parisian  Codri  and 
Curtii  from  the  dark  recesses  of  St 
Antoine !  Less  than  forty  years  ago, 
from  that  frightful  quarter  of  Paris, 
came  forth  those  myriads  of  murder- 
ous levellers,  who  wallowed  in  the 
blood  of  illustrious  victims.  One 
generation  has  passed,  and  it  is  au- 
daciously pretended  by  the  London 
newspapers  that,  from  those  very 
same  abodes  of  squalid  wretched- 
ness, the  very  same  gloomy  dens  of 
guilt,  ignorance,  and  abject  pauper- 
ism, martyrs  by  thousands,  and  self- 
devoting  heroes,  upon  the  high  Ro- 
man plan,  more  numerous  than  the 
leaves  which  strew  the  forest  grounds 
of  Vail  'Ombrosa,  have  issued  upon  the 
simple  excitement  of  apprehensive 
patriotism  ;  and,  with  a  stern  renun- 
ciation of  personal  views,  laying  down 
the  trowel,  the  hammer,  and  the  mat- 
tock, have  taken  up  the  sword,  with- 
out so  much  as  asking  for  the  wages 
of  their  lost  time.  Oh !  fortunate 
city !  oh !  privileged  age !  in  which 
the  very  sansculotterie  are  raised  to 
heights  so  sublime  above  those  mer- 
cenary temptations  which,  in  other 
times,  neither  liberal  education,  nor 
even  the  restraints  of  religion,  have 
been  found  sufficient  to  regulate ! 

But  the  good  sense  of  reflecting 
men  recoils  from  such  extravagant 
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fictions  with  disgust,  as  soon  as  the 
hurry  of  the  first  excitement  has 
subsided.  The  newspapers  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  first  enthusiasm  to 
impose  fables  upon  us,  to  which  the 
understanding  could  not  have  sub- 
mitted in  moments  of  coolness ;  and 
once  fastened  upon  the  public  ear, 
theyare  notafterwards  investigated.* 
It  is  past  all  doubt,  that  the  Parisian 
mob  of  July  was  bought  and  sold. 
No  reasonable  man  hears  of  10,000 
labourers  leaving  their  families  to 
starve,  in  order  to  risk  their  lives  for 
the  Press  and  the  Electoral  Colleges 
— objects  so  remote,  and  in  so  aerial 
a  relation  to  their  wants,  and  the 
possible  sufferings  of  their  class,  but 
he  must  perceive  that  some  previous 
negotiation  had  passed  between  them 
and  the  agents  of  the  great  party  be- 
hind'the  scenes;  that  party  which 
had  been  for  some  time  secretly  em- 
barked upon  a  contest  ad  internecio- 
nem  with  the  Polignac  Ministry.  The 
principals,  as  always  happens  in  such 
cases,  withdrew  from  sight ;  the  ob- 
scure agents  have  now  disappeared; 
their  dupes  are  left  to  mourn  over 
the  fraud  so  artfully  practised,  by 
which  they  only  have  railed  to  pro- 
fit ;  and  their  indignation  has  since 
found  a  vent  in  those  tumultuary 
meetings,  which  have  given  the  new 
government  so  much  uneasiness.  Had 
these  people  the  command  of  a  news- 
paper, we  should  hear  disclosures 
which  will  not  reach  the  public 
through  a  body  of  editors,  who  are  in 
one  moiety  sold  to  the  present  go- 
vernment by  bribes  such  as  Europe 
has  not  heard  of  before,  and  in  the 


-  Most  singular  it  is  to  remark  the  daily  proofs  of  conspiracy  amongst  the  news- 
papers, benefiting  by  their  happy  immunity  from  criticism,  ("  Folios  of  four  pages, 
which  not  even  critics  criticise,")  to  forward  any  purposes  which  they  have  much  at 
heart.  Thus,  as  early  as  Sept.  11  and  12,  a  time  when  the  London  journals  (except- 
ing such  as  are  mere  copyists,  without  avenues  of  any  kind  to  official  information,) 
well  knew  that  no  communications  had  been  received  from  Vienna,  they  were  busily 
forging  recognitions  of  the  new  French  regime  by  the  Austrian  Cabinet.  The  articles 
by  which  this  statement  was  made,  were  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation  ;  the  articles 
by  which  it  was  indirectly  retracted,  were  slipped  into  obscure  extracts  from  Paris 
journals.  Again,  all  the  papers  (almost  without  an  exception)  asserted,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  systematic  deception,  that  Charles  X.  had  insisted  on  being  received  as  King, 
and  that  our  Government  had  given  orders  that  he  should  be  received  only  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman.  Both  were  falsehoods,  as  the  newspapers  well  knew  who  coined 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  over  the  wavering  to  their  own  views,  by  the  pre- 
tended authority  of  Government.  In  this  instance,  however,  Government  did  not 
think  proper  to  submit  to  the  lying  misrepresentation  ;  and  a  contradiction  was  given 
in  the  Courier.  But,  apart  from  that,  what  a  palpable  want  of  harmony  between 
*his  tale  of  the  newspapers  and  another  (a  true  one),  circulated  at  the  same  time — , 
viz,  that  Charles  X,  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  grandson  J 
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other  are  pledged  to  the  very  interests 
against  which  the  people  fought.  In 
cither  direction,  then-tore,  :it  pre>ent 
their  complaints  arc  stilled,  and  their 
rcvt-latioiis  are  intercepted.  Besides, 
it  is  ohvious  that  a  man  in  the  situa- 
tion of  M.  Lafitte  ran  easily  retire 
behind  a  general  disavowal  of  all  the 
unknown  or  obscure  agents,  who, 
whether  authorized  or  not,  made  use 
of  his  weighty  name  in  conducting 
their  bargain  with  the  people.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  poor  labourers, 
whom  mere  hunger  and  cold  recall 
to  their  daily  toils,  can  have  little 
time  and  less  skill  for  unravelling 
an  elaborate  juggle,  in  which  those 
who  played  the  leading  parts  are  now 
backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
state.  M.  Lafitte  and  his  friends,  we 
dare  say,  treat  this  affair  privately 
•within  their  own  clique,  as  the  majo- 
rity of  politicians  amongst  ourselves 
treat  the  question  of  the  impress- 
ment of  sailors :  all  acknowledge  it 
to  be  a  sad  sporting  with  personal 
rights,  but  view  it  as  a  case  in  which 
there  is  so  great  an  overbalance  of 
public  good,  that  a  patriot  (it  is  sup- 
posed) has  no  alternative  but  to 
allow  of  it  with  a  sigh,  and  to  turn 
away  his  eyes  from  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  so  painful  an  outrage.  Ten 
thousand  people,  they  will  argue, 
have  been  cajoled  and  defrauded, 
in  order  that  thirty  millions  might 
achieve  their  liberties.  But  in  what- 
ever way  they  apologize  for  the  case, 
and  let  who  will  be  chiefly  respon- 
sible a«  the  original  movers  and  ma- 
nagers of  the  fraud — that  this  fraud 
lous  perpetrated,  is  evident,  not  only 
on  the  considerations  we  have  urged, 
from  the  very  face  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  the  coincidence  of  an 
armed  mob,  trained  and  prepared 
for  every  contingency,  with  the  very 
crisis  of  the  demand ;  but  also  from 
a  collateral  reflection  which  belongs 
pretty  nearly  to  the  same  period. 
Not  many  weeks  before  this  display 
of  popular  zeal  on  the  democratic 
side,  a  large  body  of  poor  women, 
and  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  trades 
of  Paris, — in  fact  the  very  classes  from 
which  the  heroes  and  the  martyrs 
of  liberty  have  emanated, — on  pre- 
senting some  customary  offering  of 
flowers,  and  an  address  to  the  royal 
family,  called  upon  the  king  in  sig- 
nificant term*,  to  make.himself  mas- 
ter in  hit  own  house.  The  political 
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insinuation  couched  under  this  liome- 
ly  counsel  was  well  understood  l.y 
all  Paris.  Now,  it  is  true  that  these 
people  have  since  made  a  lame  ef- 
fort to  exonerate  themselves  from 
the  reproach  with  which  this  recol- 
lection has  loaded  them,  beiiiLT  na- 
turally anxious  to  evade  the  public 
hostility  in  a  cause  which  is  no  longer 
able  to  defend  its  supporters,  IJut, 
we  argue  upon  it  thus, — not  only  i- 
it  established,  that  in  1830  one  con- 
siderable division  of  the  populace, 
standing  under  no  circumstances  of 
distinction  from  the  other  division- 
of  their  body,  did  confessedly  avow 
a  direct  and  open  sympathy  with  the 
most  despotic  interpretation  of  the 
king's  rights;  but,  inasmuch  as  they 
drew  upon  themselves  no  ill-will,  at 
the  time,  from  their  brethren  of  other 
trades,  as  no  allusion  Avas  ever  made 
to  this  sentiment  until  recent  events 
had  placed  it  in  a  new  view, — and 
until  some  one,  perhaps,  of  the  many 
agents  of  the  newspaper-press  had 
recalled  ittothepublic  remembrance; 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  this  address 
pretty  accurately  represented  the  ge- 
neral state  of  political  feeling  amongst 
that  order  of  the  Parisians  V  Had  the 
particular  trade  concerned  in  this 
address,  been  aware  of  any  empha- 
tic difference  between  their  own 
views  in  politics,  and  those  of  their 
brethren,  generally,  they  would,  pro- 
bably, have  abstained  from  any  allu- 
sion to  a  subject  so  little  connected 
with  their  own  interests.  Or,  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  under  any 
delusion  in  this  respect,  all  the  other 
trades,  at  least,  were  under  no  de- 
lusion as  to  their  own  principles ;  and 
they  would  speedily  have  apprized 
these  heretics,  by  most  unwelcome 
evidences  of  the  general  displeasure, 
that  their  admonition  to  the  King  was 
likely  to  be  as  injurious  to  themselves 
as  it  was  upon  any  view  of  the  case 
uncalled  for  and  gratuitous.  We  do 
not  see  in  what  way  this  argument 
can  be  eluded  :  had  the  temper  and 
political  enthusiasm  ascribed  at  pre- 
sent to  the  lower  orders  of  Paris  been 
genuine — had  they  been  in  any  sen^e 
the  true  forces  upon  which  the  late 
insurrection  moved,  then  they  could 
not  have  been  of  sudden  and  recent 
growth  ;  being  so  profound  and  radi- 
cal—being adequate  to  sustain  «0  pe- 
rilous a  service,  they  must  have  be'einf 
of  ancient  growth ;  consequently 
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they  must  have  been  fully  matured 

in  their  developement  on  so  very  re- 
cent an  occasion  as  that  of  the  ad- 
dress in  question,  and  would,  there- 
fore, inevitably  have  exploded  in 
some  instant  expression  of  indigna- 
tion applied  to  the  principal  actors 
in  that  business.  As  no  such  explo- 
sion is  on  record,  as  no  traces,  in  fact, 
exist  of  any  murmurs  or  ill-will  on 
that  or  similar  manifestations  of  anti- 
democratic sentiments — we  are  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  the  populace 
of  Paris  was  clear  of  all  animosity  or 
jealousy  which  pointed  in  that  direc- 
tion :  a  supposition  which  is  in  the 
fullest  sense  irreconcilable  with  the 
principles  and  the  patriotic  fervour 
now  ascribed  to  them  by  the  triumph- 
ant party,  as  the  sole  solution  of  the 
political  phenomena. 

Perhaps  there  are  many  secrets  of 
this  day  both  in  English  and  French 
politics,  more  especially  in  French, 
which  never  will  be  revealed  in  their 
whole  extent  for  centuries  to  come. 
Memoirs  in  England  and  in  France, 
are  still  appearing  at  intervals,  of 
an  era  nearly  two  centuries  back, 
which  sometimes  make  exposures  of 
those  days  that  might  cause  the  dry 
bones  to  stir  in  the  very  graves  of 
many  once  formidable  statesmen. 
The  whole  machinery  of  the  late  tre- 
mendous insurrection  at  Paris,  may 
perhaps  never  be  known.  Yet  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  impeached 
ministers,  unless  they  see  cause  to 
sell  their  secret  exposures  for  the 
price  likely  to  be  offered  by  the  new 
government,  may  throw  much  light 
upon  the  past,  in  the  course  of  their 
own  defence ;  and  the  chance  of  any 
suppression  on  their  part,  in  collu- 
sion with  the  triumphant  faction,  is 
rendered  less  probable  by.  the  ob- 
vious difficulty  under  which  so  weak 
a  government  must  find  itself  to  ful- 
fil any  engagement  it  might  under- 
take with  the  ex-ministers,  for  saving 
their  lives  and  their  estates.  Bribes 
short  of  these,  it  may  be  supposed, 
would  hardly  purchase  silence  in  a 
single  instance.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment will  be  placed  in  a  trying  situ- 
ation :  anger,  revenge,  mortification, 
(and  despair,  if  they  should  find  san- 
guinary counsels  prevalent  amongst 
the  populace,)  may  lead  the  prison- 
ers to  threaten  the  fullest  disclo- 
sures. These  the  government,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  would  cheerfully 
purchase  at  any  price  of  concession 
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to  men  who  are  in  no  respect  per- 
sonally odious  to  themselves.  Yet 
to  promise  a  pardon  will  be  impos- 
sible ;  that  must  remain  entirely  with 
the  people.  And  to  wink  at  their 
escape  from  prison  would  be  too 
hazardous  an  experiment  on  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  Parisians,  and 
one  which  might  probably  enough 
recoil  on  the  present  government  it- 
self. It  is  not  for  people  in  their 
senses  to  step  between  a  tiger  and 
his  prey. 

However,  with  or  without  the  cir- 
cumstantial disclosures  of  Polignac 
and  Peyronnet,  the  key  is  already  in 
our  hands  to  the  main  outline  of  the 
late  revolution ;  and  the  truth  which 
it  proclaims  is  acknoAvledged  by  the 
discerning,  and  will  soon  be  gene- 
rally diffused.  The  revolution  is  the 
effort  of  a  conspiracy.  An  organized 
faction  had  entered  on  a  race  with 
the  government — the  government, 
well  acquainted  with  its  plans,  its 
movements,  and  the  crisis  which  it 
was  preparing,  resolved  to  precipi- 
tate that  crisis,  and  to  bring  on  the 
struggle,  before  the  whole  resources 
of  their  enemy  were  developed. 
Unhappily  the  king  and  his  advi- 
sers were  tempted  to  violate  the" 
laws.  Being  as  yet  in  possession  of 
the  powers  of  the  state,  they  found,  in 
the  extremity  of  the  danger,  and  in 
the  utter  contempt  of  law  which  go- 
verned the  counsels  of  their  antago- 
nists, a  justifying  argument  for 
wielding  those  powers  in  the  way 
suited  to  grapple  with  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  without  wasting  a  thought 
upon  the  scruples  of  constitutional 
purists.  •  The  question  (it  might  be 
argued  by  a  partisan  of  the  royal 
cause)  was  one  of  state  casuistry. 
"  All  nations,  those  who  have  been 
the  most  jealous  of  unlimited  and 
irresponsible  power,  the  Romans, 
even,  and  the  English,  have  contem- 
plated the  possible  occurrence  of 
emergencies,  and  have  provided  for 
emergencies,  in  which  not  only  the 
powers  of  the  magistrate  were  to  be 
extended  (an  alteration  only  of  de- 
gree), but  the  very  constitution,  with 
all  its  privileges  for  the  benefit  of 
the  subject,  was  to  be  suspended  (an 
alteration  of  spirit  and  hind).  The 
Romans  had  their  dictatorship,  lodg- 
ing the  most  plenary  discretion  in 
one  man,  likely  to  bring  many  pre- 
judices, possibly  many  personal  en- 
mities, to  his  office,  and  who  exer- 
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ciaed  his  power  without  .'my  subse- 
quent accountableness.  Tin-  Kni:li-h 
suspend  tlicir  riijit  ol  Habeas  Cor- 
jfiuy,  the  very  fe^is  of  their  liberties; 
in  a  case  of  necessity,  subject  tin1 
country  to  martial  lu\v  ;  and  put  ail 
end  to  the  ritrht  of  meeting  to  express 
grievances,  or  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever :  all  which  are  acts  absolutely 
destructive  of  liberty,  and  surrender 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  to  one 
•ole  minister,  who  is  thus  enabled 
to  remove  all  his  opponents  at  plea- 
Mire,  and  to  throw  them  for  an  inde- 
finite period  into  dungeons,  without 
ever  bringing  them  to  trial,  or  shew- 
ing any  cause  whatever  for  their  ori- 
ginal detention.  These  tremendous 
powers  have  repeatedly  been  con- 
ceded, and  upon  no  very  severe  ex- 
amination of  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  were  claimed,  to  mi- 
nisters, in  some  instances,  of  haugh- 
ty and  imperious  temper.  It  is  true, 
that  they  were  created  in  a  legal 
way.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that,  in  France,  upon  the  late  occa- 
sion, that  legislative  body,  who  must 
have  been  resorted  to  by  the  King 
for  the  creation  of  a  legal  shape  to 
any  extraordinary  powers  or  dicta- 
torship, were  themselves  amongst 
the  foremost  of  the  conspirators. 
Powers,  which  were  to  be  exercised 
chiefly  against  themselves,  it  was 
hopeless  that  they  would  grant. 
Consequently,  if  the  powers  of  a 
dictatorship  were  necessary  to  save 
France  from  revolution,  as  apparent- 
ly they  were,  it  is  clear  enough  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow- 
ed of  no  other  mode  of  creating 
them,  than  that  which  was  adopted 
by  the  French  government." 

Such  would  be  the  apology  of  a 
French  advocate  in  a  court  of  justice 
for  the  Ex-ministers.  The  arguments 
of  a  judicial  advocate  are  necessarily 
in  one  extreme,  and  do  not  represent 
the  absolute  truth.  But  it  is  fair  to 
allege  them  as  a  balance  to  the  other 
extreme  ou  the  popular  side,  which 
is  all  we  have  yet  heard.  An  Eng- 
lish advocate  for  Polignac  might  shape 
his  apology  thus  (still  supposing  him 
to  speak  as  a  law  pleader)  :  — 

"  The  question  admits  of  an  easy 
solution.  Has  the  legislature  of  a 
country  a  suspending  and  a  dispen- 
sing power,  for  extraordinary  condi- 
tions of  danger,  over  the  laws  and 
general  privileges  of  the.  constitu- 


lion.-  Accoiding  to  fill  analogy  and 
precedent  of  the  moM  -rnipulous 
and  zealous  states,  in  every  land  it 
has.  Then,  secondly,  suppo-iiiL'  that 
the,  legislative  body  are  not  sitting, 
may  the  same  rights  of  Mi-pension 
and  dispensation  be  wielded  vicari- 
ously by  the  King's  council  ?  Are 
Orders  in  Council,  (ordomumces,) 
provisionally  and  ad  interim,  of 
equal  force  and  authority  with  act- 
or Parliament  ?  Doubtless  they  are  : 
we  of  this  country,  in  some  memo- 
rable instances,  have  had  our  policy, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  created 
by  Orders  in  Council;  so  that,  with 
regard  to  us,  the  French  Ministry 
will  have  an  argumcntum  adhominem. 
But  these  Orders  of  Council  were 
afterwards  obliged  to  seek  their  war- 
rant and  confirmation  in  Parliament? 
Certainly  they  were;  and  that  course 
would,  according  to  all  reasonable 
presumption,  have  been  pursued  by 
the  French  Cabinet  with  regard  to 
their  Orders  in  Council ;  they  also 
would  have  been  submitted  to  the 
French  legislative  body.  But,  then, 
that  body  was  previously  to  have  un- 
dergone a  thorough  change  in  its  con- 
stitution ?  True ;  the  dispensing 
power  was  directed  in  France,  as  it 
had  been  in  England,  to  the  peccant 
or  threatening  parts  of  the  popular 
functions.  Different  circumstances 
find  different  necessities.  In  Eng- 
land, the  danger  had  been  from  with- 
out the  walls  of  Parliament;  in 
France,  it  came  from  within.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  composi- 
tion of  the  representative  senate,  or 
the  franchise  of  their  constituents, 
should  not  as  properly  become  the 
subject  of  the  dispensing  power — 
those  being,  in  France,  the  forces 
which  neutralized  the  royal  authori- 
ty, and  were  hurrying  all  things  into 
a  revolution — as  that,  in  England,  tin- 
general  liberty  of  the  subject  should 
be  circumscribed,  and  (to  speak 
frankly)  be  held  for  the  time  on  the 
tenure  of  a  minister's  pleasure.  Tin- 
King  of  England,  in  the  solemnity  of 
his  coronation,  swears  to  observe  all 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  main- 
tain the  privileges  of  his  people.  Yet 
the  very  foremost  of  these  priv  Metres 
is  one  which  George  III.,  conscien- 
tious as  he  was,  and  even  supersti- 
tiously  scrupulous  (if  that  is  possi- 
ble) in  what  related  to  the  obliga- 
tion of  oaths,  dispensed  with  more 
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than  once.  Still  of  the  many  persons 
who  have  attacked  his  policy,  not 
one  has  charged  him  with  violating 
his  oaths.  The  truth  is,  that  the  very 
possibility  of  a  dispensing  power 
implies  the  right  of  a  full  discharge 
and  absolution  from  all  the  moral 
obligations  which  had  enforced  the 
rights  or  immunities  dispensed  with. 
Here,  then,  lies  the  error  of  those 
who  view  the  Orders  in  Council  of 
Charles  X.  as  infractions  of  his  oath. 
They  conceive,  and  that  is  the  gene- 
ral supposition,  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  the  true  view  has  not  hap- 
pened to  have  been  suggested  by 
any  body,  that  the  King  of  France 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  constitution 
as  it  existed  in  the  charter,  and,  by 
his  ordinances,  meditated  its  destruc- 
tion. That  was  not  the  case.  Charles 
X.  was  well  pleased  with  the  consti- 
tution; wished  and  sought  to  pre- 
serve it;  whilst  others — above  all, 
the  legislative  body  and  the  public 
press — were  confederated  for  its  de- 
struction. These  enemies  of  the  char- 
ter had  already  made  it  impossible 
for  the  king's  government  to  proceed. 
No  ministry  that  the  king  could  ap- 
point— no  matter  who  they  were — so 
long  as  they  would  not  abet  the  plan 
of  reducing  their  master  into  unre- 
sisting vassalage  to  the  will  of  the  Ja- 
cobin faction,  would  have  command- 
ed the  votes  of  the  House.  That  was 
settled.  It  had  been  resolved,  that 
the  king,  and  the  king's  office,  which, 
according  to  its  place  and  functions 
in  the  charter,  was  a  powerful  impe- 
diment to  their  objects,  should  be 
attacked  through  the  necessities  of 
the  public  service.  Reduced  to  in- 
significance in  this  practical  way,  he 
would  afterwards  have  been  easily 
compelled  to  create  these  nullities 
by  law,  which  he  had  practically  ex- 
emplified. By  such  steps,  the  bar- 
riers, safeguards,  and  balances  of 
the  constitution,  were  to  have  been 
removed  in  succession.  The  king, 
however,  and  his  council  were  long- 
er-headed people  than  their  enemies 
had  assumed.  They  saw  to  the  end 
of  the  scheme  :  and  they  met  it  by 
a  counter-plot.  But  how  ?  Not,  as 
has  been  imagined,  by  a  warrant 
for  the  destruction  of  the  charter, 
but  for  its  suspension.  The  ordon- 
nances  of  July  26  were  mere  acts  of 
the  dispensing  power  pro  hoc  vice: 
find  if  they  were  not  speedily  laid 
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aside  after  they  had  redressed  the 
main  evil  just  then  impending — the 
virtual  abolition  of  the  constitution— 
the  fault  would  have  rested  (as  ori- 
ginally it  had  arisen)  with  the  faction 
of  Jacobins.  One  evil  only  there  was 
in  the  king's  measures — and  that  was 
in  their  execution.  The  army  of  Al- 
giers should  have  been  in  Paris.  It 
is  a  standing  rule  in  politics,  and  the 
imprudence  is  not  greater  than  the 
cruelty  of  neglecting  it,  that  an  un- 
popular step  once  resolved  on  should 
be  carried  through  with  an  over- 
whelming force.  To  make  demon- 
strations of  strength  that  are  barely 
sufficient — tempts  opposition,  and  in 
a  manner  challenges  the  bloodshed 
that  ensues." 

So  much  might  be  said  by  a  reso- 
lute advocate,  taking  the  extreme 
line  of  defence,  for  Charles  X.  and 
his  party.  And  there  is  a  kind  of 
duty  to  listen  even  to  an  extreme 
apology,  where  so  much  is  heard  in 
the  other  extreme.  For  ourselves, 
and  to  return  to  our  own  course  of 
argument,  as  to  the  other  side,  as 
we  have  said,  they  are  a  band  of 
conspirators ;  and,  for  the  present, 
of  triumphant  conspirators.  Is  then 
the  new  Orleans  king  a  ringleader 
of  conspirators  ?  Not  so.  We  be- 
lieve him  to  have  been  clear  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  machinations  of  the 
faction  who  have  adopted  him  ;  and 
as  much  the  passive  victim  of  their 
momentary  and  prudential  favour, 
as  Charles  X.  was  of  their  abiding 
wrath.  But  in  that  character  he  IB 
the  more  dangerous  to  us.  He  is  just 
the  same  royal  phantom,  the  same 
pageant  king  that  Louis  XVI.  was  left 
by  the  constitution  of  1789. 

A  condition  of  things  cannot  be 
imagined  for  France  more  certain  to 
uphold  the  succession  of  change  and 
trouble.  Faction  will  propagate  fac- 
tion; conspiracy  will  supplant  conspi- 
racy; and  Jacobinism,  having,  even 
more  fully  than  at  the  era  of  1 789, 
crushed  with  its  brutal  hoof  the  throne 
and  the  aristocracy,  will  fall  into  in- 
testine divisions;  the  Reign  of  Terror 
will  again  succeed  under  all  its  sad 
varieties  of  crime;  and  that  will  again 
travel  onward  to  the  inevitable  con- 
summation of  a  military  despotism. 

Here  let  us  pause  for  one  instant, 
to  weigh  the  conduct  of  our  political 
journals ;  of  that,  in  particular,  upon 
which,  in  these  awful  times,  the  our- 
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tin-  Ami-J;u.  ubiu  M-rvice  <lr- 
.  \\  e  live  in  an  age  of  apos- 
tasies. The  times  arc  rank  with  po- 
liiiral  baseness.  Yet  no  one  instance 
of  party  treachery,  which  our  times 
have  witnessed,  has  HO  much  con- 
founded all  expectations  as  this  ;  ex- 
ccpting  the  treachery  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  none  has  raised  so  much  indig- 
nation. In  journals  that  have  beeu 
bankrupt  in  character  for  twenty 
years,  that  adore  the  mob,  and,  affect- 
ing to  lead,  do  in  fact  follow,  with 
their  tortuous  wriggle,  the  endless 
caprices  of  the  Times,  no  mail  won- 
ders at  any  thing,  unless  it  were  the 
casual  expression  of  a  just  sentiment 
without  an  admission  fee.  But  in  a 
grave  and  honourable  newspaper, 
avowedly  set  up  to  maintain  the  an- 
cient Standards  in  church  and  state, 
sudden,  violent,  reckless  perfidy, 
scandalizes  and  alarms  us  all.  Faugh  ! 
what  a  spectacle  !  A  solemn  journal- 
ist, with  wig  and  spectacles,  sprink- 
ling his  columns  with  Hebrew,  and 
professing  unusual  reverence  for 
the  sanctities  of  religion,  (which,  as 
much  as  his  ability,  had  won  him 
our  regard,)  at  first  hearing  of  the 
mob  revolution  in  Paris  —  an  event 
which,  upon  his  principles,  should 
have  driven  him  to  sackcloth  and 
ashes  —  throws  up  his  heels  like  a 
young  colt  of  a  year  old  or  rising 
two,  whinnies,  curvets,  caprioles  and 
gambols  in  every  expression  of  ridi- 
culous joy.  He  should  know  that  his 
friends  are  aghast  at  his  folly.  Fie  ! 
ravingjournalist  !  Isitopium,or  man- 
dragora—  calenture  is  it  of  the  dog- 
days,  or  changes  of  the  moon,  that 
in  one  hour  can  thus  have  shaken  so 
firm  a  brain  ?  \Ve  hear  it  said  every- 
where —  "  No  :  it  is  none  of  these  ; 
it  is  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. He  is  to  be  connected  at  any 
price  with  Polignac:  and  that  con- 
nexion must  be  improved  into  a  crime. 
But  a  crime  it  could  not  be,  unless 
the  Paris  revolution  were  the  birth 
of  a  glorious  era  for  France."  Is 
that,  then,  the  key  to  this  hideous 
scene,  in  which  a  writer  of  ability 
and  honour  exhibits  himself,  caper- 
ing away  in  bacchanalian  frenzy 
amongst  the  godless  crew  who  are 
revelling  by  anticipation  over  the 
prostrate  thrones  of  Europe  ;  and 
not  a  few  are  clamouring  for  regi- 
cide V  To  hate  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  Jus  character  of  politician  is 


not  amiss:  but  is  it  impotable  to 
hate  atalei-s  price  than  that  of  sirred 
principles?  \Ye  suspect  that  \\itli 
that  cause  lias  concurred  another.  In 
a  moment  of  weakness,  and  of  yreeii 
enthusiasm  at  the  lirst  arrival  of  the 
1'Vench  news,  I  lie  writer  forgot  him- 
self, or  mistook  the  bearings  of  the 
case  :  an  expression  of  approbation 
escaped  him:  he  fancied  that  all  the 
world  was  now  to  be  unanimous. 
Two  or  three  days  convinced  him  of 
his  error.  Wise  magistrates  refused 
to  call  meetings ;  the  aristocracy 
stood  aloof.  Had  his  journal  been  a 
weekly  one,  he  would  have  taken  a 
different  course.  But  a  daily  writer 
has  little  time  for  reflection.  He  was 
committed.  To  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, if  he  professes  at  all  to  guide 
in  politics,  there  is  little  opening  for 
repentance — ruin  would  follow  the 
confession  of  an  error.  And  thus 
the  indiscretion  of  a  moment  pledges 
a  man  for  ever.  In  this  instance  it 
increases  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
exhibition — that,  .whilst  consistency 
obliges  him  to  maintain  his  tone  of 
frosty  rapture  at  each  allusion  to  the 
new  order  of  things  in  Paris,  a  grin 
of  rage  is  yet  discoverable  on  his 
features  at  the  rash  haste  which  has 
betrayed  him  to  such  a  cause,  and  a 
withering  scowl  upon  the  rabble  of 
London  ruffians,  young  and  old,  in 
whose  worshipful  society  it  has  pla- 
ced him.  Sad.  necessity  of  violated 
duty,  and  of  a  single  false  step  !  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  it  is  generally  believed, 
would  give  his  first-born  son  that  a 
lethargy  had  held  him  from  the  public 
service  for  the  last  eighteen  months. 
This  journalist  would  perhaps  pay 
the  same  price  to  restore  himseU  to 
that  station  of  unsullied  authority 
\\ith  the  public  which  he  occupied 
in  the  last  week  of  July.  The  re- 
morse of  a  man  of  honour  and  abi- 
lity, when  he  will  suffer  us  to  suspect 
his  remorse,  commands  our  pity  and 
respect. 

For  the  present,  however,  he  ar- 
gues, and  he  does  what  obstinacy 
can  to  fight  up  against  the  sense  of 
his  real  situation.  He  contends  for 
the  late  Revolution,  (admitting  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  friends  do  not 
agree  with  him,)  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  in  the  analogy  of  the  British  Re- 
volution in  1688-9,  and  not  of  the 
former  French  Revolution  in  1786-9. 
What  his  arguments  were  on  this 
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head,  so  little  had  they  the  air  of  ha- 
ving satisfied  himself — so  entirely  did 
they  wear  the  shape  of  showy  refine- 
ments for  a  college  thesis,  or  a  spe- 
cial pleading,  that  we  have  already 
forgot  them.  The  opposition  between 
our  Revolution  and  the  late  French 
one,  is  large  and  obvious  in  a  degree 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  spend 
but  few  words  in  marking  the  capi- 
tal distinctions.  The  radix  (so  to 
speak)  of  all  which  can  characterise 
any  revolution  of  state,  lies  in  the 
kind  of  provocations  offered  on  the 
one  side — the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  aggressions  upon  national 
rights — and  on  the  other,  in  the 
mode  of  the  resistance  :  by  what  or- 
gans, how  combined,  in  what  alliance 
with  each  several  order  of  the  state. 
First,  for  the  provocation :  in  the  case 
of  James  II.  it  was  no  solitary  act, 
but  a  long  succession  of  acts  through 
a  space  of  five  years.  The  Quo 
Warrantos,  which  placed  all  corpora- 
tions at  the  king's  mercy — the  sweep- 
ing Irish  confiscations  and  proscrip- 
tions— the  attack  upon  the  English 
bishops — the  violent  and  lawless  ex- 
pulsion of  citizens  from  their  free- 
holds— the  obtrusion,  vi  et  armis,  of 
papist  fellows  and  tutors  upon  a 
Protestant  university — not  one  of 
all  these  enormities  was  held  suf- 
ficient by  Whigs,  as  liberal  as  Bishop 
Burnet,*  to  justify  an  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  sovereign.  It  was  the 
collective  series  of  acts  which  in  their 
view  raised  the  true  justification,  as 
arguing  on  the  part  of  the  crown  a 
settled  plot  for  suppressing  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  land,  fenced 
equally  by  conscience  and  by  law, 
for  establishing  the  popish  supersti- 
tion in  its  most  idolatrous  and  into- 
lerant form — for  violating  all  the 
titles  to  private  property — for  anni- 
hilating civil  rights — for  abolishing 
Parliament — and,  finally,  for  destroy- 
ing the  fundamental  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  land.  And  that  this  plot 
was  no  casual  or  sudden  thought, 
which  might  be  abandoned  upon  pro- 
per remonstrances,  is  evident  from 
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this :  that  it  was  many  times  with- 
awn  and  dissembled  under  threat- 
ening or  unfavourable  circumstan- 
ces, and  as  often  resumed  upon 
fresh  encouragement  arising.  Now, 
what  is  there  corresponding  to  all 
this  in  the  conduct  of  Charles  X.  ? 
His  orders  in  council  were,  at  any 
rate,  a  single  act  of  a  single  day,  not 
a  series.  There  might  be  a  long 
series  of  acts  which  expressed  evil 
intentions  to  the  constitution;  on 
that  we  give  no  opinion ;  but  it  is 
not  alleged  that  more  than  one  car- 
ried these  intentions  into  execution, 
so  as  signally  to  violate  the  charter. 
And  it  is  a  possible  view  of  the  case 
that  this  act  was  merely  provisional ; 
an  act  to  meet  a  desperate  conspiracy; 
not  an  act  destroying  or  abolishing  the 
constitution,  but  an  act  suspending 
it,  or  dispensing  with  it.  However, 
let  this  be  waived  as  a  question  which 
is  yet  sub  judice  ;  two  capital  differ- 
ences are  still  to  be  found  between 
the  cases  of  James  II.  and  Charles 
X.  First,  the  measures  of  Charles 
X.  were  in  the  nature  of  a  retort. 
In  what  degree  they  were  also  mea- 
sures of  anticipation  and  counterac- 
tion, is  at  present  less  distinctly 
known.  But  it  is  matter  of  no- 
toriety to  all  the  world,  that,  at 
any  rate,  they  are  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  reply,  or  retalia- 
tion, to  a  long  series  of  insolent,'con- 
tumacious,  and  threatening  behavi- 
our from  the  legislative  body.  These 
men  were  resolutely  ungrateful,  re- 
fractory upon  system.  Their  opposi- 
tion, to  the  king's  government  was 
not  upon  cause  shewn,  but  uncon- 
ditional, predetermined,  and  syste- 
matic. Acts  of  grace  could  not  con- 
ciliate them  :  concessions  could  not 
disarm  them.  They  had  resolved 
that  the  king  should  not  conduct 
public  affairs,  but  as  a  tool  surrender- 
ed into  their  hands.  We  speak  not 
of  the  ulterior  conspiracy  which  they 
had  organized  for  precipitating  this 
end :  we  stand  upon  the  public  de- 
bates of  the  French  Chambers,  votes 
which  are  known  to  all  Europe,  and 


*  Bishop  Burnet's  conduct  was,  however,  timid  and  compromising.  Panic  gave  a 
bias  to  his  conscience  in  the  language  he  held  to  Lord  llussel  in  prison.  And  after- 
wards, when  the  Revolution  allowed  a  larger  license  to  people's  thoughts,  he  could 
not  take  the  full  benefit  of  that  advantage,  from  the  unfortunate  necessity  under  which 
lie  lay  of  harmonizing  his  latter  language  with  that  which  he  had  held  on  so  memo- 
rable an  occasion. 
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in-olem  e  u  hich  i*  recorded.  Now 
lurn  to.lame-  II.;  u  hat  single  instance 
of 'disrespect  or  hesiintiiii:  conlidence 
do  the  annals  of  those  times  pre-ent  .- 
On  the  contrary, — even  reasonable 
icmoiistiance  was  forborne;  as  if  to 
bribe  the  kin-j-  buck  t«»  his  duty.  The 
addresses  of  his  subjects  increased 
in  ten  our  of  allection  as  his  Majesty 
gave  them  stronger  cause  for  un- 
easiness. However  unpopular  his 
religion  might  tend  to  make  him, 
lie  more  than  compensated  that  draw- 
kirk  by  his  connexion  with  the  na- 
val glory  of  his  age.  He  was  loved 
as  a  "  blue-jacket  king."  Dutiful 
reverence,  affectionate  homage,  met 
him  in  every  quarter;  and  we  are 
told  by  an  eye-witness  of  those 
scenes,  that  it  was  customary  to  say, 
upon  any  doubts  arising  of  that  kind, 
which  the  final  issue  too  fatally  war- 
ranted, "  No  :  we  must  not  doubt : 
we  have  the'.word  of  a  prince,  which 
was  never  broken."  Secondly,  Be 
it  remembered  that  the  measures 
proclaimed  by  the  ordonnancts  of 
July  2.i  were  not  adopted,  at  all 
events,  as  a  direct  end,  and  as  wel- 
come to  the  king  in  and  for  them- 
selves; they  were  resorted  to  as  a 
mean$,  and  after  other  less  violent 
methods  for  attaining  the  same  end, 
had  been  tried  in  vain.  Without  un- 
dertaking, in  this  place,  to  character- 
ise the  general  spirit  of  Charles  X.'s 
government,  it  is  agreed  even  by  his 
enemies  (in  fact  it  is  their  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  meaning  of  his  conduct) 
that  in  this  last  act,  by  which  he  BO 
much  provoked  his  subjects,  his  pur- 
pose was  simply  to  apply  a  remedy 
to  the  elections,  which  had  not  turn- 
ed out  as  he  wished.  It  was  done, 
then-tore,  as  a  means  for  attaining  an 
end  which  he  would  have  been  con- 
tented (possibly  would  have  pre- 
ferred) to  attain  by  the  regular  course 
of  the  elections,  had  they  happened 
to  fall  out  to  his  wishes.  He  did  not 
seek  to  proclaim  his  arbitrary  power : 
in  reality  it  is  very  possible  (even  his 
enemies  admit)  that  he  would  have 
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pit  lei  red  to  obtain  the  -rune  advan- 
tages at  a  much  lower  exertion  of 
power.  But  the  illegal  violences  of 
James  were  applied  ina  very  different 
way:  not  mci/inti •///,  as  the  readiest 
means  to  the  advantage  he  had  in 
view,  but  immediately  and  directly 
for  themselves,  as  illustrations  of  that 
arbitrary  and  autocratic  power  which 
James  courted  for  it-  own  sake.  He 
was  a  genuine  despot  and  tyrant ;  for 
he  was  not  content  to  obtain  the  ends 
he  coveted,  unless  he  might  also  put 
it  upon  record  that  he  obtained  them 
by  violence. 

So  far  with  respect  to  the  provo- 
cation given.  But  now  for  the  qua- 
lity of  the  resistance  offered,  how 
mighty  was  the  difference  !  In  Eng- 
land, it  commenced  and  was  sustain- 
ed upon  an  influence  of  religion.  And 
many  persons  have  doubted  whether 
the  English  Revolution  ever  could 
have  been  carried  through,  had  not 
the  conviction  been  at  length  matu- 
red in  the  minds  of  all  who  had  an 
influential  place  in  society,  and  in 
the  last  year  of  James's  reign,  diffu- 
sed powerfully  by  the  pulpits  of  the 
land,  that  the  alternative  tor  the  na- 
tional choice  was — a  new  king,  or  a 
new  and  idolatrous  worship.  That 
dilemma  quieted  many  a  scrupulous 
conscience,  that  else  would  have 
fought  for  James  to  the  death.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  at  this  day, 
such  religion  as  there  is  with  either 
party,  nobody  doubts  to  be  all  ran- 
ged on  the  side  of  the  king.*  The 
faction  opposed  to  him  are  no  cham- 
pions of  a  purified  and  reformed 
faith,  but  the  liberal  scoffers  at  all 
religion  whatsoever,  as  equally  odious 
to  the  miserable  cant  which  they  pro- 
fess, under  the  name  of  philosophy. 

Such  was  the  main  supporting  force 
of  the  British  llevolution ;  one  which, 
alas !  could  now  be  relied  upon  in  no 
part  of  Europe  ;  in  France  least  of  all. 
The  other  differences  were  equally 
conspicuous  :  In  England,  every  or- 
gan in  the  social  system — every  divi- 
sion and  order  of  people  having  a 


readers  have  been  taught  to  regard  Charles  X.  as  a  poor  victim  of  supersti- 
tion. And  the  noble  Dnnphiness  has  been  tnulured  in  the  same  way.  A  supersti- 
tious faith,  however,  is  better  than  none  at  all.  But  suppose,  that  they  live  habi- 
tually under  such  a  aeuae  of  divine  power,  as  the  great  chastisements  of  Providence 
upon  their  illustrious  house,  ami  their  own  individual  calamities,  are  fitted  to  maintain 
in  meditative  minds; — Unit  would  be  sufficient  in  Paris  to  account  for  the  reputation 
•which  has  settled  upon  them. 
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corporate  existence,  or  known  to  the 
constitution  —  every  depositary  of 
power,  wealth,  or  territorial  influ- 
ence, co-operated  cheerfully  to  the 
common  deliverance.  The  House  of 
Commons  did  not,  as  their  first  act, 
attack  the  House  of  Peers  in  their 
fundamental  privileges  and  exist- 
ence ;  both  concurred  energetically 
in  the  one  sole  redress  which  the 
graciousness  of  Providence  at  that 
time  pointed  out.  Both  Houses  mer- 
ged their  party  dissensions  in  the  ge- 
neral welfare.  Whigs  and  Tories  met 
in  the  same  course  of  policy.  The 
church  had  spoken  authentically  from 
the  very  first.  The  bishops  had 
stood  the  wrath  of  the  king,  and 
had  paid  their  tribute  to  the  com- 
mon contribution  in  the  Tower. 
The  lower  clergy  had  refused  to 
read  the  mandates  of  the  court.  The 
universities  had  stood  prominently 
forward ;  Oxford,  in  particular,  took 
the  first  step  in  the  revolution,  by 
the  stout  resistance  of  one  of  her 
colleges.  The  lords-lieutenant  of 
counties,  sheriffs,  and  inferior  magis- 
trates exerted  themselves,  each  in 
his  proper  sphere.  Many  other  pub- 
lic bodies  signalized  their  concur- 
rence in  efforts  appropriate,  by  kind 
and  by  degree,  to  their  peculiar  po- 
sition. And,  finally,  even  the  army, 
except  where  Papists  had  been 
treacherously  introduced  into  the 
ranks,  testified  their  patriotism,  by 
falling  away  from  a  prince  who  had 
not  confined  himself  to  a  single  act 
of  violence,  in  maintenance  of  rights 
furiously  and  systematically  assail- 
ed ;  but  had  maniacally  proclaim- 
ed, for  the  whole  course  of  his  reign, 
that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  both 
life  and  throne,  rather  than  one  iota 
of  his  plot  for  denying  that  legal  li- 
berty to  the  consciences  of  his  sub- 
jects, which,  in  defiance  of  all  old 
English  law,  had  been  granted  to  his 
own. 

In  France,  upon  looking  for  the 
parallel  which  the  English  journalist 
assures  us  of,  we  find  every  feature 
of  the  correspondence  failing.  'But 
the  civil  disunion  of  a  great  country 
announces  itself,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, by  two  different  lan- 
guages ;  either  by  that  of  open  and 
triumphantdiscord,or,in  cases  where 
it  happens  that  the  balance  of  the 
several  forces  is  utterly  overthrown, 
by  blank  negations  and  expressive 
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silence.  The  mob  is  the  power  which 
at  present  lords  it  far  and  wide ; 
whenever  men  are  conscious  that, 
upon  any  offence  offered  to  a  popu- 
lar idol,  a  tumultuary  force  will  in 
a  few  hours  collect  as  rapidly  as 
thunder-clouds  in  summer,  and  will 
visit  political  offences  upon  the  pro- 
perty and  persons  of  the  obnoxious 
parties,  with  a  power  that  is  be- 
yond even  the  control  of  armies, — 
there  it  is  evident  that  the  mob, 
though  not  always  visibly  dicta- 
ting, are  always  present  potential- 
ly, and  by  the  terror  of  their  in- 
fluence. Nothing  is  free  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Paris  which  is  in  opposition 
to  the  popular  will.  The  little  op- 
position which,  in  any  case,  seems  to 
have  been  offered,  is  simply  to  some 
fraction  of  the  people.  Really  un- 
popular sentiments  are  now  uttered 
at  a  risk  which  few  have  the  courage 
to  encounter.  In  reality,  few  can 
stand  in  a  situation  which  imposes 
any  duty  of  that  magnitude  upon 
them.  Hence,  between  the  peril  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  absence  of 
any  adequate  call  of  duty  on  the 
other,  we  have  little  at  this  moment 
of  the  real  voice  of  France,  and  the 
true  sense  of  her  enlightened  citi- 
zens, as  it  would  be  found  in  their 
private  and  confidential  correspond- 
ence. Yet,  whenever  accident,  or 
necessity,  or  local  security,  gives  it 
a  free  utterance,  we  find  nothing  but 
distraction  through  the  land.  The 
House  of  Representatives  acted  but 
as  the  obedient  tool  of  the  mob,  as  a 
formal  organ  for  registering  or  coun- 
tersigning their  decrees.  The  House 
of  Peers  did  not  act  at  all ;  but  was 
terrified  and  offended — angrily  pro- 
tested, and  then  timidly  assented. 
The  ecclesiastical  body  are  in  uni- 
versal disgust  and  opposition;  the 
bishops  have  either  protested,  as  at 
Orleans,  or  have  retired  from  public 
service,  as  at  Marseilles.  The  prefects, 
(who  may  be  considered  as  corres- 
ponding to  our  lords-lieutenant  of 
counties,)  and  the  inferior  magistra- 
cy, are  evidently  hostile,  in  a  vast  pro- 
portion, to  the  new  order  of  things, 
as  appears  by  the  very  extensive  dis- 
missals which  have  been  already  re- 
ported. Finally,  the  army  has  not 
(as  in  the  English  Revolution  it  did) 
telt  any  summons  of  conscience  to 
desert  the  king ;  but  has  adhered  to 
him  until  he  himself,  by  quitting 
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France,  silently  admonished  them  to     all  besides,  the  French  Revolution  of 


cmnjily  with  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  and  the  suggestions  of  a  paci- 
fic policy.  In  short,  it  appears  that 
the  Revolution  in  France  is  the  work 
of  a  party,  and  has  begun  by  tramp- 
ling on  the  rights  of  those  who  are 
liable  to  any  suspicion,  from  their 
character  or  their  position,  of  view- 
ing it  with  hostile  eyes.  The  Revo- 
lution of  England  was  the  work  of 
the  nation  ;  opposed  by  no  party  at 
all  then  known  to  the  state ;  and  lea- 
ving the  cause  of  James  utterly  with- 
out support,  except  from  his  personal 
adherents,  who  professed  no  public 
principles  of  any  kind,  or  from  those 
nonjuring  bigots,  who,  though  con- 
demning the  king's  conduct,  were  yet 
embarrassed  by  extravagant  notions 
of  a  divine  and  indefeasible  right  in 
kings,  paramount  to  any  considera- 
tions of  national  welfare.  In  one  sole 
feature  have  the  two  revolutions  any 
resemblance, and  letthat  not  be  over- 
looked : — James  II.  was  ruined  by 
popish  counsels  falling  in  with  his 
own  popish  bigotry ;  and  in  whatever 
degree  it  shall  hereafter  appear  that 
Charles  X.  was  actuated  definitively 
by  serious  designs  in  the  spirit  of  the 
late  ordinances,  it  must  be  recollect- 
ed that  his  delusions  are  of  the  same 
origin  :  the  unlimited  influence  of  the 
priesthood,  which  on  other  grounds 
is  sufficiently  suspected,  can  alone 
explain  a  policy  (supposing  that  it 
shall  appear  to  have  been  a.  final  one) 
so  exceedingly  incompatible  with  the 
general  temper  of  the  age.  It  is  a 
known  fact,  that  the  Romish  priests, 
still  adhering  to  the  literature  of  a 
past  era,  expurgated  for  their  private 
use — reading  no  journals  that  would 
set  them  on  the  level  of  the  times  to 
which  they  belong,  and  associating 
chiefly  with  their  own  order,  or  with 
any  other  only  in  the  character  of 
confessors  and  teachers,  are  super- 
annuated in  their  political  creed,  and 
the  spirit  of  their  political  calcula- 
tions, to  an  extent  which  would  not 
be  credible  on  a  less  exclusive  edu- 
cation. Meaning  to  be  the  guardians 
and  buttresses  of  thrones,  yet,  of 
necessity  for  their  own  preservation, 
cherishing  darkness,  and  wilfully  se- 
parating themselves  from  their  age, 
they  have  ruined  two  dynasties  the 
most  splendid  in  the  world. 

With  this  single  exception  for  the 
part  played  by  Popish  influence,  in 


1830  has  no  point  of  affinity  to  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Its  true  all'mities, 
as  we  affirmed  last  month,  are  to  the 
former  Revolution  of  France  herself. 
All  the  appearances,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  fall  in  with  that  \ie\v. 
Take  but  one  instance  :  The  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  quite 
sufficiently  eager  in  the  service  of 
that  power  which  effected  this  demo- 
cratic Revolution,  and  in  attacking 
the  aristocracy.  Yet  so  far  are  this 
house  from  meeting  the  cravings  of 
the  popular  party,  that  a  violent  cabal 
is  now  at  work  to  extort  from  the 
king  their  speedy  dissolution.  Should 
that  succeed,  France  will  then  liave 
a  new  Chamber,  returned  by  a  new 
and  extended  class  of  electors,  and 
under  the  immediate  excitement  <>t 
a  revolutionary  ferment.  The  com- 
position of  this  body,  considering  the 
large  infusion  of  democracy  which 
it  cannot  fail  to  receive  under  the 
new  law  of  election,  will  aggravate 
the  dangers  of  France,  whenever  it 
shall  happen.  But,  at  this  particular 
moment,  a  change  of  that  character 
would  carry  forward  that  perilous 
spirit  of  licentious  legislation,  upon 
which  all  the  prudent  men  of  Paris 
are  sensible  that  it  is  necessary  to 
hang  retarding  weights,  with  an  ac- 
celerated pace.  Coming  at  this  cri- 
sis, a  new  election  would  ensure 
the  return  of  a  House  resembling, 
in  its  ferocity  and  its  destroying  ac- 
tivities, the  old  Convention :  unfor- 
tunately at  some  period,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  come.  Meantime,  what- 
ever may  be  the  issue  of  that  ques- 
tion, clubs  are  forming  of  the  most 
alarming  character,  and  placards  are 
issued  in  a  temper  altogether  incen- 
diary. That  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
society  called  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple, (published  in  the  London  jour- 
nals of  September  1 7  and  1 8,)  speaks 
the  language  of  pure  Jacobinical  fa- 
naticism as  powerfully  as  any  thing 
which  appeared  between  1790  and 
1794. 

But,  if  all  these  dangers  were  past 
or  evaded,  two  will  remain,  of  so 
formidable  a  character,  that  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  legislative  body — no 
forbearance  in  the  people,  or  (which 
is  still  more  improbable)  in  the  or- 
gans of  the  people,  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility redress  them  or  abate  them. 
The  King  is  annihilated,  as  regardi 
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his  functions  in  the  constitution; 
this  is  the  first  evil :  and  the  second 
is,  that  the  army  is  annihilated  as  the 
creature  of  public  authority.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  point 
of  real  power  the  new  King  of  the 
French  has  the  advantage  over  his 
unhappy  predecessor,  Louis  XVI.,  in 
that  most  slippery  of  stations — the 
throne  of  a  republic.  In  one  point, 
he  is  clearly  below  him  —  Louis 
did  not  owe  his  elevation  to  the 
people  :  them  he  had  to  thank  only 
for  the  limitations  of  his  office.  But 
the  present  King,  being  so  memor- 
ably the  creature  of  one  mob,  for  any 
right  that  he  can  plead,  may  be  laid 
aside  at  the  pleasure  of  another.  And 
as  to  power,  separated  from  right,  if, 
in  the  present  temper  of  France,  he 
could  venture  upon  an  appeal  of  that 
kind,  without  an  aristocracy  to 
create  a  system  of  influence  in  his 
behalf,  without  an  army  to  enforce 
his  authority,  what  could  he  effect  ? 
He  remains,  what  no  doubt  fulfils 
the  utmost  intentions  of  his  consti- 
tuents, a  royal  shadow — a  state  phan- 
tom, interfering  by  no  chance  with 
the  reversionary  hopes  (as  they  will 
gradually  evolve)  of  republicanism — 
and,  for  the  present,  a  propitiation 
to  the  potentates  of  Europe,  by  which 
some  of  them  at  least  will  be  duped. 
As  to  the  army,  it  is  singular  to  ob- 
serve with  how  much  blind  exact- 
ness every  thing  has  obeyed  the  pre- 
cedent of  1789,  in  the  relations  of 
this  great  body  to  the  state,  and  also 
in  the  internal  relations  of  its  own 
members.  We  have  recently  heard 
of  the  private  soldiers  in  French  re- 
giments cashiering  their  officers,  and 
olecting  new  ones.  In  1790,  Mr 
Burke  complained  that  "  the  princi- 
ple of  obedience"  had  been  destroyed 
"  in  the  great  essential  critical  link 
between  the  officer  and  the  soldier." 
And  how  ?  Was  it  that  any  change 
in  the  military  code  expressly  au- 
thorized such  perilous  novelties  ? 
Not  exactly  so,  (though,  in  fact,  some 
proposition  of  that  nature  was  at  one 
time  favourably  entertained  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly,)  but  practices 
like  these  followed  constructively 
upon  the  general  doctrines  of  the 
day.  "  The  soldier,"  said  Burke, 
(Reflections  on  the  Revolution,^.  441,) 
"  is  told — he  is  a  citizen,  and  has  the 
rights  of  man  and  citizen.  The  right 
of  a  man,  he  is  told,  is  to  be  his  own 
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governor,  and  to  be  ruled  only  by 
those  to  whom  he  delegates  that 
self-government.  It  is  very  natural 
he  should  think  that  he  ought,  most 
of  all,  to  have  his  choice  where  he  is 
to  yield  the  greatest  degree  of  obe- 
dience. He  will,  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  systematically  do  what 
he  does  at  present  occasionally ;  that 
is,  he  will  exercise  at  least  a  negative 
in  the  choice  of  his  officer.  At  pre- 
sent the  officers  are  known  at  best  to 
be  only  permissive,  and  on  their  good 
behaviour.  In  fact,  there  have  been 
many  instances  in  which  they  have 
been  cashiered  by  their  corps."  But 
were  it  otherwise — had  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  army  remained 
unaffected  by  the  contagion  of  de- 
mocracy, still  the  external  relations 
of  the  soldier  to  the  state  are  vitiated. 
The  same  great  political  philosopher, 
to  whom  every  body  must  feel  their 
reverence  revived  in  these  times,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  prophetic  sa- 

facity  with  which,  so  early  as  in  1 790, 
e  pointed  out  the  inevitable  ter- 
mination of  this  martial  anarchy  in 
the  rise  of  "  some  popular  general," 
who  should  make  himself  "  the 
master  of  the  whole  republic,"  insist- 
ed at  that  time  upon  the  unusual  ne- 
cessity which  had  arisen  to  the  civil 
power  for  the  service  of  an  army  in 
supporting  its  authority.  And  why '( 
Because  the  doctrines  then  promul- 
gated, certainly  not  more  so  than  at 
this  moment,  had  "  industriously  de- 
stroyed all  the  prejudices  and  opi- 
nions, and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the 
instincts,whichsupportgovernment." 
In  this  extinction  of  moral  force,  no 
substitute  remained  but  the  physical 
force  of  armies.  Yet  again,  by  a 
perverse  necessity  of  their  own  crea- 
tion, the  governing  power  of  France 
had  corrupted  this  instrument  in 
those  days  :  and  that  through  a  doc- 
trine circulated  with  much  less  em- 
phasis than  at  present.  "  You  must 
rule,"  said  Burke,  "  by  an  army ;  and 
you  have  infused  into  that  army 
principles,  which,  after  a  time,  must 
disable  you  in  the  use  you  resolve  to 
make  of  it.  The  king  is  to  call  out 
troops  to  act  against  his  people, 
when  the  world  has  been  told,  and  the 
assertion  is  still  ringing  in  our  ears, 
that  troops  ought  not  to  fire  on 
citizens." 

These  evils  were  remedied  in  the 
progress  of  that  r«volutign  by  foreign 
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Avar;  they  could  have  been  reme- 
died by  no  other.  It  is  a  prevail- 
ing notion,  and  in  I'act  it  lias  tended 
unduly  to  depreciate  the  authority 
of  Mr'Burke  and  of  Mr  Pitt,  that  the 
French  republic  was  in  fact  forced 
into  the  developementof  her  strength 
by  tin-  menaces  and  the  assaults  of 
her  royal  enemies;  that  the  mere 
necessities  of  self-defence  gradually 
drew  her  forward  into  her  tremen- 
dous system  of  aggression.  But  this, 
though  wearing  a"  show  of  truth  as 
to  the  letter,  is  false  substantially. 
For,  not  to  mention  the  previous  ag- 
gression of  her  revolutionary  over- 
tures and  solicitations,  that  diplo- 
macy of  sedition  and  revolt  which 
-lie  maintained  in  all  countries,  it  is 
certain  that  the  intrinsic  evils  in  the 
composition  of  her  army,  and  its  real 
inefficiency  for  any  of  the  applica- 
tions by  which  the  shattered  autho- 
rity of  government  sought  to  supply 
its  own  weakness,  admitted  of  no 
cure  but  by  plunging  it  into  active 
service  against  a  real  enemy.  A  sol- 
dier, perfectly  inefficient  in  his  pro- 
per character,  might  be  fatally  effi- 
cient as  an  armed  citizen  supporting 
the  sedition  of  the  burgher  by  his 
own  insubordination.  The  same  evil 
recurring  in  these  times,  and  from 
the  very  same  cause,  can  be  met  only 
by  the  same  remedy.  War,  how- 
ever, if  it  is  in  her  own  choice  to 
evade  it,  doubtless  France  will  de- 
cline at  this  moment;  because,  under 
the  circumstances  of  her  present  po- 
sition, any  war  would  assume  a  cha- 
racter which  would  be  likely  to  at- 
tract a  general  alliance  of  crowned 
heads ;  it  would  be  too  obviously  a 
struggle  between  Jacobinism  and  the 
thrones  of  Christendom.  France, 
therefore,  will  wait,  if  she  is  permit- 
ted, until  the  critical  era  is  past  over 
for  giving  a  character  to  the  war  so 
dangerous  to  her  views;  she  will 
seek  for  a  quarrel  upon  other  grounds, 
such  as  will  permit  her  to  pick  her 
enemy.  But  the  state  of  a  bellige- 
rent, as  soon  as  she  can  attain  it 
upon  a  colour  of  less  ominous  pre- 
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5,  she  is  in  a  moral  necessity  of 
courtinir;  in  that  way  only  will  she 
find  it  possible  to  re-bapti/e  her  now 
civic  soldiery  into  their  old  and  in- 
dispensable relations  to  the  state. 

War,  indeed,  is  now  possible  upon 
other  grounds,  growing,  however, 
immediately  from  the  same;  and 
some  of  them  are  such  as  may  almost 
compel  England,  however  crippled 
by  her  financial  condition,*  to  move 
in  that  direction  according  to  the 
poor  ability  that  remains  to  her. 
She  is  bound  by  treaty  to  the  Nether- 
lands ;  she  paid,  and  with  a  pro- 
fusion wholly  uncalled  for,  the  cost 
of  establishing  the  barrier  fortresses. 
Even  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ridi- 
culously as  he  has  neglected  our  fo- 
reign policy,  understands  their  value; 
for  he  has  received,  we  belie\e,  a 
considerable  sum  for  express  tours 
of  inspection,  to  provide  against  any 
chance  of  their  being  neglected.  H« 
cannot  look  on  with  indifference,  and 
suffer  the  present  monstrous  revolu- 
tion in  Brussels,  Liege,  Louvain,  &c. 
to  take  its  course.  Nor,  if  he  should 
fail  in  his  duty,  will  the  marriage 
ties  of  Russia  and  Prussia  suffer  them 
to  be  quiescent.  Besides,  that  this 
revolution,  under  the  most  puerile 
mimicry  of  that  in  Paris,  is  really 
without  a  pretext :  grievances  there 
were  none ;  and  when  asked  what 
they  wanted  at  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  tumults,  the  citizens,  thrown  sud- 
denly upon  a  perplexing  question, 
as  yet  unconsidered  and  "  prema- 
ture," replied,  after  a  long  pause, — 
"  Justice  !"  as  though  any  special  act 
of  oppression  could  have  wanted  a 
special  name.  The  simple  truth  is, 
that,  being  Papists,  whilst  the  seven 
United  Provinces  happened  to  be 
Protestants,  the  universal  distinction 
which  holds  between  the  reformed 
churches  and  the  idolatrous  church 
of  Rome,  is  conspicuously  illustrated 
in  this  case.  The  Dutch  are  thriving 
and  enterprising — the  Belgians  re- 
trograde; the  Dutch  enlightened — 
the  Belgians  bigoted  and  ignorant. 
Hence  the  impartiality  of  the  Court, 


'  A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Post,  though  arguing,  some  weeks  Itack,  with 
considerable  ingenuity,  for  the  probability  of  war,  yet  forgets  himself  so  fnr  as  to  «-:iy, 
"  It  IB  inferred  naturally  enough  that  the  Powers  of  the  Continent  cannot  go  to  wnr 
while  the  purse-strings  of  England  are  closed."  But  this  policy,  beside  that  it  is 
impossible,  in  superannuated ;  already  in  the  last  great  and  ever-memorable  cofllitinn, 
the  subsidizing  system  was  abandoned. 
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which  confessedly  had  no  prejudice 
to  the  Belgians,  and  was  open  to  any 
merit  they  could  bring  forward,  did 
but  the  more  conspicuously  proclaim 
the  Dutch  superiority.  Real  injustice 
would  secretly  have  delighted  the 
Belgians,  since,  in  that  case,  they 
might  have  charged  upon  the  hostility 
of  the  government  what,  as  things 
are,  too  flagrantly  expresses  the  low 
condition  of  Belgic  intellect :  a  con- 
dition which  is  entirely  due  to  Po- 
pery. 

The  many  other  disturbances  in 
Germany,  which  last  month  we 
pointed  out  as  inevitable — those,  for 
example,  in  the  Prussian  city  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  territory  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  of 
Brunswick,  and,  above  all,  in  various 
cities  of  Saxony — will  excite  a  fear- 
ful sympathy  in  the  Cabinets  of  Ber- 
lin and  Vienna.  And  if,  in  any  of 
these  instances,  especially  on  behalf 
of  Belgium,  the  vanity  of  France 
should  for  one  moment  seduce  her 
from  her  commanding  interest  of 
neutrality — such  a  movement  would 
infallibly  determine  all  the  power- 
ful courts  of  the  Continent  to  active 
hostilities.  The  state  of  Piedmont 
will  immediately  call  down  an  over- 
whelming Austrian  force  into  the 
North  of  Italy.  And,  in  that  posi- 
tion, a  trifle  may  light  up  war  with 
France,  whose  powerful  motives  to 
peace  may  easily  give  way  to  the 
irritability  of  republicanism,  and  the 
vivacity  of  the  national  tempera- 
ment. 

For  England,  if  it  were  otherwise 
possible  by  her  finances,  and  accept- 
able to  her  Cabinet,  war  would  at  this 
time,  we  are  satisfied,  be  resolutely 
negatived  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 
What  is  shewy  and  flattering  in  the 
condition  of  France  is  obvious  to 
the  popular  feeling ;  what  is  mena- 
cing, and  points  with  terrific  solemn- 
ity to  ourselves  and  the  disease  in 
'our  vitals,  is  a  little  in  the  rear,  and 
withdrawn  from  the  notice  of  the  in- 
considerate. Never  yet  was  any  na- 
tion in  the  condition  of  England; 
her  whole  constitution  of  political 
power,  as  it  exists  both  in  church 
and  state,  being  the  object  of  pro- 
found hatred  from  all  classes  below 
the  gentry,  and  of  long — earnest — 
and  systematic  hostility  from  the 
press.  Even  against  British  property 
in  various  modes,  there  exists  an  or- 


ganized conspiracy— against  the  pro- 
perty of  the  West  Indians — against 
the  property  of  the  fundholders,  and, 
finally,  against  the  property  of  the 
church.  But  above  all,  the  great  and 
paramount  conspiracy  lies  against  the 
guardian   of  all   our  property  and 
rights — the  aristocracy  of  the  land — 
the  accumulation  of  landed  property 
upon  which  that  order  is  built,  and 
the  primal  safeguard  both  of  the  pro- 
perty and  the  order — the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture.    So  long  as  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  church  subsist,  so  long 
England  will  retain  her  place  amongst 
nations.    But  if  a  breach  is  made  in 
either,  upon  those  principles  of  wick- 
ed and  desolating  spoliation,  which 
are  now  listened  to  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  and  by  a  far  different 
class  from  thatwhich  would  have  lent 
them  any  countenance  thirty  years 
ago,  all  is  lost ;  and  we  are  thence- 
forth at  the  mercy  of  a  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  a  frenzy  of  democracy, 
more  powerful,  if  once  unchained,  in 
this  country  even  than  in  France.  If 
the  indirect  influence  of  the  aristo- 
cracy upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  means   of   the   close  boroughs, 
were  once  destroyed,  the  one  sole 
equipoise  is  gone  by  which  at  present 
we  make  head  against  the  democratic 
forces  of  the  great  commercial  dis- . 
tricts.    Left  to  themselves,  the  ma- 
nufacturing body  and  half-educated 
tradesmen  would  act,  all  England 
through,  as  Yorkshire  has  lately  act- 
ed, in  one  conspicuous  instance.  Yet, 
with  these  tendencies  in  the  people, 
who  are  every  day  rising  in  that  half 
knowledge  which  is  of  no  avail,  ex- 
cept for  evil,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
that  the  weak  Cabinets  we  have  lately 
seen,  are  more  and  more  co-operating. 
It  is   now  rumoured,  that  reforms 
in  Parliament,  of  a  character  which, 
if  they  do  not  even  greatly  strength- 
en the  popular  cause,  will  counte- 
nance the  worst  plans  of  that  kind, 
are  likely  to  be  proposed  in  the  next 
Session  by  the  ministers  themselves. 
This  cannot  surprise  us :  since  we 
know  already,  by  the  Catholic  Bill, 
that  no  sacrifices  of  the  Constitution 
would  be  scrupled  if  they  gave  one 
chance  more  for  any  personal  ob- 
ject.    These  ministers  will  not,  per- 
haps, long  afflict  us.    But  it  is  a  sad 
consideration  for  us   all,  that  with 
every  reason  to  anticipate  a  rather 
long  minority,  and  a  female  reign, 
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naturally  full  of  faction  and  change, 
coinciding  also,  too  probably,  with 
times  of  general  confusion  for  Eu- 
rope,— we  have  no  man  now  before 
the  public,  who  is  pointed  out  by  his 
rank,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  com- 
mand i  nt;  powers,  as  a  minister  match- 
ed with  the  times. 

All  the  evils  which  beset  us  are 
aggravated  by  the  closeness  of  our 
present  connexion  with  France,  and 
tin-  irreligious  character  of  the  age. 
In  the  former  revolution,  there  was 
nothing  in  this  country  which  lent 
force  to  the  contagion  of  its  evil,  and 
we  were  soon  separated  from  its 
communion  by  war.  At  present,  war 
is  for  us  almost  impossible,  and  the 
temper  and  principles  of  the  country 
are  dangerously  altered.  Perhaps 
England  is  not  more  immoral  than  in 
1790:  but  politically  it  is  brought 
much  nearer  to  the  temper  of  pre- 
sumptuous revolution ;  and  the  reli- 
gious principles  and  the  religious 
heart  of  the  country  are  sapped,  in  a 
degree  which  renders  it  probable  that 
we  shall  be  delivered  up  to  a  spirit 
of  eminent  delusion,  until  great  ca- 
lamities and  national  humiliation  fit 
us  for  being  reclaimed.  Lord  Wilton, 
at  the  late  Manchester  dinner,  rea- 
sonably complained  of  the  hatred 
which  prevails  to  the  aristocracy.  It 
is  through  that  quarter  that  the 
French  Revolution  will  appear  to  have 
given  us  our  most  searching  wound. 
Previously  to  that  event,  (by  causes 
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which  it  would  require  a  separate 
essay  to  unfold,  but  chiefly  by  the 
systematic  assaults  of  the  metropo- 
litan press, )  that  order  had  been  con- 
tinually IOMIILT  ground;  and  a  body 
of  malignant  Jacobinism  had  been  at- 
tracted to  every  aspect  under  which 
it  connects  it-elf  with  the  public 
service.  And  now,  when  many  chan- 
nels of  communication  have  been 
opened,  and  a  regular  connexion  and 
sympathy  proclaimed  for  the  first 
time  with  a  great  country  which  glo- 
ries in  having  destroyed  the  few  and 
weak  influences  of  her  aristocracy  that 
yet  survived,  there  is  every  chance 
that  a  continued  irritation  will  be  sup- 
plied to  our  worst  political  infirmi- 
ty. We  of  this  journal  love  liberty 
with  truth  and  simplicity :  and  had 
we  seen  any  prospect  of  service  to 
that  great  cause  in  the  French  Re- 
volution, we  should  have  been  among 
the  first  to  hail  it  with  gratitude. 
But  in  the  destruction  of  those  bul- 
warks which  stand  between  us  all 
and  democratic  frenzy,  we  saw  no 
ground  for  congratulation  to  any 
party.  In  every  quarter  of  the  ho- 
rizon we  descry  little  else  than  clouds 
and  storm ;  we  see  the  certainty  of 
troubled  times,  and  infinite  confu- 
sions; manifold  strife  and  disunion, 
with  little  final  gain;  and  a  long 
course  of  national  chastisements  and 
humiliations  too  probably  at  hand, 
both  to  the  French  and  to  ourselves. 


IT  is  stated  in  the  note,  p.  548  of  our  last  Number,  that  the  "  D.  de  Berri 
left  two  children,  the  eldest  a  son."  We  find,  however,  that  this  is  a  mis- 
take, and  that  the  eldest  was  a  daughter — Mademoiselle ;  the  younger  was 
the  D.  de  Bourdeaux,  &po$thumovs  child,  and  of  course  the  youngest. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE,  a  brilliant 
diplomatist,  and  practically  acquaint- 
ed with  his  own  age,  expressed,  upon 
one  occasion,  his  sense  of  the  import- 
ance which  belonged  to  a  particular 
year  by  a  striking  figure  : — transfer- 
ring to  time  an  attribute  of  space,  he 
described  that  year  as  the  summit  of 
a  physical  elevation,  from  which  the 
many  currents  took  their  rise  that 
afterwards  were  likely  to  swell  into 
mighty  rivers,  and  from  which,  there- 
fore, the  entire  prospect  of  many 
generations  to  come  could,  in  some 
sense,  be  commanded.  We  ourselves 
are  in  such  a  year.  This,  if  any  ever 
was,  is  a  year  of  boundless  change 
and  preparation  for  change,  in  which 
every  crown  has  waned,  and  a  sha- 
dow of  coming  evil  has  settled  upon 
all  thrones.  At  one  time  we  had 
resolved  to  keep  a  journal,  register- 
ing the  different  districts  of  Europe 
according  to  the  order  of  succession 
in  which  the  political  storm  swept 
over  them,  and  noticing  the  most 
striking  forms  which  it  assumed,  and 
the  stages  through  which  it  travelled. 
This  has  now  ceased  to  be  possible; 
attention  could  not  be  commanded  to 
the  long  catalogue  of  convulsions  and 
insurrectionary  movements.  The 
question  is  no  longer — which  are  the 
lands  that  have  yielded  to  the  conta- 
gion of  the  times ;  but  where — in 
what  secret  corner  of  Europe,  are 
those  which  have  resisted  it  ?  Chris- 
tendom, from  north  to  south — east 
and  west — is  now  mastered  by  the 
frenzy  of  revolution :  some  countries 
are  reaping  the  perfect  harvest  of 
ancient  Jacobinical  training :  some 
have  been  manured  plentifully  for  ap- 
proaching opportunities  by  the  emis- 
saries of  t-ecret  societies,  in  many  h> 
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stances,  in  all  by  immediate  sympathy 
with  the  prosperous  insurrections  of 
neighbouring  states :  the  press,  every- 
where expanding  into  a  more  tre- 
mendous organization,  and  being 
everywhere  governed  chiefly  by  the 
aspiring  and  the  needy,  co-operates 
with  ferocious  energy  :  the  prestige 
of  regular  armies,  under  merciful 
commanders,  in  conflict  with  great 
cities,  is  finally  dissolved :  with  the 
forms  of  Titans,  rising  up  from  the 
earth  against  the  potentates  of  the 
civilized  world,  their  ancient  wea- 
pons are  slipping  from  their  falter- 
ing grasp  :  old  things  are  passed 
away,  and  the  spirit  of  desolating 
change  is  unchained  through  every 
Christian  land — never  more  to  be 
sealed  up  in  slumber  and  repose,  un- 
til, after  infinite  havoc,  mere  exhaus- 
tion shall  have  performed  the  Avork 
of  civil  prudence,  or  strong  military 
despotisms  shall  have  again  locked 
up  the  tumultuous  agitations  of  the 
capital  cities  throughout  Europe  into 
the  silence  of  universal  prisons. 

It  is  not  true  that  men  are  disposed 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their 
own  times.  Their  tendency  is  in  the 
other  direction,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  they  undervalue  the  great 
men  who  are  contemporary  with 
themselves,  and  owe  nothing  to  the 
elevating  power  of  abstraction  which 
belongs  to  remote  distance.  We  feel, 
upon  many  grounds,  that  we  are  jus- 
tified in  ascribing  to  this  present  year 
the  dignity  of  an  era  far  more  im- 
portant even  than  that  of  1 788.  That 
was  but  the  beginning  of  woes.  A 
few  words  of  explanation  on  this 
point  will  serve  also  to  set  us  right 
on  another,  which  has  drawn  upon  us 
some  reproach.  Several  critics,  who 
3  A 
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were  otherwise  friendly  to  our  views,  ready ;  but  the  soil  was  not  then  pre- 
have  taxed  us  with  injustice  to  Mi- 
Pitt,  in  the  strictures  we  hazarded 
upon  his  policy  at  the  epoch  of  1793. 
\Ve  had  ventured  to  suppose  that 
perhaps  he  was  too  severe  in  the 
inea-ure>  which  he  took  for  strug- 

'  gling  with  jacobinism,  and  vigorous 
beyond  the  occasion.  In  this  we  may 
have  been  wrong ;  but  let  the  extent 
of  our  objection  be  fully  understood ; 
—Mr  Pitt's  policy,  as  the  appropriate 
Instrument  for  dealing  with  the  Jaco- 
binical mania,  we  approve.  It  is  with 
respect  to  the  time  and  occasion  which 
called  for  it  that,  with  the  hesitation 
due  to  so  great  a  man,  we  find  our- 
selves compelled  to  dissent  Viewed 
simply  in  and  for  iteelf,  the  power  of 
jacobinism  was  an  awful  one  during 
and  after  the  reign  of  terror  in  France. 
But,  if  we  turned  our  eyes  to  the 
temper  and  preparation  of  the  reci- 
pients throughout  Europe,  it  was  not 
awful.  There  is,  indeed,  a  native 
jacobinism  lurking  in  all  human 
hearts, — a  hatred,  in  the  abstract,  to 
authority  seated  in  weak  human  ad- 
ministrators, and  a  wish  to  see  the 
distinctions  of  merit,  originally  cre- 
ated by  nature,  supplanting  those 
which  are  created  by  law  and  arbi- 
trary institutions.  This  jacobinism 
has  manifested  itself  largely  on  many 
great  occasions  of  modern  history; 
in  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade  and 
Ball,  in  the  Jacquerie,  in  the  ferocious 
tumults  of  the  German  peasantry  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  in  the 
English  Levellers  of  the  age  of  Crom- 
well, &c.  &c. ;  and  at  no  era  could 
it  have  been  appealed  to  wholly  with- 
out effect.  So  far,  therefore,  the  ja- 
cobins of  1798  had  an  inert  ally  in 
the  heart  of  poor  men  of  every  na- 
tion. But  at  that  time  it  had  not 
been  extensively  excited  or  cultiva- 
ted, nor  for  any  long  period  :  and  in 
very  many  it  was  held  in  a  state  of 
neutrality  by  opposite  prejudices  of 
ancient  growth,  and  in  some  by  moral 
or  religious  principles.  Even  where 
these  had  no  influence,  prudential 

'  ones  supplied  their  place,  by  suggest- 
ing to  each  individual,  that,  without 
distinguished  personal  merit,  he  had 
little  chance  of  benefiting  much  by 
a  revolution,  and  that  with  such  dis- 
tinctions his  chance  was  a  good  one 
for  at  least  an  equal  success  in  paths 
countenanced  by  the  exi-ting  Mate  of 
things.  The  plants,  therefore,  were 


pared  to  receive  them.  Now,  in 
all  this  is  changed ;  Europe  is 
•badoired,  a*  by  some  great  llercy- 
niaii  fore-t,  with  a  rank  growth  of 
anti-social  desires  and  disorganizing 
principles.  Forty  yearn  have  been 
sufficient  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
poor  and  illiterate  for  cheerful  co- 
operation with  any  mode  of  civil 
revolution.  The  wars  which  LMCU- 
out  of  the  first  French  revolution, 
have  impoverished  all  Europe.  In  thi* 
country,  above  all,  the  legacy  which 
these  wars  bequeathed  to  us  now 
presses  with  such  overbearing  weight 
upon  the  nation,  that  every  man — 
the  meanest,  poorest,  humblest — is 
aware,  notwithstanding  the  very  small 
proportion  in  which  the  working 
classes  do  really  contribute  to  the  re- 
venue, that  the  abolition  of  the  nation- 
al debt,  or  even  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  upon  it  by  one  half,  would 
instantaneously  improve  his  condition 
by  lightening  essentially  the  burden 
upon  those  above  him.  Here  then, 
if  there  were  no  other,  is  a  definite 
temptation  to  innovating  schemes,  a 
bounty  upon  insurrection,  which  can- 
not be  gaineaid  by  the  wisest  and 
most  moderate  among  us.  And  for 
the  ten  thousand  chimerical  boons 
held  out  by  the  Jacobinical  tempters, 
if  they  stand  no  better  final  chance  of 
being  realised  in  this  year  than  they 
did  in  1793,  yet  how  widely  dill'used 
— as  compared  with  that  era—are  the 
plausible  and  specious  grounds  upon 
which  the  tempters  build  at  present! 
In  short,  at  the  dawn  of  the  first 
French  revolution,  whatever  acti\  ity 
was  put  forth  in  bringing  all  neigh- 
bouring countries  within  the  circle 
of  revolutionary  intrigues,  it  found 
no  other  ally  than  that  spirit  of  dis- 
content which  is  coeval  with  the  hu- 
man mind — which  has  existed  under 
every  form  of  government  alike,  and 
will  continue  for  ever  to  threaten  the 
very  best.  On  the  other  hand,  at  pre- 
sent (HO  infinite  is  the  change!,)  every 
individual  understanding  amongst 
the  most  ignorant  and  excitable  clasn- 
es,  the  classes  who  think  that  they 
have  nothing  at  all  to  lose,  has  been 
brought  under  captivity  to  argu- 
ments, specifically  adapted  to  their 
weakness  and  guilty  wishes,  in  favour 
of  designs  which  were  previously  but 
too  attractive  to  their  mindx.  In  1  7!):J, 
Jacobinism  relied  upon  man  with  hi« 
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natural  infirmities :  in  1830,  it  relies 
upon  man  trained  and  disciplined  to 
discern  an  interest  in  pursuing  their 
suggestions. 

Hence,  upon  comparing  the  two 
epochs,  we  were  disposed  to  doubt 
the  necessity  of  a  policy  so  rigorous 
as  Mr  Pitt's,  in  a  condition  of  dan- 
ger so  eminently  inferior  to  the 
present  The  whole  is  a  question  of 
degree :  but  it  is  evident  at  least  that, 
if  Mr  Pitt's  measures  of  restraint 
were  necessary  in  his  time — afortiori, 
and  ten  thousand  times  over,  they  are 
necessaryin  ours — the  very  time  when 
no  such  measures,  no  measures  in 
that  direction  of  any  degree  or  qua- 
lity whatsoever,  will  be  attempted  or 
would  be  tolerated;  when  there  is 
neither  courage  in  our  rulers  to  try 
the  experiment,  nor  temper  in  the 
people  to  endure  it.  For  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  our  age,  that 
the  enormous  growth  of  those  very 
principles  of  disaffection  to  the  state, 
which  so  forcibly  call  for  the  resump- 
tion of  Mr  Pitt's  policy,  does  of  itself 
almost  preclude  the  most  timid  imi-, 
tation  of  it, — even  though  William 
Pitt  and  Harry  Dundas  should  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  could  evoke  to 
their  assistance,  from  the  shades  of 
time,  that  same  Parliament  who  vi- 
gorously seconded  their  efforts ;  that 
Parliament  who  drove  Charles  Fox, 
the  trueDemosthenes  of  England,  sim- 
ply because  he  philippized,  and  either 
did  not  or  would  not  see  the  dangers 
of  the  crisis,  into  the  necessity  of  an 
abject  secession.  But,  alas  !  for  our 
Parliaments, — they  now  assemble 
with  a  sort  of  halter  about  their  necks. 
They  are  felt,  and  they  feel  them- 
selves, to  exist  in  some  measure  upon 
sufferance  and  good  behaviour.  They 
are  too  much  threatened,  to  venture 
upon  threatening  ;  too  much  them- 
selves a  mark  for  the  experiments  of 
licentious  innovation  in  the  one  ex- 
treme, to  hazard  experiments  of  vi- 
gour in  the  other.  Then  for  the  Mi- 
nister who  should  represent  William 
Pitt,  where  is  he  ?  Is  it  the  old  wi- 
thered pantaloon,  who  now  presides 
at  the  Treasury  Board  ?  Is  that  the 
man  who  should  wield  the  weapons, 
or  launch  the  thunderbolts,  of  Pitt  ? 
la  he  a  likely  person  to  shake  the  Se- 
"  • 


nate,  or  put  his  hook  in  the  nostrils 
of  leviathan  ?  Call  him  up  as  he  was 
when  fresh  and  buoyant  with  exult- 
ation from  that  energetic  act  of  sweep- 
ing five  thousand  vagrant  wretches 
into  the  waters  of  the  Malpurba,* 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  the 
one  paramount  qualification  for  a 
minister  who  would  emulate  Mr  Pitt, 
were  ablood-stained  hand  and  vigour 
beyond  the  law,  that  might  be  plead- 
ed in  those  days  by  him  who  now 
leads  the  councils  of  England.  But 
those  days  are  gone  by  for  thirty 
years.  Or,  if  mere  treachery  to  the 
constitution  were  a  sufficient  title  for 
administering  our  government,  that 
he  has  to  shew  of  a  very  recent  date. 
But  alas !  treachery  of  that  sort  could 
at  no  time  have  won  any  man  but  Mr 
O'Connell ;  and  now  it  will  no  longer 
purchase  a  smooth  word  from  him. 

With  enemies  so  mighty  to  face, 
with  no  better  leaders  to  face  them, 
the  English  cabinet  of  this  day,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Mr  Pitt,  may 
be  valued  as  children  compared 
with  men  ;  and  the  subalterns  of  the 
cabinet  are  confessedly  even  more 
deficient  in  the  qualities  for  con- 
fronting a  great  crisis — if  that  is  pos- 
sible— than  their  miserable  leaders. 
Yet,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  na- 
ture of  this  crisis,  and  ask  ourselves 
to  what  it  tends,  we  feel  the  impera- 
tive call  which  it  makes  for  Mi- 
Pitt's  policy ;  and  that,  comparative- 
ly speaking  at  least,  that  policy  was 
premature — being  adapted,  by  its  vi- 
gour, to  a  scale  of  dangers  by  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  than  that  which 
did,  in  fact,  pf  oduce  it.  It  was  adapt- 
ed to  the  kind  of  evil  which  Mr  Pitt 
contemplated,  but  not,  in  our  opi- 
nion, to  the  degree.  That  degree  is 
now  developed  and  matured ;  it  will 
be  met  by  a  system  in  the  order  of 
means  natural  and  appropriate  to 
those  "  sons  of  the  feeble"  who  now 
sit  in  the  seat  of  Mr  Pitt.  The  simple 
truth  is,  that,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Prince  Metternich,  there  is 
not  one  statesman  of  this  day  in  Eu- 
rope, on  a  level  with  the  times  and 
the  emergency  of  1830. 

Hence  arose  that  opinion  of  ours 
upon  Mr  Pitt,  which  has  provoked 
the  censure  of  some  amongst  our 

______ 


*   See  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  own  account  of  this  memorable  transaction  in 
third  volume  of  Sir  Thomas  Menro'a  Correspondence. 


ii  ni<!-.  Assuri-tlly  those  are  \\nmtr, 
who  suppose  us  to  feel  any  thing 
nhort  of  the  highest  admiration  for 
that  great  man.  And,  indeed,  the 
very  terms  of  our  strictures,  and  the 
regret  which  we  expressed,  that  his 
energy  had  not  been  reserved  to  our 
own  times,  sufficiently  imply  that 
we  thought  his  system  the  sole  ade- 
quate engine  for  measuring  forces 
•with  jacobinism  ;  although  it  is  true 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
immature  development  of  jacobin- 
ism in  his  day,  we  were  disposed  to 
think  his  vigour  beyond  the  occa- 
sion. In  this,  we  repeat  that  we  are 
willing  to  believe  ourselves  wrong ; 
and  doubtless  it  is  true,  that  if,  in 
Great  Britain,  the  whole  population 
in  every  rank  was  untainted  and 
sound,  in  Ireland  it.  was  not  so : 
there,  from  the  very  highest,  the  pre- 
mier house  of  the  peerage,  down  to 
the  very  lowest,  a  general  disaffec- 
tion to  the  English  government  pre- 
vailed. It  is  possible  that  we  did 
not  sufficiently  allow  for  Mr  Pitt's 
difficulties.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  in  any  thing  we  underrated  the 
political  evils  of  his  day,  undeniably 
we  do  not  overrate  those  of  our  own. 
Look  at  the  face  of  Europe,  look  at 
England,  and  now — when  one  of  the 
capital  mounds  which  protected  us 
all  from  the  inundation  of  levelling 
principles,  has  given  way  to  popular 
violence,  in  the  sudden  overthrow 
and  virtual  abolition  of  royalty  in 
France — let  us  calculate  what  we 
have  to  expect  from  this  day  for- 
ward. How  many  millions  of  hu- 
man hearts,  what  a  long  line  of 
princes  and  nations,  have  had  rea- 
sons for  rueful  sympathy  with  the 
first  French  revolution!  But  it  will 
easily  appear,  that  we  have  not  ex- 
aggerated in  pronouncing  the  pre- 
sent a  far  more  important  era  ;  and 
that  to  the  events  of  July  ls:;n,  will 
be  traced  up  hereafter  the  woes  and 
political  sufferings  of  all  European 
nations.  This  epoch  will  furnish  a 
date  for  future  times,  more  memora- 
ble than  the  crusades,  the  coloniza- 
tion of  a  new  world,  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  any  of  those  mighty  events 
which  have  thrown  society  into  new 
moulds,  or  given  a  new  impulse  and 
direction  to  the  activity  of  nations. 

Let  us  beirin  our  survey  by  a  few 
hints  on  poiuta  in  close  couuexion 
with  our  subject,  but  likely  to  be  over- 


looked — on  France,  iu  her  relations 
to  the  rest  of  Kui-ope  ;  on  the  pecu- 
liar Statistic-  of  modern  nation*,  a- 
an'ected  by  commerce  and  debts  ; 
ami,  finally,  on  the  Press,  its  actual 
and  its  possible  extent  of  influence. 
France,  speaking  of  her  morally, 
is  more  emphatically  central  to  Eu- 
rope, than  ever  before  any  nation 
has  been  to  other  nations  not  fede- 
rally connected  in  the  same  political 
system.  A  celebrated  continental  phi- 
losopher wrote  an  essay  expressly  in- 
sisting upon  the  stupendous  int. n  -t 
manifested  by  all  Christendom  in  re- 
volutionary France  as  a  not  el  pheno- 
menon in  the  history  of  man,  honoiu  - 
able,aud  iu  the  highest  sense  hopeful, 
and  of  triumphant  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture advancement  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. His  reason  for  viewing  it  in  this 
light  was,  that  to  him  it  proclaimed  a 
disinterested  sympathy  with  man aB  a 
moral  being,  and  on  purely  moral 
grounds.  As  to  the  interpretation  of 
this  universal  and  violent  sympathy, 
we  differ  with  the  foreign  philoso- 
pher. We  conceive  that  it  arises  out 
of  the  general  diffusion  of  the  French 
language,  which  (however  poor  for 
higher  purposes)  furnishes  the  great- 
est possible  variety  of  expressions  for 
those  distinctions  which  are  likely  to 
occur  in  colloquial  intercourse;  se- 
condly, out  of  the  popular  cast  of  the 
French  prose  literature;  and  thirdly, 
outof  the  dramatic  interest  and  showy 
character  of  the  French  history  for 
the  three  last  centuries,  diffused  by 
the  long  scries  of  French  private  me- 
moirs. Other  causes  co-operate ;  and 
none  of  them,  we  believe,  so  honour- 
able to  the  feelings  of  Europe  as  the 
philosopher  in  question  imagined. 
But  whatever  be  the  key  to  this  catho- 
lic sympathy  with  France,  and  her 
concerns,  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that 
such  a  sympathy  does  exist,  ami  in 
the  liveliest  form ;  every  note  of  na- 
tional feeling  in  France,  joyful  or 
sorrowful,  is  immediately  reverbera- 
ted from  the  remotest  quart  > 
Europe.  Hence  arises  an  advantage 
of  position  for  the  c\peiin;ent>  of 
the  modern  jacobins  and  innovators, 
greater  than  could  be  compensated 
to  them  by  any  other  benefit  whatso- 
ever, iu  a  different  laud.  Even  a  much 
greater  success  elsewhere  would 
operate  far  less  iu  their  favour,  and 
!.••-  powerfully  forward  .tU*dr  llual 
objects.  Jn  this  respec*,,  it  way -be 
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laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  politics, 
familiarly  known  to  all  the  disorga- 
nizers  of  social  institutions  as  they 
now  exist  in  Europe,  that  France 
bears  to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  a 
relation  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
heart  in  the  animal  system ;  and  that 
every  important  blow  struck,  is  pro- 
pagated to  the  very  outposts  and  ex- 
tremities of  civilisation  with  incom- 
parably more  certainty,  velocity,  and 
effect  from  Paris,  than  it  could  be 
from  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 
England,  it  is  true,  is  contemplated 
with  more  admiration,  more  awe, 
more  uniform  respect.  But  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  Englishmen, 
the  reserve,  misconstrued  into  hau- 
teur,the  chilling  dignity,  the  uniform 
jealousy  of  personal  contamination 
from  too  familiar  intercourse  with 
people  whose  pretensions  are  not  dis- 
tinctly appraised ;  all  this  has  given 
to  the  English  character  an  unami- 
able  and  repulsive  air  with  those 
who  know  us  superficially:  whilst  the 
insular  position  of  England,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  her  connexion  with 
continental  politics,  depending  (as  it 
does)  upon  the  humour  of  a  Minister, 
or  the  financial  views  of  a  House  of 
Commons,  makes  it  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity that  England  should  be  less 
uniformly  included  in  the  views  of 
continental  schemes  of  revolution. 
But  the  French  affability — their  cour- 
tesy to  strangers,  and  gaiety  of  de- 
meanour, universally  recommend 
them,  where  nothing  occurs  pecu- 
liarly to  search  or  probe  their  prin- 
ciples ;  whilst  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  detaching  France  for  a  single 
instant  from  the  continental  system, 
concurs,  with  the  other  causes  we 
have  mentioned,topoint  the  eyes  of  al  1 
Europe  with  intense  interest  to  every 
movement  of  this  showy  nation. 
Hence,  in  a  degree  unknown  to  the 
world  at  any  former  period,  the  po- 
litical revolutionists  of  our  times 
have  a  fulcrum  in  the  very  name  of 
Pari?,  for  supporting  the  machinery 
of  those  enormous  levers,  by  which 
they  operate  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 


And  we  repeat,  that,  by  means  of 
this  European  sympathy  with  France, 
all  political  impressions  are  propa- 
gated, unimpaired  and  unbroken,  in 
a  way  which  binds  the  entire  conti- 
nent into  one  household,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  achieved  by  the 
most  perfect  mechanic  agency  of  the 
Press,  taken  singly.  Meantime, 

Secondly,  this  also  is  necessary  as 
a  concurring  instrument;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, the  Press  has  advanced, 
and  is,  by  determinate  movements, 
advancing,  to  the  rank  of  a  perfect 
ally.  We  go  back  fondly  to  the  sera 
of  the  invention  of  printing  as  a  ca- 
pital step  in  the  progVess  of  man,  and 
the  harbinger  of  a  new  stage  in  civi- 
lisation. It  was  so ;  but  wherefore  ? 
Had  it  been  found  impossible,  in 
times  long  forerunning  that  great  dis- 
covery, to  cany  on  extensive  intel- 
lectual commerce?  Far  from  it: 
the  system  of  copiers,  and  the  full 
publication  of  books  for  the  classes 
who  sought  them,  were  matured  even 
in  Pagan  Rome  before  the  Christian 
sera.  In  what,  then,  lay  the  benefit 
of  printing  ?  In  this,*  that  by  crea- 
ting the  possibility  of  a  large  diffusion 
of  this  luxury,  it  created  almost  si- 
multaneously a  commensurate  class 
of  demanders.  By  extending  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  it  extended  the 
wish  to  enjoy.  This,  then,  was  no 
improvement  in  kind  upon  the  pre- 
vious system  of  copiers,  but  simply 
an  improvement  in  degree.  Now, 
unquestionably,  in  the  various  in- 
ventions, substitutions,  and  abridge- 
ments of  labour  applied  to  all  the 
arts  connected  with  the  press  and 
the  paper  manufacture  for  the  last 
forty  years,  printing  has  advanced  at 
least  as  much  upon  itself  and  its  own 
early  achievements  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  as  those  did 
upon  the  system  of  manual  transcrip- 
tion. If  books,  when  manuscripts, 
ranked  with  paintings  and  statues  as 
the  luxuries  of  senators  and  nobles, 
but  were  first  diffused  amongst  needy 
scholars,  and  the  middle  classes  ge- 
nerally, by  means  of  printing ;  it  is 
•'  :;-r<vl -..„<!  •-•  -  -  


— 


.  *'K  has  been  suggested,  on  occasion  of  the  ancient  Roman  ajfflches  found  against 
the  sides  of  houses  in  the  buried  city  at  Portici,  that  perhaps  the  true  obstacle  to  the 
further  diffusion  of  this  very  obvious  invention,  was  the  want  of  any  paper  sufficiently 
fcheap;  arid  that,  therefore,  the  true  discovery  which  set  the  art  of  printing  in  motion, 
was  that  of  manufacturing  paper  from  substances  easily  and  cheaply  obtained  in  suf- 
ficient abundance. 
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priuting,  and  concurrent  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  allied  to  it,  books 
and  journals  of  every  order  are  now 
rapidly  coming  into  the  hands  of  the 
humblest  poor.  In  the  American 
I'nited  States,  even  newspapers  are 
multiplied  with  an  enormous  profu- 
sion, and  a  cost  so  trifling,  that  with 
some  improvements  applied  to  the 
art  of  compiling  such  journals,  they 
are  likely  to  supply  as  much  and  as 
useful  reading  as  a  poor  man's  daily 
labours  will  allow  him  to  indulge. 
Why  are  they  not  diffused  in  the 
same  vast  extent  through  Europe  ? 
Simply  because  the  state  interferes 
everywhere  at  present  to  cut  short 
the  circulation  by  heavy  taxation, 
the  object  in  this  being  notoriously, 
hot  mere  revenue,  (for  there  is  no 
direct  tax  levied  upon  books,)  but 
the  very  wise  one  of  applying  a  suf- 
flamen,  or  drag,  to  the  ruinous  diffu- 
sion of  political  irritation,  in  carry- 
ing speculations  so  intelligible,  and 
BO  easily  abused,  to  the  firesides  of 
the  poor.  Every  thing,  however,  an- 
nounces that  a  prodigious  effort  will 
be  made,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, to  abolish  all  taxes  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  newspapers,  and  perhaps 
(as  in  America)  nearly  all  charges  of 
the  post  office  upon  their  conveyance. 
In  France,  we  are  satisfied  that  this 
will  be  obtained  in  no  long  time — 
already  the  stamp  duty  is  abandoned 
by  the  government.  In  England, 
where  sobriety  of  mind  and  good 
sense  are  more  general  and  more 
available,  the  resistance  will  be  long- 
er and  more  strenuous.  But  there 
also,  in  a  few  short  years,  it  will 
give  way  to  the  far  more  zealous 
combination  of  bad  men  for  bad  pur- 
poses. Next,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, we  shall  have  smaller,  coarser, 
and  in  that  respect  also  far  cheaper 
newspapers,  in  size  and  appearance 
resembling  those  of  France.  Next, 
we  shall  have  societies  for  distribu- 
.ting  even  these  at  diminished  prices; 
«nd  societies  again  amongst  the  poor 
for  passing  them  rapidly  from  hand 
to  hand.  And  as  it  is  often  observable 
that  arts  which  are  in  a  measure  sub- 
sidiary and  ministerial  to  each  other, 
advance,  by  mere  accident,  apparent- 
ly, in  harmonious  steps ;  so  here  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  exactly  as  sub- 
jects of  intellectual  enjoyment  have 


the  means  of  enjoying  them  h.ive 
madean  independentprogressalmost 
paripasxu.  Immense  exertions  have 
been  pushed  forward  by  good  men 
and  bad  men  throughout  Europe  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  to  promote 
the  education  of  the  poor:  and  at  the 
very  moment  when  books  (as  we  re- 
joice to  know)  and  newspapers  (as  we 
tremble  to  anticipate)  are  on  the  point 
of  being  carried  plentifully  amongst 
that  class,  the  whole  body  are  in  the 
fullest  state  of  preparation  to  read 
and  understand  them,  and  to  follow 
out  the  worst  appeals  of  incendi- 
ary demagogues,  in  the  worst  spirit, 
and  to  the  last  results.  Knowledge, 
true  knowledge,  does  not  grow  with 
the  growth  of  mechanic  skill  in  the 
arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. Conceit  and  discontent  are 
the  natural  products  of  such  accom- 
plishments, unless  where  they  are 
accompanied  by  that  discipline  of 
sober  thinking,  which  forms  no  part 
of  the  modern  system  of  tuition  for 
the  poor,  and  assuredly  is  not  the 
natural  associate  of  poverty.  Let 
no  man  cling  to  deceptions.  The 
press,  the  incendiary  press,  is  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  revolution.  Books 
never  can  accomplish  the  objects  of 
the  revolutionists.  The  blow  must 
be  repeated  from  day  to  day,  to  work 
any  durable  change  :  and  the  effec- 
tual circulation  and  operation  of  poi- 
sonous and  corrupting  doctrines  must 
be  secured  by  combining  them  with 
the  excitement  of  daily  news  and  daily 
rumours.  One  solitary  barrier  stands 
between  the  jacobins  and  this  darling 
purpose:  the  whole  machinery  of 
their  mighty  engine  is  complete — a 
populace  that  can  read,  a  press  that 
can  print  with  marvellous  cheapness, 
and  a  system  of  public  conveyances 
that  can  distribute  with  a  speed  that 
would  have  been  pronounced  impos- 
sible fifteen  years  ago,  and  which  is  at 
this  moment  looking  forward  to  in- 
definite improvements.  The  exche- 
quer interposes,  and  locks  up  these 
tremendous  energies  of  power  on  the 
one  hand,  and  capacity  on  the  other, 
arrayed, as  it  were,  face  to  face.  How 
long  do  we  suppose  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  or  the  public  mind,  this 
will  be  endured?  As  things  are,  a 
daily  paper  is  a  costly  article  both  to 
those  who  sell  and  to  those  who  buy : 
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the  capital  necessary  to  establish 
such  a  vehicle  of  sedition,  not  less 
(we  have  been  assured)  than  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  is  of  itself  a  secu- 
rity for  some  prudence  and  mode- 
ration in  its  politics.  The  monopoly 
which  results  is  the  original  tempta- 
tion to  the  capitalist,  and  his  subse- 
quent protection.  Hence  even  those 
who  are  the  most  Jacobinical  in  heart 
amongst  the  proprietors  of  the  daily 
press,  whether  in  London  or  in  Paris, 
as  in  other  respects  they  have  been 
obliged  to  mask  their  inclinations,  in 
this  carry  even  their  sincere  inclina- 
tions, under  the  bribe  of  overruling 
self-interest,  to  the  anti-democratic 
cause. 

But,  though  backed  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  powerful  by  the  organ 
through  which  they  act,  how  feeble 
will  they  find  themselves  in  conflict 
with  the  forces  of  jacobinism,  when 
once  organized,  and  understanding 
their  own  position !  Besides,  that  the 
governments,  both  of  France  and 
England, are  now  pursuing  the  policy 
of  propitiation  and  concession ;  the 
first  from  dire  necessity,  the  other 
from  infatuated  weakness.  In  France, 
therefore,as  we  have  said,  the  stamp- 
duty  is  abandoned  for  some  nomi- 
nal substitute.  In  England,  should 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  continue  in 
power  for  two  sessions  more,  he  will 
volunteer  the  remission  of  these  du- 
ties as  a  peace-offering  to  the  mob. 
In  that  case,  the  same  capital  will 
suffice  for  a  daily  paper  which  now 
suffices  for  the  Sunday  papers  of 
London,  viz.  one  or  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  reputation  of  having 
been  well  and  severely  kicked  for 
repeated  libels  and  scurrilous  calum- 
nies. Upon  no  better  funds  than 
these,  various  conductors  of  political 
journals  have  rushed  into  notoriety. 
And  hence  the  anxiety  they  shew, 
which  to  mere  rustics  is  perplexing, 
to  advertise  and  certify  to  the  world 
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the  thickness  of  the  cudgel  by  which 
they  have  been  chastised.  Naturally, 
indeed,  when  all  pecuniary  hostages 
for  good  behaviour  are  remitted,  and 
men  of  desperate  fortunes  resort  to 
so  uncertain  a  mode  of  livelihood, 
they  will  pursue  it  in  the  spirit  of 
pirates  and  buccaneers.  Once  thrown 
open  to  the  spirit  of  needy  rapacious 
adventure, the  press  of  the  provinces, 
where  men  are  more  amenable  to 
the  court  of  public  opinion,may  still, 
by  possibility,  retain  some  deference 
to  the  decencies  of  life ;  but  the  Lon- 
don newspaper  press  will  abandon, 
itself  to  a  ruffianism  worse  by  much, 
because  more  ingenious  and  elabo- 
rately varied,  than  that  of  Kentucky. 
Nor  will  the  law  of  libel  at  all  avail 
in  so  great  a  multitude  of  offences 
and  offenders.  The  government  will 
then  experimentally  learn  the  solid, 
force  of  the  plea  put  forward  on  this 
subject  by  Polignac  and  his  brethren; 
"  to   what  purpose,"   they  argued, 
"  for  the  king's  attorney  to  select  six, 
perhaps  from  as  many  thousands  of 
libels  published  within  a  short  space 
of  time,  and  to  press  the  matter  for- 
ward to  a  conviction  through  the  cir- 
cuitous forms  of  law — infinite  loss  of 
time — infinite  expense — and  the  pos- 
sibility of  final  defeat  and  mortifica- 
tion to  the  crown,  when,  in  the  very 
best  result,  the  libeller's  expenses 
will  be  reimbursed  to  him  by  a  pub- 
lic subscription  j  and  when,  on  that 
same  day  which  witnesses  a  decision 
of  a  jury  against  some  solitary  case, 
scores  of  others,  emboldened  by  their 
very  multitude,  and  the   conscious 
assurance  of  impunity  to  the  large 
majority,  are  swimming  through  the 
meshes  of  the  offended  law  ?"  *    All 
things  tend  to  this  consummation. 
Paris  has  read  the  text,  and  acted, 
upon  it  in  the  face  of  Europe.     A 
steady  and  determined  outcry  will 
commence  at  the  proper  season  for 
thisboon.f  The  Duke  of  Wellington. 


*  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  by  this  reference  to  Polignac,  we  are  insinuating  a  neces- 
sity for  his  scheme  of  redressing  the  evil  by  further  restraints  upon  the  press ;  we 
disclaim  all  such  wishes :  the  present  restraints  are  sufficient ;  but  we  are  certain, 
that  by  a  timid  and  compromising  government  they  will  be  sacrificed  to  popular  cla- 

nour,  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  steadily  directed,  under  such  a  man  as  O' Council,  to  this 

•bject. 

•j-  Tills  part  of  our  paper  was  written  with  no  expectation  of  seeing  any  practical 
movement  in  that  direction  for  some  months,  by  which  time  we  were  satisfied  that 
the  example  of  France,  and  other  influences,  at  present  in  the  background,  ivould 
begin  to  operate.  But  we  have  since  found,  that  about  the  very  hour  when  we  were 
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will  lio  easily  satisfied  that  this  is  all 
which  i*  wanting  to  cement  the  na- 
tional unanimity.  At  his  bidding,  the 
safe-guards  of  the  press  will  give 
way  an  smoothly  as  the  safe-guards 
of  the  Protestant  church  and  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution  ;  and  by  that  time, 
the  populace  will  begin  to  understand 
wherefore  and  for  what  ulterior  pur- 
pones  they  have  been  taught  to  read. 

Thirdly,  The  Statistics  of  modern 
Europe,  under  the  most  favourable 
selection  of  their  bearings, offer  many 
striking  aggravations  of  the  coming 
embarrassments  and  perils :  they 
would  fetter  the  motions  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  whom  the  world  has 
yet  seen  :  the  Burleighs,  the  Riche- 
lieus,  the  Colberts,  the  Soraerses, 
would  shrink  from  the  administra- 
tion of  an  inheritance  so  burdened 
and  crippled.  Not  so  the  breed  of 
modern  political  craftsmen,  who, 
without  even  a  diplomatic  appren- 
ticeship, or  any  training  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  walk  forth  from  a  college 
or  a  guard-room,  ready-furnished  for 
the  mightiest  cases  of  policy  which 
have  ever  occupied  the  cabinets  of 
Christendom,  and  in  the  most  agita- 
ting crisis  of  affairs  that  has  occur- 
red for  three  centuries.  Let  us  no- 
tice a  few  of  these  embarrassments 
as  they  affect  England.  First  of  all, 
for  the  National  Debt,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  in  how  many  ways  this  will  ha- 
rass and  fetter  the  government.  It 
is  no  light  evil,  as  respects  the  just 
preponderance  of  England  upon  the 
continent,  that  she  is  known  to  be 
almost  emasculated  for  all  purposes 
of  war  by  her  mountainous  debt 
She  may  look  as  fierce  as  she  will, 
but  it  is  known  that  she  has  not  the 
means  of  fighting.  Were  it  only  that 
she  found  herself  checked  in  seek- 
ing slight  occasions  of  quarrel,  there 
would  be  little  to  regret.  But  a  war 
of  defence — a  war  of  mere  justice — 
a  war,  above  all,  for  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  a  truly  magnanimous  policy 
—for  character,  and  the  repulsion  of 
insult  or  outrage,  such  a  war  is  no 
longer  open  to  the  means  of  Great 


Britain.  TVm  fart  has  dnuhtliw  had 
its  due  weight  \vith  l>.m  Mi-uel, 
and  is,  indeed,  the  only  key,  upon 
any  rational  principles,  to  some  parts 
of  his  conduct.  But  we  notice  it 
with  no  view  to  foreign  politics ; 
its  worst  bearing  is  that  \\hichaftect* 
the  position  of  the  government  in 
respect  to  the  revolutionary  party 
at  home.  Even  the  bare  knowledge 
of  state  difficulties  is  not  left  with- 
out anxiety  in  such  keeping;  but  n 
party,  as  unprincipled  as  that  of 
which  we  speak,  possess  the  means 
of  improving  this  knowledge  to  a 
practical  result — ominously  perplex- 
ing to  a  weak  government,  and  agi- 
tating to  the  nation.  The  HOIIM  (.t 
Commons  has  already  listened  to 
suggestions  of  confiscation  and  na- 
tional robbery,  as  regards  the  Fund- 
ed Debt ;  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  were  entertained  with  favour 
and  welcome :  they  were  rejected, 
and  on  the  whole  were,  for  that  time, 
disapproved ;  but  they  were  heard 
with  patience,  as  once  they  would 
not  have  been,  and  even  with  at- 
tention; and  no  temptation  to  a 
signal  act  of  wickedness  can  look 
for  success  on  a  first  overture.  Any 
proposal  of  this  tendency  admits  of 
many  modifications.  But,  if  once 
the  principle  shall  be  admitted,  (as, 
with  so  feeble  a  government  acting 
against  so  strong  a  body  of  revolution- 
ary malecontents,  in  no  long  course 
of  time  very  probably  it  trill  be  ad- 
mitted,) that  perfect  faith  is  not  to 
be  maintained  with  the  public  credi- 
tor— that,  to  meet  a  momentary,  or 
even  a  durable,  condition  of  state  ne- 
cessity, his  interest  may  be  dimi- 
nished, all  is  lost;  character,  which 
is  every  thing,  is  gone ;  and  a  prece- 
dent is  established,  under  which  no 
robbery,  as  robbery,  can  be  after- 
wards discountenanced.  Consider- 
ing the  behaviour  of  the  ministers 
on  the  West  India  question,  though 
we  cannot  acquit  them  of  rashness 
and  timidity,  (and  these  manifesto* 
tions  it  is,  which  have  invited  the 
many  frantic  attacks*  on  the  property 
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writing  the  above  paragraph,  Mr  Owen,  and  a  meeting  at  Freemasons'  ITnll,  lia.l 
«lrnwn  up  petitions  to  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  th.-  very  }mr- 
poses  here  anticipated. 

•  \\  ill  it  be  believed,  that  in  October  1830,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Edlnb.; 
distinguished  Scottish  advocate,  \vMiin<;  to  serve  tin-  abolitionists,  put  forward. . 
many  other  equal  miwtmtements  the  following,  which  are  hi  conti;idic.ti»n  to  ! 
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and  the  characters  of  the  West  India     the  other  hand,  concede,  that  they 
proprietors,)  we  must  in  justice,  on     have  not  in  this  instance,  upon  the 


notorious,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  man  of  ordinary  information 
in  the  statistics  of  the  British  empire  can  at  this  day  be  unacquainted  with  them.) 
But  suppose  that  he  really  is  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  presenting  himself  asr 
a  qualified  agitator  of  the  cause,  and  placing  himself  in  the  front  of  the  assailants  up- 
on a  body  of  gentlemen  whom  he  so  cruelly  slanders  ?  This  orator  spoke  of  the 
average  period  of  work,  taking  the  year  through,  as  being  "  not  less  than  16  hours 
out  of  the  21 !"  And  he  added  by  way  of  aggravation,  that  this  was  "  under  a  burn- 
ing sun  :"  which  is  pretty  much  like  demanding  our  pity  for  the  fishes  because  they 
we  eternally  wet,  and  with  no  means  of  drying  themselves.  The  ingenious  advo- 
cate would  find,  upon  application  to  his  black  friends,  that  they  would  not  greatly 
thank  him  for  any  change  he  could  propose  in  their  very  excellent  climate,  unless  it 
•were  by  the  addition  of  a  little  warmth  to  their  early  mornings  and  nights.  He 
spoke  also  of  "  want  and  distress"  as  fertile  sources  of  crime  amongst  the  slaves. 
Want !  which  under  the  present  system  is  impossible,  and  under  that  which  he  advo-. 
cated  would  be  the  portion  of  the  whole  population,  unless  driven  (as  in  the  happy 
Haiti)  to  the  field  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  After  these  instances  of  misrepre- 
sentation, it  can  hardly  surprise  us  to  find  the  same  eloquent  person  asserting  that 
"  the  negro  may  be  separated  from  the  members  of  his  own  family  ;"  that  every  lash 
of  the  whip  "  strips  off  the  skin  ;"  that  a  second  lash  "  lays  bare  the  flesh  to  the 
bone;"  that  40  stripes  (such  as,  upon  his  representation,  are  commonly  inflicted  on 
the  slaves  for  trivial  faults)  are  "  equal  to  500  lashes  at  a  drum-head."  By  the  way, 
there  was  no  need  to  resort  to  the  military  practice  for  a  standard  in  this  case  ;  for 
we  regret  to  say,  that  in  the  civil  punishments  of  England,  the  scourge  is  much  em- 
ployed by  the  magistrates,  and  a  good  deal  more  (we  believe)  since  the  year  1821, 
than  previously  to  that  time.  From,  the  same  authority  (resuming  our  account  of  the 
Edinburgh  meeting)  we  learn  that  marriage  is  "  not  tolerated"  by  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  amongst  their  slaves  ;  and  that  Sunday  is  the  "  only  day"  conceded  to  the 
elave  for  the  cultivation  of  his  own  "  bit  of  ground,"  on  which  we  are  assured  that 
he  and  his  family  are  entirely  dependent  for  support !  ! — In  charity  we  must  con- 
clude, when  we  hear  such  things  from  the  lips  of  a  man  of  honour  and  unblemished 
character,  either  that  he  has  by  mistake  laid  hold  of  some  old  fasciculus  of  Clarkson's 
and  Wilberforce's  theatrical  memorials  belonging  to  that  period  when  the  slave-trade 
and  not  slavery  was  the  bone  of  contention ;  or  else  that,  as  an  advocate,  however 
well  instructed  in  the  real  facts,  he  conceives  the  case  to  lie  within  an  advocate's  pri- 
vilege ;  and  that  all  misatatements  in  one  extreme  are  allowable,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
reasonable  probability  that  they  will  be  met  and  balanced  by  corresponding  misstate- 
ments  in  the  other.  This  excuse,  however,  is  available  only  to  the  professional  plejvder, 
and  offers  no  sort  of  apology  for  the  Christian  minister  of  religious  instruction,  who 
in  all  things  is  bound  to  the  strict  literal  truth.  Some  of  these  have  recently  used 
their  public  opportunities  for  disseminating  error  and  pernicious  prejudices  in  so 
unsparing  a  way,  that  honest  indignation  and  just  sympathy  with  the  outraged  West 
Indian  gentlemen — a  body  as  honourable  as  any  on  earth — induce  us  to  be  silent.  One 
argument,  however,  used  by  the  most  eminent  of  these  reverend  pastors,  we  shall 
notice :  he  recurred  to  it  frequently,  and  manifestly  esteemed  it  a  clencher :  Indeed 
he  said  as  much.  This  argument  took  the  shape  of  a  dilemma  : — "  You  say,"  said 
he,  addressing  himself  to  the  West  Indian,  "  as  a  reason  why  no  change  is  necessary, 
that  your  slaves  are  happy — happier  than  the  peasantry  of  England ;  and  at  other 
times,  as  a  reason  why  a  change  would  be  dangerous,  you  say  that  your  slaves  would 
prove  refractory  and  unmanageable  citizens,  if  suddenly  emancipated.  Now  both 
these  statements  cannot  possibly  be  true ;  they  are  inconsistent.  Either  your  slaves 
are  really  not  happy,  and  thence  arises  the  prospect  of  danger  which  you  predict ; 
what  you  fear  is  just  retaliation  :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  your  slaves  being  truly  .and 
unaffectedly  happy,  they  are  satisfied  with  you  ;  and  your  fears  are  chimerical,  per- 
haps even  assumed."  Such  was  the  reverend  gentleman's  dilemma,  of  which,  we, 
presume  that  neither  horn  could  toss  a  flea.  What!  because  a  poor  ignorant  race 
of  beings,  (intellectually  speaking,)  perfectly  in  the  condition  of  children,  are  re- 
presented as  being  (what  in  fact  they  are)  comfortable  and  relieved  from  all  pres- 
sure of  want  or  anxiety,  will  it  follow  that  they  recognise  and  consciously  appre- 
ciate their  own  reasons  for  content?  Because  they  have  no  real  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, will  it  follow  that  they  have  none  which  are  imaginary?  Such. a 
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capital  point  of  compensation,  be-    told   the   frantic   brawlers   in   this 
d  tlifir  duty.    Sir  Robert  Peel     cause,  with  as  much  sternness  as  he 
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transcends  the  power  of  any  master  and  any  government.  To  take  an  illustration 
i linn  a  case  in  some  points  answering  to  this;  who  doubts  that  schoolboys  are 
really  much  hnppier  in  their  evenings,  and  their  hours  of  relaxation,  after  the  re- 
straints and  the  business  of  the  day,  than  they  could  have  been  after  twelve  hours 
of  idleness  ?  Yet  rare  indeed  are  the  boys  who  would  have  the  good  sense  to  admit 
this,  and  the  firmness  to  resist  an  offer  of  perpetual  holidays.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  very  measure  in  debate  would  create  causes  for  discontent,  and  turbu- 
lent expression  of  discontent,  that,  under  the  present  arrangements  of  West  Indian 
society,  cannot  exist.  No  longer  entitled  to  ample  provision  and  medical  care,  from 
the  purse  of  a  benevolent  master,  the  negro  must  now  look  to  himself  for  aliment  and 
comforts  of  every  kind.  But  with  all  negro  slaves,  it  is  notorious  that "  Emancipa- 
tion" has  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  a  plenary  privilege  of  idleness.  Liberty  to 
do  nothing  is  the  one  sole  liberty  intelligible  to  a  West  Indian  slave.  A  formal  Par- 
liamentary creation  of  freedom  would,  therefore,  be  understood  as  a  positive  summons 
to  be  idle.  And  they  would  so  use  their  new-born  privilege,  as  abusing  it  in  the 
very  utmost  excess  which  can  be  conceived  in  people  with  full-grown  appetites  and 
Infantine  intellects.  What  they  would  do — is  now  past  speculation  :  enquire  what  they 
have  done,  and  are  now  doing,  in  the  unhappy  island  of  St  Domingo.  The  same 
dittoliite  idleness  would  take  place,  followed  by  the  same  hideous  distress,  rapine, 
bloodshed,  anarchy:  a  West  Indian  property,  already  ruinously  depreciated  by  the 
frenzy  of  the  times,  irouli]  no  longer  bear  even  a  nominal  price  in  the  market :  mul- 
titudes of  honourable  families,  many  widows,  many  orphans,  would  sink  down  irre- 
trievably to  the  lowest  condition  of  abject  poverty:  and,  finally,  when  the  ruin  was 
completed,  a  military  force,  kept  up  at  a  most  extravagant  cost  to  this  impoverished 
nation,  would  drive  the  melancholy  files  of  emancipated  labourers  to  the  scanty  reliques 
of  that  rural  industry,  which,  in  its  palmy  days,  had  supported  a  splendid  benefactor 
amongst  a  crowd  of  peasants,  healthy  and  contented,  bearing  the  name  of  slaves 
amongst  us  in  Europe,  but  esteeming  themselves  servants,  and  very  often  treated  as 
indulgently  as  children.  The  picture  of  what  would  be,  we  repeat,  can  never  be  so 
undeniably  delineated  as  in  the  unquestioned  records  of  what  has  been  in  Haiti :  and 
the  West  Indian  proprietors  ought,  by  all  means,  to  print  and  circulate  an  abstract, 
with  a  proper  commentary,  of  an  excellent  tract  we  remember  to  have  seen,  (called 
Notes  upon  Haiti,  or  some  such  title,)  which  gives  an  awful  portrait  of  the  final 
wretchedness,  and  fierce  military  police,  which  wind  up  the  drama  of  sudden  eman- 
cipation. In  taking  our  leave  at  this  point  of  the  subject,  we  have  one  hint  to  offer 
to  the  West  Indians,  upon  a  new  vista  which  has  lately  opened  upon  us  in  the  policy 
of  the  Abolitionists.  Many  of  them,  with  a  specious  and  insidious  moderation,  are 
now  becoming  aware  that,  sinre  the  open  and  resolute  declaration  of  Ministers,  auy 
attempt  to  carry  the  question,  without  something  in  the  shape  or  the  name  of  com. 
pensation,  is  hopeless — "  Yes,  yes,"  they  now  say,  "  indemnity  ought  to  be  granted  ; 
and  indemnity  shall  be  granted.  We  must  not  do  good  out  of  other  men's  purses." 
Accordingly,  an  indemnity  has  been  devised  :  but  of  what  kind  ?  Listen.  Formerly 
it  was  said  by  the  West  Indians — "  Well :  if  you  mean  to  plunder  us  without  reim- 
bursement of  our  slaves,  at  any  rate,  as  mere  robbers,  you  must  stop  there ;  a  horse- 
stealer  takes  away  my  horse,  but  he  does  not  insist  upon  my  paying  afterwards  for 
the  horse's  corn  and  hay;  the  horse's  keep  he  takes  henceforward  upon  himself. 
Now,  reverting  to  the  slave,  having  emancipated  him,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  with 
him?  Who  pays  for  corning  him  ?"  This  question  was  a  poser  to  many  worthy 
gentlemen.  And,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  the  solemn  sentence  of  compen- 
sation, flint  was  another  poser.  Here  was  a  sweet  prospect  for  those  who  had  so 
pledged  themselves  to  the  cause  of  emancipation,  whilst  it  was  fully  understood  to  be  a 
mere  call  for  a  frothy  oration  entirely  at  other  men's  cost,  that  they  could  not  decently 
withdraw,  even  after  it  seemed  to  threaten  some  cost  to  themselves.  First,  there  was 
the  fee  simple  of  the  slave  to  be  bought  up  (say  sixteen  years'  purchase,  computed  on 
his  annual  net  produce) ;  and,  secondly,  there  was  his  keep  for  ever.  One  man,  whose 
name  ended  in  i,l-/r  or  ridye — Uraken ridge,  or  some  such  name — an  Abolitionist,  but, 
ft*  It  turned  out,  an  himest  worthy  fellow  for  all  that,  at  a  public  meeting  in  London, 
•\vound  up  hi-<  a<1<lrr5<  in  the  f-.llnwing  way — "  God  forbid,  gentlemen*"  said  he, "  tfcat 
I  should  ever  do  so  fmil  an  art,  a«  vapour  about  benertwnee  that  is  to  cost  menothmg, 
— fhr  less,  that  I  should  join  in  compelling  iny  fellow-citizens  to  perform  an  act  of 
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is  capable  of  assuming,  that  compen-  many  nurseries  of  Jacobinical  "  agi- 
sation  was  a  sine  qua  non  among  the  tation,"  (to  use  the  old  emphatic 
preliminaries  to  every  possible  mea-  Cromwellian  term  so  aptly  revived 
sure  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  by  Mr  O'Connell,)  all  useful  in 
was  heard  with  fury  and  hatred ;  so  their  several  ways:  some  to  un- 
bent are  these  agitators  to  build  mi-  settle  men's  principles,  and  to  dis- 
sery  for  the  slave  upon  ruin  to  his  turb  the  sacred  foundations  of  pro- 
master,  perty  (in  which  respect  even  the 
Questions  of  this  nature  are  so  abolitionists  of  slavery  serve  the  ends 


charity  beyond  the  munificence  of  kings,  or  the  fables  of  romance,  at  the  price,  per- 
haps, of  total  ruin  to  themselves,  and  with  a  final  reversion  of  credit,  not  to  them 
who  suffered,  but  to  us  who  only  spoke; — no!  again  1  say,  God  forbid!  Let  us  be 
honest  before  we  are  liberal ;  let  us  pay  for  what  we  are  all  determined  to  seize.  Let 
the  slave  be  free  ;  but  also  let  his  master  suffer  no  wrong.  Here  is  my  contribution  :" 
—saying  which,  the  conscientious  man  laid  upon  the  table  ajbank-note  for  L.  100. 
Upon  such  terms  we  have  no  objections  ourselves  to  join  the  abolitionists :  we  cannot 
promise  so  much,  but  we  will  do  something  for  any  well-digested  plan,  which  shall 
prepare  emancipation  to  the  slave  under  restraints,  which  may  save  him  from  being 
a  burden  to  himself,  and  a  terror  to  the  community.  This  mode  of  liberation,  how- 
ever, at  the  price  of  one,  five,  or  ten  guineas  to  each  abolitionist,  is  far  from  satis- 
factory, even  to  those  who  have  consented  to  compensation.  They  are  now,  there- 
fore, agreed  upon  a  scheme  which  they  flatter  themselves  will  meet  both  demands— < 
that  for  compensation,  and  that  for  keep.  They  solve  the  one  perplexity  by  means 
of  the  other.  The  same  mode  which  provides  for  the  keep,  in  their  ideas,  provides 
for  the  compensation.  For,  say  they,  take  things  as  they  now  are — what  is  it  that 
a  proprietor  can  make  by  his  slave  ?  Simply  the  return  of  his  labour,  so  long  as  he 
lives.  Very  well ;  then  the  existing  relation  between  the  master  and  the  slave  shall 
not  be  utterly  abolished,  it  shall  be  purified  and  baptized  by  a  new  name.  He  that 
was  a  slave,  shall  now  be  a  day-labourer  ;  instead  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medicine, 
he  shall  now  have  wages,  which  will  regulate  themselves  as  in  England.  Thus  all 
difficulties  are  met,  all  interests  consulted  ;  the  slave  has  his  "  keep,"  the  master  his 
"  compensation."  How  so,  gentlemen,  how  so?  Suppose  the  proprietor  to  bring  his 
estate  into  the  market,  what  has  become  of  the  price  which,  on  the  old  arrangements, 
he  would  receive  for  each  slave — able-bodied,  or  not  ?  "Where  is  the  Xyrpov,  the  ran- 
som, for  his  live  stock?  But  again,  if  he  should  not  sell,  but  retain  the  property  in  his 
own  hands,  what  is  this  mysterious  and  undefined  relation  which  has  been  substitu- 
ted for  the  old  one  ?  Is  the  slave  quartered  in  a  new  character  upon  the  old  estate 
for  ever  ?  Is  the  meaning  of  the  provision,  that  the  employment  of  this  same  slave 
is  compulsory,  and  matter  of  indefeasible  obligation  upon  his  old  master?  That  would 
be  a  novel  kind  of  compensation  indeed,  and  would  amount  to  this — that  by  way  of 
reimbursing  the  master  for  his  loss,  he  should  be  entitled  (and  also  obliged)  to  employ 
a  man  at  fixed  wages  for  labour  necessarily  not  fixed,  after  all  means  of  enforcing  it 
were  abolished.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  meaning  is — that  with  the  obligations  of 
the  slave,  those  of  the  master  should  be  dissolved  at  the  same  time,  and  that  all  labour 
should  find  its  just  price  in  an  open  market,  as  with  ourselves,  then  under  what  possi- 
ble fiction  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  master  obtains  even  a  shadow  of  compensation  ? 
He  has  his  land  ;  he  has  his  buildings  ;  he  has  his  machinery  ;  about  these  there  never 
was  any  question.  But  he  hasnol  his  livestock;  that  has  been  violently  taken  from  him; 
for  that  it  is  he  seeks  indemnification  ;  and  upon  this  plan  no  shadow  of  indemnifi- 
cation is  offered.  But  observe  the  final  result  :  the  negroes  will  not  work  ;  that  is 
•certain.  Then  comes  compulsion,  military  compulsion,  as  in  Haiti.  Who  is  to  pay 
for  this,  and  tor  the  immense  police  requisite  to  keep  down  an  army  of  starving  bri- 
gands ?  This  is  the  question  which  the  new-born  compensation-mongers  keep  in  view. 
Their  hope  is,  that  by  forcing  the  slaves  (with  reversionary  duties  and  rights  on  eiich 
side)  upon  their  old  proprietors,  under  some  juggle  of  ideal  compensation,  they  may 
afterwards  compel  the  proprietors  to  pay  for  the  vast  armed  police,  as  for  a  measure 
of  interference  called  for  by  themselves  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  proprietors  re- 
fusing to  accept  of  any  such  visionary  indemnity,  and  determinately  throwing  along 
with  the  plunder,  the  keep  and  whole  management  of  the  plunder  upon  the  plunderers, 
they  exonerate  themselves  from  all  responsibility,  and  the  whole  burden  would  devolve 
upon  the  government  and  nation  that  had  sanctioned  so  unexampled  an  outrage, 
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of  Jacob  in  ism  as /eal  on  sly  as  any  class     England,  and  very  different  cm: 

to      in  Ireland,  proceeds  by  the  bliix: 
but  most  gigantic  steps.     What  i« 


of  disturbers  whatever);  some 
briug  men  together,  and  accustom 
thrm  to  act  in  union  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  government  of  the  land; 
others. for  purposes  much  less  indi- 
rect, aud  having  a  more  instant  re- 
ference to  themselves.  Any  thing, 
\vliirh  opposes  the  existing  govern- 
ment, though  trivial  for  itself,  serves 
the  end  of  general  faction  and  dissent. 
lint  the  national  burdens,  as  we  be- 
foiv  said,  are  on  their  own  account 
so  important,  that  they  furnish  an  en- 
gine of  excitement  to  the  rudest  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace  more  formi- 
dable than  ever  has  existed  in  any  state 
a  i  ic  i.  •  i  it  or  modern.  Let  it  be  recollect- 
ed that,  iu  the  present  condition  of 
our  revenue,  supposing  it  divided 
into  three  equal  portions,  about  two 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  mere  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  upon  our  pecu- 
niary obligations.  What  a  trying 
temptation  for  those  who  are  nurtu- 
red in  rapacious  hopes  by  the  eternal 
harangues  against  colonial  property, 
against  church  property  in  England 
and  Ireland,  against  the  accumula- 
tions of  the  aristocracy  in  both  coun- 
tries, to  know  that  by  a  word — a 
breath — a  motion  cf  the  hand  from 
a  reformed  Senate,  obedient  to  the 
nod  of  the  people,  in  a  moment  and 
for  ever  two-thirds  of  every  man's 
contributions  to  the  state  might 
be  abolished !  Commerce,  again,  and 
manufacturing  industry,  subject  as 
they  are  to  eternal  palsies,  which 
are  falsely  viewed  as  rare  contin- 
gencies due  to  some  peculiarly  un- 
happy concurrence  of  circumstan- 
ce-., |>eing  in  fact  essentially  connect- 
ed with  the  prodigious  depth  and 
intricacy  of  our  commercial  relations, 
not  only  present  continual  critical 
excitements  to  outrage  in  those  parts 
of  tin1  country  where  our  population 
is  the  most  accumulated,  but  in  va- 
rious other  forms  of  danger,  remind 
iin,  that,  in  this  respect,  England  is 
travelling  on  a  road  as  yet  thoroughly 
untried.  Other  states  have  been  com- 
mercial ;  but  never  any  have  carried 
commerce  to  so  giddy  a  height ;  nor 
lias  commerce,  in  any  other  coun- 
try, been  M.  pcrilou-ly  connected 
with  a  disturbed  action  upon  the  na- 
tural expansion  of  population  in  the 
lowest  rauk>.  With  us  the  stimulus 
applied  to  the  population,  under  the 
mighty  agency  of  manufactures  in 


called  the  "depressed  state"  of  a 
trade,  or  its  particular  branches  i-> 
pretty  nearly  the  permanent  state — 
broken  only  by  now  and  then  a  few 
weeks'  sudden  encouragement,  suc- 
ceeded by  refluxes  of  languor  for 
months.  Under  this  system  of  ebbs 
and  flows,  an  eternal  process  is  going 
on,  apparently  alternate,  of  depre— 
sion  and  excitement,  but  really  and 
substantially  uniform,  of  superfluous 
increase.  As  fast  as  hands  are  thrown 
out  of  employ  in  Manchester,  or  the 
crowded  districts  adjacent,  that  \  a^t 
beehive  discharges  its  swarms  in 
search  of  subsistence  elsewhere.  A 
few  weeks  pass,  and,  either  in  the 
same  or  in  some  kindred  branch  of 
trade,  a  momentary  revival  calls  for 
new  supplies  of  labour.  Hands  are 
now  taken  up  into  employ,  in  amount 
corresponding  to  those  recently  dis- 
charged, but  individually  not  tho 
same.  Fresh  draughts  are  made  upon 
the  remote  villages  of  Wales  and  Ire- 
land ;  a  new  race  of  labourers  is  ra- 
pidly created,  to  be  again  disgorged 
upon  the  nation  at  large,  under  some 
one  of  the  endless  stagnations  to 
which  English  commerce,  in  its  pre- 
sent stupendous  maturity,  is  liable, 
in  a  degree  unknown  to  the  periods 
of  its  earlier  growth.  The  continual 
changes  effected  by  the  discovery  or 
the  extensive  application  of  machi- 
nery tend  to  the  same  result ;  and 
we  are  advancing  every  year  more 
deeply  into  the  unwieldy,  miserable, 
and,  for  European  policy,  perilous 
condition  of  a  Chinese  population. 
Even  the  very  perfection  of  many  of 
our  arts  contributes  to  formidable 
political  effects.  The  vast  improve- 
ment of  our  means  of  communica- 
tion, for  instance,  of  our  roads,  since 
the  termination  of  the  war,  of  our 
steam  navigation,  and  at  this  moment 
the  new  project  of  our  railroad*, 
which  in  a  year  or  two  will  traverse 
every  part  of  our  dense  population, 
and  will  superannuate  even  our  ra- 
nals  —  all  this  co-operates,  in  an  tm- 
speakable  degree,  with  other  great 
tendencies  of  the  times.  It  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  imagined  in  what  degree 
the  organization,  in  a  political  sen^p, 
of  any  country,  and  the  excitement 
of  powerful  political  sympathies  and 
determinate  expressions  of  the  pub- 
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lie  will,  depend  upon  the  velocity 
and  certainty  with  which  inter- 
changes of  opinion  and  feeling  are 
maintained  from  vast  distances. 

Very  many  other  features  might  be 
noticed  in  the  aspect  of  civilization 
at  this  sera,  Avhicli  will  incalculably 
aid  the  revolutionary  effects  likely  to 
unfold  themselves  through  the  next 
ten  years.  But  we  content  ourselves 
with  the  heads  we  have  already  no- 
ticed; and,  bearing  them  in  mind, 
shall  briefly  wind  up  our  survey  of 
the  menacing  circumstances  of  our 
position  at  this  moment. 

Will  there  be  war  ?  We  have  af- 
firmed that  for  England  war  is  im- 
possible. That  is  our  belief.  But 
war  is  of  various  degrees :  a  war  of 
active  hostility,  with  spasms  of  de- 
moniac and  exhausting  energy,  such 
as  characterised  the  latter  years  of 
the  last  war,  and  drew  upon  us  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions sterling  in  one  little  period  of 
twelve  months, — that  will  not  be 
thought  possible,  we  suppose,  by  any 
speculator  whatever.  We  hear  a  per- 
petual outcry  about  the  necessity  of 
economy  and  the  call  for  retrench- 
ment, a  policy  which  is  doubtless 
agreeable,  but  does  not  seem  pecu- 
liarly, or  in  any  special  sense,  indis- 
pensable, immediately  after  a  suc- 
cession of  reductions  which  have  so 
sensibly  lightened  our  burdens. — 
However,  though  it  is  evident  this 
outcry  grows  out  of  a  factious  pur- 
pose, and  not  out  of  any  possible  op- 
pression of  the  taxes,  by  relation 
with  former  experience,  yet  it  will 
readily  be  allowed  by  every  body, 
that  the  temper  of  the  times  would 
not  tolerate  for  an  instant  that  in- 
crease of  expenditure  which  would 
be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  a  war 
conspicuously  offensive.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  England  may  co- 
operate with  the  cabinets  of  the  Con- 
tinent, by  arming  and  maintaining  a 
martial  attitude,  with  a  suitable  sys- 
tem of  restraint  and  embargo  upon 
the  objects  of  her  vigilance.  What- 
ever may  be  asserted,  as  daily  we 
8ee  that  such  things  are  asserted  by 
violent  journals,  it  is  certain  that  Bel- 
gium will  no  more  be  allowed  to 
create  a  republican  government,  than 
any  of  the  mediatized  States  of  Ger- 
many would  be  allowed  to  resume 
an  independent  existence.  The  de- 
:gr;nnd  reserve,  which  have  been 
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practised  hitherto  towards  that  re- 
bellious country,  are  due  in  part  per- 
haps to  the  necessary  delays  for  con- 
certing and  communicating  measures 
amongst  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
and  in  a  very  great  degree,  no  doubt, 
to  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  respect 
for  the  difficulties  of  the  new  King  of 
the  French.  There  is  a  reasonable 
forbearance  in  hastily  precipitating 
a  prince  of  just  intentions,  into  a  col- 
lision with  the  fermenting  spirit  of 
republicanism  in  France.  The  merest 
trifle  of  resistance  offered  to  the  po- 
pular will,  would  overthrow  a  king, 
whose  tenure  is  purely  personal,  and 
in  no  degree  by  the  powers  of  his  office. 
We  shall  not  repeat  what  we  have 
so  largely  insisted  upon  in  former 
papers — the  shadowy  and  fleeting 
evanescence,  or  rather  blank  nihility, 
of  the  regal  office  and  functions,  as 
nominal  powers  in  the  constitution. 
It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  for 
all  Europe,  as  well  as  France,  that 
more  substantial  power  was  not 
thrown  into  this  organ  of  the  state, 
if  indeed,  in  the  prostrate  condition 
of  the  French  aristocracy,  this  had 
been  possible.  Certainly  it  must 
surprise  us,  that  a  prince  so  upright 
as  we  are  willing  to  believe  the  pre- 
sent king,  could  have  allowed  him- 
self to  accept  an  office,  the  titular 
honours  of  which  had  probably  little 
fascination  for  a  mind  so  soberly 
inclined  as  his,  under  a  total  denial 
of  all  those  essential  attributes  of 
royalty  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  exercise  of  any  salutary  influence 
upon  the  course  of  affairs.  The  de- 
cision by  the  people  of  Paris  for  a 
titular  king,  rather  than  for  a  presi- 
dent of  a  republic,  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  partly  as  a  propitiation 
to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, — 
partly,  also,  as  a  compliment  and  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  as  a  patriotic  prince  who 
had  not  disguised  his  liberal  senti- 
ments ;  and  in  some  degree  it  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  governed  by 
a  consideration  of  the  old  age,  and 
probably  approaching  imbecility,  of 
La  Fayette,  the  only  person  who 
could  have  been  proposed  for  the 
station  with  any  cordial  unanimity  of 
public  sentiment.  Preserving  the 
name,  however,  of  king,  the  people 
of  Paris  seem  to  have  been  resolved 
that  the  office  should  be  shorn  of  alb 

the  functions  which  could  be  pcr- 
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verted  ;  but  which  happen  to  be  no 
le-s  essential  on  the  one  hand  to  it> 
utility,  than  liable  on  the  other  to  a 
pMrible  abuse.  In  this  they  acted 
irally,  but  unwisely,  under  too 

MI  a  sense  of  the  dangers  which 
had  just  escaped.  They  con- 
sulted, an  they  believed,  for  their  own 
welfare  and  security.  But  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  very  quarter  from 
which  these  are  most  threatened,  ia 
precisely  the  king's  official  imbeci- 
lity. However,  it  must  be  allowed, 
after  all,  that  this  results  rather  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  creation, 
than  from  positive  enactments.  Mean- 
time, standing  on  what  origin  it  will, 
this  condition  of  impotence  in  the 
king  is  most  ominous  for  the  happy 
progress  of  public  affairs;  and  it  is 
even  probable,  that,  in  a  prince  of  so 
exemplary  and  conscientious  a  cha- 
racter, it  will  lead,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  to  his  resignation  of  the  titu- 
lar dignity  ;  in  which  case,  France — 
having  gained  one  of  her  foremost 
ends  in  the  creation  of  a  king,  viz. 
that  of  breaking  the  first  shock  of  the 
revolution  to  neighbouring  courts — 
will  assume,  with  triumphant  plea- 
sure, the  form  and  name,  as  well  as  the 
substantial  organization,  of  a  republic. 
Until  then,  the  scruples  of  modera- 
tion and  just  principles  in  the  king, 
will  betray  him  continually  into  pain- 
ful conflicts  with  the  national  will. 

France  is  improved  in  moral  ele- 
vation; France  is  nobler  than  she 
was  under  the  soul-withering  and 
truly  barbaric  government  of  Napo- 
leon Buonaparte ;  but  let  no  man 
persuade  himself  that  the  time  is  yet 
come,  or  will  come  for  many  a  weary 
decade  of  years,  when  France  will 
be  generally  capable  of  sacrificing 
military  glory  to  the  humbler  and 
more  tranquil  policy  which  watches 
over  the  true  interests  of  a  people, 
or  will  allow  their  full  value  to  prin- 
ciples of  upright  dealing  and  coun- 
sels of  moderation.  Blood  must  flow 
in  rivers,  tears  will  be  shed  by  gene- 


ration*, before,  in  that  respect,  Frauee 
will  attain  the  level  of  KniJand.  It 
is  true,  and  we  admit,  tliat  in  Eng- 
land, as  elsewhere,  too  fond  an  ad- 
miration settles  upon  the  trophies 
and  conspicuous  leaders  (often  men 
of  feeble  powers)  in  martial  sue* 
cesses.  In  this  respect  a  childish 
spirit  will  perhaps  haunt  the  mind  of 
man,  even  in  the  fullest  develope- 
inent  of  its  powers.  But  it  is  false  to 
say,  that  in  England  any  general  sym- 
pathy could  ever  sustain  itself  with 
victories  in  a  cause  confessedly  un- 
just. In  France  it  is  otherwise.  \Var 
is  there  desired  by  multitudes  ;  and 
if  there  were  no  other  exciting  cause 
of  a  warlike  spirit  than  the  general 
return  to  power  and  consideration  of 
Napoleon's  agents,  military  as  well 
as  civil,  we  might  anticipate  an  early 
explosion  of  hostile  feeling  towards 
the  old  hereditary  enemies  of  France, 
But  the  fact  is,  that  in  many  respects 
it  is  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  court 
a  state  of  war.  The  army,  shaken 
in  its  natural  relations  to  the  or  own 
by  the  trying  and  severe  dilemma  of 
their  position,  can,  by  that  lustration 
only,  be  purified  and  restored  to  its 
allegiance.  The  crown  itself  might 
create  opportunities  in  that  way  only 
of  reinforcing  its  languid  and  bhat- 
tered  prerogative.  An  aristocracy 
also,  such  as  it  is,  the  only  aristo- 
cracy* possible  for  France,  might 
arise  on  the  basis  of  martial  distinc- 
tions amongst  the  marshals  and  ad- 
mirals of  France.  The  legislature, 
benefiting  by  this  distraction  of  the 
public  gaze,  might  strengthen  itself 
against  the  mob  influence.  These 
are  just  and  sound  reasons  for  war; 
but  another,  far  more  extensive  and 
more  potent,  would  be  found  in  the 
national  anxiety  to  efface  the  recol- 
lections of  1813-14-15  in  new  days 
of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and 
governed  even  to  frenzy  by  the  iii- 
nuences  last  noticed,  France  is  seep 
to  call  for  72,000  men,  and  in  a  week 


•  The  writer  of  an  admirable  article  in  the  last  Quarterly  Review,  rehearsing  the 
secret  history  and  rationale  as  to  facts  and  principles  of  all  the  cardinal  changes  of 
policy  in  France  since  Isl  I.  having  happened  to  speak  of  an  aristocracy  as  capable 
of  being  erected,  is  arrogantly  taken  to  task  by  a  London  newspaper,  and  admonished 
that  the  English  aristocracy  was  of  800  years'  growth.  Be  it  so  :  but  for  all  that, 
a  few  simple  institutions  and  legal  foundation  of  privileges  might  create  such  a  body 
in  one  generation  for  many  essential  effects,  however  much  it  might  want  the  conse- 
crating prestige  of  antiquity. 
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or  two  afterwards,  for  108,000  more  ; 
and  it  is  now  generally  affirmed  that 
arms  for  more  than  that  number  are 
ordered  by  the  French  government, 
in  a  pressing  and  hurried  manner,  at 
Birmingham.  Such  are  the  facts. 
What  is  the  interpretation  of  the  news- 
papers ?  With  their  usual  shameless 
effrontery,  having  a  party  purpose  to 
serve,  they  roundly  assert  that  all 
this  imports  nothing  like  preparation 
for  Avar.  What  is  the  object,  then, 
of  such  violent  demonstrations  of 
energy?  Simply,  the  same  journals 
assure  us,  to  supply  the  defalcations 
in  the  line,  on  account  of  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  and  the 
absence  of  General  Clausel's  army  at 
Algiers.  It  is  dangerous  to  indulge 
mendacious  propensities  in  the  face 
of  arithmetic.  The  French  army 
may  be  minus,  by  the  Swiss  seces- 
sion, to  the  amount  of  8000  men; 
and  the  Algerine  expedition  at  the 
utmost  deducted  40,000  men — of 
whom  from  12  to  15,000  are  ordered 
home.  Consequently,  fewer  than 
35,000  men  would  fill  up  the  va- 
cancy. Wherefore,  then,  so  enor- 
mous, and  truly  Napoleonish  a  de- 
mand, as  that  for  180,000  recruits? 
The  truth  is,  that,  by  their  own  for- 
geries, the  London  and  Parisian  jour- 
nals have  darkened  and  confounded 
the  real  state  of  things,  until  they 
have  become  their  own  dupes.  Last 
month,  we  pointed  out  the  mon- 
strous knaveries  of  the  press,  in  for- 
ging ad  libitum  recognitions  of  the 
new  French  regime,  first  for  one 
great  power,  and  then  another,  with- 
out any  shadow  of  authority.  Seven- 
teen times  they  have  asserted,  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  Russian  government 
had  sent  its  recognition — therein  con- 
sciously lying  sundry  (to  wit,  seven- 
teen) times.  The  last  time  of  lying 
was  from  the  17th  of  October  to  the 
20th,  the  present  falsehood  in  this 
case  being  hatched  by  the  Comtitu- 
tionnel  paper  of  Paris.  It  is  very 
possible,  therefore,  amidst  this  cloud 
of  falsehoods,  (for  it  is  indeed  still 


doubtful,  as  respects  public  evi- 
dences, whether  any  government  has 
sent  in  an  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional recognition  of  the  new  system 
of  things  at  Paris,)  that,  so  far  from 
having  recognised  King  Philippe,  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  cabinets  may 
have  menaced  King  Philippe.  At  all 
events,  the  call  for  180,000  men 
speaks  the  language  of  war  so  pe- 
remptorily, that  he  must  be  infatu- 
ated who  can  suffer  any  glozing 
newspaper  to  argue  him  out  of  the 
plain  evidence  of  his  senses.*  War 
may  not  certainly,  or  immediately, 
follow;  but  war  is  certainly  lower- 
ing over  France  at  this  moment,  or 
else  we  must  conclude  that  her  coun- 
sels are  guided  by  lunatics.  Her  sky 
is  overcast;  but  it  is  very  possible, 
that,  under  the  vigorous  preparations 
with  which  she  has  met  the  danger, 
all  clouds  may  disperse  for  a  few 
months. 

Spain,  meantime,  is  now  actually 
becoming  the  theatre  of  war,  or  of 
that  partisan  warfare,  which  is  the 
utmost  that  will  probably  ensue. 
Persia  is  better  known  to  us  at  this 
time  than  Spain,  in  her  real  internal 
condition  of  political  feeling.  We 
know  enough,  however,  of  her  inca- 
pacity for  any  vigorous  efforts,  and 
for  any  combined  efforts,  to  doubt 
exceedingly  the  possibility  of  even  a 
temporary  success  for  the  insurgents. 
The  world,  besides,  is  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  their  real  purposes  and 
motives,  to  be  at  all  warranted  in 
heartily  wishing  them  success.  Mina 
and  Valdez,  if  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  private  letters,  have  ac- 
tually entered  Spain.  In  Catalonia, 
and  generally  in  the  east,  they  may 
create  much  trouble  to  the  govern- 
ment. But  we  have  seen  no  indica- 
tions of  any  such  extensive  disposi- 
tions to  co-operate  with  them  in  the 
heart  of  Spain,  as  can  justify  our 
placing  them  in  the  light  of  oppo- 
nents at  all  on  a  level  with  the  go- 
vernment. We  repeat,  that,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 


*  But  this  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  previous  conduct  of  the  newspaper  press. 
When  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburg!!  recalled  all  Russians  from  Franfce,  and  excluded 
the  tri-coloured  flag  from  the  waters  and  ports  of  Russia,  the  London  press  swore 
that  this  was  the  most  touching  expression  of  Czarine  regard  to  the  new  order  of 
things  in  Paris.  By  the  same  logic  of  interpretation,  of  course  an  immense  camp, 
and  300,000  stand  of  arms,  should  bode  peace.  And  the  same  journals  are  at  least 
consistent  in  assuring  us,  that  a  hurried  summons  to  180,000  men,  expresses  a  strict 
determination  to  pursue  a  pacific  policy.  Euge  I 
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:ii  *  in.irli  iti  tin-  dark  about  this  quar- 
ter of  Kurojie;  but  our  o\erruling 
impression  is,  that  .Minn's  attempt 
will  In-  finally  battled  and  confound- 
ed, notwithstanding  tin1  as-m-anee 
we  have  already  had  in  a  leading  ar- 
ticle of  a  veracious  evening  paper 
(  which  has  not  yet  contradicted  its 
(in-ii  sfiteinent  )  that  Cadiz  itself  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  domestic 
insurgents  I  Seriously  however,  that 
relation  of  too  strict  an  intimacy 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  too 
powerful  an  influence  upon  her 
counsels,  which  we  ascribed  above 
to  France,  is  precisely  reversed  by 
Spain.  She  is,  in  this  respect,  an 
imperfectly  organized  limb  of  Eu- 
rope, neither  giving  nor  receiving 
much  influence  or  sympathy  of  any 
kind. 

\Var,  on  the  whole,  preponderates 
in  the  chances  at  present.  But  a 
Congress  of  the  great  powers,  which 
will  probably  meet  in  two  or  three 
months  in  Germany,  may  easily  avert 
it.  Who  is  it,  since  the  death  of  Lord 
Londonderry,  that  can  adequately  re- 
present Great  Britain  in  such  a  meet- 
ing ?  Something,  we  suspect,  will 
happen  like  what  Bishop  Burnet  re- 
ports of  our  military  successes  at 
one  time  in  Flanders;  the  officers, 
says  he,  jpmmitted  infinite  faults  ; 
but  all  were  continually  redressed 
and  made  good  by  the  admirable  va- 
lour of  the  English  troops.  Perhaps 
the  weight  of  the  English  name,  and 
the  memory  of  her  immortal  services 
in  the  last  war,  as  they  must  be  the 
sole,  may  be  the  sufficient  reliance 
of  England  in  such  a  congress  ;  for 
as  to  any  diplomatic  representation, 
it  is  shameful  to  know,  that  not  one 
is  on  the  public  stage  who  would 
not  be  a  jest  to  Metternich,  or  even 
to  M.  Talleyrand. 

Difficulties  of  this  kind  occupy, 
however,  but  little  of  our  venerable 
Premier's  attention.  At  this  moment 
even  the  qualities  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment, which  may  perhaps  require 
six  weeks  for  their  full  develope- 
inent,  will  fail  to  command  a  fore- 
place  in  liis  interest.  Even  a 
,  (»  House  of  Commons,  plunging 
and  jibbing  under  every  old  rule  of 
.  will  be  a  secondary 
concern.  All  anxieties,  of  ancient 
or  modern  trrowth,  foreign  or  do- 
'.-,  wiil  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
judgment  —  \c-! 


we  way  call  it  a  providential  judg- 


ment— which  is  now  fathering  upou 
this  apostate  Cabinet  from  Ireland, 
the  theatre  of  its  :i|,o-t;is\ .  ()hj 
righteous  retribution! — that  ev«j 
there,  where  they  sinned  a;-,iinst  the 
light  of  their  consciences,  the  hea- 
viest cloud  of  panir  and  eonlu-ion 
is  gathering  to  blight  their  coun- 
<  i!>.  Let  us  not  be  thought  to  ex- 
ult in  the  misfortunes  of  the  country, 
when  we  say  that,  according  to  alt 
appearances,  the  most  memorable 
period  of  disorder  is  now  impending 
over  Ireland  that  has  been  known 
for  two-and-thirty  years.  The  dis- 
tress of  Ireland,  from  a  total  want  of 
poor  laws,  is,  in  every  case,  consider- 
able; even  themost  prosperous  VIM rs 
are  marked  by  scenes  that,  in  other 
countries,  would  be  thought  a  scan- 
dal to  Christianity  and  civilization. 
Annually  do  the  selfish  amongst  the 
landlords,  and  the  mean  in  spirit 
amongst  the  very  noblest  of  the  land, 
club  their  beggarly  quotas  to  ship  off 
poor  labourers,  either  to  England, 
for  the  momentary  purpose  of  scram- 
bling for  a  pittance  wrested  from  the 
impoverished  peasantry  of  England 
and  Scotland,  or  else  to  Canada, 
where  they  are  unmercifully  turned 
adrift  by  thousands  at  a  time,  with- 
out any  preparation  for  the  climate 
or  the  state  of  society,  and  trepan- 
ned from  their  native  country  by 
the  foulest  misrepresentations.  But 
these  and  other  scenes  of  distress  are 
upon  a  trifling  scale  compared  with 
what  is  now  going  on  in  Ireland,  as 
one  immediate  consequence  of  the 
bill  for  balancing  the  Catholic  con- 
cession, by  destroying  the  forty-shil- 
ling freeholders.  This  part  of  the 
tenantry,  or  cottiers,  protected  no 
longer  by  their  political  value  as 
voters,  are  everywhere  expelled 
without  mercy — being  now  looked 
upon  as  mere  nuisances  and  vermin. 
The  land  swarms  with  these  miser- 
able outcasts ;  and  the  coining  win- 
ter will  be  the  darkest  and  must 
portentous  for  Ireland  that  she  lias 
long  known. 

Such  would  be  the  state  of  things 
even  without  political  ferments.  Hut 
at  this  moment  of  tremendous  agita- 
tion from  wide-spread  domestic, 
misery,  does  Mr  O'Connell  descend, 
like  some  incarnation  of  the  evil 
principle,  to  vex  and  plague  the 
wretched  land  with  s\>tematic  agita- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  1'uioii,  the 
taxation  of  absentees  at  the  rate  of 
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75  per  cent,  and  other  measures  of 
that  character.     Never  was   Ireland 
in  a  situation  to  give  such  dreadful 
effect  to  his  inflammatory  doctrine. 
The  country  is  overspread  by  exas- 
perated malecontents ;  and  in  cities 
crowded  with  such  auditors, — Cork, 
Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  others,— 
lie  has  scattered  his  firebrands  with 
an  affected  caution  to  beware  of  com- 
bustibles,— Let  not  the  English  sena- 
tors, who  may  know  Mr  O'Connell 
only  as  the  degraded  being  to  which 
lie  sank  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  the  scourge  of  Mr  Doherty  and 
others,  measure  his  Irish  power  by 
this.     The  very  memory  or  this  Eng- 
lish  degradation  it  is,  which  now 
stings  him  into  madness;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  general 
contempt,  the  roars  of  laughter,  which 
lie  provoked  by  his  "  vow  that  was 
registered  in  heaven," — the  "  blood 
upon  his  right  hand," — and  all  the 
rest  of  his  theatrical  rants,  in  excuse 
for  his  white  feather, — these  memo- 
rable disgraces  are  the  very  pledges 
for  his  pushing  forward  his  union- 
agitation  to  some  extreme  result.  He 
feels  that  it  is  essential  for  him  to  do 
some  great  thing  to  reinstate  him  in 
the   credit  which    he   won   by  his 
triumph  over  the  whole  English  go- 
vernment in  the  business  of  emanci- 
pation, and  which  he  afterwards  lost 
so  easily  to  an  individual  in  England. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr  O'- 
Connell's  motives,  considering  him  as 
a  politic  man  of  the  world,  measuring 
forces  with  a  government  as  profligate 
as  himself,  and  a  thousand   times 
weaker,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  him 
some  degree  of  sympathy.     In  Par- 
liament he  is  nobody ;  in  Ireland  he 
is   inspired,   and  "  hath  a  demon." 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland  be- 
comes a  cipher  by  his  side ;  the  com- 
bined government  is  ridiculous  in 
his  presence ;  he  trampled  them  like 
mire  beneath  his  feet  in  his  former 
struggle  :  if  it  is  possible  for  Ireland, 
united  as  one  man,  to  resist  60,000 
British  bayonets,  he  will  do  so  again. 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  :  we 
exult  not  in  the  perplexities  of  the 
country ;  but  we  do  exult  in  the  per- 
plexities of    government,  recoiling 
upon  them  from  their  own  compro- 
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mises,  whether  weak  or  base.     The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  character  is 
perhaps  little  understood.     It  has  no 
foundation  of  either  subtlety  or  force, 
as  is  sometimes  imagined,  but  is  es- 
sentially commonplace.    He  is  a  man 
of  slow  and  dull  feelings :  he  yawned 
probably  at  Waterloo ;  and  he  yawns 
at  his  formal  celebrations  of  its  anni- 
versaries.    It  is  likely  that  his  con- 
cession of  the  Catholic  claims  origi- 
nated neither  in  the  excessive  blun- 
dering which  is  ascribed  to  him  by 
some,  nor  in  sheer   profligacy  and 
the  appetite  for  vitious  actions,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  others. — Sim- 
ply the[necessity  of  keeping  himself 
in  motion — a  wish  to  stir  the  lan- 
guid circulation  in  his  veins,  and  the 
vulgar  taste  for  impressing  his  own 
hand  upon  every  movement  of  the 
political  machinery  of  his  times,  may 
account  for  the  whole  of  his  share  in 
the  transaction.     This  view  of  the 
case  is  countenanced  by  the  many 
different  accounts  which  his  Grace 
has  given  of  his  reasons  for  that  job, 
doubtless  with  entire  veracity  at  the 
moment,  notwithstanding  the  uttev 
irreconcilability  of  the  several  state- 
ments.    In  particular,  we  vouch  for 
the  following  as  one  of  his  various 
versions  of  the  case.     Soon  after  the 
bill  was  first  launched  upon  the  as- 
tonished Parliament,  the   Duke    of 
Wellington  wrote  to  two  or  three 
among  the  great  territorial  aristocrats, 
explaining  his  motives,  and  varnish- 
ing the  case.     One  of  these  favoured 
friends,  whom  the  minister  thought 
it  necessary  to  propitiate,  was  the 
Duke  of  Rutland  :  his  letter  we  did 
not  see,  but  we  did  see  one  to  another 
great  man,  which,  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence, was  declared  to  be  of  the  same 
tenor  and  date  as  that  to  his  Grace 
of  Rutland.    Now  in  this  letter,  the 
noble  inditer,  disclaiming  all  the  pre- 
tences with  which  he  had  imposed 
on  Parliament,  avowed  as  his  real 
and  substantial  reason  for  granting 
emancipation — not  the  hope  of  conci- 
liation and  "  all  that,"  by  which"  the 
marines"  were  hocussed — but  sim- 
ply, that  without  some  such  boon  he 
"  could  not  trust  the  army,"*  being  in 
so  large  a  proportion  Popish. 
Probably  even  the  Duke  himself 


*  If  this  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  motive,  or  any  part  of  his  motive,  for  the 
Catholic  bill,  then  we  must  again  remark  the  singular  fatality,  by  which  all  the  objects 
of  his  bounty,  the  Irish  generally,  or  Mr  O'Connell,  or  the  army,  seem  to  take  a  pride 
in  showing  ingratitude.  It  so  happens  that  the  first  mutiny  in  a  Popish  regiment 
for  a  Popish  object,  (viz.  for  leave  to  insult  a  Presbyterian  town  by  their  music  on  a 
Sunday,)  has  occurred  since  the  Emancipation  bill. 
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nrv.-r  did,  nor  ever  will,  know  ex-  measure  of  peace  and  amity,  has 
actly  on  what  motives  or  whims,  never  received  a  momentary  coun- 
where  perhaps  so  many  blended,  this  tenance  from  facto,  and  will  this  win- 
tremendous  breach  was  made  in  the  ter  be  triumphantly  refuted.  The 
constitution.  Enough  that  it  was  boon  was  to  have  reconciled  all  par- 
made,  and  upon  grounds  that  never  ties  in  Ireland — the  lamb  was  to  have 
will  receive  any  consistent  vindica-  lain  down  with  the  lion— and  after 
tion.  That  in  particular,  which  Sir  all,  in  this  coming  winter,  the  greatest 
R.  Peel  alleged,  viz.  that  a  great  mi-  military  force  will  be  accumulated 
litary  force  would  be  liberated  from  that  ever  yet  has  been  found  neces- 
the  task  of  watching  Ireland  by  a  sary  in  that  unhappy  island. 

NOTE. 

Upon  the  question  of  French  politic*,  we  last  month  attacked,  with  great  but  just 
indignation,  the  conduct  of  a  London  journal,  which  has  astonished  and  scandalized 
all  its  friends  by  the  grossness  of  its  departure  from  tbat  standard  in  politics  which  it 
had  originally  promised  to  maintain.  We  said  nothing  more  than  we  have  heard  ex- 
pressed in  one  shape  or  other  by  all  men  professing  those  principles  which  we  and  that 
journal  equally  professed  at  one  time,  which  we  still  adhere  to,  and  which  that  journal 
(we  cannot  but  again  declare  our  belief)  has  betrayed.  Meantime,  the  very  strength  of 
our  indignation  expressed  for  us  sufficiently  the  respect  which  we  granted  to  the  general 
integrity  and  ability  of  the  journal,  as  it  could  not  be  imagined  that  we  should  have 
honoured  with  our  indignation  any  person  who  was  deficient  in  either.  But,  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  this  point,  we  expressly  spoke  of  his  general  services  in  terms  of  honour ; 
and  this  we  were  the  more  careful  to  do,  from  having  remarked  that,  for  so  veteran  a 
journalist  (under  other  names),  he  manifested  a  sensibility,  somewhat  marvellous,  to 
the  hackneyed  compliments  of  the  press  on  the  score  of  "  talent,"  &c.  Resolving, 
therefore,  to  shew  that  our  hostility  was  not  personal,  but  singly  applied  to  his 
principles,  or  departure  from  principles,  we  took  care  to  be  wanting  in  no  point  of 
courtesy,  always,  of  course,  with  a  reservation  of  the  particular  subject  of  our  attack, 
and  the  allowable  warmth  of  indignation  which  it  provoked. 

To  this  notice  of  himself,  that  journalist  immediately  replied  ;  and,  as  he  assumed, 
•with  "  good  temper"  and  "  good  manners ;"  a  praise  which  there  was  some  ingenuity 
Jn  claiming,  as  it  was  true  up  to  that  particular  sentence  in  which  the  claim  was 
made,  but  immediately  afterwards  ceased  to  be  true  either  for  the  "  temper"  or  the 
"  manners."  On  the  contrary,  he  became  very  personal,  and  displayed  a  feminine 
pettiness  of  spite,  and  an  affectation  of  scorn,  which  betrayed  a  pitiable  want  of 
•elf-command.  To  all  this,  it  would  be  easy  indeed  to  reply  in  the  same  terms :  no- 
thing so  readily  learned  as  the  vocabulary  of  scorn;  It  is  "as  easy  as  lying."  Bat 
the  writer  of  that  and  of  this  paper,  if  he  could  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  descend  to 
such  unworthy  scurrilities,  yet  would  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  degrade  the  dis- 
tinguished journal,  in  which  he  has  the  honour  of  writing,  by  any  thing  of  so  ignoble 
a  nature.  He  willingly,  therefore,  dismisses  the  language  of  the  journalist,  and  ad- 
dresses himself  to  what  Is  material  in  his  reply.  The  journalist  asks,  what  cause  it  is 
that  he  has  betrayed  ?  \Ve  tell  him,  in  answer,  tbat  it  is  the  cause  of  legitimate 
thrones,  the  rights  of  good  governments,  and  anti-jacobin  principles,  all  over  Europe  : 
these  are  what  he  has  betrayed ;  and  these  were  violated,  not  by  the  refusal  to  obey 
the  ordonnances  of  Charles  X.,  or  by'any  thing  which  that  party  forbore  to  do,  but 
by  what  they  subsequently  did.  He  asks  farther,  whether  our  doctrine  is — that  the 
French  were  passively  to  submit  to'the  despotic  mandates  of  Charles  X.  ?  Our  answer 
is,  most  determinate])',  No:  but  in  resistance,  there  are  many  modes,  and  infinite 
degrees.  There  is  room  for  much  discussion  as  to  the  kinds  of  remonstrance,  and 
expostulation,  that  might  have  been  tried  with  the  king ;  and  it  is  a  fair  question  for 
a  casuist,  whether  all  was  done  that  might  have  been  done,  before  coming  to  extre- 
mities. But  we  will  suppose  that  ground  traversed ;  and  that  we  have  arrived  at  this 
concession — that  by  no  course  short  of  a  violent  revolution  could  the  case  have  been 
met;  in  short,  that  the  revolution,  as  It  Is,  was  the  sole  redress  open  to  the  aggrieved  na- 
tion ;_was  it  therefore  necessary  to  rejoice,  to  exult,  in  this  revolution  ?  Suppose  a  case 
for  resistance  made  out,  such  a  case  is  always  matter  of  grief.  A  bad  king,  we  shall 
suppose  a  bad  dynasty,  if  you  please,  has  been  expelled.  But  is  it  no  evil  that  royalty 
itself,  the  very  tenure  oy  which  kings  reign  for  the  benefit  of  the  meanest,  is  degra- 
ded — virtually  abrogated  ?  Yet  this  is  but  one  of  many  evils.  Answering  by  memory, 
•with  no  copy  of  the  journal  before  us,  we  cannot  reply  to  some  captious  verbal  quib- 
bles. And  we  must  conclude  with  remarking,  that  the  journalist  does  not  reply  to 
any  one  of  our  specific  objections,  but  harangues  upon  a  text  of  his  own  framing;  a 
policy  which  we  hav$  observed,  him  to  pursue  on  some  other  occasions. 
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BY  THE  ETTRICK.  SHEPHERD. 

COLIN.  GOOD  morning,  Keatie  —  Fie,  for  shame, 
To  sleep  sae  lang  ye're  sair  to  blame  : 
Then  at  your  glass  to  smile  an'  smirk, 
An'  be  the  hindmost  at  the  kirk  ! 

KATE.  Ay,  'tis  o'er  true  —  O,  wae's  my  heart  ! 
An'  to  reprove  is  weel  your  part  ; 
Your  neighbours  o'  their  faults  to  tell, 
When  ye're  sae  early  there  yoursell  ! 

COLIN.  Ah,  cunning  Kate  !  I  ken  your  way, 
An'  darena  wrangle  w'  ye  the  day  j 
For  ye're  sae  tart  when  ye  begin, 
Ye  lead  ane  into  words  o'  Bin. 
An'  now,  when  we  hae  met  thegither, 
An'  like  sae  weel  to  be  wi'  ither, 
Let's  chat,  without  a'  taunts  or  scorning, 
O'  things  befitting  Sabbath  morning. 
I  am  o'er  late,  an'  sair  to  blame  — 
But,  O,  I've  sic  a  charge  at  hame  ! 

KATE.  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt  !   'Tis  a*  o'er  true,— 
Naebody  else  has  aught  to  do  ; 
Ilk  turn  to  Colin's  hand  maun  lie, 
The  lasses  a'  to  court  forbye  ! 

COLIN.  Now,  Kate,  I  canna  stand  sic  joking, 
There's  nought  on  earth  is  sae  provoking  ; 
When  weel  ye  ken  I  never  parl 
Either  to  kiss,  or  court,  or  quarrel, 
Or  sit  me  down  to  mince  or  mell 
Wi'  ony  lass  except  yoursell. 

KATE.  Alas  !  poor  lad,  ye're  sair  abused  then, 
An'  fausely,  wickedly  accused  then  ; 
Sic  tales  are  through  the  country  fleeing  I—- 
But then  the  country's  ill  for  leeing. 
It  wasna  true  that  Meg  M'Gill 
Cam  greeting  to  you  on  the  hill  ? 
I  heard  sic  story,  an'  the  cause  o't. 
It  wasna  true  ;  —  I'm  sure  it  was  not  ? 

COLIN.  'Tis  hard  on  twall.    Good  morning,  Kate  ; 
I  hate  at  preachings  to  be  late  ; 
Besides,  it's  sinfu'  to  get  mad 
At  sic  a  glib-tongued  wicked  jade. 

KATE.  Colin,'  I'll  gang  as  fast  as  you 
On  this  fine  day,  and  faster  too  ; 
Besides,  I'll  chat  of  what  you  will, 
The  Bible,  or  the  Papish  bill  ; 
The  statutes  of  the  ancient  law, 
Or  beauties  of  Queen  Bathsheba. 
Now,  tell  me,  Colin,  on  your  life, 
What  think  you  o'  that  winsome  wife  ? 

COLIN.  Kate,  ye're  a  witch—  sae  haud  your  tongue  ; 
An  elf  sae  wicked,  yet  sae  young, 
Was  never  nursed  on  mother's  knee—- 
What are  Bathsheba's  faults  to  me  ? 

KATE.  O,  nought  to  you!  Wha  said  they  were? 
I  only  wanted  to  prefer 
Some  Scripture  argument  'bout  sin, 
And  chanced  with  woman  to  begini 
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But,  Colin,  'Us  right  strange  <»'  you, 
Yet  I  hae  noted,  an'  'tis  true, 
Whene'er  o'  womankind  I  hint, 
Then  up  you  flee  like  fire  frae  flint, — 
Frae  whilk  it  weel  might  understood  lie, 
That  things  are  no  just  as  they  should  be. 

COLIN.  Sweet  Kate !  wi'  that  provokiu'  tongue 
My  heart  wi'  rage  is  aften  wrung, 
But  when  I  turn  me  round,  an'  see 
The  wily  twinkle  o'  your  ee, 
The  cherry  cheek  an'  dimpled  chin, 
My  heart-strings  dirl  my  breast  within. 
Kate,  I  suspect,  that,  chance  what  may, 
We'll  hardly  reach  the  kirk  the  day ; 
We  wad  be  blamed  by  matrons  dour, 
Gaun  in  at  sic  a  daftlike  hour, 
An'  some  auld  maids  I  ken  beside 
Wad  cast  us  looks  we  coudiia  bide. 
Let's  turn,  an'  up  beneath  the  heuch 
O'  the  wild  glen  o'  Gilmanscleuch ; 
We'll  spend,  in  nature's  green  alcpvt>, 
The  day  in  pure  delights  of  love ; 
Read  on  our  Bibles,  pray  bedeen, 
An'  maybe  steal  a  kiss  between. 
If  there's  a  blink  o'  heavenly  bliss 
On  human  nature,  it  is  this. 

KATE.  Weel,  Colin,  I  shall  not  gainsay, 
A  wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his  way ; 
Since  ye  propose't,  an'  think  nae  shame, 
If  'tis  a  sin,  ye'Il  bear  the  blame. 
But  tell  me  this — though  gay  an'  braw, 
War  ye  gaun  to  the  kirk  ava  ? 

COLIN.  Whisht,  Kate !  an'  speer  nae  that  again, — 
There's  maybe  mae  to  blame  than  am- ; 
There  are  some  things  'tween  man  and  maid 
Mair  natural  to  be  thought  than  said ; 
But  now,  our  resting-place  is  here, 
Come  to  my  side,  my  comely  dear, 
Close  to  my  side,  nor  ance  avert 
The  vision  dearest  to  my  heart. 
Look  round  you,  Kate ;  the  scene  you  see 
Is  wild  as  mountain  scene  can  be ; 
Here  sit  we  in  a  hollow  swarth, 
Scoop'd  from  the  bosotn  o'  the  earth  ; 
Our  palace-wall  the  shaggy  fell ; 
Our  couch  of  state  the  heather-bell ; 
The  sounding  rivulet,  combined 
With  music  of  the  mountain  wind, 
The  only  anthem  which  we  list; 
Our  canopy  the  yielding  mist ; 
Yet  here,  within  our  desert  den, 
Far  frae  the  walks  and  eyes  of  men, 
Think  o'  our  heavenly  Maker's  kindness, 
For  a'  our  sins  an'  mortal  blindness. 
Beyond  the  bliss  o'  kingly  bowers 
An  earthly  happiness  is  ours. 
VQ>  Keatie,  when  this  scene  I  spy, 
Imbedded  in  thy  deep  blue  eye 
Like  a  wee  vision  o'  the  mind, 
A  dream  of  heaven  an'  earth  combined, 
My  ardent  soul  is  all  on  flame 
With  a  delight  that  wants  a  name-. 
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A  flame  so  holy  an'  divine, 

An  angel's  heart  might  envy  mine. 

My  own  rapt  image,  too,  I  see, 

As  if  I  stood  'twixt  heaven  and  thee— 

Forbid  it,  a'  ye  powers  above ! 

An'  O,  forgie  this  tear  o'  love ; 

For  ne'er  was  vision  so  complete 

In  window  of  a  soul  so  sweet. 

KATE.  Colin,  I  like  nae  sic  pathetics ; 
When  chaps  get  into  their  poetics, 
They  rave  on  like  the  winter  winds, 
An'  mischief  whiles  comes  in  their  minds  : 
Sae,  that  I  still  may  haud  you  dear, 
An'  keep  you  sober  and  sincere, 
Kneel  down  upon  that  purple  lea, 
An'  pray  to  God  for  you  an'  me — 
The  path  o'  grace  has  a  beginning, 
An'  praying  winna  gang  wi'  sinning; 
'Tis  sweet  an'  comely  to  express 
Our  homage  in  the  wilderness, 
An'  train  our  youthfu'  minds  away 
Frae  courting  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Colin,  without  another  word, 
Kneel'd  down  upon  the  lonely  sward, 
His  comely  face  turn'd  to  the  sky, 
With  ardour  in  his  dark  blue  eye; 
And  thus  unto  his  God  he  prayed, 
As  near  as't  can  in  rhyme  be  said : 

COLIN.  O  thou,  who  dwelPst  beyond  yon  son ! 
Where  the  sinful  soul  can  never  won; 
Thou  God  of  all  beings  on  earth  that  dwell, 
The  angels  of  heaven,  an'  spirits  of  hell— 
O !  wilt  thou  deign,  in  thy  love  divine, 
To  list  to  such  a  prayer  as  mine  ? 
Not  for  myself  do  I  crave  thine  ear, 
But  for  one  beside,  than  life  more  dear ; 
And  for  her  sake  I  heard  shall  be, 
For  a  virgin's  soul  is  dear  to  thee. 

Then  thou,  who  reared' st  yon  ample  sky, 
And  planted  the  Paradise  on  high, 
When  the  morning  stars  together  sung, 
And  its  arch  with  hymns  of  angels  rung ; 
Who  placed  the  sun  on  his  golden  throne, 
His  God's  vicegerent,  and  His  alone  ; 
Who  clothed  the  moon  in  her  silver  veil, 
And  the  little  stars  in  their  diamond  mail ; 
Who  wall'd  the  ocean's  mighty  wave, 
O'er  coral  beds  to  roll  and  rave ; 
And  forin'd  these  mountains,  great  and  small, 
And  the  soul  of  man,  the  last  of  all — 
O,  hear  in  heaven,  most  graciously, 
For  we  had  our  lives  and  souls  from  thee  ! 

O  thou,  who  laid'st  thine  infant  head 
In  a  manger  for  thy  cradle  bed, 
When  the  spirits  of  guilt  were  moved  with  awe, 
And  the  angels  marvell'd  at  what  they  saw—- 
The babe  of  heaven  hush'd  to  his  rest 
Upon  an  earthly  virgin's  breast, 
Then  yield  his  life  upon  the  tree, 
And  lie  in  the  grave  for  such  as  me— 
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O  hear  us  in  heaven,  thou  holy  one ! 
For  in  thy  merits  we  trust  alone ! 
Thou  spirit  of  grace,  adored,  believed, 
Great  messenger  all  unconceived ; 
Thou  THREE  in  ONE,  and  OXE  in  THREE, 
Potent,  supreme  Divinity, 
As  one  great  God  we  worship  thee  ! 
Then  hear  our  prayers  whilst  here  we  live, 
And  when  thou  nearest,  Lord  forgive  ! 

We  have  no  earthly  thing  to  crave ; 
We  are  more  than  happy  with  what  we  have  :— 
We  have  youth  and  health,  and  love  beside, 
And  thee  for  our  father  and  our  guide ; 
Thy  own  blue  heavens  smiling  o^r  us ; 
Religion,  hope,  and  the  world  before  us ; 
And  all  we  can  do,  is  to  express 
Our  gratitude  and  our  thankfulness. 

One  blessing  would  earthly  hope  fulfil, 
If  'tis  accordant  with  thy  will : — 
May  we  two,  kneeling  thee  before, 
Be  join'd  as  one  for  evermore  ! 
And  that  a  prospect  may  remain 
Of  acting  earthly  scenes  again, 
May  she  be  as  a  fruitful  vine 

KATE.  Stop,  Colin,  stop !  I  canna  join  J 
Ye  may  pray  for  marriage  gin  ye  will, 
To  think  of  that  can  do  nae  ill ; 
Its  sinless  joys  our  God  will  grant  them—- 
We'll pray  for  bairnies  when  we  want  them. 
Ye  cou'dna  ask  for  aught  that's  worse, 
Than  the  heaviest  portion  o'  woman's  curse. 

COLIN.  Ah,  my  dear  Kate  !  gin  ye  be  spared, 
You'll  change  your  chime  on  that  award. 
If  pure  affection's  from  above, 
If  "  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love," 
If  loveliness  conceived  may  be, 
Can  ye  a  sight  so  lovely  see, 
As  a  young  comely  mother's  rest, 
With  sweet  babe  to  her  bosom  press' d ; 
Its  round  and  chubby  cheek  laid  low, 
Misshapen  on  her  breast  of  snow  ? 
Ah,  Kate  1  if  pure,  unmingled  bliss 
Be  found  in  life's  imperfectness, 
All  love,  all  fondness  is  outdone 
By  mother's  o'er  her  first-born  son  : 
That  glow  is  bright,  its  workings  kind, 
Calm,  chasten'd,  ardent,  yet  refined. 
I  think — O !  may  I  be  forgiven — 
That  nought  can  lovelier  be  in  heaven, 
Far  less  upon  the  earth  below ; 
Methinks  I  see  the  visions  now 

What,  Keatie,  do  ye  rue  our  meeting  ? 
I  think  ye're  ruffing  now,  an'  greeting  ? 

KATE.  Tuts  !  what  for  will  ye  speak  sae  queer, 
Of  things  unmeet  for  maiden's  ear  ? 
I  canna  bide  that  stuff  sae  sensuous, 
It  sounds  like  something  that's  licentious : 
Yet  these  are  truths  the  heart  that  strike—- 
Ye may  pray  for  babies  gin  ye  like. 

COLIN.  Ha,  Keatie !  truth  will  aye  bear  sway, 
An'  nature  work  in  her  ain  way, 
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for  ye  are  nature's  child  complete, 
A  mountain  rose  unsoil'd  an'  sweet, 
A  gem  the  desert  that  perfumes, 
A  flower  that  hardly  kens  it  blooms. 
When  we  grow  auld,  an'  bow'd  wi'  age, 
We'll  make  an  yearly  pilgrimage 
Unto  this  wild  an'  lonely  scene, 
An'  greet  o'er  days  lang  past  an'  gane. 
'Twill  mind  me  of  thy  guileless  heart, 
Of  what  remains  and  what  thou  wert,— 
And  I'll  think  of  a  day  of  bliss, 
And  maiden  made  to  love  an'  kiss, 
Wha  aince  gart  me  the  preaching  miss : 
An'  waur  than  that ;  when  her  behest 
A  solemn  task  had  on  me  press'd, 
She  flew  up  wi'  a  wicked  screed, 
An'  pat  a'  praying  frae  my  head. 

KATE.  Here,  with  the  tear  drap  in  my  ee, 
Colin,  I  beg  you'll  pardon  me. 
I  did  amiss,  'mang  passions  rife, 
But  could  not  help  it  for  my  life. 
In  my  reproof,  though  scarce  ye'll  trow, 
I  was  at  least  sincere  as  you. 
And  now  I  beg  of  me  you'll  take 
This  book,  an'  keep  it  for  my  sake  J 
It  was  my  honour'd  father's  gift 
That  day  when  I  our  cottage  left, 
With  bitter  grief,  and  youthfu'  dread, 
In  the  wide  world  to  earn  my  bread. 
"  My  bairn,"  quo'  he,  "  ye're  gaun  to  leave  me ; 
I  hope  through  life  you'll  never  grieve  me. 
If  ever  sin  your  fancy  brook, 
Think  on  the  Author  of  this  book — 
Think  how  he  reads  the  heart  within, 
And  grieves  if  you  should  yield  to  sin. 
An'  think  o'  your  old  father  too, 
And  how  his  soul  yearns  over  you. 
An'  O,  my  bairn,  when  I  am  dead, 
Cling  to  this  blessed  book,  an'  read 
Its  holy  precepts  when  you  may, 
An'  God  will  give  you  grace  to  pray, 
To  pray  in  purity  of  heart. 
Farewell,  my  bairn,  since  we  maun  part!" 

Now,  Colin,  as  my  sole  director, 
My  trusted,  generous  protector, 
Here  do  I  render  up  to  thee 
The  charge  of  baith  my  book  an'  me, 
And  ne'er  again,  by  it  I  swear, 
'Twixt  you  and  heaven  to  interfere. 
Accept,  dear  Colin,  the  propine, 
An'  O  forgie  the  heart  that's  thine ! 

He  took  the  book,  an'  first  he  kiss'd 
The  donor,  then  the  volume  bless' d, 
An'  hid  it  in  his  bosom  true, 
While  on  his  eyelids  stood  the  dew ; 
Then  hand  in  hand  they  trode  the  brae 
That  looks  o'er  Ettrick's  wilder' d  way, 
An'  parted  on  the  mountain  green, 
Far  happier  than  a  king  an'  queen. 
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Mv  brethren  of  tlio  sword  have  as- 
tonished nit'  iu  nothing  -••  much  as 
in  their  complete  mastery  of  the  pen, 
and  all  the  graces  of  composition. 
Where,  they  picked  up  their  style  I 
cannot  in  the  least  make  out.  The 
mess-room  is  seldom  redolent  of  the 
tlo\viT-  of  rhetoric,  and  the  camp  is, 
if  possible,  still  less  adapted  to  lite- 
rary pursuits.  It  used  formerly  to  be 
a  reflection  against  thearray,that  very 
few  members  of  that  honourable  pro- 
fession were  much  addicted  to  the  ha- 
bit even  of  reading  ;  but  wliat  would 
Smollett,  and  other  worthies,  who 
have  painted  us  in  such  disparaging 
colours,  say  to  us  at  the  present  day, 
when  there  are  few  messes  which 
cannot  boast  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  authors  —  historians,  novelists, 
and  memoir-writers,  not  to  mention 
a  confused  and  indistinguishable  mul- 
titude of  politicians  and  poets?  Every 
officer  now  not  only  can  read  books, 
(  which  is  perhaps  the  greater  achieve- 
ment of  the  two,)  but  is  expected  to 
write  them  also.  At  all  events,  if 
this  literary  mania  does  not  seize  us 
while  on  active  service,  any  interval 
of  repose  is  certain  to  induce  it  with 
the  utmost  virulence.  Immediately 
on  retiring  into  civil  life  a  wonderful 
change  takes  place  even  on  the  most 
anti-bookish  of  one's  messmates. 
The  epaulettes  expand  into  reams  of 
foolscap,  the  sword  converts  itself 
into  a  pen,  and  the  jolly  soldier  of 
half  a  year  before,  is  transmogrified 
into  an  author.  The  world,  in  conse- 
quence, is  inundated  with  military 
sketches;  —  ladies'-inaids  and  senti- 
mental milliners  have  wept  over  the 
bof  t  recol  lections  of  r  omanti  c  maj  ors  ; 
—  mercers'  apprentices  have  handled 
the  yard  with  the  swagger  of  a  field- 
marshal,  from  the  inspiring  stories  of 
bloody-minded  ensigns;  and,iushort, 
the  slang  of  the  camp  has  become  as 
familiar  as  the  words  of  ordinary  con- 
versation. The  navy  also  has  started 
in  the  same  glorious  pursuit.  The 
guu-rooiu  is  the  scene  of  many  a  he- 
roic description.  Captain-  and  lieu- 
tenants club  to  celebrate  the  honour, 
virtue,  cleanliness,  arid  piety  of  the 
"British  turs.  Yard-arms,  taGrils,  tar- 
paulins, gaffs,  and  booms,  hut-  tie  each 
other  through  every  j>;i;:e;  and  boys 
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and  virgins  are  elevated  and  asto- 
nished at  the  elegant  phraseology  of 
the  cockpit.  My  wonder  all  this 
time  has  been,  iu  the  tim  place,  how 
they  can  find  stories  to  tell;  ami,  in 
the  next  place,  how  they  can  find 
words  to  tell  them.  For  myself,  I 
am  as  good  as  the  best  of  them  at  an 
anecdote  after  dinner;  my  words  come 
as  pat  to  the  purpose  as  possible; 
but  tin-  moment  1  take  my  pen  into 
my  hand — presto — all  my  power  of 
story-telling  is  gone.  Some  word  ap- 
pears twice  or  thrice  in  the  same 
sentence,  my  characters  become  con- 
fused, and  the  peixni;v_re>,  whose  wit 
is  sure  to  create  a  laugh  as  1  tell  the 
story  to  my  friends  at  table,  are  the 
stupidest  fellows  I  ever  met,  when  I 
write  down  their  facetious  responses 
in  black  and  white.  My  opportuni- 
ties of  observation  have  been  as  good 
as  those  of  any  officer  of  my  stand- 
ing, and,  as  I  said  before,  how  the  de- 
v  il  it  is  that  they  manage  to  tell  long 
stories  of  two  or  three  volumes,  w  hile 
I  can't  muster  a  single  page,  I  can  by 
no  means  divine.  But  though  I  have 
hitherto  failed  in  my  attempts,  I  have 
not  been  altogether  discouraged. 
Perseverance,  they  say,  will  conquer 
in  the  end ;  and  some  of  these  days, 
I  doubt  not,  I  shall  be  able  to  manu- 
facture a  warlike  tale  as  well  as  my 
neighbours.  Besides  the  honour  and 
reputation,  there  are  other  consider- 
ations which,  it  may  easily  be  imagi- 
ned, would  make  a  successful  novel 
by  no  means  an  unpleasant  achieve- 
ment to  a  captain  on  half-pay.  Plutus, 
I  am  sorry  to  confess,  mingles  in  all 
my  dreams  of  fame.  I  envy  Col.  C. 
Thornton  less  for  his  inimitable  style, 
and  power  of  description,  as  the 
means  of  raising  his  reputation,  than 
as  the  means  of  raising  the  wind. 
With  such  a  pen  as  his,  I  should  soon 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  prouder  of 
my  purse  than  of  my  glory — my  pock- 
et should  re-echo  "  sweet  music  of 
a  silver  sound,"  where  now  the  jin- 
gling of  keys  "  make  the  void  mirth- 
ful without  change."  But  why  should 
I  indulge  ui  such  golden  dreams:' 
My  confounded  fingers  trrow  stiff' be- 
fore I  have  finished  a  -rntence,  and 
sometimes  1  give  way  to  despair,  and 
fear  1  must  rest  contented  as  $  story- 
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teller,  which  is  very  different  indeed 
from  a  story-writer. 

While  engaged  with  these  thoughts, 
for  I  assure  you  I  have  long  been  tor- 
mented with  this  literary  and  money- 
making  ambition,  I  luckily  received 
an  invitation  to  pass  a  few  days  in 
the  country  with  a  distinguished  mi- 
litary friend.  When  I  name  General 
Sir  Frizzle  Pumpkin,  K.C.B.  T.K. 
&c.  your  curiosity  will  of  course  be 
excited  to  know  something  of  the 
private  habits  of  a  hero  whose  public 
actions  have  awakened  throughout 
his  long  and  brilliant  career  so  much 
admiration.  In  this  I  shall  only  gratify 
you  in  a  slight  degree.  It  is  needless 
to  inform  you  of  his  hospitality,  his 
generosity,  and  his  winning,  and,  in- 
deed, his  fascinating  manners.  These 
are  all  already  sufficiently  known. 
But  while  on  this  visit,  I  was  struck 
with  something  in  his  demeanour  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  ever  remarked 
before.  The  General  seemed  some- 
times ill  at  ease.  His  habitual  good- 
Bature  seemed  on  some  occasions  to 
be  inclined  to  leave  him,  and  I  could 
easily  perceive  that  he  was  teazedand 
harassed  more  than  he  cared  to  shew, 
by  the  compliments  which  a  young 
nobleman  of  the  party  heaped  on  him 
I  confess  with  no  sparing  or  delicate 
hand.  This  I  ascribed  to  the  natural 
modesty  of  a  brave  man — and  I  loved 
my  distinguished  host  the  more  that 
I  saw  he  shrank  from  the  applauses 
his  actions  had  deserved.  Our  time 
past  very  pleasantly  in  spite  of  these 
interruptions,  and  I  began  to  feel  my 
regret,  at  leaving soexcellentafriend, 
increased  as  the  day  of  my  departure 
approached.  The  rest  of  the  guests 
had  left  us,  and  the  day  before  that 
on  which  I  had  fixed  to  return  to  my 
lodging,  the  baronet  and  myself  were 
entirely  alone.  AH  the  morning  I 
had  noticed  something  mysterious  in 
his  manner.  He  seemed  on  the  eve, 
every  now  and  then,  of  making  me 
some  communication,  but  suddenly 
checked  himself,  and  turned  the  con- 
versation to  some  other  subject.  We 
dined,  and  after  dinner  when  the 
bottle  had  made  two  or  three  rounds, 
the  General  told  me  he  had  some- 
thing to  relate — he  began  by  inveigh- 
ing more  bitterly  than  I  thought 
the  occasion  justified  against  the 
courtly  and  complimentary  lord  I 
have  mentioned.  He  then,  to  my  as- 
tonishment, said  something  of  his 


conscience  not  all  owing  him  to  ac- 
cept such  praises,  and  on  my  ex- 
pressing my  wonder  at  his  squeam- 
ishness,  he  told  me  he  had  long  wish- 
ed for  some  one  to  whom  to  make 
his  confession,  and  on  my  faithfully 
promising  to  assist  him  with  my 
counsel  and  advice,  he  filled  up  his 
glass  and  began  as  follows  : — 

You  are  aware  that  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  what  the  world  generally 
considers  the  highest  favours  of  for- 
tune. I  have  risen  to  a  distinguished 
rank  in  my  profession,  my  wealth  is 
more  than  commensurate  with  my 
desires,  my  friends,  I  may  say  with- 
out presumption,  are  zealously  at- 
tached to  me,  and  all  these  blessings 
are  enhanced  by  the  enjoyment  of 
uninterrupted  good  health.  In  the 
enumeration  of  my  advantages,  it 
may  be  necessary  also  to  remind  you, 
that  my  actions  have  not  been  alto- 
gether unknown.  Reputation,  and 
an  honorary  addition  to  my  name, 
are  the  rewards  of  my  achievements. 
Crowning  "a  youth  of  labour  with 
an  age  of  ease,"  with  every  comfort 
which  can  rationally  be  desired,  it 
might  be  thought  there  was  nothing 
wanting  to  my  entire  felicity.  But 
alas  .'there  is  always  something  to  mar 
our  enjoyments — "  some  fatal  remem- 
brance— some  sorrow  that  throws  its 
bleak  shade  alike  over  our  joys  and  our 
woes," — and  by  one  overwhelming 
evil  all  my  blessings  are  rendered  of 
no  avail.  When  I  look  around  me, 
and  see  my  fields  rich  with  harvests, 
my  lawns  green  with  verdure,  and 
remember  that  they  were  acquired 
from  a  generous  and  grateful  coun- 
try, a  pang  shoots  through  my  heart, 
and  I  feel,  with  the  writhings  of  hu- 
miliation and  remorse,  that  I  have 
not  deserved  its  favours ;  that  I  have 
raised  myself  by  a  life  of  hypocrisy, 
and  in  short,  that  these  honours  and 
riches  which  were  heaped  upon  me 
as  the  rewards  of  my  bravery  and 
resolution,  have  been  bestowed — 
upon  a  coward — Yes,  on  one  of  the 
most  nerveless  and  pusillanimous  of 
human  beings.  The  praises  of  the 
public,  the  compliments  of  my  friends, 
the  whole  paraphernalia  of  my  stars 
and  ribbons,  fill  me  with  a  lothing  of 
myself.  If  1  had  really  merited  such 
encomiums,  I  might  have  felt  grati- 
fied by  their  being  t-o  universally  ac- 
corded; but  as  it  is! — You  shall  heaj : 
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.  My  youth  was  the  most  miserable 
period  of  my  existence.  My  unre- 
sisting and  easily  intimidated  cha- 
racter, made  me  the  slave  of  any  one 
who  chose  to  domineer  over  me. 
The  school  at  which  I  was  educated 
was  to  me  a  collection  of  tyrants,  ra- 
tlin tli an  playmates,  and  though  I 
was  good-tempered  and  attentive, 
and  consequently  a  favourite  with 
the  master,  I  was  buffeted  and  de- 
•pised  by  the  very  youngest  of  the 
boys.  The  name  Miss  Molly,  by 
which  I  was  known  throughout  the 
school,  sufficiently  shews  the  estima- 
tion in  which  I  was  held ;  and  if  any 
trick  was  to  be  played,  any  ghost  to 
be  raised,  any  toes  to  be  tied  at  night, 
or  any  one  tossed  in  a  blanket  for  the 
amusement  of  the  bedroom,  Frizzle 
Pumpkin  was  sure  to  be  the  victim. 
Amidst  scenes  such  as  these,  with 
any  spirit  which  at  first  I  might  have 
possessed,  entirely  broken,  I  arrived 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Thin  as  a 
whipping-post,  and  remarkably  tall 
for  my  years,  I  left  the  scene  of  my 
miseries,  and  resided  for  some 
months  at  home.  Many  consultations 
were  held  as  to  my  future  destination. 
My  father,  a  good  easy  man,  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  church,  but  my  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  woman  of  spirit,  and 
whose  father  had  been  an  officer  of 
considerable  reputation,  would  hear 
of  no  oilier  profession  for  me  but  the 
army.  Their  difference  of  opinion 
produced  the  result  which  might  na- 
turally have  been  expected,  namely, 
complete  submission  on  the  part  of 
my  father ;  and  at  last  it  was  decided 
that  their  only  hope  should  gain  ever- 
lasting laurels  as  a  soldier.  This  re- 
solution took  me  entirely  by  surprise. 
My  dreams  at  night  were  of  nothing 
but  wounds  and  blood.  I  thought  of 
the  certainty  of  being  cut  to  pieces 
by  some  tremendous  I4  renchman ;  re- 
sistance never  entered  into  my  cal- 
culations, and  as  for  glory  I  never 
could  imagine  what  was  the 'meaning 
of  the  word.  In  this  state  of  dismal 
foreboding  my  time  was  passed,  and 
although  I  dreaded  the  profession  to 
•which  I  was  doomed,  still  I  was  too 
much  ^  afraid  of  my  mother's  domi- 
neering temper,  to  protest  against 
the  choice  she  had  made  for  me.  A 
commission  was  speedily  procured, 
and  my  fears  as  the  day  of  my  depart- 
ure approached,  amounted  to  agony. 
My  uniform  itself  failed  to  animate 


my  courage,  and  my  sword  would 
have  remained  undrawn  for  ever,  HO 
great  was  my  repugnance  to  cold 
iron.  My  mother,  however,  extri- 
cated it  from  its  sheath  with  an  im- 
petuosity that  made  me  tremble,  and 
praised  its  make  and  temper  with  all 
the  warmth  of  approval.  My  mili- 
tary troubles  oppressed  me  beyond 
expression,  even  before  I  left  my 
home.  The  trepidation  of  my  mind 
on  first  discharging  a  pistol,  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe ;  if  any  one  has 
suffered  shipwreck,  or  been  spectator 
of  an  earthquake,  or  been  bitten  by  a 
dog  notoriously  mad,  he  may  form 
some  slight  idea  of  my  feelings  when 
I  touched  the  trigger.  Earth  swam 
aroundme  as  I  listened  for  the  report, 
and  a  thousand  lights  danced  befort 
my  closely-shut  eyes  as  my  senses 
seemed  to  expire  in  a  kind  of  mental 
delirium. 

All  this  time  I  must,  however,  in- 
form you,  my  fear  rested  almost  en- 
tirely in  my  mind.  My  outward  man 
shewed  few  symptoms  of  the  internal 
struggle ;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  ha- 
ving oetrayed  the  intensity  of  my 
terrors  on  any  occasion,  unless  by  an 
additional  paleness,  and  a  total  inca- 
pacity to  speak.  The  day  fixed  for 
my  joining  the  depot  at  last  came 
on ;  and  my  courage  was,  if  possible, 
diminished  by  every  hour  that  passed. 
My  father,  who  evidently  participated 
in  my  alarms,  but  did  not  dare  to 
shew  them,  talked,  with  a  faltering 
voice  and  a  tear  in  his  eye,  about 
Westminster  Abbey  and  a  peerage, 
and  made  convulsive  efforts  to  he 
facetious,  while  it  was  evident  his 
fears  for  my  safety  were  only  repress- 
ed by  his  fears  of  his  spouse's  <li  — 
pleasure.  However,  at  length  the 
moment  arrived,  and,  after  ascertain- 
ing of  the  driver  the  steadiness  and 
good-temper  of  his  horses,  I  stepped 
into  a  post-chaise,  and  soon  found 
myself  in  the  small  country-town  of 
,  where  the  depot  of  my  regi- 
ment was  stationed.  The  introduc- 
tion to  my  brother  officers  it  is  use- 
less to  describe.  Most  of  them  were 
young  and  inexperienced  like  my- 
self; but,  unlike  me,  they  were  all 
filled,  to  overflowing,  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  service,  and  anticipa- 
tions of  future  glory.  Our  time  was 
spent  in  the  usual  way  that  time 
is  spent  by  military  officers  ju  n 
country  town.  The  post-office  was 
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regularly  visited  after  parade ;  an  old 
billiard-table,  with  a  considerable 
part  of  the  cloth  remaining,  was  a 
resource  for  two  or  three  hours ;  and 
lounging  from  one  end  of  the  main 
street  to. the  other,  shewing  ourselves 
and  feathers  to  the  best  advantage, 
constituted  all  the  rest  of  our  employ- 
ment. My  fears  now  began  gradually 
to  abate.  There  was  no  immediate 
prospect  of  our  being  ordered  on  fo- 
reign service,  and  the  routine  of  my 
existence  became  more  agreeable,  in 
the  exact  proportion  that  I  found  it 
less  dangerous  than  I  had  expected. 
As  the  town  of  — —  is  situated  on 
a  river,  many  parties  were  of  course 
formed  for  boating,  and  when  the 
weather  grew  warm,  for  bathing  also. 
I  have  always  had  a  horror  of  the 
water ;  but  as  I  was  aware  that  acci- 
dents might  occur,  however  carefully 
guarded  against,  I  lost  no  time  in 
providing  myself  with  a  sustaining 
belt.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  pre- 
caution— and  I  was  assured  it  was 
amply  sufficient  to  support  even  two 
men  in  the  water — I  most  sedulously 
avoided  joining  my  messmates  in  any 
of  their  excursions.  I  was  consider- 
ed quiet  and  shy,  but  in  general,  I 
believe,  I  was  rather  liked  than  other- 
wise— so  my  excuses  were  taken, 
and  I  was  left  to  follow  my  own  in- 
clinations in  peace.  One  day,  when 
I  was  walking  quietly  by  the  side  of 
the  river,  in  considerable  dread  that 
some  cows  which  were  feeding  in 
the  meadow  might  be  attracted  by 
my  coat,  I  came  on  a  branch  of  the 
stream,  forming  a  large  water  tank 
through  the  field ;  and  over  this, 
which  was  of  considerable  width,  a 
plank,  laid  across,  acted  as  a  bridge. 
As  I  was  carefully  stepping  along  this 
rickety  pathway,  I  was  arrested  by 
the  shouts  of  my  regimental  friends, 
who  were  amusing  themselves,  as  the 
day  was  oppressively  warm,  by 
bathing  in  this  secluded  part  of  the 
river.  I  stopped  on  the  plank,  and 
watched  their  motions  for  some  time, 
and  I  could  not  help  envying  them 
their  courage  in  trusting  themselves 
so  carelessly  as  they  did  into  the 
very  deepest  part  of  the  stream.  Not 
for  all  the  wealth  of  India  could  I 
have  prevailed  on  myself  (guarded 
as  I  was  with  the  sustaining  belt, 
which  I  constantly  wore)  to  have 
done  the  same.  There  was  horror 
in  the  very  thought  j  and  I  was  going 


to  continue  my  walk  across  the  ditch, 
and  retire  from  so  dangerous  a  vici- 
nity, when  I  was  thrilled  by  a  cry  of 
agony  from  the  water  beneath  where 
I  stood.  I  looked  down,  and  in  the 
very  mouth  of  the  ditch  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  I  saw  Jack  Wharton, 
the  liveliest  and  kindest-hearted  of 
our  set,  evidently  in  the  greatest 
danger.  He  had  crept  quietly  under 
the  sedges  at  the  side,  in  order  to 
come  upon  me  by  surprise ;  but  un- 
luckily, on  arriving  almost  under  the 
bridge,  he  was  seized  with  the  cramp 
in  both  legs.  He  looked  up  to  me 
in  the  greatest  despair. — "  Save  me, 
save  me !"  he  cried  in  an  agony — • 
"  Oh !  save  me !"  and  sunk  below 
the  water,  apparently  quite  exhaust- 
ed. A  thousand  thoughts  rushed 
into  my  brain — I  saw  his  head  and 
pale  brow,  after  coming  up  for  a 
moment,  go  down  a  second  time,— 
a  dimness  fell  upon  my  eyes,  a  faint- 
ness  came  over  my  spirit,  and,  in  the 
intensity  of  my  apprehension,  I  lost 
my  balance,  and  fell  into  the  hole 
where  my  poor  friend  was  strug- 
gling. Alittle  recalled  to  my  recollec- 
tion by  the  plunge,  I  grasped  convul- 
sively at  the  nearest  object,  and,  sup- 
ported by  my  belt,  I  made  directly  for 
the  land.  Instinctively  I  clambered  up 
the  bank,  still  clenching  the  object  I 
had  seized  in  the  water.  I  just  saw  it 
was  the  arm  of  poor  Wharton,  and 
that  I  had  savedhim — when  again  my 
terrors  overcame  me,  and  I  fainted. 
When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I 
was  saluted  with  shouts  of  "  bravo, 
bravo  !"  Slowly  I  opened  my  eyes, 
and  found  myself  surrounded  by  my 
friends;  Wharton  was  still  chafing 
my  temples,  and  calling  me  his  de- 
liverer, and  pouring  forth  the  most 
profuse  expressions  of  his  gratitude. 
Though  still  shuddering  at  my  narrow 
escape,  I  expressed  in  a  few  words 
my  happiness  at  having  been  the 
instrument  of  his  preservation,  but  I 
told  him  at  the  same  time,  with  truth, 
that  my  exertions  had  scarcely  been 
voluntary,  and  that  as  I  was  quite 
unable  to  swim,  it  was  only  over- 
powering necessity  which  obliged 
me  to  plunge  into  the  river.  The 
fame  of  this  exploit  soon  spread 
through  the  somewhat  contracted 

circle  of  the  town  of ;  my  total 

ignorance  of  swimming  enhanced  the 
merit  of  my  heroic  contempt  of 
danger,  and  for  a  week  or  two  I  was 
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quite  the  lioa  of  the  parties  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  my  gallantry, 
:i-  it  \vas  termed,  had  a  more  endu- 
ring memorial  than  the  applauses  of 
the  beaux  and  belles  of  — — .  The 
oihVers,  at  that  time  in  the  depot, 
presented  me  with  a  handsome  snuff- 
box,  on  which  in  an  inscription,  testi- 
fying their  high  opinion  of  my  merit 
in  plunging  in.  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  my  life,  to  the  assistance  of  a  bro- 
ther officer. — This  box  I  of  course 
still  preserve,  and  although  it  is 
nearly  thirty  years  since  the  adven- 
ture took  place,  I  can  scarcely  now 
look  on  that  complimentary  testi- 
mony to  my 'courage  without  a  blush. 
Young  Wharton  after  that  became 
the  warmest  of  my  friends  ;  but  in 
my  intercourse  with  him,  there  was 
always  on  my  side  a  feeling  of  em- 
barrassment. My  conscience  would 
not  allow  me  to  accept  the  gratitude 
which  heoffered,and  my  pride  would 
not  allow  me  to  confess  to  him  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  case.  This 
struggle  within  myself  produced 
a  coldness  in  my  behaviour,  and  I 
saw  that  the  boy  was  mortified  and 
disappointed,  that  his  warm  advances 
were  so  indifferently  received.  At 
length,  though  it  was  evident  he 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  shew 
his  affection  for  his  preserver,  as  he 
still  thought  and  called  me,  he  desist- 
ed from  cultivating  any  greater  inti- 
macy than  had  previously  subsisted 
between  us.  I  was  now  considered 
among  my  friends  a  person  whose 
courage  was  only  equalled  by  his  mo- 
desty; and  an  idea  began  to  be  spread 
that  I  was  so  reckless  of  life,  in  the 
pursuit  of  fame,  that  under  the  me- 
lancholy and  quietness  of  a  Jacques, 
1  concealed  the  spirit  and  ambition 
of  a  Hotspur. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the 
further  details  of  our  residence  at 
— -,  nor  need  I  describe  to  you 
the  terror  which  fell  upon  me  with 
threefold  force  from  the  hopes  I  had 
fondly  indulged  of  security,  when  a 
dispatch  came  down  for  us  to  join 
our  regiment,  which  was  just  ordered 
abroad.  Our  march  was  conducted 
without  any  remarkable  occurrence; 
and  in  the  highest  possible  order, 
with  the  steadiness  and  regularity  of 
veteran  campaigners,  our  new  levies 
made  a  most  imposing  appearance 
when,  united  for  the  first  time  to  the 
main  body  ot  the  ivirinu-nt.  upon 
f  parade.  "Forces  had  been  collected 
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from  all  quarters,  and  concentrated 
at  Portsmouth.  Our  destination  was 
not  an  yet  knoun,aiid  my  fears  w  ere 
accordingly  divided  between  the 
sabres  ot  the  French  and  the  mur- 
derous rifles  of  the  Yankees.  We 
were  detained  for  upwards  of  a 
fortnight  by  contrary  winds,  and  I 
confess  to  you  that  my  prayers  wen; 
most  fervent  and  sincere,  that  tin; 
weathercock  might  never  change  its 
direction.  At  last,  however,  a  calm 
succeeded  to  the  tempest  which  had 
restrained  us  so  long ;  the  transports 
were  anchored  as  near  to  the  shore 
as  possible,  and  on  the  17th  day  of 

,  in  the  year ,  for  I  love  to 

be  particular  in  my  dates,  I  bade 
adieu  to  the  shores  of  England.  The 
voyage  left  me  ample  time  for  serious 
reflection.  I  was  conscious  of  my 
own  utter  cowardice  ;  I  was  aware 
that  on  the  very  first  occasion  of 


and 
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danger  I  should  disgrace  my  self ; 
I  need  scarcely  inform  you  that 
spirits,  naturally  placid,  were  by  no 
means  elevated  by  the  contemplation 
of  my  future  prospects.  The  mirth 
of  my  companions  grated  harshly  on 
my  ears.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
that  their  anxiety  to  meet  the  enemy 
was  not  feigned, — and  yet  disagree- 
able as  the  passage  was,  I  could  never 
persuade  my  self  to  wish  for  its  con- 
clusion. Our  destination  we  now 

found  was .     The  enemy  were 

known  to  have  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  our  approach,  and  even  the 
bravest  of  my  messmates,  though 
they  were  doubtful  for  a  moment  of 
ultimate  success,  expressed  their 
anticipations  of  tremendous  loss  in 
forcing  our  way  to  land.  The  night 
before  we  expected  to  come  to  an 
anchor,  my  forebodings  of  evil  would 
not  allow  me  to  rest  in  my  cot ;  I 
therefore  went  on  deck,  and  leant 
despondingly  against  the  mast  The 
moon  was  nigh  in  heaven,  groups  of 
soldiers  were  lying  on  the  boards, 
apparently  asleep,  and  the  only 
moving  objects  on  the  scene  were 
the  few  sailors  attending  to  the  neces- 
sary operations  of  the  vessel.  With 
a  sort  of  desperate  resolution  I  had 
determined  to  rush  upon  death  and 
put  an  end  to  my  tormenting'  fears  at 
once, — I  had  summoned  to  my  aid 
all  that  I  had  ever  heard  or  read  of 
heroic  achievement,  and  having  thus 
made  up  my  mind  for  the  worst  that 
could  befall  me,  I  Mink  into  a  state  of 
calm  and  almost  s;-lf-de voting  fteW 
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pair.  I  was  interrupted  in  my  reverie 
by  a  voice  at  my  side — "  Pumpkin  I" 
it  said,  "  what  a  glorious  moon  !"  I 
turned  round,  and  saw  young  Whar- 
ton  gazing  intently  upon  the  bright 
planet ;  and  in  my  life  I  think  I  never 
saw  so  beautiful  an  expression  in  any 
one's  face  as  at  that  moment  in  his. 
Languidly  I  looked  upwards  to  the 
same  object,  and  said  in  a  low  and 
subsided  whisper,  "  Yes,  very." — 
"  Why,  you  seem  in  low  spirits,  con- 
sidering the  noble  prospect  we  have 
before  us." 

Never,  you  will  believe  me,  could 
it  enter  into  my  calculations,  that 
any  one  would  describe  the  hateful 
certainty  of  going  into  battle  as  a 
noble  prospect.  I  accordingly  thought 
he  was  expressing  his  admiration  of 
the  scenery. 

"  Such  contemplations,"  I  said, 
"  are  by  no  means  calculated  to 
raise  the  spirits.  There  is  some- 
thing so  awful  and  sublime  in  the 
motions  of  the  mighty  host  now 
marshalled  in  such  beautiful  array 
within  our  view,  that  the  mind  sinks 
under  it,  and  admiration  is  strongly 
mingled  with  awe." 

"  That  may  be  the  case,"  he  re- 
plied, "  to  a  philosopher,  but  I  never 
knew  any  thing  of  philosophy,  and 
never  shall.  All  that  I  know  or  care 
for  is  this — that  all  our  operations 
are  regulated  by  the  commander-in- 
chief ;  obedience  is  all  we  can  give, 
and  if  you  and  I  are  lucky,  we  shall 
perhaps  be  captains  within  the 
week." 

This  soon  recalled  me  to  the  hor- 
rors of  my  situation,  I  painted  to  my- 
self the  contempt  with  which  every 
one,  even  the  warm-hearted  boy  who 
looked  to  me  now  with  admiration 
and  esteem,  would  regard  me  after 
to-morrow's  fight.  My  dogged  reso- 
lution, prompted  by  my  despair,  al- 
most gave  way,  and  I  was  undecided 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  better  to 
ease  my  conscience  by  confessing  the 
truth  to  my  friend,  and  rushing  at 
once  upon  the  disclosure  which  every 
hour  became  more  hideous  to  me  by 
delay.  That  it  was  inevitable,  I  did 
not  doubt.  I  had  no  high  feeling  to 
support  me,  and  I  would  gladly  have 
exchanged  honour,  hopes,  and  repu- 
tation, for  safety  and  oblivion.  If  I 
could  have  instantly  got  to  a  distance 
after  the  confession,  I  should  not  have 
put  it  off  one  moment, — but  to  be 

d  at,  jeered,  laughed  at,  ridi- 
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culed,  spurned,  despised, — it  was  too 
much, — and  I  resolved  to  wait  pa- 
tiently the  course  of  events,  and  not 
precipitate  my  disgrace  by  a  prema- 
ture discovery. 

"  We  shall  have  bloody  work  of  it 
at  all  events,  and  a  glorious  victory, 
whoever  lives  to  see  it.  We  shall 
first  have  to  stand  the  fire  of  all  the 
batteries  in  going  ashore ;  and  after 
we  land,  we  shall  be  attacked  by  the 
whole  army  of  the  enemy  drawn  up 
on  the  coast, — bullets  will  be  as  plen- 
tiful as  peas  in  August,  and  our  regi- 
ment  will  have  its  full  share,  as  we 
shall  most  likely  be  pushed  first  to 
land." 

"  Indeed  ?"  I  said,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine with  no  diminution  of  my  dis- 
like to  honourable  service — "  that  ar- 
rangement' strikes  me  to  be  very  un- 
fair. The  rest  of  the  troops" 

"  Spoken  like  yourself:  you  are 
always  go  kind  and  considerate — why, 
it  may  be  their  turn  next  time,  and 
they  should  not  grumble  if  we  step 
for  once  before  them,  into  the  field 
of  glory." 

"  Oh  no,  I  have  no  doubt  they  don't 
envy  our  situation  in  the  least.  For 
my  own  part,  if  I  were  in  their 
place" 

"  You  would  be  in  a  devil  of  a  pas- 
sion at  being  kept  behind — But  how- 
ever I  expect  great  things  from  you 
to-morrow.  I  shall  be  very  happy  if 
I  can  only  follow  your  example.  The 
eyes  of  the  whole  regiment  are  upon 
you,  and  all  of  us  expect  something 
quite  out  of  the  way." 

"  They  will  most  probably  not  be 
disappointed,"!  said  with  a  bitter  con- 
sciousness— "  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  see  many  things  to  amaze  them." 

"  How  ?  have  you  fixed  on  any 
plan  ?  That  you  will  distinguish 
yourself,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  if  in 
doing  so  you  require  the  assistance 
of  another,  my  sword,  my  life,  which 
I  owe  to  your  intrepidity,  is  at  your 
service." 

My  feelings  became  bitterer  and 
more  irritable  every  instant  that  our 
conference  lasted.  I  hated  the  brave 
young  fellow  who  thus  offered  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  aid  my  reputa- 
tion ;  for  you  may  be  sure  your  true 
coward  hates  no  man  for  any  thing 
BO  much  as  for  his  courage.  While 
I  was  musing  on  the  difference  be- 
tween our  dispositions,he  again  asked 
me  most  earnestly  by  what  means  I 
hoped  to  render  myself  distinguished?  > 
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\\  (irked  into  a  state  of  frenzy  by 
this  harping  oa  what  was  to  me  the 
most  disagreeable  subject  in  the 
world ;  hating  the  army,  him,  myself, 
and  all  the  universe,  I  grasped  him 
liv  the  arm,  and  said  slowly  and 
distinctly—"  By  exposing  myself! 
Mark  my  words,  and  remember  what 
1  hare  told  you." 

Having  made  this  confession,  I  let 
his  arm  go;  and  as  I  slowly  turned 
away  to  hide  my  agony  and  humilia- 
tion, instead  of  his  eyes  being  turned 
on  me  with  the  contempt  I  deserved, 
they  were  fixed  with  a  look  of  gene- 
rous enthusiasm. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  he  whispered, 
"  do  not  expose  yourself  too  much' — 
but  wherever  you  are,  I  shall  be  at 
your  side.  God  bless  you,  good 
night." 

Day  came  at  length,  and  land  was 
descried  at  the  distance  of  less  than 
twenty  miles.  Expectation  was  raised 
to  the  utmost  height.  Officers  were 
busied  in  all  parts  of  the  vessel  gazing 
intently  through  theirtelescopes.  For 
myself,  I  felt  no  curiosity.  I  knew 
that  all  places  were  alike  to  me,  and 
I  remained  amidst  that  busy  and  in- 
spiring scene,  in  apathy  and  silence. 
Kvery  minute  revealed  to  us  more 
distinctly  the  features  of  the  shore. 
An  abrupt  hill,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  sea,  thickly  studded  with 
trees  and  brushwood,  was  crowned 
by  a  battery  apparently  of  consider- 
able size.  To  the  right  of  this  a 
thickly- wooded  district  stretched  out 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  while 
on  the  left  a  level  country  was  spread 
to  an  immense  extent,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  manoeuvres  of  an 
army.  The  object  of  our  chiefs,  we 
could  easily  divine,  would  be  to  seize 
lh«-  commanding  height,and  we  could 
not  doubt  that  so  important  a  station 
would  be  defended  to  the  last.  Ex- 
clamations of  joy  and  delight  burst 
from  the  gaxers  as  the  scene  gradu- 
ally unfolded  its  beauties.  The  height 
was  evidently  manned  by  a  very 
strong  detachment, while  large  masses 
of  infantry  were  distinguishable  on 
the  plain.  To  an  unprejudiced  eye 
the  coup-d'n>il  would  have  been  won- 
derfully striking,  while  no  inconsi- 
derable part  of  the  beauty  of  the  pro- 
spect, would  have  been  derived  from 
we  transports  and  ships  of  war  co- 
j  the  whole  sea  with  a  white 
doud  of  canvass.  Every  heart  ex- 
cept my  own  bounded  with  anima- 


tion ;  but,  alas !  with  me  the  sensa- 
tion was  only  one  of  increased  mi- 
•ery  and  despondence. 

Two  frigates  were  sent  forward  to 
demolish  the  battery,  and  cover  the 
binding  of  the  troops.  How  nobly 
this  service  was  performed  it  is  need* 
less  for  me  to  mention, — the  noise 
of  the  cannon  sunk  me  into  tenfold 
confusion ;  the  smoke  rose  in  dense 
wreaths,  and  under  cover  of  the 
bombardment,  the  boats  pushed  to 
land.  Of  my  own  behaviour,  I  can 
give  you  no  account.  Listening  only 
to  the  thunder  of  the  artillery,  think- 
ing, I  suppose,  of  nothing,  but  in  a 
state  of  complete  torpor  and  bewil- 
derment, I  took  my  station  in  the 
boat  We  soon  found  ourselves  drawn 
up  on  the  shore ;  and  a  shout,  which 
for  a  moment  drowned  the  roaring 
of  the  guns,  shewed  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  men,  and  the  success  of  our 
enterprise. 

Mechanically  I  marched  alongwith 
the  others — rushed  up  the  hillock  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  after  a 
melee  mingled  with  many  horrid 
sounds,  half-maddened  with  groans, 
shrieks,  shoutings,  and  exclamations 
of  every  tone  and  nature,  I  found 
myself  alone.  Awakened  a  little  from 
my  amazement,  by  this  appalling  dis- 
covery, I  looked  around  me.  Our 
troops  had  pushed  most  gallantly  up 
the  nill,  but  just  as  some  of  the  fore- 
most had  crowned  it,  a  large  rein- 
forcement of  the  enemy  met  them  at 
the  top,  and  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers, repulsed  us  with  incredible 
slaughter.  How  it  occurred  I  have 
never  been  able  to  guess — but  alone, 
on  the  hostile  side  of  the  hillock,  cut 
off  from  our  own  forces,  the  bravest 
might  have  been  excused  for  giving 
himself  up  for  lost.  I  saw  no  possi- 
bility of  escape,  unless  by  conceal- 
ing myself  in  the  thicket  to  the  right, 
and  I  accordingly  directed  my  course 
to  the  nearest  clump.  Suddenly  the 
earth  was  shaken  beneath  my  feet, 
and  on  looking  round  to  the  place 
from  which  the  noise  proceeded,  I 
saw  a  charge  of  our  own  cavalry  which 
had  deployed  round  the  base  of  the 
height,  upon  a  regiment  of  the  ene- 
mys  light  horse,  stationed  under  its 
cover.  The  fate  of  the  attack  was 
not  long  doubtful.  The  enemy  be- 
gan to  waver,  and  in  a  short  time  a 
complete  rout  took  place.  Horses 
in  great  numbers,  wild  and  unma- 
nageable, rushed  past  me  on  erery 
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side.  In  momentary  expectation  of 
being  cleft  by  some  retreatingliorse- 
man,  or  trodden  to  death  by  the  hoofs 
of  his  charger,  I  shrieked  and  holloed, 
but  luckily  the  enemy  were  general- 
ly more  frightened  than  myself. 

In  the  despair  of  the  moment,  al- 
though from  my  childhood  in  the  ut- 
most terror  of  trusting  myself  on 
horseback,  I  determined,  as  the  only 
chance  of  avoiding  being  ridden  over, 
to  seize  some  masterl ess  charger,  and 
trust  to  good  fortune  for  the  rest.  I 
luckily  soon  caught  one  as  it  gallop- 
ed past  me,  and  climbed  into  the 
saddle.  In  an  instant  the  horse  con- 
tinued its  flight,  and  badly  as  at  all 
times  I  rode,  and  half  delirious  as  I 
was  with  alarm,  I  rejoiced  to  see  that 
its  speed  would  soon  get  me  out  of 
the  crowd.  Intently  anxious  to  pre- 
serve my  seat,  I  clung  with  despe- 
rate energy  to  the  mane,  and  unfor- 
tunately my  sword,  which  I  still  re- 
tained in  my  hand,  was  jerked  by  the 
tossing  of  my  career  against  my  face, 
and  inflicted  this  ghastly  wound,  of 
which  you  see  thejmark  upon  my 
brow.  My  horse  with  untired  speed 
continued  its  flight,  and  was  evident- 
ly gaining  rapidly  upon  those  who 
had  fled  before.  In  particular,  I  saw  I 
was  following  exactly  in  the  track  of 
an  old  officer,  evidently  of  distinction, 
whose  horse  gave  tokens  of  fatigue. 
The  blood,  I  perceived,  was  trickling 
from  several  wounds  it  had  received, 
and  I  began  to  be  dreadfully  alarmed 
that  its  rider,  when  I  should  overtake 
him,  would  blow  out  my  brains  with 
the  pistols  at  his  holsters.  In  this 
state  I  managed  to  catch  hold  of  the 
reins,  but  alas !  I  found  that  I  had 
little  power  in  reducing  my  horse's 
speed.  Just,  however,  as  I  got  up 
with  the  officer  I  so  much  dreaded, 
I  succeeded  in  checking  my  terrified 
animal,  and  assumed  something  ap- 
proaching to  an  upright  seat.  The 
officer  seeing  me  at  his  side,  and  re- 
cognising the  English  uniform,  pulled 
up  his  horse  at  the  same  time.  "  The 
fortune  of  war  is  yours,"  he  said,— 
"  I  yield  myself  prisoner."  Saying 
this,  he  bowed,  and  presented  me  his 
sword.  Bewildered  with  the  whole 
adventure,  and  scarcely  believing  the 
reality  of  my  safety,  I  bowed  in  re- 
turn, and  took  advantage  of  the  stop 
to  which  my  horse  had  come  to  turn 
him  round  in  hopes  of  rejoining  our 
o\vu  forces.  My  prisoner  who  was 
wounded  and  fatigued,  rode  deje«t- 
edly  at  my  side,  I  confess  I  was  un- 


der considerable  alarm  lest  he  should 
retract  his  surrender,  and  perhaps 
turn  the  tables  upon  his  captor.  But 
luckily  he  entertained  no  such  idea. 
Our  cavalry  had  gone  on  in  pursuit 
of  the  main  body  of  the  fugitives,  and 
we  still  saw  them,  though  at  a  great 
distance,  furiously  engaged.  Of  the 
fate  of  the  battery  and  forces  on  the 
hillock,  I  was  of  course  ignorant,  and 
was  in  prodigious  alarm  lest  I  should 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  before  re- 
joining our  army  on  the  beach.  My 
fears,  however,  were  vain.  On  round- 
ing the  eminence,  still  accompanied 
by  my  prisoner,  we  found  ourselves 
in  presence  of  the  victorious  British 
force.  My  face  being  covered  with 
clotted  gore,  and  being  altogether 
excited  by  my  terrors  to  a  degree  of 
fever,  my  appearance  must  have  crea- 
ted some  surprise  among  our  troops. 
By  good  fortune  I  rode  up  to  the 
station  of  my  own  regiment,  where 
I  had  been  long  given  up  for  lost. 
The  joy  of  my  companions  was  warm- 
ly and  loudly  expressed,  and  I  soon 
was  observed  by  the  General,  who 
happened  at  that  moment  to  be  pass- 
ing along  the  line.  His  acute  eye 
saw  immediately  how  affairs  were 
placed.  He  called  me  to  him,  en- 
quired my  name  and  rank,  and  com- 
plimented me  highly  on  my  beha- 
viour. My  prisoner,  in  order  I  sup- 
pose to  account  for  his  own  surren- 
der, related  some  wonderful  instances 
of  my  valour ;  and  his  rank  being  no 
less  than  lieutenant-general  of  the 
enemy,  added  no  little  reputation  to 
my  exploit.  The  issue  of  this  battle, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  soon  told. 
I  was  raised  to  a  captaincy  on  the 
spot,  and  sent  home  with  the  dis- 
patches. In  the  general's  account 
of  the  engagement,  the  following 
passage  occurred : — "  Allow  me  also 
to  recommend  to  your  notice  Captain 
Frizzle  Pumpkin,  the  bearer  of  this 
dispatch.  Throughout  the  affair  his 
conduct  was  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  army.  Alone  and  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  he  dismounted  atroop- 
er,  sprung  on  his  charger,  and  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  face  of  his  own  forces, 
in  capturing  and  securing  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Baron  De .  I  con- 
sider myself  indebted  to  his  calm  yet 
daring  courage,  for  raising  the  spirits 
of  the  troops  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm,  and  I  regret  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  bestow  on  him  a  reward 
adequate  to  his  transcendent  merits." 
(  To  be  continued.) 
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TO  THE  MOUNTAIN  WINDS. 
BY  MRS  HBMANS. 

How  divine 

The  liberty,  Tor  Trail,  for  mortal  man, 
To  roan  at  large  among  unpeopled  gleni. 
And  mountainous  retirement*,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps !— Regions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time  !— And,  reckien  of  the  storm 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  his  nest, 
Be  a*  a  presence  or  a  motion — one 
Among  the  many  there. 

WORDSWORTH. 

MOUNTAIN  winds !  oh  !  whither  do  ye  call  me  ? 

Vainly,  vainly  would  my  steps  pursue  ! 
Chains  of  care  to  lower  earth  enthral  me, 

Wherefore  thus  my  weary  spirit  woo  ? 

Oh !  the  strife  of  this  divided  heing  ! 

Is  there  peace  where  ye  are  borne  on  high  ? 
Could  we  soar  to  your  proud  eyries  fleeing, 

In  our  hearts  would  haunting  memories  die  ? 

Those  wild  places  are  not  as  a  dwelling 
Whence  the  footsteps  of  the  loved  are  gone  ! 

Never  from  those  rocky  halls  came  swelling 
Voice  of  kindness  in  familiar  tone.' 

Surely  music  of  oblivion  sweepeth 

In  the  pathway  of  your  wanderings  free ; 
And  the  torrent,  wildly  as  it  leapeth, 

Sings  of  no  lost  home  amidst  its  glee. 

There  the  rushing  of  the  falcon's  pinion, 

Is  not  from  some  hidden  pang  to  fly ; 
All  things  breathe  of  power  and  stern  dominion— 

Not  or  hearts  that  in  vain  yearnings  die. 

Mountain  winds  I  oh !  Is  it,  is  it  only 

Where  man's  trace  hath  been,  that  so  we  pine  ? 

Bear  me  up,  to  grow  in  thought  less  lonely, 
Even  at  nature's  deepest,  loneliest  shrine ! 

Wild,  and  Ihighty,  and  mysterious  singers  ! 

At  whose  tone  my  heart  within  me  burns ; 
Bear  me  where  the  last  red  sunbeam  lingers, 

Where  the  waters  have  their  secret  urns  ! 

There  to  commune  with  a  loftier  spirit 

Than  the  troubling  shadows  of  regret ; 
There  the  wings  of  freedom  to  inherit, 

Where  the  enduring  and  the  wing'd  are  met. 

Hush,  proud  voices  !  gentle  be  your  falling ! 

Woman's  lot  thus  chainless  may  not  be  ; 
Hush  !  the  heart  your  trumpet  sounds  are  calling, 

Darkly  still  may  grow — but  never  free  ! 
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riRt,T  AND  LAST. 

No.  VII. 


THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  BIRTHDAY. 


"  NOT  to-day,  George,  but  to-mor- 
row week,"  said  Mrs  Coventry. 

"  And  why  to-morrow  week,  Sa- 
rah ?"  replied  her  husband. 

"  Can't  you  guess,  sir  ?"  rejoined 
Mrs  Coventry,  in  a  tone  of  assumed 
rebuke. 

"  To-morrow  week — to-morrow 
week,"  he  repeated,  as  if  really  en- 
deavouring to  task  his  memory — 
"  to-morrow  week  is" 

"  The  second  of  June,  sir,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs  Coventry,  in  the  same 
tone  of  playful  displeasure. 

"  Oh  !  I  remember  now — aye,  to 
be  sure — to-morrow  week  is  the  se- 
cond of  June — and  the  second  of 
June — isn't  that  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  our  wedding-day,  love  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  George,  and  the  first 
birthday  of  my  sweet  boy,"  folding 
the  infant  which  she  held  in  her  arms 
rapturously  to  her  bosom. 

"  The  first  birthday  of  our  first 
child,"  said  he,  with  a  sly  empha- 
sis on  the  word  "  first." 

"  Of  our  first  and  ONLY  child," 
murmured  Mrs  Coventry,  with  an 
emphasis  equally  marked,  but  far 
different  in  expression ;  while,  as  she 
spoke,  she  clasped  it  to  her  with  a 
mournful  eagerness,  as  if  she  then 
felt  it  was  a  precious,  but  destined 
to  be  a  solitary,  treasure. 

There  was  this  feeling  at  her  heart. 
She  could  not  account  for  it;  she 
could  not  get  rid  of  it;  but  when- 
ever, in  those  fond  anticipations 
which  are  among  the  brightest  vi- 
sions of  early  wedded  life,  they  talk- 
ed of  their  future  family,  and  of  what 
their  domestic  plans  should  be,  as 
their  family  increased,  she  always 
seemed  to  have  a  foreboding  that 
this  boy  would  alone  be  spared  to 
her ;  that  whatever  other  children 
she  might  have,  they  would  only 
pass  through  a  short  existence  to  the 
grave.  At  first,  her  husband  ridi- 
culed the  presentiment;  it  was  too 
strong,  however,  for  ridicule  to  over- 
throw, and  gradually  became  too  sad 
for  it  to  approach.  It  was  no  ICPS 
5naccpssil>lf>  to  reasoning;  for  all 
that  affection  could  obtain,  was  the 
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tender  assurance  she  would  try  to 
think  of  it  as  little  as  possible. 

And  who  were  George  and  Sarah 
Coventry  ?  The  reader  shall  know 
all  that  I  know  myself  respecting 
them. 

George  Coventry  was  found  one 
summer's  evening  under  a  hawthorn 
tree,  sewed  up  in  a  hand-basket. 
The  person  who  found  him  was  an 
eccentric  old  bachelor,  of  the  name 
of  Price  Williams,  who  Avas  very  fond 
of  nightingales ;  and  there  was  a  cop- 
pice, about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
his  house,  which  the  nightingales 
loved  to  frequent.  Hither  he  would 
betake  him  about  sunset ;  and  seated 
at  the  foot  of  this  hawthorn,  listen  to 
the  ravishing  melody  of  the  lone 
songstress  till  his  maid  Jemima  came 
to  tell  him  supper  was  ready,  at 
the  hearing  of  which,  he  was  never 
known  to  tarry  another  minute  for 
the  sweetest  descant  that  ever  roll- 
ed, rich  and  musical,  from  a  nightin- 
gale's throat.  On  the  evening  in 
question,  he  found  his  seat  pre-occu- 
pied  by  the  little  stranger ;  and  Je- 
mima was  infinitely  perplexed,  as  she 
saw  her  master  returning  so  soon 
with  a  basket  in  his  hand,  which  at  a 
distance  appeared  like  her  own  mar- 
ket-basket. But  her  own  market-bas- 
ket was  hanging  in  its  place,  behind 
the  kitchen  door.  It  was  clear,  there- 
fore, the  basket  belonged  to  some- 
body else,  though  she  knew  of  no- 
body who  had  such  a  kind  of  basket 
but  Widow  Pugh,  of  Rosebank  cot- 
tage ;  and  Widow  Pugh,  as  she  re- 
marked to  herself,  "  lived  in  a  clean 
opposite  direction  to  the  nightin- 
gales." 

Meanwhile,  the  old  gen'.leman 
stalked  on,  stately  and  sedate,  with 
this  puzzling  basket,  which  he  seem- 
ed to  carry  with  much  care  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  naturally  increased 
Jemima's  perplexity.  He  passed  into 
the  house  through  the  front  door,  in- 
stead of  through  the  kitchen,  as  ho 
was  commonly  wont  to  do.  This  was 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire  of  curiosity 
that  already  burned  fiercely  enough 
in  Jemima's  breast.  He  entered  his 
3c 
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room.  She  heard  him  talking  to  him- 
self. Presently  his  bell  rune,  ;m<l 
Jemima  \\  ;i-  the  most  punctual  of 
servants  in  answering  it. 

"  See  whether  this  is  a  boy  or  girl," 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  infant,  which 
he  had  taken  out  of  the  basket,  and 
laid  upon  the  table.  "  If  it  is  a  boy," 
he  continued,  "  we'll  nurse  it  be- 
tween us;  if  a  girl,  it  shall  go  to  the 
parish." 

"  Lord,  sir !"  exclaimed  Jemima, 
lifting  up  her  hands  in  astonishment, 
"  I  dare  say  it  is  nothing  but  a  by- 
blow  I  Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

"  I  get  itl"  cried  Mr  Williams, 
tapping  his  box,  and  taking  a  pinch 
ofsnun  as  he  spoke, — "  Pooh  !" 

"  Well,  sir,"  continued  Jemima, 
looking  in  the  infant's  face,  "  I  can't 
tell  whether  it  is  boy  or  girl,  for  my 
part — not  I — but  I  dare  say  it  is  one 
or  the  other,  for  it  is  God's  provi- 
dence that  these  things  when  they 
come,  never  come  out  of  nature." 

"  No,"  said  her  master,  scratching 
behind  his  left  ear ;  "  they  are  all  in 
nature,  Jemima." 

"  Poor  little  thing!"  she  added, 
"  it  is  for  all  the  world  just  like  a  wax 
doll  in  a  sweet  sleep.  I'll  be  sworn 
it  is  a  girl,  it  is  so  quiet,  and  looks  so 
innocent." 

It  happened  unfortunately  for  Je- 
mima's characteristics  of  her  sex, 
that  at  this  moment  Mr  Will'ams  un- 
pinned from  the  bosom  of  the  infant 
a  piece  of  paper, till  then  unperceived 
by  him,  on  which  were  written  these 
words,  in  a  small  but  legible  hand — 
"  George  Coventry — preserve  the 
name,  whatever  fate  betide  the  bear- 
er of  it." 

Mr  Williams  adhereU  to  his  de- 
claration, save  that  he  and  Jemi- 
ma did  not  nurse  the  boy  between 
them.  Enquiries  were  instituted  to 
discover  the  parents,  but  they  proved 
unsuccessful.  There  were  those,  in- 
deed, who  hinted,  that  if  the  old  gen- 
tleman could  find  out  the  mother, 
they  would  be  bound  to  name  the 
father — an  insinuation  which  always 
greatly  scandalized  Jemima,  who 
was  not  without  a  theory  of  her  own, 
however,  to  explain  cause  and  ef- 
fect; for,  as  little  George  grew  up, 
she  discovered  a  striking  likeness 
between  him  and  sundry  "  hussies" 
of  the  place,  whom,  as  she  said  "  she 
could  not  abide  to  look  upon."  Nay, 
on  one  occasion,  she  went  so  far  as 


to  remark  to  hef  master,  that,  "  the 
rogue  was  <retting  just  such  a  double 
chin  as  the  \icar,  and  was  wonder- 
fully like  him  too,  when  lie  had  his 
black  pinafore  on."  But  she  never 
ventured  to  repeat  this,  after  the  old 
gentleman  admonished  her  >~\n-  was 
liable  to  do  penance  in  a  white  sheet 
in  the  parish  church,  for  Bpeakiiiir 
slander. 

When  George  was  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  his  benefactor  died,  leaving  him 
well  provided  for ;  though  the  legacy 
was  subject  to  sundry  whimsical  con- 
ditions. Among  other  things,  it  was 
required  that  "he  should  make  choice 
of  the  army  or  navy,  but  must  em- 
brace one  of  those  services  within 
twelve  months  after  the  testator's 
death ;"  and,  that  "  the  principal  of 
the  legacy  should  be  at  his  entire  dis- 
posal when  he  was  forty,  provided 
he  was  then  a  bachelor,  and  changed 
his  name  from  George  Coventry,  to 
George  Hawthorn  Nightingale,  in 
commemoration  of  the  circumstances 
attending  his  discovery."  In  default 
of  any  one  of  these,  besides  many 
other  strange  conditions,  the  proper- 
ty depending  upon  them,  which 
amounted  to  some  thousands,  was 
"  to  be  divided  between  any  twelve 
men  his  executors  might  select,  ha- 
ving each  of  them  a  wooden  leg,  and 
being  bachelors  above  the  age  of 
fifty.9' 

George  entered  the  army,  obtain- 
ed a  majority  before  he  was  five-and- 
tvventy,  and  up  to  that  period  con- 
trived to  steer  clear  of  all  the  rocks 
and  shoals  placed  in  his  course  by 
the  humorous  ingenuity  of  his  pro- 
tector. But  then  it  was  he  first  saw 
Sarah  Cecil,  a  portionless  orphan, 
whose  asylum  was  under  the  roof  of 
as  gentle  a  creature  as  Charity  ever 
called  to  her  divine  ministry.  The 
grace  and  beauty  of  Miss  ( Veil's  per- 
son, great  as  they  were,  were  poor 
in  comparison  with  that  purity  of 
heart,  and  simplicity  of  character, 
which,  while  they  threw  a  lustre 
around  her  moral  nature,  heightened 
the  fascination  of  her  charms.  De- 
liberation soon  became  solemn  mum- 
mery with  Major  Coventry.  Yet 
would  he  take  himself  very  serious- 
ly to  task,  for  fitting  on  chains,  every 
link  of  which,  he  knew,  must  cost 
him  its  weight  in  gold,  if  once  fairly 
riveted.  They  were  riveted ;  and 

he  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  long 
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before  lie  came  to  the  resolution  of 
making  a  vigorous  resistance.  In 
short,  when  he  was  only  six-and- 
twenty,  he  renounced  all  substantial 
advantages  of  fortune  as  George 
Hawthorn  Nightingale,  Esq.,  at  forty 
—and,  by  the  same  act  which  made 
him  the  happiest  of  men,  shower- 
ed down  unexpected  felicity  upon 
twelve  of  his  fellow-creatures,  living 
in  single  blessedness  and  single  leg- 
gedness.  And  so  perfect,  so  all-suf- 
ficient was  his  happiness,  that  never 
once  had  a  shadow  of  regret  stolen 
over  his  mind  at  a  sacrifice,  the  very 
existence  of  which,  from  motives  of 
the  purest  delicacy,  he  had  carefully 
abstained  from  mentioning  to  Mrs 
Coventry. 

And  what  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
course between  them,  which  she  de- 
sired might  be  postponed  till  the  mor- 
row week  ? 

A  mere  trifle — but  one  of  those 
trifles  that  identify  themselves  with 
some  of  the  dearest  feelings  of  the 
heart.  He  had  seen  a  pair  of  amber 
bracelets  in  a  jeweller's  shop, — the 
price  was  moderate ;  and  he  wished 
Mrs  Coventry  to  say  whether  she 
liked  the  pattern,  before  he  bought 
them.  "  I  need  not  go  to  look  at 
them,"  said  she,  when  the  conver- 
sation was  resumed,  "  for  you  know, 
George,  I  always  prefer  your  taste  to 
my  own;  but  give  them  to  me  to- 
morrow week,  and  then  they  will  be 
sanctified  by  the  recollection  of  the 
two  happiest  days  my  life  has  yet 
known."  A  gentle  pressure  of  the 
hand  which  he  held  in  his,and  a  smile 

I  that  told  of  sinless  idolatry,  were  his 
only  answer. 
On  the  evening  of  this  anticipated 
morrow — of  this  day  of  promised 
blissful  remembrance,  Major  and  Mrs 
Coventry  strolled  into  the  fields  which 
surrounded  their  pleasant  suburban 
dwelling.  George  Avas  more  than 
usually  thoughtful  and  silent  during 
the  walk, — that  is,  he  was  less  than 
usually  cheerful  and  animated ;  for 
such  was  his  general  flow  of  spirits, 
that  a  very  slight  abatement  of  their 
intensity,  produced,  from  the  force 
of  the  contrast,  the  eft'ect  of  extreme 
dejection.  At  first,  Mrs  Coventry 
feared  he  was  ill ;  but  that  apprehen- 
sion removed,  she  strove  to  rally  him 
out  of  his  pensive  mood.  Her  efforts 
were  partially  successful.  He  laugh- 
ed j  he  talked,  more  gaily ;  but  she 


fancied  there  was  a  sadness  in  his 
laugh,  a  forced  buoyancy  in  his  con- 
versation. She  fancied,  too,  though 
she  knew  not  why,  there  was  an  ear- 
nestness, a  tender  solicitude,  in  his 
manner,  like  that  which  the  sense  of 
past  unkindness,  or  the  secret  con- 
sciousness that  we  may  soon  be  de- 
nied all  power  to  lavish  kindness  upon 
a  beloved  object,  sometimes  inspires. 
From  such  promptings,  come  the  si- 
lent, heart-breaking  endearments  of 
the  slowly  dying.  The  kiss,  the  em- 
brace, the  unwearied  indulgence,  are 
all  so  many  gentle  farewells  of  the 
soul ;  so  many  fond  and  lingering  re- 
petitions of  pleasures,  each  of  which 
may  be  the  last,  while  each  that  is, 
springs  from  deeper  and  deeper 
yearnings  of  the  parting  spirit. 

As  they  ascended  a  small  eminence, 
a  range  of  landscape  spread  before 
them,  bathed  in  the  liquid  and  trem- 
bling lustre  of  a  setting  sun.  It  was 
a  gorgeous  spectacle.  "  How  beau- 
tiful!" he  exclaimed,  pausing  to  gaze 
around  j  "  how  beautiful ! — But  who 
that  knew  he  was  to  die  to-morrow, 
could  look  upon  a  scene  like  this, 
and  feel  the  serene  holiness  of  mind 
it  inspires  ?  Yet  there  are  eyes — aye, 
and  of  thousands — now  bent  on  that 
glorious  orb,  which  shall  never  see 
it  rise — while  some,  though  spared 
till  then,  shall  be  closed  in  death  ere 
it  sets  again !" 

There  was  a  mystery  in  all  this,  as 
well  as  in  his  general  deportment 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening, 
which  attracted  the  observation,  ra- 
ther than  excited  the  fears,  of  Mrs 
Coventry.  She  believed  something 
had  occurred  to  vex  him ;  what  it  was, 
she  did  not  seek  to  know,  because, 
from  the  unreserved  confidence  on 
all  subjects  that  subsisted  between, 
them,  she  was  aware  the  cause  of  his 
present  disquiet,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  one  which,  for  reasons  she  had 
no  desire  to  scrutinize,  he  evidently 
did  not  then  wish  to  disclose. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  rose 
somewhat  earlier  than  his  accustom- 
ed hour,  to  take  his  usual  walk  before 
breakfast.  While  waiting  for  his  re- 
turn, a  livery  servant  rode  up  to  the 
door,  delivered  a  letter,  and  putting 
spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  off  im- 
mediately towards  London.  The  let- 
ter was  for  Mrs  Coventry,  and  in  the 
handwriting  of  her  husband}  Its  con- 
tents confounded  her, 
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"Mv  nwr.ovKn  SARUI, 

"Conn-  to  nit-  \vitliont  loss  of  time. 
I  would  spare  you  the  shock — but  1 
shall  l)i-  happier  when  1  lii-iir  from 
your  o\vn  lips  that  you  will  boar  your 
trial  with  resignation.  Come,  the  in- 
stant you  receive  this.  Lose  not  a 
iiioiii. 'Hi,  I  beseech  you." 

She  neither  wept  nor  raved,  as, 
with  bloodless  cheek,  and  a  palpita- 
tiuu'  In-art,  she  read  these  fearful 
words.  "  What  can  have  happened  ?" 
breathed  in  a  stifled  whisper,  was  all 
that  fell  from  her ;  and  she  pressed 
her  hand  upon  her  brOw,  to  quell  the 
furious  beating  of  her  temples.  The 
next  instant,  hastily  folding  up  the 
letter,  she  prepared  to  obey  its  me- 
lancholy summons. 

A  postscript  directed  her  whither 
she  was  to  go ;  a  post-chaise  was  soon 
at  tin1  door ;  and  silent,  as  one  be- 
reaved of  speech,  tearless,  as  the  in- 
fant that  sleeps  its  first  sleep  of  life 
beside  its  joyful  mother,  this  grief- 
stricken  creature,  who  had  hailed  that 
morning  with  strangely  blended  feel- 
ings of  uridal  and  maternal  pride  and 
happiness,  now  pursued  her  sad  jour- 
ney !  The  distance  was  but  a  few 
miles.  In  less  than  half-an-hour  she 
•was  at  the  place  indicated— a  small 
road-side  public-house.  There,  in  a 
low  white-washed  room,  meanly  fur- 
nished, dark  and  dirty,  laid  on  a  mi- 
serable bed  in  one  corner,  she  saw — 
no — the  ghastly  object  before  her,  so 
hideously  disfigured,  she  could  not 
believe  was  the  same  idolized  being 
who  had  quitted  her  side,  only  a  few 
short  hours,  high  in  health,  and  in  the 
full  flush  of  manly  grace  and  vigour. 
But  that  outstretched  hand— and  the 
motion  of  it,  for  her  to  approach, 
and  the  piteous  expression  of  those 
eyes,  which  still  spoke  a  language 
whose  mute  eloquence  had  so  often 
thrilled  through  her  soul,  revealed 
the  appalling  truth.  And  then  it  was, 
the  anguish  Ishe  had  borne  so  meekly 
bnr*t  forth.  She  clasped  the  extend- 
ed hand — she  looked  at  the  mutilated 
face — she  knew  her  husband— and 
ner  agony  wns  expressed  in  loud  la- 
mentation^ and  long  weeping. 

While  she  mourned,  George  Co- 
ventry bivathed  his  last.  He  had 
gone  out  that  morning  to  %ht  a  duel 
— the  challenger,  not  the  challenged. 
T\vn  shot*  were  exchanged  ;  the  se- 
coiHis  interfered ;  but  Major  Coventry 

tvas  imtnOTftble ;  be  would  not  ac- 


knowh-dee  he  had  received  satisfac- 
tion till  one  or  both  pistols  took  ell'e.-t. 
In  the  third  lire,  tin-  ball  of  Captain 
IJeverley  struck  him  in  the  mouth, 
shattered  it  frightfully,  and  taking  an 
oblique  direction,  passed  out  behind 
the  left  ear.  He  fell ;  was  conveyed 
to  the  nearest  public-house ;  and  a 
surgeon  sent  for,  who  immediately 
pronounced  upon  the  mortal  nature 
of  the  wound.  When  he  heard  this, 
he  signified  by  motions  that  he  wish- 
ed for  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  The  lir>t 
thing  he  wrote  was,  "  Can  I  be  re- 
moved home  ?"  The  surgeon  assured 
him  that  any  attempt  to  move  him 
would  hasten  his  death,  by  increasing 
the  effusion  of  blood.  He  then,  with 
much  difficulty,  traced  the  few  lines 
to  his  wife.  They  were  given  to  Cap- 
tain Beverley's  servant  to  convey, 
and  he  was  ordered  by  his  master  to 
proceed  afterwards  to  town,  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  return  with  an 
eminent  surgeon  whom  he  named. 

Here  were  havoc  and  desolation  ! 
A  noble  heart,  struck  at  by  death — a 
gentle  and  a  loving  one,  smote  by 
sorrow,  even  in  the  fulness  of  its 
joy !  Alas !  there  is  no  treachery  in 
life  so  to  be  feared,  as  the  treachery 
of  life  itself.  The  day  that  Las  pass- 
ed prosperously,  let  it  challenge  our 
gratitude ;  but  for  the  coming  one, 
wrapped  in  shadows, welcome  it  with 
trembling.  Each  minute  has  its  al- 
lotted dispensation  of  misery  to  count- 
less thousands.  This  we  know,  and 
it  is  all.  W  ho  among  us  is  warned 
of  that  which  brings  his  own  ? 

It  was  a  sharp  aggravation  of  the 
sufferings  of  Mrs  Coventry,  that  her 
husband's  wound  disabled  him  from 
speaking.  To  have  heard  his  voice 
once  more — to  have  been  blessed  l,y 
him — to  have  received  his  parting 
benediction  for  their  child,  would, 
she  vainly  imagined,  have  been  some 
mitigation;  though,  in  truth,  her  in- 
cessant recurrence  to  this  thought 
was  only  the  melancholy  indulgence 
of  that  strange  pleasure  which  Bor- 
row finds  (for  sorrow  has  its  volup- 
tuous enjoyments)  in  cherishing  it- 
self, in  deepening  the  sources  of  its 
tears,  and  in  refusing  to  be  cow* 
forted. 

In  the  evening  of  this  miserable 
day,  as  she  sat  weeping  by  h:-r  now 
widowed  hearth,  she  drew  asisio  tnfc 
curtains  of  the  cradle  where  her  in- 
fant slept.  They  had  been  tastefully 
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ornamented  with  festoons  of  white 
satin  ribbon — a  portion  of  that  same 
ribbon  which  had  adorned  herself  at 
the  altar — thus,  in.  all  her  thoughts, 
still  mingling  those  two  blissful  re- 
collections of  her  short  life  of  hap- 
piness— the  bride  and  the  motheY. 
They  were  recollections  still  ;  but 
blissful  ones  no  more.  Every  feel- 
ing that  had  made  them  so,  seemed 
blotted  from  her  heart  by  that  sud- 
den affliction  which  had  destroyed 
their  living  source.  She  bent  over 
the  slumbering  innocent,  and,  in  a 
voice  that  bespoke  the  depth  of  her 
anguish,  exclaimed,  "  Our  ONLY 
child !  I  ever  knew  it  WOULD  be 
thus  !"  Then,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  had  gazed  without  a  tear, 
she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  but 
breathed  with  such  touching  tender- 
ness as  might  beseem  a  pitying  an- 
gel, "  Poor  soul ! — and  this  is  thy 
FIRST  birthday  ?  An  orphan,  now,  in 
thy  very  cradle — a  thing  hereafter  for 
charity's  cold  smiles  !  God  be  mer- 
ciful to  thee,  my  sweet  boy,  when  I 
am  gone !" 

God  was  merciful.  He  strength- 
ened the  fainting  spirit  of  the  mourn- 
er; and  she  lived  to  shelter  her 
"  only  one"  from  that  cold  smile  of 
charity,  which  proud  benevolence, 
or  compassion,  kindled  at  the  shrine 
of  duty,  bestows  on  the  unfortunate. 
The  burden  was  heavy,  but  not  in- 
supportable ;  the  trial  was  exceeding 
tribulation,  but  not  utter  despair;  for 
He  who  sent  them,  vouchsafed  for- 
titude to  bear  the  one,  and  breathed 
hope  into  the  soul  to  assuage  the 
other. 

It  was, in  truth,  a  severe  blow.  THE 
COTTAGE,  with  all  its  endearing  recol- 
lections as  her  first  connubial  home, 
—with  all  those  attachments  which 
the  mind  forms  even  to  inanimate 
objects,  when  some  circumstance  or 
other,  still  fondly  remembered,  gives 
them  a  place  in  the  heart, —  had  to  be 
relinquished  foranhumble  lodging  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis.  Here 
Mrs  Coventry  took  up  her  abode,  as 

Eoor  as  virtue,  and  almost  asfriend- 
;ss;  for  she  shunned,  rather  than 
sought — not  from  false  pride,  but 
from  proud  economy — those  who,  in 
her  better  days,  had  been  the  guests 
or  acquaintance  of  her  husband. 
This  resolution  was  early  taken,  and 
it  was  easily  kept.  There  were  many 
who  expressed  their  wonder  as  to 


"  what  had  become  of  poor  Mrs  Co- 
ventry and  her  child ;"  but  none  who 
devoted  half-an-hour  to  enquiries 
which  would  have  conducted  them 
to  the  widow's  dwelling.  All  were 
"  sorry  that  so  amiable  and  excellent 
a  creature— so  gifted  and  so  fasci- 
nating too — should  have  met  with 
such  a  sad  reverse,  and  wished  they 
knew  how  they  could  serve  her;"  but 
they  bore  their  sorrow  with  edifying 
resignation,  and  exhibited  an  exem- 
plary forbearance  in  not  seeking  to 
gratify  their  wishes.  A  few  short 
months  saw  the  end  of  their  wonder-* 
ing,  their  sorrowing,  and  their  wish- 
ing ;  and  if  "  poor  Mrs  Coventry  and 
her  child"  had  lived  and  died  during 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  they  could 
scarcely  have  been  less  remembered. 

Small  as  was  the  pittance  on  which 
she  now  had  tosubsist,  she  contrived, 
by  such  self-denials  as  are  known 
only  to  honourable  poverty,  to  put 
aside  a  little,  every  year,  as  a  sacred 
fund  for  her  child's  future  educa- 
tion, when  he  should  be  of  an  age 
to  derive  full  benefit  from  instruc- 
tions, which  she  well  knew  would  be 
too  costly  to  be  defrayed  out  of  her 
current  income.  This  plan  was  com- 
menced long  before  she  could  pos- 
sibly judge  whether  his  natural  en- 
dowments would  repay  her  provi- 
dent love.  But  it  seemed  to  impress 
upon  that  love  the  inspiration  of  a 
higher  power,  when,  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  there  was  an  unequivocal 
developement  of  mental  faculties 
surpassing  her  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. 

Charles  Coventry  was,  indeed,  no 
"  common  boy."  Still  less  was  he 
one  of  those  very  common  prodigies, 
who  astonish  us  while  they  are  ten 
years  old,  and  because  they  are  ten 
years  old,  but  grow  up  every-day 
men  and  women ;  little  runaways 
and  stragglers,  who  get  the  start  of 
Time  at  the  beginning  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  when  overtaken  by  the 
steady  old  gentleman,  find  them- 
selves left  behind  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Nature  had  been  prodigal  in  her 
gifts.  There  was  much  of  youthful 
beauty  in  his  person  ;  and  he  was 
gentle  in  his  disposition,  save  when 
crossed,  as  he  might  think,  capri- 
ciously or  despitefully;  and  then, 
the  haughtiest  rebel  to  submission 
Avhich  a  proud  and  daring  spirit  ever 
made.  He  had  great  energy  of  cha- 
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'elt  on  the  instant  what  it 
was  In-  would  like1  to  do,  and  on  the 
iii>tant  determined  whether  and  how 
In-  would  do  it.  At  school,  remark- 
able rather  for  certainty  than  cele- 
rity in  his  studies,  his  class-fellows 
would  sometimes  take  the  lead,  and 
keep  it  for  a  while,  but  in  the  end 
he  was  always  above  them,  and  never 
lost  an  inch  of  the  ground  he  once 
gained.  His  reading  was  of  every 
thing ;  a  book  was  a  book  to  him, 
as  any  meat  is  a  meal  to  a  hungry 
man;  and  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  had  read,  "  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Woman,"  "  Salmon's  Chi- 
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soul  found  its  sum  of  earthly  con- 
tentment, would  often  make  her  most 
sad  in  her  very  happiest  momenta. 
Her  constant  prayer  to  Heaven  u  a*, 
that  she  might  live  to  see  him  take 
root  where  he  was  to  flourish,  when 
she  herself  should  decay  and  go  do  \v  n 
to  the  grave. 

The  numble  fortune  of  which  Ma- 
jor Coventry  was  possessed  at  his 
death,  consisted  of  bank  stock,  and 
his  widow  empowered  a  Mr  Lionel 
Cranfield  to  receive  the  dividends 
for  her  as  they  fell  due.  Mr  ( Van- 
field  was  a  money-yetter ;  one  of 


rurgery,"  "  A  Brief  Treatise  of  Tes- 
taments and  Last  Wills,"  "  Hobbes's 
Decameron  Physiologicum,"  and  an 
"  Alphabetical  Book  of  Physical  Se- 
crets," which  were  the  property,  and 
happened  to  be  the  entire  library,  of 
the  old  lady  in  whose  house  his  mo- 
ther lodged. 

It  would  feebly  express  Mrs  Co- 
ventry's feelings,  as  she  watched  the 
opening  character  of  her  son,  simply 
to  say,  they  were  a  parent's.  When 
all  the  love  of  which  the  heart  is  ca- 
pable, is  concentrated  upon  one  ob- 
ject— when  all  those  sympathies  and 
affections  which  embrace  husband, 
kindred,  children,  friends,  are  called 
home,  as  it  were,  and  made  to  twine 
themselves  about  a  single  being,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  de- 
gree of  their  intensity.  This  was 
her  case.  Had  the  boy  been  as  much 
beneath  the  ordinary  standard  of 
personal  and  mental  excellence,  as 
he  was  certainly  above  it,  it  is  not 
likely  there  would  have  been  one 
jot  of  abatement  in  this  intensity,  for 
love  sees  more  perfections  than  the 
Judgment  can  catalogue.  But,  chal- 
lenging admiration,  as  he  did,  from 
strangers;  the  theme  of  praise  with 
all ;  the  favourite  of  every  one,  what 
could  a  proud  and  happy  mother  do, 
but,  as  she  gathered  in  this  tribute, 
adding  it  to  the  store  which  was  al- 
ready great,  let  her  heart  o'erflow 
•with  its  joyful  treasure  ?  And  she 
did  so,  even  to  the  excess  that  brings 
agony ;  for  she  grew  a  worshipper 
ol  that  which,  as  "a  vapour,  appear- 
t-th  for  a  little  time,  and  then  va- 
nisheth  away."  She  could  hardly  be 
said  to  live,  or  have  her  being,  in 
any  sense  distinct  from  the  life  of 
her  darling  boy ;  and  the  thought  of 
what  a  shadow  it  was  in  which  lier 


those  men  in  whose  eyes  every  thing 
has  a  money  value,  or  none  at  all. 
Money  was  his  god ;  nor  was  it  ever 
the  less  acceptable,  because  a  little 
dirty,  from  the  channels  through 
which  it  flowed.  What  he  would 
not  do  to  get  it,  no  one  had  ever  dis- 
covered ;  what  he  would,  all .  who 
knew  him  could  tell.  The  sordid 
taint  ran  through  every  action  of  his 
life.  But  what  then?  He  paid  his 
debts,  so  he  was  duly  accounted  an 
upright  man  in  his  own  circle.  He 
had  a  BOC,  who  inherited  in  absolute 
perfection  all  his  money-value  no- 
tions of  men  and  things,  having  been 
taught  from  his  cradle  to  compre- 
hend only  one  description  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  this  life,  the  re- 
ward of  sixpence  if  he  did  well,  the 
punishment  of  losing  it  if  he  did  ill. 
This  son,  when  of  a  proper  age,  be 
established  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness as  himself;  and,  as  he  had  hi- 
therto acted  for  Mrs  Coventry  with- 
out receiving  the  usual  commission, 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  transfer 
the  agency  to  him,  calculating  that 
Mrs  Coventry  could  hardly  expect  a 
young  beginner  to  forego  his  profits. 
He  was  right;  Mrs  Coventry  cheer- 
fully consented  to  pay  Mr  William 
Cranfield,  what  she  had  never  wish- 
ed to  withhold  from  Mr  Lionel  ( ran- 
lield,  and  the  latter  thus  got  rid  of  a 
gratuitous  trust,  while  he  "  put  mo- 
ney into  the  purse"  of  his  son.  Little 
contrivances  of  this  sort  he  delight- 
ed in,  where,  without  broadly  trading 
in  dupery,  he  could  practically  over- 
reach. 

Unfortunately  for  Mrs  Coventry, 
Mr  William  Cranfield,  besides  having 
all  the  virtues  of  his  father,  had  a 
few  vices  to  boot,  of  his  own  special 
rearing.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
the  love  of  gambling.  Need  the  re- 
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suit  be  told  ?  He  lost  largely.  He 
grasped  at  whatever  was  within  his 
reach  to  cover  his  losses.  An  act  of 
forgery  gave  him  possession  of  every 
shilling  belonging  to  Mrs  Coventry; 
he  absconded  in  time  to  escape  the 
gallows,  and  she  was  ruined ! 

The  utter  destitution  to  which  she 
was  thus  suddenly  reduced,  crushed 
the  feeble  remnant  of  that  spirit 
Avhich  had  so  long  buffeted  with  ad- 
versity. In  his  first  terror,  Mr  Cran- 
field  (who  had  a  sort  of  animal 
affection  for  his  offspring)  professed 
his  eagerness  to  indemnify  her  loss, 
as  it  had  been  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  her  compliance  with  his 
own  wishes.  But  when  he  found  that 
his  son  was  beyond  danger,  that  no 
halter  in  England  was  long  enough 
to  reach  him,  and  that  paying  the 
money  would  benefit  neither  him 
nor  himself,  he  offered  her  the  loan 
of  fifty  pounds,  with  an  assurance 
that  he  would  never  "  trouble  her," 
though,  "  for  mere  form's  sake,  he 
would  take  a  bill  of  sale  of  her  fur- 
niture." Necessity  must  accept,  not 
stipulate,  conditions.  Mrs  Coventry, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  and 
anxious  only  to  meet  present  exigen- 
cies, thankfully  closed  with  what,  in 
the  humility  of  her  indigence,  she 
deemed  the  almost  generous  propo- 
sal of  Mr  Cranfield.  It  was  sufficient 
for  her  remaining  wants  in  this 
world  !  Three  weeks  after  the  dread- 
ful shock,  she  breathed  her  last. 

Mr  Cranfield  kept  his  word.  He 
did  not  "  trouble"  the  wretched  suf- 
ferer. Nay,  the  day  after  her  death, 
he  employed  a  broker  to  value  the 
furniture ;  and  upon  his  estimate, 
gave  orders,  at  his  own  cost,  for  a 
decent  funeral.  When  this  was  over, 
he  completed  the  sale  ;  paid  himself, 
(with  a  month's  interest ;)  paid  the 
undertaker,  (with  a  discount  of  five 
per  cent;)  gave  the  poor  orphan  a 
guinea  for  pocket-money ;  and  cal- 
culated, that  the  balance  would 
nearly  liquidate  the  last  half  year's 
school-hill  for  his  youngest  daughter. 

Charles  Coventry  was  only  four- 
teen when  his  mother  died.  He  felt 
his  loss,  and  lamented  it,  with  more 
sorrow  than  is  incident  to  that  age  ; 
for  home  and  mother  were  equiva- 
lent terms  in  his  mind,  and  in  losing 
one,  he  had  lost  both.  All  his 
thoughts,  all  his  affections,  all  his 
wants,  his  pleasures,  his  hopes,  had 


hitherto  moved  within  that  little  cir- 
cle, and  revolved  round  the  being 
that  was  its  centre.  There  was  a 
dreary  void,  a  blank,  a  valued  thing, 
gone  for  ever,  which  his  young  heart 
Felt ;  which  every  moment  recalled ; 
which  in  sleep  lay  heavy  upon  his 
spirit  in  dim  dreams ;  which  op- 
pressed him  Avhen  he  awoke ;  but 
which  no  reason  he  was  yet  master  of 
could  make  level  to  his  comprehen- 
sion. A  deep  sense  of  his  forlorn 
state,  of  his  having  no  human  crea- 
ture whom  he  could  call  sister,  bro- 
ther, or  kinsman,  possessed  him; 
and  it  rose  to  a  feeling  of  despair 
almost,  when  he  entered  the  rooms 
which  were  once  his  mother's,  saw 
them  stripped  of  their  furniture,  and 
looked  upon  the  bare  walls,  which 
seemed  to  bid  him  depart,  for  there 
was  his  home  no  more  ! 

But  whither  should  he  go  ?  Young 
as  he  was,  the  meal  which  pity  set 
before  him  was  bitter  on  his  lips.  The 
bed  whereon  he  lay  was  not  the  place 
of  rest  his  own  had  been.  The  neigh- 
bours were  kind,  most  kind;  tears 
would  often  come  into  his  eyes  at 
what  they  did  for  him  ;  but  there  was 
a  feeling  swelling  at  his  heart  which 
warned  him  he  could  not  be,  and  be 
that  which  his  departed  mother's  pro- 
phetic fears  had  pictured,  a  "  thing 
for  charity's  cold  smiles."  Even  at 
this  early  age,  a  haughty,  impetuous 
spirit  of  independence  was  kindling, 
and  silently  becoming  the  monitor  of 
his  actions.  "  Is  there  no  work  that 
a  boy  can  do,  to  get  his  bread  ?"  was 
the  question  he  put  one  day,  half 
angrily,  half  proudly,  to  two  or  three 
benevolent  persons,  whom  he  heard 
consulting  about  the  best  means  of 
disposing  of  him. 

Mr  Cranfield  was  applied  to  on  his 
behalf.  "  1  will  provide  for  him,  for 
the  present,"  said  he ;  "  send  him  to 
me." 

Charles  was  delighted,  and  went 
with  alacrity.  Mr  Cranfield  was 
upon  the  point  of  engaging  with  a 
copying  clerk  at  a  guinea  and  a  half 
per  week,  when  he  was  spoken  to 
about  young  Coventry.  It  imme- 
diately occurred  to  that  thrifty  phi- 
lanthropist, he  could  confer  two  be- 
nefits at  once — one  upon  Charles,  and 
another  upon  himself.  Instead  of 
giving  him  a  guinea  and  a  half  per 
week,  he  only  gave  him  board  and 
lodging,  his  cast-off  clothes,  and  five 
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shilling  a-month  to  spend  or  hoard, 
as  lie  inL'ht  choose;  save  that  two 
out  of  tin-  live  were  to  be  deducted 
for  washing,  which  would  be  "  done 
at  home,"  at  much  less  expense  to 
C'liarlr-,  and  at  no  expense  to  his 
master. 

lu  the  drudgery,  the  servile  drud- 
gery, of  Mr  Cranfield,  (for  such  ho 
made  it,)  the  noble-minded  youth 
remained  three  years.  There  was 
nothing  his  generous  master  could 
put  him  to,  however  menial  or  fati- 
guing, at  which  he  repined  ;  and 
there  was  nothing  too  fatiguing,  or 
too  slavish,  with  which  to  task  him. 
Indeed,  the  more  labour  he  gave,  the 
better  he  was  satisfied,  for  then  he 
knew  he  earned  his  food,  clothes,  and 
lodging — a  reflection  precious  to  his 
proud  nature.  "  I  have  a  RIGHT  to 
them,"  he  would  often  mentally  ex- 
claim ;  and  that  sense  of  right  would 
have  given  to  a  mouldy  crust  and  a 
drop  of  water,  a  flavour  which  not 
the  delicacies  of  a  palace  could  have 
had  for  him,  without  it.  In  the  midst 
of  all  his  toil,  too,  he  still  found  time, 
while  others  slept,  to  lay  in  a  store 
of  various  knowledge ;  devoting  bis 
three  shillings  a-month,  not  to  buying 
books,  which  would  have  poorly  fed 
his  eager  appetite  for  them,  but  to 
subscribing  tor  their  perusal  at  a 
large  circulating  library  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

It  was  to  be  supposed,  that  a  mind 
like  his,  as  its  energies  ripened,  would 
find  the  vassalage  of  .Mr  Cranfield's 
service  insufferably  irksome ;  and  tin- 
more  so,  because  of  an  increasing 
contempt  for  his  sordid  character. 
He  longed  for  a  wider  and  a  better 
sphere  of  action ;  but  in  all  his  aspi- 
rations, he  traced  as  its  boundary 
the  sturdy  principle,  that  he  would 
have  his  worthy  and  no  more.  "  A 
million  should  not  content  me,"  he 
would  sometimes  cry,  when  medita- 
ting on  the  future,  "  if  something 
within  told  me  my  price  was  greater; 
but,  by  the  same  rule,  less  than  the 
least  that  ever  satisfied  a  human  be- 
ing, shall  suffice  me,  if  so  it  ought  to 
be." 

About  this  time,  the  second  son  of 
Mr  Cranfield  left  school ;  and  as  his 
father  considered  that  he  must  find 
him  in  board  and  loduini:,  clothes  and 
washing,  it  would  !><•  an  economical 
arrangement  to  put  him  in  the  place 
of  Charles.  The  advantages  were 


BO  obvious,  that  hesitation  \\; 
of  the  question. 

"  I  Khali  not  want  you,  .M  r  (  ->\  entry, 
after  next  I-'iiday,"  was  nil  the  noti- 
fication he  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  one  Monday  morning. 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  was  Charles's 
reply,  as  he  continued  the  writing  he 
was  upon,  while  the  curl  of  his  lip 
spoke  more  scorn  than  his  tongue 
could  have  uttered. 

"  We'll  say  nothing  about  the  wank- 
ing for  this  month,"  observed  Mr 
Cranfield,  when  Friday  night  camp, 
and  he  put  half-a-crown  into  his 
hand. 

"  It  wants  a  fortnight  of  the  mont  h , 
sir,"  replied  Charles  calmly,  as  he 
laid  the  half  crown  upon  the  table. 
"  Take  your  shilling,  and  give  me  nry 
eighteenpence.  To  that  I  have  a 
right." 

Mr  Cranfield  was  struck  with  admi- 
ration. He  took  back  the  half  crown, 
and  gave  him  eighteenpence.  "  Von 
are  an  honourable  young  man,"  said 
he,  shaking  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 
"  Your  heart  is  in  the  right  place  ; 
you'll  be  a  shining  character  yet.  I 
trust  I  know  how  to  appreciate  sucli 
delicacy  of  feeling.  You  have  my 
best  wishes  for  your  welfare,  go 
where  you  may.  God  bless  you,  and 
good  night." 

With  these  words  the  door  of  Mr 
Cranfield  was  closed  upon  him ;  and 
with  the  eighteenpence  in  his  pocket, 
a  small  bundle  under  his  arm,  and 
his  "  heart  in  the  right  place,"  as  the 
worthy  Mr  Cranfield  observed,  did 
Charles  Coventry  turn  from  it  to 
"  go  where  he  might." 

It  was  summer  time ;  the  weather 
sultry  in  the  extreme ;  the  moon 
shining  brightly;  and  without  know- 
ing whither  he  bent  his  steps,  with- 
out indeed  thinking  where  he  was 
going,  for  his  mind  was  a  chaos  of 
tumultuous  thoughts,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  fields.  He  fol- 
lowed the  path  that  lay  before  him. 
It  brought  him  into  a  narrow  lane, 
with  lofty  trees  on  each  side,  which 
interlaced  their  branches  at  the  top, 
forming  a  verdant  canopy  too  thick 
for  the  moon  to  penetrate.  He  pau- 
sed a  moment  to  consider  whether 
he  should  go  to  the  right  or  left.  He 
had  no  motive  for  choice,  but  n 
nu  i  hrmicnlly  to  the  riiiht.  He-eotm 
perceived  he  was  ascending  a«cmc- 
what  steep  hill,  and  when  he  gained 
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the  summit,  seated  himself  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  to  take  breath. 

And  now  was  the  first  moment  he 
began  to  think.  All,  till  now,  had 
been  a  rapid  succession  of  dreams ; 
one  unbroken  series  of  visionary  ab- 
stractions, which  had  passed  through 
his  mind.  He  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh ;  clapped  his  hands,  and  chuck- 
led like  an  over-joyed  child. 

"  Why  this  is  brave  I"  he  exclaim- 
ed :  "  this  is  a  golden  beginning  of 
life's  journey — free  as  the  air  that 
blows  upon  me,  and  like  it,  unseen 
of  man ;  unheeded  by  him,  Avhence  I 
come,  or  whither  I  go.  By  Jupiter! 
but  this  is  the  way  to  learn  philoso- 
phy. Oh  !  there  is  no  master  of  them 
all  can  teach  it  half  so  feelingly  as 
this,"  taking  the  eighteenpence  from 
his  pocket,  and  looking  at  it  as  it  lay 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  "  Let  me 
ask  counsel  of  you,  my  friends,"  he 
continued  with  a  laugh.  "  Will  you 
buy  me  a  bed  to-night  ?  Aye,  say 
ye,  if  I  will  go  without  a  dinner  to- 
morrow. But  when  to-morrow  comes, 
there  will  still  be  a  to-morrow,  and 
another,  and  another,  to  the  end  of 
time  ;  while  thy  ending  will  be  with 
the  to-morrow's  sun-down  —  and 
then" 

He  paused  suddenly ;  he  examined 
closely  the  money  he  held — he  chink- 
ed one  piece  against  the  other — and 
then  burst  into  a  louder  and  longer 
fit  of  laughter. 

"  Does  the  devil  hoodwink  his 
own  ?"  he  cried.  "  Yea,  doth  he  ;  for 
only  by  such  a  trick  could  this  have 
happened.  I  said  right  when  I  call- 
ed it  a  golden  beginning.  It  is  a 
guinea  I  look  upon;  twenty-one 
shillings  and  sixpence;  and  so,  twenty 
times  a  more  precious  philosophy 
than  I  took  it  to  be.  Now,  had  a 
man  who  knew  the  honest  value  of 
a  guinea  been  self-cheated  thus,  I 
would  retread  every  step  I  have  taken 
to  do  him  right ;  but  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  steal  from  so  poor  a  wretch,  in 
virtue,  as  is  he  who  was  my  master,  the 
blessings  he  will  purchase  from  every 
want  of  mine  which  his  involuntary 
bounty  shall  relieve.  So  to  your 
hiding  place  again — and  now,  God 
speed  me !" 

It  was  very  true,  that  Mr  Cranfield 
had  given  a  guinea  instead  of  a  shilling. 
It  is  no  less  true,  that  when  he  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  he  set  the  mat- 
ter right,  by  withdrawing  his  sub- 
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Bcription  for  ono  year  from  a  lying-in 
charity  to  which  ho  belonged,  for  the 
benefit  of  having  his  wife's  poor  re- 
lations delivered  at  their  own  houses. 

The  rhapsody  of  Charles  was  DO 
sooner  finished,  than  he  sprung  from 
his  seat,  and  pursued  his  walk.  The 
morbid  excitement  of  his  feelings  had 
subsided ;  his  over  heated  brain  no 
longer  teemed  with  confused  thoughts 
and  images;  the  violence  of  the  pa- 
roxysm was  passed,  into  which  he 
had  been  thrown  by  the  staggering 
novelty  of  his  situation — a  night  wan- 
derer, without  a,  home,  without  a 
friend ;  without  the  means  to  pro- 
cure the  first;  almost  without  the 
wish  to  possess  the  second.  From 
the  moment  when  Mr  Cranfield's 
Spartan  annunciation  rung  in  his 
astonished  ears — "  I  shall  not  want 
you  after  next  Friday" — he  had  de- 
termined in  his  own  mind,  that  that 
"  next  Friday,"  should  be  to  him  the 
hegira  of  his  life — his  point  of  de- 
parture in  the  world's  voyage: — and 
though  he  knew  he  was  to  set  sail 
without  chart  or  compass,  a  sort  of 
reckless  fascination,  suited  to  his 
romantic  spirit,  seemed  to  dwell  upon 
his  resolve.  "  I  can  live  where  there 
are  men  to  serve,"  was  his  frequent 
exclamation  during  the  interval ;  and 
with  this  feeling  at  its  climax,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  door  of 
Mr  Cranfield. 

But  there  is  a  difference,  which 
only  experience  discovers,  between 
romantic  intentions,  and  romantic 
performances.  When  we  revel  in 
the  former,  we  are  like  the  simple 
country  wench,  who  reckoned  up  all 
the  things  she  would  buy  with  the 
produce  of  her  pail  of  milk ;  and 
when  we  begin  the  latter,  we  very 
often  give  the  untoward  kick  which 
scatters  our  anticipated  delights  in 
the  dust.  Our  hero  was  already  ap- 
proximating towards  such  a  catas- 
trophe. Tired,  drowsy,  Avith  an  in- 
convenient appetite,  (all  of  them 
mere  common  propensities  of  vulgar 
mortality,)  the  poetical  qualities  of 
his  situation  were  fast  losing  their 
hold  upon  his  imagination.  There 
was  no  picturesque  bank  of  violets 
upon  which  he  could  repose;  rib 
woodbine  bower,the  haunt  of  Dryads 
or  of  fairies,  with  a  crystal  stream 
purling  through  it,  which  invited  him 
to  seek  silvan  slumbr-rs  in  its  cool 
recess ;  no  cottage  chimney,  sending 
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up  it»  wronths  of  pale-blue  smoke, 
(the  fragrant  vapour  of  turf  or  green- 
wood bough,)  between  two  aged 
trees, 

"  Whom  Corydon  ami  Thyrsi*  met, 
Are  at  their  savoury  dinner  set, 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  meases, 
N\  liu-h  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses." 

In  short,  he  was  wandering  some- 
where on  the  confines  of  Middlesex 
and  Berkshire,  than  which  the  de- 
sarts  of  Arabia  arc  hardly  less  pro- 
ductive of  the  romantic  in  adventure, 
and  lie  would  fain  have  had  his  sup- 
per and  gone  to  bed,  than  which  there 
are  no  two  conditions  of  existence 
less  conducive  to  the  romantic  in 
feeling. 

Again  he  seated  himself  by  the 
road-side  to  rest, and  sleep  came  over 
lii m.  It  was  broad-day  ere  he  awoke. 
He  found  he  had  not  been,  as  he 
imagined  himself  in  his  soliloquy, 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  "  unseen  of 
man,"  or  "  unheeded"  by  him.  His 
hat  and  bundle  were  gone. 

"  They  would  have  taken  my  mo- 
ney too,  I  warrant,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fear  of  disturbing  me." 

There  was  this  fear,  and  therefore 
due  precaution  had  been  employed 
to  do  it  without  disturbing  him. 
There  was  neither  guinea  nor  six- 
pence in  his  pocket !  The  then  pos- 
sessor of  I>D! h,  as  well  as  of  his  hat 
and  bundle,  was  a  Scotch  pedlar;  no 
thief  by  profession ;  one  who  would 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  pick  a  pocket; 
but  one  who  had  no  virtue  in  his  soul 
strong  enough  to  resist  picking  up 
whatever  came  in  his  way. 

Charles  was  confounded !  The  co- 
lour fled  from  his  cheek,  his  lip 
quivered,  and  tears  of  vexation,  ra- 
ther than  of  grief,  stood  in  his  eyes. 
He  who  was  light-hearted,  and  not 
without  hope,  with  a  fancied  eighteen 
pence  only,  as  his  sum  of  worldly 
wealth,  felt,  for  the  moment,  as  if  he 
had  lost  an  inheritance,  because  now 
he  had  not  a  farthing;  so  little  capa- 
ble are  we  of  putting  their  true  value 
upon  either  the  frowns  or  the  smiles 
ot  fortune.  Despondency,  however, 
A\a^  a>  toir'un  to  his  character,  as  it 
generally  is  to  his  time  of  life.  As 
a  matter  of  choice,  he  would  rather 
have  had  his  hat,  his  wardrobe,  and 
his  money  ;  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
he  submitted  to  the  privation  with  a 
very  good  grace,  alter  he  had  done 


what  older  and  wiser  heads  arc  apt 
to  do  in  like  cases,  adopted  the  pru- 
dent resolution  of  ne\er  runniii<_'  the 
same  rUk  »i:ain.  But  could  lie  ha\e. 
seen  him-elf,  he  would,  at  least,  have 
confessed  there  was  now  something 
wild,  romantic,  and  picturesque 
enough  in  his  appearance.  Charles 
Coventry  was  tall  for  his  years,  per- 
haps about  five  feet  nine;  slim, 
graceful  in  his  carriage,  and  his 
figure  a  perfect  model  ot  symmetry; 
his  hair,  raven  black,  hanging  in  pro- 
fuse natural  curls  over  his  forehead ; 
liis  features  decidedly  handsome;  of 
a  manly  cast  of  beauty ;  and  their  ge- 
neral expression  denoting  a  haughty 
firmness  of  mind,  softened  only  by 
a  he  witching  smile,  that  seemed  to 
play  perpetually  round  his  mouth. 
In  his  gait  he  was  erect,  carrying  his 
head  far  back,  and  stepping  almu 
with  a  bounding,  elastic  tread,  as  if 
the  earth  yielded  to  its  pressure,  but 
returned  again,  with  force,  to  give 
it  a  more  vigorous  spring. 

Such  a  rover,  unbonneted,  unat- 
tended, wandering  the  highways,  like 
a  denizen  of  their  vagrant  liberties, 
could  not  be  expected  to  pass  along 
and  rouse  no  wonder ;  and  fortunately 
for  him,  he  roused  something  more 
than  wonder,  in  one  who  saw  him. 
He  came  to  a  small  village,  after  a 
walk  of  nearly  fifteen  miles,  so  faint 
with  hunger,  that  further  he  felt  he 
could  not  go,  and  sat  down  upon  a 
large  stone,  which  seemed  the  frag- 
ment of  some  ancient  cross,  just  at 
the  entrance  of  it.  He  had  wholly 
forgotten  the  singularity  of  his  ap- 
pearance, till  it  was  recalled  to  his 
recollection  by  observing  a  group  of 
children  gazing  at  him  from  behind 
a  barn-door,  and  by  noticing  the 
blacksmith,  who  had  left  his  forge, 
and  now  stood  midway  between  it 
and  the  footpath,  with  a  horse-shoe, 
half  red  hot,  in  his  pincers;  the  said 
horse-shoe  therein  not  at  all  resem- 
bling the  blacksmith's  curiosity ,which 
was  at  a  white  heat,  to  make  out 
Charles,  and  his  business.  Charles 
beckoned  him  to  approach.  He  ad- 
vanced with  a  lazy,  loitering  step,  as 
if  he  wanted  a  little  more  time  for 
observation  at  a  distance. 

"  Is  it  possible  to  get  employment 
in  this  place?"  was  his  first  question. 

"  Yes,  possible  enough,  I  take  it, 
for  we  have  plenty  of  idle  poor  here, 
who  will  rather  starve  than  work." 
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"  I  would  work 
starve,"  replied  Charles. 

"  Aye,"  responded  the  blacksmith, 
looking  at  him  with  a  dubious  eye, 
as  though  he  thought  he  was  likely 
enough  to  starve,  notwithstanding,  if 
he  had  nothing  but  his  work  to  trust 
to  for  a  dinner. 

"  I  have  been  robbed  on  the  road," 
continued  Charles. 

"  Indeed !  as  how  ?"  interrupted 
the  Cyclops. 

"  While  I  slept." 

"  While  you  slept  ?  Why,  that's  a 
bad  look-out,  young  fellow ;  but  you 
might  expect  as  much,  I  think,  in 
these  parts,  if  you  make  the  high- 
ways your  bed ;  for  we  find  enough 
to  do  to  keep  ourselves  from  being 
robbed  with  our  eyes  open." 

"  I  am  pennyless,  and  in  want  of 
food,"  added  Charles ;  "  but,"  fixing 
his  eyes  earnestly  on  the  man,  "I 
seek  no  charity — whatever  hand  sup- 
plies my  necessities  shall  be  repaid 
by  my  labour." 

"  I  daresay  it's  all  very  true  what 
you  say ;  however,  as  you  are  a  stran- 
ger to  me,  you'll  not  take  it  amiss  if 
I  don't  interfere." 

With  these  words  the  blacksmith 
hastened  back  to  his  forge,  and  be- 
gan to  ply  his  anvil  with  redoubled 
diligence.  Charles  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment more  anguish  of  mind  than  he 
had  ever  known.  He  remained  in  this 
attitude,  bitter  forebodings  crowd- 
ing fast  upon  him, until  he  was  roused 
from  it  by  a  soft  female  voice. 

"  Young  man !  If  you  please,  my 
mistress  wants  to  speak  with  you." 

He  looked  up.  A  rosy-cheeked 
lass,  with  dove-like  eyes,  in  a  mob 
cap,  black  stuff-gown,  and  a  white 
apron,  tucked  up  sideways,  stood 
before  him. 

"  And  who  is  your  mistress,  pretty 
one  ?"  said  Charles,  with  that  inde- 
scribable smile  of  his,  for  there  was  a 
something  in  the  girl's  manners  and 
appearance  which  operated  like  a 
charm — "  Who  is  your  mistress,  and 
where  does  she  live  ?" 

"  Over  the  way,  if  you  please,  sir. 
Her  name  is  Mrs  Saville." 

"  I  don't  know  her,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied Charles. 

"  I  know  that,  sir,"  and  a  sort  of 
awkward  blush  diffused  itself  over 
her  countenance,  called  there  as 
much  by  the  strange  meaning  of 
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that  I  may  not     Charles'  gaze,  as  by  his  flattering 
epithets  of  "  dear,1'  and  "  pretty  one." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  right?"  he 
continued. 

"  Quite  sure,  sir,"  she  replied ; 
"  my  mistress  said,  '  Mary,  do  you 
see  thatpoor  young  man  sitting  there  ? 
— he  seems  ill — go  and  tell  him  I 
want  to  speak  with  him.' — So  I  have 
come  to  tell  you." 

The  innocence  and  simplicity  o 
this  mode  of  authenticating  her  em- 
bassy left  no  doubt  upon  Charles's 
mind,  that  Mrs  Saville,  whoever  she 
might  be,  did  "  want  to  speak  with 
him ;"  and  he  followed  his  con- 
ductress to  a  large,  old-fashioned,  but 
substantially  built  mansion,  which 
stood  back  twelve  or  fifteen  yards 
from  the  public  road.  He  was 
ushered  into  a  spacious  parlour, 
solidly  rather  than  elegantly  furnish- 
ed, where  he  found  Mrs  Saville.  She 
was  considerably  advanced  in  years, 
somewhat  below  the  middle  height, 
with  flaxen  hair,  and  a  remarkably 
pale,  but  delicately  transparent  com- 
plexion. Her  air  was  courteous  and 
refined,  and  bespoke  the  gentlewo- 
man of  the  old  school.  There  was 
a  clear  silvery  tone  in  her  voice, 
coupled  with  a  certain  emphatic  pre- 
cision in  her  mode  of  talking,  and  a 
quiet  ease  in  her  stately  unembar- 
rassed manner,  which  forcibly  re- 
minded Charles  of  his  own  beloved 
mother ;  nor  was  this  impression 
weakened  by  a  peculiar  character  of 
benignity  and  goodness  which  d\velt 
upon  her  still  interesting  countenance. 

Benevolence  and  pity,  when  they 
are  of  the  right  quality,  (equally  re- 
mote from  the  parade  of  doing  good, 
and  the  impertinence  of  worthless 
curiosity,)  perform  their  task  with  a 
gentle  impatience  to  hasten  relief, 
by  sparing  the  unfortunate  every 
anxious  feeling  of  suspense.  Mrs 
Saville,  in  a  few  kind  words,  inform- 
ed Charles  of  her  motive  in  sending 
for  him.  He  was  touched  to  the  very 
heart.  It  seemed,  as  if  the  years  of 
his  infancy  and  boyhood  had  return- 
ed ;  for,  never  since  those  years,  ne- 
ver since  his  mother's  death,  had  the 
voice  of  man  or  woman  reached  his 
heart.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  here  were 
a  being  the  heart  might  trust ;  one 
who  would  not  fling  upon  its  breath- 
ings the  churlish  spirit  of  a  selfish 
world,  nor  interpret  its  desires  by 
the  cold  cunning  of  sordid  calcula- 
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tion;  0110  whom  even  he,  with  nil 
liis  proud  scorn  of  unrequited  bene- 
fits could  he  content  to  call  and  fed 
his  benefactor,  lie  related  what  liad 
befallen  him  on  the  road,  and  how  it 
had  hence  chanced  that  ho  was  in 
his  present  plight.  But  this  was  on- 
ly half  the  tale;  his  expressive  fea- 
ture-, hi*  natural  grace,  and  the  sim- 
ple eloquence  of  ingenuous  truth, 
told  for  him,  while,  as  he  partook  of 
refre ••hnients  he  so  much  needed, 
Mrs  Saville  extracted  in  detail  the 
"  story  of  his  life." 

"  You  have  spoken  much  of  your 
mother,"  said  M rs  Saville ;  "  but  no- 
thing of  your  father." 

"  I  never  knew  him  ;  he  died  when 
I  was  in  my  cradle." 

"  That  was  a  sad  mischance." 

"  My  mother  felt  it  so,"  replied 
Charles  ;  "  for  as  often  as  she  talked 
to  me  of  him,  it  was  Avith  a  grief  as 
fresh  as  when  he  died." 

"  Then  you  know  the  manner  of 
his  death  ?"  observed  Mrs  Saville. 

In  answer  to  this  question,  Charles 
related  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
event,  as  he  had  heard  them  from  his 
mother.  Mrs  Saville  appeared  great- 
ly interested  with  the  narrative ;  for 
it  partook  of  that  deep-toned  melan- 
choly with  which  it  was  ever  invest- 
ed by  her  from  Avhose  lips  alone  he 
had  listened  to  its  recital. 

"  I  do  think,"  said  she,  when  he 
had  concluded,  "  it  were  a  thousand 
pities  you  should  not  have  a  friend 
at  this  critical  moment  of  your  life." 

"  It  is  a  wide  world,  madam,"  re- 
plied Charles,  thoughtfully,  "  and 
there  are  paths  enough  for  all  who 
are  in  it :  sooner  or  later,  I  shall 
find  my  way  into  one  of  them." 

"  So  I  doubt  not  you  will,"  an- 
swered Mrs  Saville;  "  but  it  is  be- 
cause the  world  is  wide,  because 
there  are  many  paths,  and  because 
of  those  many,  there  be  some  that 
are  very  bnd,  that  they  who  are  enter- 
ing upon  it,  aruMlave  their  path  to 
choose,  staiuU^ieed  of  those  who 
have  goneWfore  them  to  direct  their 

steps." 

"  I  have  been  the  child  of  mis- 
fortune hitherto  by  decree,"  said 
Charles;  "henceforth,  I  elect  my- 
self the  cliild  of  fortune  by  choice, 
and  hind  myself  upon  her  wheel,  the 
seeker  of  all  its  giddy  turns." 

His  features  brightened,  and  a  bold 
daring  flashed  from  hie  eyes,  as  the 


still  fascinating  vision  of  a  troubled 
destiny  dimly  floated  before  l.i- 
fanry. 

"  1  will  not  seek  to  turn  you  from 
your  choice,"  continued  Mrs  Saville, 
with  the  same  unperturbed  and  mild 
tone  of  expostulation  she  had  all 
along  maintained  ;  "  I  would  only 
ask  to  be  permitted  to  give  myself 
one  of  those  turns  of  fortune's  win  el, 
of  which  you  are  so  enamoured." 

Charles  was  silent. 

"  Come,  young  man,"  added  Mrs 
Saville,  "  let  me  have  power  to  per- 
suade you,  there  is  an  over-ruling 
Providence  that  guides  (and  to  fulfil 
its  own  inscrutable  purposes)  all  the 
seeming  chances  of  this  life.  (  <>m- 
pare  our  journey  through  it,  from 
the  time  when  we  commence  it  alone, 
to  a  traveller  having  to  cross  a  broad 
and  rapid  river,  by" the  aid  of  step- 
ping-stones, placed  at  irregular,  and 
sometimes  hazardous,  distances.  You 
are  that  traveller;  you  have  arrived 
at  the  margin  of  this  river ;  you  are 
considering  how  you  shall  cross  it ; 
let  me  place  your  foot  on  the  first  of 
these  stepping-stones.  How  you  are 
to  reach  the  next,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next,  and  whether  you  are  to  find 
them  many  or  few,  that  so  your  pas- 
sage shall  be  easy  or  difficult,  nor 
you  nor  I  can  tell ;  but  Fortune,  your 
chosen  goddess,  offers  you  the  first" 

This  unexpected  and  irresistible 
appeal,  urged  with  such  singular 
adroitness  and  delicacy,  urged,  too, 
in  tones,  and  with  a  persuasive  gen- 
tleness, that  strangely  recalled  thrill- 
ing remembrances  of  his  mother, 
overpowered  the  feelings  of  Charles. 
A  thousand  emotions  struggled  for 
utterance ;  but  all  he  could  say,  or 
rather  attempt  to  say,  was  a  stam- 
meringacknowledgment  of  gratitude, 
without  accepting  or  refu-ing  the 
kindness  that  excited  it. 

"  Your  agitation,"  continued  Mrs 
Saville,  after  a  short  pause,  "  con- 
vinces me  I  have  struck  the  chord 
whose  vibrations  are  in  unison  with 
my  desires.  I  take  your  answer  from 
the  unerring  oracle  of  awakened  feel- 
ings which  have' no  words,  but  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  trembling 
language  of  the  eye,  or  the  burniiiir 
of  the  flushed  cheek.  You  are  my 
guest  to-dny.  To-morrow,  you  shall 
depart  upon  an  errand  that  I  dare 
promise  myself  will  not  disnppomfc 
mine  or  your  hopes.  Remain  here,'* 
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she  added,  rising  from  her  chair,  "  I 
will  return  directly."  With  these 
words  she  left  the  room. 

Before  Charles  could  recover  from 
the  spell-like  trance  into  which  this 
address  had  thrown  him,  Mrs  Saville 
re-entered  the  apartment,  with  an 
open  letter  in  her  hand. 

"  I  feel  assured,"  said  she,  "  I  am 
only  fulfilling  an  appointed  duty  in 
what  I  have  done,  for  these  things 
are  not  the  work  of  chance.  This  is 
a  letter  to  my  brother.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellentman,and  has  the  power,where 
he  sees  the  propriety,  of  befriending 
the  friendless.  If  he  take  you  by 
the  hand,  it  must  be  your  own  fault 
should  you  not  adequately  benefit 
by  the  introduction.  You  shall  hear 
what  I  have  said,  that  you  may  know 
precisely  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  will  present  yourself  to 
him." 

Mrs  Saville  then  read  the  letter. 
It  was  little  more  than  a  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Charles  and 
his  history,  and  a  simple,  but  earnest 
entreaty,  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
complete  what  she  had  begun. 

"  Now,"  continued  Mrs  Saville, 
"  you  shall  depart  with  this  early  to- 
morrow. If  you  are  at  the  first  mile- 
stone, beyond  the  turnpike  where  the 
two  roads  meet,  a  little  before  five 
o'clock,  the  stage  will  pass  in  which 
you  may  proceed  to  London." 

"  I  am  utterly  unable,  madam" — 
exclaimed  Charles,  with  an  agitated 
voice 

"  Spare  yourself  and  me,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs  Saville.  "  I  should  be 
sorry  if  you  were  able  to  say  what 
it  is  natural  you  should  feel,  on  an 
occasion  like  this.  So  here  let  us 
dismiss  the  subject.  We  shall  not 
be  at  a  loss,  I  dare  say,"  she  added, 
smiling,  "  for  others;"  and  immedi- 
ately led  the  conversation  into  va- 
rious channels,  till  the  excitement  of 
Charles's  mind  gradually  subsided. 
He  then  entered  with  animated  free- 
dom into  discourse ;  and  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  how  her  first  favourable 
impressions  were  deepened,  as  she 
insensibly  drew  from  him  the  au- 
thentic transcript  of  his  mind. 

"When  night  came,  he  took  leave 
of  Mrs  Saville.  His  farewell  was 
imprinted  on  the  hand  extended  to- 
wards him,  with  a  silent  fervour  that 
would  have  satisfied  the  excellent 


Mr  Cranfield  his  heart  was  indeed 
"  in  the  riglit  place."  In  his  bed- 
room he  found  the  letter  lying  on 
the  table,  sealed  and  directed ;  and 
beside  it  a  neat  silken  purse,  con- 
taining twenty  guineas. 

Charles  sat  down  to  think  ;  to  live 
over  again  the  extraordinary  day  he 
had  passed.  He  was  too  young  and 
inexperienced  to  read  its  eventful 
history,  by  the  sober  light  of  reason. 
The  world  and  its  concerns,  the  hu- 
man heart  and  its  mysteries,  the  holy 
deeds  of  unobtrusive  virtue,  were  to 
him  all  unknown.  What  had  hap- 
pened, therefore,  seemed  more  like 
a  tale  of  fairy-land,  than  that  thing 
merely  which  men  call  good  fortune ; 
of  which  the  instances  are  so  many, 
that  were  they  all  recorded,  we 
should  cease  to  write  romance,  as 
less  romantic  than  truth.  Thought 
could  not  help  him  out  of  his  per- 
plexity. "  View  it  how  I  will,"  he 
exclaimed,  at  the  close  of  his  medi- 
tations, "  it  is  a  miracle ;  but  at  all 
events  I  will  see  the  end  of  it." 

With  this  declaration  he  retired  to 
bed.  In  the  morning  he  awoke  re- 
freshed and  cheerful.  WThen  he  de- 
scended from  his  room,  the  only  per- 
son he  saw  was  the  pretty  dove-eyed 
lass,  who  had  been  the  ambassadress 
of  Mrs  Saville  the  preceding  day. 
She  looked  as  if  she  knew  all  that 
had  happened,  and  rejoiced  in  her 
knowledge.  A  passing  word  of  gal- 
lantry escaped  his  lips,  as  she  opened 
the  door  for  him ;  and  hastening  to 
the  "  first  mile-stone  beyond  the  turn- 
pike-gate," the  stage  soon  arrived  in 
which  he  was  conveyed  to  London. 

It  should  be  here  mentioned,  that 
when  Charles  entered  the  village, 
and  seated  himself  upon  the  old 
stone,  in  the  way  already  described, 
Julia  Montague,  a  young  lady  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  and  the  niece  of 
Mrs  Saville,  was  standing  at  the  par- 
lour window,  while  her  aunt  was 
busy  settling  the  accounts  of  the 
week  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
It  is  not  meant  to  be  insinuated,  that 
if,  instead  of  Charles  Coventry,  (and 
the  reader  remembers  what  sort  of  a 
looking  person  Charles  Coventry 
was,)  a  poor,  decrepid,  aged  man, 
had  rested  his  weary  limbs  on  that 
same  piece  of  antique  stone,  there 
would  have  been  the  least  difference 
in  Julia  Montague's  humanity.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  it  was  eu- 
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tirely  owing  to  her  humanity,  in  the 
Hr.-t  inMance,  tlint  Mrs  S.iville  -aw 
Charles  at  all;  for  the  weekly  ac- 
counts were  very  Ion?,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly probable  he  would  have 
left  his  seat  before  they  were  finish- 
ed, had  not  her  niece  been  the  first 
to  pity  his  distressed  condition.  Oh, 
the  unsearchable  depths  of  woman's 
sensibility  ! 

The  letter  which  Charles  carried 
with  him  was  directed  to  Nicholas 
Howard,  Esq.,  Thames  Street.  Thi- 
ther he  proceeded  the  moment  he  ar- 
rived in  London.  Mr  Howard  was 
at  home.  He  read  the  letter,  and 
there  was  a  smile  upon  his  features, 
as  if  mentally  exclaiming,  "  ano- 
ther of  my  good  sister's  benevolent 
whims !"  Mr  Howard,  however, 
though,  as  Mrs  Saville  had  said,  "  an 
excellent  man,"  was  very  much  a 
man  of  the  world.  His  reception  of 
Charles,  therefore,  was  marked  by  a 
degree  of  caution  which  appeared 
cold  and  repulsive.  It  was  evident 
too,  from  the  questions  he  put,  (and 
which  Charles  answered  frankly  but 
haughtily,  because  they  were  tacit 
impeachments  of  his  veracity,)  that 
lie  did  not  quite  believe  the  story  of 
himself  as  related  to  Mrs  Saville.  At 
the  close  of  the  interview,  he  said  he 
must  enquire  farther  of  Mr  Cranfield, 
before  he  could  promise  to  attend  to 
his  sister's  request,  offering  him, 
meanwhile, some  small  pecuniary  aid, 
if  be  stood  in  need  of  it. 

"  I  do  not,  sir,"  said  Charles  re- 
spectfully ;  M  Mrs  Saville  has  placed 
me  beyond  the  reach  of  immediate 
difficulties;  but  were  it  otherwise,  I 
could  not  consider  myself  worthy  of 
your  bounty,  till  you  thought  me 
worthy  of  your  confidence." 

Mr  Howard  smiled,  as  men  in  whom 
experience  has  worn  off  the  first  fine 
edi'e  of  ingenuous  feelings  are  apt  to 
Minle,  when  they  listen  to  sentiments 
which  they  remember  as  once  their 
own,  and  remember  too,  how,  like 
the  perfume  of  a  gathered  flower, 
they  are  hastening  to  decay  In  the 
beaten  paths  of  life.  He  named  a 
day  when  ( 'harles  was  to  call  again, 
mill  they  separated. 

"  \Vhat  a  difference  between  bro- 
ther and  sister!"  he  exclaimed, as  he 
left  the  house;  ignorant  that  their 
hearts  might  be  cast  in  the.  same 
mould,  but  that  the  brother  knew  the 
world,  and  the  sister  did  not,  «  No* 


thing  will  come  of  this,  1  sen,"  lie 
added,  "  for  he  ha-  Mi-picions  of  me, 
which  I  would  rather  sweep  tin- 
streets  thnn  condescend  to  remove" 
— and  his  proud  blood  mantled  into 
his  cheek. 

Charles  repented  his  visit  at  the 
appointed  time,  armed  with  preme- 
ditated dislike — almost  with  an  ir- 
ritable spirit  of  predetermined  of- 
fence. Mr  Howard's  altered  manner 
dissipated  in  a  moment  the  petulant 
humours  of  a  week's  nursing.  He 
was  a  man  of  few  words ;  but  his 
words,  like  his  dealings,  were  direct, 
and  to  a  given  purpose. 

"  Mr  Coventry,  said  he,  when 
Charles  had  taken  a  seat, "  I  can  now 
give  you  my  confidence.  I  have  seen 
Mr  Cranfield;  I  have  also,  unexpect- 
edly, had  opportunities  of  making 
other  enquiries;  and  the  best  proof  of 
their  result  is,  the  offer  I  at  once  make 
of  receiving  you  into  my  employ- 
ment." What  followed  maybe  briefly 
described.  The  situation  was  one  of 
small  emolument;  but  to  Charles, 
(who  accepted  it  with  silent  contri- 
tion for  his  ungenerous  suspicions  of 
Mr  Howard  at  their  first  interview,) 
it  was  an  estate,  compared  with  his 
earnings  in  the  service  of  Cranfield. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  in  each  suc- 
cessive one  Charles  Coventry  still 
found  something  to  make  it  brighter 
than  that  which  went  before.  There 
were  no  sudden  bursts  of  prosperity : 
no  charming  windfalls,  that  "  came 
pat  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old 
comedy;"  but  there  was  a  sober, 
steady,  progressive  improvement, 
which,  by  the  time  he  was  three-and- 
twenty,  trebled  his  original  salary. 
Norwas  this  because  Mr  Howard  was 
liberal.  It  was  because  Charles  was  di- 
ligent, to  render  himself  worthy  of  ad- 
vancement. Had  he  been  without  that 
stirring  quality  which  will  not  let  its 
possessorkeep  the  valley,  while  others 
tread  the  heights,  his  mvrrly faithful 
services  would  have  reaped  the  har- 
vest which  thinly  strews  the  garners 
of  negative  virtue,  while  bolder,  if 
not  always  better,  husbandry,gatliers 
in  its  abounding  crop.  But  fie  had 
in  his  composition  the  first  element, 
the  fundamental  basis  of  all  prospe- 
rity in  life,  where  prosperity  waits 
upon  desert -a  fixed  determination 
to  be  master  of  his  situation  whatever 
it  might  be.  Had  he  been  only  a 

shoe-black,  he  would  infallibly  hare 
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been  the  best  shoe-black  of  his  time 
or  place. 

This  impulse  led  him  to  widen  the 
range  of  his  studies,  so  as  to  embrace 
those  comprehensive  principles  of 
commerce,  which,  in  their  practical 
application,  produce  that  combination 
so  rare  in  every  country  save  Eng- 
land, the  merchant-statesman  ;  who 
makes  knowledge  the  handmaid  of 
enterprise;  and  surveys,  with  a  philo- 
sophic mind,  the  rational  and  artificial 
wants,  the  physical  resources,  the 
moral  characteristics,  and  the  politi- 
cal institutions  of  all  nations,  to  ren- 
der all  tributary  to  the  prosperity  of 
his  own.  Mr  Howard  quickly  disco- 
vered the  expanding  resources  of 
Charles's  mind,  and  insensibly  began 
to  treat  him  with  that  deference, 
which  intellectual  superiority,  in 
whatever  shape  it  manifests  itself, 
enforces  alike  from  those  who  can, 
and  those  who  cannot,  estimate  its 
precise  value.  Charles  was  gradu- 
ally admitted  to  his  confidence,  con- 
sulted upon  specific  undertakings, 
and  referred  to  for  facts,  connected 
with  complicated  questions  of  foreign 
or  domestic  trade.  In  no  one  case 
did  Mr  Howard  find  this  confidence 
misplaced,  or  the  advice  he  sought, 
or  the  information  he  required,  in- 
applicable to  its  purpose. 

Thus  fortified  in  his  opinions  of  his 
eminent  qualities,  and  satisfied,  from 
experience,  that  his  prudence,  and 
his  cautious  habits,  were  in  no  way 
injuriously  affected  by  the  impetuous 
energy  of  his  general  character,  he 
confided  to  his  management  an  affair 
of  vital  importance,  as  connected  with 
both  the  honour  and  the  stability  of 
the  house.  A  voyage  to  India,  how- 
ever, was  necessary ;  and  thither 
Charles  went  (then  only  in  his  five- 
and-twentieth  year,)  intrusted  with 
full  power  to  act  upon  his  sole  re- 
sponsibility, in  a  matter  of  such  vast 
magnitude,  that  it  might  have  added 
furrows  to  a  brow  already  wrinkled 
by  a  long  life  spent  in  adjusting  si- 
milar transactions.  But  he  approach- 
ed the  question  undismayed;  not 
from  any  over-weening  reliance  upon 
himself,  but  because,  having  delibe- 
rately investigated  it,  he  believed  he 
clearly  saw  where  the  justice  of  the 
case  lay,  and  in  that  (if  he  were 
right)  he  had  determined  his  strength 
should  lie.  He  was  right :  and  he 
stood  like  a  rock,  One  by  one,  he 
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obtained,  from  the  adverse  parties, 
the  admissions  which  built  up  the 
defences  of  his  own  position ;  and 
when  the  whole  was  complete,  they 
had  no  alternative  but  to  concede  the 
issue,  or  deny  their  previous  ac- 
quiescence in  all  the  premises  upon 
which  it  was  legitimately  esta- 
blished. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  years, 
Charles  returned  to  England.  Mi- 
Howard  received  him  Avith  warm 
congratulations,  being  already  ap- 
prised, by  his  letters,  of  the  course 
and  issue  of  the  negotiation.  The 
sum  which  it  involved  was  little  less 
than  half  a  million  sterling ;  and  this 
had  not  merely  been  released,  but 
the  mode  of  its  release  had  complete- 
ly effaced  every  mark  of  apparent 
dishonour,  which  eager  enemies  and 
cold  friends  had  sought  to  fix  upon 
the  business.  The  name  of  Howard 
stood,  if  possible,  higher  than  it  had 
ever  done;  and  the  owner  of  thaf 
name  not  only  felt  the  obligation,  but 
it  was  his  pride  to  acknowledge  it 
suitably.  His  first  act,  in  a  spirit  of 
munificent  gratitude,  was  to  transfer 
to  the  name  of  Charles  Coventry,  in 
the  books  of  the  house,  one  hundred 
thousand  of  the  sum  he  had  redeem- 
ed ;  his  second,  to  notify  on  Change, 
and  by  all  other  usual  means,  that 
henceforth  the  house  itself  would  be 
the  firm  of  Howard  and  Coventry. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  event  he 
saw  Mrs  Saville,  for  the  first  time 
since  that  memorable  morning  when, 
friendless,  hungry,  and  destitute,  he 
told  his  disastrous  story  to  the  churl- 
ish blacksmith,  and  attracted,  un- 
knowingly, the  pitying  notice  of  the 
fair  Julia.  He  had  never  forgotten 
his  kind  benefactress;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  his  delight,  at  each 
fresh  turn  of  fortune  in  his  favour,  to 
make  her  acquainted  with  it ;  and 
she  always  received  the  intelligence 
with  unabated  interest  in  his  welfare. 
She  had  come  to  town  for  the  bene- 
fit of  medical  advice  in  that  incura- 
ble disease  old  age,  (for  all  her  com- 
plaints were  but  the  falling  to 
pieces  of  an  excellent  constitution 
preparatory  to  the  closing  scene,) 
and  taken  up  her  abode  in  Mi- 
Howard's  house,  where  Charles  re- 
newed his  personal  acquaintance 
with  her.  He  was  shocked  to  see  the 
dilapidations  time  had  wrought  in  so 
short  a  period ;  forgetting  that,  be- 
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tu  veil  si  vty-five  and  seventy-five,  ten 

sad  havur.     Her  stature, 

always  diminutive,  h;i;l  assumed  the 

..f  decrepitude  ;  her  flaxen  hair 
was  ;i  siher  \vliite;  her  delicately 
pnle  complexion  had  the  \vaii  line  of 
sickness  ;  and  her  clear,  musical 
voice  had  lapsed  into  a  cracked,  tre- 
mulous tone.  But  there  Avas  the 
same  benignity  of  countenance ;  and 
her  carriage,  though  feeble,  retained 
it>  impress  of  courtesy  and  refine- 
ment. 

Mrs  Savillo  was  accompanied  by 
her  niece,  who,  strange  to  say,  was 
still  Julia  Montague,  though  now 
bidding  adieu  tosix-aud-twenty.  Ju- 
lia, if  not  absolutely  beautiful,  was 
at  least  something  more  than  inte- 
resting in  her  appearance;  and  united 

_:mt  manners,  an  amiable  dis- 
position,and  a  richly  cultivated  mind. 
Whether  she  could  have  married, but 
would  not ;  whether  she  would,  but 
could  not ;  or  lastly,  whether  neither 
was  the  case,  but  that  she  was  single 
for  the  same  reason  that  she  had  au- 
burn hair,  are  points  which  it  were 
utterly  indefensible  to  discuss.  It 
is  enough  that  she  was  single,  and 
that  the  sterling  qualities  of  her  cha- 
racter attracted  the  notice  of  Mr  Co- 
ventry in  the  frequent  opportunities 
he  now  had  of  observing  her.  He, 
too,  was  beyond  that  period  of  life 
when  either  the  heart  or  the  eye  is 
alone  consulted,  provided  there  be  a 
head  to  lend  its  assistance.  But  Ju- 
lia Montague  had  attractions  for  all 
three.  The  eye  of  a  husband  might 
dwell  with  conscious  pride  upon  her 
personal  charms;  his  heart,  with  fond 
devotion,  upon  her  gentle  virtues; 
and  his  mind,  with  calm  admiration, 
upon  the  natural  endowments  and 
acquired  treasures  of  hers.  There 
was  food  for  passion,  for  love,  for 
•  •-teem.  When  the  first  decayed,  as 
decay  it  must,  though  "  to  a  radiant 

linked,"  endearing  love  would 
fill  the  \oid,  and  sober  reason,  that 
knows  no  change,  shed  its  mild  lus- 
tre to  the  last. 

r  this  preparation,  the  matter 

1  be  settled  at  once,  for 

there  can  no  longer  be  any  secret  in 

the  lui.-ille--.       l.\;-ry    reader    ha->  ::1- 

.1  the  inevitable  uni- 
on hetv.-eeu  Charles  Cuveuiry  and 
Julia  Montague.  It  took  place  about 
six  or  seven  months  after  her  arrival 
iu  London,  and  scarcely  as  many 
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ville,  who  expired  suddenly,  while 
sitting  at  breakfast  on  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  day  she  had  fixed'  for  re- 
turning into  the  country,  under  the 
firm  per-ua-ion  of  signal  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  skill  of  her  physician. 
It  was  a  falling  asleep,  rather  than 
that  terrific  struggle  between  soul 
and  body,  when  they  are  to  separate. 
She  leaned  back  in  her  chair — the 
shadow  of  death  passed  for  a  mo- 
ment over  her  countenance — there 
was  one  long-drawn  sigh — and  all 
was  over!  Thus  mild  and  peaceful 
was  the  departure  of  Eugenia  Sa- 
ville  from  a  world  through  which 
she  had  passed  as  mildly,  as  peace- 
fully,— and  mostholily  !  Tears  were 
shed  for  her,  not  such  as  fall  upon 
the  grave  of  all  who  leave  behind 
kindred  or  friends  to  mourn  a  com- 
mon loss  with  common  grief;  but 
such  as  hallow  the  memory  of  the. 
good ;  tears,  whose  source  was  in 
the  heart,  and  which  dropped  from 
eyes  where  many  a  time  and  oft 
they  had  been  dried  by  the  benign 
being  they  now  bewailed. 

Mr  Howard  did  not  survive  his 
sister  more  than  two  years ;  the  ex- 
act number  by  which  he  was  her 
junior  in  age,  so  that  their  earthly 
pilgrimage  was  of  the  same  duration, 
almost  to  a  day.  Having  no  family, 
and  all  his  relations  being  in  opulent 
circumstances,  he  bequeathed  the 
bulk  of  his  immense  property  to  ch£- 
ritable  institutions ;  and  to  his  part- 
ner, Mr  Coventry,  the  valuable  pos- 
session of  the  business  of  the  late 
firm.  To  his  niece,  Julia  Coventry, 
he  gave  a  legacy  of  five  thousand 
pounds;  "  being,"  as  he  expressed 
it  in  his  will,  "  the  fifth  part  of  the 
sum  he  had  intended  to  leave  her, 
had  she  not  already  succeeded  to 
two  fortunes — the  one  that  was  her 
aunt's,  his  dear  departed  sister,  Eu- 
genia Saville  ;  the  other,  the  far  bet- 
ter fortune  of  a  good  husband." 

From  this  period,  the  career  of 
Charles  Coventry  was  marked  by  un- 
exampled prosperity.  Wealth  flow- 
ed in  upon  him  through  a  thoii-  n:I 
channels,  with  all  its  concomitants, 
vast  influence,  the  highest  distinction 
that  can  surround  a  commoner,  and 
the  ambition  to  become  the  founder 
of  a  family.  As  a  first  step  towards 
•  •fleeting  the  last,  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  Parliament;  as  a  second,  a  pro- 
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ponderatihg  voice  in  the  nomination 
to  other  seats ;  and  as  a  third,  lie 
concentrated  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind  and  character  to  acquire  public 
reputation  as  an  orator  and  politi- 
cian. He  had  the  requisites  for  both  ;~ 
and. his  political  principles  were  upon 
record,  in  a  work  which  had  excited 
an  unusual  degree  of  popular  notice, 
from  its  caustic  analysis  of  Whig 
patriotism,  and  its  sarcastic  delinea- 
tions of  the  leading  Whig  patriots, 
for  the  last  half  century. 

He  was  soon  satisfied  he  had  not 
placed  before  his  hopes  a  visionary 
prize.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  his 
seat,  and  certainly  had  not  addressed 
the  House  more  than  three  or  four 
tim.es,  when  he  was  singled  out  for 
one  of  those  ferocious  attacks  by 
the  Opposition,  which  they  never 
make  except  upon  an  imbecile  Mini- 
ster, or  a  formidable  adversary  who 
is  rising  to  his  proper  level.  It  em- 
bodied every  mode  of  parliament- 
ary warfare,  from  polished  sarcasm 
and  eloquent  invective,  to  deep- 
mouthed  reproof,  and  the  light  artil- 
lery of  ridicule.  The  Whig  benches 
rang  with  acclamations;  the  Trea- 
sury ones  were  silent.  To  have 
echoed  those  acclamations,  would 
have  been  to  recognise,  as  a  .cham- 
pion, one  who  was  on  his  trial  to  es- 
tablish whether  he  had  the  mettle  in 
him  which  would  proclaim  him  such, 
or  only  the  ardour  of  a  well-dispo- 
sed, but  feeble  auxiliary.  There  was 
not  a  man  in  the  house  who  better 
understood  the  true  nature  of  his 
position,  or  all  that  hung  suspended 
on  the  issue,  than  Mr  Coventry  him- 
self. Pride,  ambition,  glory,  consci- 
ous strength,  contempt  of  despicable 
motives,  inflamed  into  resentment  at 
the  anticipated  possibility  of  their 
success,  every  feeling  that  could  in- 
spire an  ardent,  generous  nature, 
concurred  to  animate  him.  He  rose. 
His  exordium  was  placid,  easy,  play- 
ful even ;  but  there  was  a  collected 
energy  of  purpose  on  his  brow;  a 
kindling,  but  smothered  fire  in  his 
eye  ;  and  a  dignified  repose  of  man- 
ner, which  bespoke  the  secret  know- 
ledge of  a  reserved  strength  for  the 
decisive  onset.  It  came. 

There  had  been  the  stillness  that 
foretells  the  hurricane  ;  the  rising 
gusts  and  furious  eddies  that  are  its 
immediate  harbingers;  and  there  was 
the  hurricane  itself !  The  devastation 
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was  complete.     Not  a  vestige  re- 
mained of  the  mighty  fabric  which 
sarcasm  and  invective,  reproof  and 
ridicule,  had  raised  to  arrest  his  pro- 
gress ;  and  when  be  sat  down,  with 
the  emphatic  declaration,  "  that  as 
he  hoped  he  should  never  invite  hos- 
tility by   presumptuous  arrogance, 
so  would  he  never  bend  to  it,  when 
it  wore,  in  his  judgment,  the  livery 
of  that  most  degenerate  of  our  vices, 
or,  if  they  liked  it  better,  meanest 
of  our  infirmities,"  peals  of  tumultu- 
ous cheers  bore  testimony  to  the  elo- 
quence, manliness,  and  justice  of  his 
defence.     The  Minister  was  loud  in 
his  encomiums,  and  personally  con- 
gratulated him  upon  the  display  he 
had  made ;  while  the  adherents  of 
government,  now  that  he  had  shewn, 
he  was  able  to  assert  his  own  cause, 
came  forward  with  oppressive  ala- 
crity to  assert  it  for  him.    With  mo- 
dest self-denial,  he  belied  the  swell- 
ing   exultation  which  throbbed  in 
every  pulse  of  his  excited  frame  ; 
but  he  who  has  fought  hard  for  vic- 
tory and   gained  it,  with  whatever 
well-beseeming    diffidence   he   may 
teach  his  tongue  to  disclaim  the  lau- 
rel, has  that  within,  even  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  wraps  the  cloak  of 
humility  in  its  thickest  folds  about 
him,  which  whispers  to  his  proud 
heart  that  he  is  a  conqueror.   Charles 
Coventry  had  .feverish  dreams  that 
night.  Titles, and  ribbons,  and  glitter- 
ing stars,  and  bright  honours,  dazzled 
his  sleeping  fancy ;  and  such  a  glass 
as  Banquo  held  in  his  hand,  when 
the  weird  sisters  "  grieved  the  heart" 
of   Macbeth,   seemed   to  shew  him 
"  gold-bound  brows"  which  he  could 
"  smile  upon,  and  point  at  for  his." 

At  length  he  found  himself  with 
his  foot  planted  on  the  first  step  of 
"  ambition's  ladder."  An  executive 
appointment,  with  a  baronetcy,  were 
offered  him  in  requital  of  his  long, 
disinterested,  and  valuable  support 
of  government.  He  accepted  them. 
Then  came  another  night  of  feverish 
dreams,  as  he  laid  his  head  upon  his 
pillow,  Sir  Charles  Coventry,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  administration.  He  was 
now  approaching  his  fiftieth  year, 
and  was  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family,  three  of  whom  were  sons. 
If,  therefore,  he  had  touched  the 
boundary  of  his  hopes,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  with  his 
wealth,  he  should  transmit  a  title  to 
3  D 
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liis   posterity.    But   the   same  pru- 
dence,  talent,  and  unwearied  ardour 
in  tin-  pursuit  of  whatever  he  under- 
took,  \vliicli  liad  conducted  liiin  thus 
for,  opened  the  path  to  his  further 
advancement.  HadMnguiahed  him- 
self greatly  by  the  vigorous  and  effi- 
cient discharge  of  hia official  duties; 
mid  while  lie  impressed  hiscolleagues 
and  the  country  with  a  high  opinion 
of   his  fitness   for  more  important 
functions,  he  silenced  the  hostility  of 
political  adversaries,  who,  when  he 
accepted   office,  were  not  slow  to 
fling  upon  him  their  taunts,  as  an 
adventurer  for  place  without  the  re- 
quisite qualifications.    A  few  short 
years  saw  him  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  privy-councillor,and  graced  with 
the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  the  Bath. 
Behold  him  now !  The  Right  Ho- 
Bourable  Sir  Charles  Coventry,  K.B. 
giving  weight  to  the  measures  of  Go- 
vernment by  his  advice,  and  support- 
ing them  afterwards  by  his  eloquence 
in  Parliament,  where  he  was  no  longer 
the  candidate  for  distinction,  but  the 
possessor  of  it.  He  had  wholly  with- 
drawn himself  from  mercantile  af- 
fairs, partly  because  their  adequate 
superintendence    was   incompatible 
with   the  other  demands  upon  his 
time;  but  more  because  they  might 
stand  in  his  way,  if  the  occasion  pre- 
sented itself,  for  grasping  at  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition.    He  had  rea- 
lised a  princely  fortune,  which  he 
used  with  the  unostentatious  virtue 
of  one  who  remembered  what  he  was 
thirty-five  years  before ;  for  it  was 
just  that  period  since  his  forlorn  con- 
dition had  awakened  the  sympathy 
of  Mrs  Saville,  Avhose  memory  was 
idolized  in  his  recollection.  He  never 
forgot  that  condition.     The  "  neat 
silken  purse,"  which  contained  the 
first  twenty  guineas  that  had  ever 
called  him  master,  was  religiously 
preserved ;  and  he  would  often  fan- 
rifully  compare  it  to  a  little  rivulet 
welling  forth  from  the  side  of  some 
lofty  mountain,  which,  augmented  in 
its  course  by  many  tributary  streams, 
becomes  at  last  a  mighty  river,  pour- 
ing its  ample  waters  in  a  majestic 
tide  to  the  green  ocean. 

One  of  those  political  emergencies, 
arising  from  the  jealousies  of  rival 
statesmen,  which  have  frequently  lift- 
ed into  power  men  who  had  been 
all  their  lives  vainly  striving  to  bring 
about  such  a  consummation  of  their 


hopes,  operated  propitiously  for  Sir 
Charles  Coventry.     It  is  true,  he  had 
sown   tin;   seed-.;  but   it   is   no 
true,    that   without   such   a   concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  in  all  proba- 
bility he  would  never  have  reaped 
the  harvest,     Matured,  however,  an 
his  experience  now  was,  and   un- 
abated as  was  that  ardour  of  cha- 
racter which  had  distinguished  him 
from  his  cradle,  a  transient  misgiving 
of  himself  crept  over  his  miud  when 
the  prize  lay  fairly  within  his  reach, 
and  he  was  invited  to  stretch  forth 
his  band.     But  the  misgiving  was 
only  transient.     A  noble  enthusiasm 
succeeded ;  the  more  certain  to  con- 
duct him  prosperously  through  hi* 
trial,  because  it  had  been  ushered  in 
by  a  wise  diffidence.    He  accepted 
the  SEALS  of  office ;  took  his  seat  at 
the  council-table,  as  a  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter; and  saw  himself  honoured,  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree,  by  the  personal 
and  constitutional  confidence  of  his 
sovereign.  As  on  the  other  occasions 
of  his  life,  he  at  once  filled  the  space 
in  which  he  moved.     The  energies 
of  his  nature  developed  themselves 
with    increased  amplitude ;   the  di- 
mensions of  his  intellect  were  en- 
larged to  the  full  extent  of  its  new 
sphere.    This  extraordinary  quality, 
whose  existence  could  never  have 
been  known,  but  by  the  means  which 
actually  disclosed  it,  (although   its 
secret  influence  was  the  hidden  spring 
of  all  his  actions,  as  it  ever  must  be 
of  all  men  who  build  themselves  a 
name,)  created  so   much  astonish- 
ment in  one  of  his  colleagues,  that 
he  observed,  "  If  Sir  Charles  Coven- 
try were  to  become  King  of  England, 
every  body  would  say  lie  was  born 
to  wear  a  crown;  for  he  always  seems 
to  have  been  intended  by  nature  for 
the  precise  station  he  occupies."     A 
profound  mystery  of  the  world  was 
solved  in  this  half-jocular,  half-petu- 
lant remark.     It  in  those,  and  those 
only,  "  intended  by  nature  for  the 
precise  station  they  occupy,"  who 
rule  the  world,  from  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  down  to  the  village  oracle; 
and  many  a  heart,  which  has  the  noble 
quality,  lives  and  dies  in  ignorance 
of  its  presence,  because  occasion  has 
not  called  it  forth. 

Sir  Charles  Coventry  cxen-Nrd 
the  high  function  of  a  Cabinet  Mi- 
nister for  eleven  years ;  and  during 
the  last  three,  that  of  Prime  Minister. 
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But  he  had  now  passed  his  grand 
Climacteric;  and  though  free  from 
any  of  the  more  enfeebling  symptoms 
of  age,  began  to  feel  a  desire  for  re- 
pose. He  had  lived  long  enough  for 
others,  and  for  Avorldly  objects.  He 
wished  to  find  a  quiet  interval,  this 
-  side  the  grave,  for  the  peaceful  en- 
joyment of  himself.  Such,  however, 
is  the  fascination  of  power,  (next  to 
life,  the  hardest  thing,  perhaps,  to 
part  with  voluntarily,)  that  the  desire 
languished  two  years  before  he  could 
resolve  to  intimate  it  to  his  Royal 
Master.  When  he  did,  permission 
was  granted,  but  with  many  flatter- 
ing expressions  of  regret,  and  the 
still  more  flattering  declaration  of  a 
wish  that  the  memory  of  his  eminent 
services  should  be  perpetuated  by 
the  honours  of  the  peerage.  A.  few 
weeks  after,  the  Minister  resigned 
the  seals  of  office  as  VISCOUNT  GLEN- 
CRAIG  ! 

Here  terminated  his  public  life; 
but  it  was  the  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence that  he  should  live  to  a  ripe 
old  age  in  the  serene  luxury  of  a 
gradual  unfelt]  decay,  surrounded  by 
an  affectionate  family,  beloved  by 
many  friends,  and  honoured  in  the 
world's  esteem.  Lady  Glencraig, 
who  had  been  his  companion  in 
climbing  the  dazzling  heights  of 
rank  and  power,  shared  with  him, 
a  short  time,  the  tranquil  retirement 
that  followed ;  but  she  set  out  before 
him  on  the  great  journey  of  eternity. 
The  separation  was  tender,  not  ago- 
nizing ;  for  no  earthly  happiness  is 
blighted,  no  fondly-cherished  hopes 
of  years  to  come  are  destroyed, 
when,  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
eighty,  hearts  are  unlinked  by  death, 
which  have  throbbed  in  unison 
through  all  their  foregone  days. 
w  Tarry  yet  a  little  space,  and  we 
will  go  together,"  may  speak  the  na- 
tural wish  of  the  survivor ;  but  the 
soul  breathes  this  consolation,  "  to- 
day is  appointed  for  thee — and  for  me 
a  to-morrow  which  is  at  hand."  The 
venerable  Glencraig  felt  this,  as  he 
bent  over  the  aged  form  of  her,  on 
whose  pale  wrinkled  face  there 
beamed  the  placid  smile  which  told 
of  blameless  joy  that  she  was  sum- 
moned first ;  yet,  not  till  parting  was 
like  the  current  of  a  quiet  stream, 
whose  waters,  separated  by  some 
dark  and  rocky  fragment,  flow  in  a 
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divided  course  round  its  base,  but 
meet  again  to  be  for  ever  joined. 

Two  sons  and  four  daughters  of 
Lord  Glencraig  were  married,  and 
the  parents  of  a  numerous  offspring. 
The  elder  of  the  former,  who  was 
heir  to  the  title,  had  distinguished 
himself  in  several  foreign  missions 
of  great  delicacy.  Two  other  sons, 
and  one  daughter,  remained  unmar- 
ried, the  last  probably  because  she 
was  devoted  to  a  science  which  with- 
drew all  her  thoughts  from  earth. 
She  was  an  astronomer;  but  be- 
yond looking  at  the  heavenly  bodies 
through  magnificent  telescopes,  it 
never  appeared  that  any  thing  came 
of  her  star-gazing. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  him,  with 
unimpaired  faculties  of  mind,  and 
few  infirmities  of  body,  wearing  out 
the  remnant  of  a  life  that  had  been 
so  full  of  busy  incidents.  Some 
branches  of  his  family  were  always 
with  him,  and  ONCE  in  each  year  if; 
was  his  custom  to  have  them  all  as- 
sembled at  his  table,  children,  grand- 
children, and  great-grand-children, 
even  down  to  the  nursling  of  six 
months  old,  or  .  younger,  if  there 
chanced,  at  such  time,  to  be  a  fresh, 
arrival.  Oh!  the  flow  of  sublime 
and  holy  feeling  that  would  seem  to 
gush  from  the  old  man's  heart  at 
those  moments,  as  he  looked  round 
and  saw  the  living  images  of  his 
Maker,  in  whose  veins  ran  kindred 
blood !  How,  like  a  patriarch  of  the 
chosen  land,  he  would  discourse 
wisdom  with  the  elders,  mingling 
the  maxims  of  this  world  with  the 
piety  of  the  next !  And  then,  he  had 
cheerful  thoughts,  and  a  lightsome 
spirit,  to  call  up  mirth  and  laughter 
on  the  unclouded  brow  of  youth; 
while  infancy  itself,  seated  on  his 
knee,  would  chuckle,  and  clap  its 
dimpled  hands,  as  he  danced  before 
its  sparkling  eyes  the  glittering 
watch-chain,  or  radiant  diamond  that 
adorned  the  shrivelled  shaking  hand. 
All  were  happy ;  but  he,  of  all,  the 
happiest;  for  his  share  of  happiness 
was  swelled  to  overflowing  by  the 
addition  of  theirs. 

"  Julia,  how  old  are  you  ?"   said 
the  venerable  peer,  at  one  of  these 
annual    heart-greetings,    addressing 
the  daughter  of  his  eldest  son. 
"  Seventeen,"  was  the  reply. 

«  Stand  by  me:— And  you,  Mr 
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rye,  vvhai  is  y.mr  :i-«-  : 

••  I. lev. MI,  grandfather." 

"  C'ume  you  here  too." — Then, 
rusting  his  looks  round,  lie  fixed  up- 
on auother,  and  another,  and  another, 
till  lie  had  gathered  eight  of  his 
children's  children  about  him. — "  I 
want  auother  yet,"  he  continued, 
"  and  it  must  be  that  little  Miss  who 
is  so  busy  with  her  doll,  in  a  corner 
by  herself." 

The  child  was  brought.  The  laugh- 
ing, rosy  group  stood  wondering  at 
what  was  to  follow. 

••  By  this  living  multiplication 
table,"  said  he,  with  a  gay,  good- 
humoured  air,  "  I  reckon  my  age." 

Then  he  began  counting  them  :  se- 
venteen— eleven — fourteen — twelve 
—  ten  —  six  —  eight  —  four — two — 

BIGHTY'FOUR. 

"  Heigho !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  to 
think  that  I  have  had  for  my  single 
share  of  life,  as  much  as  has  yet  fall- 
en to  the  lot  of  this  whole  cluster ! 


[!fov. 

Well — next  year  you  will  steal  a 
march  upon  mo,  and  make  a  terrible 
stride,  so  that  I  must  drop  you,  Ma- 
dam," (pat  tint:  the  sweet  cherub-fare 
of  Harriet  Beauchamp,  who  had  an- 
swered with  a  pretty  lisp  she  was 
eight  years  old,)  "  and  make  up 
eighty-five  without  you." 

But  this  was  his  LAST  BIRTHDAY. 
Never  again  did  that  happy  circle 
gather  round  him  ;  for  when  the 
time  came  that  so  they  would  have 
done,  Charles  Coventry,  Viscount 
Glencraig,  was  made  partaker  of  that 
awful  secret  whose  mystery  stretches 
not  beyond  the  grave.  His  end  wan 
peaceful.  He  laid  down  life,  as  a 
man  who  had  tasted  of  its  sweetness 
even  to  satiety;  and  he  put  on  im- 
mortality— for  eternity  dawns  upon 
the  soul  before  this  world  fades  from 
its  glimmering  consciousness  for  ever 
— as  one  who  had  humble  hope  in 
having  done  well. 

M. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Consumption—  The  Spectral  Dog —  The  Forger. 


CONSUMPTION, 
"•  ..:•!'    v. 

CONSUMPTION  ! — Terrible,  insatia- 
ble tyrant !  who  can  arrest  thy  pro- 
gress, or  number  thy  victims  '/  why 
dost  thou  attack  almost  exclusively 
the  fairest  and  loveliest  of  our  spe- 
cies ?  why  select  bloom  ing  and  beauti- 
ful youth,  instead  of  haggard  and  ex- 
hausted age  ?  why  strike  down  those 
who  are  bounding  blithely  from  the 
starting-post  of  life,  rather  than  the 
decrepid  beings  tottering  towards  its 
goal  '< — By  what  infernal  subtilty 
hast  thou  contrived  hitherto  to  baffle 
the  profoundest  skill  of  science,  to 
frustrate  utterly  the  uses  of  expe- 
rience,and  disclose  thyself  only  when 
thou  hast  irretrievably  secured  thy 
victim,  and  thy  fangs  are  crimsoned 
with  itsblood? — Destroy  ing  angel! — 
why  art  thou  commissioned  thus  to 
smite  down  the  first-born  of  agonized 
humanity  'r— What  are  the  strange 
purposes  of  Providence,  that  thus 
Ji'tteth  tliee  loose  UJKJII  th(.'  objects  of 
its  infinite  goodness  ? 


Alas,  how  many  aching  hearts  have 
been  agitated  with  these  unanswer- 
able questions,  and  how  many  my- 
riads are  yet  to  be  wrung  and  tor- 
tured by  them  ! — Let  me  proceed  to 
lay  before  the  reader  a  short  and 
simple  statement  of  one  of  the  many 
many  cases  of  consumption,  and  all 
its  attendant  broken-heartedness, 
with  which  a  tolerably  extensive 
practice  has,  alas,  crowded  my  me- 
mory. The  one  immediately  follow- 
ing has  been  selected,  because  it 
seemed  to  me,  though  destitute  of 
varied  and  stirring  incident,  calcu- 
lated, on  various  accounts,  to  excite 
peculiar  interest  and  sympathy. 
Possibly  there  are  a  few  who  may 
consider  the  ensuing  pages  pervaded 
by  a  tone  of  exaggeration.  It  is  not 
so.  My  heart  has  really  ached  un- 
der the  task  of  recording  the  bitter 
premature  fate  of  one  of  the  ino>t 
lovely  and  accomplished  younir  wo- 
men I  ever  knew;  and  the  vivid  re- 
collection of  her  sufferings,  as  well 
as  those  of  her  anguished  relations, 
may  have  led  me  to  adopt  strong1 
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adequately  to  express  my  feelings. 

Miss  Herbert  lost  both  her  father 
and  mother  before  she  had  attained 
her  tenth  year,  and  was  solemnly 
committed  by  each  to  the  care  of  her 
uncle,  a  baronet,  who  was  unmarried, 
and,  through  disappointment  in  a  first 
attachment,  seemed  likely  to  con- 
tinue so  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Two 
years  after  his  brother's  death,  he 
was  appointed  to  an  eminent  official 
situation  in  India,  as  the  fortune  at- 
tached to  his  baronetcy  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  extravagance  of  his 
predecessors.  He  was  for  some  time 
at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  his  little 
niece.  Should  he  take  her  with  him 
to  India,  accompanied  by  a  first-rate 
governess,  and  have  her  carefully 
educated  under  his  own  eye  j  or 
leave  her  behind  in  England,  at  one 
of  the  fashionable  boarding-schools, 
and  trust  to  the  general  surveillance 
of  a  distant  female  relation  ?  He  de- 
cided on  the  former  course ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, very  shortly  after  com- 
pleting her  twelfth  year,  this  little 
blooming  exotic  was  transplanted  to 
the  scorched  soil,  and  destined  to 
"  waste  its  sweetness"  on  the  sultry 
air,  of  India. — A  more  delicate  and 
lovely  little  creature  than  was  Eliza 
Herbert,  at  this  period,  cannot  be 
conceived.  She  was  the  only  bud 
from  a  parent  stem  of  remarkable 
beauty  : — but,  alas,  that  stem  was 
suddenly  withered  by  consumption ! 
Her  father,  also,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fierce  typhus  fever  only  half  a  year 
after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Little 
Eliza  Herbert  inherited,  with  her 
mother's  beauty,  her  constitutional 
delicacy.  Her  figure  was  so  slight, 
that  it  almost  suggested  to  the  be- 
holder the  idea  of  transparency ;  and 
there  was  a  softness  and  languor  in 
her  azure  eyes,  beaming  through  their 
long  silken  lashes,  which  told  of  some- 
thing too  refined  for  humanity.  Her 
disposition  fully  comported  with  her 
person  and  habits — arch,  mild,  and 
intelligent,  with  a  little  dash  of  pen- 
siveness.  She  loved  the  shade  of  re- 
tirement. If  she  occasionally  flitted 
for  a  moment  into  the  world,  its  glare 
and  uproar  seemed  almost  to  stun 
her  gentle  spirit.  She  was,  almost 
from  infancy,  devotedly  fond  of  read- 
ing ;  and  sought  with  peculiar  avi- 
dity books  of  sentiment.  Her  gifted 
preceptress-one  of  the  most  ami- 


women— soon 

won  her  entire  confidence, and  found 
little  difficulty  in  imparting  to  her 
apt  pupil  all  the  stores  of  her  own 
superior  and  extensive  accomplish- 
ments. Not  a  day  passed  over  her 
head,  that  did  not  find  Eliza  Herbert 
riveted  more  firmly  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  came  near  her,  from  her 
doting  uncle,  down  to  the  most  dis- 
tant domestic.  Every  luxury  that 
wealth  and  power  could  procure  was, 
of  course,  always  at  her  command ; 
her  own  innate  propriety  and  just 
taste  prompted  her  to  prefer  sim- 
plicity in  all  things.  Flattery  of  all 
kinds  she  abhorred — and  forsook  the 
house  of  a  rich  old  English  lady, 
who  once  told  her  to  her  face  she 
was  a  beautiful  little  angel !  In 
short,  a  more  sweet,  lovely,  and 
amiable  being  than  Eliza  Herbert 
never  adorned  the  ranks  of  huma- 
nity. The  only  fear  which  inces- 
santly haunted  those  around  her, 
and  kept  Sir in  a  feverish  flut- 
ter of  apprehension  every  day  of  his 
life,  was,  that  his  niece  was,  in  his 
own  words,  "  too  good — too  beauti- 
ful, for  this  world ;"  and  that  unseen 
messengers  from  above  were  already 
flitting  around  her,  ready  to  claim 
her  suddenly  for  the  skies.  He  has 
often  described  to  me  his  feelings  on 
this  subject.  He  seemed  conscious 
that  he  had  no  right  to  reckon  on  the 
continuance  of  her  life;  he  felt,when- 
ever  he  thought  of  her,  an  involun- 
tary apprehension  that  she  would,  at 
no  distant  period,  suddenly  fade  from 
his  sight ;  he  was  afraid,  he  said,  to 
let  out  the  whole  of  his  heart's  affec- 
tions on  her.  Like  the  Oriental  mer- 
chant, who  shudders  while  freighting 
"  one  bark — one  little  fragile  bark, 
with  the  dazzling  stores  of  his  im- 
mense ALL,  and  committing  it  to  the 
capricious  dominion  of  wind  and 

waves ; — so  Sir often  declared, 

that,  at  the  period  I  am  alluding  to, 
he  experienced  cruel  misgivings,  that 
if  he  embarked  the  whole  of  his  soul's 
loves  on  little  Eliza  Herbert,  they 
were  fated  to  be  shipwrecked.  Yet 
he  regarded  her  every  day  with  feel- 
ings which  soon  heightened  into  ab- 
solute idolatry. 

His  fond  anxieties  soon  suggested 
to  him,  that  so  delicate  and  fragile  a 
being  as  his  niece,  supposing  for  a 
moment  the  existence  of  any  real 
grounds  of  apprehension  that  her 
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constitution  bore  an  hereditary  taint, 
could  not  be  thrown  into  a  directer 
path  tor  her  grave,  than  in  India;  that 
any  latent,  lurkinir  tendency  to  con- 
Mi.uiptioii  would  be  quickened  and 
ile\  eloped  with  fatal  rapidity  in  the 
burning  atmosphere  she  was  then 
breathing.  llisinind,once thoroughly 
suffused  with  alarms  of  this  sort, 
could  not  ever  afterwards  be  dis- 
possessed of  them ;  and  he  accord- 
ingly determined  to  relinquish  his 
situation  in  India,  the  instant  he 
should  have  realized,  from  one  quar- 
ter or  another,  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  return  to  England,  and  sup- 
port an  establishment  suitable  to  his 
station  in  society.  About  five  years 
had  elapsed  since  his  arrival  in  In- 
dia, during  which  he  had  contrived 
to  save  a  large  portion  of  his  very 
ample  income — when  news  reached 
him  that  a  considerable  fortune  had 
fallen  to  him,  from  the  sudden  death 
of  a  remote  relation.  The  intelli- 
gence made  him,  comparatively,  a 
happy  man.  He  instantly  set  on  foot 
arrangements  for  returning  to  Eng- 
land, and  procuring  the  immediate 
appointment  of  his  successor. 

Unknown  to  his  niece,  about  a 
year  after  his  arrival  in  India,  Sir 

• had  confidentially  consulted  the 

most  eminent  physician' on  the  spot. 
In  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of 

the  baronet,  Dr  C was  in  the 

habit  of  dropping  in  frequently,  as 
If  accidentally,  to  dinner,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  Miss  Herbert's  de- 
meanour, and  ascertaining  whether 
there  was,  so  to  speak,  the  very 
faintest  adumbration  of  any  con- 
sumptive tendency.  But  no — his 
quick  and  practised  eye  detected  no 
morbid  indications ;  and  he  reitera- 
tedly  gladdened  the  baronet's  heart, 
by  assuring  him,  that,  in  any  present 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  little  Miss 
Herbert  bade  as  fair  for  long  and 
healthy  life  as  any  woman  breathing, 
especially  if  she  soon  returned  to  the 
more  salubrious  climate  of  England. 

Though  Dr  C had  never  spoken 

professionally  to  her,  Eliza  Herbert 
was  too  quick  and  shrewd  an  ob- 
server, to  continue  unapprized  of  the 
object  of  his  frequent  visits  to  her 
uncle's  house.  She  had  not  failed  to 
notice  his  searching  glances ;  and 
Ivuew  well  that  he  watched  almost 
every  mouthful  of  food  she  eat,  and 
Bcrutinized  all  her  movements  He 


had  once  also  ventured  to  feel  her 
pulse,  in  a  half-in-earnest,  halt-in* 
joke  manner,  and  put  one  or  two 
questions  to  the  governess  about 
Miss  Herbert's  general  habit*,  which 
that  good,  easy,  communicative  crea- 
ture unfortunately  told  her  inquisi- 
tive little  pupil.  Now,  there  are  feu-- 
things more  alarming  and  irritating 
to  young  people,  even  if  consciously 
enjoying  the  most  robust  health, 
than  suddenly  to  find  that  they  have 
long  been,  and  still  are,  the  objects  of 
anxious  medical  surveillance.  They 
begin  naturally  to  suspect  that  there 
must  be  very  good  reason  for  it ;  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  nervous, 
irritable  temperaments — their  peace 
of  mind  is  thenceforward  destroyed 
by  torturing  apprehensions  that  they 
are  the  doomed  victims  of  some 
insidious,  incurable  malady.  I  have 
often  and  often  known  illustrations 
of  this.  Sir  — —  also  was  aware  of 
its  ill  consequences,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  avert  even  the  shadow  of  a 
suspicion  from  his  niece's  mind  as 

to  the  real  object  of  Dr  C 's  visits, 

by  formally  introducing  him,  from 
the  first,  as  one  of  his  own  intimate 
friends.  He  therefore  flattered  himself 
that  his  niece  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  his  anxieties 
concerning  her  health ;  and  was  not 
a  little  startled  one  morning  by  Miss 
Herbert's  abruptly  entering  his  study, 
and,  pale  with  ill-disguised  anxiety, 
enquiring  if  there  was  "  any  thing  the 
matter  with  her."  Was  she  uncon- 
sciously falling  into  a  decline  ?  she 
asked,  almost  in  so  many  words.  Her 
uncle  was  so  confounded  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  affair,  that  he  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  changed  colour  a 
little,  and,  with  a  consciously  embar- 
rassed air,  assured  her  that  it  was 
"  no  such  thing,"  quite  a  mistake — a 
"very  ridiculous  one,"  a  "  childish 
whim,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  He  was  so  very 
earnest  and  energetic  in  his  assu- 
rances that  there  was  no  earthly 
ground  for  apprehension  —  and,  in 
short,  concealed  his  alarm  so  clum- 
sily, that  his  poor  niece,  though  she 
left  him  with  a  kiss  and  a  smile,  and 
affected  to  be  satisfied,  retired  to  her 
own  room,  and  from  that  melancholy 
moment  resigned  herself  to  her  grave. 
Of  this,  she  herself,  three  years  sub- 
sequently, in  England,  assured  me. 
She  never  afterwards  recovered  that 
gentle  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of 
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spirits  which  made  her  burst  upon 
her  few  friends  and  acquaintance 
like  a  little  lively  sunbeam  of  cheer- 
fulness and  gaiety.  She  felt  perpe- 
tually haunted  by  gloomy,  though 
vague  suspicions  that  there  was  some- 
thing radically  wrong  in  her  consti- 
tution— that  it  was  from  her  birth 
sown  with  the  seeds  of  death — and 
that  no  earthly  power  could  eradi- 
cate them.  Though  she  resigned 
herself  to  the  dominion  of  such  ha- 
rassing thoughts  as  these  while  alone, 
and  even  shed  tears  abundantly,  she 
succeeded  in  banishing,  to  a  great 
extent,  her  uncle's  disquietude,  by 
assuming  even  greater  gaiety  of  de- 
meanour than  before.  The  baronet 
took  occasion  to  mention  the  little  in- 
cident above  related  to  Dr  C ;  and 

was  excessively  agitated  to  see  the 
physician  assume  a  very  serious  air. 

"  This  may  be  attended  with  more 
mischief  than  you  are  aware  of,  Sir 

. ,"  he  replied.     "  I  feel  it  my 

duty  to  tell  you  how  miserably  un- 
fortunate for  her  it  is,  that  Miss  Her- 
bert has  at  last  detected  your  rest- 
less uneasiness  about  her  health,  and 
the  means  you  have  taken  to  watch 
her  constitution.  Henceforward  she 
may  appear  satisfied — but  mark  her 
if  she  can  forget  it.  You  will  find 
her  fall  frequently  into  momentary 
fits  of  absence  and  thoughtfulness. 
She  will  brood  over  it,"  continued 
Dr  C . 

"  Why,  good  God!  doctor,"  re-, 
plied  the  baronet,  "  what's  the  use 
of  frightening  one  thus  ?  Do  you 
think  my  niece  is  the  first  girl  who 
has  known  that  her  friends  are  an- 
xious about  her  health  ?  If  she  is 
really,  as  you  tell  her,  free  from  dis- 
ease— why  the  devil! — can  she  fancy 
herself  into  a  consumption  ?" 

"  No,  no,  Sir ;  but  incessant 

alarm  may  accelerate  the  evil  you 
dread,  and  predispose  her  to  sink, 
her  energies  to  droop,  under  the 
blow — however  lightly  it  may  at  first 
fall — which  has  been  so  long  im- 
pending. And  besides,  Sir  ,  I 

did  not  say  she  was  free  from  disease, 
but  only  that  I  had  not  discerned  any 
present  symptoms  of  disease." 

"  Oh,  stuff,  stuff,  doctor  !  non- 
sense !"  muttered  the  baronet,  rising 
and  pacing  the  room  with  excessive 
agitation.  "  Can't  the  girl  be  laughed 
out  of  her  fears  ?" 

It  may  be  easily  believed  that  Sir 
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— —  spent  every  future  moment  of 
his  stay  in  India  in  an  agony  of  ap- 
prehension. His  fears  exaggera- 
ted the  slightest  indication  of  his 
niece's  temporary  indisposition  into 
a  symptom  of  consumption;  anything 
like  a  cough  from  her  would  send 
him  to  a  pillow  of  thorns  ;  and  her 
occasional  refusal  of  food  at  meal- 
times was  received  with  undisguised 
trepidation  on  the  part  of  her  uncle. 
If  he  overtook  her  at  a  distance, 
walking  out  with  her  governess,  he 
would  follow  unperceived,and  strain 
his  eyesight  with  endeavouring  to 
detect  any  thing  like  feebleness  in  her 
gait.  These  incessant,  and  very  na- 
tural anxieties  about  the  only  being 
he  loved  in  the  world,  enhanced  by 
his  efforts  to  conceal  them,  sensibly 
impaired  his  own  health  and  spirits. 
He  grew  fretful  and  irritable  in  his 
demeanour  towards  every  member 
of  his  establishment,  and  could  not 
completely  fix  his  thoughts  for  the 
transaction  of  his  important  official 
business. 

This  may  be  thought  an  overstrain- 
ed representation  of  Sir 's  state 

of  mind  respecting  his  niece — but 
by  none  except  a  young,  thought- 
less, or  heartless  reader.  Let  the 
thousand — the  million  heart- wrung 
parents  who  have  mourned,  and  are 
now  mourning,  over  their  consump- 
tive offspring — let  them,  I  say,  echo 
the  truth  of  the  sentiments  I  am 
expressing.  Let  those  whose  bitter 
fate  it  is  to  see 
"  The  bark,  so  richly  freighted  with  their 

love," 

gradually  sinking,  shipwrecked  be- 
fore their  very  eyes,  say,  whether 
the  pen  or  tongue  of  man  can  fur- 
nish adequate  words  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  anguished  feelings ! 

Eighteen  years  of  age — within  a 
trifle — was  Miss  Herbert,  when  she 
again  set  foot  on  her  native  land,  and 
the  eyes  and  heart  of  her  idolizing 
uncle  leaped  for  joy  to  see  her  aug- 
mented health  and  loveliness,  which 
he  fondly  flattered  himself  might  now 
be  destined  to 

"  Grow  with  her  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  her  strength.'' 

The  voyage — though  long  and  mo- 
notonous as  usual — with  its  fresh 
breezy  balminess,  had  given  an  im- 
petus to  her  animated  spirits;  and 
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as  her  slight  figure  stepped  down  the 
side  of  the  Bloomy  colossal  India- 
man  which  had  brought  her  across 
the  sens,  her  blue  eye  was  bright 
as  that  of  a  seraph  —  her  beaute- 
ous cheeks  glowed  with  a  soft  and 
rich  crimson,  and  there  was  a  light- 
ness, ease,  and  elasticity  in  her  move- 
ments— as  she  tripped  the  short  dis- 
tance between  the  vessel  and  the 
carriage,  which  was  in  wnitiug  to 
convey  them  to  town — that  filled  her 
doting  uncle  with  feelings  of  almost 
frenzied  joy. 

"  God  Almighty  bless  thee,  my 
darling  ! — Bless  thee — bless  thee  for 
ever,  my  pride!  my  jewel! — Long 
and  happy  be  thy  life  in  Merry  Eng- 
land!" sobbed  the  baronet,  folding 
her  almost  convulsively  in  his  arms, 
as  soon  as  they  were  seated  in  the 
carriage,  and  giving  her  the  first  kiss 
of  welcome  to  her  native  shores. 
The  second  day,  after  they  were 
established  at  one  of  the  hotels, 
while  Miss  Herbert  and  her  gover- 
ness were  riding  the  round  of  fa- 

nhionable  shopping,  Sir  drove 

alone  to  the  late  Dr  Baillie.  In  a 
long  interview  (they  were  personal 
friends)  he  communicated  all  his 
distressing  apprehensions  about  his 
niece's  state  of  health,  imploring  him 
to  say  whether  he  had  any  real  cause 
of  alarm  whatever — immediate  or 
prospective — and  what  course  and 
plan  of  life  he  would  recommend 
for  the  future.  Dr  Baillie,  after 
many  and  minute  enquiries,  con- 
tented himself  with  saying,  that  he 
saw  no  grounds  for  present  appre- 
hensions. M  It  certainly  did  some' 
times  happen,  that  a  delicate  daughter 
of  a  consumptive  parent,  inherited 
her  mother's  tendencies  to  disease," 
he  said.  "  And  as  for  her  future  life 
and  habits, there  was  not  the  slightest 
occasion  for  medicine  of  any  Kind; 
she  must  live  almost  entirely  in  the 
country,  take  plenty  of  fresh  dry  air 
and  exercise — especially  eschew  late 
hours  and  company;"  and  he  hinted, 
finally,  the  advantages,  and  almost 
the  necessity,  of  an  early  matrimo- 
nial engagement. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  Sir 
•  resolved  most  religiously  to 
follow  this  advice  to  the  letter. 

"  I'll  come  and  dine  with  you  in 
Dover  Street,  at  seven  to-day,"  said 
Dr  Baillie, "  and  make  my  own  obser- 
rations." 


[>V. . 
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"   Thank  you,   doctor 
we  dine  out  to-day," 
baronet,   rather   faintly,   adding, 
wardly,  "no,  no  ! — no  more  medical 
espionaye — no,  no  !" 

Sir purchased  a  very  beau- 
tiful mansion,  which  then  happened 
to  be  for  sale,  situated  within  ten 
or  twelve  miles  of  London  ;  and 
thither  he  removed,  as  soon  a- 
the  preliminary  arrangements  could 
be  completed. 

The  shrine,  and  its  divinity,  were- 

worthy  of  each  other.  Hall  wa» 

one  of  the  mostcharmingpicturesque 
residences  in  the  county.  It  wa»  a 
fine  antique  semi-Gothic  structure, 
almost  obscured  from  sight  in  the, 
profound  gloom  of  forest  shade.  TL« 
delicious  velvet  greensward,  spread 
immediately  in  front  of  the  hoott}!  bs 
seemed  formed  for  the  gentle 
steps  of  Miss  Herbert  \\  hen  you 
went  there,  if  you  looked  carefully 
about,  you  might  discover  a  little 
white  tuft  glistening  on  some  part 
or  other  of  the  "  smooth  soft-shaveu 
lawn:"  it  was  her  pet  lamb,  crop- 

Elng  the  crisp  and  rich  herbage. 
ittle  thing  !  it  would  scarce  submit 
to  be  fondled  by  any  band  but  that 
of  its  innocent  indulgent  mistress. 
She,  also,  might,  occasionally,  be 
seen  there,  wandering  thoughtfully 
along,  with  a  book  in  her  hand — 
Tasso,  probably,  or  Dante — and  her 
loose  light  hair  straying  from  beneath 
a  gipsy  bonnet,  commingling  in  plea- 
sant contact  with  a  saffron-coloured 
riband.  Her  uncle  would  sit  for  an 
hour  together,  at  a  corner  of  his 
study-window,  overlooking  the  lawn, 
and  never  remove  his  eyes  from  the 
figure  of  his  fair  niece. 

Miss  Herbert  was  now  talked  of 
everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  the  pride  of  the  place — the  star 
of  the  county.  She  budded  forth 
almost  visibly;  and  though  her  ex- 
quisite form  was  developing  daily, 
till  her  matured  womanly  propor- 
tions seemed  to  have  been  cast  in 
the  mould  of  the  Venus  de  Medici, 
though  on  a  scale  of  more  slender- 
ness  and  delicacy, — it  was,  never--  i 
theless,  outstripped  by  the  precoci- 
ous expanding  of  her  intellect.  The 
sympathies  of  her  soul  were  attuned 
to  the  deepest  and  most  refined  sen- 
timent. She  was  passionately  fond 
of  poetry — and  never  wandered  with- 
out the  sphere  of  what  was  first-rate. 
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Dante  and  Milton  were  her  constant; 
companions,  by  day  and  night ;  and 
it  was  a  treat  to  hear  the  mellifluous 
cadences  of  the  former  uttered  by 
the  soft  and  rich  voice  of  Miss  Her- 
bert. She  could  not  more  satisfac- 
torily evidence  her  profound  appre- 
ciation of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry, 
than  by  her  almost  idolatrous  ad- 
miration of  the  kindred  genius  of 
Handel  and  Mozart.  She  was  scarce- 
ly ever  known  to  play  any  other 
music  than  theirs; — she  would  listen 
to  none  but  the  "  mighty  voices  of 
those  dim  spirits."  And  then  she  was 
the  most  amiable  and  charitable  crea~ 
ture  that  sure  ever  trode  the  earth ! 
How  many  colds,  slight,  to  be  sure, 
and  evanescent,  had  she  caught,  and 
how  many  rebukes  from  the  alarm- 
ed fondness  of  her  uncle  had  she 
suffered  in  consequence,  through 
her  frequent  visits,  in  all  weathers, 
to  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  sick ! 
r— "  You  are  describing  an  ideal  be- 
ing, and  investing  it  with  all  the 
graces  and  virtues — one  that  never 
really  existed,"  perhaps  exclaims 
one  of  my  readers.  There  are  not 
a  few  now  living,  who  could  answer 
for  the  truth  of  my  poor  and  faint 
description,  with  anguish  and  regret. 
Frequently,  on  seeing  such  instances 
of  precocious  developement  of  the 
powers  of  both  mind  and  body,  the 
curt  and  correct  expression  of  Quin- 
tilian  has  occurred  to  my  mind 
with  painful  force — "  Quod  obser- 
vatum  fere  est,  celerius  occidere 
festinatam  maturitatem"*  aptly  ren- 
dered by  the  English  proverb, "  Soon 
ripe,  soon  rotten." 

The  latter  part  of  Dr  Baillie's  ad- 
vice was  anxiously  kept  in  view  by 
Sir ;  and  soon  after  Miss  Her- 
bert had  completed  her  twentieth 
year,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing her  encourage  the  attentions  of 

a  Captain ,  the  third  son  of  a 

neighbouring  nobleman.  He  was  a 
remarkably  tine  and  handsome  young 
man,  of  a  very  superior  spirit,  and 
fully  capable  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  her  whose  hand  he  sought. 

Sir  was  delighted,  almost  to 

ecstasy,  when  he  extracted  from  the 
trembling  blushing  girl,  a  confession 

that  Captain 's  company  was 

any  thing  but  disagreeable  to  her. 
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The  young  military  herd  was,  of 
course, soon  recognised  as  her  suitor; 
and  a  handsome  coupje,  people  said, 
they  would  make.  Miss  Herbert's 
health  seemed  more  robust,  and  her 
spirits  more  buoyant,  than  over. 
How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  she  was  daily  riding  in  an 
open  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  over 
a  fine,  breezy,  champaign  country, 
by  the  side  of  the  gay,  handsome,  fas- 
cinating Captain ? 


The  baronet  was  sitting  one  morn- 
ing in  his  study,  having  the  day  be- 
fore returned  from  a  month's  visit  to 
some  friends  in  Ireland,  and  engaged 
with  some  important  letters  from  In- 
dia, when  Miss  B ,  his  niece's 

governess,  sent  a  message  requesting 
to  speak  in  private  with  him.  When 
she  entered,  her  embarrassed,  and 
somewhat  flurried  manner,  not  a 
little  surprised  Sir . 

"  How  is  Eliza? — How  is  Eliza, 

Miss  B ?"  he  enquired  hastily, 

laying  aside  his  reading  glasses. 
"Very  well,"  she  replied,  "very;"  and 
after  a  little  fencing  about  the  neces- 
sity of  making  allowance  for  the 
exaggeration  of  alarm  and  anxiety, 
she  proceeded  to  inform  him,  that 
Miss  Herbert  had  latterly  passed 
restless  nights — that  her  sleep  was 
not  unfrequently  broken  by  a  cough 
—a  sort  of  faint  churchyard  cough, 
she  said,  it  seemed — which  had  not 
been  noticed  for  some  time,  till  it 
was  accompanied  by  other  symp^ 

toms "  Gracious   God !  madam, 

how  was  this  not  told  me  before  ? 
— Why — why  did  you  not  write  to 
me  in  Ireland  about  it  ?" — enquired 

Sir ,  with  excessive  trepidation. 

He  could  scarcely  sit  in  his  chair, 

and  grew  very  pale ;  while  MissB , 

herself  equally  agitated,  went  on  tq 
mention  profuse  night-sweats — a  dis- 
inclination for  food  —  exhaustion 
from  the  slightest  exercise — a  feyer- 
ishness  every  evening — and  a  faint 
hectic  flush  — — 

"  Oh,  plague-spot  /"  groaned  the 
baronet,  almost  choked,  letting  fall 
his    reading-glasses.      He    tottered 
towards  the  bell,  and  the  valet  was 
directed  to  order  the  carriage  fery/olK 
town  immediately.     "  What — whaJn  " 
possible   excuse  can  I  devise  for-jg/o* 
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brining  Dr  Baillie  here  ?"  said  he 
to  the  governess,  as  HP  was  drawing 
on  Mis  gloves.  "  Well  —  well— I'll 
le;i\e  it  to  you — do  what  you  can. 
For  God's  sake,  madam,  prepare  her 
to  see  him  somehow  or  another,  for 
the  doctor  and  I  shall  certainly  be 
liere  together  this  evening.  Oh  !— 
nay  I'm  called  up  to  town  on  sudden 
business,  and  thought  I  might  as 
well  bring  him  on  with  me,  as  he  is 
visiting  a  patient  in  the  neighbour- 
hood—Oh, any  thing-,  madam — any 
thing!"  He  hardly  knew  what  he 
was  "saying. 

Dr  Baillie,  however,  could  not 
come,  beinir  liimself  at  Brighton,  an 
invalid,  and  the  baronet  was  there- 
fore pleased,  though  with  ill-dis- 
guised chagrin,  to  summon  me  to 
supply  his  place.  On  my  way  down, 
he  put  me  in  possession  of  most  of 
the  facts  above  narrated.  He  im- 
plored me,  in  tenderness  to  his  agi- 
tated feelings,  to  summon  all  the 
tact  I  had  ever  acquired,  and  alarm 
the  object  of  my  visit  as  little  as  pos- 
sible. I  was  especially  to  guard 
against  appearing  to  know  too  much  j 
I  was  to  beat  about  the  bush — to 
extract  her  symptoms  gradually,  &c. 
&c.  I  never  saw  the  fondest,  the 
most  doting  father  or  mother,  more 
agitated  about  an  only  child,  than 

was  Sir about  his  niece.    He 

protested  that  he  could  not  survive 
her  death, —  that  she  was  the  only 
prop  and  pride  of  his  declining 
years,  and  that  he  must  fall,  if  he  lost 
her — and  made  use  of  many  similar 
expressions.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  be- 
sought him  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
carried  so  much  away  with  his  fears. 
He  must  let  me  see  her,  and  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  whether  there 
were  any  real  cause  of  alarm,  I  said; 
and  he  might  rely  on  my  honour 
as  a  gentleman,  that  I  would  be  frank 
and  candid  with  him,  to  the  very  ut- 
most— I  would  tell  him  the  worst.  I 
reminded  him  of  the  possibility  that 
the  symptoms  he  mentioned  mi<rht 
not  really  exist;  that  they  might  have 

been  seen  by  Miss  B through 

the  distorting  and  magnifying  me- 
dium of  apprehension; — and  that, 
••veil  if  they  did  really  exist — why, 
that—  that — they  wore  noto/waystlie 
precursors  of  consumption,  I  stam- 
mered, against  my  own  convictions. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  emo- 
tions excited  in  the  baronet,  by  my 


simple  uttering  the  word  "consump- 
tion." Hi*  said  it  stabbed  him  through 
the  heart  I 

On   arriving    at   Hall,    the 

baronet  and  1  instantly  repaired  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  Miss  Her- 
bert and  her  <;o\eriie--.  were  sitting 
at  tea.  The  pensive  sunlielit  of  Sep- 
tember shone  through  the  (Jothir 
window  near  which  they  were  sit- 
ting. Miss  Herbert  was  dressed  in 
white,  and  looked  really  dazziin<:ly 
beautiful ;  but  the  first  transient 
glance  warned  me  that  the  worst 
might  be  apprehended.  I  had  that 
very  morning  been  at  the  bedside  of 
a  dying  young  lady,  a  martyr  to  that 
very  disease  which  commenced  by 
investing  its  victim  with  a  tenfold 
splendour  of  personal  beauty,  to  be 
compensated  for  by  sudden  and 
rapid  decay  !  Miss  Herbert's  eye« 
were  lustrous  as  diamonds ;  and  the 
complexion  of  her  cheeks,  pure  and 
fair  as  that  of  the  lily,  was  sujv 
mounted  with  an  intense  circum- 
scribed crimson  flush — alas,  alas  !— 
the  very  "  plague-spot"  of  hectic— • 
of  consumption,  She  saluted  me 
silently,  and  her  eyes  glanced  hur- 
riedly from  me  to  her  uncle,  and 
from  him  again  to  me.  His  disorder- 
ed air  defied  disguise. 

She  was  evidently  apprized  of  my 
coming,  as  well  as  of  the  occasion  of 
my  visit.  Indeed,  there  was  a  visi- 
ble embarrassment  about  all  four  of 
us,  which  I  felt  I  was  expected  to 
dissipate,  by  introducing  indifferent 
topics  of  conversation.  This  I  at- 
tempted, but  with  little  success. 
Miss  Herbert's  tea  was  before  her 
on  a  little  ebony  stand,  untouched  ; 
and  it  was  evidently  a  violent  effort 
only  that  enabled  her  to  continue  in 
the  room.  She  looked  repeatedly  at 

Miss  B ,  as  though  she  wished  to 

be  gone.  After  about  half  an  hour's 
time,  I  alluded  complimentarily  to 
what  I  had  heard  of  her  performance 
on  the  piano ;  she  smiled  coldly,  and 
rather  contemptuously,  as  though 
she  saw  the  part  I  was  playing.  No- 
thing daunted,  however,  I  begged! 
her  to  favour  me  with  one  of  Haydn's 
sonatas ;  and  she  went  immediate- 
ly to  the  piano,  and  played  what 
I  asked — I  need  hardly  say,  very 
exquisitely.  Her  uncle  then  with- 
drew, for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
answering  a  letter,  as  had  been  ar- 
ranged between  us ;  and  I  was  then 
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left  alone  with  the  two  ladies.  I 
need  not  fatigue  the  reader  with  a 
minute  description  of  all  that  passed. 
I  introduced  the  object  of  my  visit  as 
casually  and  gently  as  I  could,  and 
succeeded  more  easily  than  I  had 
anticipated  in  quieting  her  alarms. 
The  answers  she  gave  to  my  ques- 
tions amply  corroborated  the  truth 
of  the  account  given  by  Miss  B 
to  the  baronet.  Her  feverish  acce- 
lerated pulse,  also,  told  of  the  hot 
blighting  breathings  of  the  destroy- 
ing angel,  who  was  already  hovering 
close  around  his  victim  !  I  was  com- 
pelled to  smile  with  an  assumed  air 
of  gaiety  and  nonchalance,  while 
listening  to  the  poor  girl's  uncon- 
scious disclosures  of  various  little 
matters,  which  amounted  to  infalli- 
ble evidence  that  she  was  already 
beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  I 
bade  her  adieu,  complimenting  her 
on  her  charming  looks,  and  express- 
ing my  delight  at  finding  so  little  oc- 
casion for  my  professional  services ! 
She  looked  at  me  with  a  half-incre- 
dulous, half-confiding  eye,  and  with 
much  girlish  simplicity  and  frank- 
ness put  her  hand  into  mine,  thank- 
ing me  for  dispersing  her  fears,  and 
begging  me  to  do  the  same  for  her 
uncle.  Fafterwards  learned,  that  as 
soon  as  I  left  the  room,  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  sighed  and 
Bobbed  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

With  Sir I  felt  it  my  duty 

to  be  candid.  Why  should  1  conceal 
the  worst  from  him,  when  I  felt  as 
certain  as  I  was  of  my  own  exist- 
ence, that  his  beautiful  niece  was 
already  beginning  to  wither  away 
from  before  his  eyes  ?  Convinced 
that  "  hope  deferred  maketh  sick  the 
heart,"  I  have  always,  in  such  cases, 
warned  the  patient's  friends,  long 
beforehand,  of  the  inevitable  fate 
awaiting  the  object  of  their  anxious 
hopes  and  fears,  in  order  that  resig- 
nation might  gradually  steal  tho- 
roughly into  their  broken  hearts. — 
To  return.  I  was  conducted  to  the 
baronet's  study,  where  he  was  stand- 
ing with  his  hat  and  gloves  on,  ready 
to  accompany  me  as  far  as  the  high- 
road, in  order  that  I  might  wait  the 
Arrival  of  a  London  coach.  I  told 
him ,  in  short,  that  I  feared  I  had  seen 
and  heard  too  much  to  allow  a  doubt 
that  his  niece's  present  symptoms 
were  those  of  the  commencing  stage 
of  pulmonary  consumption ;  and  that 
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though  medicine  and  change  of  cli- 
mate might  possibly  avert  the  evil 
day  for  a  time,  it  was  my  melancholy 
duty  to  assure  him,  that  no  earthly 
power  could  save  her. 

"  Merciful  God !"  he  gasped,  loo- 
sing his  arm  from  mine,  and  leaning 
against  the  park  gate,  at  which  we 
had  arrived.  I  implored  him  to  be 
calm.  He  continued  speechless  for 
some  time,  with  his  hands  clasped. 

"  Oh,  doctor,  doctor !"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  if  a  gleam  of  hope  had 
suddenly  flashed  across  his  mind, 
"  we've  forgot  to  tell  you  a  most 
material  thing,  which  perhaps  will 
alter  the  whole  case — on,  how  could 
we  have  forgotten  it !"  he  continued, 
growing  heated  with  the  thought; 
"  my  niece  eats  very  heartily — nay, 
more  heartily  than  any  of  us,  and 
seems  to  relish  her  food  more." 
Alas,  I  was  obliged,  as  I  have  hun- 
dreds of  times  before  been  obliged, 
to  dash  the  cup  from  his  lips,  by 
assuring  him  that  an  almost  ravenous 
appetite  was  as  invariably  a  fore- 
runner of  consumption,  as  the  pilot- 
fish  of  the  shark ! 

"  Oh,  great  God,  what  will  become 
of  me !  What  shall  I  do  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, almost  frantic,  and  wring- 
ing his  hands  in  despair.  He  had 
lost  every  vestige  of  self-control. 
"  Then  my  sweet  angel  must  DIE  ! 
Damning  thought!  Oh,  let  me  die 
too  !  I  cannot,  I  will  not  survive 
her ! — Doctor,  doctor,  you  must  give 
up  your  London  practice,  and  come 
and  live  in  my  house — you  must! 
By  G — ,  I'll  fling  my  whole  fortune 
at  your  feet !  Only  save  her,  and  you 
and  yours  shall  wallow  in  wealth,  if 
I  go  back  to  India  to  procure  it  !— 
Oh,  whither — whither  shall  I  go  with 
my  darling  ?  To  Italy — France  ? — 
My  God  !  What  shall  I  do  when  she 
is  gone — for  ever !"  he  exclaimed, 
like  one  distracted.  I  entreated  him 
to  recollect  himself,  and  endeavour 
to  regain  his  self-possession  before 
returning  to  the  presence  of  his  niece. 
He  started.  "  Oh,  mockery,  doctor, 
mockery  !  How  can  I  ever  look  on 
the  dear  girl  again  ?  She  is  no  longer 
mine ;  she  is  in  her  grave — she  is  !" 

Remonstrance  and  expostulation, 
I  saAv,  were  utterly  useless,  and  worse, 
for  they  served  only  to  irritate.  The 
coach  shortly  afterwards  drew  up ; 

and  wringing  my  hands,  Sir  • 

extorted  a  promise  that  I  would  see 
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hN  niere  tlie  next  day,  and 
Kaillie  with  me,  if  he  should  have 
returned  to  town.  I  was  as  good  as 
my  word, except  thatUrBailhe  could 
not  accompany  me,  being  still  at 
Brighton.  My  second  interview  with 
.Mi-s  Herbert  was  long  and  painfully 
interesting.  She  and  I  were  alone. 
She  wept  bitterly,  and  recounted  the 
incident  mentioned  above,  which  oc- 
curred in  India,  and  occasioned  her 
lir-t  serious  alarm.  She  felt  con- 
vinced, she  told  me,  that  her  case  was 
hopeless ;  she  saw  too  that  her  uncle 
possessed  a  similar  conviction,  and 
sobbed  agonizingly  when  she  alluded 
to  his  altered  looks.  She  had  felt  a 
presentiment,  she  said,  for  some 
months  past,  which,  however,  she 
had  never  mentioned  till  then,  that 
her  days  were  numbered,  and  attri- 
buted, too  truly,  her  accelerated  ill- 
ness to  the  noxious  clime  of  India. 
She  described  her  sensations  to  be 
that  of  a  constant  void  within,  as  if 
there  were  a  something  wanting — an 
unnatural  hollowness — a  dull,  deep 
aching  in  the  left  side — a  frequent 
inclination  to  relieve  herself  by  spit- 
ting, which,  when  she  did,  alas !  alas ! 
she  observed  more  than  once  to  be 
streaked  with  blood. 

"  How  long  do  you  think  I  have 
to  live,  doctor?"  she  enquired  faintly. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  madam,  do  not,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  ask  such  useless  ques- 
tions ! — How  can  I  possibly  presume 
to  answer  them,  giving  you  credit 
for  a  spark  of  common  sense  ?"  She 
grew  very  pale,  and  wiped  her  fore- 
head. 

"  Is  it  likely  that  I  shall  have  to 
endure  much  pain  ?"  she  asked  with 
increasing  trepidation.  I  could  reply 
only,  that  I  hoped  not — that  there 
was  no  ground  for  immediate  appre- 
hension— and  I  faltered,  that  possi- 
bly a  milder  climate,  and  the  skill 
of  medicine,  might  yet  .carry  her 
through.  The  poor  girl  shook  her 
head  hopelessly,  and  trembled  vio- 
lently from  head  to  foot 

"  Oh,  poor   uncle  ! — Poor,  poor 

Edw ."    She  faltered,  and  fell 

fainting  into  my  arms;  for  the  latter 
allusion  to  Captain had  com- 

Sletely  overcome  her.     Holding  her 
•iiM'lesg,   sylphlike    figure    in   my 
arms,  I  hurried  to  the  bell,  and  was 

immediately  joined  by  Sir ,  the, 

jL'o\erness,  and  one  or  two  female 
attendants.    I  saw  the  baronet  was 
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beginning  to  behave  likrt  n  madman, 
by  the  increasing  boisterousn. 
his  manner,  and  the  occasional  dare 
of  wildness  that  shot  from  hts  eye. 
With  the  utmost  ditliculty  1  succeed- 
ed in  forcing  him  from  the  room,  and 
keeping  him  out  till  Miss  Herbert 
had  recovered. 

"  Oh, doctor,  doctor!"  he  muttered 
hoarsely,  after  staggering  to  a  seat, 
"  this  is  worse  than  death !  I  pray 
God  to  take  her  and  me  too,  and  pat 
an  end  to  our  misery !" 

I  expostulated  with  him  rather 
sternly,  and  represented  to  him  the 
absurdity  and  impiousness  of  his 
wish. 

"  D — n — n!"  he  thundered,  start- 
ing from  his  chair,  and  stamping 
furiously  to  and  fro  across  the  room, 

"  What  the  do  you  mean  by 

snivelling  in  that  way,  doctor '(  Can 
I  see  my  darling  dying — absolutely 
dying  by  inches — before  my  very 
eyes,  and  yet  be  cool  and  uncon- 
cerned? I  did  not  expect  such  con- 
duct from  you,  Doctor  ;" — he  burst 
into  tears.  "  Oh  !  I'm  going  mad  !— 
I'm  going  mad!"  and  he  sunk  a^ain 
Into  his  seat.  From  one  or  two  efforts 
he  made  to  gulp  down  again,  as  it 
were,  the  emotions  which  were  swell- 
ing and  dilating  his  whole  frame,  I 
seriously  apprehended  either  that  he 
would  fall  into  a  fit,  or  go  absolutely 
raving  mad.  Happily,  however,  I 
was  mistaken.  His  fearful  excite- 
ment gradually  subsided.  He  was 
a  man  of  remarkably  strong  and 
ardent  feelings,  which  he  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  control,  even  in 
the  moments  of  their  most  violent 
manifestations;  and  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  maddening  thought, 
that  the  object  of  his  long,  intense, 
and  idoli/ing  love  and  pride  was 
about  to  be  lost  to  him  irretrievably 
—for  ever — was  sufficient  to  over- 
turn his  shaken  intellects.  I  prevail- 
ed upon  him  to  continue  where  he 
was,  till  I  returned  from  his  niece, 
for  I  was  summoned  to  her  chamber. 
I  found  her  lying  on  the  bed,  only 
partially  undressed.  Her  beautiful 
auburn  hair  hung  disordered  o\n 
her  neck  and  shoulders,  partially 
concealing  her  lovely  marble-hut-d 
features.  Her  left  hand  covered  her 
eyes,  and  her  right  clasped  a  liule, 
locket,  suspended  round  her  neck 
by  a  plain  black  riband,  containing  a 
little  of  Captain  's  hair. 
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B ,  her  governess,  her  maid,  and 

Ite  housekeeper,  with  tears  and  sobs, 
were  engaged  in  rendering  various 
little  services  to  their  unfortunate 
young  mistress ;  and  my  heart  ached 
to  think  of  the  little — the  nothing— 
/  could  do  for  her. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Dr  Baillie, 
another  physician,  and  myself,  went 
down  to  see  Miss  Herbert;  for  a  note 

from  Miss  B informed  me  that 

her  ward  had  suffered  severely  from 
the  agitation  experienced  at  the  last 
visit  I  had  paid  her,  and  was  in  a  low 
nervous  fever.  The  consumptive 
symptoms,  also,  were  beginning  to 
gleam  through  the  haze  of  accidental 
indisposition  with  fearful  distinct- 
ness. Dr  Baillie  simply  assured  the 
baronet  that  my  predictions  were  but 
too  likely  to  be  verified ;  and  that  the 
only  chance  of  averting  the  worst 
form  of  consumption  (a  galloping  one) 
would  be  an  instant  removal  to  Italy, 
that  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  the  win- 
ter season,  might  be  spent  in  a  more 
genial  and  fostering  climate.  We, 
at  the  same  time,  frankly  assured  Sir 

,  who  listened  with  a  sullen, 

despairing  apathy  of  manner,  that  the 
utmost  he  had  to  expect  from  a  visit 
to  Italy,  was  the  faintest  chance  of  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  fate 
which  hovered  over  his  niece.  In  a 
few  weeks,  accordingly,  they  were 
all  settled  at  Naples. 

But  what  have  I  to  say,  all  this 
time,  the  reader  is  possibly  asking, 
about  the  individual  who  was  singled 
out  by  fate  for  the  first  and  heaviest 
stroke  inflicted  by  Miss  Herbert's 
approaching  dissolution?  Where  was 

:the  lover  ?  Where  was  Captain ? 

I  have  avoided  allusions  to  him 
hitherto,  because  his  distress  and  agi- 
tation transcended  all  my  powers  of 
description.  He  loved  Miss  Herbert 
with  all  the  passionate  romantic  fer- 
vour of  a  first  attachment;  and  the 
reader  must  ask  his  own  heart,  what 
were  the  feelings  by  which  that  of 
Captain was  lacerated. 

1  shall  content  myself  with  record- 
ing one  little  incidentwhich  occurred 

before  the  family  of  Sir left  for 

Italy.  I  was  retiring  one  night  to 
rest,  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  the 
startling  summons  of  the  night-bell 
brought  me  again  down  stairs,  ac- 
ytoompanied  by  a  servant.  Thrice  the 
bell  rung  with  impatient  violence 
the  door  could  possibly  be 


opened,  and  1  heard  the  steps  of 
some  vehicle  let  down  hastily. 

"  Is  Dr at  home  ?"  enquired 

a  groom,  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  in  a  second  or  two  a  gen- 
tleman leaped  from  the  chariot  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  and  hurried  into  the 
room,  whither  I  had  retired  to  await 
him.  He  was  in  a  sort  of  half  mili- 
tary travelling  dress.  His  face  was 
pale,  his  eye  sunk,  his  air  disordered, 
and  his  voice  thick  and  hurried.  It 
was  Captain ,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent on  a  shooting  excursion  in  Scot- 
land, and  who  had  not  received  in- 
telligence of  the  alarming  symptoms 
disclosed  by  Miss  Herbert,  till  within 
four  days  of  that  which  found  him 
at  my  house,  on  the  present  occasion, 
come  to  ascertain  from  me  the  reality 
of  the  melancholy  apprehensions  so 

suddenly  entertained  by  Sir and 

the  other  members  of  both  families. 

"  Good  God !  Is  there  NO  hope, 
doctor?"  he  enquired  faintly,  after 
swallowing  a  glass  of  wine,  which, 
seeing  his  exhaustion  and  agitation, 
I  had  sent  for.  I  endeavoured  to 
evade  giving  a  direct  answer — at- 
tempted to  divert  his  thoughts  to- 
wards the  projected  trip  to  the  conti- 
nent— dilated  on  the  soothing,  balmy 
climate  she  would  have  to  breathe 
—it  had  done  wonders  for  others, 
&c.  &c. — and  in  a  word,  exhausted 
the  stock  of  inefficient  subterfuges 
and  palliatives  to  which  all  profes- 
sional men  are  on  such  occasions 

compelled  to  resort.     Captain 

listened  to  me  silently,  while  his  eye 
was  fixed  on  me  with  a  vacant  uu- 
observing  stare.  His  utter  wretch- 
edness touched  me  to  the  soul ;  and 
yet,  what  consolation  had  I  to  offer 
him  ?  After  several  profound  sighs, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  flurried  tone,  "  I 
see  how  it  is.  Her  fate  is  fixed — and 
so  is  mine !  Would  to  God — would 
to  God  I  had  never  seen  or  known 
Miss  Herbert! — What  will  become 
of  us  !"  He  rose  to  go.  "  Doctor, 
forgive  me  for  troubling  you  so  late, 
but  really  I  can  rest  nowhere  !  I 

must  go  back  to Hall."    I  shook 

hands  with  him,  and  in  a  few  mc- 
meuts  the  chariot  dashed  off. 

Really  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
a  more  dreadful  state  of  mind  than 

that  of  Captain ,  or  of  any  one 

whose  "  heart  is  in  the  right  place," 
to  use  a  homely  but  apt  expression, 

when  placed  ia  such  wretched  cir- 

* 
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en  instances  as  those  above  related. 
To  see  the  deatli  warrant  sealed  of 
her  a  man's  soul  dotes  on — who  is 
tlif  idnli/cd  object  of  his  holiest, 
fondest,  and  possibly^/?™*  affections  1 
yes,  to  see  her  bright  and  beautiful 
form  suddenly  snatched  down  into 
"  utter  darkness"  by  the  cold  relent- 
less grasp  of  our  common  foe — the 
"  de-ore  of  our  eyes  taken  away  as 
witli  a  stroke" — may  well  wither 
one !  That  man's  soul  which  would 
not  be  palsied,  prostrated,  by  such  a 
stroke  as  this,  is  worthless,  and  worse 
—it  is  a  foul  libel  on  his  kind.  He 
eannot  love  a  woman  as  she  should 
and  must  be  loved.  Why  am  I  so 
vehement  in  expressing  my  feelings 
on  this  subject?  Because,  in  the 
course  of  my  professional  intercourse, 
my  soul  has  been  often  sickened  with 
listening  to  the  expression  of  oppo- 
site sentiments.  The  poor  and  pitiful 
philosophy — that  the  word  should 
ever  have  been  so  prostituted  !— 
which  is  now  sneaking  in  among  us, 
fostered  by  foolish  ears,  and  men 
with  hollow  hearts  and  barren  brains, 
for  the  purpose  of  weeding  out  from 
the  soul's  garden  its  richest  and 
choicest  flowers,  sympathy  and  sen- 
timent— Mf'sphilosophy  may  possibly 
prompt  some  reader  to  sneer  over 
the  agonies  I  have  been  attempting 
to  describe ;  but,  oh  reader,  do  you 
eschew  it — trample  on  it — trample 
on  it  whenever,  wherever  you  find 
it,  for  the  reptile,  though  very  little, 
is  very  venomous. 

Captain  's  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  Ireland,  and  as  he  found  it 
impossible  to  accompany  it,  he  sold 
out,  and  presently  followed  the  heart- 
broken baronet  and  his  niece  to  Italy. 
The  delicious  climate  sufficed  to 
kindle  and  foster  for  a  while  that 
deceitful  iynis  fatuus,  hope,  which 
always  flits  before  in  the  gloomy 
horizon  of  consumptive  patients, 
and  leads  them  and  their  friends  on 
— and  on — and  on — till  it  suddenly 
sinks  quivering  into  their  grave ! — 
They  staid  at  Naples  till  the  month 
of  July.  Miss  Herbert  was  sinking, 
and  that  with  fearfully  accelerated 

rapidity.        Sir  »8    health    was 

mut  1)  impaired  with  incessant  anxi- 
ety and  watching;  and  Captain— 
had  been  several  times  on  the  very 
borders  of  madness.  His  love  for 
the  dear  being  who  could  never  be 
his,  increased  ten  thousand  fold  when 


he  found  it  hopeless  !— Is  it  not  al- 
ways 

Aware  that  her  days  were  num. 
bered,  Miss'Herbert  anxiously  im- 
portuned her  uncle  to  return  to 
land.  She  wished, she  said,  to  breathe 
her  last  in  her  native  isle — among 

the  green  pastures  and  hills  of 

shire,  and  to  be  buried  with  her 
father  and  mother.  Sir  lis- 
tened to  the  utterance  of  these  senti- 
ments with  a  breaking  heart.  He 
could  see  no  reason  for  refusing  a 
compliance  with  her  request;  and 
accordingly  the  latter  end  of  August 
beheld,  the  unhappy  family  once 
more  at Hall. 

I  once  saw  a  very  beautiful  lily, 
of  rather  more  than  ordinary  stateli- 
ness,  whose  stem  had  been  snapped 
by  the  storm  over-night;  and  on 
entering  my  garden  in  the  inornincr, 
alas,  alas!  there  lay  the  pride  of  all 
chaste  flowers,  pallid  and  prostrate 
on  the  very  bed  where  it  had  a  short 
while  before  bloomed  so  sweetly! — 
This  little  circumstance  was  forrihly 
recalled  to  my  recollection,  on  see* 
ing  Misa  Herbert  for  the  first  time- 
after  her  return  from  the  continent. 
It  was  in  the  spacious  drawing-room 

at  Hall,  where. I  had  before 

seen  her,  in  the  evening;  and  she 
was  reclining  on  an  ottoman,  which 
had  been  drawn  towards  the  large 
fretted  Gothic  window  formerly 
mentioned.  I  stole  towards  it  with 
noiseless  footsteps;  for  the  hushing, 
cautioning  movements  of  those  pre- 
sent warned  me  that  Miss  Herbert 
was  asleep.  I  stood  and  gazed  in 
silence  for  some  moments  on  the 
lovely  unfortunate — almost  afraid  to 
disturb  her,  even  by  breathing.  She 
was  wasted  almost  to  a  shadow, — 
attenuated  to  nearly  ethereal  delicacy 
and  transparency.  She  was  dreftMM 
in  a  plain  white  muslin  gown,  and 
lyitiir  on  an  Indian  shawl,  in  which 
she  had  been  enveloped  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  brought  do\vn  from 
her  bedchamber.  Her  small  foot  and 
ankle  were  concealed  beneath  white 
silk  stockings,  and  satin  slippers — • 
through  which  it  might  be  seen  how 
they  were  shrunk  from  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  health.  They  seemed, indeed, 
rather  the  exquisite  chiselling  of  C'a- 
nova,  the  representation  of  TecottW 
bent  beauty, than  flesh  and  blood, and 
scarcely  capable  of  sustaining  even 
the  .slight  pressure  of  Mies  Her* 
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bert's  wasted  frame.  The  arms  and 
hands  were  enveloped  in  long  white 
gloves,  which  fitted  very  loosely;  and 
her  waist,  encircled  hy  a  broad  violet- 
coloured  riband,  was  rather  that  of 
a  young  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
than  a  full-grown  woman.  But  it 
was  her  countenance — her  symme- 
trical features,  sunk,  faded,  and  damp 
with  death-dews,  and  her  auburn  hair 
falling  in  rich  matted  careless  clusters 
down  each  side  of  her  alabaster  tem- 
ples and  neck — it  was  all  this  which 
suggested  the  bitterest  thoughts  of 
blighted  beauty,  almost  breaking  the 
heart  of  the  beholder.  Perfectly  mo- 
tionless and  statue-like  lay  that  fair 
creature,  breathing  so  imperceptibly 
that  a  rose  leaf  might  have  slept  on 
her  lips  unfluttered.  On  an  easy- 
chair,  drawn  towards  the  head  of  the 

ottoman,  sate  her  uncle,  Sir  , 

holding  a  white  cambric  handkerchief 
in  his  hand,  with  which  he  from  time 
to  time  wiped  off  the  dews  which 
started  out  incessantly  on  his  niece's 
pallid  forehead.  It  was  affecting  to 
see  his  hair  changed  to  a  dull  iron- 
grey  hue  ;  whereas,  before  he  had 
left  for  the  continent,  it  was  jet-black. 
His  sallow  and  worn  features  bore 
the  traces  of  recent  tears. 
And  where  now  is  the  lover  ?  Where 

is  Captain ?  again  enquires  the 

reader.  He  was  then  at  Milan,  raving 
beneath  the  tortures  and  delirium 
of  a  brain-fever,  which  flung  him  on 
his  sick-bed  only  the  day  before  Sir 

• 's  family  set  out  for  England. 

Miss  Herbert  had  not  been  told  of 
the  circumstance  till  she  arrived  at 
home ;  and  those  who  communicated 
the  intelligence  will  never  undertake 
such  a  duty  again ! 

After  some  time,  in  which  we 
around  had  maintained  perfect  si- 
lence, Miss  Herbert  gently  opened 
her  eyes ;  and  seeing  me  sitting  op- 
posite her  uncle,  by  her  side,  gave 
me  her  hand,  and  with  a  faint  smile, 
whispered  some  words  of  welcome 
which  I  could  not  distinguish. 

"  Am  I  much  altered,  doctor,  since 
you  saw  me  last  ?"  she  presently 
enquired,  in  a  more  audible  tone.  I 
said  I  regretted  to  see  her  so  feeble 
and  emaciated. 

"  And  does  not  my  poor  uncle  also 
look  very  ill  ?"  enquired  the  poor 
girl,  eyeing  him  with  a  look  of  sor- 
rowful fondness.  She  feebly  extend- 
ed her  arms,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 


putting  them  round  his  neck,  and  he 
seized  and  kissed  them  with  such 
fervour,  that  she  burst  into  tears. 
"  Your  kindness  is  killing  me — oh 
don't,  don't !"  she  murmured.  He 
was  so  overpowered  with  his  emo* 
tions,  that  he  abruptly  rose  and  left 
the  room.  I  then  made  many  minute 
enquiries  about  the  state  of  her  health* 
1  could  hardly  detect  any  pulsation 
at  the  wrist,  though  the  blue  veins, 
and  almost  the  arteries,  I  fancied, 
mightbe  seen  meandering  beneath  the 
transparent  skin.  *  *  *  My  feelings 
will  not  allow  me,  nor  would  my 
space,  to  describe  every  interview  I 
had  with  her.  She  sunk  very  rapid- 
ly. She  exhibited  all  those  sudden 
deceitful  rallyings,  which  invariably 
agonize  consumptive  patients  and 
their  friends  with  fruitless  hopes  of 
recovery.  Oh,  how  they  are  clung 
to  !  how  hard  to  persuade  their  fond 
hearts  to  relinquish  them!  with  what 
despairing  obstinacy  will  they  per- 
sist in  "  hoping  against  hope !"  I 
recollect  one  evening  in  particular, 
that  her  shattered  energies  were  so 
unaccountably  revived  and  collected 
— her  eye  grew  so  full  and  bright — • 
her  cheeks  were  suffused  with  so 
rich  a  vermilion — her  voice  soft  and 
sweet  as  ever,  and  her  spirits  so  ex- 
hilarated— that  even  /was  staggered 

for  a  moment ;  and  poor  Sir got 

so  excited,  that  he  said  to  me  in  a 
sort  of  ecstasy,  as  he  accompanied 
me  to  my  carriage — "  Ah,  doctor,  a 
phoenix,  doctor  !  a  phoenix.  She's 
rising  from  her  ashes — ah  !  ha !  She'll 
cheat  you  for  once — darling!"  and 
he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes, 
for  they  were  overflowing. 

"  Doctor,  you're  fond  of  music,  I 
believe ;  you  will  not  have  any  ob- 
jection to  listen  to  a  little  now,  will 
you  V — I'm  exactly  in  the  mood  for 
it,  and  it's  almost  the  only  enjoy-' 

ment  I  have  left,  and  Miss  B • 

plays  enchantingly.  Go,  love, please, 
and  play  a  mass  from  Mozart— the 
one  we  listened  to  last  night,"  said 
Miss  Herbert,  on  one  occasion,  about 
a  week  after  the  interview  last  men- 
tioned. Miss  B ,  who  was  in  tears, 

immediately  rose,  and  took  her  seat 
at  the  piano.  She  played  with  exqui- 
site taste  and  skill.  I  held  one  of 
my  sweet  patient's  hands  in  mine, 
as  she  lay  on  the  sofa,  with  her  face 
turned  towards  the  window,  through 
which  the  retiring  sunlight  was 
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streaming  in  tender  radiance  on  her  ings,  ri<_rain  to  retire, 
wasted  features,  after  tinting  the 
amber-hoed  grores  which  were  \isi- 
ble  throiii.r|i  the  window.  I  need 
not  attempt  to  characterise  the  melt- 
ing music  which  Miss  B— —  was 
pouring  from  the  piano.  I  have  often 
thought  that  there  is  a  sort  of  spirit- 
ual, unearthly  character  about  some 
of  the  masses  of  Mozart,  which  draws 
out  the  greatest  sympathies  of  one's 
nature,  striking  the  deepest  and  most 
hidden  chords  of  the  human  heart. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  which  I  was 
placi-d — the  time — the  place  —  the 
dying  angel  whose  hand  was  clasped 
in  mine — disposed  me  to  a  more  in- 
tense appreciation  of  Mozart's  music 
than  I  had  ever  known  before.  The 
soft,  soothing,  solemn,  swelling  ca- 
dences undulated  one  after  another 
into  my  full  heart,  till  they  forced  the 
tears  to  gush  from  my  eyes.  I  was 
utterly  overcome.  Oh,  that  languish- 
ing, heart-breaking  music,  I  can  ne- 
ver forget!  the  form  of  Eliza  Her- 
bert flits  before  me  to  this  day  when 
I  hear  it  spokan  of.  I  will  not  listen 
to  any  one  play  it  now ; — though  I 
have  often  wept  since  on  hearing  it 
from  Miss  B ,  to  whom  MLss  Her- 
bert bequeathed  her  piano.  —  To 
return.  My  tears  flowed  fast ;  and 
I  perceived  also  the  crystal  drops 
oozing  through  the  closed  eyelids  of 
Miss  Herbert.  "  Heart-breaking 
music,  is  it  not,  doctor  ?"  she  mur- 
mured. I  could  make  her  no  reply. 
I  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  I  could 
have  laid  down  my  life  for  her.— 
After  a  long  pause — Miss  B con- 
tinuing all  the  while  playing — Miss 
Herbert  sobbed — "  Oh,  how  I  should 
like  to  be  buried  while  the  organ  is 
playing  this  music! — And  UK — HE 
was  fond  of  it,  too  !"  she  continued, 
with  a  long  shuddering  sigh.  It  was 
echoed,  to  my  surprise,  but  in  a  pro- 
founder  tone,  from  that  quarter  of 
the  room  where  the  grand-piano  was 
placed.  It  could  not  have  been  from 

Miss  B ,  I  felt  sure  ;  and  looking 

towards  lier,  I  beheld  the  dim  out- 
line of  Sir  's  figure  leaning 

against  the  piano,  with  his  face  bu- 
ried in  his  white  handkerchief.  He 
h:td  stolen  into  the  romn  tin  percei- 
ved—for  he  hud  left  it  half  an  hour 
before,  in  a  lit  of  sudden  agitation — 
and  after  continuing  about  five  mi- 
uutes,  was  compelled,  by  his  feel- 
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His  sL'h,  and 

the  noi>e  lie  madr  in  withdrawing, 
had  been  hciird  by  Mi^s  Herbert. 

"  Doctor — doctor" —  she  stammer* 
ed  faintly,  turning  as  white  as  ashes, 
"who — who  is  that  ?  what  was  it?— 
Oh  deai- — it  can  never  be — no — no — 
it  cannot" —  and  she  suddenly  faint- 
ed. She  continued  so  long  insensible, 
that  I  began  to  fear  it  was  all  over. 
Gradually,  however,  she  recovered, 
and  was  carried  up  to  bed,  which  she 
did  not  leave  again  for  a  week. 

I  mentioned,  I  think,  in  a  former 
part  of  this  narrative,  Miss  Herbert's 
partiality  for  poetry,aud  that  her  read- 
ings were  confined  to  that  which  was 
or  the  highest  order.  While  sitting 
by  her  bedside,  I  have  heard  her  utter 
often  very  beautiful  thoughts,  sug- 
gested by  the  bitterness  of  her  own 
premature  fate.  All — all  are  treasu- 
red in  my  heart ! 

1  lia\  e  not  attempted  to  describe  her 
feelings  with  reference  to  Captain 

,  simply  because  I  cannot  do 

them  justice,  without,  perhaps,  incur- 
ring the  reader's  suspicious  that  I  am 
slipping  into  the  character  of  the  no- 
velist. She  did  not  know  that  ( 'ap- 

tain continued  yet  at  death's 

door  at  Milan,  for  we  felt  bound 
to  spare  her  feelings.  We  fabricated 
a  story  that  he  had  been  summoned 
into  Egypt,  to  enquire  after  the  fate 
of  a  brother  who.had  travelled  thither, 
and  whose  fate,  we  said,  was  doubt- 
ful. Poor  girl !  she  believed  us  at 
last  —  and  seemed  rather  inclined 
to  accuse  him  of  unkinduess  for  al- 
lowing any  thing  to  withdraw  him 
from  her  side.  She  never,  however, 
miiil  any  thing  directly  of  this  kind. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that 

Captain  never  knew  of  the 

fiction.  I  have  never,  to  this  day, 
entirely  forgiven  myself  for  the  pan 
I  took  in  it. 

I  found  her  one  morning,  within  a 
few  days  of  her  death,  wretchedly 
exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body. 
She  had  passed,  as  usual,  a  restless 
night,  unsoothed  even  by  the  lauda- 
num, which  had  been  administered 
to  her  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
her  medical  attendants  hud  authori- 
zed. It  had  stupiiied,  without  at  the 
same  time  composing  and  calming 
her.  Poor — poor  girl  !  almost  the 
last  remains  of  her  beauty  had  disap- 
peared. There  was  a  fearful  hollow- 
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ness  in  her  once  lovely  and  blooming 
cheeks ;  and  her  eyes — those  bright 
orbs  which  had  a  short  while  ago 
dazzled  and  delighted  all  they  shone 
upon — were  now  sunk — quenched 
—and  surrounded  by  dark  halos ! 
She  lay  with  her  head  buried  deep 
in  the  pillow,  her  hair  folded  back, 
matted  with  perspiration.  Her  hands 
— but  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe 
her  appearance  any  further.  Sir 

sate  by  her  bedside,  as  he  had 

sat  all  through  her  illness,  and  was 
utterly  worn  out.  I  occupied  the 

chair  allotted  to  Miss  B ,who  had 

just  retired  to  bed,  having  been  up 
all  night.  After  a  long  silence,  Miss 
Herbert  asked  very  faintly  for  some 
tea,  which  was  presently  brought 
her,  and  dropped  into  her  mouth  by 
spoonfuls.  Soon  after  she  revived 
ar  little,  and  spoke  to  me,  but  in  so 
low  a  whisper  that  I  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  her  words. 
The  exertion  of  utterance,  also,  was 
attended  with  so  much  evident  pain, 
that  I  would  rather  she  had  conti- 
nued silent. 

"  Laudanum — laudanum — lauda- 
num, doctor !  They  don't  give  me 
enough  of  laudanum!"  she  muttered. 
We  made  her  no  reply.  Presently  she 
began  murmuring  at  intervals  some- 
what in  this  strain :  "  Ah — among 
the  pyramids — looking  at  them — 
sketching — ascending  them,  perhaps 
— o!i !  what  if  they  should  fall  and 
crush  him?  Has  he  found  his  bro- 
ther? On  his  way — home  —  sea — • 
ships — ship."  Still  we  did  not  in- 
terrupt her,  for  her  manner  indicated 
only  a  dim  dreamy  sort  of  half-con- 
sciousness. About  an  hour  after- 
wards (why  did  I  linger  there,  it  may 
be  asked,  when  I  could  do  nothing 
for  her,  and  could  ill  spare  the  time  ? 
I  know  not — I  could  not  leave)  she 
again  commenced,  in  alow  moaning, 
wandering  tone — "  Uncle  !  What  do 
you  think?  Chatterton  —  poor,  me- 
lancholy Chatterton  sat  by  my  side 
all  night  long — in  that  chair  where  Dr 

is  sitting.  He  died  of  a  broken 

heart — or  of  my  disease — didn't  he  ? 
—Wan  — wan — sad  —  cold — ghostly 
—but  so  like  a  poet! — Oh,  how  he 
talked — no  one,  earthly,  like  him  ! 
—His  voice  was  like  the  mysterious 
music  of  an  Eolian  harp — so  solemn 

— soft — stealing  ! •  *  *     He  put 

his  icy  lingers  on  my  bosom,  and 
vor,  xxvnr.  NO.  CLXXIII. 
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said  it  must  soon  be  as  cold ! — But 
he  told  me  not  to  be  afraid — nor 
weep,  because  I  was  dying  so  young 
— so  early.  He  said  I  was  a  young 
little  rose-tree,  and  would  have  the 
longer  to  bloom  and  blossom  when 
he  came  for  me."  She  smiled  faint- 
ly and  sadly.  "  Oh,  dear,  dear ! — 
I  wish  I  had  him  here  again !  But 
he  looks  very  cold  and  ghostly — 
never  moves — nothing  rustles — I 
never  hear  him  come,  or  go — but  I 
look,  and  there  he  is  ! — and  I'm  not 
at  all  frightened,  for  he  seems  gentle 
— but  I  think  he  can't  be  happy — 
happy — never  smiles,  never  ! —  *  * 
Dying  people  see  and  hear  more 
than  others !" — 

This,  I  say,  is  the  substance  of 
what  she  uttered.  All  she  said  was 
pervaded  by  a  sad  romance,  which 
shewed  that  her  soul  was  deeply 
imbued  with  poetry. 

«  Toll  .'—Toll !— Toll !— How  so- 
lemn !  —  White  plumes  !  —  White 
scarfs  ! — Hush — '  Earth  to  earth?— 
oh  dreadful ! — It  is  crumbling  on  my 
breast !  They  all  go— they  leave  me 
all — poor,  poor  Eliza ! — they  leave 
me  all  alone  in  the  cold  church. — 
He'll  often  walk  in  the  church  by 
himself — his  tears  will  fall  on  the 
pavement — but  /  shall  not  hear  him 
— nor  see  him ! — He  will  ne — ver 
see  me ! — Will  the  organ  play,  I 
wonder  ? — It  may  wake  me  from 
sleep  for  a 'while!"  I  listened  to 
all  this,  and  was  fit  for  nothing  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Again — again  I  saw 
her,  to  let  fall  tears  over  the  wither- 
ed petals— the  blighted  blossoms  of 
early  beauty ! — It  wrung  my  heart 
to  see  her  little  more  than  a  breath- 
ing corpse.  Oh,  the  gloom — anguish 

— desolation,  diffused  through 

Hall !  It  could  be  felt ;  it  oppressed 
you,  on  entering ! 

*  *  *  On  Saturday  morning, 
(the  —  day  of  November,  18 — ,)  I 
drove  down  early,  having  the  pre- 
ceding evening  promised  to  be  there 
as  soon  as  possible  the  next  day.  It 
was  a  cold,  scowling,  bitter  Novem- 
ber morning,  and  my  heart  sunk 
within  me  as  my  chariot  rattled 
rapidly  along  the  hard  highway  to- 
wards   Hall.  But  I  was  TOO 

LATE.  The  curtain  had  fallen,  and 
hid  poor  Eliza  Herbert  from  this 
world,  for  ever  ! — She  had  expired 
about  half  an  hour  before  my  arrival. 
3  E 
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As  I  was  returning  to  town,  after 
attending  the  funeral  of  .Mi-*  Her- 
bert, full  of  bitter  and  sorrowful 
thoughts,  I  met  a  travelling  carriage 
and  four  thundering  down  the  road. 

It  contained  poor  Captain  ,  his 

valet,  aud  a  young  Italian  medical 
attendant — all  just  returned  from  the 
continent.  lie  looked  white  and 
waited.  The  crape  on  my  hat — my 
gloves — weepers — mourning  suit, 
told  all  instantly.  I  was  in  a  mo- 
ment at  his  side — for  he  had  swoon- 
ed- As  for  the  disconsolate  baronet, 
little  remains  to  be  said.  He  dis- 
posed of  Hall;  and,  sick  of 

England — ill  and  irritable — he  at- 
tempted to  regain  his  Indian  appoint- 
ment, but  unsuccessfully ;  so  he  be- 
took himself  to  a  solitary  house  be- 
longing to  the  family,  in  shire ; 

and,  in  the  touching  language  of  one 
of  old,  "  Went  on  mourning  to  the 
end  of  his  days." 


THE  SPECTRAL  DOG — AN  ILLUSION". 

THE  age  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins 
is  gone  by,  says  worthy  Dr  Hibbert; 
and  go,  after  him,  says  almost  every 
body  now-a-days.  These  mysterious 
visitants  are  henceforth  to  be  resol- 
ved into  mere  optical  delusion,  act- 
ing on  an  excitable  fancy,  and  an  ir- 
ritable nervous  temperament;  and 
the  report  of  a  real  bona  fide  ghost, 
or  apparition,  is  utterly  scouted.  Pos- 
sibly this  may  not  be  going  too  far, 
even  though  it  be  in  the  teeth  of  some 
of  the  most  stubborn  facts  that  are  on 
record.  One,  or  possibly  two,  of  this 
character,  I  may  perhaps  present  to 
the  reader  on  a  future  occasion  ;  but 
at  present  I  shall  content  myself  with 
relating  a  very  curious  and  interest- 
ing case  of  acknowledged  optical  de- 
lusion; and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  of  my  medical  readers  can 
parallel  it  with  similar  occurrences 
within  the  sphere  of  their  own  ob- 
servation. 

Mr  D was  a  clergyman  of 

the  Church  of  England,  educated  at 
Oxford, — a  scholar,  "  a  ripe  and  good 
one," — a  man  of  remarkably  acute 
and  powerful  understanding ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  destitute 
of  even  an  atom  of  imagination.  He 
was  also  an  exemplary  minister; 
preached  twice,  willingly,  every  Sun- 


day;   and  performed   all  the  • 
duties  of  his  ufVice  with  •/.<•• 
lity,  and  to  the  full   sati>facti. 
his  parishioners.     Ifnnyman  i 
likely  to  be  terrified  willi  ^ho^t-,  or 
has  less  reason  to  be  so,  than  another, 
surely  it  was  such  a  charac- 
Mr  L> -. 

He  had  been  officiating  op  Sunday 
evening  for  an  invalid  friend,  at  the 
latter's  church,  a  few  miles'  distance 
from  London, and  was  walking  home- 
wards enjoying  the  tranquillity  of 
the  night,  and  enlivened  by  the  cheer- 
ful beams  of  the  full  moon.  When 
at  about  three  miles  distance  from 
town,  he  suddenly  heard,  or  fancied 
he  heard,  immediately  behind  him, 
the  sound  of  gasping  and  panting,  as 
of  a  dog  following  at  his  heels,  breath- 
less with  running.  He  looked  round, 
on  both  sides ;  but  seeing  no  do'/, 
thought  he  must  have  been  deceived, 
and  resumed  his  walk  and  medita- 
tions. The  sound  was  presently  re- 
peated. Again  he  looked  round,  but 
with  no  better  success  than  before. 
After  a  little  pause,  thinking  there 
was  something  rather  odd  about  it, 
it  suddenly  struck  him,  that  what  he 
had  heard  was  nothing  more  than  the 
noise  of  his  own  hard  breathing,  oc- 
casioned by  the  insensibly  accelerated 
pace  at  which  he  was  walking,  intent 
upon  some  subject  which  then  par- 
ticularly occupied  his  thoughts.  He 
had  not  walked  more  than  ten  paces 
further,  when  he  again  heard  pre- 
cisely similar  sounds;  but  with  a 
running  accompaniment — if  I  may 
be  allowed  a  pun — of  the  pit- pit- 
pattering  of  a  dog's  feet,  following 
close  behind  his  left  side. 

"  God  bless  me !"  exclaimed  Mr 

D aloud,  stopping  for  the  third 

time,  and  looking  round  in  all  direc- 
tions, far  and  neiir;  "  why,  really, 
that's  very  odd — very  ! — Surely  I 
could  not  have  been  mistaken  a  _ 
He  continued  standing  still,  wiped 
his  forehead,  replaced  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and,  with  a  little  trepidation, 
resumed  his  walk,  striking  his  -tout 
black  walking-stick  on  the  irround 
with  a  certain  energy  and  resolute- 
ness, which  sufficed  in  re-assurm-.' 
his  own  flurried  spirits.  The 
thirty  or  forty  paces  of  his  walk  Mr 

D passed  over  "  erectis  aurilm.*" 

and  hearing  nothing  similar  to  tlio 
sounds  which  had  thrice  attracted 
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his  attention,  was  relapsing  into  his 
meditative  mood,  when,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  noise  was  repeated,  appa- 
rently from  his  right-hand  side ;  and 
he  gave  something  like  a  start  from 
the  path-side  into  the  road,  on  feel- 
ing the  calf  of  his  leg  brushed  past 
• — as  he  described  it — by  the  shaggy 
coat  of  his  invisible  attendant.  He 
looked  suddenly  down,  and,  to  his 
very  great  alarm  and  astonishment, 
beheld  the  dim  outline  of  a  large 
Newfoundland  dog — of  a  blue  colour! 
He  moved  from  the  spot  where  he 
was  standing — the  phantom  followed 
him — he  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  shook  his  head,  and  again, 
looked  ;  but  there  it  still  was,  large 
as  a  young  calf,  [to  which  he  himself 
compared  it,]  and  had  assumed  a 
more  distinct  and  definite  form.  The 
colour,  however,  continued  the  same 
• — faint  blue.  He  observed,  too,  its 
eyes — like  dim-decaying  fire-coals, 
as  it  looked  up  composedly  in  hia 
face.  He  poked  about  his  walking- 
stick,and  moved  it  repeatedly  through 
and  through  the  form  of  the  phan- 
tom; but  there  it  continued — indivi- 
sible— impalpable— in  short  as  much 
a  dog  as  ever,  and  yet  the  stick  tra- 
versing its  form  in  every  direction 
from  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the  nose! 

Mr  D hurried  on  a  few  steps, 

find  again  looked; — there  was  the 
dog!  Now  the  reader  should  be  in- 
formed that  Mr  D was  a  re- 
markably temperate  man,  and  had, 
that  evening,  contented  himself  with 
a  solitary  glass  of  port  by  the  bed- 
side of  his  sick  brother ;  so  that  there 
was  no  room  for  supposing  his  per- 
ceptions to  have  been  disturbed  with 
liquor. 

"  What  can  it  be  ?"  thought  he, 
while  his  heart  knocked  rather 
harder  than  usual  against  the  bars 
of  its  prison — "  oh,  it  must  be  an 
optical  delusion — oh,  'tis  clearly  so  ! 
nothing  in  the  world  worse !  that's 
all.  How  odd  !" — and  he  smiled, 
he  thought  very  unconcernedly  ; — • 
but  another  glimpse  of  the  phantom 
standing  by  him  in  blue  indistinct- 
ness instantly  darkened  his  features 
with  the  hue  of  apprehension.  If  it 
really  was  an  optical  delusion,  it 
was  the  most  fixed  and  pertinacious 
one  he  ever  heard  of !  The  best  part 
of  valour  is  discretion,  says  Shak- 
speare;  and  in  all  things;  so,  ob- 
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serving  a  stage  passing  by  at  that 
moment,  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter, 

Mr  D ,  with  a  little  trepidation  in 

his  tone,  ordered  it  to  stop;  there 
was  just  room  for  one  inside;  and  in 

stepped    Mr    D ,    chuckling    at 

the  cunning  fashion  after  which  he 
had  succeeded  in  jockeying  his 
strange  attendant.  Not  feeling  in- 
clined to  talk  with  the  fat  woman  who 
sat  next  him,  squeezing  him  most 
unmercifully  against  the  side  of  the 
coach,  nor  with  the  elderly  grazier- 
looking  man  fronting  him,  whose 
large  dirty  top-boots  seriously  in- 
commoded him,  he  shut  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  pursue  his  thoughts 
undisturbed.  After  about  five  mi- 
nutes' riding,  he  suddenly  opened 
his  eyes — and  the  first  thing  that 
met  them  was  the  figure  of  the  blue 
dog,  lying  stretched  in  some  unac- 
countable manner  at  his  feet,  half 
nder  the  seat ! 

"  I — I — hope  THE  DOG  does  not  an- 
noy you,  sir  ?"  enquired  Mr  D , 

a  little  flustered,  of  the  man  opposite, 
hoping  to  discern  whether  the  dog 
chose  to  be  visible  to  any  one  else. 

"  Sir !"  exclaimed  the  person  he 
addressed,  starting  from  a  kind  of 
doze,  and  staring  about  in  the  bottom 
of  the  coach. 

"  Lord,  sir!"  echoed  the  woman 
beside  him. 

"  A  DOG,  sir,  did  you  say  ?"  enqui- 
red several,  in  a  breath. 

"  Oh — nothing — nothing,  I  assure 
you.  'Tis  a  little  mistake,"  replied 

Mr  D ,  with  a  faint  smile ;  "  I — • 

I  thought — in  short,  1  find  I've  been 
dreaming ;  and  I'm  sure  I  beg  par- 
don for  disturbing  you."  Every  one 
in  the  coach  laughed  except  Mr 
D ,  whose  eyes  continued  rivet- 
ed on  the  dim  blue  outline  of  the 
dog  lying  motionless  at  his  feet.  He 
was  now  certain  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  optical  illusion  of  some 
sort  or  other,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  his  thoughts  from  running 
into  an  alarmed  channel,  by  striving 
to  engage  his  faculties  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  thing.  He  could  make 
nothing  out,  however ;  and  the  Q. 
E.D.  of  his  thinkings  startled  him  not 
a  little,  when  it  came  in  the  shape 
of  the  large  blue  dog,  leaping  at  his 
heels  out  of  the  coach,  when  he 
alighted.  Arrived  at  home,  he  lost 
sight  of  the  phantom  during  the  time 
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•  and  th<»  family  devotions, 
an  lie  hud  e\tiii'_rui-lird  his 
bedroom  candle,  and  got  into  bed, 
lie  was  noiirly  leaping  out  again,  on 
feeling  a  sensation  as  if  a  large  dog 
had  jumped  on  that  part  of  the  bea 
where  his  feet  lay.  He  felt  its  pres- 
sure !  He  said  he  was  inclined  to 
rise,  and  make  it  a  subject  of  special 
prayer  to  the  Deity.  Mrs  D ask- 
ed him  what  was  the  matter  with 
liiiu  ?  for  he  became  very  cold,  and 
shivered  a  little.  He  easily  quieted 
her  with  saying  he  felt  a  little  chill- 
ed; and  as  soon  as  she  was  fairly 
asleep,  he  got  quietly  out  of  bed, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
Wherever  he  moved,  he  beheld,  by 
the  moonlight  through  the  window, 
the  dim  dusky  outline  of  the  dog, 
following  wherever  he  went!  Mr 

D opened  the  windows,  he  did 

not  exactly  know  why,  and  mounted 
the  dressing-table  for  that  purpose. 
On  looking  down  before  he  leaped 
on  the  floor,  there  was  the  dog  wait- 
ing for  him,  squatting  composedly  on 
liis  haunches !  There  was  no  standing 

this  any  longer,  thought  Mr  D , 

delusion  or  no  delusion ;  so  he  ran 
to  the  bed — plunged  beneath  the 
clothes,  and,  thoroughly  frightened, 
dropt  at  length  asleep,  his  head  under 
cover  all  night !  On  waking  in  the 
morning,  he  thought  it  must  have 
been  all  a  dream  about  the  dog,  for 
it  had  totally  disappeared  with  the 
daylight.  When  an  hour's  glancing  in 
all  directions  had  convinced  him  that 
the  phantom  was  really  110  longer  vi- 

sible,he  told  the  whole  to  MrsD , 

and  made  very  merry  with  her  fears 
— for  she  would  have  it,  it  was  "  some- 
iliinsr  supernatural,"  and,  good  lady, 

"  Mr  D might  depend  upon  it, 

the  thing  had  its  errand!"  Four 
times  simsequently  to  this  did  Mr 

D see  the  spectral  visitant — in 

nowise  altered  either  in  its  manner, 
form,  or  colour.  It  was  always  late 
in  the  evenings  when  he  observed  it, 
and  generally  when  he  was  alone. — 
.He  was  a  man  extensively  acquaint- 
ed with  physiology;  but  felt  utterly 
atalosBtowbatderangemeutjOf  wha't 
•  t  the.  animal  economy  to  refer 
it.  So,  indeed,  was  I— for  he  came 
to  consult  me  about  it.  He  was  with 
me  onee  during  the  presence  of  the 
phantom.  1  examined  his  eyes  with 
a  candle,  to  see  whether  the  inter- 


rupted motions  of  the  irkles  indi- 
cated any  sudden  alteration  of  the 
functions  of  the  optic  nerve;  but  the 
pupils  contracted  and  dilated  with 
perfect  reirularity.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  certain— his  stomach  had 
been  latterly  a  little  out  of  order,  and 
every  body  knows  the  intimate  con- 
nexion between  its  functions  and  the 
nervous  system.  But  why  he  should 
see  spectra — why  they  should  assume 
and  retain  the  figure  of  a  dog,  and  of 
such  an  uncanine  colour  too — and 
why  it  should  so  pertinaciously  at- 
tach itself  to  him,  and  be  seen  pre- 
cisely the  same,  at  the  various  in- 
tervals after  which  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance— and  why  he  should  hear, 
or  imagine  he  heard  it  utter  sounds, — 
all  these  questions  I  am  as  unable  to 

answer  as  Mr  D was,  or  as  the 

reader  will  be.  He  may  account  for 
it  in  whatever  way  his  ingenuity  may 
enable  him. — I  have  seen  and  known 
other  cases  of  spectra,  not  unlike  the 
one  above  related ;  and  great  alarm 
and  horror  have  they  excited  in  the 
breasts  of  persons  blessed  with  less 
firmness  and  good  sense  than  Mr 
D displayed. 


THE  FORGER. 

A  GROOM,  in  plain  livery,  left  a 
card  at  my  house  one  afternoon 
during  my  absence,  on.  which  was 
the  name,  "  MR  GLOUCESTER,  No. 
— ,  REGENT  STREET  ;"  and  in  pencil, 

the  words—"  Will  thank  Dr  • to 

call  this  evening."  As  my  red-book 
was  lying  on  the  table  at  the  time,  I 
looked  in  it,  from  mere  casual  curi- 
osity, to  see  whether  the  name  of 
"  Gloucester"  appeared  there — but 
it  did  not.  I  concluded,  therefore, 
that  my  new  patient  must  be  a  recei.t 
comer.  About  six  o'clock  that  even- 
ing, I  drove  to  Regent  Street,  sent 
in  my  card,  and  was  presently  ush- 
ered by  the  man-servant  into  a  spaci- 
ous  apartment,  somewhat  shewily  fur- 
nished. The  mild  retiring  sunlight  of 
a  July  evening  was  diffused  over  the 
room;  and  ample  crimson  window- 
curtains,  half  drawn,  mitigated  the 
glare  of  the  gilded  picture-frames 
which  hung  in" great  numbers  round 
the  walls.  There  was  a  largo  round 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  co- 
vered with  papers,  magazines,  books, 
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cards,  &c. ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole 
aspect  of  things  indicated  the  resi- 
dence of  a  person  of  some  fashion 
and  fortune.  On  a  side-table  lay  se- 
veral pairs  of  boxing-gloves,  foils,  &c. 
&c. — The  object  of  my  visit,  Mr  Glou- 
cester, was  seated  on  an  elegant  ot- 
toman, in  a  pensive  posture,  with  his 
head  leaning  on  his  hand,  which  rest- 
ed on  the  table.  He  was  engaged  with 
the  newspaper  when  I  was  announ- 
ced. He  rose  as  I  entered,  politely 
handed  me  to  a  chair,  and  then  re- 
sumed his  seat  on  the  ottoman.  His 
countenance  was  rather  pleasing — 
fresh-coloured,  with  regular  features, 
and  very  light  auburn  hair,  which 
was  adjusted  with  a  sort  of  careless 
fashionable  negligence.  I  may  per- 
haps be  laughed  at  by  some  for  no- 
ticing such  an  apparently  insignifi- 
cant circumstance;  but  the  obser- 
vant humour  of  my  profession  must 
sufficiently  account  for  my  detect- 
ing the  fact,  that  his  hands  were  not 
those  of  a  born  and  bred  gentleman 
— of  one  who,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  has 
never  done  any  thing"  in  his  life; 
but  they  were  coarse,  large,  and 
clumsy-looking.  As  for  his  demean- 
our also,  there  was  a  constrained 
and  over-anxious  display  of  polite- 
ness— an  assumption  of  fashionable 
ease  and  indifference,  that  sate  ill 
on  him,  like  a  court-dress  fastened 
on  a  vulgar  fellow.  He  spoke  with 
a  would-be  jaunty,  free-and-easy, 
small-swagger  sort  of  air,  and  chan- 
ged at  times  the  tones  of  his  voice 
to  an  offensive  cringing  softness, 
which,  I  daresay,  he  took  to  be 
monstrously  insinuating.  All  these 
little  circumstances  put  together 
prepossessed  me  with  a  sudden 
reeling  of  dislike  to  the  man.  These 
sort  of  people  are  a  great  nuisance 
to  one;  since  there  is  no  knowing 
exactly  how  to  treat  them.  After 
some  hurried  expressions  of  civility, 
Mr  Gloucester  informed  me  that  he 
had  sent  for  me  on  account  of  a 
deep  depression  of  spirits,  to  which 
he  was  latterly  subject.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  detail  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  a  disordered  nervous  sys- 
tem. He  was  tormented  with  vague 
apprehensions  of  impending  cala- 
mity ;  could  not  divest  himself  of  an 
unaccountable  trepidation  of  man- 
ner, which,  by  attracting  observation, 
seriously  disconcerted  him  on  many 


occasions ;  felt  incessantly  tempted 
to  the  commission  of  suicide  ;  loath- 
ed society ;  disrelished  his  former 
scenes  of  amusement ;  had  lost  his 
appetite;  passed  restless  nights, and 
was  disturbed  with  appalling  dreams. 
His  pulse,  tongue,  countenance,  &c. 
corroborated  the  above  statement  of 
his  symptoms.  I  asked  him  whether 
any  thing  unpleasant  had  occurred 
in  his  family  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
Disappointed  in  an  affaire  du  cceur  ? 
Oh,  no.  Unsuccessful  at  play  ?  By 
no  means— he  did  not  play.  Well — 
had  he  any  source  of  secret  annoy- 
ance which  could  account  for  his 
present  depression  ?  He  coloured, 
seemed  embarrassed,  and  apparent- 
ly hesitating  whether  or  not  he 
should  communicate  to  me  what 
weighed  on  his  spirits.  He,  however, 
seemed  determined  to  keep  me  in 
ignorance,  and  with  some  alteration 
of  manner,  said,  suddenly,  that  it  was 
only  a  constitutional  nervousness — 
his  family  were  all  so — and  he  wish- 
ed to  know  whether  it  was  in  the 
power  of  medicine  to  relieve  him. 
I  replied  that  I  would  certainly  do 
all  that  lay  in  my  power,  but  that  he 
must  not  expect  any  sudden  and  mi- 
raculous effect  from  the  medicines  I 
might  prescribe ; — that  I  saw  clearly 
he  had  something  on  his  mind  which 
oppressed  his  spirits — that  he  ought 
to  go  into  cheerful  society — he  sigh- 
ed— seek  change  of  air — that,  he  said, 
was,  under  circumstances,  impossi- 
ble. I  rose  to  go.  He  gave  me  two 
guineas,  and  begged  me  to  call  the 
next  evening.  I  left,  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  him.  To  tell  the 
plain  truth,  my  suspicion  was  that 
he  was  neither  more  or  less  than  a 
systematic  London  sharper — a  game- 
ster— a  hanger-on  about  town — and 
that  he  had  sent  for  me  in  conse- 
quence of  some  of  those  sudden  al- 
ternations of  fortune  to  which  the 
lives  of  such  men  are  subject.  I  was 
by  no  means  anxious  for  a  prolonged 
attendance  on  him. 

About  the  same  time  next  ev  ening 
I  paid  him  a  second  visit.  He  was 
stretched  on  the  ottoman,  enveloped 
in  a  gaudy  dressing-gown,  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his 
right  foot  hanging  over  the  side  of 
the  ottoman,  and  dangling  about  as  if 
in  search  of  a  stray  slipper.  I  did  not 
like  this  elaborately  careless  and  con- 
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ceited  posture.  A  decanter  or  two, 
v  itli  -i. me  \\  ine  glasses,  stood  on  the 
table,  lie  did  nut  rise  on  my  entering, 
but,  with  a  languid  air,  begged  me  to 
be  seated  in  a  chair  opposite  him. 
"  Good  evening,  Doctor — good  even- 
ing," said  he,  in  a  low  and  hurried 
tone ;  "  I'm  glad  you  are  come,  for  if 
you  had  not,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  have  done.  I'm  deu- 
cedly  low  to-night." 

"  Have  you  taken  the  medicines  I 
prescribed,  Mr  Gloucester?"  I  en- 
quired, feeling  his  pulse,  which  flut- 
tered irregularly,  indicating  a  high 
degree  of  nervous  excitement.  He 
had  taken  most  of  the  physic  I  had 
ordered,  he  said,  but  without  per- 
ceiving any  effect  from  it.  "  In 
fact,  Doctor,"  he  continued,  starting 
from  his  recumbent  position  to  his 
feet,  and  walking  rapidly  three  or 
four  paces  to  and  fro — "  d — n  me,  if 
I  know  what's  come  to  me.  I  feel  as 
if  I  could  cut  my  throat."  I  insinua- 
ted some  questions  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  any 
hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  in  his 
family — but  it  would  not  do.  "  He 
saw,"  he  said,  "  what  I  was  driving 
at"  but  I  was  "  on  a  wrong  scent." 

"  Come,  come,  Doctor ! — after  all, 
there's  nothinglike  wine  for  low  spi- 
rits, is  there  ?  D — me,  Doctor,  drink, 
drink.  Only  taste  that  claret" — and, 
after  pouring  out  a  glass  for  me,  which 
ran  over  the  brim  on  the  table— his 
hand  was  so  unsteady — he  instantly 
gulped  down  two  glasses  himself. 
There  was  a  rulgar  offensive  fami- 
liarity in  his  manner,  from  which  I 
felt  inclined  to  stand  off;  but  I 
thought  it  better  to  conceal  my  feel- 
ings. I  was  removing  my  glove  from 
my  right  hand,  and  putting  my  hat 
and  stick  on  the  table,  when,  seeing 
a  thin  slip  of  paper  lying  on  the  spot 
•where  I  intended  to  place  them — • 
apparently  a  bill  or  promissory  note 
— l  was  going  to  hand  it  over  to  Mr 
Gloucester;  but,  to  my  astonishment, 
he  suddenly  sprung  towards  me, 
snatched  from  me  the  paper,  with  an 
air  of  ill-disguised  alarm,  and  crum- 
pled it  up  into  his  pocket,  saying  hur- 
riedly,—" Ha,  ha,  Doctor— d— me ! 
— this  same  little  bit  of  paper — didn't 
see  the  name,  eh  ?  'Tis  the  bill  of  an. 
extravagant  young  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I've  just  come  down  a  cool 
hundred  or  two  for — and  it  wouldn't 


be  the  handsome  thine?  to  let  his  name 
appear — ha — you  understand  ?"  He 
stammered  confusedly,  directing  to 
me  as  sudden  and  penetrating  a  glance 
as  I  ever  encountered.  I  felt  excel* 
eively  uneasy,  and  inclined  to  take 
my  departure  instantly.  My  suspi- 
cions were  now  confirmed — I  was  sit- 
ting familiarly  with  a  swindler — a 
gambler — and  the  bill  he  was  so  an- 
xious toconceal,  was  evidently  wrung 
from  one  of  his  ruined  dupes.  My 
demeanour  was  instantly  frozen  over 
with  the  most  distant  and  frigid  civil- 
ity. I  begged  him  to  be  re-seated, 
and  allow  me  to  put  a  very  few  more 
questions  to  him,  as  I  was  in  great 
haste.  I  was  thus  engaged,  when  a* 
heat  y  knock  was  heard  at  the  outer 
door.  Though  there  was  nothing 
particular  in  it,  Mr  Gloucester  start- 
ed, and  turned  pale.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments I  heard  the  sound  of  alterca- 
tion— the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
we  sate  was  presently  opened,  and 
two  men  entered.  Recollecting  sud- 
denly a  similar  scene  in  my  own  early 
history,  I  felt  faint.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  character  or  errand  of 
the  two  fellows,  who  now  walked  up 
to  where  we  were  sitting :  they  were 
two  sullen  Newgate  myrmidons,  and 
• — gracious  God  1 — had  a  warrant  to 
arrest  Mr  Gloucester  for  FORGERY  ! 
I  rose  from  my  chair,  and  staggered 
a  few  paces,  I  knew  not  whither.  I 
could  scarce  preserve  myself  from 
falling  on  the  floor.  Mr  Gloucester, 
as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  offi- 
cers, fell  back  on  the  ottoman — sud- 
denly pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart 
— turned  pale  as  death,  and  gasped, 
breathless  with  horror. 

"  Gentlemen — what — what  —  do 
you  want  here  ?" 

"  Isn't  your  name  E T ?" 

asked  the  elder  of  the  two,  coolly  and 
unconcernedly. 

"  N — o — my  name  is  Glou — cos- 
ter," stammered  the  wretched  young 
man,  almost  inaudibly. 

"  Gloucester,eh? — oh,d — me, none 
of  that  there  sort  of  blarney  !  Come, 
my  kiddy — caged  at  last,  eh  ?  We've 
been  long  after  you,  and  now  you 
must  be  off  with  us  directly.  Here's 
your  passport,"  said  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, pointing  to  the  warrant.  The 
young  man  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and 
sunk  senseless  on  the  sofa.  One  of  the 
officers,  I  cannot  conceive  how,  was 
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acquainted  with  my  person;  and, 
taking  off  his  hat,  said,  in  a  respectful 
tone — "  Doctor,  you'll  bring  him  to 
his  wits  again,  an't  please  you — We 
must  have  him  off  directly !"  Though 
myself  but  a  trifle  removed  from  the 
state  in  which  he  lay  stretched  before 
me,  I  did  what  I  could  to  restore 
him,  and  succeeded  at  length.  I  un- 
buttoned his  shirt-collar,  dashed  in 
his  face  some  water  brought  by  his 
man-servant,  who  now  stood  looking 
on  shivering  with  affright — and  en- 
deavoured to  calm  his  agitation  by 
such  soothing  expressions  as  I  could 
command. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  Doctor,  what  a  hor- 
rid dream  it  was  ! — Are  they  gone  ?     again  with  a  vice-like  grasp  of  the 
• — are  they  ?"  he  enquired,  without     collar.    "  Now,  since  that's  the  sport 
opening  his  eyes,  and  clasping  my     you're  for,  why,  you  must  be  content 

to  wear  these  little  bracelets  for  the 


drawn  on  by  his  bewildered  servant, 
assisted  by  one  of  the  officers.  It  was 
nearly  a  new  coat,  cut  in  the  very  ex- 
treme of  the  latest  fashion,  and  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  disordered 
and  affrighted  air  of  its  wearer.  His 
servant  placed  his  hat  on  his  head, 
and  endeavoured  to  draw  on  his 
gloves — showy  sky-coloured  kid.  He 
was  standing  with  a  stupified  air, 
gazing  vacantly  at  the  officers,  when 
he  started  suddenly  to  the  window, 
manifestly  with  the  intention  of  leap- 
ing out. 

"Ha,  ha!  that's  your  game,  my 
lad,  is  it  ?"  coolly  exclaimed  one  of 
the  officers,  as  he  snatched  him  back 


hand  in  his,  which  was  cold  as  that 
ef  a  corpse. 

"  Come,  come — none  of  these  here 
tantrums— you  must  off  at  once — • 
that's  the  long  and  short  of  it,"  said 
an  officer,  approaching,  and  taking 
from  his  coat-pocket  a  pair  of  hand- 
cuffs, at  sight  of  which,  and  of  a  large 
horse  pistol  projecting  from  his 
breast-pocket,  my  very  soul  sicken- 
ed. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  Doctor — save  me ! 
save  me !"  groaned  their  prisoner, 
clasping  my  hands  with  convulsive 
energy. 

"  Come — d — n  your  cowardly  sni- 
velling!— Why  can't  you  behave  like 
a  man  now,  eh  ? — Come  ! — Off  with 
this  peacock's  covering  of  yours — it 
was  never  made  for  the  like  of  you, 
I'm  sure — and  put  on  a  plain  coat, 
and  off  to  cage  like  a  sensible  bird," 
said  one  of  the  two,  proceeding  to 
remove  the  dressing-gown  very 
roughly. 

"  Oh,  my  God — oh,  my  God — have 
mercy  on  me ! — Oh,  strike  me  dead 
at  once  !"  nearly  shrieked  their  pri- 
soner, falling  on  his  knees  on  the 
floor,  and  glaring  towards  the  ceiling 
with  an  almost  maniac  eye. 

"  I  hope  you'll  not  treat  your  pri- 
soner with  unnecessary  severity," 
said  I,  seeisg  them  disposed  to  be 
very  unceremonious. 

"  No — not  by  no  manner  of  means, 
if  as  how  he  behaves  himself,"  re- 
plied one  of  the  men,  respectfully. 
Mr  Gloucester's  dressing-gown  was 
quickly  removed,  and  his  body-coat— 
himself  perfectly  passive  the  while- 


rest  of  your  journey.  D — me  !  it's 
your  own  seeking ;  for  I  didn't  mean, 
to  have  used  them,  if  as  how  you'd 
only  behaved  perfectly;"  and  in  au 
instant  the  young  man's  hands  were 
locked  together  in  the  handcuffs.  It 
was  sickening  to  see  the  frantic  ef- 
forts— as  if  he  would  have  severed 
his  hands  from  the  wrists — he  made 
to  burst  the  handcuffs. 

"  Take  me — to  Hell,  if  you  choose !" 
he  gasped,  in  a  hoarse  hollow  tone, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  utterly  exhaust- 
ed, while  one  of  the  officers  was  bu- 
sily engaged  rummaging  the  drawers, 
desks,  &c.  in  search  of  papers.  When 
he  had  concluded  his  search,  filled 
his  pockets,  and  buttoned  his  coat, 
the  two  approached,  and  told  him  to 
rise  and  accompany  them. 

"  Now,*d — me !  are  you  for  a  rough. 
or  a  quiet  passage,  eh  ?"  said  one  of 
them,  seizing  him  not  very  gently  by 
the  collar.  He  received  no  answer. 
The  wretched  prisoner  was  more 
dead  than  alive. 

"  I  hope  you  have  a  hackney-coach 
in  waiting,  and  don't  intend  to  drag 
the  young  man  through  the  streets  on 
foot  ?"  I  enquired. 

"  Why,  true,  true,  Doctor — it  might 
be  as  well  for  us  all ;  but  who's  to 
stump  up  for  it  ?"  replied  one  of  the 
officers.  I  gave  him  five  shillings,  and 
the  servant  was  instantly  dispatched 
for  a  hackney-coach.  While  they 
were  waiting  its  arrival,  conceiving 
I  could  not  be  of  any  use,  to  Mr 
Gloucester,  and  not  choosing  to  be 
seen  leaving  the  house  with  two  po- 
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lice  officers  and  a  handcuffed  pri-on- 
IT,  1  took  iny  departure,  ;nnl  drove 
home  in  such  a  state  of  agitation 
'as  I  liave  never  experienced  be- 
fore or  since.  The  papers  of  the 
next  morning  explained  all.  The 
young  man  "  Jiving  in  Regent  Street, 
in  first-rate  style,"  who  had  sum- 
moned me  to  visit  him,  hud  committed 
a  series  of  forgeries,  for^  the  last 
eighteen  months,  to  a  great  amount, 
and  with  so  much  secresy  and  dex- 
terity, as  to  have,  till  then,  escaped 
detection  ;  and  had,  for  the  last  few 
months,  been  enjoying  the  produce 
of  his  skilful  villainy  in  the  style  I 
witnessed — passing  himself  off,  in  the 
circles  where  he  associated,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Gloucester.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  arrest  was 
forging  the  acceptance  of  an  eminent 
mercantile  house  to  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  L.45.  Poor  fellow !  it  was  short 
work  with  him  afterwards.  He  was 
arraigned  at  the  next  September 
sessions  of  the  Old  Bailey — the  case 
clearly  proved  against  him — he  of- 
fered no  defence— was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Shortly  af- 
ter this,  while  reading  the  papers 
one  Saturday  morning,  at  breakfast, 
iny  eye  lit  on  the  usual  gloomy  an- 
nunciation of  the  Recorder's  visit  to 
"Windsor,  and  report  to  the  King  in 
Council  of  the  prisoners  found  guilty 
at  the  last  Old  Bailey  Sessions — "all 
of  whom,"  the  paragraph  concluded, 
"  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
to  respite  during  his  royal  pleasure, 

except  E 1 ,  on  whom  the 

law  is  left  to  take  its  course  next 
Tuesday  morning." 

Transient  and  any  thing  but  agree- 
able as  had  been  my  intimacy  with 
this  miserable  young  man,  I  could 
not  read  tliis  intelligence  with  indif- 
ference. He  whom  I  had  so  very 
lately  seen,  surrounded  with  the  life- 
"bought  luxuries  of  a  man  of  wealth 
and  fashion/was  now  shivering  the  few 
remaining  hours  of  his  life  in  the  con- 
demned cells  of  Newgate !  The  next 
day  (^Sunday)  I  entertained  a  party 
of  friends  at  my  house  to  dinner;  to 
which  I  was  just  sitting  down  when 
one  of  the  servants  put  a  note  into 
my  hand,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy  :— 

"  The  Chaplain  of  Newgate  is  ear- 
nestly requested  by  E— ^—  T , 

(the  young  man  sentenced  to  suffer 


lor  forgery  next  Tuesday  inoruiu?,) 
to  pre-cnt  hi>  humble  n 

Dr ,  and  solicit  the  favour  of  a 

visit  from  him  in  tin-  course  of  to- 
morrow (Monday).  The  unhappy 

convict,  Mr believes,  has  HOIIIC- 

tliini.'onhi-,  mi nd,  which  lie  i-  anxious 
to  communicate  to  Dr . — New- 
gate, September  -jsth,  182—. 

I  felt  it  impossible,  after  perusing 
thi>  note,  to  enjoy  the  company  1  hud 
invited.  What  on  earth  could  the 
culprit  ha  veto  say  to  me  '? — what  un- 
reasonable request  might  he  put  me  to 
the  pain  of  refusing  ? — ought  I  to  M-C 
him  at  all  ?— were  questions  which  I 
incessantly  proposed  to  myself  du- 
ring the  evening,  but  felt  unable  to 
answer.  I  resolved,  however,  at  Jafct, 
to  afford  him  the  desired  interview, 
and  be  at  the  cell  of  Newgate  in  the 
course  of  the  next  evening,  unlesairfiy 
professional  engagements  prevented 
me.  About  six  o'clock,  therefore,  on 
Monday,  after  fortifying  myself  with 
a  few  extra  glasses  of  wine — for  why 
should  I  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  I  apprehended  much  distress  and 
agitation  from  witnessing  so  unusual 
a  scene  ? — I  drove  to  the  Old  Bailey, 
drew  up  opposite  the  Governor's 
house,  and  was  received  by  him  very 
politely.  He  dispatched  a  turnkey 
to  lead  me  to  the  cell  where  my  late 
patient,  the  soi-disant  Mr  Glouces- 
ter, was  immured  in  chilling  expect- 
ancy of  his  fate. 

Surely  horror  has  appropriated 
these  gloomy  regions  for  her  pecu- 
liar dwelling-place  !  Who  that  has 
passed  through  them  once,  can  ever 
lorget  the  long,  narrow,  lamp-lit  pas- 
sages,— the  sepulchral  silence,  sa\e 
where  the  ear  is  startled  with  the 
clangour  of  iron  doors  closing  harshly 
before  and  behind,— .the  dimly-seen 
spectral  figure  of  the  prison-patrol 

fliding  along  with  loaded  blunder- 
uss, — and  the  chilling  conscious- 
ness of  being  surrounded  by  so  many 
fiends  in  human  shape, — inhaling  the 
foul  atmosphere  of  all  the  concen- 
trated crime  and  guilt  of  the  metro- 
polis! My  heart  leaped  within  on- 
to listen  even  to  my  own  echoing 
footfalls;  and  I  felt  several  thoen  in- 
clined to  return  without  fulfilling  ihu 
purpose  of  my  \  isit.  My  vacillation, 
however,  was  abruptly  put  an  em! 
to  by  my  guide  exclaiming,  "  He-re 
•we  are.  sir."  While  he  was  unbar- 
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ring  the  cell-door,  I  begged  him  to 
continue  at  the  outside  of  the  door 
during  the  few  moments  of  my  inter- 
view with  the  convict. 

"  Holloa !  young  man,  there — • 

here's  Dr come  to  see  you !" 

said  the  turnkey,  hoarsely,  as  he  usher- 
ed me  in.  The  cell  was  small  and 
gloomy ;  and  a  little  lamp  lying  on 
the  table,  barely  sufficed  to  shew  me 
the  persons  of  the  culprit,  and  an 
elderly,  respectable-looking  man, 
muffled  in  a  drab  greatcoat,  and  sit- 
ting gazing  in  stupified  silence  on  the 
prisoner. — Great  God,  it  was  his 
FATHER  !  He  did  not  seem  conscious 
of  my  entrance ;  but  his  son  rose, 
and  feebly  asked  me  how  I  was,  mut- 
tered a  few  words  of  thanks,  sunk 
again — apparently  overpowered  with 
his  feelings — into  his  seat,  and  fixed 
his  eyes  on  a  page  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  lying  open  before  him.  A  long 
silence  ensued ;  for  none  of  us  seem- 
ed either  able  or  inclined  to  talk.  I 
contemplated  the  two  with  feelings 
of  lively'interest.  How  altered  was 
the  young  culprit  before  me,  from 
the  gay  "  Mr  Gloucester,"  whom  I 
had  visited  in  Regent  Street !  His 
face  had  now  a  ghastly,  cadaverous 
hue;  his  hair  was  matted,  with  per- 
spiration, over  his  sallow  forehead ; 
his  eyes  were  sunk  and  bloodshot, 

d  seemed  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing the  print  to  which  they  were  di- 
rected. He  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
suit  of  mourning,  and  wore  a  simple 
black  stock  round  his  neck.  How  I 
shuddered,  when  I  thought  of  the 
rude  hands  which  were  soon  to  un- 
loose it !  Beside  him,  on  the  table, 
lay  a  white  pocket  handkerchief,  com- 
pletely saturated,  either  with  tears, 
or  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
forehead  ;  and  a  glass  of  water,  with 
which  he  occasionally  moistened  his 
parched  lips.  I  knew  not  whether 
he  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  his 
wretched,  heart-broken  father !  The 
latter  seemed  a  worthy,  respectable 
person,  (he  was  an  industrious  trades- 
man in  the  country,)  with  a  few  thin 
grey  hairs  scattered  over  his  other- 
wise bald  head,  and  sate  with  his 
hands  closed  together,  resting  on  his 
knees,  gazing  on  his  doomed  son 
with  a  lack-lustre  eye,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  anguish-worn  fea- 
tures, told  eloquently  of  his  suffer- 
ings ! 
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"  Well,  Doctor!"  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  at  length,  closing  the 
Bible,  "  I  have  now  read  that  bless- 
ed chapter  to  the  end  ;  and,  I  thank 
God,  I  think  I  feel  it. — But  now,  let 
me  thank  you,  Doctor,  for  your  good 
and  kind  attention  to  my  request !  I* 
have  something  particular  to  say  to 
you,  but  it  must  be  in  private,"  he 
continued,  looking  significantly  at  his 
father,  as  though  he  wished  him  to 
take  the  hint,  and  withdraw  for  a  few 
moments.  Alas  !  the  heart-broken 
parent  understood  him  not,  but  con- 
tinued with  his  eyes  riveted — va- 
cantly— as  before. 

"  We  must  be  left  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment," said  the  young  man,  rising, 
and  stepping  to  the  door.  He  knock- 
ed, and  when  it  was  opened,  whis- 
pered the  turnkey  to  remove  his  fa- 
ther gently,  and  let  him  wait  outside 
for  an  instant  or  two.  The  man  en- 
tered for  that  purpose,  and  the  pri- 
soner took  hold  tenderly  of  his  fa- 
ther's hand,  and  said,  "  Dear — dear 
father ! — you  must  leave  me  for  a 
moment,  while  I  speak  in  private  to 
this  gentleman ;"  at  the  same  time 
endeavouring  to  raise  him  from  the 
chair. 

"  Oh!  yes— yes  — What?  — Of 
course,"  stammered  the  old  man, 
with  a  bewildered  air,  rising;  and 
then,  as  it  were  with  a  sudden  gush 
of  full  returning  consciousness,  nung 
his  arms  rouna  his  son,  folded  him 
convulsively  to  his  breast,  and  groan- 
ed— "  Oh,  my  son ;  my  poor  son  !" 
Even  the  iron  visage  of  the  turnkey 
seemed  darkened  with  a  transient 
emotion,  at  this  heart-breaking  scene. 
The  next  moment  we  were  left  alone; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  the  cul- 
prit recovered  from  the  agitation  oc- 
casioned by  this  sudden  ebullition  of 
his  father's  feelings. 

"  Doctor,"  he  gasped  at  length, 
"  we've  but  a  few — very  few  mo- 
ments, and  I  have  much  to  say.  God 
Almighty  bless  you,"  squeezing  my 
hands  convulsively,  "  for  this  kind- 
ness to  a  guilty,  unworthy  Avretch 
like  me  ;  and  the  business  I  wanted 
to  see  you  about  is  sad,  but  short. 
I  have  heard  so  much  of  your  good- 
ness, Doctor,  that  I'm  sure  you  won't 
deny  me  the  only  favour  I  shall 
ask." 

"  Whatever  is  reasonable  and  pro- 
per— if  it  lie  in  my  way — I  shall 
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certainly — "  said  I,  anxiously  wait- 
in?  to  see  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munication he  seemed  to  hare  for 
me  to  execute. 

"  Thank  you,  Doctor ;  thank  you. 
It  is  only  this — in  a  word — guilty 
wretch  that  I  am! — I  have" — he 
trembled  violently— "aeducedalove- 
ly,  but  poor  L'irl— God  forgive  meJ 
— And — and  — she  is  now — nearly  on 
tlit1  verire  of  her  confinement !"  He 
suddenly  covered  his'face  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  sobbed  bitterly  for 
some  moments.  Presently  he  re- 
sumed— "  Alas,  she  knows  me  not  by 
my  real  name ;  so  that,  when  she 
reads  the  account  of — of — my  exe- 
cution in  the  papers  of  Wednesday 
— she  won't  know  it  is  her  Edward ! 
Nor  does  she  know  me  by  the  name 
I  bore  in  Recent  Street.  She  is  not 
at  all  acquainted  with  my  frightful 
situation  ;  but  she  must  be,  when  all 
is  over!  Now,  dear,  kind,  good 
Doctor,"  he  continued,  shaking  from 
head  to  foot,  and  grasping  my  hand, 
"  do,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  ther 
peace  of  my  dying  moments,  promise 
me  that  you  will  see  her — (she  lives 
at ) — visit  her  in  her  confine- 
ment, and  gradually  break  the  news 
of  my  death  to  her  ;  and  say  my  last 
prayers  will  be  for  her,  and  that  my 
Maker  may  forgive  me  for  her  ruin  ! 
You  will  find  in  this  little  bag  a  sum 
of  L.30 — the  last  I  have  on  earth — I 
beg  you  will  take  five  guineas  for 
your  own  fee,  and  give  the  rest  to 
my  precious — my  ruined  Mary  !" 
He  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  fold- 
ed his  arms  round  mine,  in  a  suppli- 
cating attitude.  My  tears  fell  on  him, 
as  he  looked  up  at  me. — "  Oh,  God 
be  thanked  for  these  blessed  tears  ! 
— They  assure  me  you  will  do  what 
I  ask— may  I  believe  you  will  ?" 

"  Yes — yes — yes,  young  man,"  I 
replied,  with  a  quivering  lip;  "  it  is 
a  painful  task ;  but  I  will  do  it — give 
her  the  money,  and  add  ten  pounds 
to  the  thirty,  should  it  be  necessary." 
— "  Oh,  Doctor,  depend  on  it,  God 
will  bless  you  and  yours  for  ever, 
for  this  noble  conduct ! — And  now,  I 
have  one  thing  more  to  ask — yes- 
one  filing"— he  seemed  choked — 
"  Doctor,  your  skill  will  enable  you 
to  inform  me — I  wish  to  know — is — 
the  death  I  must  die  to-morrow" — 
he  put  his  hand  to  his  neck,  ami, 
shaking  like  an  aspen-leaf  ,sunk  down 
again  into  the  chair  from  which  he 
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had  risen — "  is — han£rin<r — a  pninful 

— a  tedious "    He  could  utter  no 

more,  nor  could  I  answer  him. 

"  Do  not,"  I  replied,  after  a  pause, 
"  do  not  put  me  to  the  torture  of  Us. 
teninir  to  questions  like  these.  Pray 
to  your  merciful  God  ;  and,  rely  on 
it,  no  one  ever  prayed  sincerely  in 
vain.  The  thief  on  the  cross — " 
I  faltered  ;  then  feeling,  that  if  I 
continued  in  the  cell  a  moment  long- 
er, I  should  faint,  I  rose,  and  shook 
the  young  man's  hands  ;  he  could  not 
speak,  but  sobbed  and  gasped  con- 
vulsively ;— and  in  a  few  momenta  I 
was  driving  home.  As  soon  as  I  was 
seated  in  my  carriage  I  could  restrain 
my  feelings  no  longer,  but  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  I  prayed  to  God  I 
might  never  be  called  to  pass  through 
such  a  bitter  and  afflicting  scene 
airnin,  to  the.  latest  hour  I  breathed  ! 
I  ouaht  to  have  called  on  several  pa- 
tients that  evening,  but  finding  my- 
self utterly  unfit,  I  sent  apologies, 
and  went  home.  My  sleep  in  the 
night  was  troubled ;  the  distorted 
image  of  the  convict  I  had  been  vi- 
siting flitted  in  horrible  shapes  round 
my  bed  all  night  long.  An  irresisti- 
ble and  most  morbid  restlessness  and 
curiosity  took  possession  of  me,  to 
witness  the  end  of  this  young  man. 
The  first  time  the  idea  presented  it- 
self, it  sickened  me  ;  I  revolted  from 
it.  How  my  feelings  changed,  I 
know  not;  but  I  roap  at  seven  o'- 
clock, and,  without  hinting  it  to  any 
one,  put  on  the  large  top  coat  of  my 
servant,  and  directed  my  hurried 
steps  towards  the  Old  Bailey.  I  got 
into  one  of  the  houses  immediately 
opposite  the  gloomy  gallows,  and 
took  my  station,  with  several  other 
visitors,  at  the  window.  They  were 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  ex- 
ecution, and  unanimously  execrated 
the  sanguinary  severity  0f  the  laws 
which  could  deprive  a  young  man, 

such  as  they  said  E T was, 

of  his  life,  for  an  offence  of  merely 
civil  institution.  Of  course,  I  did 
not  speak.  It  was  a  wretched  morn- 
ing; a  drizzling  shower  fell  inces- 
santly. The  crowd  was  not  great,  but 
conducted  themselves  most  indeco- 
rously. Even  the  female  portion— • 
by  far  the  greater — occasionally  vo- 
ciferated joyously  and  boisterously, 
as  they  recognised  their  acquaintance 
among  the  crowd.  At  length,  St 
Sepulchre's  bell  tolled  the  hour  of 
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eight — gloomy  herald  of  many  a  sin- 
ner's entrance  into  eternity ;  and  as 
the  last  chimes  died  away  on  the  ear, 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  muffled 
tolling  of  the  prison  bell,  which  I 
could  hear  with  agonizing  distinct- 
ness, I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glis- 
tening gold-tipped  wands  of  the  two 
under-sheriffs,  as  they  took  their  sta- 
tion under  the  shade  at  the  foot  of 
the  gallows.  In  a  few  moments,  the 
Ordinary,  and  another  grey-haired 
gentleman,  made  their  appearance ; 
andbet  ween  themxvas  the  unfortunate 
criminal.  He  ascended  the  steps  with 
considerable  firmness.  His  arms 
were  pinioned  before  and  behind; 
and  when  he  stood  on  the  gallows,  I 
could  hear  the  exclamations  of  the 
crowd — "  Lord,  Lord,  what  a  fine 
young  man !  Poor  fellow  !"  He  was 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  respectable  mourn- 
ing, and  wore  black  kid  gloves.  His 
light  hair  had  evidently  been  adjust- 
ed with  some  care,  and  fell  in  loose 
curls  over  each  side  of  his  temples. 
His  countenance  was  much  as  I  saw 
it  on  the  preceding  evening — fear- 
fully pale  ;  and  his  demeanour  was 
much  more  composed  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, from  what  I  had  witnessed 
of  his  agitation  in  the  condemned  cell. 
He  bowed  twice  very  low,  and  rather 
formally,to  the  crowd  around — gave  a 
sudden  and  ghastly  glance  at  the  beam 
over  his  head,  from  which  the  rope 
was  suspended,  and  then  suffered 
the  executioner  to  place  him  on  the 


precise  spot  which  he  was  to  occupy, 
and  prepare  him  for  death.  I  was 
shocked  at  the  air  of  sullen,  brutal 
indifference,  with  which  the  execu- 
tioner loosed  and  removed  his  neck- 
kerchief,  which  was  white,  and 
tied  with  neatness  and  precision- 
dropped  the  accursed  noose  over  his 
head,  and  adjusted  it  round  the  bare 
neck — and  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
I  staggered  from  my  place  at  the 
window  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room, 
dropped  into  a  chair,  shut  my  eyes, 
closed  my  tingling  ears  with  my  fin- 
gers,— and,  with  a  hurried  aspiration 
for  God's  mercy  towards  the  wretch- 
ed young  criminal  who,  within  a  very 
few  yards  of  me,  was,  perhaps,  that 
instant  surrendering  his  life  into  the 
hands  which  gave  it,  continued  mo- 
tionless for  some  minutes,  till  the 
noise  made  by  the  persons  at  the 
window,  in  leaving,  convinced  me 
all  was  over.  I  rose  and  followed 
them  down  stairs;  worked  my  way* 
through  the  crowd,  without  daring 
to  elevate  my  eyes,  lest  they  should 
encounter  the  suspended  corpse, — 
threw  myself  into  a  coach,  and  hur- 
ried home.  I  did  not  recover  the 
agitation  produced  by  this  scene  for 
several  days. — This  was  the  end  of  a 
FORGER ! 

In  conclusion,  I  may  just  inform 
the  reader,  that  I  faithfully  executed 
the  commission  with  which  he  had 
intrusted  me,andabitter,  heart-rend- 
ing: business  it  was ! 
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EVERY  man  who  is  a  friend  to  that 
religion  \vliirli  is  the  most  mild,  tole- 
rant, and  scriptural  in  its  doctrines 
—  tin-  most  free  from  bigotry,  fanati- 
cism, and  tyranny  in  its  spirit  and 
practice — the  most  in  harmony  with 
political  freedom— and  the  most  fruit- 
ful of  national  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, must  be  a  friend  to  the  Church 
of  England.  And  every  friend  to  this 
Church  must  find  in  her  modern 
history  cause  of  bitter  sorrow  and 
gloomy  apprehension. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  she  had 
even  her  warmest  friends  in  the 
middle  and  lower  classes;  she  was 
enthusiastically  supported  by  the 
body  of  the  English  population;  while 
the  dissenters,  low  in  station,  few  in 
number,  confined  to  particular  places, 
destitute  of  political  weight,  and  as- 
sailed by  popular  hostility,  were  so 
far  from  being  able  to  attack  her  pos- 
sessions, that  they  could  scarcely  en- 
joy the  toleration  allowed  them  by 
law.  In  Ireland,  her  laymen,  as  well 
as  clergy,  were,  save  in  the  excep- 
tion, her  devoted  champions;  and 
the  Catholics,  as  a  body,  solemnly 
disavowed  all  enmity  to  her  property 
and  rights.  While  she  was  thus 
mighty  in  national  attachment,  she 
was  the  revered  spouse  of  the  State ; 
the  law  gave  her,  directly,  or  other- 
wise, a  monopoly  of  almost  all  in- 
fluential and  civil  trusts. 

At  present  the  state  of  things  is 
wellnigh  reversed.  It  is  not  yet 
quite  so  much  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  be  a  churchman  as  it  was  formerly 
to  be  a  dissenter ;  but,  however,  the 
churchmen  have  sunk  into  a  despised 
minority.  To  defend  the  Church  is 
to  provoke  popular  derision  and  en- 
mity, and  in  almost  every  struggle 
her  party  is  defeated.  The  middle 
and  lower  classes  have  transferred 
much  of  the  animosity  they  hereto- 
fore entertained  against  the  dissent- 
er* to  her  clergy;  and  with  the  higher 
ones,  it  has  become  a  system  to  stand 
aloof  from  her  and  advise  concession 
in  every  thing  that  affects  her  inter- 
ests. While  tne  dissenters  have  gain- 
ed tin-  first  place  in  popular  favour 
and  support,  they  have  been  exempt- 
ed from  legal  restriction,  and  they 
are  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  her 


other  enemies,  making  offensive  war 
on  her  in  every  direction.  One 
party  attacks  her  tithes,  another  her 
rates,  and  a  third  her  authority  ;  in 
both  England  and  Ireland,  the  seizure 
of  a  largo  part  of  her  wealth  i>  open- 
ly  advocated.  To  give  the  utmost 
effect  to  the  turn  of  popular  feeling 
against  her,  she  has  been  divorced 
from  the  State,  and  made  its  political 
menial. 

If  any  thing  on  earth  can  be  cer- 
tain, this  must  be  so — if  the  Church 
of  England  continue  to  decline  as 
she  has  long  done,  her  fall  cannot  be 
far  distant. 

We  might  take  hope,  if  we  could 
see  reason  to  believe  that  the  things 
which  have  operated  so  calamitously 
against  her  had  exhausted  their 
powers  of  evil ;  but,  alas !  we  can 
only  see  the  contrary.  The  assu- 
rances which  were  so  profusely 
given  on  all  sides,  that  the  razing  of 
her  fortifications  would  free  ner 
from  assault— the  removal  of  restric- 
tion from  the  Protestant  dissenter 
and  Roman  Catholic  would  put  an 
end  to  their  hostility  towards  her — 
and  the  carrying  of  the  Catholic 
question  would  unite  the  body  of 
the  community  in  her  favour,  have 
been  put  to  the  proof;  and  what  is 
the  issue  ?  Attack  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  disqualifications  of 
her  foes  to  her  own  existence ;  con- 
cession, instead  of  filling  the  dissent- 
ers, Protestant  and  Catholic,  with 
the  spirit  of  peace,  has  only  prompt- 
ed them  to  attempt  such  inroads  on 
her  property  and  rights  as,  a  few 
years  since,  they  did  not  dare  to 
mention.  The  carrying  of  the  Ca- 
tholic question  lias  converted  an  im- 
mense portion  of  her  defenders  into 
assailants,  destroyed  the  bond  which 
combined  the  body  of  the  people 
with  the  aristocracy  and  clergy,  and 
done  much  towards  uniting  the  com- 
munity against  her.  In  Ireland,  it 
has  changed  the  Orangeman  into  a 
Liberal,  stripped  her  of  friends,  and 
suspended  exertions  for  extending 
her  religion.  At  the  election,  it  was 
the  great  cause,  in  both  England  and 
Ireland,  of  giving  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  those  who  are  hostile  to 
her, 
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The  principle,  that  she  can  only 
prosper  through  the  things  which 
must,  of  necessity,  cripple  and  de- 
stroy her,  is  still  the  prevailing  one ; 
and  its  parents  have  gained  the  con- 
trol of  the  Legislature.  Her  party 
is  powerless  and  passive.  The  Mi- 
nistry has  been  incapacitated  for  de- 
fending, and  its  interests  have  been 
turned  against  her.  The  clergy  and 
laity  have  been  involved  in  war,  and 
the  latter  has  been  taught  to  call  for 
her  spoliation,  as  a  matter  of  pecu- 
niary benefit. 

We  might  be  consoled  if  the  de- 
cline of  the  Church  had  produced 
no  evil  to  the  empire.  But  the  con- 
stitution, the  laws,  constituted  autho- 
rities— all  things  valuable  in  the  po- 
litical and  social  edifice,  have  sunk 
in  public  veneration  with  her.  In 
proportion  as  her  political  influence 
has  declined,  principles  of  govern- 
ment have  prevailed  which  have  fill- 
ed the  realm  with  loss,  want,  and 
suffering,  and  which  threaten  the 
dissolution  of  society;  opposition  to 
her  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
support  of  the  innovator,  demagogue, 
and  traitor.  Her  loss  of  such  influ- 
ence has  been  an  equal  one  to  truth, 
independence,  and  freedom  :  it  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  the 
salutary  control  which  the  enlight- 
ened part  of  society,  and  that  part 
which  has  an  interest  in  being  inde- 
pendent, exercised  over  the  remain- 
der ;  and  replaced  it  with  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  party  knave,  and  the  profli- 
gate of  faction.  What  religion  has 
Tost  in  her  fall,  it  has  not  gained  in 
the  exaltation  of  her  rivals ;  its  power 
has  fallen  with  her  in  the  Cabinet 
and  Legislature,  in  every  class,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  hum- 
bler part  of  the  population  has  not 
forsaken  her  to  fill  the  chapels  of 
the  dissenters,  but  to  forsake  reli- 
gion, and  to  a  lamentable  extent  em- 
brace infidelity.  Of  course,  morals 
have  declined  with  her ;  and  corrup- 
tion, want  of  principle,  vice,  and 
crime,  have  proportionally  increa- 
sed. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  is  idle  to 
tell  us  to  be  silent.  We  may  be 
assured  by  this  or  that  bishop,  that 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  are  con- 
ducted in  the  most  pure  and  perfect 
manner,  but  it  is  rendered  worthless 
by  the  fact,  that  instead  of  being 
pble  Jo  stand  her  ground,  she  is  ra- 


pidly sinking.  This  fact  is  alone 
sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  in  her 
system  of  government  there  is  some- 
thing radically  vicious  and  defec- 
tive, and  to  justify  us  in  an  unspa- 
ring examination  of  it.  The  insinua- 
tion lately  put  forth  by  an  Irish  pre- 
late, in  the  words,  "  Lay  Synod," 
calls  for  small  notice,  because  we 
think  no  English  one  would  venture 
to  repeat  it.  When  the  Church  ex- 
ists for  the  benefit  of  the  laity — 
when  laymen,  by  law,  supply  her 
Head,  select  her  functionaries,  and 
have  her  under  their  control,  it  is 
too  much  to  intimate  that  they  have 
no  right  to  intermeddle  with  her 
affairs.  Too  long,  indeed,  have  lay- 
men contented  themselves  with  pas- 
sive obedience,  and  the  time  has 
arrived  when  they  must  display 
something  of  a  different  character ; 
not  the  least  of  the  reasons  for  their 
doing  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  indo- 
lence, incapacity,  and  misconduct  of 
the  clergy  in  regard  to  her  present 
condition.  To  the  stigmas  cast  by 
that  party  which  bears  the  name  of 
High  Church,  on  all  who  suggest 
remedy  and  reform,  we  reply,  Prove 
that  the  Church  is  flourishing  and 
secure,  and  we  will  at  once  admit 
that  change  is  unnecessary;  those 
are  her  enemies  who  resist  all  at- 
tempts to  save  her  from  obvious 
ruin. 

But  we  can  find  ample  apology  for 
what  we  are  about  to  say  in  this 
alone.  The  clergy  have  a  bill  be- 
fore Parliament  for  making  a  great 
change  touching  her  tithes :  and  re- 
port states,  that  such  a  strong  and 
comprehensive  measure,  as  a  new 
distribution  of  her  property,  is  on 
the  eve  of  being  brought  forward. 
Every  one  will  own,  that  the  mo- 
ment when  she  is  placed  under  pro- 
cess of  purgation  and  repair,  is  a 
peculiarly  fitting  one  for  suggesting 
all  the  amendments  which  her  state 
appears  to  call  for.  While  we  think 
that  the  measures  we  have  named 
will  be  beneficial,  we  are  convinced 
that,  alone,  they  will  do  little  for  her 
salvation— they  will  not  reach  the 
weightier  causes  which  are  working 
her  ruin. 

Some  years  since,  we  recommend- 
ed sundry  amendments,  which  have 
since  been  adopted  in  different  dio- 
ceses, with,  we  believe,  considerable 
benefit  We  confined  ourselves  to 
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such  ns  were  not  calculated  to  pro- 
dim-  any  derangement  and  disorder 
in  tin-  ( 'hui-cli  ;  because  the  state  of 
the  Catholic  question  made  it  impo- 
litic for  us  to  go  further;  this  re- 
striction exists  no  longer;  it  has  been 
changed  into  an  obligation  for  us  to 
call  loudly  for  every  reform  which 
we  then  could  not  in  prudence  men- 
tion. In  discharging  this  obligation, 
we  shall  deem  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
revert  to  the  amendments  we  former- 
ly proposed,  in  so  far  as  their  im- 
portance and  their  connexion  with  a 
new  distribution  of  church  property 
may  render  it  necessary. 

In  offering  some  brief  remarks  on 
the  measures  we  have  named,  touch- 
ing such  property,  we  will,  in  the 
first  place,  notice  the  disgraceful 
doctrines  which  have  been  put  forth 
in  various  quarters  respecting  the 
disposal  of  it.  It  is  not  by  the  poor 
ana  ignorant  alone,  that  "  reforms" 
in  it  have  been  called  for  which  con- 
fessedly, or  evidently,  mean  its  sei- 
zure in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree, 
for  the  uses  of  the  State,  or  the  be- 
nefit of  individuals,  who  in  claim  to 
it  have  not  the  slightest. 

The  title  of  the  Church  to  her  pro- 
perty is  as  good  as  that  of  any  indi- 
vidual whatever  to  his ;  and  it  is  far 
better  than  that  of  many  very  exalt- 
ed people.  Much  of  this  property— 
we  are  sorry  for  it — belongs  to  indi- 
viduals. This  has  been  denied,  on 
the  ground,  that  the  clergyman  only 
possesses  his  living  for  life,  while  the 
interest  of  the  individual  in  his  pro- 
perty is  absolute;  but  the  distinction 
is  clearly  worthless ;  to  entitle  it  to 
notice,  the  living  ought  to  re  vert  to  the 
State  on  the  death  of  the  clergyman. 
The  property  of  the  Church  belongs 
to  her  in  perpetuity,  as  that  of  the  in- 
dividual belongs  to  him  ;  it  has  been 
again  and  again  solemnly  guaranteed 
to  her  by  every  authority  in  consti- 
tution and  law,  which  can  give  sanc- 
tity to  right ;  and  it  is  preposterous 
to  argue  that  her  title  to  it  is  de- 
fective, because  it  does  not  belong 
in  perpetuity  to  those  who  enjoy 
it  under  her  as  her  servants.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  State  is  its 
real  owner,  because  her  ministers 
are  public  functionaries :  the  State 
has  divested  itself  of  all  right  and 
claim  to  it,  without  reserving  any 
power  of  resumption,  save  through 
acts  of  forfeiture  in  her,  We  need 


not  enquire  how  much  of  It  she  has 
received  from  private  individuals  ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  »ay,  that  whether  pro- 
perty be  pi vni  by  the  State, or  acqui- 
red in  any  other  manner,  the  ri;:ht  to 
it  is  precisely  the  same.  The  im- 
peachment of  her  title  must  destroy 
all  security  of  private  fortune. 

Passing  from  right,  is  there  any 
evidence  to  prove  that  tin;  property 
of  the  Church  is  too  great?  It  may  be 
urged,  that  some  of  herministers  have 
too  much  of  it;  but  it  is  demonstrable 
that  many  of  them  have  far  too  little, 
and  that,  on  the  average,  it  islets  than 
it  ought  to  be  on  public,  as  well  as 
other  grounds.  While  this  is  the  case, 
it  continually  sustains  great  relative 
diminution;  amidst  the  increase  of 
population  and  individual  wealth,  it 
remains  almost  stationary. 

The  uses  for  which  this  property  is 
set  apart  can  need  little  illustration. 
To  those — and,  alas!  they  are  far  too 
numerous — who  seem  to  think  that 
religion  is  of  no  value  in  regard  to  a 
future  state  of  existence,  we  may  say 
that  all  acknowledge  public  morals 
to  be  essential  for  the  weal  of  the 
community  in  every  particular ;  and. 
that  the  chief  of  these  uses  is  to  teach 
not  only  them,  but  the  only  thing 
which  can  keep  them  in  existence. 
But  the  property  is  intended  to  do 
much  more  than  bestow  religious 
and  moral  instruction ;  it  is  to  pro- 
vide every  dwelling,  without  except- 
ing the  humblest,  with  a  friend  in 
trouble,  a  comforter  in  sorrow,  and 
a  benefactor  in  distress. 

If  the  State  should  lay  unhallowed 
hands  on  the  property  of  the  Church, 
the  body  of  the  population  could 
gain  little  from  it  in  relief  from  taxa- 
tion. The  property  thus  taken  would 
pass  principally  to  the  great  laud- 
owners,  and  the  benefit  which  the 
country  draws  from  the  clergy,  as  a 
numerous  body  of  small  ones,  would 
be  greatly  reduced.  In  Ireland,  the 
mass  of  the  people,  from  their  habits, 
would  scarcely  be  reached  by  any 
remission  of  taxes  which  church- 
robbery  would  yield ;  while  the  lat- 
ter would  take  the  land  from  the  best 
of  resident  proprietors,  and  <z\\  e  it  to 
the  absentees.  Such  robbery  would 
operate  in  the  most  pernicious  man- 
ner to  the  population  at  large. 

When  this  is  looked  at,  it  is  alike 
astonishing  and  afflicting,  that  men 
can  be  found  to  call  for  the  spolia* 
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tion  of  the  Church,  as  a  matter  of 
public  benefit.  It  forms  the  best  of 
all  reasons  why,  instead  of  yielding 
to  them,  redoubled  efforts  should  be 
made  for  extending  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

Returning  to  the  measure  which 
relates  to  the  tithes  ;  a  clamour  is 
raised  against  the  latter  by  many 
landowners  and  farmers,  as  well  as 
others,  which  has  for  its  object  abo- 
lition rather  than  commutation.  We 
repeat  what  we  said  some  time  ago, 
that  every  owner  of  land  subject  to 
tithes,  or  his  ancestors,  either  recei- 
ved it  as  a  gift,  or  bought  it,  sub- 
jectto  them  for  ever.  If  it  were  given, 
they  were  not  included  in  the  gift  ; 
if  it  were  bought,  they  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  purchase,  but  on  the 
contrary,  their  full  value  was  allow- 
ed in  the  purchase-money.  The 
owner  of  such  land  has  no  more 
right  to  the  tithes  of  it,  whatever  their 
operation  may  be,  than  any  other  in- 
dividual ;  yet  their  abolition  would 
give  them  to  him  without  equiva- 
lent. The  base  dishonesty  of  asking 
for  this  needs  no  other  exposure. 

What  makes  the  matter  the  more 
unpardonable,  is  the  fact,  that  very 
many  of  the  landowners,  who  wish 
to  seize  on  the  tithes,  warmly  sup- 
ported the  changes  of  law,  which 
brought  on  them  the  distress  they 
plead  in  excuse.  By  their  besotted 
ignorance  and  party  profligacy,  they 
plunged  themselves  and  their  te- 
nants into  suffering ;  and  now  they 
seek  relief  in  the  robbery  of  the  in- 
nocent. Their  plea  amounts  to  this, 
—the  Church  must  be  despoiled  for 
their  benefit,  because  they  have  been 
imbecile  and  unprincipled. 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  farm- 
ers. The  rent  of  titheable,  is  in  pro- 
portion even  lower  than  that  of  tithe- 
free  land,  therefore  the  occupiers 
really  pay  no  tithes  at  their  own 
cost.  The  farmer,  in  effect,  has  the 
full  value  of  his  tithes  returned  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  reduction  of  rent, 
and  should  they  be  abolished,  his 
rent  would  have  this  value  added 
to  it. 

It  is  urged  that  tithes  operate 
against  improvements.  Those  who 
look  at  the  advances  which  agricul- 
ture has  made  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  will  not  find  in  this  sufficient 


ground  for  wholesale  knavery.  They 
are  either  a  stimulant  to  enclosures, 
because,  bythe  latter,the  Church  has 
land  given  her  in  lieu  of  them :  in, 
some  other  improvements,  they  can 
be  taxed  for  their  proportion  of  the 
cost.  The  landlord  has  small  cause 
to  complain  of  them  on  this  score  ; 
and  when  the  tenant  only  pays  in 
rent  and  tithes  jointly  what  the  oc- 
cupier of  tithe-free  laud  pays  in  rent 
alone,  he  cannot  have  much  more. 

This  will  shew  the  absurdity  of 
the  assertion,  that  it  is  unjust  for 
Catholic  landowners  and  farmers  to 
be  compelled  to  pay  tithes  to  a  Pro- 
testant Church.  They  are  under  no 
such  compulsion ;  the  tithes  taken 
from  their  land  do  not,  and  never 
did,  belong  to  them  ;  and  in  reality 
they  pay  no  more  tithes  than  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  tithe-free 
land. 

But  the  question  of  right  must  be 
carried  further.  A  very  large  portion 
of  the  tithes  does  not  belong  to  the 
church,  but  is  the  property  of  lay- 
men ;  it  is  very  evident  that  the  abo- 
lition of  tithes  would  be  as  direct 
robbery  to  these  laymen,  as  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  fortune  would  be  to 
Lord  Ebrington,  or  any  other  tithe- 
reviler.  Farther,  another  very  large 
portion  is  strictly  private  property, 
although  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  Church  j 
we  allude  to  the  livings  which  belong, 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  to  indivi- 
duals, both  lay  and  clerical ;  and  abo- 
lition would  be  similar  robbery  here. 
It  may  be  said,  that  the  better  part  of 
those  who  declaim  against  tithes  da 
not  go  so  far ;  but  it  is  very  obvious 
that  they  seek  change  as  a  matter  of 
unjust  gain  to  themselves,  and  unjust 
loss  to  the  tithe-owners. 

If,  then,  tithes  should  be  abolished, 
the  gain  Avould  be  almost  wholly 
monopolized  by  the  owners  of  land 
subject  to  them,  who  would  acquire 
it  through  the  direct  robbery  of  ano- 
ther part  of  the  community ;  the  oc- 
cupiers of  such  land  would  gain  very 
little,  if  any  thing;  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  tithe-free  land,  and  the 
country  at  large,  would  gain  nothing. 
To  enable  the  community  in  the  ag- 
gregate to drawpecuniary  profit  from 
tithes,  they  must  be  sold  or  annually 
collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  Trea- 
sury; in  such,  case  the  owners  and 
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occupiers  of  land  subject  to  them 
will  find  them  considerably  augment- 
ed. 

It  is  thus  demonstrable  that  the 
whole  which  the  landowners  and 
farmers  who  clamour  against  tithes, 
are  justly  entitled  to,  is,  liberty  to 
buy  the  latter,  or  to  pay  an  annual 
sum  in  lieu  of  them,  according  to 
their  fair  value  :  the  righto  of  others 
will  not  grant  more.  From  the  feel- 
ings which  are  abroad  respecting 
tithes,  the  litigation  they  produce, 
and  the  injury  they  inflict  on  the 
Church  by  creating  enmity  between 
the  clergyman  and  his  flock,  we 
should  rejoice  to  see  this  liberty  con- 
ceded. Every  friend  of  the  Church 
must,  from  these  reasons,  wish  to  see 
them,  not  taken  from  her,  but  con- 
verted into  a  different  kind  of  pro- 
perty. We  are  of  course  glad  that 
her  heads  have  brought  forward  a 
bill  for  their  general  commutation, 
and  we  earnestly  trust  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful. 

•  The  second  measure  for  amending 
the  distribution  of  Church  property, 
is,  according  to  report,  to  be  brought 
forward  by  Mr  Brougham.  If  the 
report  be  true — and,  for  any  thing 
we  know,  it  may  be  groundless — we 
must  say,  the  hands  of  the  learned 
gentleman  are  the  very  last  in  which 
such  employment  ought  to  be  placed. 
Changes  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Church  ought  to  be  introduced  only 
by  the  faithful  part  of  the  clergy,  or 
such  of  her  lay  members  as  are 
known  to  be  her  warm  and  conscien- 
tious friends.  When  the  anti-church 
assertions  and  projects  which  abound 
so  greatly  in  Mr  Brougham's  history 
are  looked  at,  is  it  possible  to  regard 
him  as  one  of  her  members,  or  to 
suppose  him  free  from  hostility  to 
her?  As  almost  every  measure  which 
he  has  hitherto  brought  forward  has 
made  the  public  good  subservient  to 
that  of  party,  may  we  not  reasonably 
fear,  that  iu  this  matter  his  object  is, 
less  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  th;:n 
the  production  of  war  amidst  the 
clergy  for  the  promotion  of  Whig 
interests  ?  Have  we  not  cause  to  be- 
lie\  e  that  his  intemperance  and  party 
fanaticism  wholly  unfit  him  for  un- 
dertaking the  question  ?  Having  said 
this  to  put  the  friend*  of  the  Church 
on  their  guard,  we  will  add,  if  Mr 
Brougham  bring  forward  a  sound 


plan  in  a  right  spirit,  let  him  be  sup- 
ported. 

Every  intelligent  well-wisher  to 
the  Church  will,  we  think,  own  that 
her  interests  would  be  greatly  pro- 
moted by  a  belter  distribution  of  her 
property ;  he  will  own  this,  not  be- 
cause some  of  her  ministers  have  t^o 
much,  but  because  others  have  far 
too  little.  That  system  must  be  alike 
vicious  and  injurious,  which  gives  to 
a  wealthy  Church  a  poverty-stricken 
parochial  clergy.  In  addition,  a  part 
of  this  property  might  be  employed 
much  more  advantageously  to  her 
in  other  ways  than  the  payment  of 
her  ministers. 

.  Improvement  might  be  carried  to 
a  very  high  point  without  putting  any 
thing  to  hazard,  or  provoking  any 
important  difference  of  opinion.  No 
small  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church 
is  enjoyed  by  men  who  either  have 
almost  nothing  to  do,  or  whose  du- 
ties are  of  no  value ;  and  certainly 
valid  objection  could  not  be  raised 
to  the  abolition  of  sinecures  and  use- 
less offices,  in  order  to  give  the  emo- 
luments of  them  to  the  laborious  and 
effective  part  of  the  clergy. 

A  point  of  more  difficulty  presents 
itself  in  the  taking  of  income  from 
such  of  the  industrious  and  necessary 
ministers  of  the  Church  as  are  over- 
paid. The  duties  of  a  prelate  are  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  if  they 
be  properly  performed,  they  are  most 
laborious  ones.  Those,  therefore,  on 
whom  they  rest,  ought  to  be  paid 
liberally;  they  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
public  benefit,  to  have  too  much  ra- 
ther than  too  little ;  but  their  emolu- 
ments should  be  regulated  in  some 
degree  by  theprinciples  which  govern 
salary  in  civil  offices.  If,  without 
touching  the  poorer  sees,  a  portion 
of  revenue  were  taken  from  the  rich 
ones,  and  given  to  small  livings,  there 
would  be  much  justice  as  well  as 
wisdom  in  the  measure.  It  must  be 
grievous  wrong  for  a  Bishop  to  en- 
joy a  great  excess  of  wealth,  as  long 
as  there  is  one  clergyman  who  has 
not  a  competency. 

In  many  cases  the  living  of  a  small 
village  yields  from  L.5CO  to  L.loOO 
per  annum  ;  while  that  of  a  populous 
town  does  not  yield  more  than  L.300 
or  L.400.  The  greatness  of  the  in- 
come in  the  village  is  pernicious  ;  it 
places  the  minister  so  far  above  his 
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flock,  that  he  is  either  a  stranger  or 
tyrant,  instead  of  what  he  ought  to 
be.  The  smallness  of  the  income  in 
the  town  is  equally  pernicious;  it 
disables  the  minister  for  employing 
proper  assistance,  and  attending  to 
the  just  claims  on  his  benevolence. 
If,  by  any  possibility,  an  exchange  of 
livings  could  take  place  between  the 
village  and  the  town,  it  would  be 
highly  beneficial.* 

The  living  of  a  village  yields 
L.  1000  per  annum,  while  those  of 
two  adjoining  villages  only  yield  each 
L.  100.  For  reasons  which  will  soon 
be  disclosed,  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
equality,  but  if,  without  making  any 
change  of  fixed  property,  L.400  per 
annum  of  income  were  taken  from 
the  rich  living,  and  divided  between 
the  poor  ones,  it  would,  in  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  be  highly 
.beneficial  to  all  the  three.  In  many 
cases  this  could  not  be  done,  because 
,the  livings  are  private  property  ;  but 
even  in  them  the  transferring  of  a 
rich  living  from  a  small  village  to  a 
large  town  in  the  way  of  exchange 
cannot  be  an  impossibility. 

In  large  cities  and  towns,  the  mi- 
nister of  the  parish  church  has  per- 
haps a  revenue  much  greater  than 
necessary,  while  his  church  can  only 
accommodate  a  trifling  part  of  the 
parishioners ;  it  would  be  just,  rather 
than  the  contrary,  to  attach  the  re- 
dundant part  of  his  income  to  addi- 
tional churches  in  the  same  parish. 
When  the  surplice-fees  in  such  places 
are  so  considerable,  and  a  fair  divi- 
sion of  them  would  operate  so  be- 
neficially to  unendowed  churches 
and  chapels,  we  cannot  see  why  one 
church  in  a  parish  should  mono- 
polize them.  The  monopoly  is  inju- 
rious in  many  respects;  it  causes  va- 
rious rites  of  the  Church  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  manner  which  is  a  scan- 
dal to  her. 

We  will  go  no  farther  into  detail, 
because,  if  change  be  pronounced  ne- 
cessary, the  important  points  it  ought 
to  embrace  will  be  easily  discovered. 
It  ought  evidently  to  look  at  praeti- 
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cal  good,  and  not  at  theoretic  perfec- 
tion, and  to  scrupulously  avoid  all 
attempts  to  produce  chaos  amidst 
Church  property  for  purposes  of  spe- 
culative re-organization.  Its  grand 
object  should  be — the  proper  en- 
largement of  small  livings,  and  mul- 
tiplication of  churches, "through  the 
abolition  of  useless  places,  and  the 
reduction  of  such  incomes  as  are  too 
large  ;  and  it  should  carry  the  latter 
no  farther  than  may  be  required  by 
the  former.  If  it  abolish  and  reduce, 
without  looking  at  any  thing  save 
theoretic  reform,  and  labour  to  bring 
down  the  emoluments  of  the  heads 
of  the  Church  to  the  lowest  point, 
merely  to  raise  those  of  the  parochial 
clergy  to  the  highest,  it  will  produce 
much  more  evil  than  good. 

There  is,  however,  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  very  many  people 
mean,  by  a  better  distribution,  no- 
thing beyond  the  enlargement  of  the 
revenues  of  the  working  clergy.  This 
alone  would  operate  as  little  more 
than  an  act  of  justice  to  a  meritori- 
ous part  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church  ;  it  would  yield  small  benefit 
to  her  general  interests.  It  is  pre- 
posterous to  imagine,  that  to  make 
her  more  wealthy  ministers  poorer, 
and  her  parochial  ones  richer,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  causing  her  to 
flourish.  In  addition,  provision  must 
be  made  for  giving  places  of  worship 
and  clergymen  to  that  immense  part 
of  the  population  which  now,  prac- 
tically, has  none ;  and  farther,  radical 
changes  must  be  made  in  her  system 
of  government.  All  this  must  be 
done  to  make  a  new  distribution  of 
her  property  yield  material  advan- 
tage to  herself  and  the  country. 

Of  the  Church  of  England,  it  may 
be  said,  she  has  the  best  creed  and 
form  of  worship  that  could  be  con- 
ceived, for  enabling  her  to  prosper, 
and  the  most  effective  system  of 
government  that  could  be  invented 
tor  producing  her  ruin.  To  stand 
and  flourish,  she  must,  necessarily, 
possess  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  body  of  the  population;  to 


*  Such  exchange  coulil  be  justified  on  the  present  practice  of  the  Church;  The 
functionary  of  the  cathedral  is  paid  for  serving  it  with  the  income  of  a  country  living 
he  scarcely  ever  sees  ;  the  pluralist,  if  he  do  duty  in  one  living,  is  partly  paid  with  the 
income  of  another  in  -which  he  does  not  officiate.  In  the  first  case,  the  income  of  the 
country  living  is  really  attached  to  the  cathedral ;  and  what  practical  difference  call 
there  be  betv/eon  this  and  the  attaching  of  it  to  a  town-church  ? 
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the-e,  lier  ministers  must    points,  from  appointing  her  function- 
aries, and  ni:iu;i^iiiLr  her  t'eueral  af- 
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display  the  qualifications  and  con- 
duct, and  her  regulations  and  the 
general  management  of  her  affairs 
must  be  of  the  description,  requisite 
for  generating  and  promoting  them. 
Her  system  of  government  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  in  all  respects,  the 
reverse.  It  stands  diametrically  op- 
posed to  all  reason  and  wisdom,  to 
every  thing  which  enables  her  rivals 
to  triumph  against  her,  and  to  the 
principles  and  rules  which,  through- 
out civil  society,  are  found  to  be 
indispensable. 

Her  laymen  are,  as  such,  wholly 
excluded  from  sharing  in  the  dis- 
posal of  her  trusts,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  her  general  interests;  and 
not  a  single  effective  bond  unites 
them  with  her ;  their  power  in  her 
only  extends  to  tithes,  rates,  and 
such  other  matters  as  make  it  a 
means  of  arraying  them  against  her. 
They  see  and  hear  her  ministers  if 
they  go  from  choice  to  her  places  of 
worship ;  but  if  they  remain  at  home, 
they  do  not,  in  a  religious  sense, 
know  that  she  has  any.  They,  there- 
fore, look  on  her  as  a  national  in- 
stitution, common  to  all,  which  they 
are  to  be  jealous  of  and  oppose ;  but 
not  as  a  religious  body,  of  which 
they  are  members,  and  which  it  is 
their  interest  to  protect  and  enlarge. 
They  see  in  her  ministers  those  of 
the  Church,  but  not  their  own;  a 
number  of  public  functionaries,  to  be 
restrained  from  abuse  of  power ; 
but  not  the  leaders  of  their  own 
cause,  to  be  venerated  and  support- 
ed. 

The  exclusion  we  have  named  sits 
to  almost  the  same  extent  on  her  cler- 
gy. They  do  not  select  her  more 
important  functionaries,  or  dispose 
of  her  benefices,  or  superintend  her 
genera)  affairs,  in  union.  Their  power 
is  chiefly  confined  to  minor  matters; 
and  where  it  extends  further,  they 
either  have  not  the  means  of  making 
a  proper  use  of  it,  or  they  have  every 
incitement  to  abuse  it.  They  grant 
ordination,  but  the  regulations  under 
ivhich  they  act,  restrict  them  from 
rejecting  unfit  candidates ;  individu- 
ally they  select  the  curates,  but  they 
are  surrounded  with  temptations  to 
make  the  worst  selection  possible. 

While  the  laity  and  clergy  are, 
jointly  and  separately,  positively  and 
negatively,  restricted  hi  material 


fairs;  those  who  do  it,  notoriously  act 
in  utter  disregard  of  her  weal,  and 
under  every  stimulant  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  it.  When  a  bishop  dies,  where 
is  the  man  who  dreams  that  the  new 
one  will  be  chosen  on  account  of  his 
qualifications  for  the  office  ;  or  that 
the  lower  vacancies  caused  hy  the 
event,  will  be  filled  with  reference  to 
merit?  When  a  living  in  the  gift  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  to  be  dUpo- 
sed  of,  who  is  so  foolish  as  to  ima- 
gine that  it  will  be  given  to  the  most 
deserving  parish  clergyman  ?  In  both 
cases, qualification  is  disregarded,  the 
most  worthy  are  passed  by,  and  the 
most  unworthy  are  selected.  The 
trusts  of  the  Church  are  admitted  to 
be,  and  used  as,  patronage, in  the  most 
vulgar  and  corrupt  sense  of  the  term ; 
and  the  Minister  of  State  who  be- 
stows them  regularly,  does  it  to  en- 
rich his  connexions,  reward  his  ad- 
herents, or  bribe  his  opponents. 

This,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  the  worst. 
If  the  Ministry  wish  to  carry  any 
prejudicial  measure  to  the  Church, 
its  practice  is  to  bestow  her  prefer- 
ments on  such  of  the  clergy  only  as 
will  support  it,  and  act  the  part  of 
her  enemies.  From  the  turn  which 
the  carrying  of  the  Catholic  question 
has  given  to  public  affairs,  the  Mi- 
nistry which  is  the  most  favourable 
to  her  must  exist  in  a  large  degree 
through  the  support  or  neutrality  of 
her  enemies;  therefore  it  will  be  com- 
pelled to  discountenance  effective 
zeal  in  her  service,  and  to  confine 
her  leading  trusts  to  men  regardless 
of  her  interests.  Farther,  one  of  the 
great  parties  of  the  country  regular- 
ly patronizes  her  enemies,  and  la- 
bours to  humble  her;  of  course,  when 
it  enjoys  office,  it  must  give  her  pre- 
ferments to  such  of  the  clergy  as 
will  assail  and  betray  her. 

Why  is  this  man  made  a  Bishop  ? 
He  has  been  tutor  in  one  noble  fa- 
mily, or  he  is  connected  hy  blood 
with  another,  or  he  enjoys  the  pa- 
tronage of  some  polluted  female  fa- 
vourite of  Royalty,  or  he  is  the  near 
relative  of  a  Minister,  or,  at  the  nod 
of  the  Premier,  he  has  been  a  trai- 
tor to  the  Church  in  a  matter  affect- 
ing her  existence.  Why  is  this  man 
made  a  Dean  ?  He  has  married  a 
relative  of  the  Home  Secretary,  or 
he  is  a  turncoat  who  has  joined  the 
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enemies  of  the  church  in  the  de- 
struction of  her  securities,  or  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  some  powerful 
family  from  going  into  Opposition. 
Why  is  this  stripling  invested  with 
an  important  dignity  in  the  Church  ? 
He  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Family,  or  he  is  the 
same  to  some  nobleman,  or  he  be- 
longs to  a  family  which,  in  considera- 
tion of  it,  will  give  the  Ministry  a  cer- 
tain number  of  votes  in  Parliament. 
And  why  is  this  man  endowed  with 
a  valuable  benefice  ?  He  has  potent 
interest,  or  it  will  prevent  him  from 
giving  further  opposition  to  measures 
for  injuring  the  Church,  or  he  has 
voted  at  an  election  for  a  Ministerial 
candidate,  or  his  connexions  have 
much  election  influence,  or  he  is  a 
political  tool  of  the  Ministry.  At  the 
contest  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  expelled  Sir  R.  Peel,  it  was 

generally  asserted,  that  certain  mem- 
ers  of  the  Ministry  used  every  ef- 
fort to  gain  votes  for  him  by  offers 
of  church  preferment;  or  in  other 
words,  they  used  the  property  of  the 
Church  as  bribes  to  induce  the  cler- 
gy to  support  the  assailant  of  her 
securities  against  the  defender  of 
them.  According  to  the  newspapers, 
something  similar  took  place  at  the 
recent  contest  for  the  University  of 
Dublin.  After  the  carrying  of  the 
Catholic  question,  the  preferments 
which  fell  on  certain  of  the  apostate 
Bishops,  or  their  connexions,  proved 
that  these  men  had  been  bought  with 
her  own  property  to  turn  their  sacri- 
legious hands  against  her.  The  dis- 
posal of  what  is  called  Church  pa- 
tronage in  this  manner,  is  not  the  ex- 
ception, but  the  rule ;  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  secrecy,  or  one  which  escapes 
public  observation ;  it  is  looked  on 
as  a  thing  of  course,  and  so  far  has 
the  monstrous  abuse  been  sanctified 
by  custom,  that  while  no  one  expects 
to  see  a  vacancy  in  the  Church  filled 
according  to  merit,  the  filling  of  it  in 
the  most  profligate  way  scarcely  pro- 
vokes reprobation. 

Let  us  now  look  at  those  appoint- 
ments in  the  Church  which  are  not 
in  the  hands  of  government.  A 
great  number  of  livings  are  private 

Property .  On  what  principle  are  they 
isposed  of?    The  owners  fill  them 
without  the  least  regard  for  qualifi- 
cation ;  they  practically  give  them  to 
their  relatives  while  yet  in  the  womb 


or  the  Cradle,  and  these  relatives  en- 
ter into  orders  from  no  other  reaeoa 
than  to  enjoy  them  as  private  for- 
tune ;  or  clergymen  and  others  buy 
such  livings  solely  for  private  bene- 
fit. In  the  appointment  of  curates, 
those  are  chosen  who  are  the  cheap- 
est, the  least  formidable  as  rivals, 
and  in  consequence  the  most  disqua- 
lified; care  for  the  interests  of  the 
Church  is  out  of  the  question. 

Thus,  in  the  general  appointment 
of  the  functionaries  of  the  Church, 
whether  it  rest  with  the  government 
or  individuals,  qualification  is  disre- 
garded, and  the  reverse  of  it  is,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  made  the  ground 
of  selection. 

These  are  some  of  the  inevitable 
consequences :  In  the  first  place,  the 
office  of  clergyman  is  sought  by  the 
very  last  people  who  ought  to  receive 
it.  Before  it  is  decided  that  a  youth 
shall  be  a  barrister,  a  physician,  an 
officer  in  the  army,  or  even  a  mem<- 
ber  of  a  mechanical  trade,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  he  possesses  the  requisite 
ability  and  turn  of  mind ;  but  his  lack 
of  these  is  too  often  the  reason  on 
which  it  is  decided  that  he  shall  be  a 
clergyman.  However  brainless  or 
profligate  he  may  be,  he  still  must 
enter  into  holy  orders,  because  his 
friends  have  property  or  interest  in. 
the  Church;  perhaps  they  select  him 
for  it  in  preference  to  his  brothers, 
because  he  happens  to  be  the  dunce 
of  the  family.  While  the  most  im- 
proper men  are  thus  impelled  to  en- 
ter into  orders,  the  most  fitting  ones 
are  restricted  from  it.  What  can  the 
man  of  talent  and  piety  hope  for  as 
a  clergyman,  if  he  be  destitute  of 
fortune  and  friends  ?  Preferment  is 
to  him  impossible  ;  his  merit  alone  is 
a  positive  bar  to  it.  He  can  scarcely 
regard  a  curacy  as  an  attainable 
matter;  for  his  ability  might  make 
him  too  popular;  his  integrity  iright 
incapacitate  him  for  joining  in  ille- 
gal bargain,  and  his  piety  might  bring 
on  him  the  imputation  of  evangelism. 

In  the  second  place,  the  system 
directly  operates,  not  only  to  keep 
ability  and  piety  at  the  lowest  points 
amidst  the  clergy,  but  to  render  the 
portion  of  them  which  may  be  forced 
into  orders  almost  useless  to  the 
Church.  If  an  able,  pious  clergyinmt 
exert  himself  zealously  in  herbehalf, 
he  crosses  the  wishes  of  the  Minis- 
try, and  offends  yaripus  of  its  sup* 
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impracticable  per- 
toO»<wh«MMUf»t  bo  excluded  from 
preferment.  To  gain  the  latter,  he 
uiiisi  imitate  his  incapable  brethren, 
be  neutral  and  inactive,  and  study 
the  wishes  of  government,  however 
hostile  they  may  be  to  the  interests 
it  is  his  duty  to  guard.  If  the  Minis- 
try defend  the  Church,  and  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  clergy  be  therefore 
unnecessary,  the  Philpotts  deluge 
the  country  with  their  pamphlets, 
and  the  Blomfields  fill  Parliament 
with  their  speeches,  in  her  favour; 
rectors  and  curates  vie  with  each 
other  in  giving  utterance  to  the  sen- 
timents of  martyrdom.  But  if  the 
Ministry  seek  to  injure  her,  and  the 
clergy  be  therefore  called  on,  in  the 
most  imperious  manner,  to  exert 
themselves  in  her  protection,  they 
either  do  nothing  effectual,  or  turn 
their  arms  against  her.  In  melan- 
choly proof,  we  need  only  point  to 
•what  took  place  when  the  Catholic 
question  was  carried.  The  Ministry, 
by  the  simple  revelation  of  its  inten- 
tions, dissipated  the  zeal,  and  sus- 
pended the  efforts,  of  the  Clergy,  to 
the  utmost  extent  allowed  by  de- 
cency. While  such  laymen  as  the 
illustrious  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Win- 
chelsea,  and  others,  demonstrated 
that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  all  for  her,  the  bishops,  who 
did  not  join  her  assailants,  contented 
themselves  with  cold,  commonplace 
opposition  speeches,  which  left  their 
sincerity  doubtful.  That  Bishop  of 
London,  who,  when  Lord  Liverpool 
was  the  Premier,  spoke  so  vehe- 
mently and  powerfully  against  the 
measure,  now,  although  he  professed 
to  be  still  its  opponent,  deprecated 
all  effectual  opposition  to  it,  under- 
valued the  evils  it  was  calculated  to 
produce,  and  even  spoke  of  his  debt 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  had  made 
Lim  what  he  was.  If  the  Church  be 
•uffering  vital  injury  from  the  want  of 
reforms  and  improvements,  the  Cler- 
gy can  say  and  do  nothing,  from  the 
fear  of  giving  offence  to  government. 
Where  the  iulluence  of  the  latter 
doe>  not  reach,  matters  are  no  better. 
The  curate  knows,  that  if  he  confine 
himself  to  the  cold  performance  of 
the  duties  prescribed  by  law,  he  is 
safe  witii  hi*  employer;  but  if  he  do 
more,  iie  eiidan_rer<i  both  character 
find  subsistence. 


In  the  third  place,  the  Clcrqr  and 
Laity  are  separated  from,  ami  array- 
ed against,  each  other.  The  Minister 
has  no  interest  in  conciliating,  pr<»«- 
serviiiir,  and  increasing  his  flock  ;  its 
favour  cannot  benefit,  and  its  hosti- 
lity cannot  injure,  him.  He  there- 
fore regards  its  members  as  men 
placed  under  him  by  authority,  ami 
whose  duty  is  to  hear  and  obey  him, 
without  reference  to  his  conduct.  In 
truth,  their  favour  and  affection,  par- 
ticularly if  he  be  a  curate,  are  more 
likely  to  prevent  than  to  assist  his 
promotion.  The  layman  is  estt 
from  his  minister  by  his  want  of  com- 
munication with  him  and  the  dis- 
tance at  which  he  is  kept ;  he  is  dis- 
gusted with  the  manner  in  which  the 
preferments  of  the  Church  are  dis- 
posed of,  and  with  the  world!  y- 
mindedness,  indolence,  and  senility 
of  the  Clergy.  In  every  emergency 
in  which  they  ought  to  act  together 
.for  the  good  of  the  Church,  the  "Laity 
finds  the  Clergy,  to  a  large  extent, 
ranged  with  her  enemies.  They  form, 
in  regard  to  her  interests,  two  se- 
parate and  conflicting  bodies. 

To  give  to  all  this  the  most  com- 
prehensive powers  of  mischief,  al- 
most any  man  may,  so  far  as  concerns 
ability  and  character,  gain  admission 
into  holy  orders.  A  Clergyman  may 
be  destitute  of  religious  feeling;  he 
may  be  grossly  immoral ;  he.  may 
discharge  his  duties  in  the  most  in- 
competent manner,  and  lose  his  flock 
— he  may  do  almost  any  thing,  short 
of  legal  crime,  and  still  he  will  nei- 
ther forfeit  his  living  nor  draw  on 
himself  any  punishment. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  interests- 
of  the  Laity  are  placed  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  Church — the  case  is 
the  same  with  the  interests  of  the 
Clergy — the  Laity  and  Clergy  are 
arrayed  against  each  other — the 
Clergy  are  selected  on  the  very  be<t 
grounds  for  rendering  them  inca- 
pable, and  then  they  are  placed  in 
the  very  best  circumstances  for  ma- 
lting them  impotent  and  negligent — 
all  the  temptations,  stimulants,  and 
restrictions,  are  ranged  on  the  sideof 
wrong— and  the  Church  is  deprived 
of  all  effectual  defence  In  any  thin": 
the  Ministry  may  resolve  on  against 
her. 

There  is  wisdom  in  learning  the 
art  of  war,  or  at  least  of  self-defence, 
from  an  enemy;  let  us  therefore 
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look  amidst  the  Dissenters  to  discover     the  gentry ;  an< 
what  it  is  in  their  system  of  govern- 
ment which  has  rendered  them  so 
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'.  this,  with  tlie  eduCd- 


prosperous. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
tie  State,  as  well  as  to  herself,  for 
the  Church  to  be  mighty  amidst  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  particu- 
larly in  large  places  ;  and  it  is  amidst 
these  classes  that  the  Dissenters  have 
been  the  most  omnipotent  against 
her;  they  have,  in  truth,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  deserted  her.  A  leading 
cause  of  this  is,  they  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  excluded  from  her  places 
of  worship;  the  latter,  in  large  towns, 
are  for  the  wealthy  only,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, they  are  infinitely  too  few  in 
number.  On  surveying  the  congre- 
gation of  one  of  them,  we  are  struck 
with  its  appearance  of  riches  and 
splendour  ;  we  see  almost  every  pew 
occupied  by  elegantly  dressed  peo- 
ple or  their  gaudy  menials ;  more 
minute  inspection  enables  us  to  dis- 
cover a  few  of  the  poor  in  the  aisles 
and  some  obscure  corner,  but  these, 
instead  of  forming  in  the  congrega- 
tion, as  they  ought,  the  great  majo- 
rity, are  little  more  than  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  While  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  are  thus  literally 
prohibited  from  entering  the  church 
by  high  pew  rents  and  the  want  of 
room,  they  are  tempted  to  the  chapel 
by  low  rents  and  free  seats. 

The  large  revenues  possessed  by 
cathedrals  for  their  support,  are  of- 
ten expended  very  uselessly  or  im- 
properly.  If  the  Church  should  an- 
.  BuaJly  employ  a  portion  of  them,  in 
providing   new   places   of   worship 
principally  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  poorer  part  of  the  community,  she 
s  would  reap  from  it  vast  benefit ;  and 
no   earthly  reason  exists  why  she 
should  not  do  so.     This,  we  trust, 
will  not  be  overlooked,  if  any  better 
distribution  of  her  property  be  made. 
Another  leading  cause  is,  that  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  the  places  of  worship, 
are  calculated  for  the  wealthy  only. 
The  dissenting  ministers,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  rise  in  a  considerable  de- 
;  gree  from  the  humbler  classes ;  and  in 
:  so  far  as  they  are  expressly  educated 
••  for  the  sacred  office,  they  are  not 
i  taught  to  exalt  themselves  above  the 
station  they  are  destined  for;  to  this 
their  influence  with  those  classes  is 
,  largely  owing.    The  ministers  of  the 
Church  are  taken  chiefly  from  amidst 


tion  they  receive,  unfits  them  for 
mixing  with  the  poorer  members  of 
their  nocks  as  spiritual  brethren,  and 
performing  the  toil  called  for  by- 
duty.  In  general  they  are  too  much 
gentlemen  to  bestow  any  personal 
notice  on  the  body  of  those  who  are 
placed  under  their  care,  and  tfr  do 
any  thing  beyond  the  performance 
of  divine  service.  To  carry  this  to 
the  greatest  possible  height,  some  of 
the  bishops  decided  not  long  since 
to  refuse  ordination  to  all  who  had 
not  been  a  certain  time  at  the  uni- 
versity. The  effect  of  this  most  im- 
politic regulation  must  be  to  make 
fortune  and  general  unfitness  the 
qualifications.  The  doctrine  is  most 
true,  that  it  is  highly  beneficial  to 
the  Church  for  her  trusts  to  be  filled 
in  a  certain  degree  by  members  of 
the  aristocracy;  but  while  we  ad- 
mit this,  we  must  insist,  that  on  the 
same  grounds  it  is  highly  beneficial 
to  her  for  the  parochial  clergy  to  be 
taken  in  some  measure  from  the 
lowest  of  the  democracy ;  yet  here 
is  a  regulation  which  prohibits  both 
the  lower  and  the  middle  classes 
from  entering  her  priesthood.  While 
the  clergyman  drives  the  body  of  the 
people  from  him,  by  shunning  inter- 
course with,  and  placing  himself 
above  them  ;  the  dissenting  minister 
gains  them,  by  seeking  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  treating  them  as  re- 
ligious friends. 

A  man  cannot  become  a  Protest- 
ant dissenting  minister  if  he  do  not 
possess  the  requisite  ability,  piety, 
and  sanctity  of  life ;  in  consequence 
he  cannot  become  one  if  he  do  not 
possess  the  qualifications  for  gaining 
the  humbler  part  of  the  community. 
The  clergyman,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  obtains  his  office,  often  has 
not  the  necessary  ability,  piety,  and 
sanctity  of  life,  or  the  two  latter,  and 
therefore  he  is  totally  disqualified 
for  winning  the  confidence  and  at- 
tachment of  the  lower  and  middle 
orders ;  he  cannot  go  among  them 
as  a  religious  friend  and  adviser. 

If  the  property  of  the  church  be 
distributed  in  a  better  manner,  we 
earnestly  trust  that  a  portion  of  it 
will  be  employed  in  forming  an  es- 
tablishment for  the  proper  education 
of  the  clergy,  and  bestowal  of  holy 
orders.  This  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  addition  to  the  univerdit»§. 
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s  may  be  seen  almost  daily 
in  \\liicli  young  men  of  low  or  poor 
i  \iiartiun,  Imt  of  considerable  na- 
tural powers,  are  anxious,  from  taste 
and  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  to  take 
ou  them  the  sacred  office ;  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  they  join 
the  Dissenters,  because  they  have  not 
the  means  for  gaining  orders  in  the 
Church.  Such  men  would  make  the 
be>t  of  all  parish  clergymen;  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  in- 
stead of  becoming  the  powerful  ser- 
vants of  the  Church,  they  too  often 
become  her  powerful  enemies.  The 
establishment  we  have  named  ought 
to  give  them,  in  respect  of  education, 
cheap  or  gratuitous  admission  into 
her  ministry,  on  satisfactory  proof  of 
qualification.  While  we  would  make 
the  gaining  of  ordination  as  cheap 
and  easy  as  possible  to  the  most  de- 
serving, we  would  wholly  deny  it  to 
the  undeserving.  The  power  to  grant 
it  ought  to  be  confined  to  this  esta- 
blishment; and  rejecting  the  present 
vague  and  negative  rules  of  bestowal, 
proper  powers  of  oratory,  a  reason- 
able share  of  ability,  positive  purity 
of  life,  industry,  and  religious  cha- 
racter, should  be  insisted  on. 

Each  body  of  the  Dissenters  prac- 
tically forms  a  club  :  amidst  both  the 
Protestants  and  the  Catholics,  the 
members  are  firmly  bound  to  each 
other  and  to  their  faith.  This  unites 
the  laymen  to  the  ministers,  and 
makes  them  enthusiastic  in  favour  of 
their  religion;  it  keeps  the  ministers 
and  laymen  in  friendly  communica- 
tion, and  enables  the  former  to  visit 
the  latter  at  their  homes,  both  to 
preserve  their  attachment,  and  to  use 
them  as  instruments  for  gaining  new 
hearers  and  proselytes.  With  the 
Church, the  case  is  different;  shehas 
hearers,  but  not  members — a  clergy, 
but  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  a  laity.  Those  who  frequent 
her  places  of  worship  never  see  their 
ministers  save  in  the  pulpit,  or  at 
..  tin-  communion  table  ;  they  have  no 
outward,  valid  tie  to  bind  them  to 
her  as  members,  and  they  almost 
peruple  to  say  that  they  belong  to 
h«r  ;  in  every  direct  attack  upon  her 
tliey  stand  aloof,  as  not  being  affect- 
ed by  it  An  inroad  on  the  Metho- 
dists the  Independents,  or  the  Ca- 
r..i!i,--,i-  held  to  be  one  on  the  whole 
body,  lay  and  clerical;  but  one  on 
the  Church  is  held  to  reach. the 


clergy  only.  It  is  idle  to  conceal 
the  fact,  that  the  petitions  which 
were  poured  into  Parliament  agfiinr-t 
the  Catholic  claim-,  sprang  much 
more  from  fear  and  hatred  of  Ca- 
tholicism, than  affection  for  the 
Church  of  England. 

If  those  who  compose  the  congre- 
gations of  the  Church  were  changed 
from  a  kind  of  no-religion  people, 
into  her  regularly  enrolled  members 
—  from  mere  dissenters  from  other 
religions,  into  zealous  champions  of 
their  own  ;  this  would  yield  benefits 
not  only  to  her,  but  also  to  the  State, 
which  transcend  calculation.  And 
what  is  there  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble ?  Nothing.  A  plan  for  forming 
a  Church  society  in  every  parish 
could  be  easily  drawn,  and  render- 
ed highly  successful:  amidst  both 
rich  and  poor,  it  would  find  a  suf- 
ficiency of  supporters.  Let  it  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  primary  reason 
why  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
have  forsaken  the  Church  is,  she  has 
forsaken  them.  This  plan  would 
remove  the  barrier  which  separates 
the  clergyman  from  at  least  the 
humbler  members  of  his  Sock,  and 
make  him  their  regular  visitor  and 
friend.  Saying  nothing  of  other 
matters,  it  would  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  the  physical  comforts  of 
the  poor,  if  in  this  manner  their 
circumstances  were  kept  constantly 
under  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  and 
they  were  brought  into  regular 
contact  and  communion  with  the 
charitable  rich.  Vast  numbers  of 
families  which  now  never  enter  a 
place  of  worship,  and  scarcely  know 
what  religion  means,  might  thus  be 
placed  under  regular  religious  in- 
struction, and  be  as  much  improved 
in  circumstances,  as  in  morals. 

The  Dissenters  are  careful  that 
their  ministers  shall  be  not  only 
duly  qualified,  but  acceptable  to 
their  respective  flocks.  With  some 
of  them  the  laity  appoints  the  minis- 
ter, and  changes  him  at  pleasure  ; 
with  others,  while  it  is  excluded  from 
all  share  in  appointing  him,  its  taste 
is  as  far  as  possible  consulted,  and 
in  addition  he  only  remains  in  the 
same  place  a  year  or  two;  even 
amidst  the  Catholics,  particular  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  feelings  of  the 
laity  in  this  point.  The  Church  ap- 
points her  clergyman  without  the 
most  distant  reference  to  the  feelings 
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of  his  flock,  and  then  if  he  be  in  the 
highest  degree  incapable  and  unpo- 
pular—if he  deprive  her  of  this  flock 
altogether — she  still  keeps  him  for 
life  in  the  benefice.  If  he  be  a 
curate,  he  is  chosen  and  retained 
with  the  same  utter  scorn  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  laity.  This  fact 
is  sufficient  to  make  it  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  she  is  not  wholly  for- 
saken. 

The  Dissenters  act  as  we  have 
stated,  because  they  know  it  to  be  es- 
sential, not  only  for  their  prosperity, 
but  their  existence  ;  and  why  cannot 
the  Church  imitate  them?  In  reply, 
we  will  say,  she  surpasses  them  in 
means.  To  enable  her,  however,  to 
suit  the  pastor  to  his  flock,  the  power 
of  selecting  him  must  pass  wholly 
into  new  hands. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  curate 
system,  in  so  far  as  it  is  one  of  sub- 
stitutes, and  not  of  assistants,  be 
totally  abolished.  The  curates  are 
pitied  because  they  are  poor,  and 
eulogised,  because  they  perform  the 
labour  for  which  others  are  paid; 
but  nevertheless  they  are,  as  a  whole, 
an  incapable  body  of  men.  They 
are  made  incapable  by  the  system, 
and  they  are  employed  for  being  so. 
Civil  sinecures  may  plead  in  their 
defence,  that  they  are  practically  duly 
earned  pensions,  or  that  they  are 
necessary  for  supporting  the  poorer 
part  of  the  nobility;  but  Church  ones 
can  plead  nothing.  The  latter  plun- 
der the  Church,  the  officiating  clergy, 
and  the  laity ;  they  debauch  one  part 
of  the  clergy,  incapacitate  the  other, 
and  bestow  an  enormous  portion  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Church,  which 
ought  to  be  distributed  by  the  hand 
of  charity  amidst  the  poor,  on  men 
who  have  not  the  slightest  claim  to 
it.  It  matters  not  if  the  possessor  of 
two  livings  performs  all  the  duties 
of  one  of  them ;  he  is  still  a  sinecu- 
'  rist  in  respect  of  the  other.  The  fact 
that  almost  any  clergyman,  however 
small  his  interest  may  be,  can  easily 
obtain  the  qualification  for  being  a 
pluralist,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  argue  that  the  existing 
laws  prevent  pluralities  as  far  as  is 
necessary.  Let  no  functionary  of  the 
Church  be  suffered  to  perform  his 
duty  by  deputy;  and  let  emolument 
be  in  both  name  and  reality  attached 
to  the  performance  of  duty.  If  a 
man  be  a  bishop,  dean,  or  canon,  let 
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him  be  distinctly  paid  as  one  j  but 
let  him  not,  because  he  is  one,  be 
the  rector  or  vicar  of  a  parish  in 
which  the  clerical  duties  are  per- 
formed by  another.  If  the  officers 
of  universities,  cathedrals,  &c.  can- 
not be  sufficiently  paid  in  any  other 
way  than  from  the  incomes  of  dis- 
tant livings  in  which  they  never 
officiate,  at  any  rate  do  not  give 
them,  with  the  emoluments, the  power 
of  nominating  the  acting  ministers; 
let  each  living  be  charged  with  a 
specific  annual  sum  for  them,  and  do 
not  suffer  them  to  interfere  with  it 
farther,  but  give  it,  subject  to  this 
encumbrance,  to  the  clergyman  who 
performs  its  duties. 

In  the  second  place,  having  in  so 
far  as  concerns  the  curate  system, 
taken  from  individuals  the  power  of 
appointing  the  acting  clergy,  take  it, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  them  in  those 
cases  in  which  livings  are  private 
property.  Such  livings  are  constant* 
ly  on  sale;  and  it  is  matter  of  bitter 
reproach  to  the  Church,  that  the  right 
to  nominate  the  clergy,  and  of  course 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, are  to  so  large  an  extent  made 
the  objects  of  mercenary,  and  even 
corrupt,  traffic.  If  a  new  distribu- 
tion of  her  property  be  made,  let  a 
few  thousands  per  annum  be  set 
apart  for  the  purchase  of  these  livings 
on  her  behalf. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  the  time  has 
fully  arrived  when,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  parties,  the  power  of  direct  ap- 
pointment, in  respect  of  every  grade 
of  the  clergy,  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  civil  government.  Without  speak- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  the  King 
became  the  head  of  the  Church,  and 
thereby  acquired  a  power  possessed 
by  no  other  sovereign,  and  submitted 
to  by  scarcely  any  other  religious 
body,  we  will  observe,  it  is  as  clear 
in  experience,  as  in  reason,  that  such 
power  ought  never  to  have  been  his. 
While  we  maintain  that,  for  the  weal 
of  the  state,  government  ought  to 
have  authority  to  prevent  influential 
offices,  not  only  in  the  Church,  but 
in  every  religious  body,  from  being 
obtained  by  religious  ministers  of 
dangerous  political  character ;  we 
maintain  also,  that,  for  the  good  of 
the  state,  this  authority  ought  not  to 
extend  farther.  The  civil  ruler  is  an 
infinitely  more  unfit  person  than  a 
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be  intrusted  with  tin-  means  of  ii 
the  Church  as  an  engine  against 
public  institutions  ;  jret  he  must  pos- 
sess such  means,  if  IIP  possess  the 
poorer  to  a]>point  her  clergy. 

We  will  put  the  King  out  of  sLrht, 
for  he  is  only  nominally  concerned  in 
the  matter;  the  question  is  really  not 
one  of  prerogative,  but  of  ministerial 
power  and  patronage.  The  Ministry 
is  in  reality  the  head  of  the  Church. 
Looked  at  in  the  most  favourable 
liijht  possible,  the  case  stands  thus  : 
The  laity  and  clergy  are,  as  such, 
strictly  excluded  from  all  share  in 
electing  the  spiritual  functionaries  of 
the  Church  ;  and  the  selection  is  con- 
fided to  such  men  as  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington,  Lord  Lyndhurst, and  Sir 
RoberlTPeel;  it  is  confided  to  these 
men,  not  in  their  character  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  but  in  that  of 
trading  politicians  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  terms;  they  hold  it  only  be- 
cause they  are  such  politicians.  Could 
any  thing  be  conceived  more  tho- 
roughly at  variance  with  every  prin- 
ciple of  reason  and  right  -  But  this 
is  now  much  too  favourable  a  view 
of  it.  Henceforward  the  Ministry 
will  generally  consist  partly  of  dis- 
senters, and  often  of  men  anxious  to 
injure  the  Church  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dissenters.  Thus  the  selection 
is  confided  to  men  who  will  not  only 
sacrifice  the  weal  of  the  Church  to 
their  private  interests,  but  also  en- 
deavour,on  religious  or  partygrounds, 
to  produce  her  ruin ! 

Can  a  single  reason  be  urged  why 
this  monstrous  state  of  things  should 
continue?  No.  To  be  defensible, 
it  ought  to  be  necessary,  either  for 
restraining  the  Church  from  impro- 
per political  conduct,  or  for  extract- 
ing from  her  the  requisite  portion  of 
public  benefit.  With  regard  to  the 
tirst,  if  she  were  wholly  independent 
of  the  government,  she  would  be  its 
supporter  to  the  utmost  extent  call- 
ed for  by  public  good  ;  the  danger  is, 
that  she  would  be  so  farther :  her  in- 
terests would  be  identified  with  good 
principles  of  every  description.  But 
her  absolute  independence  is  notcall- 
ed  forjand  itwould  be  perfectly  e;i*y 
to  combine  effectual  restraint  on  this 
print,  with  all  tin-  freedom  she  needs 
;n  the  management  (Tf  her  affairs. 
Touching  the  second,  her  bondage  to 
Minister*  disable*  her  in  e* ery  way, 


While  nothing  can  be  pleaded  in  its 
defence,  state  reasons  ot'  every  kiniipirr 
demand  its  termination.    In  defiance  •• 
of  that  sound  principle  which  insists 
on  keeping  the  patronage  ot    V!i  IUH 
ters  at  the  lowest  point,  liere  is  an 
enormous  mass  enjoyed  liymen  witli- 
out  even  a  pretext  to  justify  it.    The 
disposal  of  civil  patronage  i>  in  <_-.•- 
neral  placed  under  sufficient  cheeks; 
the  objects  nni'-t  in  material  poin 
be  selected  on  qualification;  bn 
clesiastical  patronage  knows  no  such 
checks,  and  it  is  always,  nave  in  the 
exception,  disposed  of  in  a  corrupi 
manner.  We  knownot  where  a  greater1 
error  could  be  found  than  this  —  the 
giving  to  any  Ministry  the  power  to 
make  the  clergy  support  it  without 
reference  to  the  character  of  its  mea- 
sures ;  yet  this  power,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  must  be  possessed  by 
any  Ministry  that  may  exist:  whether 
the  Ministry  be  composed  of  the  Wel- 
lington party,  the  Whigs,  or  the  new 
party,  which,  under  the  name  of  Li- 
berals, is  assuming  distinct  and  for- 
midable shape  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  must,  no  matter  what  it  may 
do,  carry  the  clergy  with  it.   The  er- 
ror is  the  greater^because  it  converts 
thatintoamighty  engine  of  evii  which 
might  be  one  of  good.     The  clergy 
of  a  country  like  this,  if  properly  in- 
dependent, would  form  an   invalu- 
able guide  to  the  public  mind,  and  a 
potent  safeguard  against  misconduct 
in  the  executive.     Another  giarantic 
error  we  have   in   this  —  a  national 
church  is  established,  and  then  sfae 
is  placed  under  regulations  tvhich 
cripple  her,  impel  the  population  to 
dissent  from  her,  restrict  her  from 
use,  and  make  her  a  source  of  abuse. 
The  clergy  must  be  party  men  or  they 
cangainuo  patronage;  from  thisthose 
who  oppose  them  in  politics  must 
avoid  them  as  religious  teachers  ;  and 
thus  the  Church  is  perverted  into  an 
instrument  of  dissent  and  Irreligiori.  » 
One  of  the  essentials  in  a  free  counwj 
try  is,  to  keep  the  population,  as  far  • 
as  possible,  independent  of  political 
parties,  and  under  the  guid*nce.'ofu 
proper  leaders;  but  here  isrt»ysidmft 
for  denying  it  the  latter,  andatttrfhm 
ing  it,  as  far  as  possible,  to'gucfc  pa»H 
ties.     Another  of  these  essential*  is, 
to  keep  religion 


politics  ;  but  here  is  a  regulation  fiwf 
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forcing  it  into  their  spirit.  A  third  worst  doctrines  and  actej 
essential  is,  to  keep  from  the  dissen- 
ters all  causes  of  disaffection,  and  to 
make  religion  a  source  of  loyalty  and 
content ;  but  here  is  a  law  for  ran- 
ging the  dissenters  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  government,  and  rendering 
religion  the  parent  of  insubordina- 
tion and  disaffection. 

Whatever  might  be  the  case  when 
the  body  of  the  population  was  at- 
tached to  the  Church,  her  party  sup- 
port at  present  we  fear  weakens,  ra- 
ther than  strengthens,  the  Ministry. 
Because  it  is  connected  with  her,  it 
must  be  opposed  by  the  mighty  mass 
of  dissenters  and  people  of  no  reli- 
gion. To  any  Ministry,  the  effects  of 
its  compulsory  connexion  with  her 
will  be  the  same.  It  would  add  largely 
to  the  strength  of  the  government,  if 
it  could  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  free  from  mere  party 
attachment  and  enmity  to  her.  To 
one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  state 
her  political  favour,  and  to  the  other 
her  political  hostility,  is  now  a  source 
of  infinite  odium  and  feebleness.  The 
Tories  are  hated  by  a  vast  part  of  the 
population,  because  they  are  looked 
on  as  her  party  allies ;  and  the  Whigs 
are  hated  by  another  vast  part,  be- 
cause they  are  regarded  as  her  party 
enemies.  Both  would  gain  greatly 
from  losing  the  character  they  thus 
bear,  and  being  exempted  when  in 
office  from  the  jealousy  and  oppro- 
brium which  the  disposal  of  her  trusts 
must  bring  upon  them.  She  must  be 
rendered  independent  of,  and  impar- 
tial between  them,  to  give  them  this 
gain. 

To  the  empire  it  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  consequence,  that  these 
parties  should  no  longer  be  under- 
stood to  fight  the  battles  of  one  reli- 
gious body  against  another ;  and  that 
everything  should  be  removed  which 
is  calculated  to  make  one  of  them  the 
regular  political  leader  and  confede- 
rate of  the  Catholics  against  the 
Church.  Every  thing  dear  to  it  im- 
periously calls  for  the  extinction  of 
the  causes,  through  which  the  Minis- 
try and  Opposition  involve  the  reli- 
gious bodies  in  political  contention ; 
and  also  for  the  disabling  of  both  from 
making  on  the  Church  farther  inroads. 
Her  independence  would  operate 
powerfully  to  restrain  them  from  in- 
jurious principle  and  conduct;  while 
her  slavery  generates^in  them  the 


her  a  mighty  engine  in  . 

for  assailing  the  public  weai..-mtQ    9fft 

The  Church  has  nothing  to  expect 
from  a  continuance  of  her  sla\'«rxa9f! 
but  certain  ruin.  No  Ministry  c*Hoq 
now  possess  the  power,  if  it  have  the 
wish,  to  manage  her  interests  pi;QKol 
perly;  and  no  Ministry  will  exist  that 
will  have  the  wish  to  do  so,,q$jj$!lo 
must  look  for  the  appointment  of 
deliberate  traitors  to  her  trusts,  hi 
addition  to  the  things  which  have 
operated  so  destructively  againwt  her. 
Because  her  clergy  are  degraded  into 
the  menials  of  the  Ministry,  she  is  in 
essentials  deprived  of  a  laity, — be- 
cause the  Ministry  is  despised,  she  isirft 
overwhelmed  with  unpopularity, — 
because  she  is  a  political  tool,  she  is 
fought  against  as  a  religious  body  by 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Her  laymen 
are  neutral,  or  ranged  with  her  ene- 
mies in  the  schemes  which  are  ad- 
vocated for  despoiling  and  destroy- 
ing her ;  and  her  clergy  can  do  no- 
thing in  her  favour,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, can  be  used  as  instruments  for 
inflicting  any  injury  on  her  that  Mi- 
nisters, hostile  to  her  from  necessity 
or  creed,  may  desire. 

Let  then  the  Church  of  England 
be  taken  from  the  political  arena; 
let  her  funds  no  longer  form  the 
treasury  of  political  corruption ;  and 
her  clergy  and  laity  be  used  no  far- 
ther as  the  political  means  of  her 
destruction.  Let  the  King  remain 
her  head;  but,  instead  of  being  the 
despot  he  is,  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  her  trusts,  make  him  her 
limited  sovereign.  Give  him  his  ne- 
gative— his  power  to  exclude  all  im- 
proper men  from  her  preferments  ; 
but  here  fix  the  limit  of  his  authority. 

Having  taken  the  appointment  of 
the  functionaries  of  the  Church-  fromur 
the  destructive  hands  which  now  hold 
it,  the  next  thing  is,  to  place  it  in  the 
most  fitting  ones.     It  is  very  evident 
that  it  ought  to  be  strictly  confined 
to  such  members  of  the  Church,  cle- 
rical, or  lay,  or  both,  as  would  exer- 
cise the  momentous  trust  in  the  efcp^t-.t 
righteous  manner  for  her  benefit  ou- 
ly.     We  do  not  wish  to  see  the  Imtyhl 
possess  any  large-share  in  the  st4t»i>  > 
tion  of  the  clergy ;  and  j«-,rhap.->  the, 
best  plan  would  be  to  give  it  to  a 
committee  of  management,  compo-  , 
sed  of  a  limited  number  of  prelate 
and  parochial  clergy.     The  Arelibi- 
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shop  of  Canterbury  might,  ex  officio, 
be  the  permanent  head  of  this  com- 
mittee; but  it  would  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter to  change  the  other  members 
triennially.  The  number  of  its  mem- 
bers on  -  li  t  to  be  too  great  for  bias, 
corruption,  and  intimidation;  and 
too  small  for  party  divisions  and 
Mrii'e.  It  might  in  every  important 
vacancy  place  two  or  three  names 
before  the  King  for  his  choice  ;  but 
beyond  this,  his  power  of  selection, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  that  of 
the  Ministry,  ought  not  to  extend. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  see 
laymen  denied  all  share  in  the  choice 
of  their  ministers.  Their  rigid  ex- 
clusion from  all  participation  in  ma- 
naging the  religious  interests  of  the 
Church  has  contributed  most  power- 
fully to  combine  them  with  her  ene- 
mies, and  deprive  her  of  a  laity;  to 
admit  them  into  such  management 
to  the  farthest  point  allowed  by  pru- 
dence, would  have  the  best  effects 
in  giving  them  a  deep  personal  in- 
terest in  her  welfare,  uniting  them 
with  the  clergy,  and  causing  her  to 
flourish.  Those  churches  m  which 
the  parishioners  select  the  afternoon 
lecturer,  are  filled  to  overflow  in  the 
afternoon,  if  they  be  almost  deserted 
in  the  morning;  and  this  fact  is  suf- 
ficient to  establish  what  we  have 
asserted.  Whenever  a  living,  or  at 
least  one  in  a  populous  parish,  should 
become  vacant,  the  committee  might 
name  two  or  three  clergymen  to  per- 
form the  duty  for  a  limited  time,  and 
then  leave  the  election  of  one  of  them 
to  the  church  society,  of  which  we 
have  spoken. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  see  an  equalization  of  income 
amidst  the  Clergy,  and  we  will  now 
state  our  reasons.  We  dissent  so  far 
from  the  wish  which  was  not  long 
since  expressed  in  Parliament  for 
rendering  the  bishops  incapable  of 
translation,  that  we  are  anxious  to 
aee  the  principle  of  translation  much 
more  extensively  acted  on  than  it  is. 
To  take  from  the  bishops  the  hope 
of  farther  preferment,  is  to  destroy 
a  potent  stimulant  to  good,  for  the 
«ake  of  removing  a  temptation  to 
evil.  The  fault  is  not  in  translation, 
but  in  the  power  that  now  governs 
it ;  a  bishop  can  only  look  tor  it  to 
•friends,  sacrifice  of  duly,  sycophancy, 
betrayal  of  trust,  or  any  thing  rather 
.;  but  let  him  gain  it 


through  desert  alone,  and  it  will 
form  a  source  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit. Having  placed  church  appoint- 
ments in  proper  hand*,  \vr  wish  some 
of  the  sees  to  continue  much  poorer 
than  others,  both  as  a  means  of  sti- 
mulating their  possessors  to  exer- 
tion, and  of  bringing  them  all  fre- 
quently under  new  inspection  and 
management. 

On  the  same  grounds  we  wish  for 
considerable  inequality  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  yearly  value  of  parish 
livings.  At  present,  the  parish  cler- 
gyman is  destitute  of  all  incentives 
to  proper  exertions ;  if  he  be  a  star- 
ving curate,  without  fortune  and 
friends,  he  can  scarcely  hope  that 
any  display  of  ability  and  merit  will 
enable  him  to  better  his  condition ; 
if  he  possess  the  living,  be,  in  gene- 
ral, has  nothing  more  to  expect  from 
the  Church,  whatever  his  services 
and  qualifications  may  be.  This  state 
of  things  is  not  more  disgraceful  to 
the  Church  than  to  the  country.  If 
preferment  consist  primarily  in  rank 
of  office,  it  cannot,  under  the  best 
management,  benefit,  in  any  material 
degree,  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy ; 
we  are,  therefore,  desirous  for  it  to 
consist  likewise,  to  a  great  extent,  iu 
advance  of  income  only. 

To  turn  this  inequality  of  revenue, 
in  both  sees  and  livings,  to  account, 
let  every  clergyman,  without  refer- 
ence to  birth  and  fortune,  have  one 
of  the  small  livings  only,  when  he 
commences  his  clerical  life;  and  let 
all  be  assured  that  promotion  must 
depend  solely  on  ability  and  con- 
duct— not  on  eloquence  alone,  but 
also  on  visiting  the  sick,  relieving  the 
distressed,  preserving  and  increa-ini,' 
the  lay-members  of  the  Church,  &c., 
&c.  When  a  bishop,  or  the  holder  of 
a  rich  living,  dies,  let  his  successor 
be  taken  from  the  oldest,  in  point  of 
service,  of  the  ministers  who  are 
the  most  worthy  to  succeed  him; 
and  fill  every  vacancy  on  the  same 
principle.  Through  this  a  single 
death  will  produce  a  considerable 
number  of  promotions,  and  every 
clergyman  will  have  the  reward  of 
exertion  sufficiently  within  his  rearh. 
\Ve  need  not  dilate  en  the  ini»hty 
effect  it  would  have  in  improving  the 
clergy.  It  would  continually  chanire 
the  parish  ministers,  and  this  alone 
would  have  excellent  fruits  amidst 
the  laity. 
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The  feelings  which  make  us  an- 
xious to  see  the  clergy  exalted  and 
Awarded  according  to  desert,  lead 
us  to  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
degraded  and  punished  for  demerit. 
If  one  of  them  make  himself  obnox- 
ious to  his  flock  and  banish  it  from 
the  church,  ought  he  to  be  suffered 
to  retain  his  trust  for  life  ?  No  one 
will  reply  in  the  affirmative.  If  the 
fault  He  not  with  him,  the  weal  of 
the  Church  requires  at  least  his  re- 
moval :  and  if  it  do,  he  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  his  misconduct, 
to  be  expelled  from  the  ministry,  or 
sent  to  one  of  the  smallest  livings. 
If  a  clergyman  be  licentious  and  pro- 
fligate— be  a  gamester,  a  duellist,  &c., 
is  it  proper  that  he  should  retain  the 
sacred  office,  even  without  admoni- 
tion? The  committee  should  be  em- 
powered to  take  cognisance  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
visit  all  grave  cases  with  expulsion. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  functionaries,  in  point  of  rank, 
between  the  bishop  and  the  parish 
clergyman,  but  we  assert  that  all 
such  ought  to  be  made  as  industrious 
and  useful  as  either.  Suppose  that 
abishophad  even  two  assistants  given 
him,  selected,  in  a  large  degree,  on 
account  of  their  eloquence ;  and  that, 
while  one  of  the  three,  in  rotation, 
remained  at  home  to  discharge  his 
duties  there,  the  other  two  went, 
separately,  from  parish  to  parish, 
through  his  diocese,  to  remain  a  few 
days  in  each  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  in  it,  visiting  the  pa- 
rishioners, examining  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  &c.,  it  would  yield  vast 
advantage,  particularly  in  giving  to 
the  Church  what  she  so  greatly  needs 
—a  real  Laity. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a 
parish  clergyman  should  resign  his 
trust  when  he  is  incapacitated  by  in- 
firmity  or  age  for  performing  his  du- 
ties efficiently  ;  and  in  consequence, 
if  a  better  distribution  of  Church 
property  be  made,  it  ought  to  supply 
a  provision  for  him  on  his  retire- 
ment. 

The  Church  at  present  has  no  ge- 
neral government;  she  is,  in  essen- 
tials, without  a  head  and  without 
rulers.  Saving  imbecile  resistance 
to  the  attacks  of  her  enemies,  the 
Ministry  pays  no  regard  to  her  col- 
lective interests,  and  the  Clergy 
pay  as  little.  Is  she  sinking,  sh« 


may  sink — is  she  ruined  by  neglect 
in  one  quarter  and  misconduct  in 
another,  she  may  be  ruined  j  there 
is  no  one  to  stretch  forth  the  arm  to 
raise  and  to  save.  In  this  diocese  the 
bishop  is  destroying  her  by  indolence 
and  inattention,  in  that  he  is  doing  it 
by  the  scandalous  sacrifice  of  hia 
duty  to  vicious  politics;  but  he  is 
despotic  in  the  matter,  and  there  is 
no  remedy.  In  one  parish  the  cler- 
gyman is  depriving  her  of  a  laity  by 
incapacity,  and  in  another  by  gross 
immorality  and  negligence ;  but  he 
has  no  master,  and  the  state  of  things 
cannot  be  changed.  Here  she  is 
nearly  banished  from  a  populous  town 
by  the  want  of  places  of  worship,  and 
there  she  is  wellnigh  expelled  from 
a  county  by  impotent  curates  and  the 
lack  of  resident  clergymen ;  but  there 
is  no  one  to  take  cognisance  of  it  and 
apply  correctives.  As  a  whole,  she 
is  totally  destitute,  in  both  name  and 
reality,  of  a  government  to  watch 
over  and  promote  her  interests, 

This  must  necessarily  be  just  as 
destructive  to  her  as  it  would  be  to 
any  civil  body.  As  a  remedy,  many 
people  advise  the  restoring  of  the 
Convocation ;  but  to  this  we  who 
write,  always  have  been,  and  still 
are,  decidedly  opposed ;  we  have 
only  to  look  at  convocation-history, 
the  divided  state  of  the  Clergy,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  community,  to  be 
convinced  that  it  would  carry  the 
ruin  of  the  Church  to  completion. 
But  while  we  are  adverse  to  the 
forming  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Parlia- 
ment, we  are  anxious  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  efficient  Church-govern- 
ment. We  therefore  propose  that  the 
Committee  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken should  be  invested  with  suffi- 
cient powers  to  form  the  latter.  Let 
it  regularly  enquire  into  the  state  of 
every  diocese  and  parish  in  the 
country ;  wherever  it  may  find  the 
Church  feeble  or  declining", let  it  ex- 
amine the  causes,  and  build  churches, 
change  the  ministers,  or  apply  any 
other  proper  remedies.  Place  the 
conduct  of  the  prelates,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  parochial  clergy,  under  its 
cognisance.  The  perfection  of  civil 
government  consists  in  subjecting  the 
conduct  of  all  functionaries,  without 
excepting  the  highest,  to  jealous  in- 
spection and  control ;  and  that  which 
is  necessary  touching  a  minister  of 
state  or  a  king,  cannot  be  unnece*- 
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nary  touching  a  bishop  or  an  arch- 
bishop. 

in  all  this,  we  are  advocating  no- 
thing that  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
uncertain  experiment.  Every  thing 
we  recommend  has  been  abundant  ly 
tried  with  triumphant  success,  not 
only  amidst  the  dissenters,  but  in 
every  department  of  civil  life;  we 
Rsk  only  for  that  which  is  found  to 
he.  essential  in  every  body,  religious 
or  civil,  save  the  Church  of  England. 
If  it  were  carried  into  effect,  it  would 
produce  no  sacrifice  of  property,  no 
disorder,  and  no  angry  feelings.  It 
would  give  the  utmost  satisfaction  to 
the  great  body  of  the  laity.  We  will 
add,  we  are  advising  no  encroach- 
ments on  the  dissenters;  we  wish 
every  thing  to  be  done  in  the  spirit 
ot  peace  towards  them.  They  have 
benefited  the  morals  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  to  an  incalculable 
extent,  but  the  field  here  now  is  in- 
finitely too  wide  for  them  to  occupy. 
In  large  places,  the  mass  of  these 
classes,  particularly  of  the  lower 
ones,  are  literally  sheep  without  a 
shepherd;  they  are  excluded  alike 
from  the,  church  and  the  chapel ;  they 
have  neither  a  clergyman  nor  a  dis- 
senting minister  to  instruct  them ; 
and  the  Church  might  labour  amidst 
them  almost  without  a  rival.  She 
can  have  places  of  worship,  and  cler- 
gymen, as  well  calculated  to  gain 
them  as  those  of  the  dissenters.  If 
her  present  ministers  be  disqualified 
for  it  in  many  respects,  it  is  her  spe- 
cial duty  to  educate  a  certain  number 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing them  to  labour  amidst  the  hum- 
bler part  of  society  in  large  places. 
She  has  abundant  means  for  surpass- 
in?  the  dissenters  in  every  thing. 

Nevertheless,  we  see  little  to  en- 
courage hope.  If  we  look  at  the  Mi- 
nistry, it  is  suspected,  despised,  in- 
capable, and  powerless ;  it  can  do 
nothing.  If  we  look  at  the  Prelates, 
they  are  grovelling  at  the  feet  of  Mi- 
nisters;  nothing  can  they  say  or  do 
which  might  give  offence  to  their  pa- 
trons and  masters.  Yet  there  are  men 
among  them,  who  ought  to  be  found 
combating,  with  apostolic  ardour 
and  independence,  tor  the  cause  of 
the  Church  and  the  Laity.  There  is 
a  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  has  i  i>en 
from  the  luwest  class  of  the  rleriry, 
and  who  was  exalted. to  his  present 
dignity — honoured  for  it  be  the  me- 


mory of  the  good  Lord  Liverpool! — 
for  his  merits.  He  has  the  talent  and 
experience,  and  we  miuht  ask  iimi, 
whether  he  could  discharge  his  debt 
of  gratitude  to  his  deceased  hme- 
factor  in  a  better  way,  than  by  eft. 
deavouring  to  give  an  efficient  cler- 
gy, and  prosperity,  to  the  Church  of 
England.  It  we  look  at  the  \Vhign, 
they  have  justly  covered  them 
with  the  jealousy  and  hostility  of  the 
Church  ;  they,  moreover,  can  re giird 
nothing  but  theory  and  party  inte- 
rests. 

In  our  despair,  may  we  turn  to  the 
King.  When  we  remember,  that 
through  his  family  the  Church  ot 
England  has  already  once  been  saved 
— that  to  her  it  owes  a  debt  of  incal- 
culable magnitude — that  their  inte- 
rests are  inseparable — and  that  the 
warmest  affection  has  hitherto  sub- 
sisted between  them,  is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  she  may  be  saved  through 
it  a  second  time?  In  the  exercise  <•: 
that  liberty  given  us  by  the  inesti- 
mable constitution  under  which  we 
live,  we  will  say,  that  the  unhappy 
occurrences  of  the  last  reign  »i\e 
her  peculiar  claims  on  the  present 
one ;  and  that  these  claims  reach  his 
Majesty  personally.  The  time  has 
fully  arrived  for  ascertaining  how  far 
the  monarchy  has  been  benefited  by 
the  wretched  policy  of  humbling  her; 
and  whether,  if  she  fall,  it  can  be 
preserved.  \Vhat  we  have  recom- 
mended is  admirably  calculated  for 
gracing  a  new  reign;  it  ought,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  to  ema- 
nate from  the  crown,  and  it  would 
be  most  beneficial  in  every  respect 
for  it  to  do  so.  We  will  therefore 
venture  to  trust  that  his  Majesty  will 
propose  a  commission  for  enquiring 
how  far  the  government  of  the  Church 
is  capable  of  improvement,  and  mag- 
nanimously offer  to  make  any  sur- 
render on  his  part  which  such  im- 
provement may  call  for.  He  could 
not  confer  a  more  signal  beneiit  on 
his  people.  Let  him  not  be  mi-led 
touching  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice 
we  have  placed  before  him.  lie  is 
the  head  of  the  Navy;  but  are  its 
commissions  and  appointments  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Premier  and  Lord 
Chancellor?  or  are  its  general  iute- 
rests  left  without  guardians  ?  >o.  A 
body  of  men  is  formed  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  its  of: 
managing  its  other  affairs,  and  watch- 
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in?  over  its  weal.  These  men  act  in 
his  name;  but, under  proper  restric- 
tions, they  expend  money,  appoint 
to  trusts,  change  or  expel  function- 
aries, make  regulations,  &c.  at  their 
discretion;  they  are  really  the  heads 
of  the  Navy.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  the  other  departments  of  go- 
vernment. There  is  little  practical 
difference,  and  none  that  militates 
against  the  just  rights  and  interests 
of  the  crown,  between  this  and  what 
we  have  recommended  touching  a 
committee  for  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  Church.  Can  any  reason  be 
assigned  why  the  interests  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  managed  by  a 
board,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  Navy  are  ?  No ;  not  even  on 
the  score  of  prerogative.  The  King 
would  really  lose  nothing  by  the 
change;  he  would  merely  transfer 
certain  duties  from  one  body  of  ser- 
vants to  another,  and  the  loss  of  pa- 
tronage to  his  Ministers  would,  on 
the  whole,  be  a  gain  to  them. 

If  any  thing  be  attempted,  we  de- 
voutly trust  that  it  will  be  kept  free 
from  the  spirit  of  party.  If  the  Whigs 
intend  to  take  up  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  we  appeal  to  such  men  as 
Ear]  Grey,  whether  she  has  not  al- 
ready suffered  sufficiently  from  be- 
ing dragged  into  the  filth  and  ini- 
quity of  party  strife ;  and  whether 
they  can  reap  any  benefit  from  mu- 
tilating her  farther,  and  heaping  on 
her  still  more  unpopularity.  We  ap- 
peal to  Mr  Brougham  with  less  con- 
fidence, but  even  he  cannot  be  in- 
accessible to  reason.  If  we  have  on 
various  occasions  spoken  of  him  with 
asperity,  his  public  conduct  has  been 
the  sole  cause.  He  has  fought  his 
battles  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of 
civilized  warfare  ;  because  he  has 
been  unable  to  crush  his  opponents 
in  any  other  manner,  he  has  sought 
to  crush  the  State;  unable  to  reach 
office  through  the  carnage  of  foes, 
he  has  laboured  to  do  it  through  the 
demolition  of  public  institutions  and 
the  destruction  of  the  foundations  of 
society ;  he  voluntarily  made  the 
Aristocracy  and  the  Church,  the  re- 
lations between  superior  and  infe- 
rior, and  the  property  and  bread  of 
the  community,  obstacles  in  his  way; 
and  then,  because  he  has  found  them 
so,  he  has  employed  his  artillery 
against  them.  A  man  who  acts  in 


this  manner,  will  always,  we  trust, 
find  us  amidst  his  opponents.rjtBafr 
if  Mr  Brougham  will  shake  off  tiiat 
detestable  spirit  of  party  which  hi- 
therto has  had  such  unexampled  in* 
fluence  over  him ;  and  will,  now  that 
he  has  ample  opportunity  for  doing 
so,  seek  to  win  office  by  honestly 
employing  his  magnificent  powers 
for  the  good  of  the  empire ;  even  our 
pen  shall  not  be  tardy  in  rendering 
him  assistance.  To  the  Whigs  as  a 
whole  we  say,  Consult  the  prelates, 
prove  that  the  benefit  of  the  Church 
is  your  real  object,  and  act  through- 
out in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  pa- 
triotism, or  meddle  no  more  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Church.  Her  farther 
weakness  will  operate  as  fatally 
against  you  as  against  your  oppo- 
nents ;  and  your  renewed  attacks  on 
her  will  at  once  throw  you  back  in- 
to the  insignificance  and  scorn  from 
which  you  are  emerging. 

But  perhaps  the  perversion  of  all 
attempts  to  save  the  Church,  by  ne- 
cessary reform,  into  matter  of  party 
strife,  is  the  most  to  be  feared  from 
that  party  which  professes  to  consist 
of  her  exclusive  champions.  We  can- 
not forget  that  thisparty,  inlateyears, 
has  done  her  infinitely  more  injury 
than  the  worst  of  her  open  enemies; 
on  every  occasion  when  she  has  real- 
ly needed  support,  it  has  deprived 
her  of  it,  by  dividing  her  friends 
against  each  other.  It  fought  against 
her  extension  in  Ireland,  by  means  of 
Bible,  School,  and  Reformation  So- 
cieties ;  it  opposed  the  Brunswick 
Clubs ;  it  apologised  for  the  apostacy 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
R.  Peel ;  it  regularly  exasperates  the 
Dissenters  to  the  utmost  by  wretch- 
ed scurrility ;  and  it  as  regularly  fo- 
ments the  unhappy  division  which 
rages  in  the  Church,  by  casting  the 
same  scurrility  on  what  it  calls  the 
evangelical  part  of  her  members. 
On  every  emergency  this  party  is 
found  on  the  side  of  her  most  bitter 
foes,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
it  uses  more  certain  and  destructive 
weapons — that  it  makes  the  Church 
herself  their  ally.  If  it,  as  is  but  too 
certain,  make  such  attempts  as  we 
have  named,  a  reason  for  blowing 
the  trumpet  of  discord,  we  trust  the 
remembrance  of  the  deadly  mischief 
it  has  so  often  produced,  will  cause 
it  to  be  disregarded. 
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THE  DEMONIAC  :  A  POEM  IN  SEVEN  CHAPTERS.  '  hVaol  »H 

BY  THOMAS  AIRD. 

«iH  " 

CHAPTER  L 

MIRIAM'S  INTERVIEW  WITH  CHRIST. 

i. 

IN  the  green  month  of  /it',  afar,  beneath  a  palm-tree  sate, 
In  the  wide  plain  of  Jericho,  a  mother  desolate. 
Her  lipa  were  cover'd  with  her  robe,  and  on  her  head  Bhe  cast 
The  dust  of  earth.     And  over  her  the  hours  unheeded  pawj'd. 
Forth  from  the  neighbouring  trees  came  Christ,  and  stood  at  Miriam's  feet} 
His  face  with  peace  and  ardour  blent,  unutterably  sweet. 

n. 

She  raised  her  head,  she  saw  him,  knelt,  clasp' d  his  knees  fervently  :— 
'  •  Help  me,  great  Man  of  Nazareth  !  give  back  my  eon  to  me  I 
Take  pity  on  a  mother's  loins,  broken  with  weary  pain  ! 
Over  the  cloudy  hills  I  go — I  seek  him  still  in  vain ! 
Hope's  but  the  liar  and  the  lie  :  sleep  flees  from  me  :  for  food, 
Thy  handmaid  oft  is  fain  to  pick  harsh  berries  from  the  wood : 

in. 

"  My  heart  breaks :  Tell  me,  where  is  he  ?" — "  Daughter  of  Judah,  how 
Should  I  thy  son  know  ?" — "  I  have  seen  thy  might — a  prophet  thou  ! 
And  I  have  heard  thee  speak  great  things,  like  arrows  dipp'd  in  gall, 
Shot  from  a  bow,  against  the  proud  ;  have  seen  before  them  fall 
The  brows  of  haughty  men :  But  aye,  like  honey-drops,  distil 
Thy  words,  the  spirits  of  the  grieved  with  healing  balm  to  fill. 

IV. 

*  Tell  me,  where  is  my  Herman  wild  ?  At  first,  I  staid  at  home, 

Till  it  was  cruel  so  to  rest,  whilst  he  was  forced  to  roam. 

At  morn  I  look'd  for  him,  from  noon  on  to  the  twilight  dim ; 

And  when  in  the  uncertain  light  the  evening  shadows  swim, 

I  shaped  him  thence  :  He  came  not — God  from  love  has  cast  him  forth ; 

But  he  is  dear  to  me,  and  I  will  hunt  him  o'er  the  earth. 

v. 

"  Hear  me,  thou  Man  of  Nazareth !  O  !  then  thy  handmaid  bless ! 
Pride  dares  not  in  thy  presence  live  :  the  tale  of  my  distress 
I  hide  not  from  thee.     God  had  given,  to  glad  my  widowhood, 
Two  children  fair  exceedingly,  but  not  more  fair  than  good. 
Peace  to  my  Judith  in  the  grave  !  She  died  in  her  young  days  : 
God  took  her  to  himself :  and  I  bless'd  the  Almighty's  ways. 

*n. 

*'  And  Herman  yet  was  left  to  me,  my  hope  !  my  more  than  joy ! 
Hrijrlit  as  a  mother's  restless  heart  would  fashion  forth  her  boy ! 
With  power,  like  an  anointed  child's,  with  glory  his  brow  was  clad  ; 
His  cheek  with  virgin  health  :  How  bloom'd  the  beauty  of  his  head  ! 
His  young  eye  was  as  when  the  sun  shines  in  an  eagle's  eye; 
A  life  within  a  life  was  there,  burnished,  and  bold,  and  shy^ 

vir. 

«  And  scarce  the  silky  blossom  of  his  yellow  beard  was  seen, 
When  he  the  ancient  forests  traced  with  slings  and  arrows  keen : 
Heroic  daring  from  each  limb  breathed :  as  the  posting  winds 
Fleet,  o'er  the  hills  BO  high  and  bright  he  chasecf  the  dappled  hinds. 
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Then  With  the  men  of  Napthali,  a  lion-hunter  bold, 

He  toss'd  his  golden  head  afar  on  their  snowy  mountains  cold. 

VIII. 

"  His  boyhood  with  just  joys  enlarged,  no  guilt  had  spoilt,  no  fear; 
Nor  painted  women  lured  his  youth, — hence  was  his  spirit  clear. 
And  I  had  taught  him  the  great  acts  of  old  embattled  kings, 
Champions,  and  sainted  sages,  priests,  judges,  all  mighty  things, 
Till,  from  deep  thought,  his  eye  was  like  a  prophet's  burden'd  eye  : 
And  he  was  now  a  man  indeed,  built  for  a  purpose  high. 

IX. 

"  God  of  my  fathers  !  if  my  hopes  in  him  presumptuous  were, 
From  him  to  me  the  punishment,  temper' d  with  love,  transfer ! 
Help  us,  thou  Man  of  God !  Perhaps  by  hopeless  passions  bound 
AndTender'd  weak,  the  mastery  a  demon  o'er  him  found : 
Reason  and  duty  all,  all  life,  his  being  all  became 
Subservience  to  the  wild  strange  law  that  overbears  his  frame. 

x. 

"  Dark  as  the  blue  piled  thunderlofts  then  grew  his  forehead  high  ; 
And  gleam'd  like  their  vein'd  lightnings,  rash  and  passionate,  his  eye ; 
For  he  was  sorely  vex'd  and  fierce.     Anon,  in  gentle  fits, 
Like  idle  hermit  looking  at  the  clouds,  all  day  he  gits. 
At  length  he  fled  far  from  my  care ;  he  felt  his  life  disgraced : 
Pride  took  him  to  the  wilderness — shame  keeps,  him  in  the  waste. 

XI. 

"  Strong  as  the  eagle's  wings  of  quest,  on  aimless  errands  runs 

The  beauteous  savage  of  my  love ;  but  still  his  mother  shuns. 

Along  the  dizzy  hills  that  reel  up  in  the  cloudy  rack, 

O'er  tumbling  chasms,  by  desert  wells,  he  speeds  his  boundless  track; 

And  in  the  dead  hours  of  the  night,  when  happier  children  lie 

In  slumber  seal'd,  he  journeys  far  the  flowing  rivers  by. 

XII. 

"  And  oft  he  haunts  the  sepulchres,  where  the  thin  shoals  of  ghosts 
Flit  shivering  from  Death's  chilling  dews :  to  their  unbodied  hosts, 
That  churm  through  night  their  feeble  plaint,  he  yells  :  At  the  red  morn 
Meets' the  great  armies  of  the  winds,  high  o'er  the  mountains  borne, 
Leaping  against  their  viewless  rage,  tossing  his  arms  on  high, 
And  hanging  balanced  o'er  sheer  steeps  against  the  morning  sky. 

XIII. 

"  His  food  from  honey  of  the  rocks  and  old  cleft  trees  is  drawn, 
From  wild-fowl  caught  in  weedy  pools  by  the  raw  light  of  dawn, 
From  berries,  all  spontaneous  fruits.     In  winter,  in  the  caves 
Of  hills  he  sleeps  :  the  summer  tree  above  his  slumber  waves  : 
Nature's  wild  commoner,  my  child  !  On  the  blear  autumn  eves, 
When  small  birds  shriek  adown  the  wind,  he  lies  among  the  leaves. 

XIV. 

"  By  day  the  sun,  the  frost  by  night,  weariness,  want,  and  pain, 

Sorely  his  young  eyes  must  have  spoilt ;  and  dried  his  wasted  brain. 

Gone  are  his  youth's  fine  hopes :  And  mine,  what  are  they?  My  poor  child, 

Sweet  Patience  for  thy  minister,  go  with  thee  to  the  wild! 

What  shall  thou  do  when  sickness  comes  ?  How  much  it  grieveth  me, 

That  from  thy  mother's  love  thou  shouldst,  as  from  an  enemy,  flee! 

' 
xv. 

"  For  him  these  chasten'd  bones  of  mine  have  stood  the  winter's  shock, 
I've  crept  to  reach  him  as  he  sate  on  the  bald  top  of  the  rock  ,• 
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lint  the  coy  IL'htniii::  of  his  eye  sleeps  not :  My  art  is  vain  : 

Swift  as  a  roe-buck  nc  is  gone;  and  I  must  weep  again. 

XVI. 

"  Charmers,  exorcists  of  old  skill,  wizards  that  muttering  go, 

All  that  deal  subtly,  I  have  tried:  I  add  but  sin  to  woe. 

The  Lxpiation-feast  I've  kept.     I've  pray'd  by  many  a  tomb 

Of  prophets,  fervid  men  of  old,  that  God  would  change  his  doom  ;— 

All's  vain  !  No,  no,  it  shall  not  be ;  for  I  will  track  the  earth, 

Reach — hold  him  with  strong  bands  of  love — and  drive  the  demon  forth  .'" 

xvir. 

A  cry  rung  in  the  distant  woods :  And  Miriam  rose  and  ran ; 
But  turn'd,  came  back,  knelt,  kiss'd  the  robe  of  that  mild  holy  Man, — 
For  anxious  hope  is  dutiful.     With  beating  heart  again 
She  tnrn'd  away,  ere  Jesus  spake,  and  sought  the  woody  plain  : 
And  through  the  rustling  alleys,  through  the  wild  glades,  one  by  one, 
She  wander'd  half  the  summer  day,  but  could  not  see  her  son. 

CHAPTER  II. 

MIRIAM'S  INTERVIEW  WITH  TIER  SON,  HERMAN  THE  DEMONIAC. 

i. 

ON  Jordan's  banks,  beneath  a  tree,  then  Miriam  sate  and  wept. 
She  heard  a  groan  :  A  man  from  out  the  shrubs  before  her  crept : 
And,  like  the  Serpent  damn'd  of  God — as  if  to  crush  the  worm 
Of  hunger  that  within  him  gnaw'd,  and  ground  his  writhing  form- 
He  trail'd  his  belly  in  the  dust :  his  eye,  that  keenly  burn'd 
With  famine's  purging  fire,  to  her — his  mother — was  upturn'd. 

ii. 

"  Bread  !  bread  !  Oh  bread!"  feebly  he  cried.  Her  little  store  she  took, 
Stoop'd,  gave  it  to  his  trembling  clutch ;  brought  water  from  the  brook 
In  hollow  leaves;  stood,  gazed  on  him  with  patience  strange;  then  she 
Sate,  ireiitly  drew  his  yellow  head,  and  laid  it  on  her  knee: 
With  kiss  long  as  an  exile's  kiss,  she  clung  unto  him  there ; 
Bedew'd  his  cheek  with  silent  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair. 

in. 

He  slept,  like  an  o'erwearied  babe.     She  held  her  sobbing  breast, 
To  stir  him  not ;  and  hid  his  eyes,  that  ha  might  longer  rest ; 
Arranged  bis  far-descending  locks,  dishonour'd  with  the  duet 
And  Ion?  and  calmly  did  he  sleep  beneath  her  sacred  trust 
At  length  he  started  with  a  groan,  he  knelt  upon  his  knee : — 
"  Thou  mother  !  why  hast  thou  not  sought  Jesus  the  Christ  for  me  ? 

IV. 

"  Ha !  this  is  harsh  :  O  !  pardon  me !  I  know  thy  love,  well  tried, 
Has  me  by  the  tall  forests  sought,  and  by  the  pastures  wide, 
Rocks,  and  dim  sepulchres:  dear  one  !  O!  think  me  not  unkind  ; 
The  fiend  has  kept  me  from  you  so,  wild  as  the  wintry  wind  : 
He  takes  me  far,  he  bring*  me  near  :  athwart  your  path  I  fleet; 
But  uewr  in  the  green  or  dry  wilderness  you  must  meet. 

4Mfe  **k 

V. 

"  Blest  are  the  dead  !  What  though  their  face  no  more  beholds  the  sun, 
Though  till'd  with  barren  ashes  lie  the  breast  of  each  loved  ene, 
With  dustjMMtes  confused  and  dull  the  jewel  of  the  eye; 
Yet  are*lHpr  gone,  and  are  at  rest :  how  peacefully  they  lie ! 
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Whilst  I— would  I  were  dead,  smit  through  \vith  blue  plag'ues,  each  sore  ill, 
And  not  a  wretched  vessel  fill'd  with  an  infernal  will ! 

VI. 

"  I  am  thy  quarry  of  the  wild !  my  faithful  huntress  thou ! 

And  thinkst  thou  not  thy  toils  for  me  my  spirit  down  must  bow  ? 

The  fiend  will  come  again ;  leave  me  ere  I  leave  thee  :     Away ! 

Spend  not  thy  sweet  limbs ;  so  shall  I  less  truly  be  thy  prey." — 

"  Speak  not  to  me ;  I  will  not  go :  thinkst  thou  thy  youth's  first  prime 

Was  half  so  dear  to  me  as  thou,  now  old  before  thy  time  ? 

vn. 

"  But  come  with  me  :  fear  not ;  'tis  past :  we'll  hear  soft  waters  flow ; 
The  stock-dove  in  the  twilight  woods  shall  soothe  us  as  we  go, 
Which  aye  so  well  thou  lovedst  to  hear ;  the  stars,  that  softly  burn 
O'er  the  green  pasture-hills,  shall  light  our  homeward  glad  return ; 
And  then  the  holy  moon  will  rise,  and  lead  us  all  the  way, 
And  the  very  God  of  peace  and  love  will  guard  our  home  for  aye !" 

VIII. 

"  Ha !  this  is  vain :  why  art  thou  here  ?  haste,  there  is  but  one  hope  : 

The  Man  of  Nazareth  alone  can  with  the  demon  cope : 

Man  ?  Nay — the  Son  of  God ;  for  oft  have  1,  in  midnight  hours, 

Heard  in  Engaddi's  howling  caves  whisperings  of  the  Dark  Powers 

Speak  of  Messiah,  and  declare  Jesus  the  same  to  be  : 

And,  from  some  great  event  at  hand,  this  pause  is  given  to  me." 

IX* 

"  To-day — O  !  had  I  him  constrain'd !  With  my  own  thoughts  oppress'd, 

Even  I  can  see  him  more  than  man :  From  house  to  house  distress'd 

He  breathes  his  noiseless  peace :  by  shores  of  lakes,  on  the  dim  hills, 

He  teaches  men  :  the  lazar-house  his  beaming  presence  stills : 

A  new  spirit  whispers  through  the  woods  of  him  to  me  at  eve : 

All  nature  seems  with  conscious  hopes  of  some  great  change  to  heave." 

x. 

"  Lord  God!  the  fiend!  hark!"  Herman  cried.   "  He  left  me  here  at  noon, 
Hungry  and  sick  among  the  brakes ;  and  comes  he  then  so  soon  ?" 
Up  from  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  came  a  dull  booming  sound : 
The  leaves  shook  .on  the  trees:  thin  winds  went  wailing  all  around. 
Then  laughter  shook  the  sullen  air.     To  reach  his  mother's  hand, 
The  young  man  grasp' d,  but  back  was  thrown  convulsed  upon  the  sand. 

XI. 

No  time  was  there  for  Miriam's  love.     He  rose ;  a  smother'd  gleam 

Was  on  his  brow ;  with  fierce  motes  rolFd  his  eye's  distemper'd  beam. 

He  smiled — 'twas  as  the  lightning  of  a  hope  about  to  die 

The  last  time  from  the  furrow'd  brows  of  Hell's  eternity. 

Like  sun-warm'd  snakes,  rose  on  his  head  a  storm  of  golden  hair, 

Tangled :  And  thus  on  Miriam  fell  hot  breathings  of  despair  :— 

XII. 

"  Perish  the  breasts  that  gave  me  milk !  yea,  in  thy  mouldering  heart, 

Good  thrifty  roots  I'll  plant,  to  stay,  next  time,  my  hunger's  smart : 

Red-vein'd  derived  apples  I  shall  eat  with  savage  haste, 

And  see  thy  life-blood  blushing  through,  and  glory  in  the  taste !" — 

"  Peace  !"  Miriam  cried ;  "  thou  bitter  fiend !  'tis  thou,  and  not  my  son, 

That  speaks.  Demon  accursed !  I  know,  I  scorn  thee,  thou  dark  One ! 

XIII. 

"  Glory  beyond  thy  power,  dark  One !  Him  in  the  end  of  days — 
My  son  redeemed  from  thee — to  Heaven,  my  father's  God  will  raise  j 
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Whilst  thou-rlia!  outcast  from  that  God  !— forth  -halt  bo  driven  to  durll 
\\ith  horned  flames  ami  BlaspluMiiy,  in  the  red  range  of  Hell :  <  jT«v»f>n' J 
There  prey  the  old  Cares ;  the  Furies  there  whirl  their  salt  whips  for  aye, 
And  faces  faded  in  the  fire  look  upward  with  dismay. 

3iK  ••-iViip 

XIV. 

"  And  sighs  are  there,  and  doleful  cries,  and  tongues  with  anguish  dumb ; 

And  through  that  glaring  fierce  ahyss  of  years,  no  hope  can  come. — 

Firml !  leave  my  child — God's  child! — A  vaunt!  down  to  thy  chambers  blue 

Of  sulphur  go !  the  palaces  of  Sodom  yawn  for  you." — 

"  Amen,  Amen,  Amen  !"  the  fiend  with  yelling  laughter  cried ; 

And  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  her  Herman  left  ner  side. 

xv. 

"  Stay !"  she  exclaim'd ;  "  hear  me,  my  son ;  I  spake  not  thus  to  you  I" 
Swift  o'er  the  desert  shore  he  ran ;  she  hasted  to  pursue  : 
Crushing  the  salt-surf  samphire  weeds,  and  many  a  crusted  cake 
Of  salt,  stumbling  o'er  pits,  she  went :  she  saw  Gomorrah's  lake : 
She  saw  her  son  plunge  in  the  waves;  but  fast-descending  night, 
Mingled  with  storms,  fell  on  the  deep,  and  hid  him  from  her  sight. 
• 

XVI. 

And  she  by  the  dark  waters  of  great  confusion  stood ; 
Call'd  on  her  son,  pray'd  to  her  God,  to  save  him  from  the  flood. 
She  beat  her  breast,  she  cursed  her  tongue  which  to  the  demon  gave 
Suggestion  thus  to  drown  her  boy.    She  met  the  lashing  wave ; 
And,  bending  forward,  listen'd  in  each  pause  of  the  storm's  sweep, 
And  thought  she  heard  her  Herman  cry  for  help  from  out  the  deep. 

.  .  •   .  ~  .; 

XVII. 

Then  liowl'd  the  wind  its  wildest  staves :  she  turn'd,  intensely  gazed, 
And  seem'd  to  see  his  arms  above  the  flashing  waters  raised. 
She  felt  at  length  that  she  was  mock'd  :  Along  the  barren  shore 
Far  did  she  wander,  and  sate  down  when  she  could  go  no  more. 
The  storm  was  now  o'erblown ;  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  lulled  sea. 
She  look'd  behind  her — murky  crags  rose  beetling  awfully. 

XVIII. 

Strange  heads  came  stretching  from  the  clefts  of  people  shelter'd  there,— 

Wild  tenants  of  the  rock,  waked  by  the  cries  of  her  despair, 

Or  by  the  tempest  roused :  With  threats,  they  bade  her  thence  be  gone, 

Nor  vex  their  drowsy  caves  of  night  with  her  untimely  moan. 

"  What  creature  of  the  shore  art  thou  ?"  they  cried.  "  Thee  hence  betake  ! 

A  woman  ?  And  hast  dared  to  meet  the  storm-blast  of  the  Lake  ? 

XIX. 

"  To  hear  the  smother'd  voices  rack  the  Sodomitish  sea, 

Of  Spirits  pent  in  the  whelm'd  rooms  ?   Whence  may  thy  sorrows  be  ? 

Seek  st  thou  the  apples  fair  and  false  ?"   Thence,  back  did  Miriam  run, 

Less  from  her  dread  of  violence,  than  haste  to  seek  her  son. 

She  sought  till  dawn  ;  but  found  him  not:  Homeward  she  turn'd  her  then; 

And  as  she  went,  sobbing,  she  cried,  **  God  help  the  poor  drown' d.  uieu  !" 


CHAPTER  III. 

MIRIAM  FOLLOWS  HERMAN  TO  THE  SEPULCHRES. 

!  r.V.>:u,  v  5uA 

DEEP  in  the  hollow  night,  a  voice  to  Miriam's  slumbering  ear 
Seem'd  thus  to  say,  "  Sleep'st  thou,  when  I  can  sleep  not,  mother  deajr  ( •' 
She  started— list.Mi'd— all  was  still :— "  'Tis  but  a  dream's  wild  freak: 
These  haggard  fanciei  vex  me.  BO,  since  grief  baa  made  me  weak  I     ^H 
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Yet,  yet  in  that  dark  hour  of  storms,  from  out  the  watfry  waste, 
Unseen  by  me,  he  might  have  come."    She  rose  with  trembling  haste  : 
tS^fiioi  dqi;<  &mq<rtailT 

n  i»  m  bsbfd  BsofiTi  baA 

Quickly  attired,  she  look'd  abroad :   The  clouds  away  were  gone ; 

Blue  ether,  as  if  newly  wash'd,  with  dewy  gleams  far  shone ; 

The  stars  were  very  lustrous ;  and  in  the  abyss  of  night 

The  moon  was  set,  severely  pure,  a  well  of  living  light. 

Deep  peace  lay  in  the  shadowy  vales :  the  solemn  woods  were  still : 

And  nought  was  heard,  save  oft  the  bark  of  wild  fox  on  the  hill. 

•.  J.j'itT; 

III.  !'flj^ 

Again  upon  her  bed  she  lay,  sleep  hover'd  o'er  her  eyes ; 

Again  unto  her  lattice  came  that  voice,  and  call'd  her  twice. 

*  Tis  but  the  tempter-fiend  !"  she  cried  :  She  wept;  call'd  on  her  God ; 

Yet  still  from  hope  and  changeless  love  again  she  look'd  abroad; 

She  heard  a  cry — she  knew  that  voice !  with  beating  heart  she  ran, 

And  follow'd  through  the  glimmering  trees  the  figure  of  a  man. 

rr. 

His  form  was  hid :  "  Heaven  help,"  she  cried,  "  a  mother's  weary  side  I 

No  farther  can  I  go !"  Again  his  shadow  she  espied; 

And  fast  forgot  her  weariness ;  half  wish'd  to  have  the  speed 

Of  demons  too,  to  overtake — it  is  her  son  indeed ! 

But  now  she  came  unto  the  place  of  the  white  sepulchres  ; 

And  paused — shall  she  pursue  him  there  ?  Deep  fear  her  bosom  stirs. 

v. 

For  deepening  clouds  came  o'er  the  moon :  darkness  fell  all  around ; 
A  shuddering  wind  grieved  in  the  trees,  skirting  the  charnel  ground. 
Then  birds  obscene  clamour'd :  and  yells  as  from  lean  hounds  of  blood, 
Mix'd  with  careering  laughter  rose  :  choked  shrieks  as  from  the  flood; 
And  gallowing  cries,  like  grappled  fiends'  clinch' d  with  the  last  despair, 
And  hurried  through  Hell's  fire-wrought  gates,  thicken'd  the  midnight  air. 

r, 

And  Miriam  saw  white  wispy  fires  dance,  warp'd  with  vapours  close, 

Like  exhalations  kindled  from  the  rotten  churchyard  gross. 

She  fear'd  the  vex'd  fiend,  fear'd  the  ghosts  of  milky  babes  to  brave, 

And  fretted  age  that  cannot  rest  within  the  wormy  grave. 

Yet  there  she  heard  oft  Herman's  voice  :  and  morning  soon  shall  rise  : 

Beneath  a  tree  she  sate  to  watch ;  but  sleep  o'ertook  her  eyes. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
HERMAN'S  SICKNESS. 

«•-<(}•>•  , 

'TwAS  now  the  time,  when  stepping  down  from  her  ethereal  bowers, 
The  touch  of  Spring's  dew-sandalPd  feet  kindles  the  earth  with  flowers. 
Fair  rose  the  morn  on  Judah's  hills.     And  Miriam  waked :  a  band 
Of  earnest  men  drew  nigh ;  there  Christ  led  Herman  by  the  hand. 
"  Woman,  thy  son's  restored  to  thee,"  the  blessed  Jesus  said ; 
And  with  a  shriek  of  joy  she  clasp' d,  she  kiss'd,  her  Herman's  head  I 

n. 

And  he,  too,  wept,  like  one  in  whom  pride  is  o'ermaster'd  last. 
Meanwhile,  with  modesty  divine,  Jesus  away  had  pass'd. 
Then  Miriam  took  her  Herman's  hand,  and  led  him  to  her  home. 
Quiet  days  pass'd  :  he  lived  like  one  by  some  strange  blight  °'erconl^.'31i2 
Day  was  to  him  as  night's  ghost :  with  austere  serenity 
He  bow'd  his  doom'd  head,  and  prepared  himself  quickly  to  die* 
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in. 

His  spirit  pined,  his  clays  declined.     His  mothrr  watch'd  the  while  •  rn8  " 
Wilb  nleut  irrii-f,  as  il"  herself  and  him  she  could  beguile  : 
From  morn  to  night  wutc-h'd:  if  lie  sigh'd,  she  rose  at  midoifcfc*  of^  !">"! 
Stoop' d  o'er  his  head,  and  touch'd  his  cheek  with  hers  HO  kind  andaoft : 
And  brought  him  food,  true  as  the  bird,  that  plies  its  little  quest 
Around  the  hedges  all  day  long,  to  still  its  yearning  nest. 


CHAPTER  V. 
HERMAN'S  BLESSING, 

i. 

'TWAS  now  the  golden  autumn-tide.     Herman  lay  on  his  bed  : 
Through  a  small  lattice  on  his  face  the  yellow  light  was  shed  :  — 
"  Is  it  the  matin  hour,  mother  ?"  —  for  she  was  near  at  hand. 
"  No,  my  dear  boy;  the  setting  sun  shines  sweetly  o'er  our  land  : 
With  songs  unto  the  fountains  go  the  maids  in  a  long  train  ; 
Why  loiterest  thou,  dear  idle  one  ?  Up,  list  to  them  again. 

n. 

"  Loved  wert  thou  by  them  all.  —  I  see  th'  illumined  hills  of  oak  ; 
Valleys,  where  bow  the  cumber'd  trees  'neath  autumn's  mellow  yoke; 
The  glitt'ring  streams  ;  the  upstay'd  heavens  of  glory  o'er  our  head. 
The  barley-harvest  days  are  come,  —  I  see  the  reapers  spread. 
Be  up,  my  boy  !  be  up,  fair  boy  !  and  make  thy  mother  glad  : 
Sure  health  is  dawning  on  thy  face  ;  and  we  shall  ne'er  be  sad." 

in. 

He  raised  his  head  with  fearful  haste  ;  but  drooping  nature  fail'd  : 
Feebly  he  groan'd.     Yet,  yet  with  might  his  filial  heart  prevail'd; 
Again  he  rose  ;  he  took  her  hand  ;  —  "  Eternal  God  above, 
Keep  this  tried  mother  when  I  die,  and  recompense  her  love  ! 
Her  very  love  has  almost  been  my  cursing  minister, 
So  solemn  has  it  made  my  life,  so  full  of  cares  for  her. 

IV. 

"  Keen  as  the  wild  wolfs  following  o'er  the  glazed  wintry  waste, 
Biting  the  blast,  whetting  his  fangs,  upon  the  prey  to  haste, 
She  hunted  my  distemper'd  life  —  her  heart  could  ne'er  stand  still  !— 
Even  where  the  sun  unseals  the  snows,  high  on  the  perilous  hill. 
Of  whom  but  thee  ?  of  none  but  thee,  thou  mother,  dearest,  best  ! 
Speak  I  :  Beneath  thy  weight  of  love  my  spirit  lies  oppress'd. 

v. 

"  I  dje  from  thee  :  I  soon  must  go  :  my  days  are  a  swift  stream  : 

Thy  fond  hopes  must  be  shatter  d  like  the  frailty  of  a  dream. 

Yet  fear  not  ;  He  that  heal'd  thy  son,  shall  soothe  thee  o'er  my  dust  ; 

And  thou  shalt  raise  thy  forehead  crown'd  with  an  immortal  trust  ; 

And,  with  salvation  beautified,  to  thee  it  shall  be  given 

To  walk,  with  the  redeem'd  on  high,  the  starry  floor  of  Heaven. 

VI. 

"  What  shall  I  say,  that  when  I  die  my  mother  may  not  weep  ? 
My  blood,  my  life,  would  I  could  frame  hito  one  )>le-Mi>!.r  deep! 
Spring,  aod^dew-dropping  heaven,  each  star  of  iroodliest  iafluenr^, 
Trees  weening  balms,  all  precious  things  —  O  !  I 


would  iioteo 
Till  I  could  bless  thee  with  all  things  !  Hear  mo  yet—  " 

"  Nay  :  ctase,  cease  J 
I  love  thee  so!  I  love  thee  so  |  J  cannot  be  at  peace  ! 


J830.-1  The 

VII. 

"  But  to  the  Holy  City  I  this  night,  this  hour,  will  haste  : 

Jesus  is  there:  mercy  I'll  have."     Beside  his  bed  she  placed  >iI3C[  Jhiqa  aifl 


And  all  the  night  led  by  the  moon,  wide  o'er  the  hills  she  went. 

iril  bwiorA 

CHAPTER  VI. 

MIRIAM  AT  THE  HILL  OF  CALVARY. 
ft. 

AT  dawn  she  reach'd  Jerusalem.    But  Jesus  was  not  there ; 
For  he  was  gone  to  Galilee :  She  turn'd  with  mute  despair ; 
With  weary  limbs  retraced  her  path.    Months  slowly  roll'd  away ; 
Yet  Herman  lived,  passing  through  each  gradation  of  decay. 
Then  Miriam  was  assured  that  Christ  was  in  Jerusalem, 
And  through  the  silent  night  again  she  went  in'  quest  of  him. 

•     • 

n. 

The  morn  arose.     And  Miriam  heard  the  sound  of  camel  bells. 
Another  step — before  her  far  a  whiten' d  valley  swells  : 
For  from  wide  lands,  and  distant  isles,  the  Passover  could  still 
Bring  up  the  scatter'd  tribes  of  God  unto  his  holy  hill : 
With  tents  the  gorgeous  vale  was  fill'd;  but  all  deserted  stood, 
Save  that  some  slaves  went  here  and  there  to  give  the  camels  food. 

in. 

To  Miriam's  question  they  replied  that  men  were  gone  to  see 
A  strange  impostor  crucified  with  thieves  on  Calvary. 
Then  went  she  on  until  she  saw,  abpve  the  city  fair, 
The  Temple  like  a  snowy  mount  far  up  in  the  clear  air. 
Around  its  upward-circling  courts,  she  saw  the  forms  of  men, 
That  bending  westward  look'd  as  if  some  distant  thing  to  ken. 

IV. 

Still  was  the  sky.    At  once  on  them  a  mighty  whirlwind  fell, 

And  toss'd  their  garments  seen  afar ;  and  brought  with  many  a  swell 

The  city's  din  tumultuous.    A  blind  and  smothering  fear 

On  Miriam  came ;  with  breathless  haste  she  to  the  gates  drew  near, 

Pass'd  through  the  hurrying  streets,  and  gain'd  the  foot  of  Calvary. 

She  turn'd — a  pomp  processional,  and  shouting  crowds,  were  nigh. 

v. 

She  saw — blind  to  all  else,  she  saw  Him  whom  she  came  to  seek, 

Bearing  his  cross :  and  thorns  were  crush'd  around  that  brow  so  meek  ! 

Immortal  anguish  held  his  face ;  yet  temper'd  with  a  look 

That  seem'd  prepared,  no  shame,  no  pain,  from  mortal  man  to  brook ; 

Ready  to  burst  all  bands,  to  flash,  put  indignation  on, 

To  shake — to  thunder-strike — to  quell  bis  foes  as  from  a  throne. 

H  .  oT 

VI. 

This  was  his  majesty.     Yet  still  patience  his  aspect  bound. 
How  can  she  ask,  in  such  an  hour,  his  help  ?  He  turn'd  half  round; 
She  felt  that  he  read  all  her  heart,  when  on  her  face  was  stay'd 
That  eye,  like  an  abyss  of  love:  With  clasped  hands  she  pray'd, 
Mute  lips,  eyes  veil'd  with  reverent  hope.     He  turn'd  from  her  again  ; 
Yet  left  her  to  believe,  with  joy,  her  prayer  had  not  been  vain, 

(<33S9q  J$  9U  toaOK)  \  J  og  wd)  970]  J  J08  99jfo  QT  ' 
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ni. 

How  can  she  selfish  be  ?  How  dare  she  leave  that  hill  ?  She  burn'd 
\Vith  holy  gratitude  to  Christ :  Upward  she  slowly  turn'd ; 
She  saw  the  throngs  go  closing  up ;  the  winding  pomp  before 
A  lustre  all  unnatural  upon  its  ensigns  bore, 
Beneath  a  burning  sun  that  smote  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
An  ominous  cloud,  behind,  o'erhung  the  City  dark  and  still. 

VIII. 

Softly  she  join'd  a  company  of  women.    And  they  stood 
Afar,  and  oft  with  quick  short  look  the  glancing  summit  view'd. 
They  saw  not  what  was  done, — from  this  the  greater  was  their  fear. 
Mute,  with  white  lips,  forward  they  bent  as  ifsome  shriek  to  hear. 
Horror  on  Miriam  fell :  she  thought  of  Herman,  and  was  glad 
That  in  his  sickness  a  just  cause  to  haste  away  she  had. 

IX. 

She  went ;  yet  oft  look'd  back :  She  saw  th'  uplifted  cross  at  last, 

And  shriek'd,  and  faster  went  till  she  the  gates  of  Zion  pass'd. 

She  pass'd  the  silent  vale  of  tents,  the  camels  grazing  wide  : 

The  glittering  streams  shone  in  the  sun,  and  shone  the  mountain  side ; 

A  forest  near,  when  she  its  first  outstanding  trees  had  won, 

A  horror  of  great  darkness  fell :  the  quenched  day  was  done. 

x. 

She  went  into  the  night-lock'd  wood.    Silence  reign'd,  like  th'  old  sleep 
That  watch'd  life's  gates,  ere  God  call'd  up  Being  from  the  hoar  deep. 
Then  a  sound  shook  the  mountain  bars,  as  when  some  fallen  pile 
Of  ages  sends  a  dull  far  voice  o'er  sea  and  sounding  isle. 
"Without  a  breath  the  forest  shook ;  and  then  the  earth  was  rock'd ; 
And  trees  fell  crashing  all  around ;  and  birds  of  night  were  shock'd 

XI. 

From  out  their  rifted  nests :  screaming,  with  helpless  wings  they  beat 
The  ground,  and  came  and  fiercely  peck'd,  fluttering  o'er  Miriam's  feel. 
Steps,  as  if  shod  with  thunder,  ran.    Through  the  infested  wood, 
Slowly  had  Miriam  groped  her  way,  and  in  its  skirts  she  stood, 
"When  all  at  once  burst  forth  the  day  from  out  the  folds  of  night ; 
And  with  rebounding  glory  flash'd  along  the  heavens  of  light. 

xn. 

Wedges  of  terror  clove  her  heart :  stumbling  she  hasted  on 
With  dazzled  eyes,  she  reach'd  her  home — her  Herman's  life  was  gone ! 
Reeling  she  turn'd — rush'd  blindly  forth — wildly  her  sorrow  burst — 
Back  to  her  couch  she  flew — she  kiss'd  his  dead  lips :  then  she  cursed 
Her  journey,  cursed  that  darkness  strange,  and  beat  her  breast,  and  cried, 
*'  Had  I  not  gone— had  I  been  here,  my  Herman  had  not  died !" 

CHAPTER  VIL 
MIRIAM'S  INTERVIEW  WITH  HER  SAINTED  DAUGHTER,  JUDITH. 

**  I. 

The  "  bread  of  men,"*  and  "  eup"f  were  o'er,  the  minstrels}  forth  were  j 
And  in  the  middle  watch  of  night  sate  Miriam  all  alone, 
Sleepless,  in  silent  sorrow  rock'd,  with  fixed  gaze  intense 
On  him  dress'd  for  the  grave,  her  last,  still  dear,  inheritance. 

"  do*. — 

lei,  XUY.  17.  f  Jeremiah,  xxvi.  7.  \  Matthew,  Lx.  23. 
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"  Peace !"  said  a  voice,  like  the  far-off  whisper  of  a  soft  wave ; 

She  started,  turn'd,  she  saw — "  My  child !  my  Judith  from  the  grave  1" 

ii. 

With  lips  apart,  with  heaving  heart,  gazed  Miriam  on  a  form, 
Lovely  beyond  the  power  of  death,  the  grave's  polluting  worm. 
A  lucid  air  enswathed  her  head.     How  excellent  are  they, 
Dear  God,  thy  ransom'd  ones  !  On  her  consummate  forehead  lay 
The  moonlight  of  eternal  peace,  solemn  and  very  sweet. 
A  snowy  vesture  beautiful  came  flowing  o'er  her  feet. 

HI. 

"  I  see !  I  do !  methinks  I  see  my  dear  immortal  child ! 
Come  near  me,  God-given  !  Be  not  these  the  garments  undefiled  ? 
Those  eyes,  the  spirit's  sainted  wells,  o'erflowing  still  with  love, 
I  know  them  !  Ever  look  on  me,  my  own  celestial  dove  ! 
Art  thou  not  come  to  take  me  hence,  the  awful  worlds  to  see  ? 
I  long  to  go — I  long  to  go,  to  dwell  in  Heaven  with  thee ! 

IV. 

*'  Ah !  no,  'tis  but  a  dream !" — "  Fear  not,  for  I  am  ever  thine !" 
With  beautiful  tranquillity,  with  majesty  divine, 

Forth  stepp'd  th'  unblemish'd  Child  of  Life,  and  with  a  meek  embrace, 
Folded  her  mother's  crowding  heart,  and  kiss'd  her  breathing  face  :— 
"  Fear  not :  trust  thou  in  Christ,  who  died  this  day  mankind  to  save, 
By  whose  dear  leave  I  come  to  thee,  redeem'd  from  out  the  grave. 

v. 

"  Many  have  been,  greatly  beloved !  thy  days  of  trial  sore, 
Bereavement,  grief,  wanderings,  and  pain ;  but  these  shall  soon  be  o'er : 
And  loss,  woe,  weariness,  all  pain,  each  want,  each  earthly  load, 
Work  the  strange  fiercely-linked  chain  that  draws  earth  up  to  God. 
But  look  to  Christ,  th'  assured  One,  and  thou  for  aye  shalt  stand 
In  the  Lord's  palaces  of  Life,  in  th'  uncorrupted  land. 

VI. 

O  !  it  is  well  with  me,  mother  !  No  sin  is  there,  no  night ; 

There  be  the  bliss-enamell'd  flowers  bathed  with  the  showers  of  light ; 

Rivers  of  crystal,  shaded  with  the  nations'  healing  trees, 

Whose  fadeless  leaves,  life-spangled,  shake  in  the  eternal  breeze  ; 

The  shining,  shining  multitudes ;  the  angels'  burning  tiers ; 

And  there  God's  face  ineffable  lights  the  perpetual  years !" 

VII. 

*'  Speak  of  thy  father,  holy  Babe !  my  youth's  spouse,  where  is  he  ? 
Thy  brother — he  has  left  me  too — O  !  are  they  saved  like  thee  ? 
Then  with  great  joy  would  I  rejoice,  and  calmly  wait  the  time 
To  join  you  all  in  Heaven.    But  speak,  child  of  th'  unfailing  prime ! 
Thy  mother's  yet  on  earth — how  lone  ?  Shall  they  not  also  rise, 
And  come  this  night  anew  to  bless  these  old  o'erwearied  eyes?" 

VIII. 

"  Fear  not :  rest  thou  in  hope  and  peace.    To  thee,  on  earth  below, 

More  of  the  Spirits'  hidden  world  'tis  not  allow'd  to  know. 

Now  let  me  see  my  brother's  face  5  night's  mid  watch  passes  fleet, 

And  in  the  Holy  City  I  the  risen  saints  must  meet, 

To  pass  with  them  into  the  Heavens."     Silent,  with  trembling  hands, 

Miriam  from  Herman's  face  slowly  undid  the  linen  bands: — 

»  lyic« 

^'jiiKihfidsii  jjs^b  iiiJa  jtsi  *  '?eib  mid  nO 

"Judith,  draw  near  and  see  his  face ;  upon  thy  brother  look." 

And  she  drew  near.    Her  glistering  stole  one  moment  ruffled  shook  j 
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Like  light  in  tremulous  water  gleam'd  her  eyes  divine,  as  they 

Gazed  pn  young  Herman's  face  as  be  in  his  bloodk-s*  b<;;mty  lay. 

With  earth's  dear  frailty  temper'd  still  —  Heaven's  great  and  perfect  yeara 

Not  yet  attain'd—  her  eyes'  sweet  cups  ran  o'er  with  silver  tears,  |JU[  1H  T 

x*    ,  .  "'"I 

She  parted  on  his  lofty  brow  his  locks  of  yellow  hair  ; 

She  kiss'd  his  forehead  and  his  lips;  then  with  a  sister's  care, 

Around  his  imaged  face  serene,  the  grave's  white  folds  she  tied  ; 

She  took  her  mother  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  from  his  side  ; 

Thru  stood  th*  ethereal  creature  clothed  with  waveless  peace:  —  "  Thy  loa\  f, 

Sweet  mother,  let  me  go;  and  say,  dear  one!  thou  wilt  not  grie\«  . 

' 

XI. 

"  I  shall  not  grieve  ;  I  will  not  grieve.    But  come,  through  the  dark  woods 
Thy  mortal  mother  shall  thee  guide,  and  o'er  the  crossing  floodn. 
O  !  I  am  greatly  glad  for  thee,  my  young  lamb  of  the  fold  ! 
Come  near,  and  let  me  lead  thee  thus  :  thy  mother  gently  hold  I 
For  thou  art  wash'd  in  our  Christ's  blood  !  For  thou  art  passing  fair  ! 
The  very  Spirit  of  God's  Heavens  has  breathed  upon  thy  hair  ! 
• 

XII. 

"  Now  let  me  guide  thee  forth.    Nay,  nay,  the  thought  is  foolish  all, 
That  thou  canst  wandering  err,  that  aught  of  ill  can  thee  befall. 
Young  dweller  of  the  Heavens  !  mine  own  !  the  angels  pure  that  be, 
Primaeval  creatures  of  God's  hand,  in  light  excel  not  thee  ! 
Those  vivid  eyes  can  look  through  night  !  No  monster  of  the  wild, 
Demon,  or  bandit  of  the  cave,  dares  harm  my  sealed  child  ! 

XIII. 

"  In  dazzling  globes  those  angels  wait,  to  bear  thee  with  swift  might, 

O'er  the  .bow'd  tops  of  tufted  woods  to  Zion's  holy  height. 

Go  then  —  Ah  !  thou  must  go  indeed  !  "  She  smiled  —  she  turn'd  to  go  ; 

But  Miriam  caught  her  shining  skirts  with  a  mother's  parting  woe, 

And  knelt,  and  clasp'd  her  hands  :  Then  turn'd  the  daughter  of  the  bkies, 

Raised  —  led  the  mourner  to  a  couch,  and  breathed  upon  her  eyes. 

XIV. 

Deep  sleep  on  Miriam  fell.  With  face  meek  as  the  moon  of  night, 
Far  down  in  waveless  water  seen,  a  sleeping  pearl  of  light,  . 
A  moment  gazed  that  child  on  her  ;  then  brightening  went.     At  morn, 
With  hope  through  sorrow,  Miriam  saw  to  dust  her  Herman  borne. 
Her  faith  was  perfect  now  in  Him  whose  blood  for  men  had  flow'd. 
Calm  shone  her  evening  life,  and  set  in  the  bosom  of  her  God. 

..-.:.. 

END  OF  THE  DEMONIAC. 
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THE  LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  RAILROAD. 


THE  papers  have  amply  done  their 
duty  in  detailing  minutely  the  various 
proceedings  of  that  ever-memorable 
day,  the  15th  of  September,  the  open- 
ing of  the  railroad, — a  day,  I  will 
venture  to  say, speaking  numerically, 
which  has  made  a  greater  impress! on 
upon  a  local  population  than  any 
other  within  memory  of  man.  But 
still,  as  every  individual  who  was 
present  to  witness  that  extraordinary 
exhibition,  had  his  own  little  private 
catalogue  of  observations,  perhaps  a 
few  "epea  pteroenta"  written  "cur- 
rente  calamo,"  of  one  amongst  the 
multitudinous  eye-witnesses,  may 
prove  acceptable;  winged  words, 
written  with  running  pens,  are,  in 
truth,  the  best  adapted  to  the  temper 
of  the  times,  when  the  heads  of  thou- 
sands are  in  a  Avhirl ;  when  time  and 
space  are  fast  hidingtheir  diminished 
heads,  and  universal  ubiquity,  by 
universal  suffrage,  is  announced  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Happy  he  who  could  find  a  lod- 
ging or  any  kind  in  the  town  of  Li- 
verpool ;  but  whether  on  beds  of 
board,  or  beds  of  down,  or  beds  of 
roses,  I  doubt  much  whether  on  that 
night  any  of  the  morrow's  favoured 
spectators  indulged  in  their  average 
quantum  of  sleep.  There  was  a  fe- 
verish conspiracy  of  pleasure,  of 
curiosity,  and  perhaps,  beyond  what 
many  chose  to  express  or  encourage, 
of  solemn  forebodings,  of  secret  pre- 
sentiments, of  those  qualms  and  mis- 
givings of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  which 
are  wont  to  haunt  timid  minds  when 
placed  in  situations  to  which  they 
are  unused.  "  I  would  give  the  world 
for  a  seat  in  the  locomotives,"  said 
one;  "  I  would  not  venture  the  sole 
of  my  foot  in  them,  as  I  value  my 
life,"  said  another ;  such  was  the 
antipodal  extent  and  scale  of  opinion. 
Aboutfour  o'clock  in  the  morning  our 
slumbers  were  disturbed  by  a  bleak 
autumnal  whistling  ofwind,  accom- 
panied with  driving  snoVers  patter- 
ing against  the  window.  The  sky 
looked  dismally  lowering,  and  the 
scud,  as  it  flew  by,  gave  but  poor 
hope  of  the  goodly  day  so  ardently 
wished  for.  The  rain  did,  however, 
cease ;  and  the  scud  melting  away 
disclosed  patches  of  blue  sky,  gradu- 
ally enlarging;  in  which  the  best  of 
omens  appeared,  in  the  form  of  some 


ten  or  a  dozen  swallows  soaring  m 
the  air.  In  short,  by  seven  o'clock,  all 
were  up,  and  all  in  spirits,  literally 
speaking,  basking  in  the  full  euu- 
shine  of  hope,  as  its  rays  glanced 
upon  the  early  break  fast- table. — 
Proceeding  towards  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, the  whole  country  seemed  alive; 
every  lane  was  filled ;  every  field  was 
sprinkled  with  multitudes  in  their 
best  and  brightest  apparel;  some 
moving  to  the  right,  some  to  the  le% 
crossing  each  other,  as  a  seaman 
would  say,  on  different  tacks ;  but  all 
nevertheless  in  motion  for  the  same 
end  ;  each  hastening  to  take  his  sta- 
tion in  the  point  selected  in  his 
judgment  as  the  best,  to  witness  the 
opening  of  the  railroad.  On  reach- 
ing the  more  immediate  suburbs  of 
Liverpool, the  plot  began  to  thicken- 
tenfold  ;  avenues  of  approach  were 
partially  blocked  up;  streets  assu- 
med a  choking  inaccessible  aspect ; 
while  roofs,  ridges,  and  pinnacles, 
wherever  they  commanded  a  view 
of  the  line  of  operation,  were  thickly 
studded  with  spectators,  often  in  the 
most  perilous  situations.  Near  the 
entrance  of  the  great  tunnel,  two 
lofty  insulated  chimneys,  in  the  form 
of  beautifully  proportioned  columns, 
had  been  erected,  for  the  steam  en- 
gines destined  to  draw  waggons  up 
the  long  inclined  plane,  undermi-* 
ning  the  whole  length  of  the  town. 
From  the  orifice  of  these  spiry 
shafts,  about  half-a-dozen  gallant 
fellows  thrust  their  figures,  having, 
by  perseveringly  burrowing  their 
way  through  the  draft  bore,  fully  en- 
titled themselves  to  unquestionably 
the  very  best  seat  that  could  be  ima- 
gined. Not  far  from  these  chimneys 
stood  a  windmill,  in  which,  as  all  la- 
bour was  suspended,  the  sails  were 
furled,  and  the  machinery  at  rest, 
and  from  the  radiating  lattice-work 
one  individual,  whose  head  must 
have  been  hard  and  immovable  as 
Memnon's,  had  very  coolly  laid  him- 
self out ;  and  there,  with  folded 
arms,  in  perfect  composure,  sat 
through  the  morning  on  the  narrow 
ledge  of  one  of  the  skeleton  arms, 
where  a  squirrel  might  have  been 
excused  for  manifesting  nervous 
symptoms,  looking  down  from  his 
airy  seat  on  the  busy  world  below, 
with  as  little  apprehension  as  a  jack- 
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chiw  on  the  weathercock  of  a  cathe- 
ih-il.  After  shewing  our  tickets,  the 
.-(•.•nc  was  changed. In  a  sort  of  area, 
sin  rounded  by  office*  and  high  walls, 
\M-IV  drawn  up  two  ranges  of  car- 
riages of  every  shape  and  quality, 
from  the  gorgeous  car  of  triumph, 
decorated  with  gold  and  crimson,  to 
plain  homely  unadorned  butter-and- 
egg  sort  of  market  carts — much  the 
Kind  of  collection  that  might  be 
made  from  a  compound  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  show  and  Epsom  races. 
Here  was  just  such  a  procession,  as 
my  readers  may  recollect  on  old  Chi- 
nese screens, smart  figures,  gay  dres- 
ses, musicians,  wheeled  carriages,  all 
joutled  together,  with  tin-  character- 
istic  ornaments  (after  the  Chinese 
fashion)  of  a  profusion  of  little  flags, 
red,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  and  green, 
all  flapping  and  fluttering  in  the 
wind.  All  the  world  seemed  collect- 
ed in  the  same  spot;  not  only  nine- 
tenths  of  those  I  knew  in  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  were  there,  but 
three-fourths,  at  least,  of  my  whole 
circle  of  friends,  from  Pekin,  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific.  Nay  more, 
some  few  persons  crossed  me  whom 
I  bad  long  ceased  to  consider  as 
tenants  of  this  world :  but  there  they 
were,  all  alive,  with  happy,  smiling, 
merry  looks,  like  every  body  else 
about  them.  The  ill-humoured  had, 
for  the  time  being,  put  their  ill- 
humour  into  their  pockets ;  the 
frightened  lost  sight  of  their  fears ; 
the  fretful  had  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  be  peevish.  It  was  like 
the  jubilee  of  the  Jews,  when  all 
grievances  were  forgotten;  enmities 
and  heart-burnings  evaporated  like 
smoke,  and  the  very  Quakers,  throw- 
ing aside  their  gravity,  looked  as  gay 
M  larks,  and  joined  in  the  general 
joyousness. 

This  was  our  state.  Alas !  who 
could  -hare  surmised,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, that  within  the  short  space  of 
another  hour,  this  all-pervading  joy 
should  be  exchanged  for  one  per- 
vading gloom — under  a  solemn  les- 
son of  man's  mortality,  and  the  frail 
tenure  upon  which  his  existence  is 
Held. 

All  had,  at  length,  taken  their  seats, 
all,  like  the  (.iilpin  family,  "  aeog  to 
dash  through  thick  and  thin,"  when 
too  tnam-spritier  of  the  day's  work, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  an- 
nounced, walking  down  the  vacant 


space  between  the  carriages;  his 
keen  penetrating  eye  seemed,  at  the 
same  identical  moment,  to  recognise 
every  individual,  while,  with  a  hearty 
laugh  of  surprise,  he  testified  hie 
satisfaction  at  the  strange  situation 
in  which  he,  like  tin'  n^i  of  the 
world,  found  himself  so  suddenly 
placed.  To  every  carriage,  or  set 
of  carriages,  a  trumpeter  was  ap- 
pointed; in  addition  to  which,  a  full 
military  band  was  stationed  at  the 
head  of  the  procession.  On  his 
entrance,  each  performer,  in  succes- 
sion, burst  into  action,  with  lungs 
inflated  and  cheeks  ready  to  crack, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  Great  Cap- 
tain of  the  age.  Accordingly,  by 
the  time  the  foremost  had  well 
established  himself  in  his  part,  the 
next  had  taken  up  the  wondrous 
note,  and  so  on  through  the  line, 
till  bar,  time,  and  tune,  were  inextri- 
cably intermingled ;  all,  however,  ha- 
ving one  and  the  same  object  in  view, 
viz.  to  give  full  effect  to  "  See  tin- 
Conquering  Hero  Comes  !"  In  the 
midst  of  this  din  of  harmony,  a 
gun  was  fired  within  a  few  yards; 
at  the  sound  of  which,  as  its  smoke 
curled  above  the  walls,  the  leading 
carriages  were  slowly  launched  away, 
each  set  following  at  short  intervals, 
till  the  whole,  gliding  from  the  area, 
entered  the  smaller  tunnel,  with  a 
low  rumbling  sound,  as  the  iron 
wheels  revolved  on  their  iron  beds. 
This  minor  tunnel,  of  100  yards  or 
thereabouts,  in  length,  was,  whether 
accidentally  or  intentionally,  (for  the 
sake  of  effect,)  I  know  not,  almost 
dark;  the  little  light,  at  least,  thorp 
was,  not  being  more  than  sufficient 
to  make  the  darkness  visible.  If 
intentional,  nothing  could  have  been 
devised  in  better  taste,  giving  double 
effect  to  the  scene  that  awaited  our 
emerging  into  broad  daylight — a 
scene  which  few,  if  any,  can  ever 
hope  to  see  equalled.  The  deep 
valley,  cut  out  of  die  precipitous 
solid  bank  of  rock,  into  which  the 
two  tunnels  opened,  was  command- 
ed by  positions,  from  whence,  I  am 
sure  I  speak  within  compass,  above 
twenty  thousand  eyes  riveted  upon 
one  procession,  now  assembled,  for 
the  first  time,  on  the  true  line  of 
railway;  preparing  for  actual  flight, 
as  fast  as  eight  fine  engines  could 
be  harnessed ;  all  emitting  columns 
of  vapour,  all  steaming,  puffing,  and 
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blowing,  as  if  every  boiler  and  bar 
within  or  about  them,  would  burst, 
or  rive  asunder.  All  ready  !  The 
signal  was  repeated,  and  away  we 
flew,  amidst  clouds  of  steam,  while 
the  rocks  re-echoed  with  the  deafen- 
ing shouts  of  the  myriads  above  and 
about  us.  I  have  said  before  that 
the  papers  have  told  all  that  can  be 
told  of  sundry  particulars,  which  it 
would  be  unnecessary  again  to  notice. 
But  no  words  of  theirs  or  mine  can 
convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
magnificence  (I  cannot  use  a  smaller 
word)  of  our  progress.  At  first 
it  was  comparatively  slow ;  but  soon 
we  felt  that  we  were  indeed  GOING, 
and  then  it  was  that  every  person 
to  whom  the  conveyance  was  new, 
must  have  been  sensible  that  the 
adaptation  of  locomotive  power  was 
establishing  a  fresh  era  in  the  state 
of  society ;  the  final  results  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  contemplate.  On 
looking  over  the  side,  the  earth,  with 
its  iron  stripes  on  which  we  shot 
along,  seemed  like  a  vast  riband  un- 
rolling itself  rapidly  as  we  went. 
At  one  maximum  of  speed,  the 
pebbles  scarcely  caught  the  eye  ; 
before  the  sight  was  fairly  fixed 
upon  them,  they  were  far  away  and 
lost  in  the  rear.  The  shouts  of  joy 
which  greeted  those  in  front,  fell  in 
their  full  gladsomeness  on  us,  who 
rapidly  filled  up  the  intervening 
space ;  while  those  which  hailed  us 
as  we  passed,  were  destined  to  be 
the  compliment  to  others,  who  in 
another  instant  occupied  our  place. 
At  times  it  was  difficult  to  recognise 
or  distinguish  the  countenances  of 
the  long  continuous  lines  of  specta- 
tors, as  they  seemed  to  glide  away, 
like  painted  figures  swiftly  drawn 
through  the  tubes  of  a  magic  lantern. 
One  engine  (for  what  reason  I  could 
not  exactly  ascertain,  unless  left  free 
to  exhibit  its  unfettered  powers) 
was  placed  on  the  corresponding  pa- 
rallel line  of  railway,  so  that,  with- 
out interruption,  it  could  move  to 
and  fro  at  pleasure.  When  we  were 
at  full  speed,  its  coming  was  announ- 
ced ;  far  behind,  I  saw  it  as  a  speck 
in  the  distance,but  rapidly  increasing 
in  size,  it  became,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  in  a  few  seconds,  largely 
visible,  and  shot  by  us,  as  though  we 
were  jogging  on  quietly  in  a  farmer's 
market  cart.  In  a  trice,  having  reach- 
ed the  head  of  the  column,  it  retro- 


graded, and  then  exhibited  what  may 
be  termed  a  frightful  display  of  ve- 
locity, compounded  not  as  before, 
when  overtaking  us,  of  our  velocity 
to  be  deducted,  but  to  be  added. 
There  was  a  loud  whiz  and  a  rattling 
of  wheels ;  I  could  scarcely  discern 
its  form,  as  it  bore  down  as  if  to 
crush  all  before  it— a  glance  was  all 
—it  came  and  was  gone — with  a 
comparative  speed  (taking  ours  at 
twenty,  and  its  own  at  about  double) 
of  nearly  sixty  miles  an  hour! 

In  the  rapid  movement  of  these 
engines,  there  is  an  optical  deception 
worth  noticing.  A  spectator  obser- 
ving their  approach,  when  at  extreme 
speed,  can  scarcely  divest  himself  of 
the  idea,  that  they  are  not  enlarging 
and  increasing  in  size  rather  than 
moving.  I  know  not  how  Jo  explain 
my  meaning  better,  than  by  referring 
to  the  enlargement  of  objects  in  a 
phantasmagoria.  At  first  the  image 
is  barely  discernible,  but  as  it  ad- 
vances from  the  focal  point,  it  seems 
to  increase  beyond  all  limit.  Thus 
an  engine,  as  it  draws  near,  appears 
to  become  rapidly  magnified,  and  as 
if  it  would  fill  up  the  entire  space 
between  the  banks,  and  absorb  every 
thing  within  its  vortex. 

Hitherto  all  had  gone  on  to  admi- 
ration, when  a  trifling  accident  oc- 
curred, rather  of  a  satisfactory  nature 
than  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  it  proved 
that,  what  might  theoretically  be  con- 
sidered perilous,  may,  practically 
speaking,  be  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever. One  of  our  engine  wheels,  how 
I  know  not,  contrived  to  bolt  from 
the  course — in  plain  words,  it  esca- 
ped from  the  rail,  and  ploughed  along 
upon  the  clay,  with  no  other  incon- 
venience than  an  increase  of  friction, 
which  damped  our  speed,  and  with  the 
additional  application  of  the  break, 
soon  brought  us  to  an  anchor.  The 
engine,  however,  behind  us,  not  be- 
ing aware  of  our  mishap,  came  pelt- 
ing on  at  a  smart  pace,  without  re- 
ceiving its  signal  for  checking  motion 
in  time.  Accordingly,  those  on  the 
look-out  hastily  called  on  their  fel- 
low-passengers to  be  on  their  guard, 
and  prepare  for  a  jolt,  which  took 
place  with  a  crash  upon  our  rear, 
sufficiently  loud  and  forcible  to  give 
an  idea  of  what  would  happen,  if  by 
any  strange  chance  it  had  charged  us 
with  the  unrestrained  impetuosity  of 
its  powers.  . 


and  how?' 
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;icce*-ary  to  describe  1io\?  like  a  spell.  Smiles  and  cheerful 
countenance-  were  cluuv/ed  for-  one 
general  gloom.  Amongst  those  who 
\\  ere  near  the  fatal  spot,  the  firstfeul* 
ing  was  one  of  thankfulness,  that 
their  own  immediate  relative  was 
not  the  victim;  the  next,  and  most 
permanent,  was  sympathy  with  the 
unhappy  lady  who  saw  her  husband 
stretched,  lacerated  and  bleeding, 
on  the  ground.  A  further  -yinpathy 
was,  I  am  sure,  as  generally  and  as 
sincerely  felt — a  sympathy  with  those 
gentlemen,  who,  as  directors,  had 
for  so  long  devoted  themselves  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  public, 
and  looked  forward  to  this  day  as  a 
gratifying  and  auspicious  termina- 
tion of  their  labours ;  conscious,  too, 
as  they  were,  that  had  their  printed 
directions,  issued  with  the  tickets, 
been  adhered  to,  no  such  accident 
could  by  any  possibility  have  oc- 
curred. 

During  the  long  interval  spent  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty,  individual 
feelings  were  vented  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Some  were  in  tears,  some 
retired  from  the  crowd  and  paced 
hastily  up  and  down  the  road,  some 
seated  themselves  by  the  side  in  si- 
lence. Some  stood  absorbed,  while 
others  discussed  the  accident  in  little 
knots  and  parties — some  were  gesti- 
culating, while  others  were  looking 
on  speechless  and  motionless. 

The  final  decision  being  in  favour 
of  advancing,  seats  were  resumed, 
and  we  moved  on  ;  but  the  buoyant 
exhilaration  of  the  morning  was 
past,  and  the  Avhole  now  wore  the 
sombre  aspect  of  a  funeral  proces- 
sion. The  military  band  was  left  to 
return  as  it  could  ;  I  saw  them, 
crest-fallen,  picking  their  way  home- 
ward through  the  mud  and  mire  ; 
our  trumpeters,  who  had  hitherto 
rather  overpowered  us  with  their 
efforts,  were  ordered  to  keep  silence, 
and  no  responsive  greetings  met  the 
shouts  of  spectators,  as  yet  in  igno- 
rance of  the  sad  event.  The  weather, 
too,  began  to  assume  a  cheerless  as- 
pect, and  the  lively  face  of  a  well- 
cultivated  country  was  soon  exchan- 


we.were  hailed  in  our  progress  with 
'the  Enthusiastic  cheer-  of  wondering 
multitudes,  rather  let  me  mention 

tl ne  exception.      In  passing  by  a 

dense  ma--  of  people,  I  observed,  a 
few  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
road,  a  solitary  being  pursuing  his 
daily  work  with  as  much  indifference 
to  what  was  going  on  as  if  he  had 
been  Kohinson  Crusoe  on  his  desert 
island.  He  was  in  a  field  of  oats ;  and 
there,  with  measured  step, he  slowly 
and  leisurely  followed  the  stroke  of 
his  scythe  without  a  moment's  paiiM- ; 
the  broad  flap  of  his  hat  was  slouch- 
ed over  his  face,  and  neither  head 
was  raised,  nor  eye  turned  upward, 
to  cast  a  single  look  upon  the  helter- 
skelter  party  flying  by  him  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind.  He  continued  his 
work  with  a  dogged  indifference  and 
imperturbability,  which,  could  it  in 
charity  have  been  attributed  solely  to 
steady  and  industrious  habits,  would 
go  far  to  make  one  hate  steadiness 
and  industry  for  the  rest  of  one's  life. 
The  time  for  taking  in  water  was 
now  at  hand.  Each  set  of  carriages 
was  either  stopping  or  slowly  pro- 
ceeding to  their  respective  tanks. 
On  looking  out,  I  observed  the  Duke's 
train  drawn  up  parallel  to  another 
train,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  on  foot  assembled  in 
the  intervening  space;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  I  perceived  an  appear- 
ance of  hustling,  and  stooping,  and 
crowding  together  for  which  I  could 
not  well  account.  In  another  mo- 
ment, a  gentleman  rushed  forth, 
and  came  running  up  the  line  to- 
wards us;  as  he  neared,  I  saw  evi- 
dently that  he  was  much  agitated, 
and  pale,  and  breathless — in  short, 
(hat  something  dreadful  had  hap- 
pened was  obvious.  At  length  he 
stopped,  and  fifty  voices  exclaimed, 
"  Has  any  thing  happened?  What  is 
tin-  matter?"  In  a  state  of  distracted 
nervousness,  and  in  broken  uncon- 
nected words,  he  at  last  broke  silence 
-"Oh  God !  he  is  dead !  He  is  kill- 
ed !  he  is  killed!"— "Who,  and  when, 
!-•»"•  burst  from  every  mouth ; 
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the  first  passing  thought  on  my  own,     gedforthedreary'wilds  of  rhatmo— 
and  probably  every  other  mind,  be-     that  Paradise  of  ^Vill  o'  the  Wisps, 

in-,  that  some  desperate  and  success- 
ful attempt  had  been  made  on  the 
Duke's  life.  The  truth, however,  soon 
spread  like  wildfire  to  the  ritrht  and 
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left,  acting,  as  it  fell  upon  every  ear, 


snipes,  and  blue  devils. 

Speaking  of  snipes  reminds  me  of 
an  anecdote  which  occurred  not  Ion:: 
since  in  this  very  place.  One  of  the 
engineers,  hurrying  across  the  moss 
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upon  his  locomotive,  started  a  couple 
ofi< these  birds,  which  accidentally 
took  the  same  line  of  course.  As 
races  with  snipes  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  a  man's  life,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity,  and  forthwith 
putting  forth  his  whole  physical 
powers,  determined  on  trying  the 
speed  of  his  winged  competitors. 
According  to  his  own  account,  the 
contest,  which  continued  neck  and 
neck  for  some  distance  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  terminated  in 
his  favour ;  the  birds  then  wheeling 
off  for  the  interior  of  the  moss.  I 
.have,  however,  very  considerable 
doubts  as  to  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  the  engineer,  being  perfectly  con- 
fident that  if  by  accident  he  did  gain 
an  advantage,  the  snipes  most  assu- 
redly were  not  at  their  high  pressure 
speed ;  for  the  flight  of  some  of  the 
slowest  birds,  the  sparrow,  the  crow, 
and  starling,  for  instance,  averages 
.thirty  miles  an  hour;  while  others 
.  double,  treble,  and  in  some  cases,  as 
for  example  the  swift,  even  quadru- 
ple that  velocity. 

A  heavy  shower,  with  distant  thun- 
der, tended  little  to  raise  our  spirits 
in  crossing  this  irreclaimable  wilder- 
ness of. nearly  six. miles  in  extent, 
continuing  with  more  or  less  inter- 
•  mission  Jill,  tlie  end,  of  our  journey. 
.  The  population,  which  had  for  a 
time  been  thinly  assembled,  now,  as 
we  approached  Manchester,  became 
dense  in  a  geometrical  ratio.  Strag- 
gling parties  were  succeeded  by  lines 
deeper  and  more  closely  packed 
every  yard  we  proceeded. 

Up  to  this  point,  an  organized  po- 
lice had  kept  a  passage  open,  and 
little  or  no  inconvenience  or  obstruc- 
.  tion  was  experienced ;  but  now  we 
were  entering  upon  a  world  bidding 
defiance  to  order,  and  closing  in  up- 
on the  carriages  on  every  side. 

To  have  proceeded  with  even  mo- 

.  derate  speed,  must  have  caused  the 

inevitable  death  of  hundreds.  It  was 

,  no  longer  in  detached  masses,  hovv- 

,  ever  large,  that  human  beings  were 

now  crowded  to  suffocation,  but  as 

far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  on  points 

commanding  any  thing  like  a  view, 

was  one  vast  sea  of  people,  on  whom 

it  was  impossible  to  look  without 

sensations  of  apprehension,  or  to  re- 

.  fleet  without  dread  on.  the  probable 


Liverpool,  and  disappointed,  a.  mob 
already  primed  for  explosion. 

Malicious  incendiaries  were  at 
hand,  ready  to  fan  any  thing  into  a 
flame.  It  was  well  known,  that  for 
some  days  previous  to  the  15th,  evil- 
disposed  persons  had  been  busy. — 
One  wretch  had,  it  was  said,  pre- 
pared some  thousands  of  tri-color 
cockades  for  gratuitous  distribution  ; 
but  to  what  extent  they  were  really 
issued,  or  where  they  were  display- 
ed, I  know  not,  it  so  happening  that 
four  instances  only  came  under  my 
immediate  observation ;  three  con- 
sisting merely  of  short  scraps  of 
blue,  white,  and  red  ribbon,  pinned 
to  the  button-holes  of  fellows  of  the 
very  lowest  description ;  the  fourth, 
however,  decorated  a  personage  of 
such  eminent  consequence  in  his  own 
estimation,  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  injustice  to  pass  over  unnoticed 
so  perfect  a  pattern,  the  very  beau- 
ideal  of  that  class  of  deputy  candle- 
snuffers  to  Hunt  and  Cobbett,  here 
and  there  to  be  met  with  in  our  pro- 
vincial towns.  He  had  succeeded, 
by  good  luck,  in  establishing  himself 
on  a  little  insulated  mound  of  hard- 
ened mud  or  rubbish,  somewhat 
apart  from  the  rest  of  his  fraternity. 
There  he  stood,  sole  monarch  of  the 
soil,  with  arms  a-kimbo, ,  upholding 
his  squab,  broad-faced,  and  broad- 
bodied,  coarse  figure,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  stout  stick,  which  propped 
him  up  on  the  right  side,  with  the 
evident  intent  of  attracting  notice, 
arrayed,  as  he  was,  with  a  profusion 
of  collars,  cockades,  bunches,  and 
bows  of  tricolor  ribbon,  fluttering 
from  every  band  and  button-hole; 
and  affecting  to  look  with  sovereign 
contempt  on  the  aristocratical  page- 
antry, and,  no  doubt,  convinced 
within  himself,  that  the  noble  Duke 
and  his  party  were  quailing  beneath 
the  gaze  of  so  important  a  repre- 
sentative of  Radicalism;  and,  in  good 
truth,  if  physiognomy  may  be  taken 
as  a  test  of  intention,  they  had  good 
reason  so  to  do,  were  there  the  slight- 
est  prospect  of  he  and  his  worthy 
associates  having  ever  the  power  of 
putting  the  said  intentions  into  exe- 
cution. That  coadjutors  might  be 
found  was  likely  enough,  from  a  very 
transient  inspection  of  the  unsight- 
ly rabble,  who,  having  broken  all 


consequences,  had  we  returned  to   .bounds,  and  filled  up  the  road,  ac- 
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tually  compelled  us  to  force  a  pas- 
MIL:*',"  at  the  r\»k,  in  spite  of  the  ut- 
moflt  caution  and  skill,  of  playing  the 
part  of  the  Jaggeruaut  car,  and  crush- 
ing human  beings  at  every  step. 
How  diiVerunt,  in  nil  respects,  from 
the  crowds  we  had  left  in  the  inorn- 
ingt 

In  or  near  Liverpool  but  one  sen- 
timent seemed  to  prevail,  that  of 
doing  honour  to  the  day  by  a  display 
of  honest,  loyal  feeling.  Clothed  in 
their  Sunday  best,  the  Liverpool,  and 
other  assembled  crowds  along  the 
road,  cheered  us  with  repetitions  of 
those  hearty, sailor-like  shouts,  which 
come  home  at  once  to  the  heart,  and 
admit  of  no  misconstruction.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  thousands  pressed 
about  us,  "  shewing  no  sign,"  but 
watching  us  pass  with  looks  of  sul- 
len or  insolent  indifference.  A  slo- 
venly, ragged  set,  with  hair  uncomb* 
ed  and  beards  unshaven,  with  waist- 
coats open,  exhibiting  unwashed  skin, 
dirty  linen,  and  bare  necks,  they  pre- 
sented the  same  character  of  "  a  rude 
people,"  as  old  Strype  the  Chroni- 
cler described  them  some  hundred 
years  ago. 

But  as  the  eye  wandered  over 
this  vast  ocean  of  human  beings, 
other  trains  of  thought  passed  across 
the  mind.  Some  serious  enough, 
acquiring  weight  from  the  recent 
and  prominent  feature  of  the  day. 
What  a  congregated  mass  of  life  I 
How,  and  where,  was  each  individual 
portion  to  be  classed  hereafter  ?  and 
by  what  unerring  fiat  of  justice,  tem- 
pered with  mercy,  was  the  fate  of 
each  to  be  for  ever  fixed?  How 
many  had  treasured  up,  or  duly  ana- 
lysed, the  talent  committed  to  his 
care;  how  many  had  cast  it  aside 
with  the  indifference  of  the  brute  that 
perisheth  !  Then  came  considera- 
tions as  to  the  quantum  of  benefit 
derived  by  the  world  from  this  ac- 
cumulation of  bodies  and  brains. 
What  per  centage  of  good  or  evil 
was  in  store  from  the  march  of  in- 
tellect amongst  them  ?  In  the  midst 
of  these  ana  similar  reveries,  the 
speech  of  an  orator  in  London  sud- 
denly came  to  my  recollection,  who, 
immediately  after  the  king's  acces- 
sion, in  moralising  upon  the  num- 
bers be  had  seen  collected,  took  oc- 
casion to  wonder  that  earth  should 
ever  be  found  wherein  to  Imry  them. 
At  tbe  time,  1  must  confess  that  ids 


observation  and  his  wonder  neemed 
very  unnecessary  ;  for  even  now, 
where  the  numbers  were  ten,  if  not 
twentyfold  greater,  there  appeared 
to  me  no  manner  of  difficulty  in  the 
case.  We  had  just  passed  a  bury* 
ing-ground  sufficiently  spacious  and 
deep  for  the  population  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom.  Chatmoss  would 
at  any  moment  swallow  the  whole  of 
such  an  assemblage  at  a  meal,  and 
digest  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
ofthem  in  a  month.  Following  up 
the  idea,  however,  and  shifting  it  to 
other  worldly  requisites,  I  could  not 
help  marvelling  at  the  quantity  of 
beds  such  a  host  would  require,  how 
many  acres  of  mattresses  must  be 
laid  to  provide  a  suitable  dormitory. 
Then  as  to  their  commissariat — what 
droves  of  oxen  to  be  boiled,  roasted, 
or  salted  down,  for  a  simple  dinner ; 
and  what  an  infinity  of  cultivated 
lands  to  afford  for  each  but  one  sinu'le 
loaf  of  bread ! — The  gross  amount 
assembled  on  that  day  has  been  va- 
riously estimated ;  my  own  idea,  on 
the  following  data,  is,  that  it  could 
not  have  been  less  than  four  hundred 
thousand.  Liverpool,  with  its  ad- 
joining villages  and  seafaring  popu- 
lation, say  150,000 

Manchester  parish,  including 

Salford,  say 187,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of  about  837,000 

From  this  we  must,  however,  make 
a  certain  deduction  for  servants  and 
others  of  necessity  left  at  home ;  but 
these  again  may  be  fairly  balanced 
by  the  extraordinary  accession  of 
strangers  flocking  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  into  those  towns.  The 
additional  numbers  may,  without  dif- 
ficulty, be  brought  up  from  the  thick- 
ly inhabited  manufacturing  district*, 
and  numerous  large  towns  within 
easy  distance  of  the  railroad,  which 
poured  forth  indefinite  numbers,  pla- 
cing every  coach,  cart,  waggon,  and 
horse,  in  requisition  on  this  memo- 
rable day. — Another  mode  of  com- 
putation, collected  from  observation, 
would  yield  a  still  larger  amount. 
Calling  the  whole  distance,  in  rouirh 
numbers,  thirty  miles,  and  allowing 
a  sufficiency  of  space  per  head,  we 
shall  have  a  continuous  sineleline  on 
either  side  the  railway,  of  about  6000 
for  every  mile  ;  but  as,  with  the  ei- 
ception  of  Ckatmoee,  the  crowds,  if 
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drawn  out,  would,  I  think,  have  far 
exceeded  that  number,  probably 
forming  a  double,  and,  in  many  parts, 
a  treble  rank  for  miles,  the  total 
amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
(they  were  estimated  by  many  at 
five)  will  appear  to  be  far  from  over- 
rated. To  form  some  idea  of  the  cu- 
riosity excited,  and  avidity  for  satis- 
fying it,  a  reference  might  be  made 
to  the  number  of  stands  erected  in 
every  eligible  position  on  the  line ; 
one,  for  instance,  near  the  great  via- 
duct and  embankment  at  Sankey,  was 
advertised  to  accommodate  no  less 
than  a  thousand  persons ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  command  respectability,  tick- 
ets were  issued  at  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence,  including  conveyance  to 
and  from  certain  places,  and  a  hand- 
some collation.  We  passed  it  before 
the  sad  catastrophe,  all  in  the  highest 
spirits,  preparing  to  fill  up  the  time 
till  our  return  by  a  ball.  The  musi- 
cians had  taken  their  seats,  and  dan- 
cing had  commenced,  when  such  was 
the  paralyzing  effect  of  the  accident, 
so  general  the  sympathy,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  news  was  received,  by  a 
simultaneous  wish,  the  music  was 
ordered  away,  and  every  symptom  of 
festivity  suspended. 

The  morning,  so  joyously  spent  at 
the  western  end  of  the  line,  had  not 
been  idly  passed  at  its  eastern  ter- 
mination. If  Liverpool  arose  with 
the  lark  to  witness  our  departure, 
Manchester  had  taken  an  early  break- 
fast to  be  in  readiness  for  our  arrival. 
Large  warehouses  had  been  appro- 
priated for  our  accommodation,  and 
tables  amply  provided  for  a  luxuri- 
ous repast.  In  addition  to  these,  an 
extensive  platform,  in  an  adjacent 
warehouse,  had  been  reserved  for  a 
respectable  selection  of  spectators, 
anxious  to  hail  the  first  appearance 
of  the  procession.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  no  precaution  had  been  taken 
to  guard  against  the  weather,  and  as 
the  lowering  clouds  from  the  west- 
ward had  bestowed  their  contents 
upon  them  at  an  earlier  hour,  caps, 
bonnets,  pelisses,  and  patience,  were 
beginning  to  be  the  worse  for  the 
wear,  even  before  the  time  appointed 
for  our  approach.  But  that  time 
passed,  and  still  we  came  not — an- 
other hour  passed,  and  still  no  tidings. 

In  the  absence  of  certainty  rumour 
began  to  be  busy.  Apprehension 
bad  before  been  excited  by  the  eight 


of  a  troop  of  dragoons  hi  full  trot, 
defiling  over  a  bridge,  in  the  direc- 
tion ot  Liverpool,  summoned,  it  was 
said,  to  disperse  a  mob  at  Eccles, 
who  had  collected  in  force,  and  were 
tearing  up  the  railway.  This  alarm 
was  in  due  time  relieved  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  dragoons,  rather  angry 
from  their  fruitless  errand,  having 
found  the  railroad  perfectly  safe — 
no  mob  at  all,  and  nothing  damaged 
but  their  own  best  jackets  and  pan- 
taloons, by  the  drenching  vain.  How- 
ever, that  something  had  happened, 
that  the  progress  had  been  interrupt- 
ed, was  obvious ;  and  the  clattering 
of  thunder  over  head,  added  to  the 
nervous  excitement  of  the  situation, 
and  the  presentiments  and  forebo- 
dings of  those  who  had  friends  en 
route,  soon  rose  to  their  utmost 
height.  At  this  moment  the  signal- 
gun  fired,  a  distant  cheer  was  heard 
along  the  line,  and  the  cloudy  va- 
pour of  an  engine  was  seen  above 
the  houses.  Umbrellas  were  lower- 
ed, every  head  stretched  to  the  ut- 
most, when  the  cheer  gradually  died 
away,  as  the  Northumbrian,  the 
Duke's  engine,  with  a  single  car  at- 
tached to  it,  dashed  through  the  line 
of  soldiers,  appointed  to  guard  the 
railway,  to  the  front  of  the  great 
warehouse  :  and  in  another  moment 
the  cry  of  "  A  surgeon !"  "  Lord  Wil- 
ton wants  a  surgeon!"  spread  through 
the  crowd. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  was 
within  call.  While  he  went  off  for 
his  instruments,  the  engine  hurried 
back  to  Eccles  to  replenish  its  boil- 
er. In  an  incredibly  short  time  both 
again  met  on  the  same  spot.  The 
boiler  had  been  filled,  the  instru- 
ments procured,  and  away  again  flew 
the  Northumbrian  on  its  painful  mis- 
sion. In  about  another  hour  the 
train  arrived,  and  all  excepting  the 
Duke  descended  to  take  refresh- 
ment; but  this  fatal  event  had  not 
only  cast  insuperable  gloom  over  all 
and  every  thing,  but  disorganized  the 
admirably  arranged  plans  of  the  day. 
We  were  expected  in  Liverpool  at 
four.  It  was  now  past  that  hour  and 
we  were  still  at  Manchester — even- 
ing was  setting  in — the  sky  was  over- 
cast— heavy  dark  clouds  threatened 
a  settled  downfall — but  the  majority 
of  the  engines  were  absent  taking  in 
water.  Hints  had  reached  the  po- 
lice, that  the  populace  in  the  eub« 
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and  evinced  symptoms  of  im- 
•i.iiifiici'  and  turbulence;  earlier  in 
Tin-  day,  respectable  neople,  walk- 
ing amoiiL'-t  them,  had  found  it  un- 
pleasant, and  latterly  they  had  taken 
to  the  practical  joke,  HO  well  suited 
to  their  character  and  taste,  of  be- 
spattering the  more  decently  dressed 
who  came  within  reach.with  clay  and 
mud.  Under  such  circumstance-,  it 
was  decided  that  the  Duke's  train  of 
carriages  should  move  off  with  the 
engines  already  arrived,  leaving  the 
remainder,  consisting  of  about  twenty 
vehicles,  containing  upwards  of  six 
hundred  passengers,  to  follow  as 
soon  as  the  other  engines  arrived. 
Five  o'clock  came,  but  none  appear- 
ed, when  word  was  brought  that  the 
ducal  train  had  unluckily  taken  the 
same  line  as  the  returning  engines; 
and  that,  as  they  could  not  pass  each 
other,  there  was  no  alternative  but 
for  the  Duke  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
Manchester,  througli  the  now  unma- 
nageable mob,  or  drive  our  engines  on 
before  him  to  Liverpool.  Of  course 
the  former  was  deemed  the  most  ad- 
visable, and  we  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  wait  in  patience  for  their  return, 
employing  our  leisure  in  pondering 
upon  how  and  where  the  night  was 
to  be  passed  if  they  did  not  return 
at  all,  an  event  considered  to  be  by  no 
means  improbable.  Soon  after  five 
o'clock,  however,  our  hopes  were  re- 
vived by  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  three  engines,  which  had,  it  ap- 
peared, not  been  caught  up  with 
the  rest,  and  with  these,  at  a  quarter 
after  five,  the  whole  remaining  train 
commenced  its  retreat.  Whether, 
that  in  the  person  of  the  Duke,  the 
main  attraction  had  been  withdrawn, 
or  that  the  rain  from  above,  or  the 
sloppiness  from  below,  had  damped 
their  ardour,  I  cannot  say,  but  we 
met  with  comparatively  little  ob- 
struction, and  finally  cleared  the 
suburbs  without  running  over  or 
beint:  as-ailed  by  a  single  radical. 
Over-weijfhted  as  our  three  engines 
were,  they  evinced  their  power,  by 
dragging  us  on  with  considerable 
speed,  particularly  over  Chntmoss, 
Tthieh  we  passed  (I  believe,  in  great 
measure,  because  it  has  a  fall  from 
the  dead  level  of  one  in  about  1*200) 
at  the  smart  rate  of  lYum  eighteen  to 
twenty  mile*  an  hour.  But  as  fre- 
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(juent  delays,  from  varioi 
occurred,  our  ]>ioure--  \\  ;(-,  on  the 
whole,  tedious,  and  we  were  in  dark- 
nr--  before  we  had  completed  half 
our  journey;  about  nine  o'clock,  a 
cry  was  raised  that  two  other  eugfaM 
were  bearing  down  upon  us,  and  with 
these  harnessed  on  to  the  rest,  we 
hoped  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
remainder.  But  all  their  united  efforts 
were  found  incompetent  to  the  task 
of  taking  such  a  load  up  the  inclined 
plane  near  Sutton,and  the  irentlemen 
accordingly  dismounted,  in  number 
about  400,  to  walk  this  ascending 
mile.  There  was  something  more 
striking  perhaps  than  agreeable  in 
this  part  of  the  day's  work.  The  five 
engines  throwing  out  jets  of  sparks 
into  the  air,  which  were  carried  far 
away  by  the  wind,  while  the  roadway 
was  sprinkled  with  fiery  particles  fall- 
ingfrom  the  furnace  grates,the  flames 
casting  a  bright  golden  light  on  the 
clouds  of  condensing  steam  which 
were  constantly  escaping — all  com- 
bined to  produce  a  strange  but  sombre 
illumination,  gleaminir  partially  on 
the  long  train  of  carriages,  succeeded 
by  such  a  numerous  escort  Little 
more  remains  to  be  told.  Suffice  it 
to  add,  that  about  half  past  ten,  the 
whole  train  defiled  through  the  large 
tunnel,  landing  its  six  hundred  and 
odd  passengers, in  a  pitch-dark  ui.'ht, 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  far  di>- 
tant  from  the  inns  and  hotels  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  hurry- 
ing about  in  confusion,  in  search  of 
carriages  which  had  driven  oft',  or 
separated  friends  whom  they  were 
destined  not  to  find.  Many,  never 
dreaming  of  such  a  delay,  having  se- 
cured no  beds,  and,  therefore,  in  a 
state  of  utter  uncertainty  where  tltey 
were  to  procure  house  room  for  the 
night;  with  the  further  conviction, 
that  horses  to  take  them  a\\  ay  were 
not  to  be  got  on  any  terms.  Strange 
adventures  must  have  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  some,  in  such  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion, unpalatable  enough  at  the 
time,  though  now,  when  nought  is  left 
but  retrospection,  leaving  pleasant  :i- 
well  as  painful  reminiscences  of  a 
day  whose  con  n  terpart  they  can  never 
expect  to  see  again. 

^  A  RAILED. 
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No.  LII. 

XPH  A'EN  SYMHOSin  KTAIKHN  nEPINISIOMENAflN 
HAEA  KimAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOIIOTAZEIN. 

2. 
PHOC.  ap  Ath. 

[  This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides, 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaning, "  'Tis  RIGHT  FOR  GOOD  WINEBIBBING  PEOPLE, 

NOT  TO  LET  THE  JUG  PACE  ROUND  THE  BOARD  LIKE  A  CRIPPLE; 
BUT  GAILY  TO  CHAT  WHILE  DISCUSSING  THEIR  TIPPLE." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis — 
And  a,  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.} 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr. 

SCENE — Blue  Parlour  ; — Time,  eight  o'clock; — NORTH,  SHEPHERD,  and  Jug. 

SHEPHERD. 

WHICH  o'  us  three,  I  wonner,  looks  best  at  the  settin'  in  o'  another  wun- 
ter  ?  I  suspeck  it's  me — for  to  say  naething  o'  the  jug,  wha  has  lost  his  nose, 
you've  getting  mair  and  inair  spinnleshankit,  sir,  ilka  year — as  for  your 
hauns,  ane  may  see  through  them — and  a'thegither  you're  an  interesting 
atomy  o'  the  auld  school — I  fear  we're  gaun  to  lose  you,  sir,  during  the 
season.  But  dinna  mind,  sir — ye  sail  hae  a  moniment  erected  to  you  by  a 
grateful  nation  on  the  Calton-hill — and  ships  comiu'  up  the  Firth — steamers, 
smacks,  and  ithers — amang  them  now  and  then  a  man  o'  war — will  never 
notice  the  Parthenon,  a'  glowerin'  through  telescopes  at  the  mausoleum  o' 
Christopher  North. 

NORTH. 

I  desire  no  other  monument,  James,  than  a  bound  set  of  the  Magazine  in 
the  library  of  every  subscriber.  Yes — my  immortal  ambition  is  to  live  in 
the  libraries  and  liberties  of  my  native  land. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  noble  sentiment,  sir,  beautifully  expressed.  Oh !  but  you're  a  curious 
cretur — a  Great  Man ! 

,    NORTH. 

James,  I  KNOW  MYSELF.  I  am  neither  a  great  nor  a  small — but  a  middle- 
sized  man 

SHEPHERD. 

What  the  deevil !  dinna  ye  belang  to  the  Sax  Feet  Club  ? 

NORTH. 

No.  The  Fine  Fellows  invite  me  to  their  Feasts  and  Festivals — and  I  am 
proud  to  be  their  guest.  But  my  stature  is  deficient  the  eighth  part  of  an 
inch  ;  and  I  could  not  submit  to  sit  at  any  board  below  either  the  Standard 
or  the  Salt. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  noble  sentiment,  sir,  beautifully  expressed.  Oh!  but  you're  a  curious 
cretur — a  Great  Man! 

NORTH. 

I  am  not  a  curious  creature,  James,  but  a  commonplace  Christian.  As 
to  my  intellectual  stature — and  of  that  I  spoke  when  I  said  that  I  am  but  a 
middle-sized  man — it  is,  I  am  satisfied,  the  stature  best  adapted  for  the 
enjoyment  of  tranquil  happiness  iu  this  world.  I  look  along  the  many  levels 
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of  life— and  lo!  they  seem  to  form  one  immense  amphitheatre.  Below  me 
are  rows,  and  rows,  and  rows  of  well-apparelled  people— remember  J  -|»<-;ik 
figuratively  of  the  mind—  who  sometimes  look  up— ungrudgingly  and  un- 
envyingly — to  where  I  am  sitting— smiling  on  me  as  on  one  belonging  to 
their  own  order,  though  placed  by  Providence — august  Master  of  these 
august  Ceremonies — a  little  loftier  in  the  range  of  seats  hi  a  half-moon 
circling  the  horizon,  and  crowded  to  overflowing  with  the  whole  human 
race. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  noble  sentiment,  sir,  beautifully  expressed.  Oh !  but  you're  a  curious 
cretur — a  Great  Man ! 

NORTH. 

I  beg  your  pardon — but  I  did  not  hear  you,  James — will  you  repeat  that 
again  r 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.  I  makes  a  pint  o1  never  sayin'  the  same  thing  twice  owre  for  ony 
man— except  a  deaf  aue — and  only  to  him  gin  he  uses  a  lug-trumpet. 

NORTH. 

Then  looking  right  and  left,  James,  I  behold  an  immense  multitude  sit- 
ting, seemingly  on  the  same  altitude  with  myself — somewhat  more  rirhly- 
robed  than  our  brethren  beneath — till,  lifting  up  my  eyes,  lo !  the  Magnates, 
and  Potentates,  and  Princes,  and  Kings  of  all  the  shadowy  worlds  ot  mind, 
magnificently  arrayed,  and  belonging  rather  to  the  heavens  than  to  the 
earth! 

SHEPHERD. 

A  noble  sentiment,  sir,  beautifully  expressed.  Oh !  but  you're  a  curious 
cretur — a  Great  Man  I  (Aside.)  I  micht  din  thae  words  intil  his  lug  fifty 
times  without  his  catchin'  their  meanin' — for  whan  the  auld  doitea  body 
begins  haverin'  about  himsell,  he's  deaf  to  a'  things  else  in  the  creawtion. 

NORTH. 

Monuments !  Some  men  have  been  so  glorious,  James,  that  to  build  up 
something  in  stone  to  perpetuate  that  glory,  seems  of  all  futile  attempts  the 
most  futile,  and  either  to  betray  a  sinful  distrust  of  their  immortality,  or  a 
wretched  ignorance  of  the 

"  Power  divine  of  sacred  memories," 

which  will  reign  on  earth,  in  eternal  youth,  ages  and  ages  and  ages  after  the 
elements  have  dissolved  the  brass  or  marble,  on  which  were  vainly  en- 
graven the  consecrated  and  undying  names  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

A  noble  sentiment,  beau 

NORTH. 

A  monument  to  Newton!  a  monument  to  Shakspeare !  Look  up  to  Hea- 
ven— look  into  the  Human  Heart.  Till  the  planets  and  the  passions — the 
affections  and  the  fixed  stars  are  extinguished — their  names  cannot  die. 

SHEPHERD  (starting  up.) 

A  madmen*  to  Sir  William  Wallace !  A  mouiraent  to  William  Tell !  Look 
at  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland — listen  to  their  cataracts — 
look  to  the  light  on  the  foreheads — listen  to  the  music  on  the  lips  of  the 
Free — 

"  Kings  of  the  Desert,  men  whose  stately  tread 
Brings  from  the  dust  the  sound  of  Liberty  !" 
,    . 

NORTH. 

A  noble  sentiment,  James,  beautifully  expressed.  Oh !  but  you're  a  cu- 
rious cretur— a  Great  Man  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

>>  hat !  You  ve  been  sookin'  in  my  flattery  a*  the  time,  ye  auld  sinner — 
and  noo  turn  intil  a  banter  on  mysell  the  compliment  I  paid  you  fra  the  verra 
bottom  o'  my  heart  ?  You're  a  queer  deevil.— Hoo  hae  ye  stood  the  wea- 
ther this  season,  sir  ? 

'  • 
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NORTH. 

Weather  !  It  never  deserved  the  name  of  weather,  James,  even  during 
that  muddy  and  mizzly  misnomer — Summer ;  while  the  Autumn 

SHEPHERD. 

"\Veel,  do  ye  ken,  sir,  that  I  never  saw  in  a'  my  born  days,  what  I  cou'd 
wi'  a  safe  conscience  hae  ca'd — bad  weather  ?  The  warst  has  aye  had  some 
redeemin'  quality  about  it  that  enabled  me  to  thole  it  without  yawmerin'. 
Though  we  mayna  be  able  to  see,  we  can  aye  think  o'  the  clear  blue  lift. 
Weather,  sir,  ablins  no  to  speak  very  scientially  in  the  way  o'  meteoro- 
logical observation — but  rather  in  a  poetical,  that  is,  religious  spirit — may 
be  defined,  I  jalouse,  "  the  expression  o'  the  fluctuations  and  modifications 
o'  feeling  in  the  heart  o'  the  heevens,  made  audible,  and  visible,  and  tangible 
on  their  face  and  bosom."  That's  weather. 

NORTH. 

Something  very  beautiful  might  be  written  about  weather — climate. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  no  by  you — by  me.  Oh  !  heavens  and  earth !  O  God  and  man !  what 
I — a  shepherd — hae  felt  in  a  spring-shower !  The  dry  warld  a'  at  ance  made 
dewy — dewy — dewy  as  the  licht  in  the  Angel  o'  Mercy's  een,  beheld  by 
Contrite  sinner  in  a  midnight  dream ! 

NORTH. 

James,  your  paw. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  saft,  fresh,  silent  change  has  been  wrocht  a'  ower  the  ootward  creation 
—and  a  congenial  change — as  saft,  as  fresh,  as  silent,  has  likewise  been 
wrocht  within  your  ain  heart.  Music  is  maist  harmonious — but  not  mair 
harmonious  nor  licht ;  for  licht  wears  a  coat  o'  many  colours — and  lo ! 
yonder  is  the  web  from  which  it  was  cut — hung  aloft  in  the  skies. 

NORTH. 

There  spake  at  once  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  the  Tailor  of  Yarrow-Ford  I 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Rainbow !  Is  she  not  the  Lady  o'  Licht,  the  Queen  o'  Colour,  the 
Princess  of  Prisms,  the  Heiress  Apparent  o'  Air,  and  her  Royal  Highness 
of  Heaven  ?  O  Thou !  who  beudest  Beauty  like  a  bridge  across  the  val- 
ley— on  which  imagination's  eye  may  ken  celestial  shapes  moving  to 
and  fro  alang  the  braided  battlements — Sun-begotten,  Cloud-born  Angel ! 
Emblem,  sign,  and  symbol  of  mercy  and  of  peace !  Storm-seeker  and 
storm-subduer !  Pathway — so  sacred  Superstition  sings — between  Heaven 
and  Earth!  Alike  beautiful  is  thy  coming  and  thy  going — and  no  soul 
so  savage  as  not  for  a  while  to  saften,  as  thy  Apparition  comes  gradually 
breathing  and  blushing  out  of  the  sky !  Immortal  art  thou  in  thy  evanes- 
cence !  The  sole  light,  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  of  which  the  soul  may 
not  sicken  when  overcome  with  the  agonies  of  grief  or  guilt!  O  that  on  my 
death-bed  I  may  behold  a  Rainbow ! 

NORTH. 

Nay,  James,  the  jug  is  empty ;  and  at  that  moment,  with  the  sudden  jerk 
of  your  arm,  expecting  a  heavier  load  on  the  way  to  your  mouth,  you  had 
nearly  given  yourself  a  bloody  nose.  Be  more  cautious  in  future — but 
replenish. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  a  single  instant,  a'  the  earth  is  green  as  emerald,  and  covered  wi'  a 
glorious  glitter  o'  its  ain,  sic  as  never  shone — or  cou'd  shine,  over  the  bricht 
but  barren  sea.  A's  joy :  The  khowes,  the  banks,  the  braes,  the  lawns, 
the  hedges,  the  woods,  the  single  trees,  the  saughs,  the  heather,  the  broom, 
the  bit  bushes,  the  whins,  the  fern,  the  gerss,  the  flowers,  the  -  weeds — 
sic  as  dockens,  nettles,  aye,  the  verra  hemlock — are  a'  harmless  and  a' 
happy!  They  seem  a'  embued  wi'  a  sort  o'  strange  serene  spirit  o'  life, 
and  nought  in  a'  creawtion  seems — dead !  tad"// 

NORTH.  uiooaba* 

Life-embued  by  a  poet  s  soul ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  look  at  the  animal  cretura.    Isna  that  a  bonny  bit  beastie,  cavra' 
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its  large-e'ed  gracefu'  head  in  the  air,  frae  the  elastic  turf  liitiii'  up  :unl 
lettjii'  down  again  its  laug  thin  leg*  sae  elegantly,  its  tail  a'  tin-  while  :i  per- 
feck  -f  reamer  in  many  a  winding  ring  it  gallops  round  its  dam— and  then, 
half  frolicsome  half  afraid,  returns  rapidly  to  her  side,  and  keeps  <ja/iii?oM 
tlie  stranger.  Some  day  or  ither  that  hit  silly  foal  wull  lie  winiiiinir  a  kin-/s 
plate  or  a  ffold  cup;  for  you  see  the  Aurab  bluid  in  his  line  fetlocks,  and 
erelong  that  nerk,  like  his  sire's,  will  be  clothed  with  thunder. 

NORTH. 

You  must  ride  him  yourself,  James,  next  year  at  Musselburgh. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fling  your  crutch,  sir,  intil  a  rose-bush,  till  a'  the  blossoms  flee  intil  sepa- 
rate leaves,  and  a'  the  leaves  gang  careerin'  in  air  owt-ower  the  lea,  and 
that  would  he  an  eemage  o'  the  sudden  flichto'a  heapo'  snaw-white  lambs 
a'  broken  up  in  a  moment  as  they  lay  amang  the  sunshine,  and  scattered 
far  and  wide  o'er  the  greensward — sune  to  be  regathered  on  the  Startinir- 
Knoll;  but  there  the  eemage  wull  na  hand,  for  rose-leaves  ance  dissipated 
die  like  love-kisses  lavished  in  dreams. 

NORTH. 

Rose-leaves  and  rose-lips — lambs  and  lasses — and  love-kisses  lavished  in 
dreams!  And  all  these  images  suggested  in  a  shepherd's  recollection  of  a 
Spring-Shower  !  Prevailing  pastoral  Poet,  complete  thy  picture. 

SHEPHERD. 

See  how  the  trooties  are  loupin'  in  the  pools — for  a  shower  o'  insect- 
hae  come  winnowing  their  way  on  the  wings  o'  the  western-wind,  frae  the 
weel-watered  wavings  o'  Elibank's  whisperin'  woods. 

NORTH. 

No  such  imitative  melodies  in  Homer  .'  The  sentence  is  like  a  eugh. 

SHEPHERD. 

'Twas  nac  fawte  o'  mine,  sir,  forma  mouth  got  fou  o'  double- Ws— and  I 
had  to  whiff  and  whustle  them  oot.  But  hush  and  list,  sir — list  and  hush  ! 
For  that  finest,  faintest,  amaist  evanescent  music — merry,  or  mournful,  just 
as  ye  may  be  disposed  to  think  and  feel  it — but  now  it  is  merry — dear  me  ! 
it's  clean  gane — there — there  it  is  heard  again — like  the  dying  tone  o'  the 
Miia'est  chord  o'  the  harp  o'  an  angel  happy  in  the  heart  o  the  highest 
heavens— and  what  may  it  be — since  our  ears  are  too  dull  to  hear  seraphic 
string  or  strain — but  the  hymn,  to  us  amaist  hushed  by  the  altitude — 
although  still  poorin*  and  poorin'  out  like  a  torrent — o'  the  lyrical  Laverock, 
wha,  at  the  first  patterin'  o'  the  spring-shower  upon  the  braird  about  his 
nest,  had  shot,  wi'  short,  fast-repeated  soarings,  a-singing  up  the  sky,  as  if 
in  the  delirium  o'  his  delicht  he  wou'd  hae  forsaken  the  earth  for  ever — 
but  wha,  noo  that  he  has  reached  at  last  the  pinnacle  o'  his  aerial  ambi- 
tion, wull  sune  be  heard  descending  as  if  he  were  naething  but  a  saiiL' — 
and  then  seem  a  musical  speck  in  the  sky — till  again  ring  a'  the  louer 
regions  wi*  his  still  loud,  but  far  tenderer  strains — for  soarin'  he  pours, 
but  flinkiif  he  breathes  his  voice,  till  it  ceases  suddenly  in  a  nutter  and  a 
murmur  owre  the  head  o*  his  brooding  mate — lifted  lovingly  up  wi'  its  large 
Baft  een  to  welcome  her  lover-husband  to  their  blessed  nest ! 

NORTH. 

My  dear  James,  you  have  illustrated  your  definition  of  weather  by  an 
exquisite  example 

SHEPHERD. 

But  I'm  no  half  dune  yet 

NORTH. 

For  the  present,  if  you  please,  James. 

SHEPHKRD. 

But  I  dinna  please— and  I  insist  on  being  alloo'd  to  feenish  my  Sprioff- 
Sli&wor. 

NORTH. 

Well,  if  it  must  be  so — first  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  averrinjr  that  there 
is  no  such  thin<r  in  nature  as  bad  weather.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that— whatever  may  have  been  the  case  once— no\r  there  i-  no  Mich 
thing  as  trood.  Why,  James,  ymi  might  as  well  seek  to  prove  by  a  d«ftui- 
tion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  ugly  woman. 
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,ii-jReitker  there  is,  sir.  There  are  different  degrees  o'  beauty,  .,„__,,, 
frae  the  face  that  ootshines  that  o'  an  angel's  seen  in  a  dream — doon — doon 
— doon — ever  sae  mony  hunder  thoosan'  degrees  doon,  till  you  meet  that  o' 
.the  tiukler-randy,  whose  looks  gar  you  ratherly  incline  to  the  ither  side  o' 
the  road-«-but  nae  ugliness.  Sometimes  I've  kent  mysell  likely  to  fa'  intil 
a  sair  mistak — na,  a  sair  fricht— by  sturnblin'  a'  at  ance  on  a  lassie  gaen  far 
-doon  in  the  degrees,  and  wha  really  did  seem  at  first  sicht  unco  fearsome  ; 
— but  then,  sir,  the  mistak  arose  frae  the  suddenness,  and  frae  considerin' 
the  face  o'  her  by  its  ain  individual  sell,  and  no  as  ane  o'  many  on  the 
mysterious  scale  o'  beauty.  But  then  a  man  o'  ony  powers  o'  memory  and 
.reflection,  and  ony  experience  amang  the  better  half  o'  creation,  soon  cor- 
rects that  error ;  and  fin's,  afore  he  has  walked  hardly  a  mile  alangside  o' 
the  hizzie,  that  she's  verra  weel-faured,  and  has  an  expression,  mair  espe- 
cially about  the  een  and  mouth 

NORTH. 
James  !  James  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

The  truth  is,  Mr  North,  that  you  and  the  likes  o'  you,  that  hae  been 
cavied  a'  your  days  in  toons,  like  pootry,  hae  seldom  seen  ony  real  weather 
— and  ken  but  the  twa  distinctions  o'  wat  and  dry.  Then,  the  instant  it 
begins  to  drap,  up  wi'  the  umbrella — and  then  vanishes  the  sky.  Why,  that's 
aften  the  verra  best  time  to  feel  and  understaun'  the  blessed  union  o'  earth 
and  heaven,  when  the  beauty  is  indeed  sae  beauteous,  that  in  the  perfect  joy 
o'  the  heart  that  beats  within  you,  ye  wad  lauch  in  an  atheist's  face,  and 
hae  nae  mair  doubt  o'  .the  immortality  o'  the  sowle,  than  o'  the  mountain- 
tap  that,  far  up  above  the  vapours,  is  waiting  in  its  majestic  serenity  for  the 
reappearance  o'  the  Sun,  seen  brichtenin'  and  brichtenin'  himsell  during  the 
shower,  through  behind  a  cloud  that  every  moment  seems  mair  and  mair 
composed  o'  radiance,  till  it  has  melted  quite  away, — and  then,  there  indeed 

is  the  Sun,  rejoicing  like  a  giant  to  run  a  race 

NORTH. 

A  race  against  time,  James,  which  will  terminate  in  a  dead  heat  on  the 
Last  Day. 

. SHEPHERD. 

Time  will  be  beat  to  a  stand-still. 

. NORTH. 
And  the  Sun  at  the  Judge's  stand  swerve  from  the  course  into  chaos. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  queer  tauk — though  no  withouten  a  wild  dash  o'  the  shooblime. 
But  how  do  you  account,  sir,  for  the  number  o'  mad  dowgs  this  summer  ? 
And  what's  your  belief  about  the  Heedrofoby  ? 

NORTH. 

I  have  for  many  years,  James,  myself,  laboured  under  a  confirmed 
hydrophobia 

SHEPHERD. 

Tuts,  nae  nonsense — 1  want  to  hear  you  speak  seriously  on  canine  mad- 
ness. 

NORTH. 

Dogs,  James,  are  subject  to  some  strange  and  severe  disease  which  is 
popularly  called  madness;  and  the  question  is,  can  they  inoculate  the 
human  body  with  that  disease  by  their  bite  ?  Perhaps  they  can — and  I  con- 
fess I  should  not  much  like  to  try  the  experiment.  But  an  acute  writer  in 
the  Westminster  Review  has  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  disease  called 
Hydrophobia  in  the  dog  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  disease  of  the  same  name 
In  the  human  species — and  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  agree  with  h:~* 

SHEPHERD. 

svtiWhat  ?   Believe  in  a  pairodowgs  o'  that  outrageous  natur  ?  ,  -\{ 
-scf  oJ  I»9a6ipii>  -I'ulj&i  nui  I  NORTH.  ,MJ{J  jjaug  o«  '<a 

rf.,,,Yfts,  James,  to. use  his  own  words,  that  the  madness  of  the  biter  ha^no 
on  the  madness  of  the  bitten,  and  that  a  man  who  has  been  bitten  fry 
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n  dor  in  perfect  honlth,  in  just  aa  likely  to  have  all  the  Symptoms  of  the 
hydrophobia  as  if  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  one. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  pwfeck  pairodowgs,  sir— a  perfeck  pairodowgs ! 

NORTH. 

He  gives  his  reasons,  James,  and  they  are  not  easily  set  aside. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let's  hear  thorn,  sir. 

NORTH. 

He  observes,  in  the  first  place, — if  I  remember  rightly — and  if  I  forget 
his  words,  I  have  his  meaning — that  the  effects  of  all  poisons,  which  we 
are  acquainted  with,  are  certain  and  determinate.  Do  you  grant  that, 
Jamee  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Be  it  sac. 

NORTH; 

For  example — suppose  a  thousand  persons  swallow  each  the  same  quan- 
tity of  arsenic — sufficient  to  cause  death — they  either  all  die,  or  are  all 
similarly  affected,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  poison.  No  person  can  use  arsenic  in 
his  tea  instead  of  sugar — empty  half-a-dozen  of  cups  at  breakfast,  and  that 
evening  enjoy  the  wit  and  humour  of  a  Noctes  Ambrosianse, 

SHEPHERD. 
Hardly. 

NORTH, 

But  many  persons,  hundreds,  have  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  and  well 
bitten  too,  who  have  not  been  one  whit  the  worse. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  then  they  have  swallowed  anecdotes. 

NORTH. 

Which  is  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  such  cases.  But  it  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  James,  that  there  are  no  such  antidotes.  Can  we 
believe,  then,  that  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal  possesses  the  virulent  pro- 
perty which  occasions  hydrophobia,  when  we  know  that  so  many  persons 
have  been  inoculated  with  it  without  incurring  the  disease  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  gaen  puzzlin'  I 

NORTH. 

Secondly,  my  ingenious  friend  in  the  Westminster  observes,  that  even 
on  those  who  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  affected  by  this  saliva,  the 
time  at  which  the  symptoms  appear  is  altogether  indeterminate — contrary 
to  all  that  we  know  of  the  action  of  poisons.  Why — it  is  believed,  that  it 
maybe  injected  into  a  wound,  and  lie  there  harmless  for  months,  nay  years 
—till  all  at  once  it  breaks  out,  and  you  are  more  insane  than  Sirius.  A 
strange  sort  of  saliva  indeed  this — so  capricious  and  whimsical  in  its  ac- 
tion— whereas  all  other  poisons  may  be  depended  on,  and  do  their  work 
subject  to  certain  general  regular  and  acknowledged  laws.  What  say  you 
to  all  this,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Never  having  received  a  regular  medical  education,  sir,  I'm  dumbfoun- 
dor'd,  and  haena  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dowg.  But  are  a'  tliae  fearsome 
accounts  o'  the  heedro  uaething  but  lees  ? 

NORTH. 

Many  of  them  most  miserably  true.    But  my  friend  believes  that  the  hor- 

_rid  malady  originates  in  the  nature  and  shape  of  the  wound,  and  not  from 

any  virulent  matter  injected  into  it ;  a  nerve  has  been  injured,  and  tetanus 

:iin.'-  i'ii-iie- — direful  spasmodic  affections  terminating  in  death.  Any 

deeply-punctured  wound  may  produce  the  disease  called  hydrophobia  in 

man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ae  conclusion  to  be  drawn  frae  the  whole  seems  to  be,  that  dowgs  are 
mair  dangerous  animals  than  is  usually  suspected,  since  a  dowg  that  bites 
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you  when  he's  in  his  perfect  senses,  is  just  as  likely  to  gie  ye  the  foby  as 
when  he  snaps  at  ye  in  the  hicht  o'  his  delirium  in  tongue-lolling  madness. 

NORTH. 

Accidents  will  happen — but  no  very  great  number  of  people  are  bitten 
by  dogs  in  their  perfect  senses ;  and  it  is  only  some  wounds  that  occasion 
tetanus  by  injuring  a  nerve.  This  is  certain,  that  in  some  of  the  few  authen- 
ticated cases  of  the  disease  called  hydrophobia  in  man,  occasioned  by  the 
bite  of  a  dog,  there  was  not  the  least  reason  in  the  world  for  supposing  the 
dog  to  have  been  what  is  called  mad, — But  fill  your  glass,  James,  to  the 
memory  of  Bronte. 

[It  is  drunk  in  solemn  silence. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  us  hae  about  half  an  hour's  tauk  o'  politics — and  then  hae  dune  wi' 
them  for  the  rest  o'  the  nicht  What  o'  France  ? 

NORTH. 

James,  all  men  who  had  visited  France  with  their  eyes  and  ears  open 
since  the  accession  of  Charles — now  Ex-King— knew  that  a  struggle  was 
going  on — only  to  cease  with  the  overthrow  of  one  of  the  parties — between 
the  Royalists  and  the  Liberals.  Each  party  strove  to  change  the  charter 
given  by  Louis  XVIII.  into  so  many  dead  letters.  But  the  Liberals — as  they 
are  called — were  from  the  beginning  far  more  unprincipled  than  the  Roy- 
alists were  even  at  the  end — and  had  Charles  and  Polignac  not  acted  as  they 
did,  in  the  matter  of  the  ordonnances,  the  monarchy  had  been  virtually 
destroyed  by  their  enemies. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  you  really  say  sae,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Two  courses  were  open  to  Charles — to  abdicate  the  throne  rather  than 
sit  there  a  shadow — or  to  support  the  ordonnances  by  the  sword.  That 
would  not  have  been  easy,  but  it  would  have  been  possible ;  and  had 
Charles  been  the  tenth  part  a  Napoleon,  it  would  have  been  done — and  his 
enemies  having  been  overawed  by  the  army,  the  streets  of  Paris  had  not  been 
stained  with  one  drop  of  blood. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  but  he  was  a  weak  man ! 

NORTH. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  is  a  weak  man,  James ;  but  on  this  emergency— 4 
this  crisis  of  his  fate — he  reckoned  without  his  host — and  thence  his  second 
visit  to  Holyrood. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  will  ca'  on  him  neist  time  I  come  to  Embro' ;  and  if  he's  no  at  hame, 
leave  my  caird. 

NORTH. 

Liberty,  my  dear  Shepherd,  is  like  the  air  we  breathe — if  we  have  it  not, 
we  die.  You  have  heard  these  words  before — and  you  and  I  have  felt  their 
meaning  on  the  mountain  top.  Slavery  is  a  living  death. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  bull 

NORTH. 

But  of  all  slaveries  the  worst  is  that,  which,  dancing  in  chains,  supposes 
itself  Freedom. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  didna  ye  admire,  sir,  the  behaviour  o'  the  Mob  o'  Paris  ? 

NORTH. 

An  old  man  like  me,  James,  is  chary  of  his  admiration.  In  my  youth- 
some  forty  years  ago — I  was  too  prodigal  of  it — and  the  sun  I  worshipped, 
set  in  a  shower  of  blood.  The  French — with  many  and  great  defects — are 
a  gallant — a  noble  people  ;  but  the  mob  that  fought — and  they  fought  well 
—though  victorious  over  but  feeble  opposition — during  what  I  leave  others 
to  call  the  Three  Glorious  Days — were  not  the  French  People — and  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself  were  I  to  waste  any  of  my  enthusiasm  on  such 
actors,  prepared  long  beforehand  to  play  their  parts— yet,  after  all,  little 
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better  than  puppets — though  the  machinery   worked  well— and  was  tri- 
umphant 

SHEPHERD.  pnhno'jR  smoa  ^d 

I  thocht  you  wou'dna  attend  the  Meeting. 

NORTH.  .         ;  wfsirri 

Had  I  been  a  republican,  I  would ;  and  have  declared  my  delight  am! 
exultation  at  the  downfall  of  a  great  and  ancient  monarchy.  Probably  I 
should  have  thought  it  a  despotism,  and  would  have  sung  ode*  and  hynin* 
of  thanksgiving  when  all  its  towers  and  temples  toppled  into  dust.  Some 
such  men,  I  believe,  were  at  the  meeting  here — and  believing  them  to  be 
conscientious  and  consistent,  they  have  my  respect. 

SHEPHERD. 
And  mine  too — and  I  houp  they'll  be  proud  o't. 

NORTH. 

Other  men,  again,  were  at  the  meeting,  James,  who  love  what  they  call  a 
limited  monarchy — and  limited  the  French  Monarchy  is  now  to  their  hearts' 
content !  Till  Louis-Philippe  began  to  reign,  (to  reign  !)  eyes  ne?er  saw  a 
cipher. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hae  mair  power  in  the  Forest — under  the  Young  Dyuck,  I  verily  believe 
—though  I'm  no  his  greave — than  the  son  of  Egalite  now  has  in  Paris,  nnder 
old  La  Fayette  and  that  sweet  innocent  invention  for  preserving  freedom, 
the  National  Guard. 

NORTH. 

Good,  James.  They  therefore  lifted  up  their  voices  on  high — like  sound* 
ing  harp  and  tinkling  cymbal,  and  were  applauded  to  the  echo. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae  far  a'  seems  to  hae  been  rich t.  Then  what  hae  you  to  complain  o', 
sir? 

NORTH. 

I  complain  of  nothing — not  I,  James— I  have  left  my  gout  at  Jolm-o'- 
Groat's  House — and  my  complacency  and  peace  of  mind  are  perfect.  But 
oh !  the  superasinine  stupidity  of  all  those  sumphs  and  sumphesses— • 
those  Jack  and  Jeanie  donkeys — each  row  above  row,  rising  up  with  ears 
of  still-increasing  longitude,  till  those  at  the  acme  swept  the  spiders  from 
the  cornice,  and  crushed  the  undevoured  flies  asleep  on  the  ceiling ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw !  Haw !  Haw !  Haw  !  Haw  !— What  do  you  mean  ? 

NORTH. 

Tories  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  VVhigs,  and  encircled  in  the  arms  of  Ra- 
dicals !  Church-and-King  men  shouting  their  praises  of  altar-pullers-dou  n, 
and  throne-shatterers,  and  of  all.  the  fierce  and  ferocious  foes  of  Old  Esta- 
blishments, with  mattock  and  pickaxe  razing  them  all  from  their  very  found- 
ations, and  howling  in  each  cloud  of  dust  that  went  darkening  up  the  h«-a- 
vens! 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir  infatuated  fules  !  I'm  owre  angry  to  pity  them — nor  ought  leal  men 
and  true  to  accept  now  the  peace-offering  o'  their  humiliation  and  their 
shame. 

NORTH. 

People  there  are,  as  you  well  know,  James,  who  never  can  move  one 
single  step,  either  backwards  or  forwards,  unless  led  by  a  finger  and  a 
thumb,  gently  or  rudely  pinching  their  nose.  No  will  of  their  own  have 
they— for  will  and  reason  go  together— and  only  tlt<>  inti-lli-ciH  arc  free. 
More  abject  slaves  never  trooped  together  in  a  gang  before  the  whip  of  the 
overseer  to  the  sugar-canes,  than  those  slaves  of  both  M-XCS,  that  sat  in  our 
Assembly-rooms,  in  chains  flung  over  them  by  masters  who  despised  the«dt 
too  thoroughly  to  honour  them  with  any  portion  of  tlieir  hatred,  shouting' 
and  bellowing  at  the  prospect  of  dominion  and  empire  about  to  be  given' 
to  them  who  would  trample  them  into  dust.  i:-i;!li  iqr,  uA 

SHEPHERD.  •!*«  ililOJtt  WrtJ  JotI  bfirf 

Oh  1  the  ninnies !  \  ns  y  jnuonoiq  oJ  aldiaeoqoii 


NORTH.  uocfj — aJeqquq  a&ds 

Why — not  even  though  the  mob  of  the  Fauxbourg  St  Antoine  had,  «$  if 
by  some  seeming  miracle,  performed  their  parts  like  angels — angels  of  blood 
at  best — and  thereby  set  at  defiance  all  our  knowledge,  all  experience,  all 
history  of  human  mobs,  which  the  Liberty-and -Equality- men,  and  the  old  and 
young  Anarchists,  have  the  audacity  to  ask  us  to  believe — ought  they  \vlio 
s\vear  by  the  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION  to  have  uttered  one  word  in  eulo<jry 
of  the  "  Three  Glorious  Days,"  till  they  knew  something  more  of  what 
was  likely  to  be  the  upshot  of  it  all — if  indeed  ignorance  could  be  supposed 
so  dense  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  lurid  lights  already  gleaming  all  round 
the  horizon — 

"  With  fear  of  change 

Perplexing  monarchs !" 

SHEPHERD. 

What'n  a  face  !  Dinna  fa'  intil  a  fit.  Tak  a  swig.  Na— I  didna  tell  you 
to  drink  out  o'  the  green  bottle — that's  spirits — but  to  kiss  the  jug.  If  you 
speak  that  way  noo  that  you're  sober — mercy  on  us,  what  a  fury  when  you 
get  fou ! 

NORTH. 

Some  there  were — many — and  certainly  not  the  least  silly  of  the  -  set— 
who  held  that  a  demand  was  made  upon  their  admiration,  simply  by  the^ 
bravery  and  moderation  of  the  Parisian  mob — which  demand  they  were 
bound  to  answer — without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  past  or  the  future 
— and  even  were  the  Revolution  afterwards  to  turn  out  the  greatest  of  all 
evils.  They  pledged  themselves,  they  said,  to  no  political  opinion  on  the 
subject — and  begged  that  to  be  understood  clearly  by  both  sides  of  the 
whole  world.  But  nothing  should  prevent  them  from  giving  vent  to  their 
admiration.  No  doubt,  James,  if  their  admiration  were  of  the  nature  of  a 
wind-colic,  they  were  right  in  giving  vent  to  it — time  and  place  duly  con- 
sidered— though  roses  and  lilies  forbid  that  I  should  have  been  there  to  hear ! 
But  admiration  is  not  a  vice  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  intestines,  but  a 
virtue  of  the  heart  and  brain ;  and  so  far  from  seeking  to  evaporate  itself  in 
noisy  explosions,  it  loves  to  breathe  in  long-continued  and  silent  incensft 
over  the  whole  actions  of  a  man's  life.  A  stronger  proof  of  a  weak  mind 
cannot  be  exhibited  than  an  impatient^  restless,  and  feverish  anxiety  to  hail 
every  coming  or  new-come  event,  action,  or  character  that  seems  to  be  good, 
with  instant  applause.  In  private  life  they,  whose  admiration  is  perpetually 
bursting  out,  are  always  the  most  frivolous ;  the  shallow  rills  of  their  sympa- 
thy soon  run  dry — and  when  you  talk  to  them  a  few  weeks — say  a  few 
days — even  a  few  hours  after  the  unmeasured  expression  of  their  enthusiasm, 
of  the  cause  which  excited  it,  they  look  at  you  with  a  face  of  blank  forget- 
fulness  of  all  their  former  feelings,  and  you  discover  that  they  are  occupied 
with  some  new  favourite  event  or  incident,  which  in  its  turn  is  forgotten 
before  next  day's  dinner. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  that  used  to  be  the  case  wi'  Sir  Walter's  Novelles !  Strang  minds 
read  them  with  deep  delight — said  some  sentences  to  that  effect  when  the 
tauk  gaed  roun'  the  table,  and  were  silent;  but  they  retained  all  the  glorious 
things  impressed  unobliterably  (that's  a  kittle  word  to  pronunce)  on  the 
tablets  o'  their  memories — that  is  their  understandings — that  is  their  hearts 
— that  is  their  sowles — for  they  are  a'  ane  in  the  lang  run,  and  o'  a  com- 
posite character.  But  bits  o'  trifflin'  laddies  and  lasses,  and  auld  women 
o'  baith  sexes,  used  to  keep  chatterin'  and  jabberin'  about  each  new  novelle 
as  it  came  out,  just  as  if  it  never  had  a  predecessor,  and  was  never  to  ha<>  a 
successor — as  if  it  had  been  the  only  byeuk  in  prent — when  lo  and  be- 
hold, in  less  than  sax  months,  out  came  anither  in  toure  volumms,  and  then 
they  clean  forgot  that  the  ane  they  had  sae  lang  bothered  you  about,  tilt 
you  wished  yoursell  dead,  had  ever  been  in  the  press! 

•J  j;j(..!:i  r.:<iii'--«  linn       NORTH.  i  i&  ^uwulted  inr* 

An  apt  illustration,  James.  The  shallow  persons  of  whom  I  was  speaking 
had  not  the  small  sense  to  see  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  utterly 
impossible  to  pronounce  an  isolated  panegyric  on  the  personal  conducV-df 
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the  actors  in  a  political  revolution,  that  should  not  include  approbation  of 
much,  if  not  all,  involved  in  that  revolution.  And  even  for  a  moment  grant- 
in?  that  such  an  isolated  panegyric  could  have  been  pronounced,  they  hud 
not  the  still  smaller  sense  to  see  that  all  the  opposite  party  would  insist  on 
cither  dragging  them  in  among  their  ranks — though,  heaven  kmm>,  they 
would  !>.•  no  inquisition  to  any  party— or  on  representing  them  thenceforth 
as  lukewarm  or  milk-and-water  adherents  to  their  own— or  more  probuhly 
— say  certainly — talking  of  them  in  all  companies  as  noodles,  and  in«-:ij»sil»l«', 
from  sheer  ignorance  and  folly,  of  forming  any  opinion  at  all  on  political 
questions  of  any  pith  or  moment. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  hae  treated  the  subject,  sir,  wi'  your  usual  masterly  discrimination. 
It's  easy  noo,  on  lookin'  back  at  the  newspapers,  to  ken  the  kind  o'  cattle 
that  ca'd  thae  meetings. 

NORTH. 

Two  or  three  eminent,  and  some  half-dozen  able  men,  attended  the 
meeting  here,  (which  was  got  up  by  my  friend  John  Bowring  1)  but  other- 
wise it  was  a  poor  affair,  and  forgotten  sooner  than  an  ineffectual  fancy  ball. 
In  England  such  meetings  were  all  of  one  character.  No  distinguished  or 
conscientious  man  of  our  side,  James,  attended  them,—- and  even  the  great 
Whig  leaders  stood  aloof, — nay,  the  bulk  of  the  Whig  gentlemen.  True  it 
is,  as  is  said  in  the  last  number  of  tin-  Quarterly  Review, — an  admirable 
one, — that  "  the  meetings  and  dinners,  and  subscriptions,  set  on  foot  by  our 
old-established  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  have  been  countenanced  by 
hardly  one  person,  which  any  human  being  will  dare  to  call  respectable." 

SHEPHERD. 

Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  there's  nae  sayin'  what  some  human  beings  will  daur 
to  ca'  respectable;  and  for  my  ain  pairt,  I  am  no  just  prepared  to  gang  the 
length  o'  that  apogthegm.  I  fear  not  a  few  respectable  people  have  shewn 
owre  muckle  favour  to  this  new  French  revolution, — and  you  and  me,— 
wise  as  we  are,  and  wise  as  the  world  thinks  us, — maunna  exclude  frae  the 
ranks  o'  respectability  a'  folk  that  are  sae  unfortunate  as  no  to  be  o'  our  way 
o'  thinkin.' 

NORTH. 

1  sit  corrected,  my  dear  James.    I  am  no  bigot. 

SHEPHERD. 

Arena  ye  ? 

NORTH. 

Sir  Walter's  appeal  to  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  in  behalf  of  the  "grey  dis- 
crowned head"  of  the  old  Ex-King  was  like  himself,  generous  and  gentle- 
manly ;  but  methinks  he  must  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  "  mine  own  ro- 
mantic town,"  else  had  he  never  doubted  that  they  would  sympathise  with 
Fallen  Royalty  seeking  an  asylum  in  Holyrood.  Sir  Walter  reminds  UK 
that  the  highest  authority  "  pronounced  us  to  be  a  nation  of  gentlemen  1" 
Let  us  then  behave  towards  him  who  was  once  Charles  X.  of  France,  in  a 
way  worthy  the  character  bestowed  on  us  by  him  who  was  once  George 
The  Fourth  of  England. 

SHEPHERD. 

IB  that  his  argument  ?  'Tis  but  a  puir  ane. 

NORTH. 

But  so  so,  no  great  shakes.  But  I  say,  James,  that  we  are  not,  never 
were,  and  I  hope  never  will  be,  a  nation  of  Gentlemen.  And  you  will  allow, 
whatever  Sir  Walter  may  do,  that  I  am  a  higher  than  "  the  highest  authority" 
on  the  character  of  our  country  men,  and  that  here,  George  Guelph  must  yield 
to  Christopher  North. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh  I  ye  radical ! 

NORTH. 

George  the  Fourth — heaven  rest  his  soul ! — was  the  "  First  Gentleman  in 
Europe,"  nor  do  I  know  who  is  his  successor,  whether  king  or  subject, 
commoner  or  peer.  But 

SHEPHERD. 

1  can  understaun  a  man's  being  the  First  Fiddle  iu  Europe,  but  not  the 
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First  Gentleman ;  for  equality  seems  to  me, — but  to  be  sure  I'm  but  a  puir 
silly  shepherd, — to  be  necessarily  involved  somehow  or  ither  in  our  idea  o' 
a  Gentleman, — whereas  a'  competition  in  accomplishments  and  manners 
is  out  o'  the  question  between  subject  and  king.  It  might  aiblins  be  mair 
correct  to  say  that  he  was  the  First  Gentleman  amang  the  Kings  o'  Europe. 

NORTH. 

Excellent,  James ;  George  the  Fourth  saw  little  either  of  Scotland  or 
Scotchmen;  William  the  Fourth,  I  hope,  will  see  more  j  and  as  he,  thank  God, 
is  not  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe,  very  far  from  it  indeed,  but  I  hope 
something  many  million  times  better,  a  Patriot  King,  he  will  be  delighted 
to  find  that  so  far  from  being  a  Nation  of  Gentlemen,  we  are,  take  us  on  the 
whole,  and  on  working  week-days,  for  in  our  Sunday's  best  we  do  look  very 
genteel,  about  as  coarse,  clownish,  commonplace,  vulgar,  and  raw-boned  a 
nation  as  ever  in  loyalty  encompassed,  as  with  a  wall  of  brass  iron  and  fire, 
a  hereditary  throne. 

SHEPHERD. 

Auld  Charley  '11  be  treated  wi'  pity  and  respeck — nae  fear  o'  that — as 
lang's  he  sojourns  amang  us  in  Holyrood.  There's  something  sacred  in  a' 
sorts  o'  sorrow — be  it  o'  the  great  or  the  sma' — but  imagination,  unrebuked 
either  by  reason  or  the  heart,  is  mair  profundly  stooned  by  the  misfortunes 
o'  those  who  have  fallen  frae  a  high  estate ;  and  och  !  what  nasty  politics 
that  cou'd  abuse  Pity  for  openin'  the  door  o'  a  Sanctuary,  let  his  errors  hae 
been  what  they  may,  to  a  fugitive  and  a  suppliant  King  ! 

NORTH. 

It  was  in  the  exaltation  of  victory,  and  indignation  at  crime,  that  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Sun  newspaper,  for  example,  James — a  scholar  and  a  gentleman — < 
used  language  too,  too  strong  respecting  the  punishment  due  to  Charles  on 
his  fall.  A  friend  of  ours  rebuked  him  in  Maga ;  but  who  always  speaks 
wisely  ?  Surely  not  I,  any  more  than  that  worthy  Editor ;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  when  he  hears  that  the  old  man  is  again  in  Holyrood,  he  will  feel,  that, 
without  any  compromise  of  principle,  he  may  say,  "  Peace  be  with  him  in 
his  retreat !" 

SHEPHERD. 

And  what  wud  ye  think  o'  askin'  him  and  his  suit  some  nicht  to  a  Noctes 
Awmbrosianse  ?  I'm  perfeckly  serious  in  sayin'  that  we  maun  ask  him ;  and 
I'm  as  perfeckly  serious  in  saying  that  I'm  sure  that  he'll  come.  Why  no 
him  as  weel  as 

NORTH. 

Silence,  James,  silence— the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  divulging  that 
secret. 

SHEPHERD. 

Why  no  him  as  weel  as  his  LATE  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  GEORGE 

THE  FOURTH  ? 

NORTH  (starting  up.) 

Gumey,  expunge ! 

SHEPHERD  (starting  up.) 

Gurney,  restore  !  O  North,  I  think  I  see  him  pechin'  incog,  up  the  brae 
o'  Gabriel's  road,  atween  the  oxters  o'  us  twa — Tickler  acting  as  guide  and 
pioneer — wi'  that  wee  shachly  body  the  Marquis  o'  Winchester,  and  that 
great  big  muckle  John  Bull,  Sir  William  Curtis — and  a  bit  anonymus  cretur 
belongin'  to  the  nobility,  in  the  rear — a'  sax  o'  us,  such  was  the  royal  plee- 
sure,  in  kilts — and  hoo  Awmrose  took  us  for  a  deputation  o'  the  Celtic  So- 
ciety, and  persisted,  a'  the  nicht  through,  in  ca'in'  the  King,  Francis  Maxi- 
mus  Macnab,  him  that  wrote  the  Universe !  O  but  it  was  a  gran'  ploy ! 
and  may  we  soon  see  sic  anither  in  the  Saloon ! 

NORTH. 

Well,  well,  James — let  your  daft  nonsense  go  forth  to  the  world.  Nobody 
will  credit  it. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mony  a  lee-lookin'  tale's  true,  howsomever,  and  that  amang  the  number. 
But  let's  change  the  soobject.  — When  think  ye,  sir,  is  Mr  Mure's  second 

ioa  iudf  ^eaoiy3,  m  . 
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volumm  o  Lord  Myron's  Life  coram  oot  .'  ^  ou  maun  review  it  in  a  spjj 

style.    Wbat  for  didna  ye  notice  the  first  voliimn  ? 

NORTH. 

What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  you  Incubus  ?  Did  I  not  write  two  articles 
on  it,  each  thirty  pages  long, — full  of  the 

SHEPHERD. 

If  I  read  them  at  the  time,  I  hae  clean  forgotten  them,— ane  seldom  re- 
members what  he  reads  in  a  maggazin. 

NORTH. 

If  be  does  not,  then  one  seldom  remembers  what  he  reads  anywhere 
else,  James.  True,  that  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  one  month  succeeding  tlie 
wit  and  wisdom  of  another  in  endless  succession,  mankind  must  often  for- 
get when  and  where,  and  from  what  source,  they  have  derived  such  infinite 
amusement  and  instruction.  But  the  amusement  and  instruction  them- 
selves do  not  perish  on  that  account,  but  go  into  a  million  treasuries.  Peo- 
ple are  manifestly  growing  wiser  and  better  .every  day ;  and  I  humbly  con- 
fess that  I  think  myself  one  of  the  great  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence, of  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race.  I  am  not  dead  to  the  voice 
of  fame, — but  believe  me  that  my  chief,  if  not  sole  object  in  writing  for 
Maga,  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness  all  over  the  world. 
What  is  it  to  me  if  the  names  of  my  articles  are  often  forgotten,  not  by  a 
thankless  but  a  restless  generation,  too  much  agog  after  novelties,  and  too 
much  enamoured  of  change  ?  The  contents  of  any  one  of  my  good  articles 
cannot  possibly  be  forgotten  by  all  the  thousands  who  have  told  me  that 
they  once  delighted  in  them, — some  fair  or  bright  image — some  tender  or 
pure  feeling — some  high  or  solemn  thought  must  survive, — and  enough  for 
me — James — if  in  hours  of  gay  or  serious  memories,  some  mirthful  or  me- 
lancholy emanation  from  my  mind  be  restored  to  being,  even  though  the 
dreamer  knows  not  that  it  was  mine, — but  believes  it  to  have  arisen  then 
for  the  first  time  in  his  own  imagination.  Did  I  choose  to  write  books,  I 
believe  they  would  find  readers.  But  a  book  re  a  formal  concern, — and  to 
read  it  one  must  shut  himself  up  for  hours  from  society,  and  sit  down  to 
what  may  indeed  be  a  pleasant  task, — but  still  it  is  a  task, — and  in  the  most 
interesting  volume  that  ever  was  written,  alas !  there  are  many  yawns. 
But  a  good  article, — such  as  many  of  mine  that  shall  be  nameless, — may  be 
read  from  beginning  to  end  under  the  alternate  influence  of  smiles  and 
tears  ; — and  what  if  it  be  laid  aside,  and  perhaps  never  meets  more  the  fair 
face  that  bedewed  or  illumined  it?  yet  methinks,  James,  that  the  maiden 
who  walks  along  the  spring-braes  is  the  better  and  the  happier  of  the  sights 
scents  and  sounds  she  enjoys  there,  though  in  a  month  she  remembers  not 
the  primrose-bank,  on  which,  cheered  by  the  sky-lark's  song,  she  sat  and 
smiled  to  see  her  long  dishevelled  tresses  reflected  in  the  Fairy's  pool. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  no  uubonny. 

NORTH. 

1  believe  that  all  my  words  are  not  wasted,  each  succeeding  month,  on  the 
idle  air.  Some  simple  melodies,  at  least,  if  no  solemn  harmonies,  are  some- 
times heard,  mayhap  from  my  lyre,  floating  along  the  lonely  valleys,  and  the 
cheerful  villages,  and  even  not  undistinguishable  amid  the  din  of  toun» 
and  cities.  What  if,  once  heard,  they  are  heard  no  more  ?  They  may  have 
touched  a  string,  a  chord,  James,  in  some  innocent,  simple,  but  not  un- 
thoughtful  heart";  and  that  string,  that  chord,  James,  as  well  thou  knoxvi ->t, 
for  Uiou  art  one  of  nature's  own  poets, — I  but  a  proser — ;;nd  ;in  old  «n:y- 
Jiuired  proser  too— may  thenceforth  of  itself  "warble  melody,"  while,  "if 
untouched  by  me  or  you,  or  other  lovers  of  their  kind,  it  might  ha\e  lain 
mute  for  ever !  If  so,  verily  I  have  had  my  reward. 

SHEPHERD.  •  J]£')IU    '".'ffih  • 

What  for  do  you  never  try  to  write  verses,  sir  ?   Ca'  and  they'll  come. 


*•  M]  iuO 

SHEPHERD.  ,J  «( 

Rut  then  you  see,  sir,  you're  sic  a  fule  already  in  *ae  j^ 
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the  world  '11  no  think  ae  grain  the  waur  o'  you  gin  you'll  .play  the  fule  in 
that  too — be  a  poet,  sir,  and  fling  yoursell  for  food  to  the  hungry  critics, 
for  they're  in  a  state  o'  starvation,  and,  for  want  o'  something  to  devoor, 
wull  sune  a'  dee  o'  hunger  and  thrust. 

NORTH. 

There,  James,  is  an  exceedingly  graceful,  elegant,  and  pathetic  little  poem 
"  The  Arrow  and  the  Rose." 

SHEPHERD. 

What  is't  about,  and  wha's  the  Owther  ? 

NORTH. 

Mr  William  Kennedy,  and  the  subject  is  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,  when  Prince  of  Bearne,  and  Fleurette,  the  gardener's  daughter 
— a  story  traditional  in  Gascony,  and  preserved  by  M.  De  Jouy. 

SHEPHERD. 

WT  your  leave,  I'll  put  it  in  my  pouch. 

NORTH. 

The  Captive  of  Fez — James — is  a  powerful  performance.  The  versifica- 
tion  often  reminds  one  of  Dryden  and  Byron — strong  passion  pervades  the 
tale — and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  are  at  once  poetical  and  picturesque. 
But  I  must  review  it  one  of  these  days — and  a  few  magnificent  extracts 
\Vill  shew  that  Mr  Aird  is  a  man  of  true  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  is  that,  sir — and  I  ken  few  men  that  impresses  you  in  conversation 
wi'  a  higher  opinion  o'  their  powers  than  Mr  Aird.  Sometimes  I  hae  con- 
seederable  difficulty  in  followin' him — for  he  takes  awfu'  loups  frae  premise 
to  conclusion,  clearin'  chasms  dizzy  to  look  down  on — and  aften  annunces 
as  self-evident  truths,  positions  that  appear  to  me  unco  problematical. 
But  he  does,  at  times,  flash  fine  fancies,  half  out  o'  his  lips,  and  half  out  o' 
his  een ;  and  afore  I  kent  he  wrote  verses,  I  saw  he  was  a  poet. 

NORTH. 

He's  a  man  of  strong  intellect  and  strong  imagination — and  his  mind 
dwells  in  a  lofty  sphere. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hae  you  read  Byron's  Life  o'  Gait,  sir? 

NORTH. 

I  have,  James.  His  Lordship  used  John  somewhat  scurvily — on  one  or 
two  occasions — but  our  friend  pays  him  back  in  his  own  coin — and  we  thus 
have  a  couple  of  rather  forbidding  portraits. 

SHEPHERD. 

Disagreeable  likenesses — eh  ? 

NORTH. 

Mr  Gait  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  some  of  his  happiest  productions  will 
live  in  the  literature  of  his  country.  His  humour  is  rich,  rare,  and  racy,  and 
peculiar  withal,  entitling  him  to  the  character  of  originality — a  charm  that 
never  fadeth  away — he  has  great  power  in  the  humble,  the  homely  pathetic 
—and  he  is  conversant,  not  only  with  many  modes  and  manners  of  life,  but 
with  much  of  its  hidden  and  more  mysterious  spirit. 

SHEPHERD. 

He's  aften  unco  coorse 

NORTH. 

True,  James,  he  is  not  so  uniformly  delicate  and  refined  as  you  are  iu 
your  prose  compositions ;  but  lend  me  your  ear,  my  beloved  Shepherd — 
despise  to  degrade  yourself,  even  for  one  moment,  by  seeming  to  join  the 
•whelps  who  have  been  lately  snarling  at  his  heels.  Let  the  best  of  the 
puppy  pack  produce  any  thing  half  as  good  as  the  worst  of  his  Tales — and 
then  we  shall  listen  to  their  barking  with  less  disgust. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Our  inferior  periodical  literature  is  much  infested  by  a  set  of  pert  pup- 
pies, conceited  curs,  and  heavy  hounds,  on  whose  hides  and  hurdies,  James, 
it  might  not  be  amiss  to  try  the  application  of  whip-cord.  We  know  how 
tfifeysnar!,  suppose  they  should  be  made  to  let  us  hear  how  they  howl  ? 
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-Ill  I'lTERD. 

Tak  care,  sir,  they  dinna  bite  you,  and  gie  you  the  tetanus. 

NORTH. 

They  are  a  set  of  mangy  mongrels,  James,  and  fit  but  to  be  flim?  into 
some  old  tan-pit.  Their  disease  originates  in  the  spleen,  and  in  the  gall- 
bladder. In  other  words,  the  envy  of  impotence  consumes  them,  like  a 
cancer  in  the  stomach,  or  a  liver-complaint.  Their  lean,  lank,  leathern  jaws 
soon  become  of  a  loathsome  and  leprous  yellow — they  suffer  hideously 
from  the  mumps,  and  the  yaws,  and  the  gum-scurvy — these,  and  several 
other  kindred  complaints,  being  all  comprehended  under  the  generic  name 
of— the  Criticals. 

SHEPHERD. 

They  maun  be  a  bonny  and  a  happy  set ! 

NORTH. 

To  leave  off  metaphor — I  must  say,  James,  that  these  gentry  hare  given 
me,  lately,  great  disgust. 

SHEPHERD. 

They  are  beneath  your  notice,  sir.  Scorn  to  kill  them,  and  leave  them 
to  die  a  natural  death. 

NORTH. 

The  whole  pack,  as  I  said,  are  now  yelping  at  the  heels  of  Mr  Gait.  The 
small,  insignificant,  snotty-nosed,  tick-bitten,  blear-eyed  beagles,  were  the 
game  they  are  pursuing  so  eagerly  to  turn  round  upon  them,  would  flee  like 
a  frightened  flock  of  sheep. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  agree  with  you,  sir,  Gait's  genius  is  great. 

NORTH. 

But,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  the  drift  of  his  Life  of  Byron.  I  have 
read  it  through,  James — and  the  volume,  which  is  far  from  being  a  dull  one, 
throws  much  more  light  on  the  personal  character  of  Mr  Gait  himself  than 
on  that  of  the  Noble  Childe.  Somehow  or  other,  I  felt  all  along,  sometimes 
a  painful — sometimes  a  pleasant  inclination  to  laughter,  at  the  bonhomie 
of  the  author  of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Parish."  It  seems  never  for  one 
moment  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  in  all  things — mind,  manner, 
body,  and  estate — immeasurably  inferior  to  the  mighty  creature  of  whom 
he  keeps  scribbling  away,  sometimes  with  an  approving  smirk  on  his 
countenance,  and  sometimes  with  a  condemning  scowl — both  alike  ludi- 
crous in  a  man  so  little  distinguished  either  by  moral  or  intellectual  majesty 
as  Mr  Gait. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  see,  sir,  Byron  was  a  Lord,  and  our  freen'  Gait  only  a  supercargo,  a 
step  below  a  skipper — and  low-born  and  low-bred  folk,  especially  in  the 
mercantile  line,  are,  for  the  maist  pairt,  unco  upsetting  when  they  chance, 
by  ony  accident,  to  forgather  wi'  nobility.  It's  no  the  case  wi'  me,  for  I 
was  born,  thank  God,  in  the  Forest,  and  was  familiar  frae  my  youth  up  wi* 
the  faces  o'  three  successive  Dyucks.  But  our  freen'  Gait,  whan  he  first 
fand  himself  in  the  same  ship  wi'  a  Lord,  maun  either  hae  swarfed  wi'  fear, 
or  keipit  himself  frae  swarfin'  by  pure  impidence — and  whacan  blame  him 
for  haen  adopted  the  latter  expedient  ?  Yet  tak  my  word  for't,  sir,  he  was 
no  sae  impident  in  the  packet-ship  as  in  the  pocket-volumm,  and  writes 
about  Byron  in  a  very  different  style,  now  that  he  is  dead,  than  he  ever 
daured  till  speak  to  him  then  when  he  was  leevin,'  wi'  that  patrician  sco\vl 
on  his  brow,  that  patrician  curl  on  his  lip,  before  which  John  Gait  nm-t 
have  quailed,  as  bolder  men  did,  to  saynaething  o'that  transcendent  crnius 
which  must  have  laid  its  commands  on  him,  to  be  silent  if  not  servile,  just 
as  a  king  does  to  his  subjects,  I  will  not  say  a  master  to  hfs  slaves. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps,  James,  you  are  stating  the  case  somewhat  too  strongly ;  yet,  as 
Byron's  rank  no  doubt  protected  him,  when  living,  from  the  possibility  of 
any  Impertinence  from  Mr  Gait,  it,  if  nothing  else,  should  have  been  his 
safeguard  also  in  the  grave.  People  in  the  humble  condition  of  Mr  Gait,— 
and  whe.a  he  first  met  Lord  Byron,  it  was  most  humble,— are  not,  by  the 
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rules  of  society,  permitted  to  approach  nobility  but  in  a  deferential  attitude, 
and  within  what  is  called  a  respectful  distance.  This  is  so  universally 
understood,  that  no  man  of  proper  spirit  ever  dreams  of  becoming  very 
familiar  with  "  lords,  and  dukes,  and  mighty  earls,"  without  possessing 
some  peculiar  privilege  or  title  to  do  so,  such  as  at  that  time  does  not  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  our  ingenious  westcountryman.  Now — he  is  Somebody 
— for  his  genius  has  distinguished  him  above  the  common  herd — and  ge- 
nius in  Britain,  if  it  does  not  level  all  distinctions,  elevates  its  possessor 
in  the  scale  of  society,  and  justifies  cordial  acquaintanceship,  though  it 
rarely  fosters  brotherly  friendship,  between  a  lout  and  a  lord.  But  then — he 
was  Nobody,  or  rather  less  than  nobody ;  for  it  appears  from  his  own  state- 
ment that  he  had  no  profession — and  therefore,  James,  you  are  mistaken 
in  supposing  him  to  have  been  a  supercargo ; — he  had  not  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  receive  a  classical  education,  a  want  which,  in  Byron's  eyes, 
must  have  seemed  almost  incompatible  with  the  condition,  if  not  the  cha- 
racter, of  a  gentleman ; — he  possessed  no  personal  accomplishments  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  win  the  regard  of  Childe  Harold ;  but  was,  in  short, 
merely  a  passenger  in  the  same  packet.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
courtesy  and  affability  with  which  Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  behaved  to 
Mr  Gait,  showed  the  native  kindness  and  goodness  of  his  heart;  and  we 
are  sorry  now  to  know,  that  the  condescension  of  the  illustrious  peer,  so 
far  from  being  properly  appreciated  by  the  obscure  commoner—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo? 

NORTH. 

Mr  Gait,  in  recording  the  slight  incidents  that  accompanied  the  formation 
of  their  acquaintanceship,  does  not  scruple,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  to  speak  haughtily  of  Byron's  haughtiness,  and  of  his  unbecoming 
aristocratical  airs  in  issuing  orders  about  his  luggage ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I'se  warrant  that  John  himsell  was  far  fiercer  and  fussier  about  his  afn 
leather  trunks  and  deal  chests  than  his  lordship,  and  far  mair  domineerin* 
owre  his  inferiors,  if  any  such  there  were  on  board  o'  the  Gibraltar  Packet. 

NORTH. 

No  doubt  For  Mr  Gait  tells  us  that  he  was  very  hypochondriacal,  and 
seems  to  say,  that  he  was  voyaging  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  raise  his 
spirits.  Well  for  him  that  he  could  afford  to  do  so — but  whatever  might 
have  been  the  tone  of  his  temper  then,  it  says  little  in  favour  of  it  now,  that 
he  should  have  given  such  a  colour  to  the  trifling  infirmities  or  caprices  of 
temper  exhibited,  as  he  says,  by  an  illustrious  young  nobleman,  at  the  very 
time  he  was  receiving  from  him  the  most  amiable  condescensions. 

SHEPHERD. 

Was  Gait,  think  ye,  ever  very  intimate  wi'  Byron  ? 

NORTH. 

Never.  Still  he  saw  something  of  him;  and  it  might  not  have  been  much 
amiss  to  tell  us  what  were  his  impressions.  But — James — it  was  his  sacred 
duty,  before  doing  so,  to  sift  his  own  soul,  and  see  that  no  mean — or  paltry 
feeling  or  motive  was  lurking  there — that  he  was  not  wincing  under  the 
wound  of  mortified  vanity 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  sir,  there's  the  rub.     Vanity  o'  vanities  !  A'  is  vanity ! 

NORTH. 

It  seems  that  his  lordship  occasionally,  in  his  letters, laughed  at  Mr  Gait; 
and  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  expressed  himself  somewhat  contemptuously 
of  our  friend's  literary  achievements.  One  or  two  harmless  gibes  of  this  kind 
appear  in  Moore's  Life  of  Byron;  and,  though  far  from  bitter,  they  seem  to 
have  enfixed  themselves,  "  inextricable  as  the  gored  lion's  bite."  Mr  Gait 
tries  to  hide  his  deep  and  sincere  mortification  under  a  shallow  and  as- 
sumed magnanimity ;  but  it  will  not  do — no,  James  and  John,  it  will  not 
do — and  the  recollection  of  a  single  splenetic  sentence  throws  a  shadow 
over  almost  every  page  of  the  Biography,  and  induces  Mr  Gait,  sometimes, 
we  daresay,  unconsciously  and  unawares,  to  wind  up  almost  every  paragraph 
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with  Borne  assertion  or  limitation  slightly  or  severely  injurious  to  the  per- 
*,,nal  character  of  the  Illustrious  I  n  fortunate. 

SHKPIIEKD. 

I  u  mma  ca'  that  wicked — for  that's  a  strang  word— but  it  was  weak — 
weak — weak — aiid  will  be  seen  through  by  the  sauD-blin'. 

NORTH. 

I  wish  to  set  my  friend  Gait  right  upon  this  point  At  the  time  Byron 
opoke  of  his  being  "  the  last  person  in  the  world  on  whom  he  could  wi«h 
to  commit  plagiary,"  not  one  of  our  excellent  and  ingenious  friend's 
many  admirable  tales  had  been  even  imagined — and  the  feu-  attempts  he 
had  then  made  in  literature — though  bearing  clear  and  even  bright  marks  of 
genius — had  been  rather  unfortunate.  Mr  Gait  stood,  and  deserved  to 
stand,  very  low  as  an  author.  We  can  sympathize  with  Byron's  horror  at 
being  charged  with  plagiarism  from  such  tragedies.  But  Gait  came  to  know 
at  last  where  his  strength  lay — and  his  genius  has  been  crowned  with  faun-. 
All  his  contemporaries  now  acknowledge  his  extraordinary  powers ;  and 
though  at  no  time  can  we  imagine  that  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  and 
Manfred  would  have  stolen  jewels  for  his  crown  from  that  of  tl»e  author  of 
the  Annals  of  the  Parish,  the  Ayrshire  Legatees,  the  Provost,  and  the  1  In- 
tail  ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  must  have  recognised  the  rare, 
singular,  and  original  genius  conspicuously  displayed  throughout  all  these 
admirable  productions.  Why  then  should  Mr  Gait's  "  fundamental  features" 
have  been  thrown  off  their  hinges  by  so  slight  a  shock  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Isna  the  book  clever? 

NORTH. 

It  is.  Some  absurd  expressions  occur  here  and  there,  on  which  dolts 
and  dunces  have  indulged  in  the  most  lugubrious  merriment — and  wh'u-h 
one  man  of  genius  has  whiled  away  an  idle  hour  with  cramming  into  a  copy 
of  no  very  amusing  verses ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  there  is  much  obscure, 
and  more  false  criticism,  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacities — and,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr  Moore,  none  but  the  meanest  capacities  have  been  em- 
ployed in  ridiculing  or  vilifying  the  book.  But  sins  such  as  these  could 
easily  have  been  pardoned,  had  there  been  the  redeeming  spirit  of  the 
pure  and  high  love  of  truth.  "  That  amber  immortalization,"  (the  expres- 
sion of  a  man  of  genius,)  is,  alas !  wanting — and,  therefore,  there  is  much 
corrupt  matter,  and  "  instead  of  a  sweet  savour  a  stench." 

SHEPHERD. 

I've  some  thochts,  sir,  o'  writin'  a  life  o'  Lord  Byron  mysell — for  though 
I  ne'er  saw  him  atween  the  een,  I've  had  mony  kind  letters  fine  him — and  I 
think  there's  as  loud  a  ca'  on  me  to  produce  ma  contribution  to  his  beeo- 
graphy  as  there  was  on  Mr  Gait. 

NORTH. 

But  you  must  wait,  my  dear  James,  till  a  year  or  two  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr  Moore's  Life  of  Byron.  Any  interference  with  him  at  present 
would  be  unkind  and  unhandsome — and  would  look  like  an  attempt  to 
hustle  and  jostle  him  out  of  the  market. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  no  me  as  weel's  Gait  ? 

NORTH. 

There  ought  to  be  as  fine  a  sense  of  honour,  James,  between  author  and 
author,  publisher  and  publisher — 

SHEPHERD. 

As  among  thieves. 

NORTH. 

Or  other  gentlemen,  in  the  affairs  and  intercourse  of  life.  Mr  Gait  should 
have  scorned  to  prepare,  and  Mr  Colburn  to  publish,  a  Life  of  Byron,  till 
Moore's  and  Murray's  had  had  its  run.  That's  poz. 

SHEPHERD. 

Poz  eneugh. 

NORTH. 

But  instead  of  having  had  its  run,  one  half  of  it  is  yet  unpublished— 
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and  the  other  half  yet  in  quarto.    Silver  against  gold — shillings  against 
guineas — is  hardly  fair  play. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  canna  Mure's  gold  beat  Gait's  silver,  or  rather  brass,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

You  misunderstand  me,  James — Moore  costs  as  many  guineas  as  Gait 
shillings. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gait  and  Colburn  sou'd  hae  waited — as  I  sail  do — if  they  wished  the  pub- 
lic to  look  on  them— I  will  not  say  as  honest — but  as  highly  honourable  men. 

NORTH. 
One  half  of  Mr  Gait's  volume  may  be  said  to  be  borrowed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say  stow'n— — 

NORTH, 

From  Mr  Moore—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Too hoo ;  or  whare  else  cou'd  he  hae  got  the  facks  about  his  boyhood 

and  youth — and  mony  o'  them  about  his  manhood  ? 

NORTH. 
Nowhere  else — as  well  observed  the  Monthly  Review. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fair  play's  a  jewel,  foul's  paste.  But  the  Public  ee  sune  kens  the  dif- 
ference ;  the  jewel  she  fixes  on  her  breast  or  forehead,  the  paste  finds  its  way 
into  the  Jakes. 

NORTH. 

The  volume  is  the  first  number  of  the  NATIONAL  Library.  But  I  trust  that 
the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  hatched,  and  huddled  to  market,  is  not  National 
on  either  side  of  the  Tweed.  Number  second  is — the  BIBLE  !  The  con- 
tents of  the  Bible,  and  not  its  history,  as  its  senseless  title  would  indicate. 
Now,  James,  what  a  bound  from  Byron  to  the  Bible !  Does  the  Rev.  Mr 
Gleig  think  it  decorous  for  a  divine  to  put  into  the  one  hand  of  a  young 
Christian  lady  a  book  containing  a  pretty  picture  and  panegyric  of  Lord 
Byron's  kept-mistress,  and  in  the  other  the  History  of  the  Bible  ?  He  thinks 
so, — and  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  it,  he  plunders  Stackhouse  as  prodigally 
as  Mr  Gait  plunders  Moore.  Messrs  Gait  and  Gleig  are  both  Scotchmen,— 
so  are  we, — and  we  must  again  enter  our  protest  against  the  Nationality  of 
a  library  conducted  on  such  principles. 

SHEPHERD. 

Heaven  preserve  us,  hoo  mony  Leebries  are  there  gaun  to  be  at  this  ye- 
poch !  The  march  o'  Intellect  will  be  stopped  by  stumbliu'  outoure  so  mony 
bales  o'  prented  paper  thrawn  in  its  way  as  stepping-stanes  to  expedite  its 
approach  to  perfectability  !  The  people  will  be  literally  pressed  till  death. 
Is  that  a  pun  ? 

NORTH. 

I  presume,  since  there  is  such  a  supply,  that  there  is  a  demand.  But  as  I 
cannot  say  that  in  the  stillest  night  of  a  quick  spring,  I  ever  heard  the  grass 
growing,  so 

SHEPHERD. 

What!  never  a  bit  thin,  fine  rustle,  sound  and  nae  sound,  that  tauld  o'  the 
gradual  expansion  of  some  sweet  germ  gainin'  in  hicht  about  the  thousand 
part  o'  a  hair's  breadth  in  ae  dewy  moment,  and  thus  waxin'  in  the  coorse  o' 
March,  April,  May,  and  June,  intill  gerss  that  in  wadin'  thro't  in  the  first  week 
o'  July,  afore  mawin',  would  reach  up  to  the  waistband  o'  your  breeks  ? 

NORTH.  „ > 

The  people  appear  to  me  to  want  bread  rather  than  books. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  them  hae  baith. 

NORTH. 
But  bread  first,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sliurply — for  wha  can  read  to  ony  purpose  on  an  empty  stamach  ?   For, 
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suppose  they  were  to  swallow  some  pages  o'  paragraphs  oot  o'  a  byuck,  hoo 
the  deevil  ia  that  state  could  they  deejeeat  it  ?  They  wou'd  bock  the  best 
byuck  that  ever  was  bun'. 

NORTH. 

But  the  Libraries  I  allude  to  are  not  for  the  poor,  James,  but  the  "  well- 
off,"  the  wealthy,  or  the  rich. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a'  richt  enough.  I'm  for  every  thing  cheap.  Yet,  sir,  observe  hoo 
the  human  mind  comes  to  despise  every  tiling  cheap.  There's  port  wine. 
A'  at  ance,  some  years  sin  syne,  port  wine  tummled  doou  ever  sae  mouy 
shillens  the  bottle — and  I  drank  some  at  the  Harrow  la>t  night  at  half-a- 
croon,  o'  the  famous  veentage  o*  the  year  wan — and  better  black-strap  never 
touched  a  wizen.  I  remember  hoo  a'  the  middle-classes — includin',  in  a 
genteel  toun  like  Embro',  nine  tenths  o'  the  poppilation — at  the  first  doonfa' 
o'  the  article,  clapped  their  hauns,.  aiid  swore  to  substitute  port  in  plan-  <•' 
porter,  and  Cape-wine  (a  bad  exchange)  for  sma'  yill.  Mouy  o'  them  did 
sac  ;  and  you  saw  citizens  smellin*  at  corks,  and  heard  them  taukin'  o'  auld 
port,  and  crust,  and  the  like,  wha  used  to  be  content  wi'  their  tippenny. 
But  the  passion  for  port  was  sune  satiated — for  port  itsell,  however  cheap, 
was  vulgar — or  even  if  no  vulgar— it  was  common,  and  in  the  power  o* 
the  said  multifawrious  middle-classes,  baith  in  the  New  and  the  Auld 
Town.  So  the  boddies  tyeuck  to  the  toddy  again — wi'  bet  water  and  broon 
sugar — which,  though  cheap  too,  was  the  drink  that  had  been  lang  natural 
to  their  condition.  "There — ye  hae  baith  argument  and  illustration. 

NORTH. 

A  sort  of  imaginative  reasoning  that  is  apt  to  lead  a  weak  or  incautious 
mind  astray.  I  am,  however,  far  from  entirely  dissenting  from  your  opi- 
nion ;  and  therefore,  a  truce  to  philosophizing  about  the  Spirit  of  the  Age 
— and  let  me  whisper  into  your  ear,  that  the  whole  is  a  Speculation  of  the 
Booksellers.  Now  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  one  thing,  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Trade  is  another ;  and  therefore  the  question  is,  are  the  Trade  (the  term  is 
collective)  ruining  themselves — or,  it  not  so,  destroying  their  profits— by 
competition  ': 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  as  wi'  steam-boats  on  the  river  Clyde — there  being  now  some  saxty, 
I  understaun,  a'  plyin'  'tween  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  the  Isles. 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  I  hope  all  the  Libraries  will  prosper.  But  I  fear  some  will 
dwine  and  die.  The  best  will  endure,  and  enduring  flourish ;  the  worst 
will  become  bankrupt ;  and  the  various  go-betweens  the  best  and  worst  will 
never  enrich  either  the  pockets  of  the  publishers,  or  the  pericraniums  of 
their  purchasers,  and  expire,  one  after  another,  like  so  many  candles,  some 
farthing,  some  half  a  dozen  to  the  pound,  and  some  "  lang-twas."  Next 
Nodes  I  shall  rip  up  the  merits  and  demerits  of  them  all — meanwhile  pas* 
the  Jug. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  hae  been  rather  ponderous  on  that  pint,  sir.  But  to  return  to  Gait 
—like  the  dog  to  his  vo 

NORTH. 
James — James — James  \ 

SHEPHERD. 

They  tell  me  that  Mr  Mure  has  been  quizzin'  Gait  in  some  satcerical 
lines — Are  they  just  uncommon  facetious,  sir '? 

NORTH. 

^  liy,  but  so  so,  James — not  much  amiss — the  merest  trifle — airy  and 
ingenious  enough — but  without  gall  towards  Gait ;  and,  since  I  love  to  be 
candid,  fribbleiah  and  feeble.  But  oh,  James !  Heaven  have  mercy  on  my 
old  bones!  when  I  think  on  the  cruel  load  laid  upon  them  by  what  Mr 
Gait,  or  some  friend  of  Mr  Gait's,  has  supposed  to  be  the  Retort  Courteous, 
or  Quip  Modest,  to  Mr  Thomas's  jeu  d'esprit ! — Poor  as  that  Jen  dY«prit  is, 
it  makes  no  pretensions,  and  no  doubt  was  thrown  off  by  Mr  Moore  with 
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the  same  case  as  an  answer  to  an  invitation  to  dinner ;  but  the  answer  of 
the  anser  is  indeed  like  the  gabbling  of  ever  so  many  geese  disturbed  in 
their  green-mantled  pool  by  a  few  pebbles  shied  at  them  by  some  sportive 
passenger,  who  wishes  not  to  hurt  a  hair  of  their  head — I  beg  their  pardon — 
a  feather;  and  who,  in  spite  of  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
animal,  is  amazed  at  the  multitudinous  din  of  their  protracted  clamour,  so 
utterly  disproportionate  to  the  original  cause  of  offence — itself  so  slight  and 
evanescent.  In  this  case,  there  is  an  additional  absurdity  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  geese.  For  Mr  Gait,  at  whom  Mr  Moore  threw  the  small  polished 
pebbles,  harmless  as  peas  out  of  a  pop-gun,  so  far  from  being  a  goose,  is  a 
swan — though  of  late  he  has,  contrary  both  to  reason  and  instinct,  associated 
with  a  flock  of  those  noisy  waddlers,  and  by  people  at  some  distance, 
who  may  not  be  very  sharp  or  long-sighted,  must  lay  his  account  with 
being  taken — mistaken — for  a  prodigious  gander — within  a  few  stone-weight 
of  that  greatest  of  all  ganders — the  Glasgow  gander — who  ought  to  have  his 
long  neck  broken  for  hissing  at  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  geese  in  whose  com- 
pany he  was  walking  at  the  time  of  the  assault,  could  not  stomach  in  their 
.mighty  hearts  the  affront  of  being  insulted  in  the  person  of  him  their  sul- 
taun — and  instanter  stretching  themselves  all  up  on  their  splay-feet  that 
love  the  mud,  and  all  at  once  flapping  with  their  wings  the  oozy  shallows, 
they  gave  vent  to  their  heroic  indignation  in  more  ways  than  it  would  be 
pleasant  or  proper  to  describe — to  the  disturbed  wonder  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and,  if  the  truth  were  known,  to  their  own  astonishment. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  you  ken,  sir,  that  I  admire  guses — tame  guses — far  mair  nor  wild 
anes.  A  wild  guse,  to  be  sure,  is  no  bad  eatin',  shot  in  season — oot  o'  sea- 
son, and  after  a  lang  flicht,  what  is  he  but  a  rickle  o'  banes  ?  But  a  tame 
guse,  aff  the  stubble,  sirs — (and  what'n  a  hairst  this'll  be  for  guses,  the 
stocks  hae  been  sae  sair  shucken!) — roasted  afore  a  clear  fire  to  the  swirl 
o'  a  worsted  string — stuffed  as  fou's  he  can  haud  frae  neck  to  doup  wi' 
yerbs — and  devoor'd  wi'  about  equal  proportions  o'  mashed  potawties,  and 
a  clash  o'  aipple  sass — the  creeshy  briest  o'  him  shinin'  out  owre  a'  its  braid 
beautifu'  rotundity,  wi'  a  broonish  and  yellowish  licht,  seemin'  to  be  the 
verra  concentrated  essence  o'  tastefu'  sappiness,  the  bare  idea  o'  which, 
at  ony  distance  o'  time  and  place,  brings  a  gush  o'  water  out  o'  the  pallet 
—his  theeghs  slightly  crisped  by  the  smokeless  fire  to  the  preceese  pint 
best  fitted  for  crunchin' — and,  in  short,  the  toot-an-sammal  o'  the  Bird,  a 
perfeck  specimen  o'  the  beau-ideal  o'  the  true  Bird  o'  Paradise — for  sic  a 
guso,  sir — (but  oh !  may  I  never  be  sae  sairly  tempted) — wad  a  man  sell 
his  kintra  or  his  conscience — and  neist  day  strive  to  stime  his  remorse  by 
gobblin'  up  the  giblet-pie. 

NORTH. 

To  hear  you  speak,  James,  the  world  would  take  you  for  an  epicure  and 
glutton,  who  bowed  down  five  times  a-day  in  fond  idolatry  before  the  belly- 
god.  What  a  delusion ! 

SHEPHERD. 

What  does  the  silly  senseless  world  ken  aboot  the  real  character  o'  the 
puir  Ettrick  Shepherd,  ony  mair  than  about  that  o'  puir  Lord  Byron.  But 
you,  sir,  ken  baith  his  by  metafeesical  intuitions,  that  see  intil  a  man's  sowle 
through  the  works  o'  his  inspired  genie,  and  the  acts  o'  his  destrackit  life— 
though  fate  and  fortune,  doom  and  destiny,  keepit  ye  twa  far  assunder  a' 
the  time  that  the  noble  Childe  was  driven  along  existence  like  the  rack  flyin* 
overhead  on  the  stormy  skies — and  mine  by  that  intercommunin'  o'  a'  high 
thochts  and  high  feelings,  sir,  that  far  far  apairt  frae  a'  fun  and  frolic,  and 
wut,  and  humour  and  glee — (yet  they,  too,  are  in  their  season  suitable,  and 
tell  tales  aften  no  safe  to  be  repeated  o'  secrets  slumberin'  amang  sorrows 
deep  doon  in  that 

"  Strange  tumultuous  thing  the  human  heart") 

hae  aften  given  to  the  hollows  o'  the  hills,  where  we  twa  hae  walked 
thegither,  tar  frae  the  ways  o'  man,  frae  the  risin'  to  the  settin'  sun,  the 
consecration  as  of  some  mighty  temple. — Yes,  Mr  North,  till  all  the  vi- 
sible region  baith  o'  the  earth  and 'the  heavens—-  the  ane  beautifu',  beyond  a* 
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expression  beautifu',  wi'  its  gently  undulating  sea  o'  hills,  greener  than  ony 
water-sea  that  ever  rolled  in  sunshine,  and  aften,  in  glorious  blinks,  also  pur- 
pier  far,  when  the  heather-heights,  suddenly  light-smitten,  coloured  all  the 
day  with  the  lustre  beaming  from  their  gorgeous  mantle — and  the  it  I, 
we  lay  like  sleepers  on  the  sward — dreamers  but  no  sleepers  we — with  half- 
shut  eyes  undrowsily  watching  the  slow  passing-by  of  the  drowsy  cloud*, 
and  drinkin'  in,  wi'  nae  impatient  thirst,  but  wi'  a  tranquil  appetite  di\  ine, 
the  blue  liquid  beauty  o'  the  stainless  ether — the  ither,  North,  seeming,  in- 
deed, to  deserve  the  holy  name  of  heaven,  whither,  had  I  had  wings  of  a 
dove,  I  wou'd  have  flown  away  and  been  at  rest,  for  thou,  my  friend, 
knowest,  even  as  I  know,  that  except  in  those  regions,  rest  is  there  none  for 
us  "  poor  sons  of  a  day,"  and  that  tnocht,  sir,  that  keeps  ebbing  and  flowing 
for  ever  in  the  silence  and  the  solitude  o'  our  sowles,  gies  a  sanctity  to  the 
great  sky-bow  that  bends  over  us,  when  it  is  strung  in  peacefu'  beauty  that 
changes  a'  creation  into  ae  vast  Place  o'  Worship. 

NORTH. 

Mere  painted  air ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel  do  I  ken,  sir,  that  it's  naething  else !  Yet  holy  in  my  eyes  has  ever 
been  what  in  Scotland  we  ca'  "  the  lift,"  even  as  the  Bible  lyin'  open,  du- 
ring the  hour  of  service,  on  my  father's  knee  !  Nae  senses  have  we  to  pene- 
trate into  infinitude  and  eternity.  Frae  such  ideas  do  not  our  sowles  remil 
back  on  space  and  time,  feeble  and  forlorn,  and  sore  afraid  !  But  God  has 
given  us  imaginations,  sir,  wherewkh  to  beautify  and  glorify  into  celestial 
and  abiding  tabernacles,  terrestrial  vapours  in  their  aiu  nature  evanescent 
as  dreams  I 

NORTH. 

James,  give  me  your  hand,  our  friendship  is  strong  and  sacred. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  shews  o'  natur,  sir,  are  a'  mere  types ;  but  there's  nae  sin,  sir — be 
assured  there's  nae  sin,  sir,  in  looking  on  the  type  even  as  if  it  were  the 
thing — the  thoucht  typified ;  for  such  seems  to  be  the  natur  o'  the  human 
sowle,  weak,  weak,  weak,  sir,  even  in  its  greatest  strength,  and  relying  on 
the  senses  for  support  even  in  its  maist  spiritual  communings,  and  maist 
holy  worship  o'  Him  that  inhabiteth  Eternity. 

NORTH. 

Poetry — Philosoph  y — Religi  on. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  conceive  a  mair  sacred,  a  mair  holy  task,  than  that  which  a  man 
taks  upon  himsell,  when  he  sits  doon  to  write  the  life  and  character  of  his 
brither  man.  Afore  he  begins  to  write  the  capital  letter  at  the  begiunin'  o' 
the  first  word,  he  ocht  to  nae  sat  mony  a  lang  hour,  a'  by  himsell,  in  his 
study,  and  to  hae  walked  at  eventide  mouy  a  lang  hour,  a'  by  him-rll  alang 
the  flowings  of  some  river,  (hoo  life-like  !) — and  to  hae  lain  awake  during 
mony  a  lang  hour  o'  the  night  watches,  and  especially  then  a'  by  himsell — 
meditating  on  the  duty  he  has  undertaken  to  perform,  and  compariri'  or 
contrastin',  as  it  may  be,  what  he  may  conjecture  to  hae  been  the  character 
o'  his  brither,  whom  God  has  called  to  judgment,  wi'  what  he  must  ken  to  be 
the  character  o'  his  ain  sell,  whom  God  next  moment  may  call  to  his  dread 
account  A'  men  hae  mair  nor  an  inklin'  o'  their  warst  evil  propensities, 
and  their  ain  warst  sins.  When  religion  and  philosophy  speak  o'  the  diffee- 
culty  o'  kennin'  ane's  ain  heart,  they  mean  auither  thing  a'thegether ;  an' 
though  an  awfu'  and  a  fearfu'  thing,  not  to  my  present  purpose,  and  to  be 
haunled  by  me  anither  nicht,  hi  anither  discoorse. 

NORTH. 

Why,  you  are  giving  us  a  sermon,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

An'  pray,  sir,  is  there  ony  reason  in  the  natur  o'  things  why  you  should 
hae  a'  the  preachin'  to  yoursell  ?  Noo,  sir,  I  say  that  the  beeographer  wha 
acts  thus  will  never  cease  hearing  a  solemn  whisper,  as  if  direck  frae  Hea- 
ven—and it  is  frae  Heaven— fill m',  but  no  disturbiu'  his  ear—"  Do  unto 
pthers  that  which  thou  wouldstthey  should  do  unto  thee!"  O,  sir!  hoo 
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universal  is  the  application — at  a'  times — at  a*  seasons— to  a'  the  meeserable 
race  o'  man — o'  thae  divine  words!  Hoo  are  they  forgotten !  In  the  pas- 
sion o'  action,  gin  I  may  sae  speak,  there  seems  amaist  some  excuse,  drawn 
frae  the  constitution  o'  our  natur,  for  the  sound  o'  that  heavenly  voice  being 
droon'd  ainang  the  waves.  But  when  a's  cawm  abune  and  aroun' — naething 
nor  naebody  troublin'  us — and  yet  the  sense  o'  our  ain  sins  as  prevalent 
in  our  privacy  as  our  sense  o'  the  mercy  o'  the  Most  High  towards  us  sin- 
ners—by what  mysterious  agency  comes  it  about,  that  even  then,  wi'  the 
cawnle  twinklin'  peacefully  afore  us,  like  a  bit  starnie,  through  the  glimmer 
o'  our  midnicht  chawmer,  and 

"  The  wee  bit  ingle  blinkin'  bonnily," 

and  not  a  foot  stirrin'  in  a'  the  house,  but  the  four  feet  o'  some  hungry,  yet 
no'  unhappy  moosie,  gliding  cannily  alang  the  carpet  in  search  o'  some 
crumbs  that  may  hae  fa'n  ahint  a  chair — O,  sir !  whence  comes  the  thocht 
or  the  feelin'  o'  evil  in  the  heart  o'  a  man  at  sic  an  hour  as  this,  when,  if  ever 
guardian  angels  may  be  permitted  to  leave  their  celestial  bowers  for  homes 
of  earth,  weel  micht  we  houp  to  lie  aneath  the  shadow  o'  the  wings  o'  sic 
holy  visitants  !  Yet,  nae  door  flies  open — nae  wa'  sinks — nor  enter  in,  in 
visible  troops,  the  Fiends  and  the  Furies.  But  what  ca'  ye  Envy,  and  Jea- 
lousy, and  Malice,  and  Anger,  and  a'  the  rest  of  the  Evil  Passions,  that,  as 
if  gifted  wi'  ubiquity  and  perpetual  presence,  clutch  our  verra  conscience 
by  the  hair  o'  the  head,  and  bendin'  back  its  neck,  break  its  very  spine, 
till  it's  murdered  or  maimed,  in  death  or  dwaum — and  oh  !  mercy !  what  a 
hubbub  noo  amang  a'  the  desperate  Distractions !  Sometimes  they  sit  upon 

the  sowle,  tearin'  out  its  een,  like  ravens  or  vultures 

NORTH. 
James,  enough !   The  truth  shocks  and  sickens. 

SHEPHERD. 

.  Weel  then,  descend  a'  at  ance  frae  thae  maist  fearsome  hichts,  command- 
in'  a  bird's-eye  view  o'  the  empiry  o'  Sin  and  Evil • 

NORTH. 
Miltonic. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  merely  ask  yoursell,  what  wunner  it  Avas  that  sic  a  man  as  our 
freen'  John  Gait,  in  general  an  excellent  fallow,  should  hae  been  beguiled 
—betrayed — by  some  o'  the  meaner  agencies,  the  lower  spirits,  to— — 

NORTH. 

Compose  No.  I.  of  the  National  Library ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  sae — and  there's  an  anticlimax  for  you — wi'  a  vengeance  and  a  thud  ! 
But  when  we  first  got  on  this  topic,  some  hour  or  sae  sin  syne,  at  the  com- 
mencement o'  this  jug — What's  this  I  was  intendin'  to  say  ?  Ou  aye.  It  was, 
that  you  ken  ma  character  by  havin'  aften  studied  it  in  sic  moods  and  seasons. 
Noo,  I  was  a  few  minutes  ago  describin'  a  roasted  guse— wi'  a'  the  zest  o'  a 
glutton  whose  imagination  Avas  kindled  by  his  pallet.  And  at  that  moment 
as  sincere  was  I  as  ever  you  beheld  me  when  standin'  by  the  side  o'  some 
great  loch,  and  gazing  on  the  sun  sinking  behind  the  mountains.  But 
what  care  I,  sir,  for  a'  the  guses  that  ever  Avas  roasted?  No  ae  single  strae. 
Gie  me  a  bit  cheese  and  bread  Avhen  I  am  hungry,  and  I  will  say  grace 
oure't,  sittin'  by  some  spring  amang  the  hills,  Avi'  as  gratefu'  a  heart  as  ever 
yearned  in  a  puir  sinner's  breast  towards  the  Giver  o'  a'  mercies.  Nae 
objections  hae  I — why  sud  I  ? — to  a  jug  o'  toddy,  especially,  sir,  sittin'  cheek 
by  jowl  wi'  auld  Christopher.  But  mony  and  mony  a  day  o'  drivin'  rain 
and  blashin'  sleet  and  driftin'  sna'  hae  I  been  out  frae  morn  till  nicht  amang 
the  hills — aye,  sir,  frae  nicht  till  morn — a'  thro'  the  Avild  sughing  hours  o'  the 
mirk  nichts  o'  Avinter,  without  ever  thinkin'  o'  spirits  in  the  shape  o'  Avhisky 
ony  mair  than  if  in  this  Aveary  world  there  never  had  been  ae  single  still ! 
Sumphs — base  insolent  sumphs — say  I,  sir,  that  dare  to  insult  the  shep- 
herd at  his  Glenlivat  Avith  the  king  of  men.  Has  the  aipple  o'  my  eye,  sir, 
tint  ae  hue  o'  its  brichtness,  or  sheAvs  it  one  blood-shot  stieak  or  stain  o' 
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intrmpprancp  ?  TTn*  the  nipple  o'  my  cheek,  sir,  tint  ae  hue  6'  its  ruddiness, 
<>r  shr\vs  it  one  blotch  or  pimple  o'  excess  either  in  eatin'  or  drinkin  ?  Damn 
the  Cockney  cooards  and  calumniawters— — 

NORTH. 

Unclench  your  hairy  fist,  my  beloved  Shepherd,  and  let  me  see  thee  smile 
again  as  sweetly  as  if  singing  a  song  to  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  among  the 
tohmans  of  her  ancient  woods. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hatred  o'  hypocrisy  sets  my  blood  in  a  low,  and  converts  it,  for  a  spare, 
"  brief  as  the  lightning  in  a  collied  night,"  into  liquid  fire.  Here,  sir,  here, 
in  this  our  dearly  beloved  and  beautifu'  Blue  Parlour— and  there,  sir, 
there — through  that  wa' — in  the  fantastic  French  Hunting  Chawmer— - 
and  yonner,  sir,  yonner  in  the  shooperb — the  shooblime  Saloon — what 
Avliisper  ever  heard  the  walls — and  walls  'tis  said  have  ears — of  envy,  or 
jealousy,  or  calumny,  or  of  any  evil  thoucht  towards  any  one,  high  or  hum- 
ble, of  the  great  family  of  Man  ? 

NORTH. 

None,  never! 

SHEPHERD. 

Has  a  man  great  genius? — you,  sir,  trumpet-tongued,  hail  his  advent 
when  "  far  off  Iris  coming  shines,"  and  the  nations  as  yet  know  not  what 
means  the  apparition  on  the  weather-gleam,  till  you  tell  them  'tis  a — Poet 

NORTH. 

Spare  my  blushes.    Yet  I  feel  in  all  humility  that  it  is  the  truth. 

SHEPHERD. 

Has  a  man  sma'  genius,  seeks  Christopher  to  extinguish  it  ?  Na,  na,  na. 
He  kens  that  the  spark  is  frae  heaven,  and  sooner  than  tread  it  oot,  would 
he  put  his  foot  on  the  adder-hole.  Oh !  weel  ken  you,  sir,  my  auld  wise 
freen,'  that  genius  yearns  for  glory  mair  passionately  even  than  ever  love 
yearned  for  beauty,  and  that  to  him  disappointment  is  despair,  and  despair 
is  death  !  A  sneer,  sir,  on  your  face,  might  drive  some  bricht-hoped  laddie 
mad,  while  he  was  seekin',  and  findin',  and  losin'  his  flowery  way  in  the 
wilderness  o'  the  imagination,  day  after  day,  and  nicht  after  nicht,  for  years, 
and  years,  and  years,  mistakin'  dreams  for  realities,  and  believin'  a'  things  to 
be  in  natur  verily  as  beautifu'  as  his  ain  thochts ! 

NORTH. 

Rather  would  I  die,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sir,  ye  ken,  and  I  ken,  but  aiblins  I  better  nor  you,  for  I  was  born,  as  Burns 
says,  in  an  "auld  clay  biggin',"  and  had  little  or  nae  assistance  and  support  to 
my  sowle  when  it  was  beginnin'  to  work  like  barm  within  me,  or  rather,  if 
you'll  no  think  the  eemage  owre  gran'  for  the  occasion,  when  it  was  beginnin' 
to  truramle,  and  crummle,  ana  sigh,  and  groan,  and  heave,  and  hotch, 
like  what  ane  reads  about  the  earlier  stages  o'  the  proceedings  o'  some 
earthquack, — I  say,  sir,  that  I  was  then  left  amaist  entirely  to  my  ain  silly 
sell,  wi'  naebody  to  tell  me  what  a'  that  disturbance  within  me  micht  mean, 
whether  it  was  for  gude  or  for  evil,  frae  heaven  or  hell — ye  maun  pardon  me, 
sir,  for  sic  strong  expressions,  but  aften  and  aften  did  I  shudder  to  think 
that  I  had  fa'n  intil  the  power  o'  Satan — sae  black,  sir,  at  times  were  the 
thochts  that  suddenly  assailed  me  in  solitude,  till,  wad  you  believe  me,  they 
took  the  shape  o'  great  langshadows  lying  threateningly  on  the  sward  afore 
me,  when  not  a  cloud  was  in  heaven,  and  the  sun  shining  like  a  god  in  his 
ain  undivided  sky.  The  neebours — nay,  my  vera  faither  and  mother,  and 
the  lave  o'  our  ain  bairns,  feared,  when  I  was  about  the  size  or  sae  o'  my 

wee  Jamie — God  bless  him  ! 

NORTH. 

Amen ! 

SHEPHERD. 

——that  I  was  gettin'  mad—and  sae  for  a  while  did  I  mysell— but  I  soon 
cam  token  that  it  was  nae  madness,  but  genie  working  in  the  dark,  like  a  mole 
or  a  miner,  till  it  fand  its  way  up  into  the  air,  and  then  eagle-eyed  beheld 
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the  beauty  o'  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  in  a  trance  that  passes  away,  sir, 
as  ye  ken,  aneath  the  presence  and  the  pressure  o'  cares  and  anxieties,  and 
duties — aften  a  weary  wecht — but  ever  and  anon  returns,  a  renewed  reve- 
lation by  natur,  to  them  who  keep  holy  the  Covenant  sworn  at  her  altar 
amang  the  mysteries  that  haunted  the  world  of  eye  and  ear  in  the  morn  of 
life. — Nae  yawning,  if  you  please,  sir.  Better  that  you  should  at  ance  cowp 
owre  in  a  dwawm  o'  sleep. 

NORTH. 

I  could  cut  with  a  blunt  knife  the  throat  of  any  man  who  yawns  while 
I  am  speaking  to  him — especially  if  he  attempts  to  conceal  his  crime,  by 
putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth ;  yet,  such  a  bundle  of  inconsistencies  is  man, 
that  confound  me  if  I  could  listen  for  five  minutes  to  the  angel  Raphael 
himself — or  Gabriel  either — without  experiencing  that  sensation  about  the 
jaws  which  precedes  and  produces  that  sin.  The  truth  is,  that  admiration, 
soon  makes  me  yawn — and  I  fear  that  Sir  Walter,  and  Coleridge,  and  Words- 
worth, and  Bowles,  and  others,  may  sometimes  have  felt  queer  at  the  fre- 
quent, if  not  incessant,  opening  and  shutting  of  the  folding  doors  of  my 
mouth,  during  their  most  amusing  or  instructive,  reasoning  or  imaginative 
harangues.  I  wish  I  could  find  some  way  of  letting  them  know,  that  so  far 
from  any  offence  being  meant,  or  weariness  experienced  by  me,  I  was 
in  fact  repaying  them  for  the  delight  they  gave  me,  by  the  most  sincere,  if 
not  the  most  delicate  tribute  of  applause,  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  ren- 
der, or  rather  out  of  my  power  to  withhold  from  genius  and  wisdom. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  in  a'  my  born  days,  and  I'm  noo  just  the  age  o'  Sir  Walter,  and, 
had  he  been  leevin',  o'  Bonnypratt,  met  a  perfeckly  pleasant — that  is  a'the- 
gither  enchantin'  man  in  a  party — and  I  have  lang  thocht  there's  nae  sic  thing 
in  existence  as  poors  o'  conversation.  There's  Sir  Walter  wi'  his  everlastin* 
anecdotes,  nine  out  o'  ten  meanin'  naethin',  and  the  tenth  itsell  as  auld  as 
the  Eildon  hills,  but  not,  like  them,  cleft  in  three,  which  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  the  listener,  and  aiblins  alloo  a  nap  atween — yet  hoo  the  coofs  o'  a'  ages, 
sexes,  and  ranks,  belabour  your  luggs  with  their  lauchter  at  every  clause — 
and  baser  than  ony  slaves  that  ever  swept  the  dust  with  their  faces  from 
the  floors  of  Eastern  despots,  swallow  his  stalest  stories  as  if  they  were 
manna  dropping  fresh  frae  the  heaven  o'  imagination !  Yet  you  see  the 
crust  aften  sticks  in  their  throats — and  they  narrowly  escape  chokin'.  Yet 
I  love  and  venerate  Sir  Walter  abune  a'  ither  leevin'  men  except  yoursel], 
sir,  and  for  that  reason  try  to  thole  his  discourse.  As  to  his  ever  hearin* 
richt  ae  single  syllable  o'  what  ye  may  be  sayin'  to  him,  wi'the  maist  freendly 
intent  o'  enlichtenin'  his  weak  mind,  you  maun  never  indulge  ony  howp  o' 
that  kind — for  o'  a'  the  absent  men  when  anither's  speakin',  that  ever  glow- 
ered in  a  body's  face,  without  seemin'  to  ken  even  wha  he's  lookin'  at,  Sir 
Walter  is  the  foremost — and  gin  he  behaves  in  that  gate  to  a  man  o'  original 
genius  like  me,  you  may  conceive  his  treatment  o'  the  sumphs  and  sumph- 
esses  that  compose  fashionable  society. 

NORTH. 

James — be  civil. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet  tak  up  ony  trash  o'  travels  by  ony  outlandish  foreigner  through  our 
kintra,  and  turn  to  the  chapter, "  Visit  to  Abbotsford,"  and  be  he  frog-eatin' 
Frenchman,  sneevlin'  through  his  nose— — 

NORTH. 

Or  gross  guttural  German,  groaning  about  Goethe 

SHEPHERD. 

orgirnin'and  grimacin'  Italian,  wi'  his  music  and  his  macaroni,  fiddlin* 

and  fumblin'  his  way  aiblins  into  marriage  wi'  some  deluded  lassie  o'  con- 
dition wi'  the  best  o'  Scottish  bluid  in  her  veins 

NORTH. 

Sarcastic  dog ! 

SHEPHERD. 

and  one  and  all  alike — each  with  the  peculiar  loathsomeness  belonging 

to  the  mode  of  adulation  practised  in  his  ain  kintra— begin  slabber  in'  and 
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Hlimin'  the  illustrious  baronet  frae  head  to  tWt,  till  he  is  all  over  slaver. 
Hoo  he  maun  scunner ! 

NORTH. 

Perhaps  not. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  maun.  Then  each  Tramp  begins  to  ring  the  same  changes  on  hid 
fool's  bells  about  Sir  Walter's  poors  o'  conversation,  his  endless  stores  o' 
information,  his  inexhaustible  mines  o'  intellectual  treasures— 

NORTH. 

Stop,  James — lay  your  hand  on  your  heart,  and  tell  me — we  are  quite 
alone,  and  you  need  not  look  at  the  screen,  for  there  is  nobody  behind  it- 
are  you  not  jealous  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Me  jealous !  and  o'  Sir  Walter !  As  I  shall  answer  to  God  at  the  great 
day  of  judgment,  I  am  not  I  I  glory  in  my  country  for  his  sake.  But  say — 
sir — unseal  your  lips  and  speak — should  he,  who  of  all  men  I  ever  kent  is 
the  least  o'  a  tyrant,  be  thus  served  by  slaves  ? 

NORTH. 

No  great  man  of  any  age,  James,  during  his  mortal  lifetime,  ever  so  lived, 
by  the  peaceful  power  of  genius,  in  the  world's  eye,  and  in  the  world's 
minds,  and  the  world's  heart,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

SHEPHERD. 

None  whatsomever. 

NORTH. 

Why  ?  Because  never  before  had  genius  such  as  his  dealt  with  subjects 
of  such  universal  and  instant  interest. 

SHEPHERD. 

What!    No  Shakspeer  V 

NORTH. 

No ;  not  Shakespeare. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  wull  he  leeve  as  lang's  Shakspeer  ? 

NORTH. 

Why  the  devil  should  he  not  ?  Why,  you  and  I  will  live  as  long  as 
Shakespeare — but  it  is  not  mere  length  of  life,  James,  but  intensity  and 
universality  of  life,  that  constitutes  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude — gude.  In  ae  sense,  a'  that's  prented  may  live  for  ever  ;  in  anither 
sense,  amaist  a'  that's  prented  dies.  Common  owthers  leeve  but  in  their 
byeucks, — and  every  time  ye  shut  his  byeuck,  it  may  be  said  that  ye  put  a 
common  owther  to  death,  or  imprison  him  in  a  cell.  He  is  in  oblivion.  But 
ainre  in  ages  an  owther  is  born — Homer,  Shakspeer,  Scott — wha  leeve  na  in 
their  byeucks  alone — though  edition  after  edition  keeps  perpetually  poorin' 
out  o'  the  press — but  omnipresent  in  the  regions  o'  1  hocht  and  Feeling,  as 
sunshine  fills  the  day. 

NORTH. 

Gude — gude.  But  when,  James,  was  there  ever  religion  without  super- 
stition? worship  without  idolatry? 

SHEPHERD. 

Never  in  the  history  o'  man.  I  see  your  drift,  sir.  Therefore  it  is — wou'd 
the  auld  cunning  carle  say — that  while  the  wise,  the  good,  and  the  free  un- 
veil their  foreheads  in  manly  admiration  afore  the  genius  o'  Sir  Walter, — 
preserving  a'  the  while  the  erect  attitude  o'  that  being,  to  whom  alone  the 
Latin  poet  said  God  gave  "  a  sublime  face,"  that  he  mi«rht  behold  the  hea- 
Vens  and  all  their  stars, — the  wiseacres,  the  fools,  and  the  slav  es,  fall  down 
brutishly  before  him,  and  lick  the  dust  aff  his  feet. 

NORTH. 

James,  a  peg  lower,  if  you  please.  Let  Sir  Walter  produce  any  sort  of 
stufThe  chooses,  and  that  set  of  worshippers  swear  it  is  beaten  geld.  There 
is  his  Demonology  and  Witchcraft— a  poor  book 

SHEPHERD. 

What  say  ye  ?  a  puir  byeuck  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  ? 
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NORTH. 

Poor  in  matter  and  in  manner — in  substance  and  in  style.  And  yet  the 
paid  paltry  press  are  at  this  moment  all  pawing  it  with  their  praise.  Two 

years  ago  I  spake  of PUFFING.    One  year  ago,  the  Edinburgh  Review — 

following  in  my  wake — did  the  same ;  but  it  scarified  and  seared  the  skin  of 
the  small  sinners,  and  left  that  of  the  great  sleek  and  without  a  Beam.  But 
"  a  braw  time's  comin' " — and  not  many  months  shall  go  by,  James,  till  I  flay 
the  Trade. 

SHEPHERD  (rising from  his  seat.) 
.  Ha !  Mr  Tickler,  hoo  are  you — and  hoo  cam'  you  intil  the  room  ? 

NORTH. 

Tickler  I  James.    I  see  no  Tickler. 

SHEPHERD  (somewhat  agitated.) 

Mr  Tickler,  speak — smile — lauch !  O  lauch — lauch — lauch,  sir ;  I'll  thank 
ye  frae  the  bottom  o'  my  sowle  to  lauch  ! 

NORTH. 

Nay — this  is  like  midsummer  madness  at  the  end  of  October.  Don't  stare 
so,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Luk — luk — luk !  Fixed  een — white  cheeks — blue  lips — drippin'  hair — a 
ghastly  coontenance,  an'  a  spectral  shape — It's  his  wraith — his  wrajth — and 
e'er  midnicht,  we  shall  be  hearin'  a  sugh  gaun  through  the  city  that  our 
freen'  has  been  droon'd ! 

NORTH  (alarmed.) 
I  see  nothing. 

SHEPHERD  (coming  round  to  NORTH.) 
There — there— richt  opposite  to  us  on  the  wa' ! 

NORTH. 
Shall  I  ring  the  bell  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What  said  ye  ?  See,  it  lifts  its  corpse-like  hauns !  Oh !  that  it  wou'd  but 
speak ! 

NORTH  (recovering  Jiis  self-possession.) 
Your  stomach  is  out  of  order,  James — your  bowels 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wou'd  fain  houp  sae — but  I  fear  no !  Mercy  on  us !  it's  liftin'  itsell  up, 
and  movin'  like  a  shadow — noo — noo — thank  heaven,  it  has  evaporated, 
and  is  gane ! 

(Enter  AMBROSE  in  violent  agitation.) 

AMBROSE. 

Oh !  dear — Oh !  dear — Sirs,  there's  a  rumour  flying  through  the  city  that 
the  body  of  Mr  Tickler  has  been  found  drowned  in  one  of  the  Leith  Docks ! 

NORTH  and  SHEPHERD. 

Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh! 

[Exeunt  Omnes  distracted. 
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PROMOTIONS,  APPOINTMENTS,  &c, 
August,  1850. 


Brevet  Col.  Marlay,  h.  p.  Gr.  Gds.  to  be  Maj. 
Gen.  in  the  Army  22  July  1850 

Le  Mesuiier,  h.  p.  17  F.  do.      do. 

—  Philpot,  h.  p.  24  Dr.        do.      do. 

I.t.  Col.  \Vatis,  h.  p.  Indep.  Com.  to' be 
CoL  in  the  Army  do. 

(irogan,  b.  p.  Con.  Regt.  do.  do. 

Sheddcn,  h.  p.  1 14  F.  do.        do. 

Ogilvie,  h.  p.  Unatt.  do.        do. 

Mai.  Michcll,  II.  Art.  to  be  Lt.  Col.  in 
the  Army  da 

Cator,  do.  do.        do. 

Capt  Rob.  Kelly,  Fort  Maj.  at  Dart- 
mouth, to  be  Maj.  in  the  Army  do. 

Thomas  Kelly,  do.  Tilbury  Fort, 

do.  ill  i. 

Gibson,  86  F.  do.  do. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  the  following 
Colonels  of  Militia  to  be  his  Majesty's' Aidct-de- 
Campfor  the  Service  of  hi*  Militia  Force. 

Col.  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bt.  R.  Denbigh.  Mil. 

22  July  1830 

G.  E.  of  Aboyne,  K.T.  Aberdeenshire  MIL    do. 

J.  Lord  Dufferin  and  Claneboye,  R.  North  Down 


Mil.' 
T.  Wood,  R.  East  Middlesex  Mil. 


do. 
do. 


Hi*  Majesty  hat  been  pleated  to  appoint  the  under- 
mentioned Offictrs,  of  the  East  India  Company** 
Forcet,  to  take  rank  by  Brevet  In  His  Majesty' I 
Army,  in  the  East  Indies  only,  as  follows.  The 
Commissions  to  be  dated  2!M  July,  1830. 

Maj.  Gen.  Prole,  to  be  Lieut.  General 

_—  —  Ferguson,  do. 

— — ^—  M.- ic.  in  lay.  do. 

Ashe,  do. 

Calcraft,  do. 

Col.  Price,  to  be  Major-General 

—  Boles,  do. 

—  Knox,  do. 
Adams,  do. 

—  Worsley,  do. 
— —  Kraser,                    do. 

H.  S.  Scott,  do. 

Sir  3.  Sinclair,  Bt.  do. 

R.  Scott,  do. 

—  M'Dowall,  do. 

—  Lewis,  da 


n.  H.  Gds.  R.  S.  Oliver,  Cor.  by  purch.  rice 
Grieves,  ret  29  July  1830 

2  Dr.  Gds.  Bt  Col.  Hay,  from  h.  p.  17  Dr.  Lt. 

Col.  82  do. 

4  Cor.  Archer,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Holden, 

ret.  13  Aug. 

J.  S.  Ly  in,  Cor.  do. 

3  Dr.        Maj.  Sisted,  Lt.  CoL  22  July 
6              H.  Halen,  Vet  Surg.  vice  Percivall, 

Ord.  Serv.  in  Ireland  3  Aug. 

Capt  Brudenell,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Morgell,  ret  do. 

Lt.  Mai-Call.  Capt  do. 

Cor.  Thomas,  Lt  do. 

R.  Peel,  Cor.  do. 

10  Cor.  FiU  Herbert,  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Osborne,  prom.  do. 

H.  Norman,  Cor.  do. 

11  Bt  Lt  CoL  Brutton,  Lt  Col.    22  July 
Bt.  Col.  Blake,  from  h.  p.  20  Dr.  Maj. 

13  Aug. 

Lt  Vandeleur,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Harington,  ret  3  do. 

Cor.  Forester,  Lt  do. 

Ens.  Hon.  C.  O'Callaghan,  from  76  F. 

Cor.  do. 

43  Bt  Col.  Sir  T.  N.  Hill,  K.C.B.  from 

h.  p.  Lt  CoL  22  July 


2F. 


Gren.Gds.  Capt  and  Lt  CoL  Lambert,  Maj.  with 

rank  of  CoL  L'.'July 

Lt  and  Capt  Boldero,  Capt  and  Lt. 

Col.  do. 

Colils-Gds.  Bt  Col.  Mackinnon,  Lt  CoL  do. 

lit  Col.  Milman,  Maj.  do. 

Lt  and  Capt.  Hon.  J.  Forbes,  Lt  CoL 

do. 

Ens.  and  Lt.  Clitherow,  Lt  and  Capt 
do. 

—  —  -  Drummond,  Lt.  and  Capt 
vice  Dent,  ret  3d  Aug. 

En*.  Dundas,  from  42  F.  Eos.  and  Lt 
do. 

3  F.  Gds.    Bt  Col.  Keate,  Lt  Col.  2t  July 

—  Mercer,  Maj.  do. 

Bt  Maj.  Hawkins,  Capt  and  Lt  Col. 

Gent.  Cad.  G.  P.  Malcolm,  from  R! 

Mil.  Coll.  Ens.  vice  Lotnax,  L'5  F. 
13  Aug. 

Lt.  CoL  Mitchell,  from  31  F.  Lt  CoL 
22  July 

Lt   Clarke,  Capt  vice  Griffith,  9U  F. 
3d  Aug. 

Ens.  Lonsdale,  Lt.  do. 

Gent.  Cad.  F.  M.  Campbell,  from  R. 

Mill.  Coll.  Ens.  do. 

Capt  M  'Donald,  Maj,  by  purch.  vice 

Audain,  ret  13  do. 

Bt.  Col.  Burrell,  from  90  F.  Lt  Col. 
HJurf 
Bt  Maj.  Pratt,  Maj.  vice  Bt.  Lt  CoL 

Riddall,  prom.  do. 

Lt  Reed,  Cant.  do. 

Maj.  Green,  Lieut  Col.  do. 

Capt.  Burrows,  Maj.  do. 

Lt  Dodgin,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Wood,  Lt  do. 

-  Stanford,  from  33  F.  Ens.        do. 
Maj.  Harrison,  Lt  Col.  do. 

Capt.  Fielding,  Maj.  do. 

Lt.  Enoch,  Capt.  do. 

2d  Lt  Crutchley,  lit  Lt  do. 

Gent.  Cad.  W.  G.  C.  Moniui,  from  R. 

Mil.  Coll.  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Col.  Walker,  from  h.  p.  Lt.  Col.  do. 
Ens.  Lomax,  from  1  F.  Ens.  vice  Wal- 

ker, res.  13  Aug. 

Lt.  Armstrong,  Adj.  vice  Atkinson,  res. 

Adj.  only  do. 

Lt  CoL  Daly,  from  h.  p.  Lt  Col. 

31  July 
Gent  Cad.  W.  T.  Nixon,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  Ens.  vice  Standford,  20  F. 

3  Aug. 
Lt.  Col.  Macdonald,  from  h.  p.  12  F. 

Lt  Col.  22  July 

Capt.    Ryan,  Maj.  and  Bt.  Lt   Col. 

Goldic,  prom.  13  Aug. 

—  Madden,  from  h.  p.  Capt         do. 
Capt.  St  John,  Maj.  vice  M'Nair.  73 

F.  3  do. 

Capt  Mann,  from  h.  p.  40  F.  Capt 

vice  Bt  Maj.  Powell,  prom.  13  do. 
Capt  Frith,  Maj.  vice  Bt  Lt.  Col. 

Rowan,  prom.  22  July 

Lt.  Collins,  Capt  do. 

—  Watson,  from  83  F.  Lt  3  do. 
Lt.  Pedder,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Du- 

mas,  ret  3  Aug. 

Ens.  Pole,  Lt.  do. 

C.  C.  Elton,  Ens.  do. 

Maj.  Dickson,  Lt  CoL  22  July 

Bt.  Mai.  Bennett,  Maj.  do. 

Lt  and  Adj.  Boyes,  Capt  do. 

Serg.  Maj.  J.  Canavan,  Adj.  and  Ens. 
do. 
Lt.  Gibson,  Capt  vice  Bt  Maj.  Gled- 

stanes,  prom.  3d  Aug. 
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Em.  Baillie,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Laird, 
ret.  3  Aug. 

Hon.  W.  Arbuthnot,  Ens.  do. 

73  Maj.  M'Nair,  from  32  F.  Lt  Col.    do. 

76  F.  S.  Prittie,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  O'- 

Callaghan,  12  Dr.  13  do. 

77  Capt.  Clarke,  from  b.  p.  Capt.  vice  Bt. 

Maj.  Batemau,  prom.  do. 

84  Capt.  Westley,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice 

Clarke,  cane.  do. 

86  Lt  Tinnie,  Adj.  vice  M'Intyre,  res. 

Adj.  only  3  do. 

Grant,  Capt.  vice  Bt.  Maj.  Kirby, 

prom.  13  do. 

Capt.  Lowth,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice  Bt. 

Maj.  Baines,  prom.  14  do. 

90  Mackay,   Maj.  vice  Bt.   Lt.  Col. 

Burrell,  18  F.  22  July 
Griffith,  from  4  F.  Capt      3  Aug. 

93  Lt.  Crowe,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Hart, 

ret.  13  do. 

Ens,  Aylmer,  Lt.  do. 

A.  C.  Fitz  James,  Ens.  do. 

94  Lieut.  Workman,  Capt  vice  Bt  Lt. 

Col.  Bogle,  prom.  3  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  Maj.  Eeles,  Lt.  Col.  22  July 

Capt.  Hope,  Maj.  do. 

Lt.  Fry,  Capt.  do. 

2d  Lt.  Rooper,  1st  Lt.  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  R.  Moorsom,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  2d  Lt.  do. 

Ceyl.  Rifle  R.  Lt  Powell,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Du 

Vernet,  prom.  13  Aug. 

2d  Lt.  Morris,  1st  Lt  do. 

W.  Jones,  2d  Lt.  do. 


Ordnance  Department. 

Lt  Col.  Pym,  Col.  vice  Pritchard,  re- 
moved as  a  General  Officer 

22  July,  1830 
Capt.  and  Bt.  Maj.  Hutchesson,  Lt.  Col. 


R.  Art. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


2d  Capt  Bell,  Capt 

1st  Lt.  Ingilby,  2d  Capt. 

2d  Lt.  Fisher,  IstLt. 

1st  Lt-  and  Adj.  Cater,  2d  Capt 

Lt.  Col.  Cary,  Col.  vice  Viney,  removed 
as  a  General  Officer  do. 

Capt.  and  Bt.  Maj.  Whinyates,  Lt  Col. 
do. 

2d  Capt  Fraser,  Capt.  do. 

1st  Lt.  Pester,  2d  Capt  do. 

2d  Lt.  Ormsby,  1st  Lt.  do. 

Lt.  Col.  Forster,  Col.  vice  Beevor,  re- 
moved as  a  General  Officer  do. 

Capt.  and  Bt.  Maj.  Michel,  Lt.  Col.  do. 

2d  Capt.  Louis,  Capt.  do. 

1st  Lt  Tweedie,  2d  Capt  do. 

2d  Lt.  Taylor,  1st  Lt  do. 

'"  •      Maclean,  do,  vice  Severn,  res. 

5  Aug. 


Staff. 


Maj.  Gen.  Macdonald,  Adj.  General  to  Forces 

27  July,  1830 

Bt.  Col.  Fitz  Clarence,  h.  p.  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  vice 
Macdonald  do. 

— —  D'Aguilar,  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  in  Ireland 

22  do. 

Sir  G.  Campbell,  Bt.  Dep.  Quar.  Mast.  Gen.  in 
Ireland  do. 

Bt  Lt  Col.  Harris,  h.  p.  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  in  Ca- 
nada, vice  Col.  Sir  T.  N.  Hill,  Com.  Cav.  Dep 

do. 

Capt.  Clerke,  from  h.  p.  57  F.  Staff  Capt.  at  Chel- 
sea, vice  Ebhart,  prom.  13  Aug. 

Garrisons. 

Lt.  Gen.  Sir  W.  M.  Peacocke,  Gov.  of  Kinsale, 
vice  Lt  Gen.  Guard,  dead  3  Aug.  1830 

Unattached. 

To  be  Lieut.  Colonels  of  Infantry. 
Bt.  Lt  Col.  Rowan,  from  58  F.       22  July,  1830 

Riddall,  from  13  F.  do. 

Bt.  Col.  Sir  J.  Harvey,  h.  p.  103  F.          13  Aug. 
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Bt  Lt  CoL  Wade,  h.  p.  Unatt  13  Aug.  1830 

Sir  W.   L.  Herries,  K.C.H.  h.  p. 

Perm.  As.  Quar.  Mast.  Gen.  do. 
Goldie  do* 

To  be  Major t  of  Infantry. 

Bt.  Lt.  Col.  Bogle,  from  94  F.  3  Aug.  1830 

Bt.  Maj.  Gledstanes,  from  68  F.  do. 

Powell,  from  57  F.  13  do. 

Mackworth,  h.  p.  8.  Dr.  do. 

Bt.  Lt  Col.  Balneavis,  h.  p.  F.  27  do. 

Bt.  Maj.  Bazalgette,  h.  p.  98.  F.  do. 

— Kirby,  from  86  F.  do. 

•— Baines,  from  86  F.  do. 

Batcman,  from  77  F.  do. 

...  Ebhart,  from  Staff  Capt.  at  Chelsea   do. 

Bt.  Lt.  Col.  Falla,  h.  p.  48  F.  do* 

Exchanges. 

Major  Thorne,  91  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lt.  Col.  Snod- 

grass,  h.  p. 
Capt  Davis,  15  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Captain  Weston, 

h.  p. 
Tait,  22  F.  with  Capt.  Killikelly,  h.  p.  6  W. 

I.E. 

Lieut.  Furlong,  20  F.  with  Lieut.  Marlton,  30  F. 
Ensign  Carey,  67  F.  with  Ensign  Lloyd,  h.  p. 
Assist  Surg.  Brisbane,  74  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Assist 

Surg.  Hughes,  AT.  D.  h.  p.  58  F. 

Resignations, 

Lieut  Severn,  R.  Art. 
Ensign  Walker,  25  F. 

Retirements. 

Majori. 
Morgell,  8  Dr. 
Audain,  16  F. 

Captains. 
Harington,  12  Dr. 
Dent,  Coldst  Gds. 
Dumas,  63  F. 
Hart,  93  F. 
Williams,  h.  p.  26  F. 

Lieutenants. 

Archer,  4  Dr.  Gds. 
Laird,  72  F. 
Pigott,  h.  p.  12  Dr. 
Pattison,  h.  p.  6  F. 
Nixon,  h.  p.  10  F. 
Edmonds,  h.  p.  21  F. 
Macleod,  h.  p.  27  F. 
Fitz  Gerald,  h.  p.  31  F. 
Adams,  h.  p.  64  F. 

Cornet,  3d  Lieutenant,  and  Ensign. 
Grieves,  R.  Horse  Gds. 
Williamson,  h.  p.  97  F. 
Palmer,  h.  p.  2  Ceylon  Regt 

Qua.  Master. 
Tyrell,  h.  p.  York  Rang. 

Assistant-Surgeons, 
Gibney,  h.  p.  15  Dr. 
Bunny,  h.  p.  43  F. 
White,  h.  p.  73  F. 
Bigsby,  h.  p.  Staff. 

Hospital  Assistant!. 
Angus,  h.  p. 
Gallagher,  h.  p. 

Cancelled. 

Major  Aitchison,  Cape  Mounted  Rifle 
Capt.  Clarke,  84  F. 

Deaths. 

Major-General. 
Nugent,  late  of  38  F.  Paris  Apr.  1830 

Majors. 

Cust,  59  F.  Manchester  3  Aug.  1830 

Shuttleworth,  Royal  Inv.  Art.  Hathenage  Hall, 

near  Sheffield  9  July 

Captains. 

Dallas,  37  F.  Dublin  Aug. 

Arthur  Richard  Wellesley,  Rifle  Brig. 
Pick,  h.  p.  89  F.  4  Aug. 

Symonds,  h.  p.  Campbell's  Roc.  Corps  Mar. 
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[Nov. 


Lieutenant*. 

NesbiU,5CF.  11  Aug.  1850 

Oakley,  late  t  Vet  Bn.  do. 

Sheppard.  late  6  do.  Colchester  8  May 

Bell,  late  9  do.  11  July 

Armstrong,  h.  p.  31  F.  London  '."<  Mar. 

Philan.  h.  p.  89  K.  2  Oct.  18» 

Kelly,  h.  p.  7  W.  J.  R.  Wcxford  1  July  1830 


KrieUch,  h.  p.  1  Line  Gcr.  Leg.  Hanover  28  Hay 
llciunullcr,  h.  p.  do.  Hanover  22  Juue 

Entign. 

Neill.  late  1  Vet.  Bn.   Drumatee,    Market    Hill. 
Ireland  21  July  183O 

Paymaster. 

Duff,  late  9  Vet.  Bn.  UudJmgstone,  North  lint. 
It  May  1830 


ALPHABETICAL  LIIT  of  ENGLISH  BANKRUPTS,  announced  from  August  23,  to  Sep- 
tember 23. 


Ashton,  J.  Liverpool,  wine-merchant 

Aschersleben,  F.  K.  Austin  Friars,  merchant 

Bell,  J.  Liverpool,  master  mariner 

Bryan,  T.  Mincing  Lane,  wine-broker 

Bullock,  J.  Featherstone  Street,  ironmonger 

Burton,  J.  Nottingham,  stone  mason 

Bunn,  C.  Birmingham,  gilt-toy  maker 

firiarly,  A.  Kirton-in-Lindcey,  innkeeper 

Battcrsby,  A.  Liverpool,  builder 

Barrow,  A.  Kirkland,  innkeeper 

Brattan,  E.  Northwich,  upholsterer 

Bayley,  T.  Giltspur  Street,  baker 

Bradley,  G.  Leeds,  brass-founder 

Barnett,  J.  Carrickfergus,  merchant 

Chase,  J.  Chiswell  Street,  apothecary 

Cleaver,  S.  Hungerford  Market,  cement  maker 

Cox,  H.  Sheffield,  grocer 

Cunningham,  J.  Bristol,  shopkeeper 

Comley,  G.  and  G.  Jones,  and  T.  Hathaway, 

I'lcy,  clothiets 

Chater,  E.  jun.  Lambeth,  coal  merchant 
Cleg,  B.  Oldham,  victualler 
Clark,  J.  Keynsham,  basket  maker 
Davies,  R.  Lisle  Street,  coal  merchant 
Drake,  G.  P.  Stepney  Green,  carpenter 
Dry,  T.  Tottenham  Court  Road,  linen  draper 
Drake,  W.  W.  Snowhill,  feather  merchant 
Edge,  M.  Stockport,  shopkeeper 
Elliot,  T.  jun.  Goswell  Street,  tool  maker 
Flacke,  N.  B.  Lambeth,  livery  stable  keeper 
Gregson,  J.  S.  Manchester,  bookseller 
Gillgrass,  J.  Morley,  woollen  cloth  manufacturer 
Gray,  J.  (late  of  Calais,)  Islington,  banker 
Guyenette,  F.  J.,  and  S.  Geary,  Liverpool  Street, 

and  S.  Geary,  Weston  Street,  builders 
Gorton,  T.  jun.  Pimlieo,  bookseller 
Garnet,  J.  Shap,  innkeeper 
Hedge,  N.  Colche»ter,  jeweller 
Handley,  W.  Birmingham,  saddler 
Jay,  J.  Broad  Street,  upholsterer 
Jarret,  J.  and  P.  T.  Tadman,  Fenchurch  Street, 

merchants 

Johnson,  C.  Leeds,  victualler 
Kay,  W.  Ripon,  saddler 
Keymer,  T.  Colchester,  woollen  draper 


Kerfoot,  n.  Manchester,  builder 
Lanza,  G.  St  Pancras,  publisher  of  music 
Lloyd,  J.  Peckham-Rye,  victualler 
Liddel,  J.  Kensington,  merchant 
Marsden,  G.  B.  and  T.  Mather,  Manchester,  up- 
holsterers 

Moore,  G.  C.  Blackeney.  grocer 
M'Ghie,  Eliza, and  Wakefield,  Anne,  Manchester, 

milliners 

Mitchell,  R.  Crayford,  fanner 
Matarol.  W.  G.  late  of  1'ancras-lanc,  dealer  and 

chapman 

Neve.  A.  Portsea,  linen-draper 
Powell,  J.  C.  Chiswell-street,  surgeon 
Parris,  J.  F.  Maida  Hill,  brick-maker 
Paylor,  W.  Knaresbornugh,  confectioner 
Poole,  T.  Fore-street,  linen-draper 
Parker,  J.  Oxford-street,  linen-draper 
Robottom,  J.  James-street,  coffee-housekeeper 
Ridley,  W.  Wreckenton,  miller 
Hub-nil,  E.  South  Shields,  boat-builder 
Reed,  R.  Birmingham,  gun-maker 
Richards,  T.  Manchester,  corn-merchant 
Rocke,  C.  A.  Tenbury,  horse-dealer 
Skinner,  W.  Wilmington-square,  apothecary,  dec. 
Shoyer,  W.  Wcstin-super-mare,  grocer 
Symmons,  G.  Atherstone,  bookseller 
Scruton,  W.  St  George's,  East,  victualler 
Smith,  J.  Winchester,  miller 
Simons,  H.  Blackmore,  grocer 
Smallbone,  J.  Titchborne-street,  picture-dealer 
Scott,  J.  Bread-street,  shawl- warehouseman 
Taylor,   G.  Manchester,  steam-engine  manufac- 
turer 

Tomlinson,  J.  H.  Halsted,  money-scrivener 
Turner,  F.  G.  Bermondsey,  leather-seller 
Thomas,  J.  Abercarne,  grocer 
Taylor,  J.  jun.  Halifax,  dealer 
Wilson,  T.  Manchester,  commission-agent 
Wright,  L.  W.  London  Road,  engineer 
Welford,  J.  Oxford-street,  auctioneer 
Woodrow,  W.  West  Coker,  draper 
Worts,  C.  Wapping,  High-steeet,  ship-chandler 
Wilson,  R.  Bishopsgatc-street,  woollen-draper 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  of  SCOTCH  BANKRUPTS,  announced  from  August  l,to  Sept.  30. 


Alexander,  Robert  Bruce  Dundas,  grocer,  spirit- 
dealer,  ironmonger,  general  merchant,  and 
trader,  Kinross 

Burns,  Walter,  upholsterer  and  cabinetmaker, 
Edinburgh 

Caverhill,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  silkmerccrs,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Thomas  Caverhill,  the  partner,  as 
an  individual 

Connel,  John,  cheesemonger,  Hanover  Street, 
Edinburgh 

Davidson,  Robert,  shoemaker,  Edinburgh 

Fowler,  Geo.,  merchant,  Castle  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Gordon,  Strachan,  &  Co.,  wine  merchants  and 
commercial  agents,  Edinburgh  and  Lcith,  and 
James  Gordon  and  Adam  Strachan,  partners, 
as  individuals 

Gordon,  St  radian.  &  Co.,  fruit  merchants,  Elm 
Row,  Edinburgh,  as  a  company,  and  Andrew 
Miller  Fraser,  one  of  the  partners,  as  an  indivi- 
dual 

Hamilton,  Robert,  bookbinder  and  stationer, 
Rose  Street,  Edinburgh 

Hogarth,  George,  newspaper  proprietor,  printer, 


and  publisher,  and  writer  to  the  signet,  Edin- 
burgh 

Johnston,  William,  cowfeeder,  Comely  Bank, 
near  Edinburgh 

Lindsay,  James,  merchant,  Kirkaldy 

Lees,  John,  cattle  dealer,  Dumfries 

M't'all,  Joseph,  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  Glas- 
gow 

M'Crea,  William,  china  and  stoneware  merchant, 
Kirkaldy 

M'Intyre,  Duncan,  contractor  and  caitwright, 
Ballachnan,  Leil,  Argyleshire 

Maclean,  Alexander  Walker,  stationer,  St  An- 
drew Square,  Edinburgh 

Marline,  Kenneth  and  Alexander,  merchants  in 
Inverness,  carrying  on  business  in  Inverness 
under  the  firm  of  Kenneth  MacRea  and  Sons, 
and  in  Wick  under  the  firm  of  Alexander  Mac- 
Rae 

Macnab,  Colin,  late  farmer  in  Glencruitan,  Ar- 
gyleshire, and  now  master  of  the  Highland 
Chieftain  steam-packet,  plying  betwixt  Glasgow 
and  Inverness,  and  general  merchant,  Glasgow. 
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Mason,  Robert,  builder,  Edinburgh 

Meldrum,  John,  merchant,  Kirkaldy 

^•reston,  John,  mill-spinner  and  manufacturer, 
Dundee 

Sivewright,  John,  merchant,  Union  Street,  Aber- 
deen 

The  Company  carrying  on  business  under  the  firm 
of  William  Aitken,  George  Aitken,  and  George 
and  William  Aitken,  merchants,  power-loom 
cloth  manufacturers,  and  cotton  spinners, 
Glasgow 

The  Company  some  time  carrying  on  business  in 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  now  in  Leith,  under 


the  firm  of  Leslie  and  Co.,  and  Thomas  Chal- 
mers, surgeon,  residing  in  Edinburgh,  and  Mrs 
Mary  Baillie,  or  Leslie,  also  residing  there,  as 
individuals 

Thomson,  John,  junior,  and  Co.,  bleachers  and 
starchers  in  Glasgow,  and  John  Thomson,  ju- 
nior, the  individual  partner  of  that  company 

Wallace,  Archibald,  writer,  merchant,  and  com- 
mission agent,  St  Andrews 

W  arrack,  James,  merchant  and  grocer,  Aberdeen 

Winter,  Robert,  Jeweller,  South  Bridge,  Edin- 
burgh 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June  22.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Steuart  of  Dalguise,  of  a  daughter. 

July  18.  At  Perth,  the  lady  of  Glass  Sandi- 
man,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

29.  At  Eastfield,    South  Leith,    Mrs    James 
Watson,  of  a  daughter. 

30.  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  Mjlne  of  Mylnefield, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  3,  Henderson  Row,  MrsJ.  A.  Robertson, 
of  a  daughter. 

Aug.  2.    At  Cargen,  the  lady  of  William  Stot- 
herd,  Esq.  of  Cargen,  of  a  daughter. 
fi-  3.  At  1,  Charlotte  Square,   Mrs  Watson,   of  a 
son. 

4.  At  3,  Gayfield  Place,  Mrs  Gibson,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Salisbury  Green,   Mrs  Robert  Christie, 
of  a  son. 

7.  At  West  End,  Hampstead,  the  lady  of  Gore 
Currie,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

8.  The  Lady  of  David  Dickson,  Esq.  younger 
of  Hartree,  advocate,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Melrose,  Mrs  Spence,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  28,  Royal  Circus,  Mrs  Lamoiit  of  Knock- 
dow,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  London,  Lady  Howard  de  Walden,  of  a 
son  and  heir. 

—  At  Southend,   Kent,   the  lady  of   Donald 
Mackay,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  36,  George  Street,  Mrs  Pollock,   of  a 
daughter. 

1 1.  At  Dalmeny,  Mrs  Scott,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Oswald  of  Dunnikeir, 
of  a  daughter. 

12.  At  6,  Mansfield  Place,  Mrs  John  Anderson, 
junior,  of  a  son. 

—  At  London,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Fyfe,  resi- 
dent at  Tanjore,  of  a  son. 

15.  At  Queensferry,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Dimma,  minister  of  that  parish,  of  a  son. 

17.  At  Easter  Kincaple,    Mrs    Meldrum    of 
Easter  Kincaple,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  25,  St  Bernard  Crescent,  Mrs  Alexander 
B.  Blackie,  of  a  son. 

—  At   Heriot  Row,  the  lady  of  Thomas  Mac- 
kenzie, Esq.  of  Applecross,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Lord  Greenock's  house,  near  Sandgate, 
in  Kent,  Lady  Greenock,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Stevenson,  3,  Heriot  Row,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  22,  Elm  Row,  Mrs  Ronald,  of  a  daughter. 
20.  At  Glasserton  House,  the  lady  of  Siair  H. 

Stewart,  Esq.  of  Physgill  and  Glasserton,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  Leilh,  Mrs  Dr  Anderson,  of  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Thomas  Ewing,  59, 
South  Bridge,  of  a  son. 

—  At  28,  Dundas  Street,  Mrs  Watson,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  13,  Great  Stuart  Street,  Mrs  William 
Home,  of  a  daughter. 

_  At  Coates  Crescent,  on  the  28th  ult.,  the 
lady  of  Colonel  Ross,  of  the  4th  dragoon  guards, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  the  Glass   works,  Leith,  Mrs  Turnbull, 
of  a  son. 

2D  At  Glenfinnet,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Lord 
Fullerton,  of  a  son. 

.    —  At  Clapham,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Palm?r  Hutton,  of  a  son. 


29.  At  Abercromby  Place,  Mrs  Campbell  of 
Possil,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  Glasgow,  the  lady  of  William  L.  Ewing, 
Esq.  of  a  son. 

Sept.  I .  At  her  father's  house,  Oakbank,  near 
Perth,  Mrs  James  Beveridge  Duncan,  junior,  of. 
Damside,  of  a  daughter. 

3.  At  19,  Scotland  Street,  the  lady  of  John  W. 
Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

>  —  At  13,  Howard  Place,  the  lady  of  Capt  R. 
Campbell,  R.  N.  of  a  son. 

4.  At  22,  Castle  Street,  Mrs  M 'Parian,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  Hamilton,  Mrs  M'Callum,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  Mrs  Young,  55,  Great  King  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

8.  Mrs  A.  Maclean,  Annick  Bank,  Dreghoin, 
Ayrshire,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Portobello,  the  lady  of  Major  Mackenzie, 
4th  foot,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  John  Allan,  of  a  son. 

11.  The  wife  of  Mr  William  Miller,  merchant, 
Inverkeithing,  of  a  son. 

—  At  West  Lauriston,  the  lady  of  Henry  West- 
rnacott,  Esq.  sculptor,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Graham,  14,  Athoil  Crescent,  of  a  son. 

14.  At  Dublin,  the  lady  of  Col.  Henry  White, 
M.  P.  of  a  son. 

15.  At  57,  George  Square,  the  lady  of  John 
Graham,  Esq.  advocate,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Manor  Place,  Lady  Hamilton,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Bruce  of  Powfoulis,  of  a  son. 

_  At  Pirefield,  the  lady  of  Major-General  Sir 
Alexander  Keith,  K.  C.  B.  of  a  son. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Countess  of  Morton,  of 
a  daughter. 

22.  At  75,  George  Street,  Mrs  Syme,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  3,  Royal  Circus,  Mrs  Walter  Dicksou,  of 
a  son. 

25.  At  10,   Abercromby  Place,  Mrs  Adolphus 
Macdouall  Ross,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Belhaven,  Mrs  Ellis  Dudgeon,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

26.  At  3,  Hermitage  Hill,  Mrs  John  Dean,  of  a 
son. 

27.  At  the  Manse  of  Ratho,  Mrs  Henderson,  of 
a  daughter. 

28.  At  Amisfield,  Lady  Elcho,  of  a  daughter. 

29.  At  14,  Stafford  Street,  the  lady  of  Anthony 
Murray,  Esq.  younger  of  Dollerie,  W.  S.  of  a  son. 

Oct.  5.  At  20,  Nicolson  Street,  Mrs  Dr  Fair- 
bairn,  of  a  son. 

4.  At  18,  Scotland  Street,  Mrs  Stormonth  Dar- 
ling, of  a  son. 

Lately,  At  1 1 ,  Athoil  Crescent,  the  lady  of  Adam 
Hay,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Brighton  Place,  Portobello,  Mrs  M.  Sten- 
house,  of  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  John  Melville,  Esq.  of  Upper 
Harley  Street,  London,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aprils.  At  Colombo,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
Campbell  Drummond  Riddell,  Esq.  to  Miss  Caro- 
line Stuart  Rodney,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  John  Rodney,  chief  secretary  to  government 
in  Ceylon. 

July  3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Dick, 
Broughty  Ferry,  to  Euphemia,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Young,  Hawick. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Dr  Robert  Moodie, 
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!r  of  the  paruh  of  CUu-kmaiman,  to 
...-•lh.  fourth  daughter  of  Iho  lale  Adam 
LT»OII,  merchant  in  EUinbuich. 

*»  At  Mootrote.  Mr'J<)»ci>h  Irvine.  Lerwick, 
Shetland,  to  Isabella,  daughUr  of  the  dcoMied 
Mr  James  Duncan. 

*5.  At  Manchester,  the  Rer.  William  Mac- 
kensie,  minister  at  Comrie,  PerthUiire,  to  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  the  late  Peter  M'Laren,  Esq. 
Manchester. 

S6.  At  London,  Mr  William  Russell,  grocer, 
Edinburgh,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  James  Morris 
Pimm,  of  Frangbury  farm,  Duddington,  Kent. 

30.  At  Wortley  Hall,  Yorkshire,  the  Hon.  John 
Chctwynd  Talbot,  third  son  of  Earl  Talbot,  to  the 
Hon.  Caroline  Jane  Stuart  Wortley,  daughter  of 
Lord  Wharncliffe. 

Auguit  2.  At  Taymouth  Castle.  George  A. 
Campbell,  Esq.  royal  marine*,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Campbell,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Campbell 
of  Glenfeochan. 

5.  At  13,  Dean  Terrace,  Alexander  Donald, 
E«q.  W.  S.  to  Ilobina  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Alexander  Millar,  Esq.  Montrose. 

—  \t  Leith,   Captain  James  Hunter,  to  Ca- 
therine, daughter  of  the  late  Mr  David  M' Vicar, 
shipmaster.  1-cith. 

8.  At  Mossbank,   Capt,    James   Hoseason,  of 
the  brig  Thule,  to  Anne,  elJe»t  daughter  of  Mr 
Robert  Hoseason  of  Udhouse. 

9.  At  31,  George  Square,   Thimas   Durham 
Weir,  Esq.  of  Boghead,  to  Miss  Margaret  Colqu- 
houn  Campbell,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Du- 
gald  Campbell,  Esq.  of  SkerrinRton. 

—  At  47,  Melville  Street,    George  Ferguson, 
Esq.  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  to  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Greig,  minister 
of  Djlmeny. 

_  Mr  W.  H.  Jones,  stationer,  Manchester,  to 
Robina,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Ross,  Burnt- 
Island. 

—  At  Dunmore  Park,  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
more,  Henry  William  Vincent,  Esq.  eldest  ton  of 
Henry  Dormer  Vincent,  Esq.  of  Silly  Hill,  Berk- 
shire, to  Elizabeth  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Colonel  George  Callander  of  Craigforth. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  James  Deans,  Haddington,  to 
Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Leyden,  E*q. 
R  N 

—  At  Dunblane,  Thomas  Barty,  Esq.  Dunblane, 
to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Parkinson,  Eiq.  of  Hornby,  county  of  Lancaster. 

—  At  Sweetbank,  Fife,  Edward  Railtoii,  Esq. 
Glasgow,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Niel  Ballingall, 
Esq.  Sweetbank. 

^—  At  5,  Newington  Place,  Andrew  Mackie, 
Esq.  St  Monance,  to  Alison,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Thomson,  Esq.  North  Berwick  Mains. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Murray,  Esq.  merchant 
hi  Liverpool,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Bryce,  Esq. 

11.  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  John  Clugston,  of  St 
John's  church,  Quebec,  to  Miss  Hannah  Dixon. 

—  At  Edinburgh,   the  Rev.  Edward  Walker, 
Wesleyan  minister,   Glasgow,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ann,  daughter  of  the.  late  Robert  Ross,  Esq.  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  London. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Stotl,  Esq.  solicitor 
at  law,  to  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  James  Cook,  Edinburgh. 

1.1.  At  4,  Charles  Street,  the  Rev.  James  Laing, 
to  Margaret  S.  G.  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Urummond,  Esq.  first  Lieutenant,  Royal 
Marines. 

16.  At  86,  Lauriston  Place,  Mr  William  Stew- 
art Watson,  portrait  painter,  to  Catherine,  dauRh- 
ter  of  Mr  James  Stevenson,  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  EskSide,  Fisherrow,  Mr  Robert  Ailken, 
Fishcrrow,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Thomson,  Esq. 

17.  At  Leith,  Mr  Hugh  Ramage,  writer,  Cro- 
marty,  to  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Nathaniel 
Wat-'on,  glass-works,  Leith. 

—  At  Portobello,  the  Rev.  John  Torry,  Alyth, 
to  Margaret  Adam,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Adam  Ogilvie,  Esq.  of  Hartwoodmyres,  Selkirk- 
shire. 

—  At  Logic  Elphinstone,  Patrick  Boyle,  Esq. 
eldest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  to  Miss  Mary  Frances  Dalrymple,  second 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dalryrople  Horn  Elphin- 
stone, Bait,  of  Horn  and  Logic  fclulunstone. 


19.  At   Ilowtli  Church.  Hugh  Davidso: 
eldest  son  of  the  late  ^ 

tray,  Invcrneu-ihire,  to  Mar  : 

Colonel  Gorgon  SeafieM,  county  of  Dublin. 

—  At   London,  the  Earl  of  Koscommon,  to 
Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  the  late  John  Tal- 
bet,  Esq.  niece  to  the  late  and  sister  to  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

—  At  Chailey,  Suuex,  James  M 'Queen,  Esq. 
Captain  in  the  1.5th,  or  King's  Hussars,  yuungett 
son  of  John  M 'Queen  of  Braxfleld,  Esq.  to  LUza, 
daughter  of  the  Late  Rear- Admiral  Uainer. 

Si.  At  Kensington,  Lieutenant  Charles  Forbes, 
17th  lancers,  second  son  of  Sir  Charles  Forbes, 
Bart.  M.  P.  to  Caroline,  second  daughter  of 
George  Battye,  Esq.  of  Campden  Hill. 

—  At  London,  T.  H.  S.  Bucknell   Estcourt, 
Esq.  M.  P.  to  Lucy  Sarah,  daughter  of  Frank  So- 
theron,  Esq.  Admiral  of  the  Blue. 

— .  At  8,  St  John  Street,  Mr  Alexander  Cowan, 
Moray  House,  Canongate,  to  Helen,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Brodic,  mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel,  Carnbee,  Fifeshire. 

—  At  5,    Hope   Park,   James   Morgan,    Esq. 
South  Charlotte  Street,  to  Clementina,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Kyd,  Esq.  Exchequer. 

24.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Duncan,  Prince's 
Street,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Christie, 
George  Street. 

—  At  Dunmpw,  Essex,  William   (  hrystio,  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  Esq.  to  Catherine  Serena,  se- 
cond daughter  of  George  Wade,  Esq. 

25.  At  Greenock,  Robert  Dirom,  Esq.  of  Liver- 
pool, third  son  of  Lieut-General  Dirom  of  Mount 
Annan,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Patrick  Hun- 
ter, Esq.  of  Thorn  Hill,  Greenock. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Edward  Cruickshanks,  eldest 
son  of  Alexander  Cruickshanks  of  Edinburgh,  to 
Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  the  late  John  Fother- 
gill  of  York. 

28.  At  Stonehouse  Chapel,  Devon,  Assistant 
Commissary-General  John  Lindsay,  to  Maria 
Lucas,  recond  daughter  of  the  late  John  Laing, 
Esq.  of  the  Island  of  Dominica. 

Sept,  5.  At  Dublin,  John  Lowe,  Esq.  royal  ar- 
tillery, second  son  of  the  late  Alexander  Lowe, 
Esq.  of  Annneld,  Fifeshire,  to  Mary  Agnes,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Major  Charles  Morley  Balder*, 
Barsham  Hall,  Norfolk. 

7.  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  John  M'Arthur,  mi- 
nister of  Kilcalmonell,  Argyllshire,  to  Miss  Gray, 
daughter  of  James  Gray,  Esq.  Glasgow. 

—  At  71,  George  Street,  Mr  William  Innei,  to 
Mies  Helen  Robertson. 

—  At  Stirling,  William  Cleland,  Esq.  Perth, 
to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Henderson, 
Esq.  writer. 

10.  Captain  George  Downing,  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  service,  son  of  the  late  Major  James 
Downing,  of  the  61st  regiment  of  foot,  to  Marga- 
ret, second  daughter  of  Coll  Macdonald,  Esq.  of 
Dalness. 

13.  At  Inliston,  Alexander  Goldie  Voting,  A.B. 
Esq.  surgeon,  to  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Whyte,  Esq.  of  Twecdie  Hall,  La- 
narkshire. 

—  At  Rose  Bank,  John  Johnston,  Esq.  Edin- 
burgh, formerly  Major  of  the  2d  regiment  of  foot, 
to  Jessy,  only  daughter  of  the  late  William  Halli- 
Jay,  Esq.  of  floscbank. 

1«.  At  Glasgow,  Thomas  Henderson,  Esq.  of 
Press,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Gordon 
Mack,  Esq. 

—  At  London,  Charles  Bigsby.  B.  A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  to  Jane  Christina,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Watson,  Esq.  W.S. 

—  At   LaurUton   Castle,    David  Smith,    Esq. 
W.S.  Edinburgh,  to  Harriet  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Allan,  Esq.  of  Lauriston. 

18.  At  London,  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Stra- 
chur,  to  Elizabeth  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Kinnersley,  Esq.  of  London. 

20.  At  Tilleyhill,  Fifeshire,  Mr  James  M 'Far- 
lane,  writer,  Dunfermlinc,  to  Janet  Alexander, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James  narrower,  Esq. 
of  Inzievar,  advocate. 

2J.  At  the  manse  of  Auchterdcrran,  Fife,  Wal- 
ter Horsburgh,  Esq.  W.  S.  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Murray. 

24.  Robert  Sdater,  Jan.,  diecutter,  to  Mar- 
garet, eldest  daughter  of  James  Gray,  boot-maker. 

27.  At  Manor  Place,  Edinburgh,  Captain  Car- 
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teret  George  Scott,  of  the  Madras  Army,  to  Char- 
lotte, second  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut-Colonel 
John  Macdougal  of  Polquhairn. 

27.  At  Ness  House,  Inverkeithing,  Dr  Charles 
William  Graham,  physician  in  Dalkeith,   to  Ca- 
therine, second  daughter  of  Mr  Peddie,  architect. 

28.  At  103,  Prince's  Street,  James  Robertson, 
Esq.  of  the  Madras  army,  second  son  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Robertson  Macdonald  of  Kinlochmoidart,  to 
Anne  ^Emilia,  youngest    daughter    of  the   late 
Charles  Stewart,  Esq.  commander  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company's  ship  Airley  Castle. 

30.  At  Cameron  Bank,  Charles  Galli,  of  Blen- 
heim Place,  Edinburgh,  Esq.  to  Alexia  Bailey 
Crawford,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Craw- 
ford, Esq.  Cameron  Bank. 

—  At  London,  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.   M.  D., 
of  Queen  Street,  Mayfair,   to  Cecilia  Eleonora, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  J.  J.  Labalmondiere, 
Esq.  of  Demerara. 

Lately,  at  London,  Commander  Edward  Bel- 
cher, of  his  Majesty's  ship  ^Elna,  to  Diana  Jolliff, 
grand-daughter  of  Colonel  Simpson  of  Plean 
House,  Falkirk. 

DEATHS. 

Feb.  28.  At  Tric-hinopoly,  John  C.  Turnbull, 
of  the  51st  Regiment  Madras  Native  Infantry, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Turnbull,  Esq.  of 
Abbey  St  Bathans. 

Mar.  12.  At  Penang,  Ensign  John  Wilkinson, 
35th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  service,  aged  twenty-three. 

18.  At  Calcutta,  James  Beatson,  Esq.  of  the 
House  of  Colvin  &  Co. 

April  19.  At  Callao,  Dr  John  Logan,  physician 
to  the  British  Hospital  at  that  place. 

May  9.  At  Friendship  Estate,  St  Elizabeth's, 
Jamaica,  aged  twenty-four,  Joseph  James  Robert- 
son,'Esq.  of  Belmont  Estate,  in  the  same  parish. 

15.  At  Bombay,  Robert  Findlay,  Esq.  fourth 
son  of  Kirkman  Finlay,  Esq.  of  Castle  Toward. 

30.  At  Port  Henderson,  Jamaica,  Mary  Amelia 
Lockhart,  second  daughter  of  John  Piercy  Hen- 
derson, Esq.  aged  twenty-two  month?. 

June  11.  At  Tabreez,  Lieut.-Colonel  Sir  John 
Kinnear  Macdonald,  C.B.  K.L.S.  British  Envoy 
Extraordinary  at  the  Court  of  Persia. 

July  5.  At  sea,  on  his  passage  to  Leith  from 
Archangel,  Captain  James  Kerr,  of  the  brig  Union 
of  Leith,  son  of  Mr  James  Kerr,  wine  merchant, 
14,  Nelson  Street,  Edinburgh. 

18.  At  Eastwood  Cottage,  Strathpeffer  Spa,  the 
Rev.  William  Mackintosh,  minister  of  Thurso,  in 
the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  25th  of  his  ministry. 

20.  Drowned,  at  the  Island  of  St  Vincent's,  Ro- 
derick, son  of  the  late  Lieut.  Alexander  Macleod 
of  Tain. 

24.  At  Edinburgh,   William  Millar,    Duncan 
Street,  Newington,  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
aged  67  years. 

25.  At  Barnslee,  Wm.  Paston,  Esq.  of  Barnslee. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs   Philadelphia   Lambe, 
relict  of  Alexander  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Piender- 
guest,  aged  75, 

—  At  35,  North  Richmond  Street,  Mr  William 
Gilchiist,  of  the  Edinburgh  Friendly  Insurance 
Society. 

—  At  15,  Salisbury  Road,   Newington,   John 
Geddes,  Esq.  in  his  78th  year. 

28.  At  Plantation  Lusignan,  Demerara,  Francis 
Johnston,  Esq.  surgeon,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  An- 
drew Johnston,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Salton. 

—  At  Coldingham,  Mr  George  Craig,  portioner, 
West  Preston,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

30.  At  9,  Antigua  Street,  Jane,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  John  Forrest. 

—  At  67,  George  Street,  Mrs  Jane  Hay,  relict 
of  Dr  Thomas  Hay. 

31.  At   Brighton,  Mrs  Perkins,  relict  of  John 
Perkins,  Esq.  of  Park  Street,  South wark,  London. 

August  1.  At  Hill  Place,  Alexander,  second  son 
of  the  late  Mr  Alex.  Tweedie,  farmer,  Torsoncc. 

—  At  Perth,  Mrs  Jean  Mair,  widow  of  Arthur 
Mair,  Esq. 

—  At  Arniston  Place,  George,  youngest  son  of 
George  Lang,  Esq.  of  Broomhill. 

2.  At  St  Roque,  near  Edinburgh,  Alexander 
Robert,  only  son  of  Alexander  Robertson,  Esq. 
W.S.  aged  five  years. 

3.  At  Kilbagie,  Miss  Margaret  Stein,  daughter 
pf  the  late  James  Stein,  Esq. 
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3  Mr  Thomas  Lees,  Hillhousefield. 

4.  At  Leith,  William  Campbell,  Esq.  aged  68 
years. 

—  At  East  Grange,  Isabella,  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Ker  of  East  Grange,  Esq. 

5.  At  28,  Greenside  Street,  Mr  James  Muir, 
manufacturing  jeweller. 

6.  At  Madeira,  Captain  John  George  Campbell, 
late  of  the  83d  regiment,  son  of  thu  late  John 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  Shawfield. 

7.  Margaret     Hill  Bridges,   daughter  of  Mr 
Bridges,  6,  Carlton  Street,  St  Bernard's. 

8.  At  Leamington,  John  Armstrong,  Esq.  Cherry 
Valley,  county  Antrim. 

—  At  Edinburgh,   Mrs  Anne  Miller,  widow  of 
George  Miller,  Esq.  late  Consul  for  his  Majesty 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

9.  At  Leslie,  Fifeshire,  Mr  William  Greenhill, 
watchmaker,  London. 

—  At  Irvine,  Mrs  Jean  Dickie,  wife  of  Mr  John 
Milne,  late  of  the  Crown  Inn  and  Hotel  there. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  James  Anderson,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr  James  Anderson,  merchant,  40, 
North  Hanover  Street. 

10.  At  London,  Lady  Grey  Egerton. 
II. 'Adam  Fortune,  Esq.  Abbey  Hill. 

—  At  Forfar,  Mr  David  Milne,  botanist,  in  hi» 
63d  year.  . 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Agnes  Stephens,  trunk- 
maker,  Waterloo  Place. 

—  At  Stonelield,  Alexander  Waddell,  Esq.  of 
Stonefield,  in  his  84th  year. 

14.  At  18,  Rankeillor  Street,  aged  18,  Thomas 
Hamilton  Broun  of  Johnslonburn,  Esq. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Tweedsmuir,  Peebles-shire, 
the  Rev.  James  Gardner. 

1 5.  Captain  John  George  Dewar,  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  Rose,  second  son  of  the  late  James  Dewar, 
Esq.  of  Vogrie. 

—  Margaret  Dickson,  widow  of  the  late  James 
Turnbull,  Esq.  of  Greenhouse. 

—  At  Minto  Street,  Newington,  Captain  Mac- 
Lean,  late  of  Shuna,  in  his  83d  year. 

16.  At  14,  Claremont  Crescent,  Archibald,  only 
son  of  James  Borthwick,  Esq. 

—  At  20,  Picardy  Place,  John  Kermack,  Esq. 
late  of  the  Register  Office,  aged  74. 

—  At6,  Leopold  Place,   Miss  Jane  Cranstoun 
Fraser,  eldesldaughter  of  Mr  William  Fraser,  sen. 

17.  At  Kenwood,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age, 
the  Lady  Cecilia  Sarah  Murray,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield. 

—  At  5,  Gayfield  Place,  Helen  Elder,  second 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Morrison,  writer. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hay,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  Hay,  Esq.  of  Angleraw. 

19.  Thomas,  youngest  son  of  Alexander  Brodie, 
Esq.  secretary  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

—  At  4,  St  James  Square,  aged  81,  Mrs  Hogg, 
relict  of  Mr  William  Hogg,  Prestonpans. 

20.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Robert  Rowlands,  engineer 
and  superintendent  of  the  Glasgow  water  works, 
aged  66. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Kenmore,  the  Rev.  Colin 
Maclean,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  3Cth  of 
his  ministry. 

—  At  Mains,  Linlithgow,  Mr  James  Glen,  late 
distiller  there. 

21.  Arthur  Richard  Wellesley,  Captain  in  the 
rifle  brigade,  and  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr  Wellesley. 

—  At  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst, 
Quarter-master  Alexander  Calder,  aged  70. 

22.  At  Catherine  Bank,   Mr  John  Hutchison, 
merchant,  Leith,  aged  80. 

—  At  Niddiy  Mill,  Miss  Euphemia  Young,  se- 
cond daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Young. 

24.  At  4,  London  Street,  Mr  William  Gregory, 
late  merchant,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

25.  At  London  Street,  G.  R.  Nuttall,  Esq.  M.D. 

—  At  Aberdour,  George  Callender,    Esq.    of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  barrister-at-law. 

26.  At  Taybank,   Margaret,  wife  of  Charles 
Guthrie,  Esq.  and  second  daughter  of  George 
Kinloch,  Esq.  of  Kinloch. 

—  At  London,  Isabella  Robertson,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  A.  Stewart,  of  Canon* 
gate,  Edinburgh,  in  her  19th  year. 

27.  At  2,    Moray    Place,    Fearne,    youngest 
daughter  of  John  Gardiner  Kinnear,  Esq. 

—  At  Newholm,  Fordyce,  third  daughter  of 
Charles  Cunningham,  Esq.  W,S. 


M.J 


Deaths. 


[Nov.  1830. 


*7.  At  London,  Lady  Roblnion,  the  wife  of  the 
Rich!  Hon  Sir  ChiUtopher  Robinson,  in  lu-r 
54th  year. 

29.  At  Canrlestown,   Roxburghshire,  after   a 
lingering  »ud  painful  illness,  aged  16  yean,  Helen, 
sixth  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas   Mutton,  fanner 
there. 

—  At  Leith.  Mr  Evan  Lirtdell. 

30.  At   the  Cottage,   Kelso,  James  Cunning- 
ham, Esq.  late  of  Jamaica. 

31.  At  Rotterdam,  Laurence  Hutchieson,  Esq. 
merchant  there,  second  son  of  Mr  Hutchieson  of 
HareUw,  Fife. 

—  At  Harkhead.  Hopetoun  House,  Jane  Trot- 
ter, wife  of  Mr  John  Cockburn. 

Sept.  I.  At  29,  Bernard  Street,  Leith,  Catherine 
Butler,  spouse  of  James  Watt,  bookseller  there. 

—  At  6,  Scotland    Street,   Mis  Janet  Alves, 
•widow  of  the  late  John  Alves,  Esq.  Dalkeith. 

J.  At  Wisebaden,  Augusta  Mary  de  Oray,  young. 
est  daughter  of  the  lateThomas,  Lord  WaUingham. 

—  At  his  house,  Duddingstone,   Major   John 
.M'Kcnzic,  late  of  his  Majesty's  4Gth  regiment. 

3.  At  Leith,  Catherine,  relict  of  the  late  Thomas 
Cumming,  shipmaster,  Aberdeen. 

—  At  Argyll  Park,   near   Edinburgh,  'Emily 
Jane,  second  daughter  of  Allan  Macdowall,  M.U. 
of  St  Vincent. 

—  At    Dalhousie    Mains,    Grace,    youngest 
daughter  of  David  Gray,  Esq. 

—  In  the  77th  year  of  his  aue,  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Henry  Nassau,  fifth  Earl  of  Rochfoid, 
Viscount Tunbridge, and Baron  Enfield.  Hi*  Lord- 
ship was  never  married,  and  the  titles  are  extinct. 

—  At  Bellevue  House,  Kelso,  Eleanor,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  William  Dickson  of 
Sydenham,  aged  64. 

5.  At  Kilmarnock,  Mr  William  Thomson,  rec- 
tor of  the  Academy. 

6.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Isabella  Douglas,  sister  of  the  late,  and  aunt  to 
the  present,  Earl  of  Selkirk. 

—  At  3,  Antigua  Street,  Xelica  Cheshire,  spouse 
of  William  Wallace,  Esq.  W.S. 

7.  At  London.  James  Wilson.  Esq.  of  Sneaton 
Cattle,   Yorkshire,  and  of  Cane  Grove,  in  the 
Island  of  St  Vincent,  member  of  the  council  in 
that  island,  and  late  M.P.  for  York. 

tf.  At  his  son's  house,  St  James  Street,  Bath, 
aged  53,  after  four  years'  seveie  suffering,  Mr  N. 
1.  Carrington,  late  of  Davenport,  author  of 
"  Dartmoor,"  "  The  Banks  of  Tamar,"  "  My 
Native  Village,"  and  other  Poems. 

—  At  BaJ  bardie  House,  in  his  80th  year,  Alex- 
ancler  Marjoribanks,  Esq.  of  Marjoribmks,  con- 
vener of  the  county  of  Linlithgow. 

9.  AtClapham  Rise,  Surrey,  William  Bulmcr, 
Esq.  aged  73. 
It'.  At  Oban,  Colin  Campbell,  Esq.of  Ballevolan. 

11.  At  Kirkaldy, Walter  Fergus,  Esq.  of  Strath- 
more,  in  his  73d  year. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  M'Dougall  Forrest,  sur- 
geon. 

13.  At  Paple-Ha',  Little  Park,  in  Minigaff  pa- 
rish, in  his  101st  year,  John  Cunningham. 

14.  At  Stead  Place  Cottage,   Mary    Paterson, 
wife  of  Mr  William  Sanderson,  merchant,  Edin- 
burgh. 

—  At  his  father's  house,  Nicolson  Street,  Mr 
Thomas  WHliam&on,  merchant. 

15.  At  27,  Regent  Terrace,  Elizabeth  Kyd,  wife 
of  Robert  Wight,  jun.  Esq.  accountant. 

—  At  the   house  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Blackburn, 
Eccles,  near  Manchester,  the  Right  Honourable 
William  Huskisson,  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
injuries  he  sustained  by  being  rode  over  by  a 
steam  engine  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway. 

16  At  Edinburgh,  Colin  Mackenzie,  Esq.  of 
Portmore. 

—  At  6,  Northumberland  Street,  Helen  Foibes, 
wife  of  John  Wilson,  Esq.  advocate. 


!»:.  Aged  47,  Elisabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  I)r 
Mi-arm,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King'*  College, 
Abf-rdMn,  and  daughter  of  the  late  William  For. 
syth,  E«.|.  Hunt!). 

18.  At  l-'ernieside,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Haig, 
sen.  late  <M"  KcKo,  in  her  seventieth  year. 

—  At  Regent  Street,  London,  Mr  Robert  SUa- 
chan. 

—  At  his  lodgings  in  Frith  Street,  Soho,  after 
a  short  but  painful  illneu,  Mr  William  Hazlitt, 
the  ingenious  author  of  numerous  works,  and  an 
extensive  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  day. 

'-'*.  At  Edinburgh,  Eliza  Margaret,  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  Thomas  Rattray,  writer  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  13,  Shakspcare  Square,  Mrs  Dow,  vintju  r. 

—  At  We»t  Viewfield,  Trinity,  Thoma*  Row- 
lands, Esq. 

—  At  Buccleuch  Place,  William  Fleming,  late 
of  the  British  Linen  Company  Bank. 

25.  Drowned,  by  accidentally  falling  overboard 
from  a  pleasure-boat,  James  John  T.  Reeve,  EMJ. 
aged  sixteen,  late  of  his  Majesty's  ships  Shannon 
and  Barham. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Glammis,    Miss  Stewart 
Lyon,  in  her  twenty-fifth  year. 

26.  At  Pitlour,  Mrs  Skeue,  wife  of  P.  G.  Skene, 
Esq.  of  Hallyards. 

—  At  Windsor,  Caroline  Anne  Thurlow,  second 
daughter  of  Sir  D.  Cunningham,  Bart. 

28.  At  Morningsidc,  by  lve»ter,  youngest  soil  of 
Mr  Reid,  5,  Man-field  Place. 

—  At  Summerside,  Jane  Blair,  daughter  of  the 
late  Hugh  Blair,  Esq.  of  Dunroad. 

29.  At  Dunkeld  House,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Atholl,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.     His  Grace  was 
in  his  76th   year,  during  the  latter  thirty-six  of 
which  he  has  discharged  the  various  and  import* 
ant  duties  of  his  office  as  Lord  Lieutenant  01  the 
extensive  county  of  Perth,  with  a  zeal  and  inte- 

frity  which  will  make  the  bereavement  ai  severe- 
y  felt  by  the  county,  as  his  loss,  as  a  patriotic 
nobleman,  will  be  lamented  by  the  nation  at 
large.  To  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  with 
which  he  was  more  immediately  connected,  the 
chief  place  of  his  residence,  and  the  great  field  of 
his  public  spirit  and  enterprise  as  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, his  loss  will  be  as  incalculable  as  his  ser- 
vices. 

24.  We  regret  to  state,  that  in  the  course  of  (he 
firing  at  Brussels,  Lord  Blantyre,  who  was  resi- 
ding there  with  his  lady  and  family,  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  neck,  while  he 
was  looking  at  the  combatants  from  the  window 
of  the  room  in  which  his  lady  was  sitting.  This 
amiable  and  accomplished  nobleman  was  highly 
and  deservedly  estn-med  in  this  country  by  ail 
who  had  access  to  know  his  character  as  it  was 
displayed  in  private  life. 

Lately,  At  Penr.ycross.  Mrs  Catherine  M'Lean, 
relict  of  the  late  Major  Donald  M'Lean,  of  the  1st 
or  Royal  Regiment. 

—  At  Wolton-under-Edge,  Gloucestershire,  in 
her  eighty-fourth  year,    Mary,   the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  A.M.  of  Surrey  Chapel,  Lon- 
don. 

—  At  his  seat,  Aldenham  Abbey,  Herts,  Admi- 
ral Sir  C.  M.  Pole,  Bart. 

—  William  Mitchell,  Esq.  formerly  captain  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  ship  Bridgewater. 

—  Rear-Admiral  Hunter,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-eight. 

—  At   London,    Harriet  Mary,   Countess   of 
Malmobury,  widow  of  the  late  Earl. 

—  At  Barrackpore,  Major  Fleming,  3Sth  Regi- 
ment Native  Infantry. 

—  At   10,   Nicolssn    Street,   Carleton  Place, 
Glasgow,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  her  age,   Mrs 
Mary  Byres,  relict  of  the  late  Peter  Gordon,  Esq. 
writer,  Glasgow. 

—  At  the  Liverpool  Workhouse,  in  her  H3d 
year,  Ellen  Swursbritk. 
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WINTER  RHAPSODY. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH. 

FYTTE  FIRST. 


THANK  Heaven !  Summer  and  Au- 
tumn are  both  dead  and  buried  at 
last,  and  white  lie  the  snow  on  their 
graves  !  Youth  is  the  season  of  all 
sorts  of  insolence,  and  therefore  we 
can  forgive  and  forget  almost  any 
thing  iu  Spring.  He  has  always  been 
a  privileged  personage;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  played  his  pranks 
even  in  Paradise.  To-day,  he  meets 
you  unexpectedly  on  the  hill-side; 
and  was  there  ever  a  face  in  this 
world  so  celestialized  by  smiles ! 
All  the  features  are  framed  of  light. 
Black  eyes  are  beads — blue  eyes  are 
diamonds.  Gaze,  then,  into  the  blue 
eyes  of  Spring,  and  you  feel  that  in 
the  untroubled  lustre,  there  is  some- 
thing more  sublime  than  in  theheights 
of  the  cloudless  heavens,  or  in  the 
depths  of  the  waveless  seas.  More 
sublime,  because  essentially  spirit- 
ual. There  stands  theyoung  Angel, 
entranced  in  the  conscious  inys- 
tery  of  his  own  beautiful  and  blessed 
being;  and  the  earth  which  we  mor- 
tal creatures  tread,  becomes  all  at 
once  fit  region  for  the  sojourn  of  the 
immortal  Son  of  the  Morning.  So 
might  some  great  painter  image  the 
First-born  of  the  Year,  till  nations 
adored  the  picture.  To-morrow  you 
repair,  with  hermit  steps,  to  the 
mount  of  the  Vision,  and, 

"  Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  Hell," 

Spring  clutches  you  by  the  hair,  with 
the  fingers  of  frost ;  blashes  a  storm 
of  sleet  in  your  face,  and  finishes, 
pei'haps,  by  folding  you  in  a  winding- 
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sheet  of  snow,  in  which  you  would 
infallibly  perish  but  for  a  pocket- 
pistol  of  Glenlivet.  The  day  aftei 
to-morrow,  you  behold  him — Spring 
— walking  along  the  firmament,  sad, 
but  not  sullen — mournful,  but  not 
miserable — disturbed,  but  not  des- 
pairing—  now  coming  out  towards 
you  in  a  burst  of  light — and  now  fa- 
ding away  from  you  in  a  gathering  of 
gloom — even  as  one  might  figure  in 
his  imagination,  a  fallen  Angel.  On 
Thursday,  confound  you  if  you  know 
what  the  devil  to  make  of  his  Spring- 
ship.  There  he  is,  stripped  to  the 
buff — playing  at  hide-and-seek,  hare- 
and-hound,  with  a  queer  crazy  crony 
of  his  in  a  fur-cap,  swandown  waist- 
coat, and  hairy  breeches,  Lodbrog  or 
Winter.  You  turn  up  the  whites  of 
your  eyes,  and  the  browns  of  your 
hands  in  amazement,  till  the  Two,  by 
way  of  change  of  pastime,  cease  their 
mutual  vagaries,  and,  like  a  couple  of 
hawks  diverting  themselves  with  an 
owl,  in  conclusion  buffet  you  off  the 
premises.  Youinsertthe  occurrence, 
with  suitable  reflections,  in  your 
Meteorological  Diary,  under  the 
head — Spring.  On  Friday,  nothing 
is  seen  of  you  but  the  blue  tip  of 
your  nose,  for  you  are  confined  to 
bed  by  rheumatism,  and  nobody  ad- 
mitted to  your  sleepless  sanctum 
but  your  condoling  Mawsey.  'Tis 
a  pity.  For  never  since  the  flood- 
greened  earth,  on  her  first  resurrec- 
tion-morn, laughed  around  Ararat, 
spanned  was  she  by  such  a  Rainbow! 
By  all  that  is  various  and  vanishing, 
3  K 
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the  ereh  seem*  many  miles  broad, 
and  many,  many  miles  high,  and  all 
creation  to  be  gladly  and  gloriou-ly 
gathered  together— without  bcim: 
crowded — plains,  woods,  villacrs 
towlis,  hills,  and  clouds,  beneath  the 
path-way  of  Spring,  ouce  more  an 
A.ngel— an  iinl'all.-ii  Angel!  \Vhilethe 
tinge  that  trembles  into  transcendent 
hues — fading  and  fluctuating — deep- 
ening and  dying — now  gone,  as  if  for 
ever— and  now  back  again  in  ah  in- 
stant, as  if  breathing  and  alive — is 
felt,  during  all  that  wavering  visita- 
tion, to  be  of  all  sights  the  most 
evanescent,  and  yet  inspirative  of  a 
beauty-born  belief,  bright  as  the  sun 
that  flung  the  image  on  the  cloud, — 
profound  as  the  gloom  it  illumines — 
that  it  shone  and  is  shining  there  at 
the  bidding  of  Him  who  inhabiteth 
eternity,  'f  he  grim  noon  of  Saturday, 
after  a  moaning  morning,  and  one 
silent  intermediate  lour  of  gravelike 
stillness,  begins  to  gleam  fitfully  \vitli 
lightning  like  a  maniac's  eye;  and 
Urt!  is  not  that 

"  The  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote  ?" 

On  earth  wind  there  is  none — not 
so  much  as  a  breath.  But  there  is  a 
strong  wind  in  heaven — for  see  how 
that  huge  cloud-city,  a  night  within  a 
day,comes  moving  on  along  thehidden 
mountain-tops,  and  hangs  over,  the 
loch  all  at  once  black  as  pitch,  ex- 
cept that  here  and  there  a  sort  of 
sullen  purple  heaves  upon  the  long 
•low  swell,  and  here  and  there. 
along  the  shores — how  caused  we 
know  not — are  seen,  but  heard  not, 
the  white  melancholy  breakers!  Is 
no  one  smitten  blind  ';  No  !  Thank 
God!  But  ere  the  thanksgiving  has 
been  worded,  an  airquake  has  split 
asunder  the  cloud-city,  the  night 
within  the  day,  and  all  its  towers  and 
temples  are  disordered  alont:  the 
firmament,  to  a  sound  that  mi-lit 
waken  the  dead.  Where  are  ye,  ye 
«cho-hunterfl,  that  grudge  not  to  pur- 
chase gun-powder  explosions  on 
-Lowood  bowling-green,  at  four  shil- 
lings the  blast 'r  See!  there  are  our 
mrtillery-men  stalking  from  battery 
-to  battery — all  hung  up  aloft  facing 
the  west — or  "  each  standing  by  his 
tfun"  with  lighted  match  "niuvinir 
or  motionless,  Shadows-figures,  and 
all  clothed  in  black-blue  uniform, 
with  blood-red  facings,  portentously 


glancing  in  the  Sun,  as  Le  strive-  io 
into  heaven.   The  Generalise  , 


simo  of  all  the  forces,  who  is  lie  but 
Sprint:  :—  Hand  in  hand  with  Spring, 
^•ilihrnh  descends  from  heaven  unto 
earth  ;  and  are  not  their  fe»-t  beau- 
tiful on  the  mountains  ''.  Siuaii 
the  voice  of  that  tinkling  l>c!l  irom 
that  humble  spire,  overtopped  by  its 
coeval  trees,  yet  is  it  heard  in  the 
heart  of  infinitude.  So  is  the  bleat- 
ing  of  these  silly  sheep  on  the  braes 

—  and  so  is   that   voice   of  psalms, 
all  at  once  rising  so  spirit-like,  as  it' 
the  very  kirk  were  animated,  and 
sang  a  joyous  song  in  the  wilderness 
to  the  ear  of  the  Most  High.    For  all 
things  are  under  his  care  —  those  that, 
as    we    dream,   have    no    life  —  the 
flowers,  and  the  herbs,  and  the  trees, 

—  those    that   some    dim    scripture 
seems  to  say,  when  they  die,  utterly 
perish  —  and   those    that    all    bright 
scripture,  whether  written   in    the 
book  of  God,  or  the  book  of  Nature, 
declares  will  live  for  ever  ! 

If  %uch  be  the  character  of  Spring, 
gentle  reader,  wilt  thou  not  forgetand 
forgive  —  with  us  —  much  occasional 
conduct  on  his  part  that  appears  not 
only  inexplicable,  but  incomprehen- 
sible? But  we  cannot  extend  the 
same  indulgence  to  Summer  and  to 
Autumn.  Summer  is  a  season  come 
to  the  years  of  discretion,  and  ought 
to  conduct  himself  like  astaid,  sober, 
sensible,  middle-aged  man,  not  past, 
but  passing.his  prime.  Now,  Summer, 
we  are  sorry  to  say  it,  has  lately  be- 
haved in  a  way  to  make  his  best 
friends  ashamed  of  him  —  in  a  way 
absolutely  disgraceful  to  a  persou 
of  his  time  of  life.  Having  pickeda 
quarrel  with  the  Sun  —  his  benefactor 

—  nay  his  father,  what  else  could  he 
expect    but    that    that    enlightened 
Christian  would  altogether  withhold 
his  countenance  from  eo  undutiful 
and  ungrateful  a  child,  and  leave  him 
to  travel  along  the  mire  and  beneath 
the  clouds  ':  For  some  weeks  Summer 
was  sulky  —  and  sullenly  >c<  rued  to 
shed  a  tear.     His  eyes  were  like.  ice. 
By  and  by,  like  a  great  school-bay, 
he  began  to  whine  and  whimper  — 
and  when  he  found  that  that  would 
not  do,  he  blubbered  like  the  booby 
of  the    lowest   form.      Still  the  Sun 
would  not  look  on  him  —  or  if  he  did, 
'twas  with  a  suddeu  and  short  half- 
smile,  half-scowl,  that  froze  the  in- 
grate's  blood.    At  last  the  Summer 
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grew  contrite,  and  the  Sun  forgiving; 
the  one  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
the  other  into  a  flood  of  light.  In 
simple  words,  the  Summer  wept  and 
the  Sun  smiled — and  for  one  broken 
month  there  was  a  perpetual  alterna- 
tion of  rain  and  radiance.  How  beau- 
tiful is  penitence!  How  beautiful  for- 
giveness !  For  one  week  the  Summer 
was  restored  to  his  pristine  peace 
and  old  luxuriance,  and  the  desert 
blossomed  like  the  rose. 

Therefore  ask  we  the  Summer's 
pardon  for  thanking  heaven  that  he 
is  dead.     Would  that  he  were  alive 
again,  and  buried  not  for  ever  be- 
neath the  yellow  forest  leaves !  O 
thou  first,  faint,   fair,   fine  tinge  of 
dawning  Light,  that  streaks  the  still- 
sleeping  yet  just-waking  face  of  the 
morn,  Light  and  no-Light,  a  shadowy 
Something  that  as  we  gaze  is  felt  to 
be  growing  into  an  emotion  that  must 
be  either  Innocence  or  Beauty,  or 
both  blending  together  into  devotion 
before  Deity,  once  more  duly  visi- 
ble in  the  divine  colouring  that  fore- 
bodes another  day  to  mortal  life, — 
before  Thee  what  holy  bliss  to  kneel 
upon  the  greensward  in  some  forest 
glade,  while  every  leaf  is  a-tremble 
with  dewdrops,  and  the  happy  little 
birds  are  beginning  to  twitter,  yet 
motionless  among  the  boughs, — be- 
fore Thee  to  kneel  as  at  a  shrine,  and 
breathe  deeper  and  deeper, — as  the 
lustre    waxeth    purer    and    purer, 
brighter  and  more  bright,  till  range 
after  range  arise  of  crimson  clouds 
in  altitude  sublime,  and  breast  above 
breast    expands    of  yellow    woods 
softly  glittering  in  their  far-spread 
magnificence, — then  what  holy  bliss 
to  breathe  deeper  and  deeper  unto 
Him  who  holds  in  the   hollow   of 
his  hand  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
our  high  but  most  humble  orisons  ! 
But  now  it  is  day,  and  broad-awake 
seems  the  whole  joyful  world.    The 
clouds — lustrous  no  more — are  all 
anchored  on  the  sky,  white  as  fleets 
waiting  for  the  wind.  Time  is  not  felt 
—and  one  might  dream  that  the  day 
was  to  endure  for  ever.   Yet  lo!  that 
great  river  rolls  on  in  the  light — and 
why  will  he  leave  those  lovely  inland 
woods  for  the  naked  shores  !  Why 
—why,  responds  some  voice — hurry 
we  on  our  own  lives — impetuous  and 
passionate  far  more  than  he  with  all 
nis  cataracts — as  if  anxious  to  for- 
sake the  regions  of  the  tipper  day  for 


the  dim  place  from  which  we  yet 
recoil  in  fear — the  dim  place  which 
imagination  sometimes  seems  to  see, 
even  through  the  sunshine,  beyond 
the  bourne  of  this  our  unintelligible 
being,  stretching  sea-like  into  a  still 
more  mysterious  night!  Long  as  a 
midsummer  day  is,  it  has  gone  by 
like  a  Heron's  flight.  Lo  !  the  sun  is 
setting! — and  let  him  set  without 
being  scribbled  upon  by  Christopher 
North.  We  took  a  pen-and-ink  sketch 
of  him  in  a  "  Day  on  Windermere." 
Poor  nature  is  much  to  be  pitied 
among  painters  and  poets.  They  are 
perpetually  falling  into 

"  Such  perusal  of  her  face 
As  they  would  draw  it," 

And  often  must  she  be  sick  of  the 
Curious  Impertinents.  But  a  Curi- 
ous Impertinent  are  not  we — if  ever 
there  was  one-  beneath  the  skies — a 
devout  worshipper  of  Nature ;  and 
though  we  often  seem  to  heed  not? 
her  shrine — it  stands  in  our  imagina- 
tion, like  a  temple  in  a  perpetual 
Sabbath. 

It  was  poetically  and  piously  said 
by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  last 
month's  Noctes,  that  there  was  no, 
such  thing  in  nature  as  bad  wea-» 
ther.  Take  last  Summer,  which  we 
began  this  article  by  abusing  in  good 
set  terms.  Its  weather  was  broken, 
but  not  bad ;  and  much  various  beau- 
ty and  sublimity  is  involved  in  the 
epithet  "  broken,"  when  applied  to 
"  the  season  of  the  year."  Common? 
place  people,  especially  town-dwell- 
ers, vfhoflit  into  the  country  for  a 
few  months,  have  a  silly  and  absurd 
idea  of  Summer,  which  all  the  atmo- 
spherical phenomena  fail  to  drive  out 
of  their  foolish  fancies.  They  insist 
on  its  remaining  with  us  for  half  a 
year  at  least,  and  on  its  being  dressed 
in  its  Sunday's  best  every  day  in  the 
week,  as  long  as  they  continue  in 
country  quarters.  The  Sun  must 
rise,  like  a  labourer,  at  the  very  ear- 
liest hour,  shine  all  day,  and  go  to 
.bed  late,  else  they  treat  him  con- 
tumeliously,  and  declare  that  he  is 
not  worth  his  meat.  Should  he 
retire  occasionally  behind  a  cloud, 
which  it  seems  most  natural  and  rea- 
sonable for  one  to  do  who  lives  so 
much  in  the  public  eye,  why  a  whole 
watering-place,  uplifting  a  face  of 
dissatisfied  expostulation  to  heaven, 
exclaims,  "  Where  is  the  Sun?  Are 
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we  never  to  have  any  Sun  ?"    They 

aJso  insist  that  there  shall  bo  no  rain 
of  more  than  an  hour's  duration  in 
the  day-time,  but  that  it  shall  all  fall 
by  niu'ht.  Yet,  when  the  Sun  does 
e*ert  himself,  as  if  at  their  bidding, 
aud  is  shining,  as  he  supposes,  to  their 
heart's  content,  up  go  a  hundred 
green  parasols  in  his  face,  enough  to 
startle  the  celestial  steeds  in  his 

chariot,  while  a  hundred  voices 

' 

*  Cry,  «1—  n  it,  how  hot  we  shall  he  !" 

A  broken  summer  for  our  senses 
and  our  soul !  Now  and  then  a  few 
continuous  days — perhaps  a  whole 
week — but,  if  that  be  denied,  now 
aud  then, 

"  Like  angel  visits,  few  and  far  between," 

a  single  Day — blue-spread  over  hea- 
ven, green-spread  over  earth — no 
cloud  above,  no  shade  below,  save 
that  dove-coloured  marble  lying  mo- 
tionless like  the  mansions  of  peace, 
and  that  pensive  gloom  that  falls  from 
some  old  castle  or  venerable  wood — 
the  stillness  of  a  sleeping  joy,  to  our 
heart  profounder  than  that  of  death, 
in  the  air,  in  the  sky,  and  resting  on 
our  mighty  mother's  undisturbed 
breast — no  lowing  on  the  hills,  no 
bleating  on  the  braes — the  rivers 
almost  silent  as  lochs,  and  the  lochs, 
just  visible  in  their  aerial  purity, 
float  i  nir  dream-1  i  ke  between  earth  and 
sky,  embued  with  the  beauty  of  both, 
and  seeming  to  belong  to  either,  as 
the  heart  melts  to  human  tenderness, 
or  beyond  all  mortal  loves  the  ima- 
gination soars  !  Such  days  seem  now 
to  us — as  memory  aud  imagination 
half  restore  and  half  create  the  past 
into  such  weather  as  may  have  shone 
over  the  bridal  morn  of  our  first 
parents  in  Paradise— to  have  been 
frequent — nay,  to  have  lasted  all  the 
Summer  long — when  our  boyhood 
was  bright  from  the  hands  of  God. 
Each  of  those  days  was  in  itself  a 
life,'  Yet  all  those  sunnylives  melted 
into  one  Summer— andall  those  Sum- 
mers formed  one  continuous  bliss. 
Storms  and  snow's  vanished  out  of 
our  ideal  year;  and  then,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  wherever  we  breath- 
od,  we _/;//,  what  now  we  but  know, 
tte  inmost  meaning  of  that  profound 
\  erse  of  Virgil  the  Divine  — 
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Few — no  such  days  as  those  seem 
now  ever  to  bo  born,  ^urn-times 
we  indeed  gaze  through  the  face 
into  the  heart  of  the  sky,  end  for  a 
moment  feel  that  the  ancient  glory 
of  the  heavens  has  returned  on  our 
dream  of  life.  But  to  the  perfect 
beatitude  of  the  skies,  there  comes 
from  the  soul  within  us  a  mournful 
response,  that  betokens  some  wide 
and  deep — some  everlasting  change. 
Joy  is  not  now  what  joy  was  of  yore ; 
like  a  tine  diamond  with  a  flaw  is 
now  Imagination's  eye ;  other  motes 
than  those  that  float  through  ether 
cross  between  its  orb  and  the  sun ; 
the  "  fine  gold  has  become  dim," 
with  which  morning  and  evening  of 
old  embossed  the  skies ;  the  dew- 
drops  are  not  now  the  pearlins  once 
they  were,  left  ou 

"  Flowers,    and   weeds   as  beautiful   a* 

flowers," 

by  angels'  and  by  fairies'  win£r< : 
knowledge,  custom,  experience,  fate, 
fortune,  error,  vice,  and  sin,  have 
dulled,  aud  darkened,  and  deadened 

"  All  the  mysteiious  world  of  eye  and 
ear," 

and  the  soul,  unable  to  bring  over 
the  Present  the  ineffable  bliss  and 
beauty  of  the  Past,  almost  faints 

"  As  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before," 

to  think  what  a  ghastly  thunder- 
gloom  may,  by  Providence,  be  re- 
served for  the  Future ! 
£?Yet  think  not,  gentle  reader,  that 
things  are  altogether  so  bad  with  111 
as  this  strain— sincere  though  it  be 
as  a  stream  from  the  sacred  moun- 
tains— might  seem  to  declare.  "NYe  can 
yet  enjoy  a  broken  Summer.  It  would 
do  your  heart  good  to  see  us  hob- 
bling with  our  crutch  along  the  High- 
land hills, sans  great-coat  or  umbrella, 
in  a  summer-shower,  aiblius  cap  iu 
hand  that  our  hair  may  grow,  up 
to  the  knees  iu  the  bonny  blooming 
heather,  or  clambering,  like  an  olui 
goat,  among  the  clifi's.  " 
goOd  for  gout  or  rheumatism  a>  to 
Lrct  wot  through,  whili-  the  thermo- 
meter keeps  ranging  bet\yeem  and 
7n\  three  time's  a-dny.  \V!,;>i 
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freshmeiit  in  the  \cry  *ouud — Soak- 
ing !  Old  bones  wax  dry — nerves 
numb — sinews  stiff — flesh  frail — and 
there  is  a  sad  drawback  on  the  Whole 
Doty  of  Man.  But  a  sweet,  soft, 
sou'-wester  blows  "  caller"  on  our 
craziness,  and  all  our  pores  instinc- 
tively open  their  mouths  at  the  ap- 
proach of  rain.  Oh !  look  but  at 
those  dozen  downward  showers,  all 
denizens  of  heaven,  how  black,  and 
blue,  and  bright  they  in  their  glee 
are  streaming,  and  gleaming  athwart 
the  sunny  mountain-gloom,  while 
ever  as  they  descend  on  earth,  lift 
up  the  streams  along  the  wilderness 
louder  and  louder  a  choral  song ! 
Look  now  at  the  heather — and  smile 
wheneverhenceforth  you  hear  people 
talk  of  purple.  You  have  been  wont 
to  call  a  gold  guinea  or  a  sovereign 
yellow — but  if  you  have  got  one  in 
your  pocket,  place  it  on  your  palm 
and  in  the  light  of  that  bi'oom,  is  it  not 
a  dirty  brown  ?  You  have  read  Cole- 
ridge's "  Ancient  Mariner."  and  VP 
member  the  lines, 

"  While  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald." 

Nay,  you  have  an  emerald  ring  on 
your  finger — but  how  grey  it  looks 
beside  the  green  of  those  brackens, 
that  pasture,  that  wood!  Purple, 
yellow,  and  green,  you  have  now  seen, 
sir,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life. 
Widening  and  widening  over  your 
head,  all  the  while  you  have  been 
gazing  on  the  heather,  the  broom, 
the  bracken,  the  pastures,  and  the 
woods,  have  the  eternal  heavens  been 
preparing  for  you  a  vision  of  the 
sacred  Blue.  Is  not  that  an  Indigo 
Divine?  Or,  if  you  scorn  that  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  image,  steal 
that  blue  from  the  sky,  and  let  the 
lady  of  your  love  tinge  but  her  eye- 
lids with  one  touch,  and  a  saintlier 
beauty  will  be  in  her  upward  looks 
as  she  beseeches  heaven  to  bless  thee 
in  her  prayers!  Set  slowly — slowly 
— slowly — O  Sun  of  Suns!  as  may  be 
allowed  by  the,  laws  of  Nature.  For 
not  long  after  Thou  hast  sunk  behind 
those  mountains  into  the  sea,  will 
that  celestial  ROSY-RED  be  taberna- 
cled in  the  heavens ! 

Meanwhile,  three  of  the  dozen 
showers  have  so  soaked  and  steeped 
our  old  crazy  carcass  in  refreshment, 
attd  restoration,  andrenewal  of  youth, 
th'dt  we  should  not  be  surprised  were 
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we  to  outlive  that  raveu  croaking  jn 

pure  yaiete  du  cceur  on  the  cliff. 
Three  score  and  ten  years !  Poo-w 
'tis  a  pitiful  span.  At  a  hundred  we 
shall  cut  capers — for  twenty  years 
more  keep  to  the  Highland  fling—- 
and at  the  close  of  other  twenty,  jig 
it  into  the  grave  to  that  matchless 
strathspey,  the  Reel  o'  Tullochgo- 
rum ! 

Having  thus  made  our  peace  with 
last  Summer,  can  we  allow  the  Sun 
to  go  down  on  our  wrath  towards  the 
Autumn,  whose  back  we  yet  see  on 
the  horizon,  before  he  turn  about 
to  bow  adieu  to  our  hemisphere? 
Hollo !  meet  us  half-way  in  yonder 
immense  field  of  potatoes,  our  wor- 
thy Season,  and  among  these  peace- 
makers, the  Mealies  and  the  Waxies, 
shall  we  two  smoke  together  the 
camulet  or  cigar  of  reconciliation. 
The  floods  fell,  and  the  folk  feared 
famine.  The  people  whined  over 
the  smut  in  wheat,  and  pored  pale 
on  the  monthly  agricultural  report. 
Grain  grew  greener  and  greener — 
reapers  stood  at  the  crosses  Of  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities,  passing 
from  one  to  another  comfortless 
quechs  o'  sma'  yill,  with  their  straw- 
bound  sickles  hanging  idle  across 
their  shoulders,  and  with  unhired- 
looking  faces,  as  ragged  a  company 
as  if  you  were  to  dream  of  a  Sympo- 
sium of  Scarecrows.  Alarmed  ima- 
gination beheld  harvest  treading  on 
the  heels  of  Christmas, 


"  And  Britain  sadden'd  at  the  long  delay !" 

When,  whew !  to  dash  the  dismal 
predictions  of  foolish  and  false  pro- 
phets, came  rustling  from  all  the  airts, 
far  and  wide  over  the  rain-drenched 
kingdom,  the  great  armament  of  the 
Autumnal  Winds !  Groaned  the 
grain,  as  in  sudden  resurrection  it 
lifted  up  its  head,  and  knew  that 
again  the  Sun  was  in  Heaven.  Death 
became  Life ;  and  the  hearts  of  the 
husbandmen  sang  aloud  for  joy. 
Like  Turks  the  reapers  brandished 
their  sickles  in  the  breezy  light,  and 
every  field  glittered  with  Christian 
crescents.  Auld  wives  and  bits  d* 
weans  mingled  on  the  rig — kilted 
to  the  knees,  like  the  comely  cum- 
mers, and  the  handsome  hizzies,nntl 
the  lusome  lassies  wi'  their  silken 
snoods — among  the  heather-legged 
Highlandmen  and  the  bandy  Irish  ers, 
brawny  all,  and  with  hook,  scythe,  or 
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flail,  infeiior  to  none  oi'the  children 
.iien.  The  scene  lie-  in  Scotland — 
Imt  now,  too,  is  Kniilaiid  "  Merry 
England"  indeed,  and  outside  pas- 
aeugprs  on  a  thousand  coaches  see 
»tooks  i -isinir  like  stacks,  and  far  and 
wide,  over  the  tree-spreckled  cham- 
paign, rejoice  in  the  sun-given  pro- 
mise of  a  glorious  harvest-home.  In- 
tervenes the  rest  of  two  sunny  Sab- 
baths sent  to  dry  the  brows  of  labour, 
and  give  the  last  ripeness  to  the  over- 
laden stalks  that,  top-heavy  with 
aliment,  fall  over,  in  their  yellowy 
whiteness,  into  the  fast  reaper's 
hands.  Few  fields  now — but  one 
here  and  there — thin  and  greenish, 
of  cold,  unclean,  or  stony  soil — are 
waving  in  the  shadowy  winds — for 
all  is  reapt,  or  stooked  stubble  from 
which  the  stoeks  are  fast  disappear- 
ing, as  the  huge  wains  seem  to  halt 
for  a  moment,  impeded  by  the  gates 
they  hide,  and  then,  crested,  perhaps, 
with  laughing  boys  and  girls, 

"  Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous 
waggon  rings," 

no— not  rings — for  Beattie,  in  that 
admirable  Hue,  lets  us  hear  a  cart  go- 
ing out  empty  in  the  morning — but 
with  a  cheerful  dull  sound,  ploughing 
along  the  black  soil,  ///-  clean  dirt 
almost  up  to  the  axletree,  and  then, 
as  the  wheels,  rimmed  you  might  al- 
most think  with  silver,  reach  the 
road  macadamised  till  it  acts  like  a 
rail-way,  how  glides  along  down-hill 
the  moving  mountain  !  And  see  now 
the  growing  Stack  glittering  with  a 
charge  of  pitchforks  !  The  trams 
fly  up  from  Dobbin's  back,  and  a 
shoal  of  sheaves  overflows  the  mire. 
Up  they  go,  tost  from  sinewy  arms 
like  feathers,  and  the  Stack  grows 
before  your  eyes,  fairly  proportioned 
as  a  bee-hive,  without  line  or  mea- 
sure, but  shaped  by  the  look  and  the 
feel,  true  almost  as  the  spring-in- 
itiuct  of  the  nest-building  bird.  And 
are  we  not  heartily  ashamed  of  our- 
selves, amidst  this  general  din  of 
working  mirthful  ness,  for  having,  not 
many  hours  ago,  abused  the  jovial 
and  generous  Autumn,  and  thanked 
Heaven  that  he  was  dead ':  Let  us 
retire  into  the  byre  with  Shoosy,  and 
hide  our  blushes. 

Comparisons  are  odoriferous,  and 
therefore,  for  one  paragraph,  let  us 
compare  Autumn  with  Spring.  Sup- 
pose ourselves  sitting  beneath  THE 
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S\'  \MORI:.  ()!i!  may  \\  e  lie  buried  in 
Bowness  churchyard,  liy  the  banks 
of  ^ inderniere  .'  \\Iiy  conies  the 
thought  of  death  on  such  a  life-like 
day  ?  Poets  call  Spring  Green-Mantle 
— and  true  it  is  that  the  ground-work 
of  his  garb  is  green — even  like  that 
of  the  proud  peacock's  chan'_'elnl 
neck,  when  the  creature  treads  in 
the  circle  of  his  own  beauteous  glory, 
and  the  scholar  who  may  have  for- 
gotten his  classics,  has  yet  a  dream 
of  Juno  and  of  her  watchful  Argtis 
with  his  hundred,  his  thousand  eyes. 
But  the  coat  of  Spring,  like  that  of 
Joseph,  is  a  coat  of  many  colours. 
Call  it  patchwork  if  you  choose, 

"  And  be  yourself  the  great  sublime  you 
draw," 

the  Tailor  who  wrote  the  Age.  Many 
females,  too,  look  on  nature  with 
a  milliner's  or  a  mantua-maker'a  eye 
— arraying  her  in  furbelows  and 
flounces.  But  use  your  own  eyea 
and  mine,  and  from  beneath  TUB 
SYCAMORE  let  us  two,  sitting  together 
in  amity,  look  lovingly  on  the  Spring. 
Felt  ever  yourheart  before, with  such 
an  emotion  of  harmonious  beauty, 
the  exquisitely  delicate  distinctions  of 
character  among  the  lovely  tribes  of 
trees  !  That  is  BELLE-ISLE.  Earliest 
to  salute  the  vernal  rainbow,  with  a 
glow  of  green  gentle  as  its  own,  is 
the  lake-loving  Alder,  whose  home, 
too,  is  by  the  flowings  of  all  the 
streams.  Just  one  degree  fainter 
in  its  hue — or  shall  we  rather  say 
brighter — for  we  feel  the  difference 
without  knowing  in  what  it  lies- 
stands,  by  the  alder's  rounded  soft- 
ness, the  spiral  Larch,  all  hung  over 
its  limber  sprays,  were  you  near 
enough  to  admire  them,  with  cones 
of  the  Tyrian  dye.  That  stem, 
white  as  silver,  and  smooth  as  silk, 
seen  so  straight  in  the  green  sylvan 
light,  and  there  airily  overarching 
the  coppice  with  lambent  tresses, 
such  as  fancy  might  picture  for  the 
mermaid's  hair,  pleasant  as  is  her 
life  on  that  Fortunate  Isle,  is  yet 
said  by  us,  who  vainly  attribute  our 
own  sadness  to  unsorrowing  things 
— to  belong  to  a  Tree  that  weeps; 
—though  a  weight  of  joy  it  is,  and 
of  exceeding  gladness,  that  thus  de- 
presses her  pendent  beauty,  till  it 
droops — as  we  think — like  that  of 
a  being  overcome  with  grief!  Seen 
standing  all  along  by  themselves, 
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with  something  of  a  foreign  air  and 
au  exotic  expression,  yet  not  unwel- 
come or  obtrusive  among  our  indi- 
genous fair  forest  trees,  twinkling  to 
the  touch  of  every  wandering  wind, 
and  restless  even  amidst  what  seem- 
eth  now  to  be  everlasting  rest,  we 
cannot  choose  but  admire  that  some- 
what darker  grove  of  columnar  Lom- 
bardy  Poplars.  How  comes  it  that 
some  Sycamores  so  much  sooner  than 
others  salute  the  Spring  ?  Yonder 
are  some,  but  budding,  as  if  yet  the 
frost  lay  on  the  honey-dew  that  pro- 
tects the  balmy  germs.  There  are 
others  warming  into  expansion,  half- 
budded  and  half-leaved,  with  a  va- 
rious light  of  colour  visible  in  that 
sun-glint  distinctly  from  afar.  And 
in  that  nook  of  the  still  sunnier  south 
trending  eastward,  lo  !  a  few  are  al- 
most in  their  full  summer  foliage, 
and  soon  will  the  bees  be  swarming 
among  their  flowers.  A  Horse  Chest- 
nut has  a  grand  oriental  air,  and  like 
a  satrap,  uplifts  his  green  banner — 
yellowing  in  the  light — that  shows 
he  belongs  to  the  line  of  the  prophet. 
Elms  are  then  most  magnificent — 
witness  Christ-Church  walk — when 
they  hang  over  head  in  heaven  like 
the  chancel  of  a  cathedral.  Yet  here, 
too,  are  they  august — and  methinks 
"  a  dim  religious  light"  is  in  that 
vault  of  branches  just  vivifying  to 
the  Spring,  and  though  almost  bare, 
tinged  with  a  coming  hue  that  ere 
long  will  be  majestic  brightness. 
Those  old  Oaks  seem  sullen  in  the 
sunshine,  and  slow  to  put  forth  their 
power,like  the  Spirit  of  theLand  they 
emblem.  But  they,  too,  are  relaxing 
from  their  wonted  sternness — soon 
will  that  faint  green  be  a  glorious 
yellow — and  while  the  gold-laden 
boughs  stoop  boldly  to  trie  storms 
with  which  they  love  to  dally,  bounds 
not  the  heart  of  every  Briton  to  the 
music  of  his  national  anthem, 

"  Rule,  Britannia, 
Britannia  rule  the  Waves  !" 

The  Ash  is  a  manly  tree,  but "  dreigh 
and  dour"  in  the  leafing;  and  yon- 
der stands  an  Ash-grove  like  a  forest 
of  ships  with  bare  poles  like  the  docks 
of  Liverpool.  Yet,  like  the  town  of 
Kilkenny, 

"  It  shines  well  where  it  stands ;" 

andthebaregroy-blueofthebranches, 
apart  but  not  repulsive,  like  some 
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cunning  discord  in  music,  deepens 
the  harmony  of  the  Isle  of  Groves. 
Contrast  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
laws  of  association,  as  every  philoso- 
pher, poet,  and  peasant  kens.  At  this 
moment,  it  brings,  by  the  bonds  of 
beauty,  though  many  glades  inter- 
vene, close  beside  that  pale  grey-blue 
leafless  Ash-Clump,  that  bright,  black- 
green  Pine-Clan,  whose  "  leaf  fadeth, 
never,"  a  glorious  Scottish  tartau 
triumphing  in  the  English  woods. 
Though  many  glades  intervene,  we 
said ;  for  thou  seest  that  BELLE  ISLE  is 
not  all  one  various  flush  of  wood,  but 
bedropt,  all  over — bedropt  and  be- 
sprinkled with  grass -gems,  some 
cloud-shadowed,  some  tree-shaded, 
some  mist-bedimmed,  and  some  lu- 
minous as  small  soil-suns,  on  which, 
as  the  eye  alights,  it  feels  soothed  and 
strengthened,  and  gifted  with  a  pro- 
founder  power  to  see  into  the  mys- 
tery of  the  beauty  of  nature.  But 
what  are  those  living  Hills  of  snow, 
or  of  some  substance  purer  in  its 
brightness  even  than  any  snow  that 
falls  and  fades  in  one  night  on  the 
mountain-top!  Trees  are  they — fruit- 
trees — The  Wild  Cherry  that  grows 
stately  and  wide- spreading  even  as 
the  monarch  of  the  wood — and  can 
that  be  a  load  of  blossoms !  Fairer 
never  grew  before  poet's  eye  of 
old  in  the  fabled  Hesperides.  See 
how  what  we  called  snow  brightens 
into  pink — yet  still  the  whole  glory 
is  white,  and  fadeth  not  away  the 
purity  of  the  balmy  snow-blush.  Aye, 
balmy  as  the  bliss  breathing  from  vir- 
gin lips-,  when  moving  in  the  beauty 
left  by  her  morning  prayers,  a  glad 
fond  daughter  steals  towards  him  on 
feet  of  light,  and  as  his  arms  open 
to  receive  and  return  the  blessing, 
lays  her  innocence  with  smiles  that 
are  almost  tears,  within  her  father's 
bosom.  Milton ! 

"  As  when  to  those  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are 

past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds 

blow 

Sulnean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  Blest ;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleased  they  slack  their  course,  and 

many  a  league, 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean 

smiles." 

Shut    your   eyes— suppose    six 
months  gone— and  lo!  BELLE  ISLE, 
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Autumn,  like  a  -cene  in  another 
hemisphere  of  our  globe.  There  i>  a 
slight  trust  in  tlic  air,  in  the  sky,  on 
the'  lake,  and  midday  is  as  still  as 
midnight  But,  though  still,  it  is 
cheerful;  for  close  at  hand  Robin 
Red-breast,  God  bless  him,  is  warb- 
ling on  the  cope-stone  of  that  old  barn 
gab  el ;  and  though  Millar-Ground 
Bay  is  half  a  mile  off,  how  distinct 
tin"  clank  of  the  two  oars,  like  one, 
accompanying  that  large  wood-boat 
on  its  slow  voyage  from  Ambleside 
to  Bowness,  the  metropolitan  port  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Lakes.  The  water 
has  lost,  you  see,  its  summer  sunni- 
ness,  yet  it  is  as  transparent  as  ever 
it  was  in  summer;  and  how  close  to- 
gether seem,  with  their  almost  meet- 
ingshadows,thetwo  opposite  shores! 
But  we  wish  you  to  look  at  BELI.E 
ISLE,  though  we  ourselves  are  almost 
afraid  to  do  so,  so  transcendently 
glorious  is  the  sight  that  we  know 
will  disturb  us  with  an  emotion  too 
deep  to  be  endured.  Could  you  not 
think  that  a  splendid  sunset  had 
fallen  down  in  fragments  on  the  Isle 
called  I  ieaut it'iil, and  set  it  all  a-bla/e ! 
The  woods  are  on  fire,  yet  they  burn 
not ;  beauty  subdues  while  it  fosters 
the  flame ;  and  there,  as  in  a  many- 
tented  tabernacle,  has  Colour  pitched 
his  royal  residence,  and  reigns  in 
glory  beyond  that  of  any  Oriental 
king.  What  are  all  the  canopies,  and 
balconies,  and  galleries  ot  human 
state,  al  1  hung  with  the  richest  drapery 
that  ever  the  skill  of  Art,  that  \Vi/- 
ard,dre  w  forth  in  gorgeous  folds  from 
his  enchanted  loom,  if  ideally  sus- 
pended in  the  air  of  imagination,  be- 
side the  sun-and-storm-stained  furni- 
ture of  these  palaces  of  Autumn, 
framed  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Season, 
of  her  o\vn  living  umbrage,  for  his 
own  last  delight,  ere  he  move  in  an- 
nual migration,  with  all  his  Court,  to 
some  foreign  clime,  far  beyond  the 
eeas !  No  names  of  trees  are  remem- 
bered— a  glorious  confusion  compre- 
hends in  one  the  whole  leafy  race — 
Orange,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
crimson,  are  all  seen  to  be  there, 
and  interfused  through  the  silent 
splendour  is  aye  felt  the  presence  of 
that  terrestrial  green,  native  and  un- 
eTtingui&hable  in  earth's  bosom,  as 
thnt  celestial  blue  is  in  that  of  the  sky. 
That  trance  [roes  by,  and  the  spirit, 
gradually  filled  with  a  stiller  delight, 
Wk06  dovrn  aH  those  tente  into  pieces, 


and  contemplates  tin-  em-am  nui'-nt 
with  less  ot  imagiuatiou,  ami  with 
more  of  love.  It  know* 
each  one  of  those  many 
groves,  each  becoming,  as  it 
less  and  less  glorious,  more  and  more 
beautiful ;  till  memory  revives  all  the 
happiest  and  holiest  hours  of  the 
Summer  and  the  Sprin::,  and  re- 
peoples  the  melancholy  umbrage 
with  a  thousand  visions  of  joy,  that 
may  return  never  more  !  Ima_ 
may  be,  of  forms  and  faces  now 
mouldering  in  the  dust!  For  all  hu- 
man hearts  liave  felt — and  all  human 
lips  have  declared — melancholy  ma- 
king poets  of  us  all — aye,  even  pro- 
phets, till  the  pensive  air  of  Autumn 
has  been  filled  with  the  music  of  ele- 
giac and  foreboding  hymns — that,  a> 
is  the  Race  of  Leaves — now  old 
Homer  speaks — so  is  the  Race  of 
Men  !  Nor,  till  time  shall  have  an 
end,  insensate  will  be  any  soul  endow- 
ed "  with  discourse  of  reason"  to 
those  mysterious  misgivings,  alter- 
nating with  triumphant  aspirations 
more  mysterious  still,  when  the  Re- 
ligion of  Nature  leans  in  awe  on 
the  Religion  of  God,  and  we  hear  the 
voice  of  both  in  such  strains  as 
these — the  earthly,  in  its  sadness, 
momentarily  deadeniugthe  divine: — 

But  when  shall  Spring  visit  the  moulder- 
ing urn  ? 

O  !  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of 
the  grave  ! 

The  observant  reader  will  not  have 
failed  to  notice,  that  throughout  this 
Fytte  we  have  spoken  of  all  the  Sea- 
sons as  belonging  to  the  masculine 
gender.  They  are  generally,  we  be- 
lieve, in  this  country,  painted  in  petti- 
coats, apparently  by  bagmen,  as  may 
be  daily  seen  in  the  pretty  prints  that 
bedeck  the  paper-walls  ot  the  par- 
lours of  inns.  Spring  is  always  there 
represented  as  a  spanker  in  a  blue 
symar,  very  pertly  exposing  her 
budding  breast,  and  her  limbs  from 
feet  to  fork,  in  a  style  that  must  be 
very  offensive  to  the  mealy-mouthed 
members  of  that  shame-faced  corpo- 
ration, the  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Vice.  She  holds  a  flower  be- 
tween her  finger  and  her  thumb,  cro- 
cus, violet,  or  primrose;  and  though 
we  verily  believe  she  means  no  harm, 
she  no  doubt  does  look  rather  leer- 
ingly  upon  you,  like  one  of  the  f'n.il 
Comeatalk'f.  Sum- 
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mer  ag-ain  U  an  enormous  and  mon- 
strous inawsey,  in  puris  naturalilms, 
meant  to  image  Musidora,  or  the 
Medicean,  or  rather  the  Hottentot 
Venus. 

"  So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the 
world !" 

She  seems,  at  the  very  lightest,  a 
good  round  score  heavier  than  Spring. 
And  when  you  imagine  her  plunging 
into  the  pool,  you  think  you  hear  a 
porpus.  May  no  Damon  run  away 
with  her  clothes,  leaving  behind  in 
exchange  his  heart !  Gadflies  are 
rife  in  the  dog-days,  and  should  one 
"  imparadise  himself  in  form  of  that 
sweet  flesh,"  there  will  be  a  cry  in 
the  woods  that  will  speedily  bring 
to  her  assistance  Pan  and  all  his 
Satyrs.  Autumn  is  a  motherly  ma- 
tron, evidently  enceinte,  and,  like 
Love  and  Charity,  who  probably  are 
smiling  on  the  opposite  wall,  she 
has  a  brace  of  bouncing  boys  at  her 
breast — in  her  right  hand  a  formi- 
dable sickle,  like  a  Turkish  scymitar 
— in  her  left  an  extraordinary  utensil, 
bearing,  we  believe,  the  heathenish 
appellation  of  Cornucopia — on  her 
back  a  sheaf  of  wheat — and  on  her 
headadiadem — plantedtherebyJohn 
Barleycorn.  She  is  a  fearsome  Dear ; 
— as  ugly  a  customer  as  a  lonely 
man  would  wish  to  encounter  be- 
neath the  light  of  a  September  moon. 
On  her  feet  are  bachles — on  her 
legs  buggers — and  the  breadth  of  her 
soles,  and  the  thickness  of  her  an- 
kles, we  leave  to  your  own  conjec- 
tures. Her  fine  bust  is  conspicuous 
in  an  open  laced  boddice — and  her 
huge  hips  are  set  off  to  the  biggest 
advantage,  by  a  jacket  that  she  seems 
to  have  picked  up  by  the  wayside, 
after  some  jolly  tar,  on  his  return 
from  a  long  voyage,  had  there  been 
performing  his  toilet,  and,  by  getting 
rid  of  certain  encumbrances,  was  en- 
abled to  pursue  his  inland  journey 
with  less  resemblance  than  before 
to  a  walking  scarecrow.  Winter  is 
a  withered  old  beldame,  too  poor 
to  keep  a  cat,  hurkling  on  her  hunk- 
ers over  a  feeble  fire  of  sticks,  ex- 
tinguished fast  as  it  is  beeted,  with 
a  fiy.x  in  the  melted  snow  which  all 
around  that  unhoused  wretchedness 
is  indurated  with  frost;  while  a  blue 
pool  close  at  hand  is  chained  in  ici- 
ness,  and  an  old  stump  half-buried 
in  the  drift.  Poor,  old,  miserable, 
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cowering  crone , 
her  without  unconsciously  putting 
one's  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  fum- 
bling for  a  tester.  Yes,  there  is 
pathos  in  the  picture,  especially 
while,  on  turning  round  your  head, 
you  behold  a  big  blockhead  of  a  vul- 
gar bagman,  with  his  coat-tails  over 
his  arms,  warming  his  loathsome  hi- 
deousness  at  a  fire  that  would  roast 
an  ox. 

Such  are  the  Seasons  !  And  though 
Ave  have  spoken  of  them,  as  mere 
critics  on  art,  somewhat  supercili- 
ously, yet  there  is  almost  always 
no  inconsiderable  merit  in  all  prints, 
pictures,  paintings,  poems,  or  prose- 
works,  that  —  pardon  our  tautology 
—  are  popular  with  the  people. 
The  emblematical  figments  now  al- 
luded to,  have  been  the  creations  of 
persons  of  genius,  but,  never  having 
had  access  to  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  though  the  conception  is 
good,  the  execution  is,  in  general, 
far  from  perfect.  Yet  many  a  time, 
when  lying  at  our  ease  in  a  Way- 
side Inn,  stretched  on  three  wooden 
chairs,  with  a  little  round  deal- table 
before  us,  well  laden  with  oatmeal 
cakes  and  cheese  and  butter,  nor,  you 
may  be  sure,  without  its  "  tappit- 
hen" — have  we  after  a  long  day's 
journey — perhaps  the  LongestDay— * 

"  Through  moors  and  mosses  many,  O,'' 

regarded  with  no  unimaginative  spi- 
rit— when  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
were  wanting — even  such  symbols 
of  the  Seasons  as  these,  till 

"  Flash'd  before  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude," 

many  as  fair  an  image  as  ever  na- 
ture sent  from  her  woods  and  wil- 
dernesses to  cheer  the  heart  of  her 
worshipper,  who,  on  his  pilgrimage 
to  her  loftiest  shrines,  and  most 
majestic  temples,  spared  not  to  stooji 
his  head  below  the  lowest  lintel,  and 
held  all  men  his  equal  who  earned 
by  honest  industry  the  scanty  fare 
which  they  never  ate  without  those 
holy  words  of  supplication  and 
thanksgiving, 

"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread !" 
Our  memory  is  a  treasure-house 
of  written  and  unwritten  poetry— -r 
the  ingots,  the  gifts  of  the  great  barde> 
and  the  bars  of  bullion — much,  of 
the  coin  our  own-~some  of  it  bor- 
rowed, mayhap,  but  always  on  good 
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security,  and  repaid  with  interest — 
a  legal  transaction,  <>t  which  even  a 
not  unwealthy  man  h;w  no  need  to 
be  ashamed — none  of  it  stolen,  nor 
yet  found  where  the  Highlundman 
Itniiid  the  tones.  But  our  riches 
nre  like  those  that  encumbered  the 
floor  of  the  Sanctum  of  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  not  very  tidily  arranged;  and 
we  are  frequently  foiled  in  our  ef- 
forts to  lay  our  hand,  for  immediate 
use  or  ornament,  on  a  ducat  or  a 
diamond,  a  pistole  or  a  pearl,  a  sove- 
reign, or  only  his  crown.  We  feel 
ourselves  at  this  moment  in  that 
predicament,  when  trying  to  recol- 
lect the  genders  of  Thomson's  "  Sea- 
sons"— 

"  Come,  gentle  Spring  !  ethereal  Mildness 
come, 

And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping 
cloud, 

While  music  wakes  around,  veil'd  in  a 
shower 

Of  shadowing  roses,  on  onr  plains  des- 
cend !" 

That  picture  is  indistinctly  and 
obscurely  beautiful  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  there  is  not  a  syllable 
about  sex — though  "  ethereal  mild- 
ness,' '  which  is  an  Impersonation,  and 
hardly  an  Impersonation,  must  be, 
it  is  felt,  a  Virgin  Goddess,  whom 
all  the  divinities  that  dwell  between 
heaven  and  earth  must  love.  Ne- 
ver to  our  taste — but  our  taste  is 
inferior  to  our  feeling-  and  our  ge- 
nius— though  you  will  seldom  go 
far  wrong  even  in  trusting  it — never 
had  poem  a  more  beautiful  begin- 
ning. It  is  not  simple — nor  ought  it 
to  be — it  is  rich,  and  even  gorgeous 
— for  the  Bard  came  to  his  subject 
full  of  inspiration,  and  as  it  was  the 
inspiration,  here,  not  of  profound 
thought,  but  of  passionate  emotion, 
it  was  right  that  music  at  the  very 
first  moment  should  overflow  the 
page,  and  that  it  should  be  literally 
strewed  with  roses.  An  imperfect 


a  half  humanizing  process  under  the 
intensity  of  our  love,  yet  still  retain 


yet 

tin1  character  of  the  insensate  crea- 
tion, thus  affecting  us  with  a  sweet, 
strange,  almost  bewildering  blended 
emotion  that  scarcely  belongs  to 
either  separately,  but  to  both  together 
clings  as  to  a  phenomenon  that  only 


the  eye  of  MHiwteea,  because  only 
the  soul  <>t  genius  can  give  it  , 
seuce — though   afterwards   ai 
dimly  recognise  it,  on  it*  l> 
to  them,  as  something    more    \i\id 
than  their  own  faint  e.\j>ei  ieuee,  yet 
either  kindred  to  it,  or  virtually  one 
and  the  same.     Almost  all  human 
nature  can,  in  nome  measure,  under- 
stand and  t'l-fl    the  most  exquisite 
and  recondite  image  which  only  the 
rarest  genius  could  produce.     \\  ere 
it  not  so,  great  poets   mL'ht  break 
their  harps,  and  go  drown  themselves 
in  Helicon. 
"   From  brightning  fields    of  ether  fair 

disclosed, 

Child  of  the  Sun,  refulgent  Strw  MI  H  comes, 
In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  through  na- 
ture's depth  : 

He  comes,  attended  by  the  sultry  hour, 
And  ever-fanning  breezes,  on  his  way  ; 
While,  from  his  ardent  look,  the  turuing 

Spring 
Averts  his  blushful  face,  and  earth  and 

skies, 
All  smiling,  to  his  hot  dominion  leaves." 

Here  the  Impersonation  is  stronger 
— and  perhaps  the  superior  strength 
lies  in  the  words  "  child  of  the  Sun," 
— and  in  the  words  describing  Spring 
he  too  is  more  of  an  Impersonation 
than  in  the  other  passage — avert- 
ing his  blushful  face  from  the  Sum- 
mer's ardent  look.  But  the  poet 
having  made  Summer  masculine, 
makes  Spring  so  too,  which  we  can- 
not help  thinking  a  flaw  in  this  jewel 
of  a  picture.  Ladies  alone  should 
avert  their  blushful  faces  from  the 
ardent  looks  of  gentlemen.  Thom- 
son, indeed,  elsewhere  says  of  an 
enamoured  youth  overpowered  by 
the  loving  looks  of  his  mistress, — 
"  From  the  keen  gaze  her  lover  turns 

away, 

Full  of  the  dear  ecstatic  power,  and  sick 
With  sighing  languishment." 

This,  we  have  heard,  from  expe- 
rienced persons  of  both  sexes,  is  as 
delicate  as  it  is  natural ;  but  for  our 
own  simple  and  single  selves,  u  <• 
never  remember  having  got  sick  on 
any  such  occasion.  Much  agitated,  we 
cannot  deny — if  we  did,  the  most 
credulous  would  not  credit  us — 
much  agitated  we  have  bccu — when 
our  lady-love,  not  contented  with 
fixing  upon  us  her  dove-eyes,  began 
billing  and  cooing  in  a  style  from 
which  the  cushat  might  have  taken 
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'ft  lesson  with  advantage,  that  she 
might  the  better  perform  her  inno- 
cent part  on  her  first  assignation  with 
her  affianced  in  the  pine-grove  on 
St  Valentine's  day — but  never  in  all 
our  long  lives  got  we  absolutely  sick, — 
nor  even  squeamish, — never  were  we 
obliged  to  turn  away  with  our  hand 
to  our  mouth, — but  on  the  contrary, 
we  were  commonly  as  brisk  as  a  bee 
at  a  pot  of  honey ;  or,  if  that  be  too 
luscious  a  simile,  as  brisk  as  that  same 
wonderful  insect  murmuring  for  a 
few  moments  round  and  round  a 
rose-bush,  and  then  settling  himself 
down  seriously  to  work,  as  mute  as 
a  mouse,  among  the  half-blown  pe- 
tals. However,  we  are  not  now  wri- 
ting our  Confessions — and  what  we 
wished  to  say  about  this  passage  is, 
that  in  it  the  one  sex  is  represented 
as  turning  away  the  face  from  that  of 
the  other,  which  may  be  all  natural 
enough,  though  polite  on  the  gentle- 
man's part  Ave  can  never  call  it,  and 
had  the  female  virgin  done  so,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  it  would  have 
read  better  in  poetry.  But  for  Spring 
to  avert  his  blushful  face  from  the 
ardent  looks  of  Summer,  has  on  us 
the  effect  of  making  both  Seasons 
seem  simpletons.  Spring,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  "ethereal  mildness,"  was  un- 
questionably a  female,  but  here  she  is 
"  unsexed  from  the  crown  to  the  toe," 
and  changed  into  an  awkward  hob- 
bletehoy,who,  having  passed  his  boy- 
hood in  the  country,  is  a  booby  who 
blushes  black  at  the  gaze  of  his  own 
brother,  and  if  brought  into  the  com- 
pany of  the  lasses  would  not  fail  to 
faint  away  in  a  fit,  nor  revive  till  his 
face  felt  a  pitcher-full  of  cold  water. 

"    Crown'd  with  the  sickle   and  the 

wheaten  sheaf, 
While  Autumn,  nodding  o'er  the  yellow 

plain, 
Comes  jovial  on,  &c." 

is,  we  think,  bad.  The  Impersonation 
here  is  complete,  and  though  the  sex 
of  Autumn  is  not  mentioned,  it  is 
manifestly  meant  to  be  male.  So  far 
there  is  nothing  amiss  either  one  way 
or  another.  But  "  nodding  o'er  the 
yellow  plain"  is  a  mere  statement  of 
a  fact  in  nature, — and  descriptive  of 
the  growing  and  ripening  or  ripened 
harvest, — whereas  it  is  applied  here 
to  Autumn,  as  a  figure  who  "  comes 
jovial  on."  This  is  not  obscurity, — 
or  indistinctness, — which,  as  we  have 
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said  before,  is  often  a  great  beauty  in 
Impersonation — but  it  is  an  incon- 
sistency and  a  contradiction, —  and 
therefore  indefensible  on  any  ground 
either  of  conception  or  expression. 

There  are  no  such  essential  vices 
as  this  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence, — 
for  by  that  time  Thomson  had  sub- 
jected his  inspiration  to  thought, — 
and  his  poetry,  guided  and  guarded 
by  philosophy,  became  celestial  as  an 
angel's  song. 

"  See  Winter  conies  to  rule  the  varied 

year, 

Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  his  rising  train, 
Vapours  and  clouds  and  storms.  Be 

these  my  theme, 
These !   that   exalt  the  soul   to   solemn 

thought 
And  heavenly  musing.  Welcome,  kindred 

glooms ! 
Congenial  horrors,  hail !  with  frequent 

foot, 
Pleased  have  I,  in  my  cheerful  morn  of 

life, 
When  pleased  with  careless   solitude   I 

lived, 

And  sung  of  nature  with  unceasing  joy, 
Pleased  have  I  wander'd  through  your 

rough  domain, 
Trod  the  pure  virgin  snows,  myself  as 

pure, 
Heard  the  winds  roar  and  the  big  torrents 

burst, 
Or   seen   the   deep   fermenting   tempest 

brew'd 
In  the  grim  evening  sky.     Thus  pass'd 

the  time, 
Till  through  the  lucid  slumbers  of  the 

South 
Look'd  out  the  joyous  Spring,  look'd  out 

and  smiled !" 

Divine  inspiration  indeed  !  Poetry, 
that  if  read  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
lover  of  nature,  might 

"  Create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death  !" 

Wordsworth — himself  a  poet  of  the 
first,  but — strange  as  it  is — a  critic  of 
the  fourth  order — yet  not  strange — 
for  as  a  poet,  to  use  his  own  fine 
words,  he  writes  as  one  of  the 

"  Sound  heathy  children  of  the  God  of 
Heaven," 

as  a  critic,  but  as  one  of  the  dissatis- 
fied sons  of  earth — labours  to  prove, 
in  one  of  his  "  postliminious  pre- 
faces," that  the  true  spirit  of  the 
"  Seasons,"  till  long  after  their  pub- 
lication, was  neither  felt  noi'  under- 
stood. In  the  conduct  of  his  argu- 


ment.  ut  a  poor  lame  figure. 

•In-  poem  \vas  at  once  admirer], 
IIP  U  furred  to  admit — l>ut  then,  ac- 
cordini:  to  him,  the  admiration  was 
false  and  hollow — and  it  was  regard- 
ed but  with  that  wonder  which  is  the 
"  natural  product  of  ignorance."  Af- 
ter Laving  observed  that,  excepting 
the  Nocturnal  Reverie  of  Lady  Win- 
chclsea,  and  a  passage  or  two  in  the 
Windsor  Forest  of  Pope,  the  poetry 
of  the  period  intervening  between 
the  publication  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
and  the  Seasons,  does  not  contain  a 
Dingle  new  image  of  external  nature 
— he  proceeds  to  call  the  celebrated 
verses  of  Dryden  in  the  Indian 
Kmperor,  descriptive  of  .the  hush  of 
Night, "  vague,  bombastic,  and  sense- 
less," and  Pope's  translation  of  the 
celebrated  moonlight  scene  in  the 
Iliad,  altogether  "  absurd," — and  then 
without  ever  once  dreaming  of  any 
necessity  of  shewing  them  to  be  so, 
or  even  if  he  had  succeeded  in  doing 
so,  of  the  utter  illogicality  of  any  argu- 
ment drawn  from  their  misery  and 
wretchedness  to  establish  the  point 
he  hammers  at,  he  all  at  once  says, 
with  the  most  astounding  assump- 
tion, "  harinff  shewn  that  much  of 
what  his  [Thomson's]  biographer 
deemed  genuine  admiration,  must,  in 
fact,  have  been  blind  wonderment — 
how  is  the  rest  to  be  accounted  for  ?" 
"  Having  shewn"  .' .' !  Why  he  has 
f  hewn  nothing  but  his  own  arrogance 
in  supposing  that  his  mere  ipse  dixit 
will  be  taken  by  the  whole  world  as 
proof  that  Drydeu  and  Pope  had  not 
the  use  of  their  eyes.  "  Strange  to 
think  of  an  enthusiast,"  he  saysj  (al- 
luding to  the  passage  in  Pope's  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad,)  "as  may  have 
been  the  case  with  thousands,  recit- 
ing those  verses  under  the  cope  of  a 
moonlight  sky,  without  having  his 
raptures  in  the  least  disturbed  by  a 
suspicion  of  their  absurdity.'"  We 
arc  no  enthusiasts — we  are  far  too 
old  for  that  folly — but  we  have  eyes 
in  our  head, though  sometimes  rather 
dim  and  motey,  and  as  good  eyes 
too  as  Mr  Wordsworth,  and  we  often 
linvr  recited — and  hope  often  will 
recite  them  again— Pope's  exquisite 
lines,  not  only  without  any  "  suspi- 
cion of  their  absurdity,"  but  with  the 
conviction  of  a  most  devout  belief, 
tliat  with  some  little  vagueness,  per- 
haps, and  repetition,  and  a  word  here 
and  there  that  might  be  altered  fur 


the  better,  the  Description  js  n< 
beautiful  and  suMinie.  But  •_" 
miserable— and  grant  all  eW  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  so  dictatorial!}-  nf- 
tered — and  what  then  ?  Though  de- 
scriptive poetry  may  not  have  flou- 
rished during  the  period  between  the 
Paradise  Lost  and  the  Seasons,  did 
not  mankind  enjoy  the  use  of  their 
seven  senses  ?  Could  they  not  see 
and  hear  without  the  aid  of  those 
oculists  and  aurists  the  Poets  ?  Were 
all  the  shepherds  and  agriculturist" 
of  England  and  Scotland  blind  and 
deaf  to  all  the  sights  and  sounds  o4" 
nature,  and  all  the  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies too,  from  the  King  and  Queen 
upon  the  Throne,  tothe  lowest  of  their 
subjects?  Very  like  a  whale.  Causes 
there  were  why  poetry  flowed  during 
that  era  in  another  channel  than  that 
of  the  description  of  natural  scenery 
— and  if  it  flowed  too  little  in  that 
channel  then — which  is  true — equally 
is  it  true  that  it  flows  now  in  it  too 
much — especially  among  the  poets  of 
the  Lake  School,  to  the  neglect — not 
of  sentiments  and  affections — for 
there  they  excel — but  of  strong  direct 
human  passion  applied  to  the  stir 
and  tumult— of  which  the  interest  is 
profound  and  eternal — of  all  the  great 
affairs  of  human  life.  But  though  the 
descriptive  poets  during  the  period 
between  Milton  and  Thomson  were 
few  and  indifferent,  no  reason  is 
there  in  this  world  for  imagining 
with  Mr  Wordsworth,  that  men  had 
forgotten  both  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  They  had  not — nor  was  the 
wonder  with  which  they  must  have 
regarded  the  great  shows  of  nature, 
the  "  natural  product  of  ignorance" 
then,  any  more  than  it  is  now,  or 
ever  was  during  a  civilized  age.  If 
we  be  right  in  saying  so — then  nei- 
ther could  the  admiration  which  tlie 
"  Seasons,"  on  the  first  appearance 
of  that  glorious  poem,  excited,  be 
said,  with  any  sense  or  truth,  to  ha\  t 
been  but  a  "  wonder,  the  natural  pro- 
duce of  ignorance."  Mr  Wordsworth 
having  thus  signally,  and,  we  may  s;iy, 
shamefully,  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
shew  that  "  much  of  what  Thomson's 
biographer  deemed  genuine  admira- 
tion, must,  in  fact,  Jiave  been  blind 
wonderment,1'  let  us  accompany  him 
in  his  still  more  futile  and  absurd 
efforts  to  shew  "  how  the  refit  is  to 
be  accounted  for."  He  attempts  to 
do  so  after  this  fashion.  "  Thomson 
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was  fortunate  iu  the  very  title  of  his 
].ocin,  which  seemed  to  bring  it  home 
to  the  prepared  sympathies  of  every 
o»e ;  in  the  next  place,  notwithstand- 
ing Ins  high  powers,  he  writes  a  vi- 
cious style ;  and  his  false  ornaments 
are  exactly  of  that  kind,  which  would 
he-roost  likely  to  strike  the  undiscern- 
ing.  He  likewise  abounds  with  sen- 
timental commonplaces,  that,  from 
the  manner  iu  which  they  were 
brought  forward,  bore  an  imposing- 
air  of  novelty.  In  any  well-used  copy 
of  the  '  Seasons,'  the  book  gene- 
rally opens  of  itself  with  the  Rhap- 
sody on  Love,  or  with  one  of  the 
stories,  perhaps  of  Damon  and  Musi- 
dora.  These  also  are  prominent 
in  our  Collections  of  Extracts,  and 
are  the  parts  of  his  work,  which, 
after  all,  were  probably  most  efficient 
in  first  recommending  the  author  to 
general  notice." 

Thomson,  in  one  sense,  was  fortu- 
nate in  the  title  of  his  poem.  But  a 
great  poet  like  Wordsworth  might — 
nay  ought,  to  have  chosen  another 
word — or  have  given  of  that  word  a 
loftier  explanation,  when  applied  to 
Thomson's  choice  of  the  Seasons  for 
the  subject  of  his  immortal  poem. 
Genius  made  that  choice— not  for- 
tune. The  "  Seasons"  are  not  merely 
the  "  title"  of  his  poem,  they  are  his 
poem,  and  his  poem  is  the  Seasons. 
But  how,  pray,  can  Thomson  be  said 
to  have  ^een  fortunate  in  the  title  or 
the  subject  either  of  his  poem,  in 
the  sense  that  Mr  Wordsworth 
means?  Why,  according  to  him, 
people  knew  little,  and  cared  less, 
about  the  Seasons !  "  The  art  of  see- 
ing had  in  some  measure  been  learn- 
ed !"  That  he  allows — but  that  was 
all — and  that  all  is  but  little — and 
surely  far  from  being  enough  to  have 
disposed  people  in  general  to  listen 
to  the  strains  of  a  poet  who  painted 
nature  in  all  her  moods,  and  under 
all  her  aspects.  Thomson,  then,  we 
say,  was  either  most  unfortunate  in 
the  title  of  his  poem,  or  there  was  not 
that  indifference  to,  and  ignorance 
of,  natural  scenery  in  the  "  wide  soul 
of  the  world/'  on  which  Mr  Words- 
worth so  strenuously  insists  as  part, 
or  rather  the  whole,  of  his  preceding 
argument. 

The  title,  Mr  Wordsworth  says, 
seemed  "  to  bring  the  poem  home  to 
the  prepared  sympathies  of  every 
one  ;"  \Vhat !  to  the  prepared  sym- 


pathies of  those  who  liad  merely*  in 
some  measure,  learned  the  "  art  of 
seeing,"  and  who  had  "  paid,"  as  he 
says  m  another  sentence,  "  little  ac- 
curate attention  to  the  appearances 
of  nature !"  Never  did  the  weakest 
mind  ever  fall  into  grosser  contra- 
dictions, than  does  here  one  of  the 
strongest,  in  vainly  labouring  to  bol- 
ster up  a  bad  cause,  or  rather  a  silly 
assertion,  which  he  has  desperately 
ventured  on,  from  a  most  mistaken 
imagination,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
account  for  the  kind  of  reception 
which  his  own  poetry  had  met  with 
from  the  present  age.  The  truth  is, 
that  had  Mr  Wordsworth  known, 
when  he  indited  these  unlucky  and 
helpless  sentences,  that  his  own  poe-? 
try  was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
a  thousand  times  more  popular  than 
he  supposed  it  to  be — and  Heaven  be 
praised,  for  the  honour  of  the  age,  it 
was  and  is  so — never  had  they  oeen 
written,  nor  had  he  here  and  elsewhere 
laboured  to  prove,  that,  in  proportion 
as  poetry  Avas  bad,  or  rather  as  it 
was  no  poetry  at  all,  has  it  been,  and 
always  will  be,  more  and  more  po- 
pular in  the  age  contemporary  with 
the  writer.  That  Thomson,  in  the 
Seasons,  often  writes  a  vicious  stylet 
is  true ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he 
always,  or  generally,  does  so.  His 
style  has  its  faults,  no  doubt,  and 
some  of  them  inextricably  interwo- 
ven with  the  whole  web  of  his  com- 
position. It  is  a  dangerous  style  to 
imitate — especially  to  dunces.  But 
its  virtue  is  divine  ;  and  that  divine 
virtue,  even  in  this  low  world  of  ours, 
wins  admiration  more  surely  and 
widely  than  earthy  vice,  be  it  in 
words,  thoughts,  feelings,  or  actions, 
is  a  creed  that  we  will  not  relinquish 
at  the  beck  or  bidding  even  of  the 
Great  Author  of  the  Excursion.  That 
many  did — do — and  will  admire  the 
bad  or  indifferent  passages  in  the  Sea- 
sons— won  by  their  false  glitter,  or 
commonplace  sentimentalism,  is  no 
doubt  true  ;  but  the  delight,  though 
as  intense  as  perhaps  it  may  be  fool- 
ish, with  which  boys  and  virgins, 
woman-mantua-makers,  and  man- 
milliners,  and  "the  rest,"  peruse  the 
rhapsody  on  Love, — one  passage  of 
which  we  have  ventured  a  little  way 
back  to  be  facetious  on, — and  hang 
over  the  picture  of  Musidora  un- 
dressing, while  Damon  Ayatches  the 
process  of  disrobemeut,  panting  be,- 
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hiodatrfp,  will  never  account  fur 
the  admiration  with  \\  liicli  tin-  \\  lull-- 
world hailed  the  "  Winter,"  the  first 
<it  tin*  Sea*onn  published  ;  duriiiir 
which,  Thomson  Wl  not  the  harlmri- 
ty  to  plunge  any  young  lady  naked 
into  the  cold  hath,  nor  the  ignorance 
to  represent,  durin;.'  swell  cold  \vea- 
ther,  any  young  lady  turning  her 
lover  sick  by  the  ardour  of  her  looks, 
and  the  vehemence  of  her  whole 
enamoured  deportment  The  time 
never  was — nor  could  have  been — 
when  such  passages  were  generally 
esteemed  the  glory  of  the  poem. 
Indeed,  Independently  of  its  own 
gross  absurdity,  the  assertion  is  at 
total  variance  with  that  other  asser- 
tion, equally  absurd,  that  people  ad- 
mired most  in  the  poem  what  they 
least  understood ;  for  the  Rhapsody 
on  Love  is  certainly  very  intelligible, 
nor  does  there  seem  much  mystery 
in  Musidora  going  into  the  water  to 
wash  and  cool  herself  on  a  hot  day. 
Is  it  not  melancholy,  then,  to  hear 
such  a  man  as  Mr  Wordsworth,  ear- 
nestly, and  even  somewhat  angrily, 
trying  to  prove  that  "  these  are  the 
parts  of  the  work  which,  after  all, 
were  probably  most  efficient  in  first 
recommending  the  author  to  general 
notice  ?" 

With  respect  to  the  "sentimental 
commonplaces  with  which  Thomson 
abounds,  no  doubt  they  were  and 
are  popular  ;  and  many  of  them  de- 
serve to  be  so,  for  they  are  on  a  level 
with  the  usual  current  of  human  feel- 
ing, and  many  of  them  are  eminent- 
ly beautiful.  Thomson  had  not  the 
philosophical  genius  of  Mr  Words- 
worth, but  he  had  a  warm  human 
heart,  and  its  generous  feelings  over- 
flow all  his  poem.  Those  are  not  the 
most  poetical  parts  of  the  "  Seasons" 
certainly,  where  such  effusions  pre- 
vail ;  but  still,  so  far  from  being  either 
vicious  or  worthless,  they  have  often 
a  virtue  and  a  worth  that  ought  to  be 
felt  by  all  the  children  of  men.  There 
is  something  not  very  natural  in  the 
situation  ot  the  parties  in  the  story 
of  the  "  lovely  young  Lavinia,"  for 
example,  and  much  of  the  sentiment 
!a  commonplace  enough ;  but  will 
Mr  Wordsworth  dare  to  say, — in 
support  of  his  theory,  that  the  worst 
poetry  is  always  at  first  (and  at  last 
too,  it  would  seem,  from  the  pleasure 
with  which  that  tale  is  still  read  by 
all  simple  minds)  the  most  popular, 


—that  that  Story  is  a  bad  one  ?    V\> 
should  like  to  hear  him  say  so. 

Mr  Wordsworth,  in  all  theabftve 
false  and  feeble  argumentation,  in  so 
Minded  by  his  determination  to  se« 
every  thing  in  but  one  light,  and  that 
a  most  mistaken  one,  that  he  is  in- 
sensible  to  the  conclusion  to  which 
it  all  leads,  or  rather,  which  is  in- 
volved in  it.  Why,  according  to  him, 
even  now,  when  people  have  not  only 
learned  the  "  art  of  seeing,"  a  bless- 
ing for  which  they  can  never  he  too 
thankful,  but  when  descriptive  poe- 
try has  long  flourished  far  beyond  its 
palmiest  state  in  any  other  era  of 
our  poetry,  still  are  we  poor  common 
mortals  who  admire  the  "  Seasons," 
just  as  deaf  and  blind  now,  or  nearly 
so,  to  their  real  merits — allowed  to  be 
transcendent — as  our  unhappy  fore- 
fathers were,  when  that  poem  first 
appeared,  "  a  glorious  apparition." 
The  Rhapsody  on  Love,  and  Damon 
and  Musidora,  are  still,  according  to 
him,  its  chief  attractions — its  talse 
ornaments — and  its  sentimental  com- 
monplaces— such  as  those,  we  pre- 
sume, on  the  benefits  of  early  rising, 
and, 

"   Oh  !    little  think   the   gay    licentious 
proud !" 

What  a  nest  of  ninnies  must  all  man 
and  womankind  be  in  Mr  Words- 
worth's eyes  ! — And  is  the  "  Excur- 
sion" to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  only  during  the 
Millennium '; 

Such  is  the  reasoning!  of  one  of  the 
first  of  our  living  (or  dead)  English 
poets,  against  not  only  the  people  of 
Britain,but  mankind.  One  other  sen- 
tence there  is  which  we  had  forgotten 
— but  now  remember — which  H  to 
help  us  to  distinguish,  in  the  case  of 
the  reception  the  "  Seasons"  met  with, 
between  "  wonder  and  legitimate 
admiration  !"  "  The  subject  of  the 
work  is,  the  changes  produced  in  the 
appearances  of  nature,  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  year ;  and,  undertaking  to 
write  in  verse,  Thomson  pledged  him- 
self to  treat  his  subject  as  became  a 
poet !"  How  original  and  profound  ! 
Thomson  redeemed  his  pledge,  and 
that  great  pawnbroker,  the  public, 
returned  to  him  his  poem  at  the  end 
of  a  year  and  a  day.  Now,  what  is  the 
"  mighty  stream  of  tendency"  of  that 
remark?  Were  the  public,  or  the 
people,  or  the  world,  gulled  by  this 
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unheard-of  pledge  of  Thomson,  to 
regard  his  work  with  that  "  wonder 
which  is  the  natural  product  of  ig- 
norance ':"  If  they  were  so  in  his 
case,  why  not  in  every  other  ?  All 
poets  pledge  themselves  to  be  poeti- 
cal, but  too  many  of  them  are  wretch- 
edly prosaic — die  and  are  buried,  or, 
what  is  worse,  protract  a  miserable 
existence,  in  spite  of  sentimental 
commonplaces,  false  ornaments,  and 
a  vicious  style.  But  Thomson,  in 
spite  of  all  these,  leapt  at  once  into 
a  glorious  life,  and  a  still  more  glo- 
rious immortality. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  matter 
— Thomson — a  great  poet — poured 
his  genius  over  a  subject  of  universal 
interest — and  the  "  Seasons"  from 
that  hour  to  this — then,  now,  and  for 
ever — have  been,  are,  and  will  be, 
loved  and  admired  by  all  the  world. 
Mr  Wordsworth  ought  to  know  that 
all  over  Scotland,  "  The  Seasons"  is 
an  household-book.  Let  the  taste 
and  feeling  shewn  by  the  Collectors 
of  Elegant  Extracts  be  poor  as  pos- 
sible, yet  Thomson's  countrymen, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  have 
all  along  not  only  gloried  in  his 
illustrious  fame,  but  have  made  a 
very  manual  of  his  great  work. 
It  lies  in  many  thousand  cottages. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  it  in  the 
shepherd's  shieling,  and  in  the  woods- 
man's bOwer — small,  yellow-leaved, 
tatter'd,  mean,  miserable,  calf-skin- 
bound,  smoked,  stinking  copies — let 
us  not  fear  to  utter  the  word,  ugly  but 
true — yet  perused,  pored,  and  pon- 
dered over  by  those  humble  dwellers, 
by  the  winter-ingle  ov  on  the  summer 
brae,  perhaps  with  as  enlightened — 
certainly  with  as  imagination-over- 
mastering a  delight — as  ever  enchain- 
ed the  spirits  of  the  high-born  and 
highly  taught  to  their  splendid  copies 
lying  on  richly  carved  tables,  and 
bound  in  crimson  silk  or  velvet,  in 
which  the  genius  of  painting  strove 
to  embody  that  of  poetry,  and  the 


printer's  art  to  lend  its  beauty  to  the 
very  shape  of  the  words  in  which  the 
bard's  immortal  spirit  was  enshrined. 
"  The  art  of  seeing"  has  nourished 
for  many  centuries  in  Scotland.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  all  look  up  to 
her  loveful  blue  or  wrathful  black 
skies,  with  a  weather-wisdom  that 
keeps  growing  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Say  not  that  'tis  alone 

"  The  poor  Indian,  whose  uutntor'd  mind' 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  and  hears  him  in  the 
wind  !" 

In.  scriptural  language,  loftier  even 
than  that,  the  same  imagery  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sights  seen  by  the  true 
believer.  Who  is  it  "  that  maketh 
the  clouds  his  chariot  ?"  The  Scot- 
tish Peasantry — Highland  and  Low- 
land— look  much  and  often  on  na- 
ture thus;  and  of  nature  they  live  in 
the  heart  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
religion.  Therefore  do  they  love 
Thomson  as  an  inspired  Bard — only, 
a  little  lower  than  the  Prophets.  In. 
like  manner  have  the  people  of  Scot- 
land— from  time  immemorial — en- 
joyed the  use  of  their  ears.  Even 
persons  somewhat  hard  of  hearing, 
are  not  deaf  to  her  waterfalls,  m 
the  sublime  invocation  to  Winter, 
which  we  have  quoted — we  hear 
Thomson  recording  his  own  worship 
of  nature  in  his  boyish  days,  when  he 
roamed  among  the  hills  of  his  father's 
parish,  far  away  from  the  manse.  In 
those  strange  and  stormy  delights  did 
not  thousands  of  thousands  of  the 
Scottish  boyhood  familiarly  live 
among  the  ,mists  arid  snows?  Of 
all  that  number  he  alone  had  the 
genius  to  "here  eternize  on  earth" 
his  joy — but  many  millions  have  had 
souls  to  join  religiously  in  the  hymns 
he  chanted!  Yea,  his  native  Laud, 
with  one  mighty  voice,  has,  nearly 
for  a  century,  responded, 

"These,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father, 

these 
Are  hut  the  varied  God ! " 


END  OF  FYTTE  FIRST. 
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BKLOTSD  and  beautiful  Buchanan 
I  .<><l_-r,  for  a  few — for  four  months, 
;  ufxvell !  This  is  the  Hrst  dim  day 
of  November;  and  for  the  City  we 
leave  thee,  not  without  reluctance, 
ou  the  tirst  clear  day  of  March,  by 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  once  more  to 
creep  into  thy  blooming  bourne.  Ay, 
oft  and  oft  ere  then,  to  while  away  a 
sunny  forenoon  among  the  undecay- 
ing  evergreens,  to  breathe  the  balm 
of  thy  Christmas  roses,  and  for  one 
Gentle  bosom  to  cull  the  earliest  cro- 
cuses that  yellow  through  the  thin 
snows  of  Spring. 

In  truth,  we  know  not  well  why  we 
should  ever  leave  thee,  for  thou  art 
the  Darling  of  all  the  Seasons  ;  and 
Winter,  so  churlish  elsewhere,  is  ever 
bland  to  thee,  and,  daily  alighting  in 
these  gardens,  like  an  angel  of  hea- 
ven, loves  to  fold  and  unfold,  in  the 
cool  sunshine,  the  stainless  splendour 
of  his  pale-plumaged  wings.  But  we 
are  no  hermit.  Dear  to  us  though 
Nature  be,  here,  hand  and  hand  with 
Art,  walking  through  this  peaceful 
but  not  unpeopled  paradise,  a  voice 
comes  to  us  from  the  city-heart — a 
low  deep  voice,  haunting  us  at  mid- 
night, when  the  thoughtful  spirit  has 
a  divine  disregard  of  sleep,  and  win- 
ning us  away  from  the  stillness  of 
solitude  into  the  stir  of  human  life. 
Milton  speaks  of  a  region 

"  Above  the  stir  and  smoke  of  this  dim 

spot, 
Which  men  call  Earth ;" 

and  often  have  we  visited  it,  borne 
on  thy  flight,  Imagination ! — a  region 
of  pure,  passionless,  and  profoundest 
peace.  Death  will  realize  that  dream ! 
But  while  yet  we  pursue  the  ends  of 
this  our  mortal  being,  in  the  mystery 
of  the  brain,  whence  ideas  arise,  and 
in  the  mystery  of  the  heart,  whence 
emotions  flow — kindred  and  conge- 
nial all — thought  ever  blending  with 
t'eelini:,  reason  with  imagination,  and 
conscience  with  passion  —  'tis  our 
duty  to  draw  our  delight  from  inter- 
communion with  the  spirit  of  our 
kind.  Oh  !  weakest  or  wickedest  of 
mortals  are  your  soul-sick,  life-loath- 
ing, world-wearied  men  .'  In  soli- 
tude, the  soul  is  swallowed  up  in 
selfishness  ;  and  out  of  selii>hnes* 
what  sins  and  crimes  mav  not  J.TOW  ! 


At  the  best,  moral  stagnation  ei 
—  and  the    spirit   becomes,  like  "  a 
green-mantled  pool,"  the  abode  of 
reptiles. 

Then  ever  welcome  to  us  be  In  ing 
faces  and  living  voices,  the  IL'ht  and 
the  music  of  reality,  dearer  far  than 
any  mere  ideas  or  emotions  liati'/ine- 
or  floating  aloof  by  themselves  in  the 
atmosphere  of  imagination  !  Blest  he 
the  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand  of 
friendship— blest  the  tender  embrace 
of  the  arms  of  love  !  Nay,  smile  not, 
fair  reader,  at  an  old  man's  fer- 
vour— for  Love  is  a  gracious  spirit, 
who  deserteth  not  declining  a<re. 
That  divinity  it  is  who  sometimes 
bringeth  One  in  her  band  even  fairer 
than  thou— one  bright  and  beautiful 
as  the  very  Evening  Star,  who  rej' 
in  a  filial  joy  to  shine  for  a  hallowed 
hour  all  by  herself  in  the  sky-calm 
of  our  home.  Yes!  on  the  disap- 
pearance of  thy  setting,  O  daughter 
of  our  soul !  continues  not  the  room 
brighter  with  the  prolonged  shadow 
of  thy  presence,  than  ever  it  might  be 
with  fairest  Phantasy, 

"  For  tbou  art  heavenly,  she  an  emply 
dream." 

With  an  affectionate  sadness,  there- 
fore, if  indeed  sadness  be  not  too 
strong  a  word — over  which  retrret 
breathes,  and  scarcely  breathes— like 
a  faint  haze  somewhat  obscuring  a 
moonlight  night — once  more,  Buch- 
anan Lodge,  do  we  bid  thee  no  long 
farewell.  The  DROSKY  is  at  the  door 
— and,  my  eye !  what  a  figure  is  Pe- 
ter !  There  he  sits,  like  a  bear,  with 
the  ribands  in  his  paws — no  part 
visible  of  his  human  face  or  form 
divine,  but  his  small  red  eyes — and 
his  ruby  nose,  whose  regrown  enor- 
mity laughs  at  Listen.  One  little 
month  ago,  the  knife  of  that  skilful 
chirurgeon  pared  it  down  to  the  di- 
mensions or  a  Christian  probo-cis. 
Again  'tis  like  a  frost-reddened  Swe- 
dish turnip.  Pretty  Poll,  with  small 
delicate  pale  features,  sits  beside  him 
like  a  snow-drop.  How  shaggy  since 
he  returned  from  our  Highland  tour 
is  Filho  da  Puta !  His  mane  long 
his  tail — and  the  hair  on  his  ears  like 
that  on  his  fetlocks.  He  absolutely  re- 
minds us  of  Hogg's  Bonassns.  Aye, 
bless  these  patent-steps — on  the  same 
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principle  as  those  by  which  we  ascend 
our  nightly  couch.  We  are  self-depo- 
sited in  our  Drosky.  Oh  !  the  lazy 
luxury  of  au  air-seat !  We  seem  to  be 
pitting  on  nothing  but  a  voluptuous 
warmth,  restorative  as  a  bath.  And 
then  what  furry  softness  envelopes 
our  feet !  Yes — Mrs  Gentle — Mrs 
Gentle — thy  Cashmere  shawl,  twined 
round  our  bust,  feels  almost  as 
silken-smooth  as  thine  own,  and 
scented  is  it  with  the  balm  of  thy 
<nvu  lips.  Boreas  blows  on  it  ten- 
derly as  a  zephyr — and  the  wintry 
sunshine  seems  summery  as  it  plays 
ou  the  celestial  colours.  Thy  pe- 
lisse, too,  over  our  old  happy  shoul- 
ders, purple  as  the  neck  of  the  dove 
when  careering  round  his  mate.  Thy 
comforter,  too,  is  in  our  bosom — 
and  the  dear,  delightful,  delicious, 
wicked  worsted  thrills  through  skin 
and  flesh  to  our  very  heart.  It  dirls. 
Drive  away,  Peter.  Farewell  Lodge 
— and  welcome,  in  a  jiffy,  Moray- 
Place. 

There  we  go,  twelve  miles  an  hour 
easy,  with  long  strong  light  elastic 
strides  illustrative  of  Arab  blood. 
Ten  years  ago,  and  thou,  Filho!  wert 
a  flyer  at  a  fence.  Dost  thou  remem- 
ber, old  boy,  how  for  a  cool  five  hun- 
dred, thou  cleared'st  yon  canal  in  a 
style  that  rivalled  that  of  the  red- 
deer  across  the  chasms  of  Cairn- 
gorm ?  All  we  had  to  do,  was  to  hold 
hard,  and  not  ride  over  the  hounds 
when,running  breast-high  close  on  the 
rear  of  reynard,  the  savage  pack  wa- 
kened the  welkin  with  the  tumultuous 
hubbub  of  their  death-cry,  and  whip- 
per-in and  huntsman  were  flogging  on 
their  faltering  flight  in  vain,  fields 
and  forests  behind  thy  heels  that 
glanced  and  glittered  in  the  frosty 
sunshine.  What  steed  in  all  broad 
Scotland  at  a  steeple-chase  was  like 
thee  ?  Thy  hoofs  scorned  the  strong 
stubble,  and  skimmed  the  deep  fal- 
lows, in  which  all  other  horses — hea- 
vy there  as  dragoons — seemed  fet- 
lock-bound, or  laboured  on  in  stagger- 
ings,  soil-sunk  to  the  knees.  Ditches 
dwindled  beneath  thy  bounds,  and 
rivers  were  as  rills;  or,  if,  in  flood, 
they  rudely  overran  their  banks,  into 
the  spate  plunged  thy  sixteen  hands 
and  a  half  height,  like  a  Polar  mon- 
ster leaping  from  an  iceberg  into  the 
sea,  and  then  lifting  up  thy  small 
head  and  fine  neck  and  high  shoul- 
der, like  a  Draco  from  the  weltering 
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waters,  with  a  few  proud  pawinga 
to  which  the  recovered  greensward 
rang,  thy  whole  bold  bright-brown 
bulk  reappeared  on  the  bank,  crest- 
ed by  old  Christopher,  and  after  one 
short  snorting  pause,  over  the  miry 
meadows — tantivy,  tantivy — away  ! 
away !  away  ! 

Oh !  Son  of  a  Rep !  were  not  those 
glorious  days  ?  But  Time  has  gently 
laid  his  fine  finger  on  us  both,  Filho ; 
and  never  more  must  we  two  be  seen 
by  the  edge  of  the  cover, 
"  When  first  the  hunter's  starting  horn  is 

heard 

Upon  the  golden  hills." 
'Tis  the  last-learned  and  highest  les- 
son of  Wisdom,  Filho,  in  man's  stu- 
dious obedience  to  Nature's  laws — 
to  know  when  to  stop  in  his  career. 
Pride,  Passion,  Pleasure — all  urge 
him  on  ;  while  Prudence,  Propriety, 
and  Peace,  cry  halt !  halt!  halt!  That 
mandate  we  have  timeously  obeyed, 
— and  having,  unblamed,  we  hope, 
and  blameless,  carried  on  the  pas- 
times of  youth  into  manhood,  and 
even  through  the  prime  of  manhood 
on  to  the  verge  of  age — on  that  verge, 
after  some  few  farewell  vagaries  up 
and  down  the  debateable  land,  we 
had  the  resolution  to  raise  our  bri- 
dle-hand, to  unloosen  the  spurs  from 
our  heels,  and  to  dismount  from  the 
stateliest  and  swiftest  steed,  Filho, 
that  ever  wafted  mortal  man  over 
moor  and  mountain,  or  carried  him 
as  on  a  storm-cloud  across  the  cata- 
racts. 

And  now,  doucely  and  decently 
sittingin  our  Drosky,  behold  us  driven 
by  Peter,  proud  as  Punch,  to  steer 
along  the  staring  streets,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  Desert-Born !  Yet- 
yet — couldstthou  lead  the  field,  Filho, 
with  old  Kit  Castor  on  thy  spine  f 
But  though  our  day  be  not  yet  quite 
gone  by,  we  think  we  see  the  stealing 
shades  of  eve,  and  a  little  farther  on 
in  the  solemn  vista,  the  darkness  of 
night ;  and,  therefore,  like  wise  child- 
ren of  nature,  not  unproud  of  the 
past,  not  ungrateful  for  the  present, 
and  unfearf  ul  of  the  future,  thus  do  we 
now  skim  along  the  road  of  life,  broad 
and  smooth  to  our  heart's  content, 
able  to  pay  the  turnpikes,  and  will- 
ing, when  we  shall  have  reached  the 
end  of  our  journey,  to  lie  down,  in 
hope,  at  the  goal. 

What  pretty,  little,  low  lines  of 
garden-fronted  cottages !  leading  us 
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alongout  of  rural  into«uhur>.anclieer- 
fillness!  till  now,  o\er  the  Hridire, 
HTrdpnst  the  Oriental-looking  ()il-(ia«* 
Works,  with  a  sweep,  we  wind  into 
tin-  full  view  of  PITT  Street,  (what 
a  glorious  name !)  steep  as  some 
straight  cliff-glen,  and  an  approach 
truly  majestic — yea,  call  it  at  once 
magnificent — right  up  to  the  great 
city's  heart.  "  There  goes  old  (  liris- 
topher  North !"  the  britrht  hoys  in  the 
piny-ground  of  the  New  Academy 
exclaim.  God  bless  you,  you  little 
rascal* ! — We  could  almost  find  it  in 
our  heart  to  ask  the  Rector  for  a  holi- 
day. But,  under  him,  all  your  days 
are  holidays — for  when  the  precious 
hours  of  study  are  enlightened  by 
a  classic  spirit,  how  sweetly  do  they 
melt  into  those  of  playl 

*  G»y  hope  is  yours,  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast ; 
Yours  buxom  health,  of  rosy  hue, 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever  new, 

And  lively  cheer,  of  vigour  born  ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 

That  fly  th'  approach  of  morn." 

Descending  from  our  Drosky,  we 
find  No.  99,  Moray  Place,  exhibiting 
throughout  all  its  calm  interior  the 
*el  t'— ;n  ue  expression  it  wore  the  day 
we  left  it  for  the  Lodge  eight  months 
ago.  There  is  our  venerable  winter 
hat — as  like  ourselves,  it  is  said,  as 
it  can  stare — sitting  on  the  circular 
In  the  Entrance-hall.  Every  thing 
has  been  tenderly  dusted  as  if  by 
hands  that  touched  with  a  Sabbath- 
feeling;  and  though  the  furniture 
cannot  be  said  to  be  new,  yet  while 
it  is  in  all  sobered,  it  is  in  nothing 
faded.  You  are  at  first  unaware  of  its 
richness  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
—its  grace  is  felt  gradually  to  grow 
out  of  its  comfort — and  that  which 
you  thought  but  ease  lightens  into 
elegance,  while  there  is  but  one 
image  in  nature  which  can  adequate- 
ly express  its  repose — that  of  a  hill- 
wheltered  field  by  sunset,  under  a 
fresh-fallen  vest  of  virgin  snow,  l-'or 
then  snow  blushes  with  a  faint  crim- 
•aon — nay,  sometimes  when  Sol  is  ex- 
traordinarily splendid,  not  faint,  but 
"  beautiful  exceedingly"  with  a  aror- 
geousness  of  colouring  that  tears 
not  to  face  in  rivalry  the  western 
clouds. 


Let  no  man  have  two  houses  witfa 
one  -el  of  furniture.     Home's  <!cej>- 
eat  delight  is  undisturbance.     >mne 
people  think  no  articles  fixtures  but 
Crates.    Hut  sofas,  and  ott«mi!i:i«.,  and 
chairs,  and  footstools,  :ind  -ncen- — 
and  above  all  beds— all  a 
in  the  dwelling  of  a  wise  man,  cogtio- 
Rcitive  and  sensitive  of  the  hlcgBMMl 
of  this  life.     Each  lias  its  o\vn  place 
assigned  to  it  by  the  taste,  tart,  and 
feeling,  of  the   ma-ter   or  miuttMfc. 
(alas!  where  is  she?)  of  the  man- 
sion, where  order  and  elegance  mi- 
nister to  comfort,  and  comfort  is  but 
a  homely  word  for  happiness,      lu 
various  moods  we  vary  their  arrange- 
ment— nor  is  even  the  ea^iewt  of  all 
easy-chairs   secure  for   life  against 
being  gently  pushed  on  its  wheels 
from  chimney-nook  to  window-cor- 
ner, when  the  sunshine  may  have  ex- 
tinguished the  fire,  and  tin-blue  *.k-- 
tempts    the   Paterfamilias,    or  him 
who  is  but  an  uncle,  to  lie  back,  with 
half-shut  eyes,  and  gaze  upon  the 
cheerful   purity,  even  like  a  shep- 
herd on  the   hill.     But  these  little 
occasional  disarrangements  serve  bnt 
to  preserve  the  spirit  of  permanent 
arrangement,  without  which  the  very 
virtue   of  domesticity  dies.      What 
sacrilege,  therefore,  against  the  Lares 
and  Penates,  to  turn  a  whole  hoii'-e 
topsyturvy,   from    garret  to  cellar, 
regularly  as  May  ffowers  deck  the 
zone  of  the  year  !     Why,  a  Turkey, 
or  a  Persian,  or  even  a  Wilton,  or  a 
Kidderminster  carpet,  is    as  much 
the  garb  of  the  wooden  floor  inside, 
as  the  grass  is  of  the  earthen  floor 
outside  of  your  house.     Would  you 
lift  and  lay  down  the  greensward  ? 
But  without  further  illustration — be 
assured  the  cases  are  kindred— and 
so  too  with  sofas  and  shrubs,  tent-beds 
and  trees.    Independently,  however, 
of  these  analogies,  not  fanciful  but 
lying  deep  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
inside  of  one's  tabernacle,  in  town 
and  country,  ought  ever  to  be  sacred 
from  all  radical  revolutionary  move- 
ments,  and   to    lie    for    ever   in    a 
waking  dream    of   graceful  repose. 
All   our  affections   towards   \ 
ibiiiL's  become  tenderer  and  dfettftfl 
in  the  continuous  and  unbrol;- 
of   domestic    habit-.     The    ey 
lovintrly  familiarized  with  each ~ ob- 
ject   occupying    its    own    pectillnt 
and  appropriate  place,  and  feels  in 
a  moment  w)»en  the  mo^t  insiim 
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cant  is  missing  or  removed.  We  say 
not  a  word  about  children,  for,  fortu- 
nately, since  we  are  yet  unmarried, 
we  have  none ;  but  even  they,  if 
brought  up  Christians,  are  no  dissent- 
ers from  this  creed,  and  however 
rackety  in  the  nursery,  in  an  order- 
ly kept  parlour  or  drawing-room 
how  like  so  many  pretty  little  white 
mice  do  they  glide  cannily  along  the 
floor  !  Let  no  such  horror  then  as  a 
flitting  ever  befall  us  or  our  friends ! 
O  mercy!  only  look  at  a  long  huge 
train  of  waggons,  heaped  up  to  the 
windows  of  the  first  floors,  moving 
along  the  dust-driving  or  mire-cho- 
ked streets  with  furniture  from  a  gut- 
ted town-house  towards  one  standing 
in  the  rural  shades  with  an  empty 
stomach  I  Allis  dimmed  or  destroyed 
— chairs  crushed  on  the  tableland, 
and  four-posted  beds  lying  helpless- 
ly with  their  astonished  feet  up  to 
heaven — a  sight  that  might  make  the 
angels  weep! 

True  wisdom  soon  accommodates 
itself  even  to  involuntary  or  inevi- 
table change — but  to  that  which 
flows  from  our  own  sweet  will,  how- 
ever sudden  and  strong,  it  instantly 
moulds  itself  in  a  novel  delight,  Avith 
all  our  familiar  and  domestic  habits. 
Why,  we  have  not  been  in  at  99,  Moray 
Place,  for  a  week — nay,  for  two  days 
and  nights — till  you  might  swear  we 
had  been  all  our  days  a  Cit,  we  look 
so  like  a  Native.  The  rustic  air  of 
the  Lodge  has  entirely  left  us,  and 
all  our  movements  are  entirely  me- 
tropolitan. You  see  before  you  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  who 
knows  that  the  eyes  of  the  town  are 
upon  him  when  he  seeks  the  open 
air,  and  who  preserves,  even  in  the 
privacy  of  the  parlour,  that  dignity 

•  of  dress  and  demeanour  which,  du- 
ring winter,  befits  his  age,  his  rank, 
and  his  character.     Now,  we  shave 
every  morning;   John,  who,  in  his 
boyish  days,  served  under  Barba- 

•  rossa,  lightly  passes  the  comb  through 
our  "  sable  silvered,"  and  then,  in 
our  shawl  dressing-gown,  we  descend 
about  ten  to  our  study,  and  sit,  not 
unstately,  beside  the  hissing  urn,  at 
our  protracted  breakfast.  In  one  little 
month  or  less,  "  ere  our  shoes  are 
old,"  we  feel  as  if  we  had  belonged 
to  this  house,  and  it  to  us,  from  our 
birth.   The  Lodge  is  seen  to  be  stand- 
ing in  its  stillness,  far,  far  away,  like 
some  scene  in  a  half-forgotten,  dream, 


of  which  the  dim  glimpses  are  felt 
to  be  delightful,  and  by  strange  sym» 
pathies  through  the  imagination  to 
affect  the  heart.  Dear  memories  of 
the  pensive  past — and  the  past  is 
always  pensive — now  and  then  come 
floating  upon  the  cheerful  present- 
like  birds  of  fairest  plumage  floating 
far  inland  from  the  main.  But  there 
is  no  idle  longing — no  vain  regret. 
This,  we  say,  is  true  wisdom.  For 
each  scene  and  season — each  plea- 
sure and  place,  ought  to  be  trusted 
to  itself,  in  the  economy  of  human 
life,  and  to  be  allowed  its  own  pro- 
per power  over  our  spirit.  People 
in  the  country  are  often  restless  to 
return  to  town — and  people  in  towa 
unhappy  till  they  rush  away  into  the 
country — thus  cheating  their  entire 
existence  out  of  its  natural  calm  and 
satisfaction.  Not  so  we.  We  give 
both  their  due — and  that  due  is,  an 
almost  undivided  delight  to  each, 
while  we  live  under  its  reign.  For 
Nature,  believe  us,  is  no  jealous  mis- 
tress. She  is  an  affectionate  wife, 
who,  being  assured  of  his  fidelity,  is 
not  afraid  to  trust  her  husband  out 
of  her  sight, 

"  When  still  the  Town  affairs  do  call  him 
thence," 

and  who  waits  with  cheerful  patience 
for  his  return,  duly  welcomed  with 
a  conjugal  shower  of  tears,  smiles, 
and  kisses. 

What  kind  of  a  Winter — we  won- 
der— are  we  to  have  in  the  way  of 
wind  and  weather  ?  We  trust  it  will 
be  severe.  As  the  last  summer  set 
in  with  his  usual  severity,  the  present 
Winter  must  not  be  behindhand  with 
him ;  but  after  an  occasional  week's 
rain  of  a  commendably  boisterous 
character,  come  out  in  full  fig  of  frost 
He  has  two  suits  which  we  greatly 
admire,  combining  the  splendour  of 
a  court-dress  with  the  strength  of  a 
work-day  garb — we  mean  his  gar- 
ments of  black  and  his  garments  of 
white  frost.  He  looks  best  in  the 
former,  we  think,  on  to  about  Christ- 
mas— and  the  latter  become  the  old 
gentleman  well  from  that  festival  sea- 
son, on  to  about  the  day  sacred  to  a 
class  of  persons  who  never  read  this 
Magazine. 

Of  all  the  months  of  the  year  No- 
vember— in  our  climate — whether  in 
town  or  country,  bears  the  worst 
character.  He  is  almost  universally 


thought  to  be. a  sour,  milky,  sullen, 
tiavai:i',  dim,  dull,  dark,  disconsolate, 
ye.tW'signingmonth— in  fewer  word-, 
a  month  scarcely  fit  to  live,.  Alihor- 
ring  all  personalities,  we  ha\e  never 
given  in  to  this  national  abuse  of  No- 
vember. We  know  bim  well  — and 
though  \ve  admit  at  once  that  he  i- 
mi  beauty,  and  that  his  manners  an* 
at  the  best  bluff,  at  the  worst  repul- 
sive, yet  on  those  who  choose  to  cul- 
tivate his  acquaintance,  his  character 
continues  so  to  mellow  and  amelio- 
rate itself,  that  they  come  at  last,  if 


not  to  love,  to  like  him,  and  even  to 
prefer  his  company  "  in  the  season  of 
the  year,"  to  that  of  other  more  bril- 
liant visitors.  So  true  is  it  both  with 
months  and  men,  that  it  requires  only 
to  know  the  most  unpleasant  of 
them,  and  to  see  them  during  a  fa- 
vourable phasis,  in  order  to  regard 
them  with  that  Christian  compla- 
cency which  a  good  heart  sheds  over 
all  its  habits.  Tis  unlucky  for  No- 
vember— poor  fellow — that  he  fol- 
lows October.  October  is  a  month 
so  much  admired  by  the  world,  that 
we  often  wonder  he  has  not  been 
spoiled.  "  What  a  glorious  October !" 
"  Why,  you  will  surely  not  leave  us 
till  October  comes  !"  "  October  is 
the  month  of  all  months — and  till 
you  see  him,  you  have  not  seen  the 
Lakes."  We  acknowledge  his  claims. 
He  is  often  truly  delightful.  But  like 
other  brilliant  persons,  he  is  not  only 
privileged  to  be  at  times  extremely 
dull,  but  his  intensest  stupidity  is 
panegyrized  as  wit  of  the  first  water 
— while  his  not  unfrequent  rudeness, 
of  which  many  a  common  month 
would  be  ashamed,  passes  for  the 
ease  of  high-birth,  or  the  eccentricity 
of  genius.  A  very  different  feeling 
indeed  exists  towards  unfortunate 
November.  The  moment  he  shews 
his  face,  all  other  faces  are  glum. 
We  defy  month  or  man,  under  such 
a  trial,  to  make  himself  even  tolerably 
agreeable.  He  feels  that  he  is  no 
favourite,  and  that  a  mostsinistermis- 
Interpretation  will  be  put  on  all  his 
motion's,  manners,  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds.  A  man  or  a  month  so  cir- 
cumstanced is  much  to  be  pitied. 
Think,  look,  speak,  act  as  he  will — 
yea,  even  more  like  an  angel  than  a 
man  or  a  month — every  eyebrow 
atvhr-«pverynostrildistends— every 
lip  curls  towards  him  in  contempt, 
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while  Mow  over  the  ice  that  enchains 
all  hi-  feelinir-  and  faculties  toftVy- 
chill  whisperings  of"  who  w  that  <H»- 
agreeable  fellow  Y'  In  such  a.  fro/en 
atmosphere  would  not  eloquence  Id- 
congealed  on  tlie  lips  of  ;in  I  lyisen, 
and  poetry  prosified  on  those  of  an 
Apollo ! 

Give  then,  we  «ay,th«  devil  his  due, 
and  November  is  company  for  imy 
Christian.  Believe  us,  that  the  celes- 
tial phenomena  are  now  often  ex- 
ceedingly and  singularly  beautiful. 

See  fa  great  City  in  a  mist !  All  is 
not  shrouded— at  intervalsBomefhing 
huge  is  beheld  in  the  sky— what  we 
know  not, tower,  temple,  spire,  dome, 
or  a  pile  of  nameless  structures — one 
after  the  other  fading  away,  or  sink- 
ing and  settling  down  into  the.  trlooin 
that  grows  deeper  and  deeper  like  a 
night.  The  stream  of  life  seems  al- 
most hushed  in  the  blind  blank — yet 
you  hear,  ever  and  anon,  now  here, 
now  there,  the  slow  sound  of  l"n  i 
moving  to  their  own  dull  echoes,  and 
lo !  the  Sun 


"  Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams," 

like  some  great  ghost.  Ay,  he 
looks  !  does  he  not  ?  straight  on  your 
face,  as  if  you  two  were  the  only 
beings  there — and  were  held  looking 
at  each  other  in  some  strange  com- 
munion. Surely  you  must  sometime- 
have  felt  that  emotion, when  the  Lu- 
minary seemed  no  longer  luminous, 
but  a  dull-red  brazen  orb,  sick  unto 
the  death— obscure  the  Shedder  of 
Light,  and  the  Giver  of  Life  lifeless ! 
The  Sea  has  sent  a  tide-borne  wind 
to  the  City,  and  you  almost  start  in 
wonder  to  behold  all  the  heavens 
clear  of  clouds,  (how  beautiful  was 
theclearing!)  and  bending inamiLrhty 
blue  bow,  that  brightly  over-arches 
all  the  brightened  habitations  of  men ! 
The  spires  shoot  up  into  the  sky, — 
the  domes  tranquilly  rest  there, — 
all  the  roofs  glitter  as  with  diamonds, 
all  the  white  walls  are  lustrous, 
save  where,  here  and  there,  some 
loftier  range  of  buildings  hangs  its 
stead  fast  shadow  o'er  square  or  street, 
magnifying  the  city,  by  means  of  ge- 
parate  multitudes  of  structures,  each 
town-like  in  itself,  and  the  whole 
gathered  together  by  the  outward 
eye,  ami  the  inward  imagination, 
worthy  indeed  of  the  iifline  ofiitfe* 
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olis,  and  glorifying  the  nation's 
grandeur. 

"  Wu  bid  the  spirit  of  our  country  hail !" 

This  is  such  a  day.  Let  us  sit 
down— we  t\vo  together — for  three 
is  bad  company— onthisbench  below 
the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon.  It  is 
the  tirst  fine  frost — and  the  air  is  now 
so  rarined,  that  you  can  see  not  indis- 
tinctly the  figure  of  a  man  on  Arthur's 
Seat.  Not  a  flake — or  as  we  say 
in  our  Doric — not  a  pile  of  snow — 
and  the  Calton,  though  a  city  hill — 
•.is  as  green  as  the  Carter  towering 
over  the  Border-forest.  Not  many 
years  ago,  no  stone  edifice  was  on  his 
unviolated  verdure — he  was  a  true 
rural  Mount,  where  the  lassies  bleach- 
ed their  claes,  in  a  pure  atmosphere 
aloof  from  the  city  smoke  almost  as 
the  sides  and  summit  of  Arthur's 
Seat.  Flocks  of  sheep  might  have 
grazed  here,  had  there  been  enclo- 
sures, and  many  milch  cows.  But  in 
their  absence,  a  pastoral  character 
was  given  to  the  Hill,  by  its  green 
silence,  here  and  there  broken  by 
the  songs  and  laughter  of  these  linen- 
bleaching  lassies,  and  by  the  arm-in- 
arm strolling  of  lovers  in  the  morn- 
ing light  or  the  evening  shade.  Here 
married  people  used  to  walk  with 
their  children,  thinking  and  feeling 
themselves  to  be  in  the  country ;  and 
here  elderly  gentlemen,  like  our- 
selves, with  gold-headed  canes,  or 
simple  crutches,  mused  and  medita- 
!  ted  on  the  on-goings  of  the  noisy 
1  4ower  world.  Such  a  Hill,  so  close  to 
I. a  great  City,  yet  undisturbed  by  it, 
Mind  embued  at  all  times  with  a  feel- 
ring  of  sweeter  peace,  because  of  the 

-  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  din 
i  and  stir,  of  which  its  green  recess 
fc-high  up  in  the  blue  air  never  par- 
Mook,  seems  now,  in  the  mingled 
-dream  of  imagination  and  memory, 
—to,  have  been  indeed  a  superurban 
^-Paradise!  But  a  city  cannot,  ought 

not  to  be,  controlled  in  its  growth ; 
<.the  natural  beauty  of  this  Hill  has 
(•  -had  its  day;  now  it  is  broken  all 
,  round  with  wide  walks,  along  which 

-  >you  might  drive  chariots  a-breast; 
i'  broad  flights  of  stone-stairs  lead  up 
•^ along  the  ouce  elastic  brae-turf;  and 
l>ite  bosom  is  laden  with  towers  and 
,i. temples,    monuments    and    mauso- 
leums. Along  one  side,  where  hanging 
gardens  might  have  been,  magnificent 
as  those  of  the  old  Babylon,  stretches 
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the  macadamized  Royal  oa  to 
London,  flanked  by  one  receptacle 
for  the  quiet  dead,  and  by  another 
for  the  unquiet  living — a  churchyard, 
and  a  prison  dying  away  in  a  bride- 
well. But,  making  amends  for  such 
hideous  deformities,  with  front  nobly 
looking  to  the  cliffs,  over  a  dell  of 
dwellings  seen  dimly  through  the 
smoke-mist  ever  there,  stands,  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  an  Edifice  that  might 
have  pleased  the  eye  of  Pericles.  Alas ! 
immediately  below  one  that  would 
have  turned  the  brain  of  Palladio. 
Modern  Athens  indeed !  Few  are  the 
Grecians  amongthy  architects;  those 
who  are  not  Goths  are  Picts — and  the 
King  himself  of  the  Painted  People, 
designed  Nelson's  Monument. 

But  who  can  be  querulous  on  such  a 
day?  Weigh  all  its  defects,  designed 
and  undesigned, and  is  notEdinburgh 
yet  a  noble  city  ?  Arthur's  Seat !  how 
like  a  lion !  The  magnificent  range  of 
Salisbury  Craigs,  on  which  a  battery 
might  be  built, toblow  the  whole  inha- 
bitation to  atoms  !  Our  friend  here, 
the  Calton,  with  his  mural  crown ! 
Our  Castle  on  his  Cliff !  Gloriously 
hung  round  with  national  histories 
along  all  his  battlements !  Do  they  not 
embosom  "mine  own  romantic  town" 
in  a  style  of  grandeur  worthy,  if  such 
it  be,  of  a  "  City  of  Palaces  ?"  Call 
all  tilings  by  their  right  names,  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  Palaces  they 
are  not — nor  are  they  built  of  marble ; 
but  they  are  stately  houses,  framed 
of  stone  from  Craig-Leith  quarry, 
almost  as  pale  as  the  Parian ;  and 
when  the  winter  sun  looks  fitfully 
through  the  storm,  or  as  now,  serene- 
ly through  the  calm,  richer  than  Pa- 
rian in  the  tempestuous  or  the  peace- 
ful light.  Never  beheld  we  the  city 
wearing  such  a  majestic  metropolitan 
aspect. 

"  Aye,  proudly  fling  thy  white  arms  to 
the  sea, 

Queen  of  the  unconquer'd  North  J^Tga 

*. 

How  near  the  Frith !  Gloriously 
does  it  supply  the  want  of  a  river. 
It  26-  a  river,  though  seeming,  and 
sweeping  into,  the  sea ;  but  a  riyer 
that  man  may  never  bridge;  and 
though  still  now  as  the  sky,  we  wish 
you  saw  it  in  its  magnificent  mad- 
ness, when  brought  ou  the  roarings 
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of  the  storm ful  tide, 
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Breaks  the  long  wave  that  at  the  Pole 
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t-cilies     alone    aro     Queens. 

All  inland  are  but  Tributaries.  Knrtli'- 
einpiry  belongs  to  the  Power  that  sees 
it-  -hadow  iii  the  sea.  Two  separate 
( 'ities,  not  twins — but  one  of  ancient, 
and  one  of  modern  birth—how  harmo- 
niously in  spite  of  form  and  features 
characteristically  different,  do  they 
coalesce  into  one  Capital!  This  mi- 
r;i(  le,  inetliinks,  is  wrought  by  the 
Spirit  of  Nature  on  the  World  of  Art. 
Her  great  features  subdue  almost 
into  similarity  a  Whole  constructed 
of  Mich  various  elements,  for  it  is  all 
felt  to  be  kindred  with  those  guar- 
dian cliffs.  Those  eternal  heights 
hold  the  Double  City  together  in  an 
amity  that  breathes  over  both  the 
same  national  look — the  impression 
of  the  satne  national  soul.  In  the 
olden  time,  she  gathered  herself 
almost  under  the  very  wing  of  the 
Castle,  for  in  her  heroic  heart  she 
over  heard,  unalarmed  but  watchful, 
the.  alarums  of  war,  and  that  cliff, 
under  heaven,  was  on  earth  the  rock 
of  her  salvation.  But  now  the  foun- 
dation of  that  rock,  whence  yet  the 
tranquil  burgher  hears  the  morning 
and  the  eveningbugle,is  beautifiedby 
gardens  that  love  its  pensive  shadow, 
for  that  it  tames  the  light  to  flowers 
by  rude  feet  untrodden,  and  yielding 
garlands  for  the  brows  of  perpetual 
peace.  Thence  elegance  and  grace 
arose ;  and  though 

"  The  ancient  spirit  be  not  dead, 

Old  times,  iiu'tliinks.arc  breathing  there," 

as  now  chime  the  merry  music  bells 
from  St  Giles's  Dome, 
"  In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent" 
over  that  wilderness  of  antique  struc- 
tures picturesquely  huddled  along 
the  blue  line  of  sky — as  Wilkie  once 
finely  said,  like  the  spine  of  some 
enormous  animal — yet  all  along  this 
side  of  that  unrivered  and  mound- 
divided  dell,  now  shines  a  new  world 
of  radiant  dwellings,  declaring  by 
their  regular  but  not  monotonous 
magnificence,  that  the  same  people, 
whose  "  port'ervid  genius"  preserved 
them  by  war  unhumbled  among  the 
nations  in  days  of  darkness,  have  now 
drawn  a  strength  as  invincible,  from 
the  beautiful  arts  which  have  been 
cultivated  by  peace  in  the  days  oflight. 
And  is  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitation 
there  worthy  of  the  place  inhabited  ? 
A  'We  are  a  Scotchman.  And  the  great 
"  ^English  Moralist  has  asked,  where 
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may  a  Scotchman  be  found  who 
loves  not  the  honour  or  the  jrlory  of 
his  country  better  than  truth  '<  We 
are  that  Scotchman — though  for  our 
country  would  we  die.  Yet  dearer 
too  than  life  is  to  us  the  honour — 
if  not  the  glory  of  our  country — and 
had  we  a  thousand  lives,  proudly 
would  we  lay  them  all  down  in  the 
dust  rather  than  give — or  see  given 
— one  single  stain 

"  Unto  the  silver  cross,  to  Scotland  dear," 

on  which  as  yet  no  stain  appears  save 
those  glorious  weather-stains,  that 
have  fallen  on  its  folds  from  the 
clouds  of  war  and  the  storms  of  bat- 
tle. Sufficient  praise  to  the  spirit  of 
our  land,  that  she  knows  how  to  love, 
admire,  and  rival — not  in  vain — the 
spirit  of  high-hearted  and  heroic  Eng- 
land. Long  as  we  and  that  other 
noble  Isle, 

"  Set  as  an  emerald  in  the  casing  sea," 
in  triple  union  breathe  as  one, 

"  Then  come  against  as  the  whole  world 

in  arms, 
And  we  will  meet  them  !" 

What  is  a  people  without  pride !  But 
let  them  know  that  its  root  rests  on 
noble  pillars ;  and  in  the  whole 
range  of  strength  and  stateHuesn, 
what  pillars  are  there  stronger  and 
statelier  than  those  glorious  two- 
Genius  and  Liberty  ?  Here  valour 
has  fought — here  philosophy  has 
meditated — here  poetry  has  sung. 
Are  not  our  living  yet  as  brave 
as  our  dead  ?  All  wisdom  has  not 
perished  with  the  sages  to  whom  we 
have  built  or  are  building  monu- 
mental tombs.  The  muses  yet  love 
to  breathe  the  pure  mountain-air  of 
Caledon.  And  have  we  not  amongst 
us  one  myriad-minded  man,  whose 
name,  without  offence  to  that  high 
priest  of  nature,  or  his  devoutest 
worshippers,  may  flow  from  our 
lips,  even  when  they  utter  that  of 


Besides  all  that,  did  not  his  most 
gracious  Majesty,  the  late  King,  de- 
clare, that  we  were  "  A  nation  of 
gentlemen  ?" 

Edinburgh,  during  the  dead  of 
Summer,  is  a  far  more  solitary  place 
than  (ilenetive,  Gleuevis,  or  Glen- 
co.  There  is  not,  however,  so 
much  danger  of  being  lost  in  it,  as 
in  the  moor  of  llannoch — for  streets 
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and  .squares,  though  then  utterly  te- 
nautless,  are  useful  as  landmarks  to 
tke  pilgrim  passing  through   what 
seems  to  be 
"  A  still  forsaken  City  of  the  Dead !" 

But,  like  a  frost-bound  river,  sud- 
denly dissolved  by  a  strong  thaw, 
and  coming  down  in  spate  from  the 
mountains  to  the  low  lands,  about 
the  beginning  of  November,  Life  an- 
nually re-overflows  our  metropo- 
lis, with  a  noise  like  "  the  rushing 
of  many  chariots."  The  streets,  that 
for  months  had  been  like  the  stony 
channels  of  dried-up  streams — only 
not  quite  so  Avell  paved — are  again 
all  a-murmur,  and  people  addicted 
to  the  study  of  political  economy, 
begin  to  hold 

"  Each  strange  tale  devoutly  true" 

in  the  Malthusian  Ijieory  of  popula- 
tion. What  swarms  keep  hovering 
round  the  great  Northern  Hive  !  Add 
eke  after  eke  to  the  skep,  and  still 
seems  it  too  small  to  contain  all  the 
insects.  Edinburgh  is  almost  as  large 
as  London.  Nay,  don't  stare.  We 
never  speak  positively,  you  may  have 
noticed,  but  always  comparatively ; 
and  as  England  is  somewhere  about 
six  times  more  populous  than  Scot- 
tand,  you  may,  by  brushing  up  your 
arithmetic,  and  applying  to  our  intel- 
ligent friend  Mr  Clelaiid's  census,  ta- 
ken a  good  many  years  ago,  and  then 
allowing  for  the  vast  influx  since, 
discover  that  we  are  not  so  far  wrong 
ia  our  apparent  paradox. 

Were  November  in  himself  a  far 
more  wearifu'  month  than  he  is,  Edin- 
burgh would  nevertheless  be  glad- 
some, in  the  midst  of  all  his  gloom, 
even  as  a  wood  in  May,  with  the  Ga- 
thering of  the  Clans.  The  country 
flows  into  the  town — all  its  life  seem* 
to  do  so — and  to  leave  nothing  be- 
hind but  the  bare  trees  and  hedges. 
Equipages  again  go  glittering  along 
all  the  streets  and  squares,  circuses 
and  crescents — and  one  might  think 
that  the  entire  "  nation  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen" — for  the  King  meant  to 
include  the  sex  in  his  compliment—' 
were  moving  through  their  metropo- 
lis. Amusement  and  business  walk 
hand  in  hand — you  hardly  know, 
from  their  cheerful  countenances, 
which  is  which — for  the  Scotch, 
though  a  high-cheeked,  are  not  an  ill- 
favoured  folk  in  their  features,  and 
though  their  mouths  are  somewhat 


of  the  widest,  their  teeth  are  white 
as  well  as  sharp,  and  on.  the  opening 
of  their  ruddy  lips,  their  ivory-cases 
are  still  farther  brightened  by  hearty 
smiles.  'Twould  be  false  to  say  that 
their  figures  are  distinguished  by  an. 
air  of  fashion,  for  we  have  no  court, 
and  our  nobles  are  almost  all  absen- 
tees. But  though,  in  one  sense,  the 
men  are  ugly  customers,  as  Cock- 
neys will  find, 

"  Who  chance  to  tread  upon  their  free- 
born  toe," 

yet,  literally,  they  are  a  comely  crew, 
and  if  formed  into  battalions  in 
marching  order,  would  make  the 
National  Guard  in  Paris,  who  now 
protect  the  infant  liberties  of  France, 
and  with  that  antique  republican  La 
Fayette  at  their  head,  from  all  scaith 
and  scorn  save  the  monarchy,  as 
represented  by  a  cipher-king  on  a 
phantom-throne,  look  like 

"  that  small  infantry 
Warr'd  on  by  cranes  ;" 

for  the  Six-Feet  Club  might,if  thinned 
by  cholera  morbus,  recruit  itself  up 
to  the  Old  Hundred,  from  one  sec- 
tion of  every  street,  and  in  these,  as 
well  as  in  those  days,  are  there  Grants 
and  Giants.  Our  females  have  figures 
that  can  thaw  any  frost,  and  'tis  uni- 
versally allowed  that  they  walk  well, 
though  their  style  of  pedestrianism 
does  not  so  readily  recall  to  the  ima- 
gination Virgil's  picture  of  Camillafly- 
ing  along  the  heads  of  corn  without 
touching  their  ears,  as  the  images  of 
paviours  with  post-looking  mallets 
driving  down  dislodged  stones  into 
the  streets.  Intermingling  with  the 
lighter  and  more  elastic  footsteps  of 
your  Southron  dames,  the  ou-goings 
of  our  native  virgins  produce  a  plea- 
sant variety  of  motion  in  the  fore- 
noon melee  that  along  the  Street  of 
Princes  now  goes  nodding  in  the 
sun-glint. 

"  Amid  the  general  dance  of  miustrelsy" 
who  could  wear  a  long  face,  un- 
less it  were  in  sympathy  with  his 
length  of  ears  ?  A  din  of  multitudi- 
nous joy  hums  in  the  air,  you  cannot 
see  the  city  for  the  houses,  its  inha- 
bitants for  the  people ;  and,  as  for 
finding  any  one  particular  acquaint- 
ance in  the  crowd,  why,  to  use  an. 
elegant  simile,  you  might  as  well  go 
search  for  a  needle  in  a  stack  of 
straw. 
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But  hark  f  a  hollow  sound,  di, 
ibufc  aa  yet  referred  to  no  distinct 
place— then  a  faint  mixture  of  a 
clear  chime  that  is  almost  music — 
now  a  tune, "  that  warbles  melody" — 
and,  at  last,  rousing  the  massy  multi- 
tude to  enthusiasm,  a  military  march, 
swelling  various,  profound,  and  high, 
with  drum, trombone,  serpent,  trump, 
clarionet,  fife,  flute,  and  cymbal, 
bringing  slowly  on  (is  it  the  mea- 
sured tramp  of  the  feet  of  men,  or 
the  confused  trampling  of  horses?) 
banners  floating  over  the  procession, 
above  the  glitter  of  steel,  and  the 
golden  glow  of  helmets  ?  'Tis  a  regi- 
ment ot  cavalry — hurra  !  the  Carbi- 
neers !  Lo !  the  advanced  guard. 

"  There  England  sends  her  men,  of  men 
the  chief," 

still,  staid,  bold,  bronzed  faces,  with 
keen  eyes,  looking  straightforward 
from  between  sabres ;  while  beneath 
the  equable  but  haughty  motion  of 
their  steeds,  almost  disciplined  as 
their  riders,  with  long  black  horse 
hair  flowing  in  martial  majesty,  nod 
theirhigh Roman  casques.  The  sweet 
storm  of  music  has  been  passing  by 
while  we  were  gazing,  and  is  now 
somewhat  deadened  by  the  retiring 
distance,  and  by  that  mass  of  build- 
ings, (how  the  windows  are  alive,  and 
agaze  with  faces !)  while  troop  after 
troop  comes  on,  still  moving,  it  is  felt 
by  all,  to  the  motion  of  the  warlike 
tune,  though  now  across  the  Water- 
loo Bridge  sounding  like  an  echo, 
till  the  glorious  war-pageant  is  all 
gone  by,  and  the  dull  day  is  dead- 
ened down  again  into  the  stillness 
and  silence  of  an  ignoble  peace. 

Such  a  spectacle  does  not  belong, 
to  be  sure,  peculiarly  to  November ; 
but  'twas  in  November  that  last  we 
saw  it,  and,  at  the  sight, 

"  Shoulder'd  our  crutcli,  and  shew'd  how 
fields  are  won  !" 

Much  more  characteristic  of  No- 
vember is  this  mean  and  miserable 
day  that,  while  we  are  now  Rhapso- 
dizing on  Winter,  is  drizzling  all 
Edinburgh  with  the  worst  of  all 
imaginable  Scottish  mists — an  East- 
erly Harr.  We  know  that  they  infest 
all  tin-  year,  but  they  shew  their 
poor  spite  in  its  bleakest  bitterness 
in  March  and  iu  November.  Earth 
uud  heave.li  are  not  only  not  worth 
jokwig  At  in  an  Easterly  Han,  but 
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the  Visible  is  absolute-  wretched- 
ness, and  people  wonder  why  they 
were  born.  The  visitation  brgiuH 
with  a  sort  of  characterless  hnz*, 
waxing  more  and  more  wetly  ol>- 
scure,  till  you  know  not  whether  it 
be  rain,  snow,  or  sleet,  that  drenches 
your  clothes  in  dampincs.s,  till  you 
feel  it  in  your  skin,  then  in  your 
flesh,  then  in  your  bones,  then  in 
your  marrow,  and  then  in  your  mind. 
Your  blinking  eyes  have  it  too — and 
so,  shut  it  as  you  will,  has  your  mo- 
ping mouth.  Yet  the  streets,  though 
looking  blue,  are  not  puddled,  and 
the  dead  cat  lies  dry  in  the  gutter. 
There  is  no  eavesdropping —- ao 
gushing  of  water-spouts.  To  say  it 
rained  would  be  no  breach  of  vera- 
city, but  a  mere  mistateuaent  of  n 
melancholy  fact.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  weather  cannot  ruin,  but  keeps 
spi t ,'spi t ,  spitting,  in  a  style  sufficient 
to  irritate  Socrates — or  even  Moses 
himself;  and  yet  true,  veritable,  sin- 
cere, genuine,  and  authentic  Rain 
could  not — or  if  he  could  would  not 
—so  thoroughly  soak  you  and  your 
whole  wardrobe,  were  you  to  allow 
him  a  day  to  do  it,  as  that  shabby 
imitation  of  a  tenth-rate  shower,  in 
about  the  time  of  a  usual-sized  ser- 
mon. So  much  cold  and  so  much 
wet,  with  so  little  to  shew  for  it,  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  atmosphere,  which 
it  will  take  weeks  of  the  sunniest 
which  the  weather  can  afford  to 
wipe  off.  But  the  stores  of  sunni- 
ness,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Win- 
ter in  this  northern  latitude  to  accu- 
mulate, cannot  be  immense,  and, 
therefore,  we  verily  believe  that  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
it  ever  can  make  amends  for  the 
hideous  horrors  of  tins  Easterly  Harr. 
O  the  Cut-throat ! 

Is  it  on  such  days  that  suicides 
rush  to  judgment  ?  That  sinis  mys- 
terious as  insanity — their  graves  are 
unintelligible  as  the  cells  in  Bedlam. 
Oh !  the  brain  and  the  heart  of  man  ! 
Therein  is  the  only  Hell.  Small 
these  regions  in  space,  and  of  nar- 
row room — but  haunted,  may  they 
be,  with  all  the  Fiends  and  all  the 
Furies.  A  few  nerves  transmit  to 
the  soul  despair  or  bliss.  At  the 
touch  of  something-,  whence  and 
wherefore  sent,  who  can  sxf'~- some- 
thing that  serenes  or  troubles, 
soothes  or  jarB— she  soars  up  into 
life  and  light,  just  ae  you  may  have 
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seen  a  dove  suddenly  cleave  the  sun- 
shine— or  down  she  dives  into  death 
and  darkness,  like  a  shot  eagle  tum- 
bling into  the  sea ! 

Materialism  !  Immaterialism  !  Oh ! 
why  should  mortals,  whom  con- 
science tells  that  they  are  immortals, 
bewildered  and  bewildering  ponder 
upon  the  dust !  Do  your  duty  to 
God  and  man,  and  fear  not,  that 
when  that  dust  dies,  the  spirit  that 
breathed  by  it  will  live  for  ever. 
Feels  not  that  spirit  its  immortality 
in  each  sacred  thought  ?  When  did 
ever  religious  soul  fear  annihilation  ? 
Or  shudder  to  think  that,  having 
once  known,  it  could  ever  forget 
God  ':  Such  forgetfulness  is  in  the 
idea  of  eternal  death.  Therefore  is 
eternal  death  impossible  to  us  who 
can  hold  communion  with  our  Maker. 
Our  knowledge  of  Him — dim  and  re- 
mote though  it  be — is  a  God-given 
pledge  that  he  will  redeem  us  from 
the  doom  of  the  grave. 

Let  us,  then,  and  all  our  friends, 
believe,  with  Coleridge,  in  his  beau- 
tiful poem  of  the  "  Nightingale,"  that 

"  In  Nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy," 

not  even  November.  The  disease 
of  the  body  may  cause  disease  in 
the  soul ;  yet  not  the  less  trust  we 
in  the  mercy  of  the  merciful, — not 
the  less  strive  we  to  keep  feeding 
and  trimming  that  spiritual  lamp 
which  is  within  us,  even  when  it 
flickers  feebly  in  the  dampy  gloom, 
like  an  earthly  lamp  left  in  a  vaulted 
sepulchre,  about  to  die  among  the 
dead.  Heaven  seems  to  have  placed 
a  power  in  our  will  as  mighty  as  it  is 
mysterious.  Call  it  not  Liberty,  lest 
you  should  wax  proud ;  call  it  not 
Necessity,  lest  you  should  despair. 
But  turn  from  the  oracles  of  man 
— still  dim,  even  in  their  clearest 
responses — to  the  Oracles  of  God, 
which,  are  never  dark ;  or,  if  so,  but 

"  Dark  with  excessive  bright," 

to  eyes  not  constantly  accustomed  to 
sustain  the  celestial  splendour.  Bury 
all  your  books — when  you  feel  the 
night  of  scepticism  gathering  around 
you — bury  them  all,  powerful  though 
you  may  have  deemed  their  spells  to 
illuminate  the  unfathomable — open 
your  Bible,  and  all  the  spiritual 
world  will  be  as  bright  as  day. 

The  disease  of  the  body  may  cause 
disease  to  the  soul !  Aye,  madness. 


Some  rapture  in  the  soul  mak'eS;the 
brain  numb,  and  thence  sudden  or 
lingering  death; — some  rapture  in 
the  brain  makes  the  soul  insane,  and 
thence  life  worse  than  death,  and 
haunted  by  horrors  beyond  what  is 
dreamt  of  the  grave,  and  all  its  cor- 
ruption. Perhaps  the  line  fullest  of 
meaning  that  ever  was  written,  is 

"  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano." 

When  nature  feels  the  flow  of  its 
vital  blood  pure  and  unimpeded,  what 
unutterable  gladness  bathes  the  spirit 
in  that  one  feeling  of — health !  Then 
the  mere  consciousness  of  existence 
is  like  that  emotion  which  Milton 
speaks  of  as  breathed  from  the  bowers 
of  Paradise — 

"  Vernal  delight  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair  !" 

It  does  more — for  despair  itself  can- 
not prevail  against  it.  What  a  dawn 
of  bliss  rises  upon  the  soul  with  the 
dawn  of  light,  when  the  soul  is  health- 
ful as  the  sun !  Then 
'  It  feels  that  it  is  greater  than  it  knows." 

God  created  the  earth  and  the  air 
beautiful  through  the  senses ;  and  at 
the  uplifting  ot  a  little  lid,  a  whole 
flood  of  imagery  is  let  in  upon  the 
spirit,  all  of  which  becomes  part  of 
its  very  self,  as  if  the  enjoying  and 
the  enjoyed  were  one.  Health  flies 
away  like  an  angel,  and  her  absence 
disenchants  the  earth.  What  shadows 
then  pass  over  the  ethereal  surface 
of  the  spirit,  from  the  breath  of  disor- 
dered matter ! — from  the  first  scarce- 
ly-felt breath  of  despondency,  to  the 
last  scowling  blackness  of  despair! 
Often  men  know  not  what  power 
placed  the  fatal  fetters  upon  them — 
they  see  even  that  a  link  maybe  open, 
and  that  one  effort  might  fling  oft  the 
bondage ;  but  their  souls  are  in 
slavery,  and  will  not  be  free.  Till 
something  like  a  fresh  wind,  or  a  sud- 
den sunbeam,  comes  across  them, 
and  in  a  moment  their  whole  exis- 
tence is  changed,  and  they  see  the 
very  vanishing  of  their  most  dismal 
and  desperate  dream. 

"  Somewhat  too  much  of  this" — 
so  let  us  strike  the  chords  to  a  mer- 
rier measure — to  a  "  livelier  Jilt" — 
a«  suits  the  variable  spirit  of  our 
Winter  Rhapsody.  Be  it  observed, 
then,  that  the  sole  certain  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  blue  devils  is  to  drown 
them  in  a  shower-bath.  You  would 


we  are  subject  to 
Yet  we  lire  some- 
1  \  i TV  slave.  \\  lien  driven 
ir  lash,  every  occupation, 
wiien  free  we  resort  to  as  pas- 
time, becomes  taskwork;  nor  will 
i  he-"  dogged  masters  suffer  us  to 
purchase  ('mancipation  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  toil  of  our  groaning 
genius.  But  whenever  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  and  we  almost 
wish  to  die,  so  that  we  might  escape 
the  galling  pressure  of  our  chains, 
\ve  sport  buff,  and  into  the  shower- 
bath.  Yet  such  is  the  weakness  of 
poor  human  nature,  that,  like  a  cri- 
minal on  the  'scaffold,  shifting  the 
signal  kerchief  from  hand  to  nand, 
much  to  the  irritation  of  his  excel- 
lency the  hangman— one  of  the  most 
impatient  of  men — and  more  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  crowd,  the  most 
patient  of  men  and  women — we 
often  stand  shut  up  in  that  sentry- 
looking  canvass  box,  dexterously, 
and  sinistrously  fingering  the  string, 
perhaps  for  five  shrinking,  and  shud- 
dering, and  grucinf/  minutes,  ere  we 
can  summon  up  desperation  to  pull 
down  upon  ourselves  the  rushing 
waterfall !  Soon  as  the  agony  is  over, 
we  bounce  out  the  colour  of  beet- 
root, and  survey  ourselves  in  a  five- 
toot  mirror,  with  an  amazement  that, 
OB  each  successive  exhibition,  is  still 
as  fresh  as  when  we  first  experienced 
it, 

'   In  life's  morning  march,   when   our 
spirits  were  young." 

By  and  by,  we  assume  the  similitude 
of  an  immense  boiled  lobster,  that 
has  leapt  out  of  the  pan — and  then 
seeming  for  a  while  to  be  an  em- 
blematical, or  symbolical  represen- 
tation of  the  setting  Sun,  we  sober 
down  into  a  faint  pink,  like  that  of 
the  Mom,  and  finally  subside  into 
our  own  permanent  flesh-light,  which, 
as  we  turn  our  back  upon  ourselves, 
after  the  fashion  of  some  of  his  ma- 
sty's  ministers,  for  example  Sir 
>bert  Peel,  reminds  us  of  that  line 
Cowper,  descriptive  of  the  Novem- 
ber Moon, 

-ur^F^eudeat   '«*»»    but   of  an   ampler 

round:" 

Like  that  of  the  eagle,  our  youth 
is  renewed — we  feel  -trmi_r  a-  the 
hor-<«  m  Homer — a  divine  alow  per- 
meates our  being,  «s  if  it  were  the 
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-iihdtied  spiritual  essence  of  caloric* 

An  intense  I'eeliui:  of  self — ootsetik 
love,  mind  ye,  and  the  farthest  state 
imaginable  in  this  wide  world  from 
-elti-lmesa — elevates  us  far  up  above 
the  clouds,  into  tlie  loftiest  regions 
of  the  sunny  blue,  and  we  seem  to 
breathe  an  atmosphere,  of  which 
every  glorious  enlp  i-  inspiration. 
Despondency  is  thrown  to  tin- 
Despair  appears  in  his  true  colours, 
a  more  grotesque  idiot  than  (iri- 
maldi,  and  we  treat  him  with  a  guf- 
faw. All  ante-bath  difficulties  seem 
now — what  they  really  are — facilities 
of  which  we  are  by  far  too  much 
elated  to  avail  ourselves;  dangers  that 
used  to  appear  appalling  are  felt  now 
to  be  such  shameful  securities  as 
have  been  satisfactory  to  Dr  Phill- 
potts  ;— obstacles,  like  mountains, 
lying  in  our  way  of  life  as  we  walk- 
ed towards  the  temple  of  Apollo  or 
Plutus,  we  smile  at  the  idea  of  sur- 
mounting, so  molehillish  do  they 
in/the,  and  we  kick  them  aside  like 
an  old  foot-stool.  Let  the  country 
ask  us  for  a  scheme  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt — there  she  nas  it;  do 
you  request  us  to  have  the  kindness 
to  leap  over  the  moon? — there  we 
go ;  Mr  Blackwood  has  but  to  say 
the  word,  and  lo!  a  ready-made  Lead- 
ing Article  is  in  his  hand,  a  Rhapsody 
on  Winter,  promotive  of  the  sale  of 
countless  numbers  of  u  my  Maga- 
zine," and  of  the  happiness  of  count- 
less numbers  of  mankind.  We  feel 
— and  the  feeling  proves  the  fact — 
as  bold  as  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun—- 
as brave  as  David  the  son  of  Jesse—- 
as wise  as  Solomon  the  son  of  David 
— and  as  proud  as  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  son  of  Nebopolazzar.  We  sun  ey 
our  image  in  the  mirror — and  think 
of  Adam.  We  put  ourselves  into  the 
posture  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo, 
"  Then  viewthe  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light, 
The  Sun  in  human  arms  array'd,  and 

brow, 

All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight. 
The  shaft  hath  just  l»eeii  shot — the  arrow 

bright 

With  an  immortal  vengeance  ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril,  beautiful  disdain,  and  N*$M| 
And  majesty,  tl;v*h  their  full  lighinin_-  \<\ . 
Developing  in  that  onegi.mn-  the  Deity.'' 
Up  four  flight  of  stairs  we  fly — for 
the  bath  is  in  the  double-sunk  story 
— ten  steps  at  a  bound — and  in  five 
minutes  nave  devoured  one  quar- 
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tern  loaf,  six  eggs,  and  a  rizzar,  wash- 
ing all  over  with  a  punch-bowl  of 
congo  and  a  tea-bowl  of  cogniac, 

,,  -r,  ,         ,  c     . 

"  jbuormous  breaktast, 
Wild  without  rule  or  art !  Where  nature 

plays 
Her  virgin  fancies  !" 

And  then  leaning  back  on  pur  easy- 
chair,  we  perform  an  exploit  beyond 
the  reach  of  Euclid — why,  WE  SQUARE 
THE  CIRCLE,  and  to  the  utter  demo- 
lition of  our  admirable  friend  Dr 
Brewster's  diatribe,  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly  Review,  on 
the  indifference  of  government  to 
men  of  science,  chuckle  over  our 
nobly-won  order  K.C.C.B.,  Knight 
Companion  of  the  Cold  Bath. 

Many  analogies  between  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year  and  the  seasons  of 
life,  being  natural,  have  been  a  fre- 
quent theme  of  poetry  in  all  coun- 
tries. Had  the  gods  made  us  poeti- 
cal, we  should  now  have  poured 
forth  a  few  exquisite  illustrations  of 
some  that  are  very  affecting  and 
impressive.  It  has,  however,  often 
been  felt  by  us,  that  not  a  few  of 
those  one  meets  with  in  the  lament- 
ations of  whey-faced  sentimentalists, 
are  false  or  fantastic,  and  do  equal 
violence  to  all  the  seasons,  both  of 
the  year  and  of  life.  These  gentry 
have  been  especially  silly  upon  the 
similitude  of  Old  Age  to  Winter. 
Winter,  in  external  nature,  is  not  the 
season  of  decay.  An  old  tree,  for 
example,  in  the  very  dead  of  winter, 
as  it  is  figuratively  called,  though 
bare  of  leaves,  is  full  of  life.  The  sap, 
indeed,  has  sunk  down  from  his  bole 
and  branches — down  into  his  toes  or 
roots.  But  there  it  is  ready,  in  due 
time,  to  reascend.  Not  so  with  an 
old  man — the  present  company  al- 
ways excepted — his  sap  is  not  sunk 
down  to  his  toes,  but  much  of  it  is 
gone  clean  out  of  the  system — there- 
fore, individual  natural  objects  in 
Winter  are  not  analogically  emble- 
matical of  people  stricken  in  years. 
Far  less  does  the  Winter  itself  of  the 
year,  considered  as  a  season,  resem- 
ble the  old  age  of  life  considered  as 
a  season.  To  what  peculiarities, 
pray,  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  aged  gentlemen  in  general,  do 
rain,  sleet,  hail,  frost,  ice,  snow, 
winds,  blasts,  storms,  hurricanes, 
and  occasional  thunder  and  light- 
ning, bear  analogy  ?  We  pause  for  a 
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reply.  Old  men's  heads,  it  is  true, 
are  frequently  white,  though  more 
frequently  bald,  and  their  blood  is  not 
so  hot  as  when  they  were  springalds. 
But  though  there  be  no  great  harm 
in  likening  a  sprinkling  of  white  hair 
on  mine  ancient's  temples  to  the 
appearance  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  flat  or  mountainous,  after  a 
slight  fall  of  snow,  —  and,  indeed, 
in  an  impassioned  state  of  mind,  we 
feel  a  moral  beauty  in  such  poetical 
expression  as  "  sorrow  shedding  on 
the  head  of  youth  its  untimely  snows," 

—  yet,  the  natural  propriety  of  such 
an  image,  so  far  from  justifying  the 
assertion  of  a  general  analogy  be- 
tween Winter  and  Old  Age,  proves 
that  the  analogies  between  them  are 
in  fact  very  few,  and  felt  to  be  ana- 
logies at  all,    only  when    touched 
upon  very  seldom,  and  very  slightly, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  very  vaguely, 

—  the  truth  being,  that  they  scarcely 
exist  at  all  in  reality,  but  have  an 
existence  given  to  them  by  the  power 
of   creative    passion,    which    often 
works  like  genius.  Shakspeare  knew 
this  well  —  as  he  knew  every  thing 
else,  —  and,  accordingly,  he  gives  us 
Seven  Stages  of  Life  —  not  Four  Sea* 
sons.     But  how  finely  does  he  some- 
times, by  the  mere  use  of  the  names 
of  the  Seasons  of  the  Year,  intensify 
to  our  imagination  the  state  of  the 
soul,  to  which  they  are  for  the  mo- 
ment felt  to  be  analogous  ! 

"  Now  is  the  Winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  Summer  by  the  isun  of 
York  !" 

That  will  do.  The  feeling  he  wished 
to  inspire,  is  inspired  ;  and  the  far- 
ther analogical  images  which  follow, 
add  nothing  to  our  feeling,  though 
they  shew  the  strength  and  depth  of 
his  into  whose  lips  they  are  put.  A 
bungler  would  have  bored  us  with 
ever  so  many  ramifications  of  the 
same  idea,  on  one  of  which,  in  our 
weariness,  we  would  have  wished  to 
see  him  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he 
was  dead. 

We  are  an  Old  Man,  and  though 
single  not  singular  ;  yet,  without  va- 
nity, we  think  ourselves  entitled  to 
say,  that  we  are  no  more  like  Win- 
ter, in  particular,  than  we  arc  like 
Spring,  Summer,  or  Autumn.  The 
truth  is,  that  we  are  much  less  like 
any  one  of  the  Seasons,  than  we  are 
like  the  whole  Set.  Is  not  Spring 
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..  aie  we.     TS  not   Lprin<: 
snappMi  '    So  are  we.   Is  not  Spring 
boisterous  '.    Soareue.  I>  not  Suriiii: 
beautiful  '•  So  are  we.  Is  not  Spring 
capricious?  So  are  we.  Is  not  Spring, 
at  times,  tliegladdest, gayest,  gentlest, 
mildest,  meekest,  modestest,  softest, 
sweetest,  and  sunniest  of  all  God's 
creatures  that  steal  along  the  face  of 
t  h  e  e  arth  ?   So  are  we.    So  much  for 
our  similitude— a  staring  and  stri- 
king one — to  Spring.    But  were  you 
to  stop  there,  what  an  inadequate 
idea  would  you  have  of  our  character ! 
For  only  ask  your  senses,  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  we  are  much  liker  Sum- 
mer. Is  not  Summer  often  infernally 
hot?     So  are  we.     Is  not  Summer 
sometimes  cool  as  its  own  cucum- 
bers ?    So  are  we.    Does  not  Sum- 
mer love  the  shade  'i    So  do  we.    Is 
not  Summer,  nevertheless,  somewhat 
"  too  much  i'  the  sun  ?"    So  are  we. 
Is  not  Summer  famous  for  its  thun- 
der and  lightning  ?    So  are  we.    Is 
not  Summer,  when  he  chooses,  still, 
silent,  and  serene  as  a  sleeping  se- 
raph? And  so  too— when  Christopher 
chooses — are  not  we  ?   Though,  with 
keen  remorse  we  confess   it,   that, 
when  suddenly  wakened,  we  are  too 
often  more  like  a  fury  or  a  fiend — and 
that  completes  the  likeness — for  all 
who  know  a  Scottish  Summer,  with 
one   voice   exclaim — "   So   is   he  I" 
But  our  portrait  is  but  half-drawn  ; 
you  know  but  a  moiety  of  our  charac- 
ter.   Is  Autumn  jovial  ?— ask  Thom- 
son— so  are  we.    Is  Autumn  melan- 
choly ? — ask  Alison  and  Gillespie — 
so  are  we.    Is  Autumn  bright  ? — ask 
the  woods  and  groves — so  are  we. 
Is  Autumn  rich — ask  the  whole  world 
— so  are  we.    Does  Autumn  rejoice 
in  the  yellow  grain  and  the  golden 
vintage,  that,  stored  up  in  his  great 
Magaxine  of   Nature,  are   lavishly 
thence  dispensed  to  all  that  hunger, 
and   quench   the  thirst  of  the  na- 
tions r— So  do  we.  After  that,  no  one 
can  be  so  pur-and-bat-blind  as  not 
MM-    that    North    is,  in   very   truth 
Autumn's  gracious  self,  rather  than 
his  Likeness,  or  Eidolon.    But — 
''  I.o,  Winter  comes  to  rule  th'  inverted 
y:ir  '" 

so  do  we. 

"   Sallrn    and   sad,    -\vith    all    his    rising 
\\~M\\ — 

¥,  and  cloud*,  aiH  ttorms!" 
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"  exult  tin-  Mini  to  suit-mil  tltofcglfci" 
And  heavenly  musing !'' 

So  do  we.  And  "  lest  aught  less  glipf, 
should  stain])  us  mortal,"  here  »  e 
conclude  the  comparison, dashed  «'|V 
in  few  lines,  by  the  hand  of  a  great 
master,  and  ask,  Is  not  North,  Win- 
ter ':  Thus,  reader  after  our  own 
heart!  thou  feelest  that  we  are  ima- 
ged aright  in  all  our  attributes  neither 
by  Spring, nor  Summer,  nor  Autumn, 
nor  Winter ;  but  that  the  character  of 
Christopher  is  shadowed  forth  and 
reflected  by  the  Entire  Year. 

Away  then  with  all  false  or  shal- 
low ideas  on  the  distinctions  of  sea- 
son, as  on  the  distinctions  of  rank  ! 
Each  condition  of  the  year,  and  each 
condition  of  life,  has  its  own  utility 
and  its  own  beauty ;  and  they  who 
do  not  know  that,  perpetually  feel 
it,  and  act  on  the  knowledge  and  the 
feeling,  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
sun  and  of  society. 

"  Now  nil  the  youth  of  Scotland  are  on 
fire  !" 

All  her  cities  and  towns  are  rejoicing 
in  the  welcome  Winter ;  and  mind,  in- 
vigorated by  holidays,  is  now  at  work, 
like  a  giant  refreshed,  in  all  profes- 
sions. The  busy  bar  growls,  grumphs, 
squeaks,  like  an  old  sow  with  a  litter 
of  pigs  pretending  to  be  quarrelling 
about  straws.  Enter  the  Outer  or 
the  Inner  House,  and  you  hear  elo- 
quence that  would  have  put  Cicero 
to  the  blush,  and  reduced  Demos- 
thenes to  his  original  stutter.  Lo ! 
the  wigs  of  the  Judges  seem  to  have 
been  growing  during  the  long  vaca- 
tion, and  to  have  expanded  into  an 
ampler  wisdom.  Seldom  have  we 
seen  a  more  solemn  set  of  niuii/. 
Every  one  looks  more  gash  than  ano- 
ther, and  those  three  in  the  renlro 
seem  to  us  the  embodied  spirits  of 
Law,  Equity,  and  Justice.  What  can 
be  the  meaning  of  all  this  endl- 
litigation  ?  On  what  immutable  prin- 
ciples in  human  nature  depends  th« 
prosperity  of  the  Fee-fund  ?  Life  is 
strife.  'Inestimable  the  bles^im:  of 
the  great  institution  of  Property ! 
For  without  it,  how  could  people 
go  together  by  the  ears,  as  if  they 
would  tear  one  another  to  pi 
All  the  strong,  we  must  not  rail 
are  we.  The  great  author  of  the  them  bad  passions,  denied  their  na- 
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tural  element,  would  find  out  some 
channels  to  run  in,  far  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  common  weal  than  law- 
suits, and  the  people  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  ebb  of  misery, 
and  raised  to  the  highest  flow  of 
crime.  Our  Parliament  House  here 
is  a  vast  safety-valve  for  the  escape 
of  the  foul  steam  that  would  other- 
wise explode  and  shatter  the  engine 
of  the  state,  blowing  the  body  and 
members  of  society  to  the  deuce  or 
the  devil.  As  it  is,  how  the  engine 
works !  There  it  goes !  like  Erick- 
son's  Novelty,  or  Stevenson's  Rocket, 
along  the  rail-road ;  and  though  an 
accident  may  occur  now  then,  such 
as  an  occasional  passenger  chucked 
by  some  uncalculated  collision  into 
the  distant  horizon,  to  be  picked  up 
whole,  or  in  fragments,  by  the  hoers 
in  some  turnip  field  in  the  adjacent 
county,  yet  few  or  none  are  likely 
to  be  fatal  on  a  great  scale,  and  on 
goes  the  Novelty  or  Rocket,  like  a 
thought,  with  many  weighty  consi- 
derations after  it,  in  'the  shape  of 
waggons  of  Christians  or  cottons, 
while  commerce  exults  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  locomotion  all  over 
the  world. 

Yes,  utter  Idlesse  is  perfect  bliss. 
But  why  ?  Because,  like  a  lull  at  sea, 
or  loun  on  land,  it  is  felt  to  descend 
from  Heaven  on  man's  toilsome  lot. 
The  lull  and  the  loun,  what  are  they 
when  most  profound,  but  the  tran- 
sient cessation  of  the  restlessness  of 
winds  and  waters — a  change  wrought, 
for  an  hour  of  peace  in  the  heart  of  the 
hurricane  ?  Therefore  the  soul  of  the 
sailor  enjoys  it  on  the  green  wave — 
that  of  the  shepherd  on  the  green- 
sward ;  while  the  memory  of  mists 
and  storms  deepens  the  enchant- 
ment. Even  so,  Idlesse  can  be  en- 
joyed but  by  those  who  are  permit- 
ted to  indulge  it,  while  enduring  the 
labours  of  an  active  or  a  contempla- 
tive life.  To  use  another,  and  a  still 
livelier  image,  see  the  pedlar  toiling 
along  the  dusty  road,  with  an  enor- 
mous pack,  on  his  excursion,  and 
when  off  his  aching  shoulders  slowly 
falls  back  on  the  bank  the  loosened 
load,  in  blessed  relief,  think  ye  not 
that  he  enjoys,  like  a  very  poet,  the 
beauty  of  the  butterflies,  that,  waver- 
ing through  the  air,  settle  down  on 
the  wild  flowers  around  him  that 
embroider  the  way-side  ? 

Yet  our  pedlar  is  not  so  much,  either 


of  an  entomologist  or  a  botanist  as 
not  to  take  out  his  scrip,  and  eat  his 
bread  and  cheese  with  a  mute  prayer 
and  a  munching  appetite — not  idle,  it 
must  be  confessed, iu  that  sense — but 
in  every  other  idle  even  as  the  sha- 
dow of  the  sycamore,  beneath  which, 
with  his  eyes  half-open — for  by  hy- 
pothesis he  is  a  Scotchman — he  finally 
sinks  into  a  wakeful,  but  quiet  half- 
sleep.  "  Hollo !  why  are  you  sleep- 
ing there,  you  idle  fellow?"  bawls 
some  beadle,  or  some  overseer,  or 
some  magistrate,  or  perhaps  merely 
one  of  those  private  persons  who, 
out  of  season  and  in,  are  constantly 
sending  the  sluggard  to  the  ant  to 
learn  wisdom — though  the  ant,  hea- 
ven bless  her,  at  proper  times,  sleeps 
as  sound  as  a  sick-nurse. 

We  are  now  the  idlest,  because 
once  were  we  the  most  industrious 
of  men.  Up  to  the  time  that  we 
engaged  to  take  an  occasional  glance 
over  the  self-growing  sheets  of  this 
Magazine,  we  were  tied  to  one  of 
the  oars  that  move  along  the  great 
vessel  of  life ;  and  we  believe  that 
it  was  allowed  by  all  the  best  water- 
men, that 

"  We  feather'd  our  oars  with  skill  and 
dexterity." 

But  ever  since  the  Chaidee,  our  re- 
pose, bodily  and  mental,  has  been 
like  that  of  a  Hindoo-god.  Often 
do  we  sit  whole  winter-nights,  lean- 
ing back  on  our  chair,  more  like  the 
image  of  a  man  than  a  man  himself, 
with  shut  eyes  that  keep  seeing  in 
succession  all  the  things  that  ever 
happened  to  us,  and  all  the  persons 
that  we  ever  loved,  hated,  or  de- 
spised, embraced,  beat,  or  insulted, 
since  we  were  a  little  boy.  They 
too  have  all  an  image-like  appear- 
ance, and  'tis  wondrous  strange  how 
silent  they  all  are,  actors  and  act- 
resses on  the  stage  of  that  revived 
drama,  which  sometimes  seems  to 
be  a  genteel  comedy,  and  sometimes 
a  broad  farce,  and  then  to  undergo 
dreadful  transfiguration  into  a  tra- 
gedy deep  as  death. 

Idlesse  such  as  ours  is,  how  could 
we  have  enjoyed  it,  had  we  been  a 
Benedict  ?  A  mightier  mass  of  hap- 
piness might  possibly  have  been  ac- 
cumulated upon  our  lives,  till  we  had 
been  buried  under  it,  and  groaned 
beneath  the  superincumbent  weight. 
But  during  the  progress  of  accu- 
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nt ulation,  had  wo  born  married,  we 
IUK!  often  been  miserable  under  what 
would  seem  to  l>e  tin-  inevitable  tor- 
ment* of  a  numerous  family  of  sons 
and 'daughters,  \\liy?  Because  we 
should  have  brought  them  so  widely 
up,  and  they  would  all  have  turned 
out,  as  men  and  women,  to  the  fill- 
Ing  up  even  to  overflowing  of  our 
soul's  capacity  of  divine  content  and 
celestial  satisfaction,  that  we  should 
have  lived  in  fitful  fears  of  their 
withdrawal  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
of  the  dismal  destitution  of  a  home 
where,  had  but  one  beloved  voice 
been  mute  for  ever,  the  music  of  all 
the  rest  had  been  but  distraction, 
and  the  light  in  their  laughing  eyes  a 
misery  not  to  be  endured  on  this  side 
of  the  grave ! 
Poo — poo — poo — 

"  Away  with  melancholy, 
Nor  doleful  changes  ring 
On  life  and  human  folly, 
But  merrily,  merrily  sing, 

1-ai  la !" 

We  presume  that  the  Public  read  in 
her  own  papers, — we  cannot  but  be 
hurt  that  no  account  of  it  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Court  Journal, — that 
on  Thursday  the  12th  current,  No. 
99,  Moray  Place,  was  illuminated  by 
our  annual  Soiree,  Conversazione, 
Rout,  Ball,  and  Supper.  A  Ball! 
yes — for  Christopher  North,  acting 
in  the  spirit  of  his  favourite  James 
Thomson, 

"  Nor  purpose  gay, 
Amusement,  dance,  or  song  he  sternly 

scorns ; 

For  happiness  and  true  philosophy 
Are  of  the  social,  still,  and  smiling  kind." 

All  the  rooms  in  the  house  were 
thrown  open,  except  the  cellars  and 
the  Sanctum.  To  the  people  con- 
gregated outside,  the  building,  we 
nave  been  assured,  had  all  the  bril- 
liancy of  a  Pandemonium.  It  was 
like  a  palace  of  light,  of  which  the 
frame-work  or  skeleton  was  of  white 
unveiued  marble.  So  strong  was 
the  reflection  on  the  nocturnal  hea- 
vens, that  a  rumour  ran  through  the 
City  that  there  was  a  great  fire  in 
Moray  Place,  nor  did  it  subside,  till 
after  the  arrival  and  departure  of  se- 
veral engines.  The  alarm  of  some 
huge  conflagration  prevailed  during 
most  part  of  the  night  all  over  the 
kingdom  of  Fife;  while,  in  the  Lo- 


Second. 

thiaus  our  illumination  was  much  ad<- 
mired  as  an  uncommonly  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 

••   From  the  areh'd  roof, 
Pendent  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  rovr 
Of  starry  lamps  and  bl;i/.in^  rrp»set>,  fed 
With  n:iphtliii  and  asplniltua, yielded  ligut 
As  from  a  sky.     The  li:wty  multitude 
Admiring  euter'd." 

We  need  not  say  who  received  the 
company,  and  with  what  grace  SHE 
did  so,  standing  at  the  first  landing- 
place  of  the  great  staircase  in  sable 
stole;  for  the  widow's  weeds  have 
not  yet  been  doffed  for  the  robes  of 
saffron, — with  a  Queen-Mary  cap, 
pointed  in  the  front  of  her  serene 
and  ample  forehead,  and  to  please 
us,  a  few  pearls  sprinkled  among 
her  hair,  still  an  unfaded  auburn, 
and  on  her  bosom  one  star-bright 
diamond.  Had  the  old  General 
himself  come  to  life  again,  and  be- 
held her  then  and  there,  he  could 
not  have  been  offended  with  surh 
simple  ornaments.  The  weeds  he 
would  have  felt  due  to  him,  and  all 
that  his  memory  was  fairly  entitled  to; 
but  the  flowers — to  speak  figurative- 
ly— he  would  have  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledged were  due  to  us,  and 
that  they  well  became  both  face  and 
figure  of  his  lovely  relict.  As  she 
moved  from  one  room  to  another, 
showering  around  her  her  serene 
smiles,  we  felt  the  dignity  of  those 
Virgilian  words, 

"  Incedit  Regina." 

Surely  there  is  something  very 
poetical  in  the  gradual  flowing  in  of 
the  tide  of  grace,  elegance,  and  beau- 
ty, over  the  floors  of  a  suite  of  re- 
gal-looking rooms  splendidly  illumi- 
nated. Each  party,  as  it  comes  on, 
has  its  own  peculiar  picturesqueness, 
and  affects  the  heart  or  imagination 
by  some  novel  charm,  gently  gliding 
onward  a  little  while  by  itself,  ;i-  if 
not  unconscious  of  its  own  attrac- 
tions, nor  unproud  of  the  gaze  of 
perhaps  critical  admiration  that  at- 
tends its  progressive  movement.  A\V 
confess  ourselves  partial  to  plumes 
of  feathers  above  the  radiant  braid- 
ings of  the  silken  tresses  on  the  heads 
of  virgins  and  matrons — provided 
they  be  not"  dumpy  women," — tall, 
white  plumes,  silent  in  their  wavings 
as  gossamer,  and  as  finely  delir;; 
stirred  by  your  very  breath  as  yoti 
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bend  down  to  salute  their  cheeks — 
not  with  kisses — for  they  would  be 
out  of  order  both  of  time  and  place 
— but  with  words  almost  as  tender 
as  kisses,  and  awakening  almost  as 
tender  a  return,  a  few  sweet  sylla- 
bles breathed  in  a  silver  voice,  with 
blushing  cheeks,  (oh  !  but  a  blush  is 
beautiful !)  and  downcast  eyes,  that 
when  again  uplifted,  are  seen  to  be 
blue  as  heaven. 

An  hour  ago,  and  all  the  mansion 
was  empty  and  motionless — with  us 
two  alone  sitting  by  each  other's  side 
affectionately  and  respectfully  on  a 
sofa.  Now  it  is  filled  with  life,  and 
heard  ye  ever  such  a  happy  murmur? 
Yet  no  one  in  particular  looks  as  if 
he  or  she  were  speaking  much  above 
breath,  so  gentle  is  true  refinement, 
like  a  delightful  fragrance 

"  From  the  calm  manners,  quietly  exha- 
led." 

Oh!  the  atrocious  wickedness  of  a 
great,  big,  hearty,  huge,  hulking, 
horse-laugh,  in  an  assemblage  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  gathered  gracefully 
together  to  enjoy  the  courtesies,  the 
amenities,  the  urbanities,  and  the  hu- 
manities of  cultivated  Christian  life ! 
The  pagan  who  perpetrates  it  should 
be  burnt  alive — not  at  a  slow  fire — 
though  that  would  be  but  justice — 
but  at  a  quick  one,  that  all  remnants 
of  him  and  his  enormity  may  be 
speedily  extinguished.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield has  been  loudly  laughed  at 
with  leathern  lungs  for  his  anathema 
against  laughter.  But  though  often 
wrong,  there  his  Lordship  was  right, 
and  for  that  one  single  rule  of  man- 
ners, he  deserves  a  monument,  as 
having  been  one  of  the  benefactors 
of  his  species.  Let  smiles  mantle — 
and  that  sweet,  soft,  low  sound  be 
heard,  the  susurrus.  Let  there  be  a 
many-voiced  quiet  music,  like  that 
of  the  summer  moonlight  sea,  when 
the  stars  are  in  its  breast.  But  laugh- 
ter— loud  peals  of  laughter — are  like 
breakers — blind  breakers  on  a  blind 
coast,  where  no  verdure  grows,  ex- 
cept that  of  tangle,  and  whatever  is 
made  into  that  vulgarest  of  all  com- 
modities, kelp. 

'Tis  not  a  literary  conversazione, 
mind  ye,  gentle  reader,  for  we  leave 
that  to  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  Pheno- 
menon, and  the  Monarch  of  the  Mo- 
nologue. But  all  speak — talk — whis- 
per—or smile,  of  all  the  speakable, 


talkable,  whisperable,  and  smileable 
little  interesting  affairs,  incidents, 
and  occurrences,  real  or  fabulous,  of 
public,  private,  demi-public,  or  de- 
mi-semi-private  life.  Topics  are  as 
plentiful  as  snow-flakes,  and  melt 
away  as  fast  in  the  stream  of  social 
pleasure, 

"  A  moment  white,  then  gone  for  ever  !" 

Not  a  little  scandal — much  gossip, 
we  daresay ;  but  as  for  scandal,  it  is 
the  vulgarest  error  in  the  world  to 
think,  that  it  either  means,  or  does, 
any  harm  to  any  mortal.  It  does  in- 
finite good.  It  ventilates  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  prevents  the  "  golden 
fretted  vault"  from  becoming  "  a 
foul  congregation  of  vapours.  As 
for  gossip,  what  other  vindication 
does  it  need,  than  an  order  for  you 
to  look  at  a  soiree  of  swallows  in 
September,  on  a  slate-roof,  the  most 
innocent  and  white-breasted  crea- 
tures, that  pay 

"  Their  annual  visits  round  the  globe, 
Companions  of  the  sun," 

but  such  gossipers,  that  the  whole 
air  is  a-twitter  with  their  talk  about 
their  neighbours'  nests  —  when  — 
whew !  off  and  away  they  go,  win- 
nowing their  way  westwards,  through 
the  setting  sunlight,  and  all  in  perfect 
amity  with  themselves  and  their  kind, 
while 

"  The  world  is  all  before  them,  where  tp 

choose, 
And  Providence  their  guide." 

And,  madam,  you  do  not  matronise 
— and,  sir,  you  do  not  patronise — 
waltzing?  'Tis  very  O  fie-fieish,  you 
think — and  in  danger  of  becoming 
very,  very  faux  pa-pa-ish ! 

"  Oh !  the  great  goodness  of  the  knights 
of  old," 

whose  mind-motto  was  still — 
"  Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pcnse  /" 

Judging  by  ourselves  'tis  a  wicked 
world  we  unwillingly  confess;  but 
be  not  terrified  at  trifles,  we  beseech 
you,  and  be  not  gross  in  your  cen- 
sure of  innocent  and  delicate  de- 
lights. Byron's  exquisitely  sensitive 
modesty  was  shocked  by  the  sight 
of  waltzing,  which  he  would  not 
have  suffered  Guiccioli,  while  slie 
was  in  his  keeping,  to  have  indulged 
in,  even  with  her  own  husband. 
Thus  it  is  that  sinners  see  sin  only 
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where  it  is  not— and  shut  their  eyes 
to  it,  when  it  comes  upon  them  open- 
armed,  bare-bosomed,  and  brazen- 
faced, and  clutches  them  in  a  trrasp 
more  like  the  hug  of  a  bear  than  the 
embrace  of  a  woman.  Away  with 
-  in  h  iiniu  kisli  modesty,  and  mouth- 
iiiL'  morality—  tor  'tU  the  slang  <>f  tlie 
Inpoerite.  Walt/ing  does  our  old 
eyes  good  to  look  on  it,  when  the 
whole  circling  flight  goes  gracefully 
and  airily  on  its  orbit,  and  we  think 
we  see  the  realisation  of  that  picture, 
(we  are  sad  misquoters)  when  the 
Hours — 

"  Knit  by  the  Graces  and  the  Loves  in 

dance, 
Lead,  on  the  eternal  Spring  !" 

But  the  Circling  Flight  breaks  into 
airy  frajrmenta,  the  Instrumental 
Band  is  hushed,  and  so  is  the  whole 
central  Drawing-room — for  blush- 
ingly  obedient  to  the  old  man's  beck, 
THE  STAR  OF  EVE — so  call  we  her 
who  is  our  heart' s-ease  'and  heart' s- 
delight — the  grand-daughter  of  one 
whom  hopelessly  we  loved  in  youth, 
yet  with  no  uureturned  passion — 
but 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  yet  ran 
smooth" — 

comes  glidingly  to  our  side,  and  ha- 
ving heard  our  wish  breathed  whis- 
penngly  into  her  ear— a  rare  fea- 
ture !  when  small,  thin,  and  delicate 
as  a  leaf — as  glidingly  she  goes  in 
stature  that  is  almost  stateliness,  to- 
wards her  harp,  and  assuming  at 
once  a  posture  that  would  have 
charmed  Canova,  after  a  few  prelu- 
sive touches  that  betray  the  hand  of 
a  mistress  in  the  divine  art,  to  the 
enchantment  of  the  white  motions 
of  those  graceful  arms  and  fingers 
fine,  awakes  a  spirit  in  the  strings 
accordant  to  the  spirit  in  that  voice 
worthy  to  have  blended  with  St  Ce- 
cilia's in  her  hymning  orisons.  A 
Hebrew  Melody  !  And  now  your 
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heart  feels  the  utter  mournfuln> 
these  words, 

"  By  Dubel's  streams  we  sat  and  wept!" 

How  sudden,  yet  how  umiolent,  the 
transitions  among  all  our  i'eelinga! 
I'mler  no  other  power  so  swii't  ami 
so  soft,  as  that  of  Music.  The  soul 
that  sincerely  lo\c-  Music,  oilWs  ;ii 
no  time  the  slighti-t  resi-tanreto  her 
sway,  but  yields  itself  up  entire  to 
all  its  moods  and  measures,  led 
captive  by  each  succe-she  strain, 
through  the  whole  mysterious  world 
of  modulated  air.  Not  a  smile  over 
all  that  hush.  Entranced  in  listening, 
they  are  all  still  as  images.  A  si^h — 
almost  a  sob— is  heard,  and  there  i> 
shedding  of  tears.  The  sweet  winger's 
self  seems  as  if  she  felt  all  alone  at 
some  solitary  shrine — 

"  Her  face,  oh  !  call  it  fair,  not  pale  !" 

Yet  pale  now  it  is,  as  if  her  heart 
almost  died  within  her,  at  the  pathos 
of  her  own  beautiful  lament  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  lovelier  in  her  cap- 
tivity never  was  the  fairest  of  the 
daughters  of  Zion ! 

What  a  howling  in  the  chimney  ! 
What  a  blattering  on  the  windows, 
and  what  a  cannonading  on  the  bat- 
tlements !  What  can  the  Night  be 
about  ?  and  what  has  put  old  Nox 
into  such  a  most  outrageous  passion  '.- 
He  has  driven  our  Winter  Rhapsody 
clean  out  of  our  noddle — and  to- 
morrow we  must  be  sending  for  the 
slater,  the  plumber,  and  the  glazier. 
To  go  to  bed  in  such  a  hurly-burly, 
would  be  to  make  an  lltra-Toryish 
acknowledgment,  not  only  of  the 
divine  right,  but  of  the  divine  power, 
of  King  Morpheus.  But  an  Ultra- 
Tory  we  are  not— though  I'ltra- 
Knaves  try  to  impose  upon  them- 
selves that  He  among  a  thousand 
others;  so  we  shall  smoke  a  n-ar, 
and  let  sleep  go  to  the  dogs,  "the 
deuce,  the  devil,  or  the  radicals. 
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TAM  KER  rode  o'er  by  the  Maiden  Crags, 
And  down  the  Osway  Burn  rode  he, 

With  fifty  warriors  in  his  train, 
A  brave  and  goodly  sight  to  see. 

Their  armour  was  light,  but  their  brands 

were  bright, 
And  their  bonnets  were  steel  across 

the  crown  ; 

And  whenever  they  spied  an  Englishman, 
They gallop'd  at  him,  and  puthim  down. 

"  Ride  light,  ride  light,  my  kinsmen  true, 
Till  aince  the  daylight  close  her  ee; 

If  we  can  pass  the  Biddleston  Tower, 
A  harried  warden  there  shall  be  ! 

"  Hereaved  the  best  of  my  brother's  steeds, 
And  slew  his  men  on  the  Five-stane 
brae; 

I'd  lay  my  head  this  night  in  pawn, 
To  drive  his  boasted  beeves  away." 

"  For  at  Thrapton  he  has  a  goodly  herd, 
Just  newly  come  from  the  low  countrye, 

And   at   Rothbury  there  are   a  li unilcr 

head, 
All  fat  and  fair  on  Kimside  lee. 

"  Mark  Ker,  vide  you  by  Allanton  ford, 
As  you  were  riding  a  race  to  won ; 

And  aye  when  the  warders  challenge  give, 
Say  you  are  riding  to  Wilhrington. 

"  For  he  is  their  boasted  warden  now, 
And  his  name  will  bear  you  on  your 

way, 

And  mark  where  the  beeves  frae  the  sea- 
side lie, 
As  lang  as  there's  ony  hue  o'  day. 

"  And  as  ye  see  danger,  or  ye  see  nane, 
This  ye  maun  do  to  guide  us  right, 

At  every  cross  that  ye  come  to, 
Set  up  a  black  clout  or  a  white." 

Mark  Ker  he  bit  his  lip  and  leugli, 
When  his  cousin  gave  him  this  queer 
command ; 

For  Mark  never  kend  what  danger  meant, 
When  belted  wi'  his  noble  brand. 


He  had  nae  black  clouts  in  his  pouch, 
His  kinsmen  of  their  faes  to  warn  ; 

But  he  tore  his  sark  frae  ail'  his  back, 
And  hung  a  rag  on  every  cairn. 

A  warder  at  Foxton  call'd  him  stand, 
In  the  names  of  St  George  and  Eng- 
land's king, 

Saying,  "  Saucy  Scot,  where  ride  you  here, 
On  this  side  of  the  Border  ring?" 

"  To  Withrington,"  Mark  Ker  replied, 
"  With  words  important  and  express." 

"  Sir  Scot,  that  will  not  pass  with  me. 
Your  warrant  seal'd;  I  take  no  less." 

"  My  word's  my  warrant,"   Mark  Ker 
replied, 

"  And  passes  current  where'er  I  go." 
"  No,  sir,  I  must  be  satisfied ; 

You  pass  not  English  yeoman  so." 

Mark  Ker  he  gave  his  shoulder  a  hitch, 
As  if  a  wasp  had  stung  him  there ; 

"  Then  here's  my  warrant,   thou  saucy 

wight; 
Dispute  it  farther,  if  you  dare  !" 

Mark  Ker  pull'd  out  his  noble  brand, 
The  English  loon  his  falchion  keen; 

Two  doughty  rounds  these  gallants  had. 
Ere  aught  but  gleams  of  fire  were  seeri ; 

But  at  the  third  they  cross'd  and  reel'd, 
And,  at  a  fierce  and  furious  turn, 

Off  flew  the  English  warder's  head, 
And  tottled  into  Foxton  burn. 

"Beshrew  thy  heart,"  the  Scotsman  cried, 
"  For  thine  was  heart  and  arm  of  steel ; 

I  never  ween'd  that  an  English  clown 
Could  wield  his  weapon  half  sae  weel! 

"  I  may  thank  Heaven  for  my  success, 
For  I  was  at  my  utmost  strain ; 

And  had  I  miss'd  that  perilous  blow, 
I'd  ne'er  seen  Faldonside  again. 

"  The  Captain  of  Biddleston,  he  will  trust 

To  thee  this  night  for  gallf»nt  deed  ; 

But  the  Scots  will  sweep  by  ford  and  keep, 

For  his  warder  lies  without  the  head." 


*  This  bold  an  J  reckless  sally  of  the  Kers  into  the  lieart  of  Northumberland,  took  place  on  September 
29,  15-19,  and  originated  in  some  quarrel  and  jealousy  between  the  two  wardens.  But  it  was  without 
the  consent  of  Sir  Andrew  Ker,  the  Scottish  warden,  as  it  afterwards  satisfactorily  appeared,  though 
not  without  his  knowledge. 
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Mark  Ker  rode  on,  and  Mark  Ker  rode 

on, 

But  never  a  hoof  or  liorn  saw  he, 
Till  he  came  to  the  ford  of    Larbottle 

burn, 
Where  a  dainty  drove  lay  on  the  lea. 

He  tether'd  his  horse  at  the  Auld-wood 

back, 
And  down  by  Park- Elliot  he  tried  to 

pass; 

He  tried  to  speak  in  the  English  tongue, 
But  a  most  confounded  speak  it  wae! 

Until  he  met  with  a  comely  May, 

Who  seemed  at  his  approach  full  fain; 

Says  he,  "  Feagh,  dame,  I've  Iwost  mee 

way, 
I  pghay  thee  set  me  won  again." 

"  Goodman,  if  tliou  hast  lost  thy  way, 
Sae  have  I  mine,  which  I  may  rue, 

It's  a  dangerous  place  to  journey  in 
For  me,  and  nae  less  sae  for  you. 

"  A  hundred  warriors,  stark  and  sture, 
Surround  these  fields  on  Kimside  lea; 

For  a  Scottish  raid  has  cross'd  the  fell, 
And  a  bloody  night  it  is  like  to  be. 

«•  Butdrop  that  gruesome,  uncouth  tongue, 
A  tongue  that's  hateful  unto  me  ; 

For  I  have  been  long  a  captive  here, 
But  love  this  night  has  set  me  free. 

"  I  am  come  to  join  the  gallant  Kers, 
I  ken  you  are  ane  o*  their  coinpanye ; 

And  if  you  will  take  me  in  thy  charge, 
I'll  play  my  part  as  well  as  thee." 

Mark  Ker,  he  clasp'd  her  by  the  neck, 
And  kiss'd  her  \veel  frae  ear  to  ear, 

"  My  bonny  lass,  you  will  play  your  part 
Better  at  Faldonside  than  here. 

"  But  now  betide  me  weel  or  woe, 
I'll  o'er  the  Border  guide  your  way ; 

I'll  mount  you  on  my  own  good  steed, 
Shift  for  another  as  I  may." 

Then  up  there  came  a  warrior  stern, 
A  yeoman  from  the  Bamborough  town : 

"  Go,  get  aloof!"  he  fiercely  cried, 
"  Thou  clod-pate,  with  thy  leman  loon!" 

*  Whoy,  mon,  thou  lackest  coghtesye, 
Thu^he  \vey  can  dwo  thine  bwound  no 
ill; 

I  won't  nwot  bwodge  ane  fwoot  fvvorthee, 
Till  I  have  cworted  her  my  fill." 

"  Go  off !  across  the  river  go, 

And  take  thy  baggage  on  thy  back !" 

The  warder  said  ;  and,  as  he  spake, 
He  gave  Mark  Ker  an  ugly  thwack. 


Mark  Ker  he  gave  bis  shoulder  a  hitch, 
A  dangerous  hitch  to  friend  or  foe ; 

For  all  his  kinsmen  mark'd  it  weel, 
And  knew  it  foflow'd  by  a  blow. 

"  Beshrew  thy  hand,  thou  saucy  knave ! 

Thou  pudding-headed  Southron  drone! 
Darcst  thou  presume  to  touch  a  1 . 

Or  even  the  ground  his  feet  stands  on?" 

"  A  Ker  !  a  K —  !"  roar'd  the  Southron 
loon  ; 

But,  ere  a  second  time  'twas  cried, 
His  head  was  slotting  on  the  green, 

While  still  the  tongue  to  word  it  tried. 

"  Aye,  blab  it  now!"  said  Ker,  "  and 
gang 

Raving  of  Kers  unto  the  deil ! 
He  gets  nought  hut  a  dunce  for  aince — 

A  vulgar,  mushroom-beadit  chiel." 

He  dress' d  the  maid  in  the  dead  man's 

claes, 

So  wide  they  scarcely  would  hang  on, 
And  mounted  her  on  the  Southron  steed, 
And  away  to  the  Auld  wood  back  they're 
gone. 

One  short  blast  of  his  bugle  horn, 
Was  answer*  d  readily  and  near, 

"  Aha!"  quo  he,  "  now  for  a  stoure, 
The  wale  of  all  the  Border's  here. 

"  But  blessings  on  thee  for  a  dear  sweet 
lass! 

For,  had  I  no  forgather'd  wi'  thee, 
We  had  been  surrounded  every  man, 

And  slaughter'd  on  the  Kimside  lea. 

"  Now  we's  hae  buffing  for  our  lives, 
And,  lang  afore  the  break  of  day, 

Some  brave  pock-puddings  shall  bite  the 

bent, 
And  growl  their  murky  souls  away." 

In  the  lowest  dell  of  Larbottle  burn 
The  Kers  their  counsel  held  that  night, 

Where  oft  they  bless'd  the  friendly  May 
Who  warn'd  them  of  the  EnglUh  might. 

With  twenty  of  the  fleetest  steeds, 
Mounted  by  gallant  gentlemen, 

Tarn  Ker  began  the  deadly  fray. 

Between  the  Auldwocd  and  the  fen. 

But  the  Kers  were  aye  the  deadliest  faes 
That  e'er  to  Englishmen  were  known, 

For  they  were  all  bred  left-handed  men, 
And  fence  against  them  there  was  none. 

They  hew'd  down  all  that  with  them  urer, 
Yet  would  not  quit  their  vantage  dell, 

But  they  made  a  din  that  shook  the  bills 
With  born,  with  hallo,  and  with  yell. 
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Then  the  English  circle  gather'd  ouf, 
Hasting  and  puffing  to  the  fray, 

When  Mark  Ker  rode  round  with  thirty 

men, 
And  slily  slijip'd  the  beeves  away. 

"  Now,  fie !  lay  on,  my  kinsmen  true, 
And  thresh  them  on  with  goad  and 

flail, 

We's  gar  them  ply  their  hooves  for  aince 
Along  the  links  of  Coquet-dale  ! 

"  Lay  on  them,  lads,  and  dinna  spare  ! 

We  maun  perforce  their  mettle  try ; 
If  ony  lubber  lag  behind, 

E'en  cut  his  neck,  and  let  him  lie. 

"  The  English  bullocks  are  ours  to  win, 
The  English  gowd  arid  gear  the  same  ; 

And  never  let's  spare  a  Southron's  life, 
For  the  Kers  with  them  are  lawfu' 
game." 

Till  past  the  middle  of  the  night 

Tarn  Ker  maintain'd  th*  unequal  fray  ; 

But  then  the  halloo  rose  behind, 
That  the  lusty  drove  was  all  away. 

"  Fie,  let  us  ride,"  cried  Withrington, 
"  Else  we  are  shamed  for  evermair; 

Let's  first  regain  that  lordly  prey, 

Then  fight  the  Scotsmen  if  they  dare !" 

And  away  and  away  went  the  English- 
men, 

With  whip  and  spur  most  furiouslye ; 
The  loss  of  as  muckle  good  fat  beef 
Was  the  sairest  loss  their  hearts  could 
dree. 

Tarn  Ker  and  his  men  came  up  behind, 
Right  sair  forespent  as  men  could  be  ; 

But  every  laggard  that  they  came  to, 
They  popp'd  him  off  right  cannilye. 

As  Mark  Ker  cross'd  ower  the  Foxton 

burn, 

The  headless  warder  nought  could  tell : 
"  Ha,  billy !"  quo  Mark,  "  had  ye  been 

hale, 
We  hadna  cross'd  the  ford  sae  well." 

There  up  came  the  gallant  Withrington, 
Wi'  the  foremost  of  his  companye ; 

"  Whoever  drives  this  prey,"  he  cried, 
"  I  charge  him  yield  it  up  to  me." 

"  It  is  I,  Mark  Ker  of  the  Faldonside, 
And  the  drove  is  mine,  as  you  may  see ; 

And  I'll  take  the  drove  to  the  Auldtown- 

burn, 
In  spite  of  all  thy  men  and  thee  !" 
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"  Thou  rank  reaver,  thou  surly  loon, 
I  have  sworn  the  doom  of  thee  and 

thine ! 

And  ere  thou  cross  the  Border  fell, 
Thou  shalt  cross  above  this  breast  of 
mine  !" 

"  I'll  count  little  of  that,  brave  Withring- 
ton ; 

But  if  with  me  thou'lt  wield  a  brand, 
If  thou  won'st  my  sword,  or  bring'st  me 

down, 
The  drove  is  thine,  by  this  right  hand !" 

"  Take  that  right  hand,  then,  in  the  strife, 

And  here'smypledge  as  I  shall  thrive." 

"  Ha  !  The  Kers  have  a  right  hand  of 

their  own, 

Which  they  will  not  change  for  man 
alive. 

"  And  before  this,  Ker  hand  as  it  is, 
Brave  Withrington,  I  tell  to  thee, 

I  never  met  with  an  Englishman 

Could  stand  before  it  minutes  three." 

'•  'Tis  false  and  saucy  as  thyself! 

Wait  here  but  till  the  peep  of  day, 
Could  I  but  see  my  weapon's  point, 

Thou  should'st  not  bear  thebrag  away.' 

"  I'll  wait  myself,  brave  Withrington  ; 

But  thus  to  stop  my  gallant  prey, 
I  have  no  right  or  power  to  grant— 

So  now  or  never,  if  you  may !" 

Then  Withrington  pull'd  out  his  sword, 
And  Ker  his  long  and  deadly  brand ; 

And  such  a  combat  there  ensued, 
As  ne'er  was  in  Northumberland. 

And  round  and  round  and  round  they 

fought, 
While  fire-flaughts  gleam'd  in  sparkles 

sheen, 

Till  the  wan  faces  of  the  group 
Of  eager  lookers-on  were  seen. 

And  round  and  round  and  round  they 

fought, 

Till  the  blood- drops  fell  like  heavy  rain; 
And  many  a  haughty  word  there  past, 
But  the  one  on  the  other  could  not 
gain. 

Full  sore  it  grieveth  me  to  say- 
But  truth  must  by  a  foe  be  said — 

Before  the  dawning  of  the  day 
Mark  Ker  upon  the  field  lay  dead. 

His  last  words  were,  "  War  to  the  hilt ; 
Though  I  am  foully  down,  what  then  ? 
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I  el  ii.Ii  Ki.rVuv,  that  in  my  life 
I've  slain  a  hundred  Englishmen  !" 

By  this  time  Tam  o'  the  Moasburnford 
Was  pelting  on.  the  English  rear, 

And  the  thirty  men  were  fresh  before, 
Who  rush'd  on  without  dread  or  fear. 

"  Foul  play!  foul  play!"  was  the  rousing 

word ; 
"  Down  with  the  beef  tubs  bluff  and 

blown ! 

Let  their  right  haffets  dree  the  sword— 
Ker  and  the  devil !  Down  with  them  ! 
Down!" 

Dreadful  and  fatal  was  the  strife, 
For,  when  the  sun  rose  o'er  the  sea, 

They  were  all  scatter'd  o'er  the  field, 
Oft  one  to  one,  or  one  to  three. 

There  was  no  rule  nor  standard  there : 
Bravery  and  hatred  ruled  alone : 

For  foeman's  life  was  all  the  strife  ; 
Yielding  or  quarter  there  were  none. 

There  were  one  hundred  Englishmen 
At  night  around  the  Kimside  lea, 

Now  they  had  vanish'd  from  the  field  ; 
There  was  not  one  to  fight  or  flee. 

The  weary  wounded  Scots  went  on, 
Still  with  their  drove,  full  hard  bested, 

For  word  had  gane  to  Biddleston  tower, 
That  waken'd  the  captain  from  his  bed. 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  gallop'd  forth, 
His  troopers  gathering  at  the  word ; 

And  the  first  man  that  he  met  with 
Was  burly  Tam  of  Mossburnford. 

"  Turn,  Captain  of  Biddleston,  turn  and 
flee! 

Thy  arm  was  never  a  match  for  mine ; 
I'll  hold  at  bay  thy  men  and  thee, 

Till  I'm  across  the  Border  line!" 

"  There  shalt  thou  never  be  again, 
Thou  miscreated  burly  bear; 

Have  at  thec  now,  for,  fight  or  feign, 
I'll  have  thy  head  upon  this  spear !" 

He  rade  at  Tam  with  furious  aim, 
Thinking  to  run  his  body  through  ; 

But  little  dream'd  of  the  left  hand  skelp 
That  nickit  the  Captain  clean  in  two. 

His  horse  went  on  with  gallant  speed — 
Still  the  brave  Captain  never  Ml; 

Without  the  right  arm  and  the  head, 
Lock'd  to  his  horse,  lie  rode  full  well ! 

1'iiti  Ktif  he  giant  d  a  hollow  lauJi, 
\Vlit-n  he  >-a\v  (lie  Captain  cronnnt  on. 
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And  the  Scot-men  ^ytit^Jf^fti^'1 " 
An  if  the  devil  came  tin  in  upon. 

The  first  three  men  of  the  English  ti,>  >» 
Tarn  laid  them  level  \vitli  tin;  plain; 

But  three  broad  arrows  pierced  hi-  ' 
And   there  brave  Mossbnrnford  was 
slain. 

"  Alas!"  quolh  John  of  Borthwick-liieN, 
"  Since  our  two  champions  both  are 
dead, 

Let'*  quit  the  strife,  and  ride  for  life, 
The  day  is  lost  without  remede." 

But  Andrew  of  Littledean  him  gainsaid. 
And  bade  fight  on,  and  never  fear; 

So  they  held  the  drove,  and  flying  fought, 
Though  gall'd  by  bowmen  in  (he  rrar. 

But  still  they  drove,  and  still  they  fought, 
And  fought  and  drove  full  valiantly. 

But  the  fell- men  gather'd  with  the  day, 
And  gall'd  their  flanks  full  grievous- 


When  they  came  to  the  Sliillmoor-burn, 
They  lost  all  hopes  the  prey  to  keep, 

So  they  hack'd  their  neck-sinews  in  twain, 
And  left  them  lying  in  a  heap. 

They  fought  their  way  by  the  Blindbnrn- 
sliiel, 

By  bowmen  gall'd  from  every  brae, 
And  a  remnant  wan  to  the  Blaekhill  r.  el 

About  the  noontide  of  the  day. 

While  darkness  wrapt  the  band  around, 
The  Kers  haras.s'd  their  foenu-n  sore, 

Their  left-hand  blows  could  not  be  borne ; 
Death  .spread  behind,  and  dread  before : 

But  in  the  broad  eye  of  the  day, 
The  little  band  of  kinsmen  true 

Were  all  exposed,  like  other  men, 

To  arrows  from  each  bank  and  clench. 

Of  onc-and-fifty  buirdly  Kers, 
The  very  prime  men  of  the  clan, 

There  were  only  seventeen  return 'd, 
And  they  were  wounded  every  man. 

O,  many  a  virgin  tear  WHS  *lied, 

And  pour'd  was  many  a  widow's  wail, 

But  every  heart  monrn'tl  for  Mark  Ker, 
The  bravest  knight  of  the  Border  dule  ! 

There  were  four-and-forty  Englishmen 
Lay  round  him  dead  on  Foxton  brae, 

And  Withrington  was  wounded  sure, 
Ai.d  carried  from  the  field  awuy. 

And  the  lovely  M:j.y,  tin.1  s.-utlNh  : 
Lsv  bv  Mark  Kt-r  upon  ihe  lea, 


While     tlau     In-all'.-.     Uiuoii     together 

sjtieain'il ; 
It  was  a  grievous  sight  to  see  ! 

O,  never  was  such  a  luckless  raid, 
Or  such  a  rash  and  reckless  plea, 

For  the  Kers  were  all  horn  gentlemen, 
All  men  of  name  and  high  degree  ! 

That  raid  it  fell  on  Saint  Michael's  eve, 
When    the   dark   harvest    nights   be- 
gan : 

But  the  Kcrs  no  more  o'ercame  that  day, 
While  they  remained  a  warlike  clan. 

g  l£T!t!  flCv' 

. _ 


Blest  be  the  imui  who  hrst  d.id  pla 
The  thankless  task-,  when  it  be 

And  blest  Anne  Stuart's  royal  name, 
Who  ioin'd  our  countries  into  one ! 

•-•  .-•.<     .'5 

Now  we  can  ride  the  Border  shte, 

And  brethren  meet  at  every  turn, 
But  then  the  meed  was  to  hang  and  Head, 

To  ravish,  pillage,  slay,  and  burn. 

• 

God  prosper  all  the  Border  dales, 
On  both  sides  of  our  ancient  litlc, 

And  never  may  rankling  grudge  prevail 
For  the  doughty  deeds  of  auld  langsyne ! 

Altrive  Lake,  lit  ft  Nov.  1830, 


HORRIBLE  STANZAS. 


FEAR  haunts  me  like  a  sheeted  ghost,  there  comes  no  rest  to  me, 

The  swelling  thoughts  have  sunk  and  fled  which  buoy'd  my  spirit  fiee. 

A  form  of  ill,  unchanging  still,  a  dark  embodied  shape 

Weighs  my  crush'd  heart,  and  grimly  waits  to  shut  me  from  escape; 

Dim-seen,  as  goul  by  starlight  pale,  gorged  with  his  hideous  fare; 

Yet  all-distinct  upon  my  soul  there  comes  his  wolfish  glare. 

ii. 

The  heaven  is  dark,  as  if  a  pall  were  spread  upon  the  sky; 
And  earth  is  like  a  grave  to  me,  with  vultures  gather'd  by ; 
And  though  I  breathe,  my  soul  lies  dead,  and  o'er  it  floats  a  troop, 
Long-bilPd,  of  birds  obscene  and  vile,  prepared  for  bloody  swoop; 
One — fiercer,  deadlier  than  them  all — one  gloats  upon  my  heart, 
And  half  I  laugh  in  bitter  joy,  to  think  no  blood  will  start ! 

in. 

No  blood,  no  blood  to  wet  his  maw  !  that  blessed  torrent's  flow 
Was  suck'd  by  countless  beaks  and  bills, — dried  up  long  years  ago ! 
'Tis  thus  I  dream,  yet  not  in  sleep;  for  sleep,  the  torturer,  brings 
Before  my  closed  eyes  a  train  of  bright  and  noble  things : 
The  smiles  of  maidens  fair  and  young,  the  glance  of  beauty  bright, 
And  tones  remember'd  long  ago, — all  fill  me  with  delight. 

IV. 

Then  happy — like  the  Indian  chief  between  his  pangs  of  pain — 
I  quite  forget  in  present  ease  the  torture  and  the  chain. 
A  dream  is  mine.     Sweet,  mellow,  faint,  as  if  from  o'er  the  sea, 
Or  some  calm  lake,  at  evening  heard,  when  hush'd  the  breezes  be, 
A  strain  begins, — and  o'er  mine  ear  the  blessed  music  falls, 
Bathing  my  heart,  as  moonlight  bathes  some  doujon's  craggy  walls; 

v. 

A  spell  of  power — a  talisman  each  anguish  to  allay — 
And  memory's  wand  brings  back  again  the  long-departed  day, 
The  proud  young  time,  when,  free  as  air,  I  walk'd  beneath  the  moon, 
And  listen' d  to  one  gentle  voice  that  sung  its  witching  tune  ; 
I  bend,  in  sleep,  to  kiss  her  brow,  as  ends  that  falling  strain — 
Gone  !  Gone  ! — The  agony  comes  on ! — The  fiend  is  here  again  ! 

VI. 

Close,  close  beside  me  glooms  the  form  that  haunts  me  night  and  day; 
The  phantom  stands  beside  my  bed,  in  morning's  twilight  grey, 
Dim,  undefined,  and  terrible.     Ah !  well  my  thrilling  blood 
Told  me  that,  foe  to  human  kind,  a  demon  near  me  stood. 
Itspoke  at  last :  and  o'er  my  soul  death's  dccp'ning  shadows  flit— 
"  I  takes  ye  up  for  debt,"  it  said,  "  and  this  here  is  the  writ" 
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'I'n  vr  \vliirli,  in  the  slang  of  fac- 
tion, is  called  tin-  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
absorbs,  at  present,  the  attention  of 
the  \vorld.  All  confess  its  omnipo- 
tence, advise  submission  to  it,  and 
proclaim  that  it  will  produce,  at  the 
least,  a  season  of  chaos  and  horrors  : 
even  its  worshippers  assert,  that  it 
must  carry  sweeping  revolution  into 
e\ery  quarter,  which  can  only  be 
prevented  from  taking  the  most  fatal 
character  by  such  concessions,  as,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  are  impossible. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  prostrate 
thrones,  enslaved  governments,  and 
disorganization  of  society  abroad ; 
or  at  the  portentous  condition  of 
things  at  home — we  are  overwhelm- 
ed with  proof,  that  this  spirit  exists 
in  the  colossal  and  terrific  attributes 
given  it  by  common  conviction. 

But,  if  I  admit  that  it  is  as  irresist- 
ible as  it  is  stated  to  be,  I  must  avow 
my  belief  that,  so  far  as  concerns  this 
country,  it  is,  in  its  own  intrinsic 
strength,  powerless,  and  owes  its  ir- 
resistibility to  the  countenance  and 
support  of  those  who  are,  in  name 
or  duty,  its  opponents.  To  detail 
the  grounds  of  this  belief,  will  pro- 
bably be  a  very  idle  matter.  For 
several  years,  every  part  of  society 
has  thought  a  revolution,  of  the  worst 
description,  to  be  rapidly  approach- 
ing— one,  in  institution  and  law, 
class  and  property,  accomplished 
through  anarchy,  blood,  rapine,  and 
misery.  In  every  place  save  the 
Court,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  remark  has  been  general. 
Things  cannot  go  on  much  longer  in 
their  present  course ;  we  are  has- 
tening to  the  gulf,  and  nothing  can 
save  us.  \Vhat  gave  birth  to  it? 
Not  newspapers,  or  parliamentary 
speeches,  or  party  politics;  every 
man's  reason  saw  that  legislation, 
circumstance,  and  sentiment,  had 
taken  a  direction  which  could  lead 
to  no  other  result — that  the  waste  of 
property,  want, hatred  of  institutions, 
contempt  of  laws,  and  demoraliza- 
tion they  were  producing,  must  end 
in  revolution;  it  saw  this  and  ex- 
torted the  confession  from  him,  even 
in  despite  of  his  party  principles. 
Nevertheless,  while  all  have  thus 
perceived  the  impending  catastrophe 


and  its  causes,  they  ha\e  treated 
it  as  a  thing  to  be  passively  sulnnit- 
ted  to,  if  not  promoted.  I  may,  there- 
fore, reasonably  conclude,  it  will  be 
of  small  use  for  me,  or  any  man,  to 
point  to  the  means  of  averting  that 
which  all  decide  shall  happen.  Duty, 
however,  forbids  silence,aud  in  obey- 
ing it,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing, that  if  nothing  can  be  done  to- 
wards saving  the  innocent,  it  is  yet 
possible  to  punish  the  guilty. 

\\  li y  am  I  to  follow  the  counsels 
of  passive  submission  to  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age,  which  all  sides  give  me? 
Its  admirers  tell  me  that,  at  the  best, 
it  must  destroy  things,  in  which,  in 
my  judgment,  are  comprehended  the 
essentials  of  social  order,  good  go- 
vernment, and  general  prosperity. 
They  tell  me,  farther,  that  nothing 
but  sacrifices,  which  cannot  be  made, 
can  prevent  it  from  realizing  it.s 
wishes,  in  every  quarter,  by  physical 
force.  Its  censurers,  and  the  neutrals, 
while  they  advise  submission  as  the 
only  means  of  preventing  it  from 
triumphing  through  such  force,  as- 
sert that  its  projects  are  fraught  with 
national  ruin  and  misery.  They  all 
place  me  in  this  difficulty.  I  must 
consent  to  revolution,  as  an  antidote 
to  revolution.  I  must  avert  general 
convulsion,  anarchy,  carnage,  and 
suffering,  by  doing  that  whicli,  in  my 
conviction,  will  inevitably  produce 
them.  Thus,  they  give  me  no  other 
reasons  and  proofs  with  their  coun- 
sel, than  the  most  conclusive  ones 
against  its  adoption. 

But  I  am  told  that  the  Spirit  is  no- 
thing less  than  "  The  People;"  and 
that  as  the  sovereignty  everywhere 
belongs  to  the  latter,  they  ought  to  be 
implicitly  obeyed.  All  those  argu- 
ments of  submission  really  amount 
to  this — you  ought  to  concede  and 
sacrifice,  merely  because  the  People 
will  it.  These  questions  necessarily 
here  present  themselves.  In  free 
countries  like  our  own,  ought  the 
will  of  the  People,  or  the  decisions 
of  the  regularly  constituted  authori- 
ties, to  be  followed  ?  Oiiirht  these 
authorities  to  obey  implicitly  such 
will,  or  to  exercise  the  discretion 
with  which  they  are  clothed  by  the 
constitution  and  laws'r  I  admit  the 
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right  of  the  people  to  the  farthest 
limit  which  they  themselves  have 
given  it ;  if  the  government  usurp  the 
power  to  make  inroads  on  the  Con- 
stitution, I  hold  that  this  restores  to 
them  the  sovereignty.  I  regret  as 
much  as  any  man,  that  in  France 
power  should  have  been  gained  by 
that  party  which  now  possesses  it  j 
but  nevertheless  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think,  that  this  party  acted  both 
justly  and  meritoriously  in  defending 
the  Constitution  by  force  of  arms.  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  look  at  the  mo- 
tives or  the  fears  of  the  ex- King  and 
his  Ministers ;  if  I  believed,  which  I 
do  not,  that  what  they  wished  to  do 
was  sound  in  policy,  1  could  not  give 
them  the  advantage  of  it ;  because  I 
know  that  they  did  what  they  were 
prohibited  under  the  highest  penal- 
ties from  doing ;  and  that  while  there 
was  no  obligation  to  prevent  resist- 
ance in  the  people,  there  was  a  sacred 
duty  which  enjoined  it.  I,  however, 
can  go  no  farther.  When  the  People 
have,  through  the  Constitution,  so- 
lemnly divested  themselves  of  the 
sovereignty,  I  deny  that  they  have 
any  right  to  resume  it  at  pleasure. 
Insisting,  as  I  do,  that  the  compact  is 
binding  on  the  ruler,  I  am  compelled 
to  insist  that  it  is  equally  binding  on 
the  subject.  The  reasons,  therefore, 
which  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
French  people  were  justified  in  de- 
fending their  charter  as  they  did,  also 
constrain  me  to  believe  that  they  act 
most  unjustifiably  in  attempting  to 
dictate  to  the  government  they  have 
formed  :  I  hold  such  dictation  to  be 
as  criminal  in  its  nature,  as  the  con- 
duct was,  which  caused  the  expul- 
sion of  the  late  government.  So  long 
as  the  authorities  of  this  country  do 
not  abuse  their  powers,  I  wholly  deny 
that  the  sovereignty  rests  in  the  peo- 
ple ;  because  I  know  that  they  have 
given  it  for  ever  under  regulations 
to  these  authorities,  without  reser- 
ving any  power  of  resumption,  save 
through  defined  breach  of  stipulation 
in  the  latter.  On  looking  into  the 
Constitution,  I  find  that  while  they 
have  retained  the  right  to  express 
their  will,  they  have  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  ruler  to  exercise  his  discretion 
on  it,  and  to  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  it  when  his  discretion  tells  him  to 
do  so ;  I  find  also  that  they  have  em- 
powered him  to  treat  them  as  rebels 
in  case  they  take  up  arms  to  compel 
tim  to  obey  it,  The  compact  which 
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they  voluntarily  entered  into,  leaves 
me  no  alternative  to  the  conviction, 
that  as  a  matter  of  right  the  will  of 
the  People  may  be  at  all  times  firmly 
resisted,  on  sufficient  reason  and 
evidence. 

As  a  member  of  the  Democracy,  I 
might  here  strain  something,  if  the 
People  had  been  over-reached  in  the 
compact,  or  if  the  lapse  of  time  had 
made  it  an  unjust  one  to  them  ;  but 
I  have  proof  to  the  contrary.  I  know 
that,  by  the  power  they  possess  in 
the  choice  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  can  at  all  times  compel  the  go- 
vernment to  obey  their  will  to  the 
utmost  point  called  for  by  their  good; 
and  that  if  the  House  be  an  improper 
one,  it  flows  from  their  own  negli- 
gence or  crimes,  and  therefore  can 
torm  no  excuse  for  their  violation  of 
the  most  solemn  engagements. 

I  have  here  this  potent  reason  for 
opposing  to  the  utmost  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
free  and  good  government,  by  incul- 
cating the  doctrine  that  the  People 
may  violate  at  pleasure  the  sacred 
stipulations  they  enter  into  with  their 
rulers.  If  the  subject  be  not  bound, 
how  can  the  ruler  be  ?  How  can  any 
other  than  a  despotic  government  of 
the  worst  kind  exist,  if  the  will  of  the 
People  be  despotic,  that  is,  if  the  ma- 
jority govern  the  minority  by  tyranny 
alone,  and  if  the  subject  be  bound  by 
nothing  but  the  brute  force  of  the 
ruler  ? 

As  the  right  to  oppose  the  will  of 
the  People,  in  a  country  like  this,  is 
demonstrably  one  of  law  granted  by 
themselves ;  let  us  now  consider  the 
expediency  of  exercising  it.  The 
Spirit  tells  me  that  they  consist  al- 
most exclusively  of  the  lower  orders ; 
it  will  not  suffer  the  wealthy  to  be 
numbered  amidst  them.  On  looking 
at  these  orders,  I  find  that  their  will 
is  commonly  a  borrowed  one,  and 
very  frequently  one  borrowed  from 
the  worst  sources,  without  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  and  at  the  insti- 
gation of  guilty  interests  and  pas- 
sions. I  perceive  that  they  are  little 
more  than  a  speaking-trumpet  to 
give  utterance  to  the  will  of  certain 
individuals.  I  hear  the  People  speak, 
but  notwithstanding  its  loudness 
and  hoarseness,  I  find  it  is  in  reality 
the  voice  of  Mr  Brougham.  A  voice 
of  thunder  issues  from  the  trumpet, 
which  I  clearly  distinguish  to  be  that 
of  Mr  0' Council,  Mr  Cobbett,  or  Mr 
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Innl.  .Vjain  fhf  trumpet  sounds, 
I  di*c«n«M-  that  it  only  sends 
1  the  accents  of  Mr  Carlile  or 
r.  In  those  CM-PS  the  will 
*«ed  by  tin-  People  is  in  essen- 
tials not  their  own  ;  they  would  ne\  ci- 
lia \e  thought  of  it,  had  not  their  ig- 
norance and  passions  been  worked 
nn  by  the  most  profligate  arts  ;  it  is 
really  the  will  of  these  individuals. 
Of  course,  implicit  submission  to  it 
would  practically  arm  these  men 
with  despotic  power. 

Why  is  it  that  in  a  free  constitu- 
tion—even in  a  republic,  delibera- 
tive powers,  and  the  right  to  oppose 
tne  will  of  the  People  at  discretion, 
are  given  to  the  government?  Be- 
cause there  can  be  no  freedom  with- 
out— because  it  is  notorious  that  the 
less  knowing  and  more  numerous 
part  of  the  People  frequently  take 
their  will  through  delusion  from  de- 
magogues and  traitors;  and  it  must 
be  withstood  to  prevent  the  most 
grievous  tyranny.  In  a  republic,  the 
government  exists  as  much  to  oppose 
the  will  of  the  People,  when  it  is  an 
erroneous  one,  as  to  give  effect  to  it 
when  it  is  the  contrary. 

The  laws  of  God  declare  that  cer- 
tain acts  constitute  crime,  and  it  is 
very  evident  that  they  cannot  be  an- 
nulled by  the  will  of  the  People. 
Experience  has  proved  that  particu- 
lar institutions,  laws,  regulations  and 
conduct  are  essential  for  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  People ; 
arid  in  consequence  their  protection 
to  the  last  against  the  will  of  the  lat- 
ter, is  a  sacred  duty  which  the  Peo- 
ple themselves  have  imposed  on  the 
ruler. 

Now  what  are  the  things  which 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age  labours  to  com- 
pel us  to  adopt,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  supported  by  the  popular 
will  ? 

The  Spirit  declares  that  its  grand 
object  is  to  establish  free  and  good 
government  in  every  quarter.  1 
sanction  the  object  with  all  my  heart, 
^but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  am  to 
sanction  its  means.  1  stand  on  the 
stalest  of  truisms,  when  I  say,  that 
sucli  government  must  at  any  rate  be 
baspu  on  morals.  The  ruler  must 
take  his  character  from  that  of  the 
jert  in  a  free  country.  Profli- 
»  electors  must  form  a  profligate 
laturc,  and  such  a  legislature 
:  create  a  profligate  executive. 


I'rollii.'acy  must  make  a  t'ovci  mnent 
tyrannical,  and  render  a  pcopU>  in- 
capable of  being  governed,  wn^ 
through  tyranny.  Freedom  never 
could  obtain  being,  *ave  thrnutrii 
morals,  and  it  never  could  oucHve 
them  !  They  have  made  various 
countries  prosperous  and  happy 
with  a  bad  form  of  government, 
while  the  want  of  them  has  caused 
others  to  be  distressed  and  wretched 
with  the  best.  In  proportion  ft*  a. 
nation  is  immoral,  its  government 
must,  and  will,  be  despotic. 

And  morals  cannot  exist  wit  hunt 
religion. 

The  Spirit  wages  eternal  war  against 
them.  I  say  not  that  it  openly  de- 
nounces them,  or  that  it  does  not  oc- 
casionally bestow  on  them  vague  and 
extorted  commendation ;  but  it  re- 
gularly encourages  and  defends  theii 
violation.  It  is  not  only  the  apolo- 
gist of  the  grosser  and  meaner  \  ices, 
but  the  eulogist  of  the  more  grave 
and  dangerous  moral  crimes.  Breach 
of  obligation  in  the  elector — aban- 
donment of  principle  in  the  member 
of  the  legislature — and  violation  of 
pledge,  and  betrayal  of  trust,  in  tin- 
minister,  are  lauded  by  it  as  splendid 
virtues. 

But  of  the  sources  of  morals,  it  is 
the  open  foe.  It  assails  religion  in 
every  quarter.  The  Catholic  Chiirrh 
abroad,  and  the  Protestant  one  at 
home,  are  attacked,  not  to  replace 
them  with  better  systems  of  faith, 
but  to  destroy  them  as  religions.  In 
so  far  as  it  professes  friendship  to  any 
religion,  it  does  so  only  to  use  it  as 
an  instrument  against  another;  hut 
it  allies  itself  in  creed  with  none,  and 
it  speaks  of  the  best  as  prejudices 
and  evils,  to  be  tolerated,  bemuse 
they  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  The  prac- 
tice of  religion  it  constantly  ridi- 
cules. It  seeks  to  destroy  every  law, 
regulation,  and  institution  lor  the 
protection  of  morals.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  zealous  champion  of  all 
the  sources  of  immorality.  Sabbath- 
breaking,  that  prolific  parent  of  irre- 
ligion,  vice,  and  crime — licentious 
publications — cheap  15quor,and  other 
means  of  drunkenness — in  a  word, 
all  things  calculated  to  generate  pro- 
fligacy, find  it  their  constant  advo- 
cate. 

Another  of  the  essentials  for  form- 
ing the  basis  of  free  and  good  go- 
v  ei  nine-lit,  consists  in  the  proper  in- 
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flueuce  of  the  superior  over  the  iit- 
£etH«Fi;  The  wholesome  conti'ol  and 
guidance  of  the  master,  landlord, 
and  >other  superiors,  must  exist,  or 
amidst  the  mass  of  the  people  morals 
cannot;  if  the  lower  classes  he  not 
kept  in  order  by  morals,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  masters,  &c.  nothing  can 
keep  them  so  but  despotism  in  the 
ruler.  The  body  of  them,  from  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing, must  always  be  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising the  elective  franchise  in  a 
proper  manner  without  counsel ;  and 
in  consequence,  if  they  be  not  led 
by  their  superiors,  they  will  be  by 
demagogues  and  traitors ;  they  must 
follow  the  former,  duly  divided  into 
balanced  parties  for  public  good,  or 
they  will  follow  the  latter  in  an  irre- 
sistible whole  for  public  evil. 

This  influence  the  Spirit  incessant- 
ly labours  to  destroy.  It  incites  the 
dependent  and  inferior  throughout 
society,  to  cast  it  from  him  as  a  thing 
destructive  to  both  his  rights  and  his 
weal. 

And  a  third  essential  for  forming 
the  basis  of  free  and  good  govern- 
ment, must  be  found  in  the  harmony 
and  just  feelings  towards  each  other 
of  the  different  classes  and  interests 
which  are  comprehended  in  a  coun- 
try. Each  must  respect  the  rights 
of  the  others,  and  be  as  ready  to 
concede  the  advantages  they  draw 
from  it,  as  to  take  those  they  yield 
it.  And  all  must  be  willing  to  act 
disinterestedly  together  on  sound 
principles  for  general  good. 

The  Spirit  constantly  attempts  to 
annihilate  this  essential.  It  teaches 
the  poor,  the  servant,  and  the  infe- 
rior, to  regard  the  rich,  the  master, 
and  the  superior,  as  natural  enemies ; 
and  it  does  the  same  to  the  different 
interests.  The  poor  are  to  seek  gain 
in  the  loss  of  the  wealthy,  and  the 
workman  in  that  of  his  employer; 
commerce  is  to  find  prosperity  in 
the  ruin  of  agriculture,  and  the  latter 
is  to  draw  relief  from  the  robbery 
of  the  funded  interests  ;  the  Demo- 
cracy is  to  benefit  itself  by  destroy- 
ing the  Aristocracy,  and  the  religious 
bodies  are  to  flourish  through  the 
extermination  of  each  other.  All 
.classes  and  interests  are  to  be  enga- 
ged in  eternal  war  for  separate  be- 
nefit, and  if  not  for  this,  for  the  sake 
of  war.  Whether  the  aristocracy  and 
seek  the  good,  or  the  con- 


trary, of  the  democracy  and/the  \fflm, 
they  are  still  to  be  opposed  by  the 
latter.  Thus  the  power  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves  is  perverted 
into  an  engine  for  producing  all  lands 
of  mal-government.  .< »  ,u(f  yfgjj 

Melancholy  illustration  ofthe  truth 
of  all  this  may  be  found  in  the  state 
of  the  country.  What  makes  it  ne- 
cessary for  Ireland  to  be  always 
governed  by  a  practical  despotism  •? 
The  want  of  morals,  and  the  proper 
control  of  superiors.  What  has 
created  the  stack-burners  of  Kent  ? 
The  same  cause,  combined  with  the 
enmity  of  classes  and  interests. 
What  has  given  to  a  Scotchman  like 
Mr  Hume,  looking  only  at  the  senti- 
ments he  has  on  different  occasions 
put  forth  in  the  legislature  touching 
religion,  a  seat  for  an  English  coun- 
ty ?  What  has  enabled  men  like 
Long  Wellesley  to  divide  the  elec- 
tors of  a  county  ?  What  has  sent  the 
O'Connells,  Whittle  Herveys,  £c.  to 
Parliament?  What  has  given  to  the 
House  of  Commons  its  present  feel- 
ings and  principles  ?  What  has  ena- 
bled the  profligate  demagogue  to 
triumph  over  the  virtuous  patriot  in 
almost  every  election  contest  ?  The 
same  causes. 

What  makes  the  body  of  the  poor 
on  the  one  hand  Avar  against  all 
kinds  of  property ;  and  the  body  of 
the  rich,  on  the  other,  war  against 
the  poor  man's  bread  in  every  quar- 
ter ?  The  want  of  morals,  and  the 
hostility  of  classes  and  interests  for 
the  sake  of  separate  gain.  What  has 
plunged  almost  every  class  and  in- 
terest into  suffering,  and  destroyed 
all  security  of  property  and  bread  V 
The  same  causes. 

If  the  body  of  the  labouring  classes 
practise  the  feelings  they  are  known 
to  entertain,  and  imitate  the  Kent 
ones,  what  but  despotism  can  keep 
them  in  order?  If  the  House  of 
Commons  continue  to  degenerate  as 
it  has  long  done,  what  but  a  despotic 
government  can  flow  from  it ': 

1  therefore  find  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age,  under  the  pretence  of  wish- 
ing to  establish  freeand  good  govern- 
ment, really  seeks  to  destroy  it, 
through  the  destruction  of  the  only 
things  on  which  it  can  stand.  I.  find 
that  it  is  practically  labouring  to 
establish  in  every  quarter,  govern- 
ment of  the  most  tyrannical,  and  sa- 
vage description.  Of  course  I  have 
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no  alternative  to  derided  opposition 
to  it  :  it'  I  am  told  that  it  is  support- 
ed by  the  will  of  the  people,  my  re- 
ply is — this  only  forms  a  reason  for 
opposing  it  the  more  openly  and 
sternly;  I  must  sacrifice  the  will  of 
th-  people  to  their  rights,  interests, 
unties,  and  obligations. 

Passing  from  general  matters,  and 
looking  at  my  o\vn  country  only,  I 
(ind  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  ha*, 
according  to  common  opinion,  placed 
it  in  imminent  danger  of  revolution 
— of  such  revolution  as  will  change 
the  form  of  government,  overthrow 
institutions,  abolish  laws,  despoil  the 
wealthy  of  their  property,  and  pro- 
duce every  conceivable  national  ca- 
lamity. Without  saying  that  this 
affords  conclusive  proot  of  the  de- 
testable character  of  the  Spirit,  let 
me  examine  the  defence  it  urges  for 
creating  such  an  appalling  state  of 
things. 

In  the  first  place,  it  pleads,  that  it 
wishes  for  a  republic.  Does  it  then 
offer  any  fair  evidence  that  this  is 
the  best  form  of  government  ?  No. 
Its  historical  evidence,  in  so  far  as 
it  produces  any,  is  in  the  main  mis- 
representation and  invention.  The 
ancient  republics  had  in  many  re- 
spects great  advantages,  which  this 
country  would  not  possess  as  one ; 
and  yet  they  became  sources  of  such 
profligacy,  corruption,  licentious- 
ness, and  tyranny,  as  were  never 
known  under  the  British  monarchy. 
Put  into  the  scale  against  the  latter, 
they  kick  the  beam. 

But  there  is  the  American  repub- 
lic. Is,  then,  America  in  circum- 
stances like  those  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ?  Is  her  laud  over-peopled,  is 
she  burdened  with  an  enormous 
debt,  and  has  she  a  profusion  of  rich 
men  ?  She  has  comparatively  no 
taxes  to  pay ;  but  this  flows  not  from 
her  form  of  government :  she  has 
cheap  food  and  dear  labour,  but  she 
is  not  indebted  for  these  to  her  re- 
publican institutions.  At  any  rate, 
she  lias  a  cheap  government.  If  I 
grant  nil  that  is  claimed  on  the  -core 
of  this,  what  docs  it  amount  to  ?  A 
monarchy  coats  the  poorer  part  of 
my  countrymen  a  fractioii  of  a  penny 
per  mmuni  more  than  a  republic 
would  do.  Hut  even  this  argument 
of  cheapness  is  baseless.  The  Ame- 
rican republic  draws  its  cheapness, 
in  a  large  degree,  from  its  situation  ; 
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if  it  were  transferred  to  England,  its 
expenses  of  necessity  would  be  much 
greater  than  they  are.  The  compa- 
rative dearness  of  the  Kritish  mo- 
narchy is,  to  a  great  extent,  caused 
by  other  things  than  its  form. 

As  to  the  charges  of  corruption, 
they  are  in  proportion  as  prevalent 
in  America  as  in  this  country.  Cor- 
ruption, waste  of  the  public  money, 
&c.,  can  be  as  well  prevented  under 
one  form  of  government  as  under 
the  other. 

Is  there  a  single  right,  liberty,  01 
privilege  enjoyed  by  the  American, 
in  virtue  of  his  republic,  which  the 
Englishman  does  not,  or  could  not, 
enjoy  through  his  monarchy  ?  There 
is  not  one.  If  the  republican  have 
greater  elective  privileges  than  the 
monarchist,  this  flows  from  diflcr- 
ence  of  law,  and  not  of  form  of  go- 
vernment. 

But  in  the  republic  there  is  no 
aristocracy.  Well,  what  is  the  pro- 
fit ?  There  is  no  such  foolery  as  Lord 
This,  and  Lady  That.  There  are 
Esquires,  and  even  Honourable*,  in 
America,  but  I  will  not  plead  it ; 
I  may  be  excused  for  not  noticing 
minds  which  can  concern  themselves 
with  such  "  foolery,"  and  find  in 
empty  titles  and  names  a  cause  of 
revolution. 

Does  the  Aristocracy  in  this  coun- 
try enjoy  a  single  privilege  as  such, 
which  is  really  injurious  to  the  De- 
mocracy ?  No.  All  material  ones  are 
enjoyed  by  its  members  as  public 
servants,  for  the  benefit  of  the  De- 
mocracy as  well  as  of  themselves. 
Even  the  titles  which  cause  such 
annoyance  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
are  in  a  large  degree  honours  and 
rewards  conferred  on  the  Demo- 
cracy. 

Does  the  House  of  Peers  possess 
a  more  injurious  portion  of  power 
than  the  Senate  of  the  republic  ':  Its 
impotence,  when  opposed  to  the 
other  House,  has  been  acknowled- 
ged by  every  authority,  proved  by 
the  whole  of  history,  and  placed 
above  question  by  the  events  of  the 
last  five  years. 

Do  titles  give  to  the  boroughmon- 
gers  their  boroughs,  or  to  the  peers 
their  county  influence?  Such  bo- 
roughs and  influence  would  be  with 
republican  equality  precisely  what 
they  arc ;  they  are  no  more  created 
by  a  monarchy  than  by  a  republic. 
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borne  ot    the   boroughs  belong  to     many  particulars   to  our  own  mo- 


commoners ;  aud  Mr  Coke  of  Nor- 
folk would  not  find  his  election  in- 
fluence increased  by  the  gift  of  a 
peerage.  The  House  of  Commons 
would  be  what  it  is  if  there  were  no 
aristocratic  distinctions :  whatever 
may  be  its  defects  and  abuses,  they 
are  not  to  be  charged  on  the  mo- 
narchy. 

Do  the  great  gain  pensions,  sine- 
cures, and  place,  through  their  titles  ? 
They  gain  them  from  things  wholly 
different,  and  which  have  no  more 
to  do  with  a  monarchy  than  with  a 
republic. 

Do  the  interests  of  the  Democracy 
suffer  in  any  way,  because  there  is 
in  the  form  of  government  an  Aris- 
tocracy ?  No.  If  the  members  of  the 
latter  receive  any  protection  and  ad- 
vantages at  the  expense  of  the  for- 
mer, they  receive  them  on  account  of 
their  property  and  rights  as  private 
individuals,  and  not  of  their  rank 
and  power  as  aristocrats.  The  case 
would  not  be  altered  by  republican 
equality.  The  corn  law  is  defended 
as  a  measure  of  general  good,  Which 
gives  no  more  to  the  peer  than  is 
enjoyed  by  the  labourer :  its  object 
is  to  benefit  not  Peers  alone,  but  half 
the  Democracy.  A  law  precisely 
similar,  in  nature  and  object,  exists 
in  the  American  republic  in  favour 
of  manufacturers  and  certain  descrip- 
tions of  agriculturists. 

Does  the  King  of  this  country  en- 
joy greater  powers  because  he  is  a 
king,  than  are  enjoyed  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  American  republic  ? 
No ;  his  powers,  in  every  particular, 
are  strictly  defined  with  reference 
to  public  good  only.  Are  the  Mi- 
nisters more  despotic  because  they 
serve  under  a  king  ?  No.  Is  the  ge- 
neral government  more  tyrannical 
and  less  efficient  because  it  is  a  mo- 
narchy ?  Every  kind  of  evidence 
proves  the  contrary. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, there  is  not  a  single  ad- 
vantage drawn  from  the  American 
republic  which  is  not  drawn  from 
the  British  monarchy.  Whatever  the 
American  may  possess  beyond  the 
Englishman,  Hows  from  things  with 
which  the  form  of  government  has 
nothing  to  do  in  either  state.  I  might 
enlarge  on  the  glaring  defects  of  the 
republic,  and  its  great  inferiority  in 


narchy,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

But  there  are  more  republics  than 
one  in  America,  and  what  are  the 
others  ?  The  most  corrupt,  tyranni- 
cal, inefficient,  and  destructive  go- 
vernments in  the  civilized  world. 
Compared  with  them,  the  most  de- 
spotic monarchy  in  Europe  is  a 
source  of  freedom,  prosperity,  and 
happiness. 

The  Spirit  thus  cannot  produce  a 
tittle  of  evidence,  to  shew  that  the 
people  would  gain  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  republic ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  manifest  that  they  would 
lose  greatly  both  in  making  the 
change,  and  afterwards.  For  their 
sake,  I  must  regard  its  plea  here  as 
a  reason  for  opposing  it. 

The  taxes  form  another  of  the  Spi- 
rit's pleas  for  revolution.  To  give 
it  validity,  it  ought  at  the  very  least 
to  be  proved  that  they  are  levied 
and  expended  unjustly ;  but  no  such 
proof  is  tendered.  The  Spirit  at- 
tacks them  mainly  on  account  of 
their  existence,  but  it  points  out  no 
honest  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
prevail  touching  the  origin  of  the 
public  debt,  there  can  be  none  re- 
specting the  justice  of  paying  it; 
therefore,  here  is  a  sufficient  defence 
for  the  principal  part  of  the  taxes. 
As  to  the  remainder,  it  is  demon- 
strable that  the  greater  portion  must 
be  collected,  and  could  not  even  be 
abolished  with  revolution.  I  can  pay 
no  attention  to  the  Spirit's  vague 
assertions,  that  they  are  five  or  ten 
millions  more  than  they  ought  to  be, 
because  they  are  unsupported  by 
evidence.  Allowing  them  to  be  true, 
what  follows  ?  The  poor  pay  each  a 
few  shillings  per  annum  more  than 
they  ought,  and  the  rich  contribute 
their  full  proportion.  1  can  find  in 
this  no  cause  for  revolution. 

Why  does  the  Spirit  assail  the 
taxes  y  It  charges  on  them  the  want 
and  misery  of  the  people.  It  is  mat- 
ter of  historical  fact,  that  when  they 
were  really,  taking  every  thing  into 
consideration,  more  than  double  their 
present  amount,  they  were  borne 
with  ease,  and  the  community  in 
every  class  was  wealthy  and  prospe- 
rous. To  this  triumphant  proof  of 
the  Spirit's  ignorance  and  error  may 
be  added  others  j  looking  at  every 
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intrie.Ht  M-paraii-ly.  it  is  demon  .(ra- 
Me,  that  tin-  losing  prices  ,,f  the  ca- 
pitulisf,  ami  the  bad  waives  of  the 
labourer,  have  been  produced  by 
other  things  than  taxes. 

I  find,  that  with  revolution  the 
ia\fs  could  not  he  materially  redu- 
ced, save  through  the'  most  scandal- 
ous robbery,  perpetrated  as  much  on 
i  lie  J  >emocracy  as  on  the  Aristocracy. 
1  know  that,  by  the  laws  of  God  as 
well  as  of  man,  the  poor  man  has  not 
more  right  to  his  bread,  than  the 
rich  one  has  to  his  justly-acquired 
property.  I  have  proof,  that  the  Spi- 
rit seeks  to  perpetrate  this  robbery 
on  the  most  baseless  reasons.  Of 
course,  1  must  oppose  it  on  this  plea, 
or  make  myself  a  party  to  the  dark- 
est villainy. 

A  third  cause  of  revolution  with 
the  Spirit,  is  formed  by  pensions  and 
sinecures.  If  the  latter  be  not  grant- 
ed unworthily  and  corruptly,  it  can- 
not be  deserving  of  notice.  Indivi- 
duals may  enjoy  pensions,  and  certain 
families  may  receive  a  large  amount 
of  the  public  money,  but  if  they  do 
so  on  the  ground  of  public  service, 
it  i-  sanctioned  by  right  and  justice. 
Sinecures  have  been  so  far  abolished, 
tliattheSpirit  cannot  point  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  important  ones;  and  pen- 
sions have  been  regulated  by  law  on 
the  principle  of  fair  and  equitable 
reward  for  public  service.  The  fa- 
milies clamoured  against  for  recei- 
ving so  much  of  the  public  money, 
receive  it,  without  reference  to  per- 
son and  birth,  as  the  due  remunera- 
tion of  official  toil.  If  there  be  fault 
here,  it  is  this  :  The  offices  are  not 
overpaid,  but  one  family  can  obtain 
too  many  of  them.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, the  places  and  pensions  which 
exist,  do  so  for  public  benefit — for 
the  u'ood  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich  ;  and  if  the  Spirit  can  offer  rea- 
sonable proof  that  one  of  them  is  un- 
Mcweary,  this  will  cause  its  aboli- 
tion. If  even  these  wretched  allega- 
tions were  true,  it  would  only  follow 
that  tl»e  poor  pay  each  a  few  more 
half-pence  per  annum  in  taxes  than 
they  ouirht.  1  cannot  be  other  thiin 
the  enemy  of  the  Spirit  when  it  thus 
circulate-  falsehood  and  error  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  the  Demo- 
« T;I<  v  as  much  as  tin-  Aristocracy. 

The  lackof  jrencral  economyand  re- 
in M.  iimeul  forms  a  fourth  pica  with 
iu  It  U  known  to  all  men,  that  these 
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u  irlcst  i  \ti  nt  which  the  w«ai  vf-fhe 
empire  will  admit  of;  and  that  they 
are  neve  i  opposed  save  on  the  ground 
that  they  will  produce  public  Mfoujr. 
I  f  t  he  Spirit  wi  II  prove  tie  extiateabeof 
profusion  and  waste  by  fair  ev  ide«t*i 
I  will  support  it ;  but  1  cannot  do  HO 
when  I  find  its  wild  assertions.:!** 
futed  by  conclusive  fact  and  argu- 
inent. 

The  Church  and  her  property  form 
another  cause  of  its  discontent.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  think  the  State 
ought  to  supply  the  poor  man  gra- 
tuitously with  spiritual  instruction 
and  consolation — with  a  religfevf 
friend  and  benefactor;  therefore,  on 
democratic  notions,  I  am  an  advocate 
for  a  national  religion.  The  Spirit 
can  allege  nothing  against  the.  reli- 
gion of  the  Church  of  Kngland;  it 
cannot  assert  that  she  forms  a  bur- 
den to  the  people ;  and  it  is  mauife* 
that  if  she  were  destroyed,  the  poor 
would  have  either  no  religion,  or  a 
much  more  expensive  one.  \\ith 
regard  to  her  property,  her  right  to 
it  is  above  question.  No  part  of  it, 
save  the  tithes,  can,  by  any  abuse  of 
language,  be  called  a  burden ;  and  if 
they  form  one,  it,  at  any  rate,  rests 
not  on  the  poor,  but  principally  on 
the  aristocrats.  I,  however,  am  con- 
vinced that  they  are  not  one  to  any 
man.  If  this  property  gave  the  cler- 
gy too  great  an  influence  in  politi- 
cal matters,  I  might  think  it  too 
large;  but  I  have  melancholy  evi- 
dence, that  they  have  too  little  of 
such  influence.  That  it  is  not  greater 
than  the  fair  needs  of  the  Church,  as 
a  whole,  require,  is  abundantly  ob- 
vious. 

But  the  property  of  the  Church  K 
to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  redu- 
cing the  taxes.  This  is  open  to  va- 
rious fatal  objections — it  would  be 
flagrant  robbery — it  would  either  de- 
prive the  lower  classes  Of  religious 
instruction,  or  make  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining it  outweigh  the  remission  of 
taxation — it  would,  on  the  one  hand, 
spread  infidelity,  and,  on  the  other, 
fanaticism  and  superstition— and  it 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  liberty 
and  good  government,  by  striking  at 
religion  and  morals.  These,  which 
might  ]>c  easily  multiplied,  arrf-'BWt 
by  the  Spirit  with  nothing  but  falla- 
cious and  guilty  declamation.  1  urn  •-!. 
therefore,  as  a  democrat  oppose  it. 
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e  Corn  Law  is  one  of  the  Spi- 
ri'tV  great  grievances.  To  what  I 
have  said  of  this  law  I  will  add,  that 
it  exists  through  the  wish  of  vast 
numbers  of  the  democracy ;  and  that 
its  destruction  would  demonstrably 
take  from  them  in  effect  the  chief 
parts  of  their  property,  saying  no- 
tiling  of  incomes.  The  Spirit's  ab- 
surd self-contradictory  assertions  to 
prove  that  such  demoniacal  confis- 
cation would  yield  national  benefit, 
are  refuted  by  this  historical  fact. 
Putting  out  of  sight  years  of  scarcity, 
this  country,  in  every  class,  always 
prospered  the  most  with  general  high 
prices  of  corn,  and  was  the  most 
distressed  with  general  low  ones.  It 
declares  that  wages  must  fall  in  an 
equal  degree  with  corn,  and  this  is 
tantamount  to  a  confession  that  the 
abolition  of  the  law  is  not  to  benefit 
the  labouring  classes.  When,  there- 
fore, on  its  own  shewing,  the  aboli- 
tion would  only  profit  a  comparative- 
ly trifling  part  of  the  population, 
while  it  would  manifestly  plunge 
half  of  it  into  ruin  and  suffering,  I 
cannot  be  other  than  its  enemy. 

The  next  item  in  the  Spirit's  list  of 
grievances  is,  the  want  of  Parliament- 
ary Reform.  To  a  certain  extent,  I 
am  friendly  to  such  reform,  as  has, 
on  former  occasions,  been  avowed  in 
this  Magazine.  As  a  member  of  the 
democracy,  I  dissent  altogether  from 
the  doctrine  that  the  aristocracy 
ought  to  possess  not  only  one  House 
of  Parliament,  but  the  ascendency  in 
the  other.  While  the  aristocratic 
boroughs  were  pretty  fairly  divided 
between  the  Ministry  and  the  Op- 
position, I  never  could  discover  that 
the  democracy  could  reap  any  thing 
but  injury  from  their  abolition.  They 
were  then  so  far  from  giving  the  as- 
cendency in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  aristocracy,  that,  on  general 
questions,  they  neutralized  its  influ- 
ence; half  of  them  not  only  supported 
the  democratic  cause,  but  gave  it  in- 
finitely more  effectual  support  than 
the  democratic  ones.  But  long  before 
the  House  of  Commons  acted  as  it 
did  on  the  Catholic  Question,  it  was 
suited,  more  than  once,  in  this  Maga- 
zine, that  if  ever  the  great  borough  in- 
terests should  be  brought  into  lasting 
union,  they  ought  to  be  destroyed. 

:  in  the  last  six  years,  I  have  seen  a 
union  take  place  and  continue  session 
after,  session,  giving  a  destructive 
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ascendency  over  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, at  one  time  to  the  democracy, 
and  at  another  to  the  aristocracy.  I 
have  seen  the  latter  use  its  borough 
power  in  the  most  profligate  manner 
to  inflict  a  vital  injury  on  the  consti- 
tution— the  command  of  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  taken  from 
the  democracy  in  the  legitimate  sense 
of  the  term — and  this  House  com- 
pletely reversed  in  its  working,  di- 
vested of  its  uses,  and  perverted  into 
a  monstrous  engine  of  evil.  In  ad- 
dition, I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact, 
that  the  question  of  reform  arrays 
the  democracy  against  not  only  the 
aristocracy,  but  almost  all  public  in- 
stitutions. I  find  in  all  this  abundant 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  House 
of  Commons  needs  reforming  in  va- 
rious particulars ;  I  cannot  think 
differently  without  apostatizing  from 
principles  which  I  have  always  main- 
tained. 

But  why  does  the  Spirit  of  the  Age 
call  for  reform  ?  For  several  years 
the  House  of  Commons  has  followed 
its  principles,  and  been  its  obsequious 
menial  in  general  policy — what  more 
could  it  be  under  any  system  of  elec- 
tion ?  When  in  all  leading  matters, 
the  Whigs  and  Liberals,  nay  the 
Radical  reformers,  have,  according 
to  their  own  boast,  led  the  House, 
I  ask  what  they  could  gain  from  re- 
form ? 

The  Spirit  wishes  for  reform,  that 
the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  in  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  destroyed. 
Its  argument  is — the  aristocracy  re- 
turns so  many  members,  ergo  it  holds 
the  majority  in  the  House.  Any  one 
may  see  that  this  is  worthless,  with  out 
proof  that  these  members  generally 
act  together  as  one  party ;  what, 
therefore,  is  the  fact  ?  Previously  to 
late  years,  they  were  commonly  di- 
vided into  two  hostile  parties  of  nearly 
equal  strength.  Did  such  parties 
prevent  the  members  elected  by  the 
democracy  from  acting  on  their  own 
judgment?  These  members  spon- 
taneously followed  them  :  one  of 
them  on  creed  went  with  the  demo- 
cracy, and  it  is  clear  that  if  it  had 
been  elected  by  the  latter,  it  would 
not  have  been  more  democratic  than 
it  was  in  principle  and  deed.  Since 
the  aristocratic  members  have  acted 
in  union,  they  have  generally  sup- 
ported the  democratic  cause,  and  al- 
ways followed  the  Spirit;  they  have 
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acred  on  tlie  Spirit1*  own  confession, 
against  the  wishes  of  the  aristocracy. 
Its  main  fart  is  thus  demonMrably  a 
falsehood. 

On  whom  does  the  Spirit  seek  to 
confer  the  influence  which  it  wishes 
to  take  from  the  aristocracy  ?  On 
the  working  classes  chiefly.  Is  there 
then  any  evidence  that  they  will  use- 
it  more  purely  and  beneficially  than 
the  aristocracy  has  done  ?  The  evi- 
dence is  all  of  a  contrary  character. 
If  the  aristocrat  sells  his  vote  for 
place  and  pension,  the  labourer  sells 
his  for  liquor  and  money;  if  the 
former  is  ignorant  and  prejudiced, 
the  latter  is  more  so ;  if  the  one  la- 
bours to  injure  the  democracy,  and 
is  hostile  to  popular  freedom,  the 
other  wishes  to  effect  the  political  and 
pecuniary  ruin  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  attacks  both  the  Church  and  the 
Monarchy.  Whether  we  look  at  in- 
tegrity, intelligence,  or  feeling,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Spirit  wishes  to  trans- 
fer power  from  bad  hands  to  worse. 

But,  forsooth !  the  labourer  has  a 
right  Where  is  the  proof?  The 
member  of  a  free  community  has  no 
rights  save  those  granted  by  its  con- 
stitution and  laws ;  he  voluntarily 
abandons  all  other.  In  this  prepos- 
terous doctrine  of  right,  the  Spirit 
virtually  maintains  that  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  be  chosen  with- 
out reference  to  its  capacity  for  dis- 
charging its  duties ;  and  that  only 
one  mode  of  choice  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed, even  if  it  should  make  of  the 
House  a  destroyer  of  both  liberty 
and  the  empire. 

This  pretended  individual  right  is 
a  grievous  individual  wrong  to  great 
part  of  the  community.  \Vhat  gives 
birth  to  the  right  to  be  represented  ? 
The  right  to  be  equally  protected, 
and  to  have  an  equal  share  in  the 
government.  The  Spirit  grounds  its 
doctrine  of  universal -suffrage  on  this 
—every  man  who  pays  taxes  ought 
to  have  a  vote  in  electing  those  who 
impose  them.  Now,  if  every  man 
have  a  vote,  the  most  numerous  cla^s, 
of  necessity,  must  monopolize  the 
representation ;  and,  of  course,  other 
classes  must  be  deprived  of  protec- 
tion and  share  in  the  government. 
Universal  suffrage  must  give  the 
House  of  Commons  exclusively  to 
the  lower  orders,  and  thereby,  in  ef- 
fect, strip  a  very  large  part  of  the 
democracy  of  the  right  of  represen- 


tation, putting  the  aristocracy  out  of 
the  question.  Each  class  nnd  inte- 
rest must,  as  a  whole,  have  an  equal 
share  of  elective  power,  or  there  de- 
monstrably  can  be  no  real  equality 
of  individual  representation. 

The  Spirit  of  the  A  ire,  l>y  it>  hiNe 
theory,  would  give  the  formation  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  lower 
classes;  it  avows  that  to  do  so  is  its 
object.  When  I  look  at  these  classes, 
I  find  that  they  are  advocating 
schemes  which  would  take  from  the 
landowners,  farmers,  fund-holders, 
colonists,  and  clergy,  the  chief  part 
of  their  property — that  they  are  Avar- 
ring  against  property  of  almost  all 
descriptions.  I  find  them  hostile  to 
the  existence  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
in  no  small  degree  friendly  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Monarchy.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  notorious,  that,  as  a  whole, 
they  exercise  the  elective  franchise 
in  a  most  corrupt  and  prejudiced 
manner,  and  are  disqualified  by  want 
of  knowledge  for  making  a  proper 
choice.  The  Spirit  tells  me  that  the 
representative  must  be  what  the  con- 
stituent is ;  I  am  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  a  House  of  Commons  form- 
ed by  them  would  be  anxious  to  <_Mve 
effect  to  their  wishes;  and  I  cannot 
but  know,  that  putting  physical  force 
out  of  view,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  it.  What  this  House  is, 
the  Ministry  must  be;  and  what  the 
ministry  is,  the  peers  and  croAvn 
must  be. 

I  cannot  feel  any  desire  to  see 
such  a  House  of  Commons.  As  a 
member  of  the  democracy,  I  cannot 
discover  that  my  order  would  reap 
any  advantage  from  the  destruction 
of  property,  the  loss  of  religious  in- 
struction, the  extinction  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  establishment  of  a 
republic.  On  the  contrary,  I  ran 
easily  perceive,  that  the  ruin  would 
fall  the  most  heavily  on  this  order-^— 
that  while  it  would  smite  the  wealth- 
ier part  of  my  brother  democrat",  it 
would  not  spare  to  the  labouring 
classes  the  remnant  of  food  and  com- 
fort which  they  still  possess.  Tlie 
reform  advocated  by  the  Spirit  Avould 
clearly  be  the  destruction  of  al must 
every  thine:  worth  possessing. 

If  the  elective  franchise  be  abused, 
it  can  make  small  difference  whether 
the  abuse  be  committed  by  an  aris- 
tocrat or  a  democrat ;  corruption  and 
incapacity  must  be  as  injurious  in 
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the  one  as  in  the  other.  This  is  self- 
evident;  therefore,  what  am  I  to  think 
of  the  Spirit's  honesty,  when  I  see 
it  not  only  sparing  the  profligate 
burgess,  while  it  strikes  at  the  less 
profligate  boroughmonger ;  but  pre- 
tending to  remedy  the  deficiencies 
and  misdeeds  of  the  latter  by  pro- 
tecting and  enlarging  those  of  the 
former  ?  I  must  think  its  honesty 
is  not  a  jot  greater  than  its  wisdom. 

As  a  reformer,  I  follow  such  men 
as  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Fox.  I  must  look 
at  the  duties  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  know  what  reform  is  neces- 
sary. In  so  far  as  it  has  to  represent 
public  opinion,  I  find  that  this  is  not 
the  mere  opinion  of  the  lower  orders, 
which  is  commonly  a  borrowed  one, 
and  borrowed,  too,  from  these  vile 
sources,  the  party  slave,  demagogue, 
and  traitor ;  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
independent,  virtuous,  intelligent, 
and  wise  part  of  society ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  even  less  that  of  these 
orders  than  of  the  aristocracy.  But 
the  House  has  other  duties — it  has 
to  manage  public  affairs,  to  protect 
public  institutions,  and  to  act  with 
rigid  impartiality  towards  all  classes. 
It  is  so  far  from  being  a  democratic 
thing,  formed  merely  to  wage  war  for 
the  sake  of  war  against  the  aristo- 
cracy, that  with  its  duty  of  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  the  latter,  is 
associated  that  of  being  its  adviser, 
ally,  and  champion.  I  must,  of  course, 
confide  the  formation  of  the  House  as 
far  as  possible  to  such  electors  as 
will  make  it  the  most  efficient  in 
point  of  duty :  in  so  far  as  aristocratic 
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influence  is  beneficial,  I  must  have 
it ;  and  to  the  extent  in  which  demo- 
cratic influence  is  pernicious,  I  must 
reject  it.  When  I  look  at  late  years, 
I  find  that  both  the  aristocracy  and 
the  democracy  have  most  gross- 
ly abused  their  election  power ;  I 
therefore  wish  to  apply  a  remedy  to. 
the  abuse  in  both.  When  I  look  at 
the  House,  I  find  that  the  two  great 
parties  in  it  are  far  too  powerful,  and 
that  the  independent  part  is  much  too 
weak;  I  therefore  wish  to  weaken 
the  former,  and  strengthen  the  latter. 
From  all  this,  my  views  of  reform 
make  me  anxious  to  transfer  power 
positively  and  negatively  from  both 
the  aristocracy  and  the  lower  orders, 
to  the  better  part  of  the  democracy. 
My  object  is  to  make  the  House  of 
Commons  still  more  democratic — to 
give  it  to  the  democracy;  but  this 
must  be  the  real,  and  not  the  spu- 
rious one.  I  insist,  that,  in  respect  of 
person,  sentiment,  and  right  of  cor- 
poreal and  political  character,  the 
democracy  is  not  formed  eitherwhol- 
ly  or  principally  by  the  lower  classes, 
and  that,  as  a  whole,  its  political 
power  ought  to  be  exercised  by  its 
virtue,  intelligence,  and  wisdom.* 

Another  grand  grievance  with  the 
Spirit  is,  the  general  power  and  even 
existence  of  the  aristocracy :  it  pro- 
claims not  only  that  the  latter  ought 
to  have  no  influence,  but  also  that  its 
natural,  as  well  as  constitutional  be- 
ing, is  an  evil.  Its  reasons  are  in  a 
large  degree  met  by  what  I  have  said 
already.  A  leading  one  is,  that,  in- 
dependently of  its  seats  in  the  House 


*  These  defects  of  the  present  system  deserve  notice.  The  labourers  in  manufac- 
tures and  trade  enjoy  the  elective  franchise  to  a  vast  extent ;  but  the  agricultural 
labourer  is  deprived  of  it.  The  annual  increase  of  electors  is  almost  wholly  confined 
to  manufacturing  and  trading  ones  ;  while  it  is  very  great  in  them,  it  scarcely  reaches 
those  of  agriculture.  This  annual  increase  takes  place  chiefly  amidst  the  lower  orders. 
Every  year,  in  respect  of  votes,  manufactures  and  trade  are  gaining  immensely  on 
agriculture  ;  and  the  lower  classes  on  the  middle  and  upper  ones.  Manufacturing 
and  trading  freeholders  have  multiplied  so  greatly  in  late  years  that  they  have  taken 
the  control  of  the  election  in  various  counties  from  the  agricultural  ones.  A  com- 
paratively short  period  of  time  has  in  many  boroughs  doubled  the  number  of  burgesses, 
and  enabled  the  lower  to  wrest  the  command  of  the  election  wholly  from  the  middle 
classes.  T  think  any  Tory  worthy  of  the  name,  may  in  this  find  reason  to  believe  that 
some  change  is  necessary ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  sure  every  man  may,  who  wishes  to 
preserve  the  constitution.  Those  who  blindly  oppose  reform,  instead  of  attacking 
the  reformers  with  a  call  for  a  proper  one,  will  do  well  to  reflect,  that  while  they  are 
doing  it,  the  present  system  is  hourly  making  a  radical  reform — is  continually  expelling 
both  agriculture  and  the  middle  classes  from  the  House  of  Commons.  A  mighty 
revolution  has  already  been  thus  made  in  the  House,  and  if  no  remedy  be  applied,  the 
aristocracy  will  soon  have  no  other  part  of  it  than  its  boroughs,  and  the  populace  will 
have  all  the  remainder. 
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patronage,  and  control  in  the  gcne- 
ral  executive.  To  tlie  mass  of  the  de- 
mocracy, it  makes  small  difference 
\vhether  office  be  held  by  aristocrats 
or  democrats,  provided  its  duties  be 
performed  uprightly  and  wisely.  All 
history  tcstiliesthatdemocratic  rulers 
ha\e  been  quite  as  ambitious,  mer- 
cenary, and  unprincipled,  as  aristo- 
cratic ones;  I  might  go  farther,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  With  regard  to 
wisdom,  a  glance  at  the  empire  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  has  been  governed  as  wisely  as 
any  republic  ever  was.  I  grant  that 
continued  public  suffering  proves  in- 
capacity in  the  ruler,  and  that,  on  this 
test,  the  British  government  has  been 
for  several  years  a  most  imbecile  one; 
but  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact,  that, 
in  this  term,  the  government  has  been 
under  the  dictation  of  the  democracy 
— has  been  the  servile  follower  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  its  democratic 
sages.  Judging  from  both  the  prac- 
tical rule  and  general  principles  of 
the  latter,  I  cannot  discowr  that  they 
surpass  the  aristocracy  in  any  point 
of  official  character. 

Are  there  any  important  matters 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  aristo- 
cracy are  brought  into  offensive  con- 
flict with  those  of  the  democracy? 
None  can  be  named.  The  opponents 
of  reform  stand  only  on  the  defensive, 
and  they  plead  the  general  good,  but 
not  that  of  the  great  alone :  their  ar- 
gument is,  that  the  change  would  be 
as  destructive  to  the  lower  as  to  the 
higher  classes.  Whatever  may  be 
said  against  the  Corn  Law,  it  obviously 
stands  on  that  principle  of  equal  pro- 
tection to  property  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  manufacturer's 
protecting  duties;  and  if  there  were 
apt  a  single  peer  or  great  landowner 
in  being,  it  would  still  be  necessary 
to  an  immense  part  of  the  communi- 
ty. The  constitutional  use  of  the  aris- 
tocracy is,  to  form  a  defence  to  pro- 
perty, right,  law,  and  authority,  with- 
out regard  to  rank — to  restrain  the 
lower  orders  from  unjust  inroads  on 
these  to  their  own  injury,  as  well  as 
that  of  others  ;  and  to  act  in  concert 
with  these  orders  in  promoting  the 
general  weal  of  all  classes,  without 
distinction.  Its  interests  are  identi- 
fied with  tho.se  of  the  democracy. 
\re  there  any  important  matters  in 


and  hostile  ones:  On  reform,  th* 
corn  law,  Sec.  &<• ,  the  arisl  tcnMf  is 
about  as  much  divided  as  the  demo- 
cracy ;  while  half  the  latter  fig! 
the  aristocratic  side,  half  the  former 
uses  its  weapons  on  the  democratic 
one. 

Let  us  suppose  the  aristocr;; 
be  wholly  destroyed,  nnd  the  stflte  ot 
tilings  wished  for  l>y  the  Spirit  to 
be  established.  In  such  cnse  the 
Broughams,  Humes,  O'ComielN, 
Cobbetts,  Hunts,  &c.,  would  be  the 
rulers  of  the  empire;  and  is  then-  th.- 
smallest  reason  for  belie\intr  that 
they  would  be  more  honest,  disinter- 
ested, and  wise  ones,  than  it  has  hi- 
therto generally  had?  Is  there  any 
fair  ground  for  supposing  that,  with 
them  as  the  executive,  a  House  of 
Commons,  chosen  exclusively  by  the 
lower  orders,  and  a  republic,  the  po- 
pulation would  be  more  beneficially 
governed  than  it  has  commonly 
een  ?  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
answer  the  questions.  Every  one 
may  see  that  the  community  would 
be  as  much  divided  as  it  now  is  on 
leading  questions,  and  that  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  would  be  at  once 
plunged  into  Avar  with  all  Europe, 
and  stripped  of  its  colonies;  on  the 
other,  half  of  it  would  be,  in  regard 
to  both  labourer  and  employe: 
crificed  to  the  rest.  As  a  democrat, 
I  must  of  course  defend  the  aristo- 
cracy against  the  Spirit  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  own  order. 

I  will  only  notice  another  of  its 
causes  of  revolution  which  is  its  lead- 
ing one — to  wit,  the  distress  of  the 
population.  I  am  as  anxious  to  re- 
move this  distress  as  it  can  be,  but 
I  cannot  be  ignorant  that  it  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  removal  of 
the  causes — what,  then,  are  they  ? 
Demonstrably  the  Spirit  and  its  prin- 
ciples. What  has  destroyed  capital 
and  employment — reduced  profits 
and  wages — created  foreign  compe- 
titors— and  produced  an  excess  of 
population  ?  Clearly  the  Spirit  and 
its  principles.  And  what  has  con- 
stantly opposed  all  enquiry,  remedy, 
and  relief,  and  insisted,  not  only  that 
nothing  should  be  done  t«  mitigate 
the  distress,  but  that  nothing  should 
be  left  undone  calculated  toiix 
it?  The  knowledge  of  every  man 
replies — the  Spirit  and  its  principles. 

Putting   this   aside    is    there    any 
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evidence  to  prove  that  revolution 
would  be  a  remedy  ?  The  Spirit  only 
offers  evidence  of  a  contrary  charac- 
ter. On  its  own  declarations,  it 
would  carry  confiscation  and  want 
infinitely  beyond  the  point  they  have 
reached,  and  take  from  the  majority 
of  the  population  the  chief  part  of 
ilie  property  and  subsistence  it  still 
retains.  In  addition,  it  proclaims  its 
great  rule  of  government  to  be,  ad- 
herence to  its  theories  and  opinions, 
in  utter  scorn  of  their  consequences. 
-You  must  plunder  one  class  of  so- 
ciety, and  hew  another  to  pieces — 
destroy  this  institution,  and  annul  that 
law — plant  confiscation  here,  and  law- 
lessness there — remove  your  trusts, 
reverse  your  rules,  and  renounce 
your  convictions,  solely  from  obedi- 
ence to  my  will.  You  must  not  look 
at  facts,  or  regard  demonstrations — 
fruits  and  effects  you  must  not  notice 
— petitions  and  remonstrances  you 
must  sternly  disdain — and  if  your 
theories  and  systems  overwhelm  you 
with  ruin  and  calamity,  you  must 
maintain  them  merely  because  they 
have  emanated  from  my  assertions. 
Such  >3  practically  its  language.  As 
I  know  that  the  worst  tyranny  which 
ever  cursed  the  human  race,  never 
went  to  a  greater  extreme  of  despot- 
ism and  oppression,  I  must  be  an 
enemy  to  a  revolutionary  government 
founded  upon  it. 

I  might  concede  much  on  all  these 
points,  if  the  House  of  Commons  had 
wholly  passed  from  the  influence  of 
the  Democracy.  The  just  rights  and 
power  of  the  latter  are  quite  as  es- 
sential, as  those  of  the  Aristocracy ; 
and  if  any  cause  had  really  placed  the 
election  of  the  majority  in  this  House 
under  the  control  of  the  aristocracy 
or  the  executive,  I  will,  without  he- 
sitation, say  I  would  have  sanctioned 
the  application  of  a  violent  remedy 
to  so  violent  and  portentous  an  evil. 
But  I  find  that  in  one  way  or  another 
the  Democracy  controls  the  election 
of  such  a  majority  in  the  House,  as 
is  abundantly  sufficient  for  giving 
due  effect  to  its  wishes;  and  I  find 
farther,  that  for  several  years,  the 
House  has  generally  followed  the 
opinions  of  the  populace.  Here  is 
proof  that  the  people  possess  ample 
means,  without  revolution,  for  re- 
dressing every  wrong  and  grievance 
they  can  justly  complain  of;  and  I 
cannot  admit  that  their  neglect,  or 
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abuse  of  them,  forms  any  ground  for 
an  appeal  to  treason  and  rebellion. 

This  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  which 
I  am  to  take  for  my  bodily  and  men- 
tal tyrant — these  are  the  principles 
and  objects  which  I  am  to  blindly 
embrace  without  examination,  mere- 
ly because  the  will  of  the  people  de- 
mands it.  If  I  do,  I  must  violate  the 
laws  of  my  God,  and  aid  in  robbing  the 
people  of  their  rights,  liberties,  pri- 
vileges, property,  and  subsistence — 
I  must  be  a  traitor  to  my  religion, 
my  country,  and  my  species  ;  there- 
fore, nothing  is  left  me  but  indignant 
refusal. 

I  now  ask,  What  has  made  a  Spi- 
rit like  this  so  omnipotent?  "What 
has  severed  the  people  from  their 
rulers— marshalled  them  against  their 
institutions — kindled  the  fratricidal 
war  between  the  Democracy  and  the 
Aristocracy,  the  poor  and  the  rich — 
and  created  the  horrible  tempest  of 
revolution,  anarchy,  and  blood, which 
hangs  over  us  ?  A  thousand  voices 
fromamidstthe  trembling  authorities 
of  the  realm  reply,  The  bad  feelings 
of  the  people !  The  fault  is  all  in  the 
people !  I  deny  it,  and  solemnly  ar- 
raign these  authorities.  I  maintain 
that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  nothing 
else  could  have  flowed  from  the  con- 
duct which  has  been  for  several  years 
pursued  by  the  Crown,  the  Cabinet, 
the  Legislature,  the  Aristocracy,  and 
the  Clergy. 

Previously  to  this  term,  it  was  the 
policy  of  government  to  teach  the 
people  to  revere  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors,  and  regard  as  sacred  the 
principles  which  had  made  them  so 
great  and  happy — to  make  their  in- 
stitutions, religion,  and  country,  ob- 
jects of  chivalrous  affection— to  che- 
rish the  proper  feelings  between  su- 
perior and  inferior — and  to  hold  spe- 
culative change  and  innovation  in  ab- 
horrence. Each  interest  and  class 
was  instructed  to  look  on  the  others 
as  its  brethren,  and  to  seek  its  pros- 
perity in  theirs  ;  if  one  of  them  fell 
into  distress,  the  rest  were  told  to 
sympathize  with  it,  and  to  think  re- 
lief given  it,  at  their  cost,  not  a  loss, 
but  a  gain. 

And  it  was  then  the  policy  of  go- 
vernment to  watch  vigilantly  over  the 
people's  weal,  and  promptly  to  ad- 
minister to  them  comfort  and  reme- 
dy in  suffering.  While  it  carefully 
protected  them  from  all  lia/.;-»vil.!ij- 
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chang***  «••>'  theory,  it  removed  all 
-  and  abuses  to  the  utmost 
ot' it--  power.  K\ery  well-grounded 
petition  from  them  met  it«  friendly 
attention;  and  if  any  part  of  them 
Avere  distressed,  it  spontaneously  and 
at  once  gave  them  consolation,  and 
laboured  to  relieve  them.  Every  in- 
terest and  class  knew,  when  over- 
taken by  misfortune,  that  govern- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
take  up  its  case,  and  render  it  all  the 
assistance  possible. 

The  British  government  was  then 
a  paternal  one. 

\Yhat.  followed  ?  The  Crown  and 
Ministry  naturally  carried  with  them 
the  leading  part,  not  only   of  the 
legislative   aristocracy,  clergy,  and 
press,  but  also  of  the  democracy; 
they  carried  with  them  the  nation. 
The  cause  of  the  constitution  and 
laws,  the  church  and  the  country, 
good  principles  and  feelings  of  every 
kind,  was  thus  made  that  of  the  as- 
cendant party,  as  well  as  the  national 
one ;  patriotism  was  aided  by  the 
fierce  and  determined  enthusiasm  of 
party  in  rendering  it  invincible.     A 
gigantic  moral  force — an  overpower- 
ing public  opinion,  was  thus  created 
to  repress  the  bad  in  every  thing. 
It  made  the   profligate  publication 
infamous,  and  thereby  banished  it 
from   the   better  parts   of  society ; 
even  the   mighty  powers  of  Lord 
Byron  in  their  evil  efforts  were  smote 
and  rendered  innoxious  by  it.     In- 
subordination and  disloyalty  it  every- 
where restrained,  as  things  criminal, 
despicable,  and  disgraceful.  In  every 
emergency  Government  had  only  to 
make  the  appeal,  and  an  omnipotent 
host  appeared  in  the  field,  which  by 
moral  power  bore  down  all  opposi- 
tion.   In  the  worst  days  of  Radi- 
calism, disaffection  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  lower  clfisses;  not  only 
the  upper,  but  the  middle  ones,  were 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws,  and  were  as  ready 
to  draw  the  sword  in  their  defence 
against  their  misguided  brethren,  as 
they  would  have  been  to  do  it  against 
ft  foreign  enemy. 

Farther,  the  bonds  of  union  and 
affection  were  preserved  between 
different  interests  and  classes.  If  the 
lower  classes  were  distressed  in  any 
quarter,  they  received  the  compas- 
sion and  assistance  of  their  superiors. 
The  better  and  influential  part  of  the 


Democracy  saw  its  principles  held, 
and  its  interests  defended,  by  the 
Aristocracy ;  the  various  interest* 
saw  the  same  in  regard  to  each  other. 
Government,  by  removing  suffering, 
immediately  on  its  appearance,  pre- 
vented it  from  acquiring  great  mag- 
nitude, and  forming  a  SOUK,  <>i  had 
feeling.  When  its  endeavours  were 
unsuccessful,  they  formed  evidence 
of  its  good  wishes,  which  satihlie.d 
the  better  part  of  the  sufferers.  It* 
anxiety  to  protect  property  made  all 
who  possessed  any — small  landown- 
ers, tanner-,  shipowners,  manufac- 
turers, &c.,  as  well  as  other* — its  sup* 
porters  through  interest  It  placed 
preservation  and  profit  on  the  side, 
of  loyalty  and  order ;  and  loss  and 
ruin  on  that  of  disaffection  and  in- 
subordination. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  community 
was  generally  kept  in  prosperity. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  this  policy 
was  totally  reversed ;  and  let  it  never 
be  forgotten,  that  the  change  waa 
made  without  the  shadow  of  com- 
pulsion and  necessity.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Age,  which  had  previously 
been  ravaging  the  earth,  was  sub* 
dued  ;  and  all  was  peace,  prosperity, 
content,  harmony,  and  happiness. 

The  weight  of  government,  phy- 
sical and  moral,  was  now  thrown 
into  the  scale  with  the  infidel  and 
revolutionist;  it  was  employed  to 
resuscitate  the  fallen  Spirit  of  the 
Age.  The  Cannings  declared  that 
the  constitution  was  essentially  vici- 
ous and  tyrannical  in  regard  to  the 
privileges  and  protection  it  gave  to 
the  religion  of  the  State.  The  Hus- 
kissons  and  Grants  ridiculed  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  empire  had  been  govern- 
ed were  erroneous  and  pernicious. 
The  Peels  maintained  that  the  coun- 
try had  "  outgrown  all  it-  institu- 
tions," and  of  course  that  a  hatch 
of  new  ones  was  necessary.  They 
naturally  smote  principles  and  feel- 
ings with  laws  and  institutions;  in- 
dividually, or  collect!  vely,th«-yuugh( 
the  people  to  despise  and  hate  all 
established  things,  to  think  the  poli- 
tical and  social  system  full  of  bar- 
barous defects  and  evils,  and  to  re- 
gard a  comprehensive  chance  on 
theory  as  essential.  This  change, 
in  important  point**,  was, as  they  nm- 
fessed,  the  one  called  for  by  the 
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Spirit  of  the  Age.  Granting  that, 
they  did  not  go  quite  so  far  in  avowal 
as  their  new  brethren,  this  was  of  no 
moment.  Mr  Canning's  general  in- 
sinuations against "  foreign  despots" 
and  the  Church  received  ample  ex- 
planation from  the  explicit  diatribes 
of  Mr  Brougham  and  Mr  O'Connell. 
Mr  Htiskisson's  vague  assertions  in 
favour  of  the  working  classes,  had 
precise  meaning  given  them  by  the 
speeches  of  Mr  Hume.  When  Sir 
R.  Peel  declared  himself  a  friend  to 
free  trade,  the  expounders  of  the 
latter  stated  it  to  be  flatly  opposed  to 
the  Corn  Laws  and  colonial  monopo- 
lies. If  ministers  made  reservations 
in  act  and  detail,  they  avowed  that 
they  agreed  in  general  principle  with 
the  Whigs  and  Liberals ;  and  the  lat- 
ter testified  to  the  truth  of  it.  Their 
newspapers  intimated  that  they  were 
fettered  in  word  and  deed  by  situa- 
tion and  circumstance, — that  the 
Aristocracy  prevented  them,  much 
against  their  wishes,  from  giving  the 
widest  application  to  liberal  doc- 
trines. In  addition,  their  open  en- 
mity was  exclusively  directed  against 
those  by  whom  such  doctrines  were 
opposed. 

Government,  by  this  reversal  of 
policy,  not  only  arrayed  the  people 
against  their  institutions  and  laws, 
but  incited  every  interest  and  class 
to  seek  the  ruin  of  the  others.  It 
taught  the  masters  to  seek  wealth  in 
the  starvation  of  their  workmen,  and 
the  workmen  to  look  for  abundance 
in  their  masters'  loss  of  capital  and 
profit:  it  told  manufactures  and  trade 
they  could  only  find  prosperity  in  the 
sacrifice  of  agriculture,  and  the  lat- 
ter it  could  only  flourish  by  destroy- 
ing the  protections  of  the  former. 
The  colonies,  the  banks,  and  every 
other  interest,  were  thus,  in  detail, 
held  up  by  it  as  a  prey  to  be  hunted 
down  by  the  other.  The  divisions, 
fury,  and  strife,  which  this  generated 
throughout  the  community,  all  har- 
moniously conspired  to  feed  the  ge- 
neral hostility  towards  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws.  The  working  classes 
found  they  could  not  well  pull  down 
their  masters,  without  pulling  down 
law  and  property.  Manufactures 
and  trade  perceived  that  it  would 
aid  them  greatly  in  crushing  agricul- 
ture, to  crush  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  aristocracy ;  and  the 
democracy  saw,  that  to  subdue  its 


enemy,  the  aristocracy,  it  was  neces-* 
sary  to  subdue  the  church  and  mo* 
narchy. 

And  government  not  only  prohi- 
bited itself  from  protecting,  but  com- 
pelled itself  to  destroy,  the  public 
prosperity.  This  or  that  interest  was 
flourishing,  but  it  was  doing  so  on 
mistaken  policy,  at  the  cost  of  the 
others,  therefore  it  was  plunged  into 
ruin  for  their  gain.  The  shipping 
interest,  or  some  other,  Avas  involved 
in  bankruptcy,  but  its  loss  was  profit 
to  the  others,  therefore  it  could  not 
on  any  account  be  relieved.  The 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  workmen 
employed  by  this  trade  were  enjoy- 
ing good  wages  and  comfort ;  but 
they  were  doing  so  to  the  injury  of 
other  trades,  therefore  they  were 
precipitated  into  want  and  wretch- 
edness ;  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands employed  in  that  were  perish- 
ing from  hunger,  but  their  famine1 
was  the  benefit  of  other  trades,  there- 
fore it  could  not  be  mitigated.  Go- 
vernment, like  the  Destroying  Angel, 
traversed  the  empire  to  give  the  blow 
of  death  to  prosperity  and  compe- 
tence in  every  quarter. 

The  Executive  naturally  made  the 
Legislature,  the  Aristocracy,  the  De- 
mocracy, and  the  Press,  with  little 
exception,  unanimous  in  support  of 
its  new  policy.  It  combined  all  par- 
ties in  such  support  as  a  party  matter, 
A  moral  force — a  public  opinion,  in- 
finitely more  stupendous  and  irresis- 
tible than  that  which  had  previously 
existed  to  protect  good  feelings  and 
institutions,  was  created  to  destroy 
them.  The  bad  side  before  had  al- 
ways possessed  a  strong  party,  but 
the  good  one  now  had  every  one 
against  it.  The  infidel  and  republican 
publication  sprung  from  bankruptcy 
into  prosperous  and  exalted  circula- 
tion, because  it  was  enabled  to  mount 
the  colours  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
Whig  and  the  Radical,  the  foe  of  the 
Church  and  the  reviler  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy ;  not  only  the  Broughams  and 
Humes,  but  the  Hunts  and  Carliles, 
were  now  red-hot  ministerialists, 
and  propagated  their  doctrines  as 
those  of  constituted  authorities.  Er- 
ror, guilt,  shame,  and  infamy,  were 
transferred  by  all  authority  and  mo- 
ral power  to  those  who  defended  the 
constitution  and  laws,  religion  and 
subordination. 

The  distress  produced  by  govern- 
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incut,  as  well  as  the  strife  of  interest     confined  their  client  and  reprobn- 
a   m  .,•  r:.t  eil  in  the  most  now-      tion. 

It  has  at  last  destroyed  this  party 
in  respect  of  feeling  and  object.  A* 
soon  as  it  got  fairly  seated  in  olVuv, 
it  made  a  sweeping  <  liantre  in  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
in  a  vital  part  of  the  constitution  ;  it 
did  this  in  defiance  of  national  feel- 
ing; and  it  was  enabled  to  do  it  by 
-IK  li  a  hideous  display  of  violated 
principle  and  pledge  in  the  legisla- 
ture as  the  astonished  world  never 
before  witnessed.  This  of  course 
brought  the  Crown,  Cabinet,  Legis- 
lature, Aristocracy,  and  Clergy,  into 
fatal  conflict  with  the  only  part  of 
the  community  still  faithful  to  them  ; 
and  it  was  abundantly  sufficient  for 
converting  affection  into  enmity. 
Nothing  else  could  have  severed  the 
powerful  bonds  which  yet  bound  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  their  govern- 
ment and  institutions.  The  ground 
for  opposing  change  and  innovation 
was  thus  converted  into  a  necessity 


and  class,  operated  in  the  most  pow 
erful  manner  in  favour  of  the  cause 
of  revolution.  It  acquired  the  great- 
c-t  magnitude,  and  took  a  permanent 
character ;  r\ery  one  saw  that  go- 
vernment had  caused  his  sufferings, 
and  would  give  him  no  relief;  the 
man  of  property  perceived  that,under 
tbc  existing  system,  he  must  go  on 
from  loss  to  ruin  j  and  the  labourer, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  an 
increase  of  misery;  all  were  assured 
by  the  doctrines  of  authority  that 
the  changes  which  revolution  would 
make  would  be  highly  beneficial.  In- 
terest was  thus  placed  by  govern- 
ment wholly  on  the  side  of  disaffec- 
tion, disorder,  and  rebellion. 

When  all  things  in  and  out  of  power 
thus  harmoniously  conspired  to  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age,  and  suppress  opposite 
ones,  is  it  matter  of  wonder  that  they 
were  triumphantly  successful  ? 

I  cannot  conceive  how  the  present 
Ministry  can  have  acquired  the  har- 
dihood to  complain  of  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  people.  For 
several  months  after  it  was  formed, 
it  was,  in  genuine  popularity,  almost 
the  most  powerful  one  that  ever 
existed;  it  had  perfect  freedom  of 
choice  in  policy  and  creed.  Had  it 
resolved  to  exterminate  the  Spirit, 
and  re-establish  the  principles  of 
loyalty,  subordination,  and  harmony, 
it  would  have  been  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  better  part  of  the 
community,  and  but  little  opposed 
by  the  other.  All  sides  expected  it 
would  do  so.  The  bubble  of  free- 
trade  and  innovation  had  burst,  and 
novelty  of  an  opposite  kind  was  wish- 
ed for.  I  low  has  it  acted? 

It  gained  office  through  the  only 
party  which  has  defended  the  insti- 
tutions and  good  feelings  of  the  em* 
pirc ;  and  then  it  commenced  a  war 
of  extermination  against  it  for  de- 
fending them.  Upon  this  party,  the 
ruffians  of  the  Wellington  Press, 
and  the  Dawsons  of  the  Wellington 
AIinistry,have  heaped  all  their  scurri- 
lities; its  publications  have  been  the 
only  ones  which  the  man  who  fills 
the  office  of  Attorney-General  has 


for  them ;  the  party  which  had  op- 
posed them  went  over  to  their  ad- 
vocates. 

And  yet  a  Ministry  which  could  s 
act,  complains  of  the  feelings  an 
conduct  of  the  people !  In  the  exer- 
cise of  that  birthright  which  the 
blood  of  my  fathers  purchased,  t 
fervently  rejoice,  as  an  Englishman, 
that  rulers  who  could  exhibit  such 
an  abuse  of  power,  could  not  do  it 
with  impunity — that  it  covered  them 
with  public  animosity,  and  shook  the 
allegiance  of  the  country  to  its  cen- 
tre. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Ministry 
has  regularly  supported  the  Whigs 
and  Liberals.  It  has  praised  them  as 
individuals,  patronised  their  publi- 
cations, and  identified  itself  as  far 
as  possible  with  their  principles.  In 
the  few  points  in  which  it  has  refu- 
sed to  comply  with  the  full  extent 
of  their  demands,  it  has  ostentati- 
ously proclaimed  its  agreement  with 
them  in  general  creed. 

Yet  a  Ministry  like  this  complains 
of  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the 
people !  There  is  not  a  single  feeling 
or  principle  entertained  by  the  poo- 
pie,  which  this  Ministry  has  not  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  taught  them.  It 


thought  deserving  of  being  singled 

out  for  ruin  by  his  prosecutions ;  and  has  treated  loyalty  and  content  as 

its   principles   have   been   those  to  crimes,  and  given  a  bounty  to  (8jU& 

whirli  the   leading    Ministers   have  fection   and  Convulsion.      \U?Ife   it 


up  those  as  the  only  true 
instructors,  who  have  arrayed  the 
sfiryaiit  against  the  master,  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  revolution  against 
conservation,  and  republicanism 
against  monarchism  ;  its  whole  con- 
duct has  been  of  a  kind  to  goad  the 
people  into  the  adoption  of  their 
schemes  by  suffering.  Several  years 
since,  it  was  proved  before  Parlia- 
ment that  a  great  excess  of  labourers 
existed  in  Kent,  which  was  producing 
deplorable  effects  on  their  circum- 
stances and  morals.  It  has  since  been 
again  and  again  pressed  on  its  atten- 
tion, that  the  same  causes  were  pro- 
ducing the  same  effects  in  various 
other  counties  ;  and  it  has  been  clear, 
that  the  evil  would  increase  with- 
out legislative  remedy.  Yet  Minis- 
ters have  constantly  refused  to  do 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  relief.  They 
have  acted  in  the  same  manner  touch- 
ing every  petition  from  the  distress- 
ed. The  owner  of  property  sinking 
into  ruin,  and  the  starving  labourer 
in  every  quarter,  have  been  told  no- 
thing could  be  done  for  them.  The 
community  at  large  has  been  for 
years  involved  in  unexampled  dis- 
tress, and  these  Ministers  have  regu- 
'larly  refused  all  enquiry  and  reme- 
dy, save  a  remission  of  taxes,  little 
felt,  and  incapable  of  reaching  the 
quarters  where  the  distress  was  the 
most  severe. 

Constituted  as  human  nature  is,  is 
it  possible  for  a  people  to  remain  at- 
tached to  a  system  of  government 
which  will  apply  no  remedy  to  its 
losses  and  sufferings,  and  promise 
nothing  but  a  continuance  ot  them? 

What  but  the  conduct  of  this  Mi- 
nistry on  the  Catholic  question  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Legislature  with  the  People 
at  large,  of  the  Aristocracy  with  the 
Democracy,  and  of  the  Clergy  with 
the  Laity  —  caused  reform  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  intelligent  and  virtuous 
part  of  the  community  as  a  matter  of 
salvation  —  and  converted  that  ques- 
tion which  made  the  influential  part 
of  the  Irish  people  ardent  supporters 
of  the  constitution  and  government, 
and  prohibited  Irish  independence 
from  being  mentioned,  into  one  of 

Jatioual  strife  between  England  and 
reland  for  the  overthrow  of  the  em- 
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of  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  tfie 
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And  what  right  has  the  Legislature^ 
to  join  in  the  complaint  ?  It  has  for 
many  years  zealously  taught  the  feel- 
ings and  principles  entertained  by 
the  people,  and  laboured  to  suppress 
all  others.  When  it  has  regularly 
made  the  Broughams,  Huskissons, 
Humes,  and  O'Connells,  the  general 
expounders  of  its  sentiments,  why 
does  it  quarrel  with  the  people  for 
adopting  them  ?  Were  its  sweeping 
denunciations  against  institutions  ana 
laws — its  attacks  on  the  well-affect- 
ed, and  protection  of  the  traitorous 
and  rebellious — its  incitements  of 
every  description  to  revolutionary 
objects,  to  be  disregarded  ?  When  it 
held  up  all  who  defended  the  glori- 
ous fabric  under  which  the  country 
had  become  so  great  and  happy,  as 
fools,  knaves,  and  enemies  of  the 
State,  why  does  it  condemn  the 
People  for  believing  it,  and  lament 
that  such  defenders  have  vanished  ? 

Has  not  the  Legislature  in  late 
years  swept  away  the  laws  which 
placed  the  servant  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  master,  and  prohibited 
the  working  classes  from  forming 
themselves  into  the  ungovernable 
masses  they  now  exhibit  ?  Has  it  not 
countenanced  the  doctrine,  that  the 
lower  orders  were  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  wise  part  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  sanctioned  the  schemes 
for  teaching  them  science  without 
religion,  and  party-politics  without 
morals  ?  Has  it  taken  a  single  step 
to  promote  religion  and  morals;  and 
has  it  not  carried  on  regular  war 
against  the  Church,  and  adopted 
every  measure  brought  before  it, 
calculated  to  injure  morals  ? 

What  right,  then,  has  the  Legisla- 
ture to  complain  of  the  people  ? 

When  it  has  constantly  told  the 
people,  that  the  cheaper  corn  is, 
the  better  for  them ;  and  that  the 
principles  of  free  trade  are  the  true 
ones ;  is  it  not  natural  for  them  to 
be  the  enemies  of  the  corn  law  and 
the  Aristocracy  ?  When  it  has  assu- 
red them  that  the  taxes  are  the  great 
cause  of  their  sufferings,  and  cut 
down  property  and  wages  in  every 
calling,  without  compensation,  is  jt 
not  natural  for  them  to  call  for  the 
extinction  of  taxes  through  the  rob- 
bery of  the  public  creditor  ?  When 
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it  has  treated  tln>  Cliurcli  as  it  has 
done,  can  they  think  her  desen  in? 
of  support  ?  When  its  ridicule  and 
censures  have  been  cast  on  every  in- 
stitution, can  they  be  expected  to 
regard  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment as  exceptions  ?  Was  it  possible 
for  it  to  act  as  it  did  on  the  Catholic 
question,  and  still  retain  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people  ? 

For  several  years,  not  a  single  pe- 
tition from  the  people  has  been  able 
to  gain  the  attention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture :  and,  in  general,  it  has  covered 
the  petitioners  with  slander  and  in  - 
••nit.  Immense  masses  of  them  have, 
in  detail,  implored  it  to  enquire,  and 
receive  proofs,  in  order  that  it  might 
spare  their  possessions,  or  remedy 
their  sufferings ;  but  they  have  im- 
plored in  vain.  When  the  country 
at  large  was  in  unparalleled  distress, 
it  refused  investigation,  and  declared 
nothing  could  be  granted  as  relief 
beyond  a  remission  of  taxes. 

While  this  has  been  the  case  in 
free,  but,  alas  !  no  longer  happy  Eng- 
land, the  despots  of  the  Continent 
have  been  introducing  new  kinds  of 
employment,  making  canals,  colo- 
nizing their  waste  land,  encouraging 
their  manufactures,  and  doing  every 
thing  possible  to  employ  the  labour, 
and  protect  the  property,  of  their 
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When  I,  as  one  of  the  people,  look 
at  this  humiliating  contrast,  where 
am  I  to  find  the  justification  of  the 
Legislature  ?  When  I  know  that  the 
latter  had  evidence  before  it,  proving 
the  labouring  classes  in  many  coun- 
ties to  be  almost  wholly  on  the  poor- 
rates,  sinking  the  farmers  into  insol- 
vency, infinitely  too  numerous  for 
the  quantity  of  labour,  employed  as 
beasts  are,  and  plunged  into  the  ex- 
treme of  penury  and  barbarism; — 
nnd  when  I  know,  too,  that  my  coun- 
try had,  at  home  and  abroad,  abun- 
dance of  waste  land,loose  capital,  and 
idle  shipping,  can  I  think  it  possessed 
no  means  of  removing  so  tremendous 
an  evil ''.  When  I  know  that  the  suf- 
fering interests  were  in  great  pros- 
perity before  the  Legislature  took 
from  them  their  protections,  and  that 
the  latter  could  have  been  easily  re- 
stored, can  I  believe  that  it  had  no 
means  of  relieving  them  ?  When  I 
know  that,  previously  to  late  years, 
the  Legislature  almost  immediately 
removed  the  distress  of  any  interest, 


can  1  give  credit  to  the  assertion  that 
its  means  are  now  restricted  to>  the 
production  of  distress  ? 

What  am  I  to  think  of  the  detenu- 
of  the  Legislature,  as  put  forth  by 
its  spokesmen,  the  Whigs  and  Libe- 
rals— people  who  have  long  formed 
to  this  empire  the  greatest  curse  that 
ever    scourged    humanity  ?     "  \\  e 
know,"   cried   the   Broughams  and 
Humes,  "  that  you  are  in  terrible 
suffering ;  but  nothing  shall  be  done 
to  relieve  you.     Your  excess  of  star- 
ving labourers  cannot  be  removed, 
because  it  is  prohibited  by  political 
economy.     We  will  relieve  them  by 
taking  from  them  their  parish  allow- 
ance, and  reducing  taxes  they  do  not 
pay.  Free  trade  must  bind  your  land- 
owners to  loss  of  rent — your  farmers 
to   losing  prices — your  shipowners 
to  losing  freights — your  producers 
to  loss  of  capital  and  profit — and  your 
labourers  to  famine  wages,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  community  5 
by  this  it  is   now  filling  you  with 
riches  and  abundance.  Your  distress 
flows  from  your  taxes,  which,  when 
they    were    double    their    present 
amount,  never  injured  you  ;  and  now 
wise  and  enlightened  measures  which 
have  swept  away  your  property,  pro- 
fits, wages,  and  employment,  have 
only  prevented  it  from  being  mor 
severe.    We  will  remove  the  loss 
your  landowners,  farmers,  shipowi 
ers,  and  other  capitalists,  by  taking 
few  shillings  per  annum  from  tin. " 
taxes ;  and  give  abundance  to  yot 
famishing    labourers    by  supplyir 
them  with   cheap  beer  when  thf 
cannot  afford  to  buy  any.     This  wil 
be  wonderfully  efficacious — it  will 
be  an   infallible  nostrum ;  but  if  it 
happen  to  be   insufficient,  we   u  ill 
abolish   the   corn-law,   throw  away 
your  colonies,  and  destroy  every  re- 
maining protection.     In  truth,  the 
high  prices  which  your  landed  and 
other  interests  still  obtain,  form  a 
great  source  of  their  loss  and  insol- 
vency !" 

Such  has  been  in  plain  English  the 
language  of  these  sham  patriots — 
these  pretended  friends  of  the  people 
— these  real  apostles  of  confiscation, 
beggnry,  hunger,  miser}',  and  national 
ruin.  On  every  occasion,  they  have 
occupied  the  first  place  in  refusing 
enquiry,  rejecting  petitions,  insisting 
that  no  suffering,  however  extreme, 
no  remedy,  however  obvious,  should 
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to*  attended  to,  and  urging  the  Mi- 
nistry to  strike  at  what  remained  of 
food  and  property.  Their  barbarous 
-ignorance  and  folly  could  deceive  no 
man  who  knew  his  right  hand  from 
his  left ;  and  the  People  could  only 
feel  disgust  and  indignation  when 
tkey  saw  the  Legislature  make  itself 
the  menial  of  such  persons. 

Free  trade  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  country,  even 
by  its  friends — saving,  of  course,  the 
-  scribblers  and  orators  who  write  and 
speak  of  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand— to  be  a  complete  failure :  a 
more  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  could  not  be  given,  than  the 
fact,  that  from  the  five  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  it  came  into  effect, 
grievous  suffering  has  sat  on  the  com- 
munity, and  especially  on  those  di- 
visions of  it  which  it  has  more  direct- 
•jily  affected.  Prices  and  other  things 
prove  at  this  moment  that  the  lead- 
.  ing  doctrines  were  wholly  erroneous 
.  on  which  small  notes  were  suppress- 
ed. Here  is  demonstration  that  the 
Legislature  has  been  long  on  vital 
matters  acting  on  the  most  false  and 
mischievous  principles  ;  and  can  it, 
therefore,  with  reason  complain  that 
it  possesses  not  the  confidence  of 
the  people  when  it  still  clings  to 
them? 

When  the  labourer  Avho  is  always 
on  the  parish,  who  is  treated  like  a 
brute,  and  who  is  destitute  of  com- 
mon necessaries,  is  assured  by  the 
Legislature  that  nothing  shall  be  done 
for  him — is  it  matter  of  wonder  that 
he  becomes  an  incendiary  and  rebel  ? 
When  the  mechanic  and  artisan 
i  find  that  the  Legislature  has  given 
i  them  want  for  competence,  and  tells 
them  they  have  nothing  better  to 
hope  for — can  it  be  expected  that 
they  will  be  contented  and  well-af- 
fected ?  When  the  small  and  mid- 
dling landowners,  farmers,  shipown- 
ers, colonists,  and  other  people  of 
property,  see  that,  from  the  measures 
of  the  Legislature,  their  property  is 
sustaining  daily  waste,  and  that  it 
covers  them  with  contumely,  and  re- 
fuses protection  from  the  ruin  into 
which  they  are  sinking — would  it  not 
be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  for 
them  to  be  attached  to  their  rulers  ? 
When  the  labourer  cannot  oppose 
revolution,  without  giving  perma- 
nency to  his  own  want  and  misery— « 
when  the  man  of  property  cannot 


oppose  it,  without  binding  himself  to 
a  continuance  of  loss — when  the  peo- 
ple at  large  cannot  oppose  it,  without 
perpetuating  a  system  of  rule,  which, 
on  creed,  plunges  division  of  them 
after  division  into  ruin,  and  obsti- 
nately refuses  protection  to  the  lo- 
sing, and  assistance  to  the  starving— • 
is  it  not  at  variance  with  all  that  is 
known  of  human  nature,  to  imagine 
they  will  be  its  enemies  ? 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  Legislature, 
I  speak  of  that  which  is  dead,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  living. 

And  why  does  the  Aristocracy  com- 
plain of  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
the  People  ?  Half  of  it  has  taken  the 
lead  in  giving  them  such  instructors 
as  they  have  had,  and  teaching  them 
such  doctrines  as  they  have  embra- 
ced ;  in  this,  it  has  received  the 
sanction  and  assistance  of  the  other 
half.  To  the  charge,  that  they  will 
no  longer  follow  it,  I  reply,  They  have 
been  made  what  they  are,  by  being 
its  followers,  and  it  is  only  in  obe- 
dience to  its  own  tuition  that  they 
now  wish  to  be  its  leaders. 

Has  the  Aristocracy  in  the  body 
endeavoured  to  convince  the  People 
that  cheap  corn  would  injure  them 
through  the  distress  it  would  bring 
on  landowners,  farmers,  and  hus- 
bandry labourers  ?  Has  it  attempted 
to  prove  to  them  that  the  corn-law, 
in  so  far  as  it  gives  protection  and 
prosperity  to  the  agriculturists,  is 
beneficial  to  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity? Has  it  defended  this  law  on 
grounds  of  general  benefit?  No;  it 
has  told  them  that  cheap  bread  would 
be  highly  advantageous  to  them,  that 
the  doctrines  which  called  for  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-law  are  true,  and 
that  the  latter  is  an  evil  rendered 
necessary  by  the  taxes  alone.  Has  it 
laboured  to  obtain  for  other  interests 
the  same  protection  which  it  enjoys  ? 
No;  it  has  assisted  in  depriving  some 
wholly  of  protection,  and  in  restrict- 
ing the  rest  to  that  which  is  not 
equal  to  one-third  of  its  own.  Some 
of  its  publications  teach  the  doctrines 
of  free  trade,  attack  the  protecting 
duties  of  other  interests,  and  insist 
that  the  shipping  interest,  the  fishing 
one,  &c.,  ought  to  have  none* 

What  right,  then,  has  it  to  blame 
the  People  for  insisting  on  cheap 
bread,  calling  for  the  robbery  of  the 
public  creditor,  and  treating  it  as  an 
enemy  ?  When  shipowners*  fisher- 
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nopn,  &Q.  fold  its  own  organs  decla- 
ring that  they  ought  to  have  no  pro- 
tection whatever,  in  it  not  natural  for 
tit- MI i  to  attack  the  protecting  duties 
of  the  overgrown  landowners,  and 
•  1  it  as  a  destroyer  of  their  for- 
tunes ;nnl  suh-i-ten 

Has  the  Aristocracy  employed  its 
Iwrough  influence  in  the  House  of 
( kmiuions  to  keep  out  of  this  House 
tlte  empiric  and  innovator,  the  infi- 
del and  demagogue,  the  foe  of  reli- 
gion and  assailant  of  the  constitu- 
tion; and  to  place  its  great  parties 
under  the  guidance  of  upright,  pa- 
triotic, and  noble-minded  men — men 
duly  qualified  to  instruct  and  lead 
not  only  it,  but  the  nation  ?  Has  it 
employed  this  influence  to  uphold, 
in  the  House,  virtue,  public  spirit, 
honour,  and  fidelity  ;  and  to  punish 
apostasy  and  profligacy  ?  Has  it  em- 
ployed this  influence  to  protect  the 
Church  and  other  institutions,  laws 
and  morals?  Has  it  employed  this 
influence  to  compel  the  House  to 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  the  people — 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  distress — 
investigate  the  truth  of  the  principles 
it  acted  on — save  sinking  property — 
remove  penury — and  promote  pros- 
perity, harmony,  and  happiness ''. 

If  it  have  done  this,  I,  as  one  of  the 
People,  will  be  satisfied  without  re- 
form, and  I  will  answer  for  the  mass 
of  my  brethren. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to 
say  it  has  done  the  contrary.  My 
country  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
tin-  Aristocracy  alone  sent  the  men 
to  the  House  of  Commons  who  have 
brought  on  her  such  appalling  cala- 
mities, and  placed  her  on  the  brink 
of  revolution — that  the  Aristocracy 
alone  gave  them  the  power  to  pro- 
duce what  they  have  produced — that 
the  Aristocracy  alone  made  them  in- 
vincible against  the  people — and  that 
the  Aristocracy  could  at  any  time 
have  put  a  stop  to  their  mad  career 
of  ruin.  I  need  not  point  to  its  con- 
duct on  the  Catholic  Question  ;  no- 
thing but  this  conduct  did  induce, 
aud  could  have  induced,  the  intelli- 
gent and  virtuous  part  of  the  people 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  reform. 

In  condemning  the  call  for  reform, 
it  attacks  it*  own  offspring. 

Ha*  tin-  Aristocracy  in  late  years 
done  its  constitutional  duty  in  up- 
lioldinir  the  Monarchy  and  Church  — 
protecting  the  just  power  and 


]>endence  of  the  Crown— d 
the  Sovereign  from  the  tyranny  ;«•<> 
his  Ministers — and  repelling  the  <MI- 
croachments  of  the  Common*  ': 

The  evidence  all  proves  the  re- 
verse. 

As  one  of  the  People,  I  am  re«- 
proached  for  not  following  the  Ari»»  i 
tocracy.  Which  division  of  it  am  I 
to  follow?  If  I  select  the  \Vhigs,  I 
must  associate  with  those  most  loath- 
somc  of  all  unnatural  reptiles,  titled 
demagogues  and  rabble  Nobles ;  I 
must  believe  all  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age  teaches,  and  make  of  the  House 
of  Commons  an  engine  for  stifling 
the  people's  prayers,  and  heaping 
on  them  every  calamity.  If  I  fol- 
low Ministerialists,  I  must  mix  with 
those  most  venomous  of  all  unnatu- 
ral reptiles,  Nobles  whose  honour 
cannot  be  trusted,  Peers  who  have 
violated  their  pledges,  and  betrayed 
their  cause;  1  must  still  be  the  Spi- 
rit's disciple,  and  I  must  obey  ail 
the  commands  of  the  \Vbigs.  I  can- 
not stoop  to  the  contamination,  or 
be  so  far  the  enemy  of  myself  aud 
the  People.  Higher  and  better  lead- 
ers than  the  Aristocracy  must  be 
mine. 

And  what  ground  have  the  Clergy 
for  complaining  of  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  the  People  ?  Have  they, 
as  in  duty  bound,  zealously  opposed 
the  destructive  doctrines  which  have 
inundated  the  country  ?  Have  the 
Universities  refuted  the  mock  sci- 
ences and  counterfeit  ethics  which 
have  caused  government  to  fill  the 
empire  with  suffering  and  demorali- 
zation ?  Has  the  eloquence  of  the 
Prelates,  from  their  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, pointed  to  the  spread  of  infi- 
delity and  licentiousness — denoun- 
ced public  as  well  as  private  immo- 
rality— invoked  opposition  to  those 
who  were  undermining  the  founda- 
tions of  society — and  supplicated  for 
the  means  of  extending  religious  in- 
struction amidst  the  lower  orders  F 
Have  the  Clergy  industriously  toiled 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  reclaim 
the  erring — to  win  the  affection  of 
the  laity,  and  to  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Church  ?  In  the  extre- 
mity of  the  latter,  has  the  laity  found 
in  them  leaders  of  apostolic  sanctity 
and  courage — the  true  amidst  tfie 
faithless — the  pure  amidst  the  cor- 
rupt— the  examples  of  inflexible  fide- 
lity and  heroic  martyrdom  ?-- 
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History  asserts  the  contrary.     She     doctrines  and  objefcts'fcf  '*$  -fl^dlftC 
offers  evidence  that  the  universities 
have  filled  the  Cabinet  and  Legisla- 


ture with  the  creed  of  national  ruin ; 
and  that  the  voice  of  the  Prelates  has 
been  scarcely  heard  in  Parliament. 
She  proves  farther,  that  the  clergy 
have  gone  with  the  stream — have 
been  the  instruments  of  men  in  power 
— have  used  little  effort  to  gain  the 
attachment  of  the  laity — have,  in  a 
lar«e  degree,  fought  against  it  in  as- 
sailing the  Church — have  neglected, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  betrayed  the 
interests  confided  to  their  care — and 
have  furnished  some  of  the  most 
dark  and  disgusting  examples  of  vio- 
lation of  principle,  treachery,  trea- 
son, corruption,  and  profligacy. 

What  right,  then,  have  the  clergy 
to  complain  that  the  people  no  longer 
confide  in  and  follow  them  ? 

The  charges  of  Radicalism,  which 
are  so  profusely  scattered  about,  may 
probably  be  thrown  on  me  for  speak- 
ing in  this  manner.  If  they  be,  I  care 
not.  I  have,  for  nearly  seven  years, 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
political  department  of  this  Maga- 
zine ;  and  my  labours  will  amply 
protect  me  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose 
favour  I  value  from  the  suspicion  of 
being  the  enemy  of  my  country  and 
her  institutions.  I  have  separated 
the  principle  from  the  individual — 
the  object  from  the  party;  and  that 
holy  cause  which  I  have  ever  main- 
tained is  still  mine.  I  am  assailing 
Radicalism  in  its  head-quarters — at- 
tacking the  great  Radicals — arraign- 
ing the  worst  of  the  revolutionists, 
the  leaders  of  revolution  ;  and  I 
am  not  to  be  deterred,  because  I 
find  in  these  the  principles  and  per- 
sons of  constituted  authorities.  I 
charge,  but  to  reform ;  and  scourge, 
but  to  correct.  In  a  crisis  like  this, 
we  must  have  before  us,  in  utter 
scorn  of  fear  and  reserve,  the  great 
causes. 

Here  is  a  state  of  things  wholly  with- 
out example.  The  working  classes 
are,  with  trifling  exceptions,  on  the 
side  of  revolution,  and  the  mass  of 
them  decidedly  so  ;  the  body  of  the 
middle  classes  is  on  the  same  side, 
or  neutral.  Moral  power  is  about  as 
much  with  revolution,  as  physical ; 
no  one  scarcely  dares  to  mention  the 
exploded  words — loyalty,  subordi- 
nation,- and  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitution— or  to  oppose  the  main 
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What  must  be  the  remalfes  poiloaf 
The  Ministry  is  most  deservedly 
despised  by  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Whigs  naturally  are  op* 
posed  to  it,  and  the  body  of  the 
Tories,  saving  a  worthless  part  of  the 
aristocratic  ones,  are  the  same ;  all 
parties  are  against  it,  and  this  is  one 
great  reason  why  there  is  no  power 
fully  equal  to  oppose  revolution :  in 
addition,  the  creed  of  this  Ministry 
prevents  effectual  opposition  to  the 
latter. 

Give  us  a  Ministry  to  which  some 
great  portion  of  the  community  will 
warmly  attach  itself;  and  let  it  bold- 
ly oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age.  A  mighty  physical  and 
moral  force,  comprehending  the  au- 
thorities of  the  realm,  will  thus  be 
at  once  brought  into  the  field  on  the 
side  of  peace  and  conservation. 

The  great  objects  of  the  revolu- 
tionary part  of  the  people  have  much 
less  to  do  with  politics,  than  they  had 
formerly.  Reform  and  a  republic 
are  but  secondary  matters  and  means ; 
the  King  is  popular ;  and  no  great 
degree  of  exasperation  is  manifested 
towards  public  authorities.  The  war 
is  one  of  hunger  against  property, 
and  loss  against  the  causes  of  it ;  it 
seeks  principally  employment,  ade- 
quate wages,  and  protection  of  pro- 
perty. For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  it  has  been  the  general  remark 
amidst  the  working  classes — We  can- 
not bear  this  much  longer,  and  if 
government  will  do  nothing  for  us, 
we  must  do  something  for  ourselves. 
The  disaffection  of  the  middle  classes 
arises  chiefly  from  their  losses. 

Acting  upon  this,  let  the  HBAV  Mi- 
nistry begin  without  delay  to  remove 
want  and  loss.  Let  it  clear  Kent 
and  other  counties  of  their  excess  of 
labourers.  Let  it  give  to  landowners 
and  farmers  that  protection  which 
will  secure  their  property  and  enable 
them  to  give  adequate  Avages;  and 
do  the  same  to  every  interest.  Give 
employment  and  proper  wages  to  the 
husbandry  labourers,  artisans,  £cc., 
and  they  will  be  again  peaceable  and 
contented;  give  security  of  property 
and  profits  to  the  landowners,  farm- 
ers, shipowners,  8cc.  &c.,  and  they 
will  be  again  loyal :  give  good  wages 


to  your  labouring1  classes,  and 
profits  to  your  producers;  ari 
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will  make  your  town  shopkeepers 
prosperous  and  well  affected. 

In  giving  the  most  prompt  mid 
liberal  relief  to  every  suffering  in- 
terest and  clans,  let  evil  things  be 
sternly  repressed  in  every  quarter. 
In  giving  food  and  employment  to 
the  labourers,  put  down  their  com- 
binations,  and  bring  them  again  un- 
der the  government  of  their  masters. 
In  giving  protection  and  prosperity 
to  the  various  interests,  extinguish 
those  brutal  and  horrible  doctrines 
which  assert  that  each  must  flourish 
through  the  injury  of  the  others — 
that  the  capitalist  must  be  enriched 
by  the  starvation  of  the  labourer ;  and 
manufactures  must  prosper  through 
the  insolvency  of  agriculture.  In 
giving  to  each  interest  all  the  protec- 
tion it  can  fairly  desire,  resolutely 
compel  it  to  contribute  liberally  to 
the  benefit  of  the  others. 

Let  the  Aristocracy  employ  its  in- 
fluence in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
aid  of  all  this.  Let  it  at  once  take 
up  the  real  cause- of  the  people,  and 
insist  on  comprehensive  enquiry  and 
remedy.  Let  it,  in  this  House,  silence 
the  wretched  brawlers  who  keep  up 
the  outcry  touching  taxes  ana  re- 
trenchment, and  who  insist  that  the 
Legislature  ought  to  produce  loss 
and  hunger,  buf  not  to  relieve  them. 
•Let  it  demand  ample  protection,  not 
•only  for  the  small  landowner  and 
farmer,  but  for  every  manufacturer 
and  trader  who  needs  it.  In  addition 
to  this,  let  it  on  its  estates  use  its 
influence  to  bring  its  tenants  and 
their  labourers  together  under  the 
same  roof,  and  to  establish  the  excess 
of  labourers  on  the  waste  lands. 

Let  the  Clergy  think  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  not  of  themselves — shake 
off  their  subserviency  to  power — cul- 
tivate the  attachment  or  the  laity — 
place  themselves  at  its  head  for  the 
protection  of  the  Church — and  labour 


without  ceasing  for  the  extension  of 
religion  amidst  the  lo\vor  orders. 

You  may  call  this  unworthy  of  no- 
tice ;  be  it  so,  but  what  can  you  hope 
for  from  a  continuance  of  your  sys- 
tem ?  If  you  still  follow  the  Huskis- 
sons,  Peels,  Broughams,  and  Humes, 
what  will  they  next  lead  you  to? 
You  have  got  your  cheap  labour,  and 
it  has  given  you  incendiaries  and  re- 
bels ;  you  have  got  your  low  prices, 
and  they  have  given  you  beggary, 
convulsion,  and  revolution.  You  may 
smite  what  remains  of  protection, 
and  then  stand  still  in  savage  insen- 
sibility to  the  ruin  and  mi-en-  you 
have  produced ;  but  will  your  inac- 
tion be  tolerated  ?  You  may,  when 
the  suffering  body  brings  its  dis- 
tresses before  you,  "  let  it  alone," 
but  will  the  let-it-alone  system  let 
you  alone  ?  Let  your  present  situa- 
tion cause  you  to  reflect  deeply  on 
these  questions  before  you  proceed 
farther.  It  is  demonstrable,  that, 
if  the  sufferings  of  your  labouring 
classes  be  but  a  little  increased,  they 
will,  in  a  mass,  overthrow  your  whole 
fabric  of  government  and  society;  — 
it  is  equally  demonstrable,  that,  with 
your  present  system,  these  sufferings 
will  continually  increase; — it  is 
equally  demonstrable,  that  nothing 
but  legislative  measures  can  remove 
their  excess,  and  enable  their  em- 
ployers to  give  them  adequate  wages; 
— it  is  equally  demonstrable,  that  no- 
thing but  such  measures  can  relieve 
the  distressed  interests; — and  it  is 
therefore  demonstrable,  that  you 
must  wholly  reverse  your  system,  or 
hiive  revolution.  You  have  money, 
land,  and  every  other  requisite  in 
profusion  for  making  the  empire  al- 
most immediately  prosperous,  con- 
tented, harmonious,  and  loyal ;  and 
woe  to  you  if  you  refuse  to  employ 
them! 

I  am,  sir,  &c.  &c. 
ONE  OF  THE  DEMOCRICT. 


nsaa  bad 
sH  .w: 
mia  aid 
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PASSAGES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  "  MAN  ABOUT  TOWN." — DEATH  AT  THE  TOILET. 


*#*  THE  London  Medical  Gazette  having,  in  somewhat  uncourtly  terras, 
preferred  an  accusation  of  plagiarism  against  the  original  writer  of  this 
Diary — with  reference  to  the  citation  (in  the  case  "  Intriyuiny  and  Mad- 
ness") of  the  passage  from  Shakspeare,  affirming  memory  to  be  the  test  of 
madness — ("  Bring  me  to  the  test,"  &c.)  j — asserting,  in  downright  terms, 
that  the  illustration  in  question  was  "  borrowed  without  scruple  or  acknow- 
ledgment from  Sir  Henry  Halford," — and  was  "  truly  a  little  too  bare- 
faced ;" — the  Editor  of  these  Passages  simply  assures  the  reader,  that  from 
circumstances,  this  is  impossible,  and  the  reader  would  know  it  to  be  so, 
could  these  circumstances  be  communicated  consistently  with  the  Editor's 
present  purposes.  And  farther,  the  Editor  immediately  wrote  to  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  disproving  the  truth  of  the  assertion  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  and 
has  received  a  note  from  Sir  Henry,  stating  his  "  perfect  satisfaction"  with 
the  explanation  given.  The  other  absurd  and  groundless  allegations  contain- 
ed in  the  article  m  question,  are  not  such  as  to  require  an  answer. 

London,  l*2th  November,  1880. 

A  "  MAN  ABOUT  TOWN." 


I  HATE  humbug,  and  would  eschew 
that  cant  and  fanaticism  which  are 
at  present  tainting  extensive  por- 
tions of  society,  as  sincerely  as  I 
venerate  and  wish  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  sober,  manly,  and  rational 
piety.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  pander 
to  the  morbid  tastes  of  overweening 
saintliness,  to  encourage  its  arro- 
eant  assumptions,  sanction  its  hate- 
ful, selfish  exclusiveness,  or  advocate 
that  spirit  of  sour,  diseased,  puri- 
tanical seclusion  from  the  innocent 
gaieties  and  enjoyments  of  life,  which 
has  more  deeply  injured  the  interests 
of  religion  than  any  of  its  professed 
enemies  ;  it  is  not,  I  repeat,  with  any 
such  unworthy  objects  as  these  that 
this  melancholy  narrative  is  placed 
on  record.  But  it  is  to  shew,  if  it 
ever  meet  their  eyes,  your  "  men 
about  town,"  as  the  elite  of  the  ra- 
kish fools  and  flutterers  of  the  day 
are  significantly  termed,  that  some 
portions  of  the  page  of  profligacy  are 
black — black  with  horror,  and  steep- 
ed in  the  tears,  the  blood  of  anguish 
and  remorse  wrung  from  ruined  thou- 
sands ! — that  often  the  "  iron  is  en- 
tering the  very  soul"  of  those  who 
present  to  the  world's  eye  an  exte- 
rior of  glaring  gaiety  and  reckless- 
ness f — that  gilded  guilt  must,  one 
day,  be  stripped  of  its  tinselry,  and 
flung  into  the  haze  and  gloom  of 


outer  darkness.  These  are  the  only 
objects  for  which  this  black  passage 
is  laid  before  the  reader,  in  which  I 
have  undertaken  to  describe  pains 
and  agonies,  which  these  eyes  wit- 
nessed, and  that  with  all  the  true 
frightfulness  of  reality.  It  has,  in- 
deed, cost  me  feelings  of  little  less 
than  torture  to  retrace  the  leading 
features  of  the  scenes  with  which  the 
narrative  concludes. 

"  Hit  him— pitch  it  into  him !  Go 
it,  boys — go  it !  Right  into  your  man, 
each  of  you,  like  good  ones ! — Top 
sawyers  these! — Hurra!  Tap  his 
claret-cask — draw  his  cork ! — Go  it — 
go  it — beat  him,  big  one  !  lick  him, 
little  one!  Hurra! — Slash,  smash  — 
fib  away — right  and  left ! — Hollo  ! — 
Clear  the  Avay  there ! — Ring !  ring  !" 

These,  and  many  similar  exclama- 
tions, may  serve  to  bring  before  the 
reader  one  of  those  ordinary  scenes 
in  London — a  street  row;  arising, 
too,  out  of  circumstances  of  equally 
frequent  recurrence.  Agentleman(!) 
prowling  about  Piccadilly,  towards 
nightfall  in  the  month  of  November, 
in  quest  of  adventures  of  a  certain 
description,  had  been  offering  some 
impertinence  to  a  female  of  respect- 
able appearance,  whom  he  had  been 
following  for  some  minutes.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  putting  his  arm 


« 

nd  her  waist,  or  taking  some  t»i- 
liherty,  when  he  was  suddenly 

1  by  the  collar  from  behind,  and 
jerked  off  the  jrivement  so  violently, 
that  he  fell  nearly  at  full  length  in 
the  gutter.  This  feat  was  performed 
by  the  woman's  husband,  who  had 
tjiat  moment  rejoined  her,  having  left 
her  only  a  very  short  time  before,  to 
leave  a  message  at  one  of  the  coach- 
offices,  while  she  walked  on,  being 
in  haste.  No  man  of  ordinary  spirit 
could  endure  such  rough  handling 
tamely.  The  instant,  therefore,  that 
the  prostrate  man  had  recovered  his 
footing,  he  sprung  towards  his  assail- 
ant, and  struck  him  furiously  over 
the  face  with  his  umbrella.  For  a 
moment  the  man  seemed  disinclined 
to  return  the  blow,  owing  to  the 
passionate  dissuasions  of  his  wife; 
but  it  was  useless — his  English  blood 
began  to  boil  under  the  idea  of  sub- 
mitting to  a  blow,  and,  hurriedly  ex- 
claiming, "  Wait  a  moment,  sir," — 
he  pushed  his  wife  into  the  shop 
adjoining,  telling  her  to  stay  till  he 
returned.  A  small  crowd  stood  round. 

"  Now,  by  ,  sir,  we  shall   see 

which  is  the  better  man !"  said  he, 
again  making  his  appearance,  and 
putting  himself  into  a  boxing  atti- 
tude. There  was  much  disparity 
between  the  destined  combatants,  in 
point  both  of  skill  and  size.  The 
man  last  named  was  short  in  stature, 
but  of  asquare  iron-build;  and  it  need- 
ed only  a  glance  at  his  posture  to 
see  he  was  a  scientific,  perhaps  a 
thoroughbred,  bruiser.  His  antago- 
nist, on  the  contrary,  was  a  tall, 
handsome,  well-proportioned,  gen- 
tlemanly man,  apparently  not  more 
than  twenty-eight,  or  thirty  years 
old.  Giving  his  umbrella  into  the 
hands  of  a  bystander,  and  hurriedly 
drawing  off  his  gloves,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  encounter  with  an  un- 
guarded impetuosity,  which  left  him 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  cool  and 
practised  opponent. 

The  latter  seemed  evidently  in- 
clined to  play  a  while  with  his  man, 
and  contented  himself  with  stopping 

.il  heavily-dealt  blows,  with  so 
much  quickness  and  precision,  that 
i- very  one  saw  "  the  big  one  had 
caught  a  7'a//«>"  in  the  man  he  had 
provoked.  Watching  his  opportunity, 
like  a  tiger,  douching  noiselessly  in 
preparation  for  the  fatal  spring,  the 
bhyrt  man  delivered  such  a  slaugh- 
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tering  left-handed  hit  full  in  the  face, 
of  hh  tall  adversary,  accompanied  by 
a  tremendous  "  doubling-lip"  body- 
blow,  as  in  an  instant  brought  him 
senseless  to  the  ground.  He  who 
now  lay  stunned  and  blood-smeared 
on  the  pavement,  surrounded  by  n 
rabble  jeering  the  fallen  "  swell," 
and  exulting  at  seeing  the  punish- 
ment he  had  received  for  his  imper- 
tinence, which  the  conqueror  pithily 
told  them,  as  he  stood  over  his  pros- 
trate foe,  was  the  Honourable  St  John 
Henry  Effingstone,  presumptive  heir 
to  a  marquisate;  and  the  victor,  who 
walked  coolly  away  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  was  Tom ,  the  prize- 
fighter. 

such  was  the  occasion  of  my  first  in- 
troduction to  MrEffingstone ;  for  I  was 
driving  by  at  the  time  this  occurrence 
took  place;  and  my  coachman,  see- 
ing the  crowd,  slackened  the  pace  of 
his  horses,  and  I  desired  him  to  stop. 
Hearing  some  voices  cry,  "  Take  him 
to  a  doctor,"  I  let  myself  out,  an- 
nounced my  profession,  and  seeing 
a  man  of  very  gentlemanly  and  su- 
perior appearance,  covered  with 
blood,  and  propped  against  the  knee 
of  one  of  the  people  round,  I  had  him 
brought  into  my  carriage,  saying  I 
would  drive  him  to  his  residence 
close  by,  which  his  cards  shewed  me 

was  in Street.  Though  much 

disfigured,  and  in  great  pain,  he  had 
not  received  any  injury  likely  to  be 
attended  with  danger.  He  soon  re- 
covered ;  but  an  infinitely  greater 
annoyance  remained  after  all  the 
other  symptoms  had  disappeared — 
his  left  eye  was  sent  into  deep  mourn- 
ing, which  threatened  to  last  for 
some  weeks ;  and  could  any  thing  be 
more  vexatious  to  a  say  man  about 
town?  for  such  was  Mr  Effingstmie 
— but  no  ordinary  one.  He  did  not  be- 
longtothatcTowdedclassofessenced 
fops,  of  silly  coxcombs,  hung  in  c»ld 
chains,  and  bespangled  with  a  profu- 
sion of  rings,  brooches,  pins,  and 
quizzing-glasses,  who  are  to  be  s-ven 
in  fine  weather  glistening  about  town, 
like  tire-flies  in  India.  //<  was  no 
walking  advertisement  of  the  supe- 
rior articles  of  his  tailor,  mercer,  and 
jeweller.  No — Mr  Effingstone  was 
really  a  man  about  loini,  and  yet  no 
puppy.  He  was  worse — an  aban- 
doned profligate,  a  systematic  de- 
bauchee, an  irreclaimable  rerjrob,  ' 
He  stood  pre-eminent  amidst 
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throng  of  men  of  fashion,  a  glaring     had  a  strong  bent  towards  satir0 
form  of  guilt,  such  as  Milton  repre- 
sents Satan — • 


"  In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent," 

h«i-ip.,M. 

among  his  gloomy  battalions  of  fallen 
spirits.  He  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  set  of  men  I  have  been  al- 
luding to,  but  that  he  chose  to  drink 
deeper  from  the  same  foul  and  mad- 
dening cup  of  dissipation.  Their  mi- 
nor fooleries  and  "  naughtinesses," 
as  he  termed  them,  he  despised.  Had 
he  not  neglected  a  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  his  transcendent  talents,  he 
might  have  become,  with  little  effort, 
one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age.  As 
for  actual  knowledge,  his  powers 
of  acquisition  seemed  unbounded. 
Whatever  he  read  he  made  his  own  j 
good  or  bad,  he  never  forgot  it.  He 
was  equally  intimate  with  ancient 
and  modern  scholarship.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  varieties  and  distinctions 
between  the  ancient  sects  of  philo- 
sophers was  more  minutely  accurate, 
and  more  successfully  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  modern,  than  I  am  aware 
of  having  ever  known  in  another. 
Few,  very  few,  that  ever  I  have  been 
acquainted  with,  could  make  a  more 
imposing  and  effective  display  of  the 
"  dazzling  fence  of  logic."  Fallacies, 
though  never  so  subtle,  so  exqui- 
sitely vraisemblant  to  the  truth,  and 
calculated  to  evade  the  very  ghost 
of  Aristotle  himself,  melted  away  in- 
stantaneously before  the  first  glance 
of  his  eye.  His  powers  were  ac- 
knowledged and  feared  by  all  who 
knew  him — as  many  a  discomfited 
sciolist  now  living  can  bear  testi- 
mony. His  acuteness  of  perception 
was  not  less  remarkable.  He  anti- 
cipated all  you  meant  to  convey,  be- 
fore you  had  uttered  more  than  a 
word  or  two.  It  was  useless  to  kick 
or  wince  under  such  treatment — to 
find  your  own  words  thrustback  again 
down  your  own  throat  as  useless, 
than  which  few  things  are  more  pro- 
voking to  men  with  the  slightest 
spice  of  petulance.  A  conviction  of 
his  overwhelming  power  kept  you 
passive  beneath  his  grasp.  He  had, 
as  it  were,  extracted  and  devoured 
the  kernel,  while  you  were  attempt- 
ing to  decide  on  the  best  method  of 
breaking  the  shell.  His  wit  was  ra- 
diant, and,  fed  by  a  fancy  both  lively 
and  powerful,  it  flashed  and  sparkled 
on  all  sides  of  you  like  lightning.  He 


sarcasm,  and  that  of  the  bitterest  and 
fiercest  kind.  If  you  chanced  unex- 
pectedly to  become  its  subject,  you 
sneaked  away  consciously  seared  to 
your  very  centre.  If,  however,  yon 
really  wished  to  acquire  information 
from  him,  no  one  was  readier  to 
open  the  vast  storehouses  of  his 
learning.  You  had  but  to  start  a  to- 
pic requiring  elucidation  of  any  kind, 
and  presently  you  saw,  grouped 
around  it,  numerous,  appropriate, 
and  beautiful  illustrations,  from  al- 
most every  region  of  knowledge. 
But  then  you  could  scarce  fail  to  ob- 
serve the  spirit  of  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion which  pervaded  the  whole.  If 
he  failed  anywhere — and  who  living 
is  equally  excellent  in  all  things  '? — 
it  was  in  physics.  Yes,  here  he  was 
foiled.  He  lacked  the  patience,  per- 
severance, and  almost  exclusive  at- 
tention, which  the  cold  and  haughty 
goddess  presiding  over  them  invaria- 
bly exacts  from  her  suitors.  Still, 
however,  he  had  that  showy  general 
intimacy  with  its  outlines,  ami  some 
of  its  leading  features,  which  earn- 
ed him  greater  applause  than  Avas 
doled  out  reluctantly  and  suspicious- 
ly to  the  profoundest  masters  of 
science. 

Yet  Mr  Effingstone,  though  such 
as  I  have  described  him,  gained  no 
distinctions  at  Oxford ;  and  why  ? 
because  he  knew  that  all  acknow- 
ledged his  intellectual  supremacy ; 
that  he  had  but  to  extend  his  foot, 
and  stand  on  the  proudest  pedestal 
of  academical  eminence.  This  satis- 
fied him.  And  another  reason  for  his 
conduct  once  slipped  out  in  the  course 
of  my  intimacy  with  him : — His  over- 
weening, I  may  say,  almost  unparal- 
leled pride,  could  not  brook  the  idea 
of  the  remotest  chance  of  failure  !  The 
same  thing  accounted  for  another 
manifestation  of  his  peculiar  charac- 
ter. No  one  could  conceive  how, 
when,  or  where,  he  came  by  his  won- 
derful knowledge.  He  never  seemed 
to  be  doing  any  thing ;  no  One  ever 
saiv  him  reading  or  Avriting,  and  yet 
he  came  into  the  world  aufait  at  al- 
most every  thing!  All  this  was  attri- 
butable to  his  pride,  or,  I  should  say 
more  correctly,  his  vanity.  "  licsults, 
not  processes,  are  for  the  public  eye," 
he  was  fond  of  say  ing.  In  plain  English, 
he  would  shine  before  men,  but  would 
not  that  they  should  know  the  JteWft 
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and  expense  with  which  his  lamp  was 
fed.  And  this  highly-gifted  indivi- 
dual, as  to  intellect,  it  wan,  who  chose 
to  track  the  watera  uf  dissipation,  to 
careeramong  their  sunk  rocks,  shoals, 
and  quicksands,  oven  till  lie  sunk  and 
perished  in  them!  By  sonic  strain:*1 
omission  in  his  moral  conformation, 
his  soul  seemed  utterly  destitute  of 
any  sympathies  for  virtue ;  and  when- 
ever I  looked  at  him,  it  was  with  feel- 
ings of  concern,  alarm,  and  wonder, 
akin  to  those  with  which  one  might 
contemplate  the  frightful  creature 
brought  into  being  by  Frankenstein. 
Mr  Emngstone  seemed  either  wholly 
incapable  of  appreciating  moral  ex- 
cellence, or  wilfully  contemptuous 
of  it.  While  reflecting  carefully  on 
his  ftittvyHpri*,  which  several  years' 
intimacy  gave  me  many  opportunities 
of  doing,  and  endeavouring  to  account 
for  his  fixed  inclination  towards  vice, 
and  that  in  its  most  revolting  form, 
and  most  frantic  excesses,  at  a  timo 
when  he  was  consciously  possessed 
of  such  capabilities  of  excellence  of 
every  description ; — it  has  struck  me 
that  a  little  incident,  which  came  to 
my  knowledge  casually,  afforded  a 
clew  to  the  whole — a  key  to  his  cha- 
racter. I  one  day  chanced  to  over- 
hear a  distinguished  friend  of  his  fa- 
ther's lamenting  that  a  man  "  of  Mr 
St  John's  mighty  powers"  could 
prostitute  them  in  the  manner  he 
did ;  and  the  reply  made  by  his  fa- 
ther was,  with  a  sigh,  that  "  St  John 
was  a  splendid  sinner,  and  he  knew 
it."  From  that  hour  the  key-stone 
was  fixed  in  the  arch  of  his  unalter- 
able, irreclaimable  depravity.  He 
felt  a  Satanic  satisfaction  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  an  object  of  re- 
gret and  wonder  among  those  who 
most  enthusiastically  acknowledged 
his  intellectual  supremacy.  How 
infinitely  less  stimulating  to  his  mor- 
bid sensibilities  would  be  the  placid 
approval  of  virtue — a  common- 
place acquiescence  in  the  ordinary 
notions  of  virtue  and  religion !  He 
wished  rather  to  stand  out  from  the 
multitude — to  be  severed  from  the 
herd.  "  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than 
serve  in  heaven,"  he  thought ;  and  he 
was  not  long  in  sinking  many  fathoms 
lower  into  the  abyss  of  atheism.  In 
fact,  he  never  pretended  to  the  pos- 
session of  religious  principle ;  he  had 
acquiesced  in  the  reputed  truths  of 
Christianity  like  his  neighbour;  or, 
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at  least,  kept  doubts  to  himtelf,  till 
he  fancied  his  reputation  required 
him  to  join  the  crew  of  fools,  who 
blazon  their  unbelief.  This  was 
"  damned  Jine." 

Conceive,  now,  such  a  man  aal  have 
truly,  but,  perhaps,  imperfectly,  de- 
scribed Mr  Effingstone — in  the  pos- 
*e-sion  of  L.8000  a-year — perfectly 
his  own  master — with  a  fine  person 
and  most  fascinating  manners — capa- 
ble of  acquiring  with  ease  every 
fashionable  accomplishment  —  the 
idol,  the  dictator  of  all  he  met — and 
with  a  dazzling  circle  of  friends  and 
relatives  : — conceive  for  a  moment 
such  a  man  as  this,  let  loose  vpon  the 
tou-n!  \Vill  it  occasion  wonder  if  the 
reader  is  told  how  soon  nocturnal 
studies,  and  the  ambition  of  retain- 
ing his  intellectual  character  which 
prompted  them,  were  Mipplanted  by 
a  blind,  absorbing,  reckless  devotion 
— for  he  was  incapable  of  any  thing  but 
i»  extremes — to  the  gaming-table,  the 
turf, the  cockpit,  the  ring,  the  theatres, 
and  daily  and  nightly  attendance  on 
those  haunts  of  detestable  debauch- 
ery, which  1  cannot  foul  my  pen  with 
naming  ? — that  a  two  or  three  years' 
intimacy  with  such  scenes  as  these 
had  conduced,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  shed  a  haze  of  indistinctness  over 
the  multifarious  acquirements  of  his 
earlier  and  better  days,  and  finally  to 
blot  out  large  portions  with  blank 
oblivion  '< — that  his  soul's  sun  shone 
in  dim  discoloured  rays  through  the 
fogs — the  vault-vapours  of  profliga- 
cy ? — that  prolonged  desuetude  was 
gradually,  though  unheededly,  be- 
numbing and  palsying  his  intelli 
faculties  ? — that  a  constant  "  feeding 
on  irarbage"  had  vitiated  and  de- 
praved his  whole  system,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental  y — and  that,  to  con- 
clude, there  was  a  lamentable,  an  al- 
most incredible,  contrast  between  the 
glorious  being,  Mr  Eflingstone,  at 
twenty-one, and  that  poor  faded  crea- 
ture— that  prematurely  superannua- 
ted debauchee,  Mr  Eflingstone,  at 
twenty-seven  '*. 

I  feel  persuaded  I  shall  not  be  ac- 
cused of  travelling  out  of  the  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  these  "  Passages,"  of 
forsaking  the  track  of  professional 
detail,  in  having  thus  attempted  to 
give  the  reader"  some  faint  idea  of 
the  intellectual  character  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  young  men 
that  have  ever  Hashed,  meteor-like, 
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across  the  sphere  of  my  own  obser- 
vation. Not  that  in  the  ensuing  pages, 
it  will  be  in  my  power  to  exhibit  him 
such  as  he  has  been  described,  doing 
and  uttering  things  worthy  of  his 
great  powers.  Alas,  alas !  he  was 
"  fallen,  fallen,  fallen"  from  that  al- 
titude long  before  it  became  my  pro- 
vince to  know  him  professionally. 
His  decline  and  fall  are  alone  what  re- 
main for  me  to  describe.  lam  paint- 
ing from  the  life,  and  those  are  living 
who  know  it :  that  I  am  describing 
the  character  and  career  of  him  who 
once  lived, — who  deliberately  immo- 
lated himself  before  the  shrine  of  de- 
bauchery ;  and  they  can,  with  a  qua- 
king heart,  attest  the  truth  of  the  tew 
bitter  and  black  passages  of  his  re- 
maining history,  which  here  follow. 
The  reader  is  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  attending  my  first  pro- 
fessional acquaintance  with  Mr  Ef- 
fingstone.  Those  of  the  second  are 
in  perfect  keeping.  He  had  been 
prosecuting  an  enterprise  of  seduc- 
tion, the  interest  of  which  was,  in  his 
eyes,  enhanced  a  thousandfold,  on 
discovering  that  the  object  of  his  illi- 
cit attentions  was — married.  She 
was,  I  understood,  a  very  handsome, 
fashionable  woman;  and  she  fell — for 
Mr  Effingstone  was  irresistible !  He 
was  attending  one  of  their  assigna- 
tions one  night,  which  she  was  un- 
expectedly unable  to  keep ;  and  he 
waited  so  long  at  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, but  slightly  clad,  in  the  cold  and 
inclement  weather,  that  when  he  re- 
turned home  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  intensely  chagrined,  he  felt 
inclined  to  be  very  ill.  He  could  not 
rise  to  breakfast.  He  grew  rapidly 
worse ;  and  when  I  was  summoned  to 
his  bedside,  he  exhibited  all  the  symp- 
toms of  a  very  severe  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  One  or  two  concurrent 
causes  of  excitement  and  chagrin  ag- 
gravated his  illness.  Hehadbeenvery 
unfortunate  in  betting  on  the  Derby, 
and  was  threatened  with  an  arrest 
from  his  tailor,  whom  he  owed  some 
hundreds  of  pounds,  which  he  could 
not  possibly  pay.  Again — a  wealthy 
remote  member  of  the  family,  his 
god-father,  having  heard  of  his  pro- 
fligacy, altered  his  will,  and  left 
every  farthing  he  had  in  the  world, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  to  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, the  whole  of  which  had  been 
originally  destined  to  Mr  Effingstone, 


The  only  notice  taken  of  him  in  the 
old  gentleman's  will  was,"  To  St  John 
Henry  Effingstone,  my  unworthy  god- 
son, I  bequeath  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  sterling,  to  purchase  a  Bible 
and  Prayer-book,  believing  the  time 
may  yet  come  when  he  will  require 
them." — These  circumstances,  I  say, 
added  to  one  or  two  other  irritating 
concomitants,  such  as  will  sometimes 
succeed  in  stinging  your  men  about 
town  into  something  like  reflection, 
brief  and  futile  though  it  be,  contri- 
buted to  accelerate  the  inroads  of 
his  dangerous  disorder.  We  were 
compelled  to  adopt  such  powerful 
antiphlogistic  treatment  as  reduced 
him  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 
Previous  to,  and  in  the  course  of,  this 
illness,  he  exhibited  one  or  two  cha- 
racteristic traits. 

"  Doctor — is  delirium  usually  an 
attendant  on  this  disorder  ?"  he  en- 
quired one  morning.  I  told  him  it 
was — very  frequently. 

"  Ah !  then,  I'd  better  become  «y- 
xui-iro},  with  one  of  old,  and  bite  out 
my  tongue ;  for,  d — n  it !  my  life 
won't  bear  ripping  up !  I  shall  say 
what  will  horrify  you  all !  Delirium 
blackens  a  poor  fellow  sadly  among 
his  friends,  doesn't  it  ?  Babbling 

devil — what  can  silence  it  ?  D n, 

if  you  should  hear  me  beginning  to 
let  out,  suffocate  me,  doctor."  *  * 

"  Any  chance  of  my  giving  the 
GREAT  CUT  this  time,  doctor,  eh  ?" 
he  enquired  the  same  evening,  with 
great  apparent  nonchalance.  Seeing 
my  puzzled  air — for  I  did  not  ex- 
actly comprehend  the  low  expres- 
sion," great  cut" — he  asked  quickly, 
"  Doctor,  shall  I  die,  d'ye  think  ?"  "l 
told  him  I  certainly  apprehended 
great  danger,  for  his  symptoms  began 
to  look  very  serious.  "  Then  the  ship 
must  be  cleared  for  action.  "What  is 
the  best  way  of  ensuring  recovery, 
provided  it  is  to  be  ?"  I  told  him  that, 
among  other  things,  he  must  be  kept 
very  quiet — must  not  have  his  mind 
excited  by  visitors. 

"  Nurse,  please  ring  the  bell  for 
George,"  said  he,  suddenly  interrupt- 
ing me.  The  man  in  a  few  moments 
answered  the  summons.  "  George, 
d'ye  value  your  neck,  eh  ?"  The 
man  bowed.  "  Then,  harkee,  see  you 
don't  let  in  a  living  soul  to  see  me, 
except  the  medical  people,  Friends, 
relatives,  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
d— — — • n,  sirrah  !  ehut  them  all  out 
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—  And,  harkeo,  duns  especially.     If 
.  should  come,  and  get  inside 

the  door,  kick  him  out  again  ;  ;tnd  it 
and  -  ,  and  - 


tell  them,  that  if  they  don't  mind 
what  they  an-  about,  d  —  n  them  !  I'll 
die,  if  it's  only  to  cheat  them."  The 
man  bowed  and  retired.  "  Aud  —  and 
—  doctor,  what  else?" 

"  If  you  slionld  appear  approach- 
ill  ur  your  end,  Mr  Kttingstone,  you 
would  allow  UK,  perhaps,  to  call  in  a 
clergyman  to  assist  you  in  your  de- 
vo—  —  " 

"  What—  eh—  a  parson  ?  Oh,  - 
it  !  110,  no  —  out  of  the  question—  non 
ad  rern,  I  assure  you,"  he  replied 
hastily.  "  D'ye  think  I  can't  roll 
down  to  hell  fast  enough,  without 
having  my  wheels  oiled  by  their  hy- 
pocritical humbug  ?  Don't  name  it 
again,  doctor,  on  any  account,  I  beg." 

*  *  *  He  grew  rapidly  worse, 
but  ultimately  recovered.  His  in- 
junctions were  obeyed  to  the  letter; 
for  his  man  George  idolized  his  mas- 
ter, and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  ap- 
plications for  admission  to  his  mas- 
ter's chamber.  It  was  well  there  was 
no  one  of  them  present  to  listen  to 
his  ravings  ;  for  the  disgorgings  of 
his  polluted  soul  were  horrible.  His 
progress  towards  convalescence  was 
by  very  slow  steps  ;  for  the  energies 
of  both  mind  and  body  had  been 
dreadfully  shaken.  His  illness,  how- 
ever, had  worked  little  or  no  altera- 
tion in  his  moral  sentiments  —  or,  if 
any  thing,  for  the  worse. 

"  It  won't  do  at  all,  will  it,  doc- 
tor?" said  Mr  Effin«;stone,  when  I 
was  visiting  him,  one  morning,  at  the 
house  of  a  titled  relation  in  - 
square,  whither  he  had  been  removed 
to  prepare  for  a  jaunt  to  the  conti- 
nent. "  What  do  you  allude  to, 
Mr  Effiugstone  ?  —  What  won't  do  ?" 
I  asked,  "for  I  knew  not  to  what  he 
alluded,  as  the  question  was  the  first 
break  of  a  long  pause  in  our  conver- 
sation, which  had  been  quite  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  M  What 
won't  do  ?  Why,  the  sort  of  life  I 
have  been  leading  about  town  these 
two  or  three  last  years,"  he  replied. 
"  By  G  —  ,  doctor,  it  has  nearly  wound 
me  up,  has  not  it  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Mr  Effingstoue,  I  think- 
so.  You  have  had  a  very,  very  nar- 


row escapi — havebeentvithin.'i 
breadth  of  your  grave." — " 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  *i<_'h,  nibbing 
hi-  hand  rapidly  over  his  noble 
head,  "  'twa«.  a  complete  to*-  up 
whether  1  -hould  go  or  stay  ! — But 
come,  come,  the  good  ship  has  wea- 
thered the  -torm  hra\ely,  thoutrh  she 
has  been  battered  a  little  in  her  tim- 
bers !"  said  he,  striking  his  breast, 
"  and  she  's  fit  for  sea  again  already, 
with  alittle  caulking, thai  i*.  Hei^ho! 
what  a  d — d  fool  illness  makes  a 
man!  I've  had  some  of  the  stran- 
gest, oddest  twin<rings — such  gleams 
and  visions  ! — What  d'ye  think,  doc- 
tor, I've  had  dinging  in  my  ears  niirht 
and  day,  like  a  el — d  church-hell  '• 
Why,  a  passage  from  old  Persiuv, 
and  this  is  it  (you  know  I  was  a  clali 
at  Latin  once,  doctor,)  rotunda  or?, 

'  Majjne  Pater  dirum  !   seevoi  pur. 

rannos 

Hautl  nliu  rutione  v«-lis,  quinn  dira  libiiio 
Moverit  ingeniuir.,  fervent!  ti-i. •(.•  \VIII-:H>; 
—  Virtntem  videant — iiitauescauiqiie  re- 

licta  !'• 

True  and  forcible  enough,  isn't  it.-" 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  and  expressed 
my  satisfaction  at  his  altered  senti- 
ments. "  He  might  rely  on  it,"  I  ven- 
tured to  assure  him,"  that  the  path* 

of  virtue,  of  religion" I  w;ts 

going;  too  fast. 

"  Pho,  pho,  doctor  !  No  humbug, 
I  beg — come,  come,  no  humbug — no 
nonsense  of  that  sort!  I  meant  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  I  can  assure  you  ! 
I'm  a  better  Bentley  than  you, I  see! 
What  d'ye  think  is  my  reading  tit 
'  virttttem videant?' — Why — let  them 
get  wives  when  they're  worn  out, 
and  want  nursing — ah,  ha! — cm>e 
me!  I'd  go  on  raking— ay,  d — n  it, 
I  would,  sour  as  you  look  about  it ! 
— but  I'm  too  much  the  worse  for 
wear  at  present — I  must  recruit  n 
little." 

"  Mr  Effingstone,  I'm  really  con- 
founded at  hearing  you  talk  in  so 
light  a  strain !  Forgive  me,  my  dear 
sir,  but"— — 

"Fiddle-de-dee,doctor!  Of  course, 
I'll  forgive  you,  if  you  won't  re- 
peat the  offence.  'Tis  unpleasant 
— a  nuisance — 'tis,  upon  my  soul ! 
Well,  however,  what  do  you  think 
is  the  upshot  of  the  whole — the  prac- 
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ticaj  point — the  winding  up  of  af- 
fairs— the  balancing  of  the  books" 
— he  delighted  in  accumulations  of 
this  sort — "  the  shutting  up  of  the 
volume,  eh  ';  D — e !  I'm  going  to 

get  married — I  am,  by  !  I'm 

at  dead-low  water-mark  in  money- 
matters — and,  in  short,  I  repeat  it, 
I  intend  to  marry — a  gold  bag  !  A 
good  move,  isn't  it  ?  But,  to  be  can- 
did, 1  can't  take  all  the  credit  of  the 
thing  to  myself,  either,  having  been  a 
tritle  bored,  bullied,  badgered  into  it 
by  the  family.  They  say  the  world 
cries  shame  on  me  !  simpletons, 
why  listen  to  the  world ! — I  only 
laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha !  and  cry,  curse 
on  the  world — and  so  we  are  quits 
with  one  another! — By  the  way,  the 
germ  of  that 's  to  be  found  in  that 
worthy  fellow  Plautus !" 

All  this,  uttered  with  Mr  Effing- 
stone's  characteristic  emphasis  and 
rapidity  of  tone  and  manner,  conveyed 
his  real  sentiments ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  carried  them  into  ef- 
fect. He  spent  two  or  three  months  in 
the  south  of  France ;  and  not  long 
after  his  return  to  England,  with  re- 
stored health  and  energies,  he  singled 
out  from  among  the  many,  many 
women  who  would  have  exulted  in 
being  an  object  of  the  attentions  of 
the  accomplished,  the  celebrated,  Mr 

Effingstone,  Lady  E ,  the 

very  flower  of  English  aristocratical 
beauty,  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
peer,  and  sole  heiress  to  the  immense 
estates  of  an  aged  baronet  in shire. 

The  unceasing  exclusive  atten- 
tions exacted  from  her  suitor  by  this 
haughty  young  beauty,  operated  for 
a  while  as  a  salutary  check  upon  Mr 
Effingstone's  reviving  propensities 
to  dissipation.  So  Jong  as  there  was 
the  most  distant  possibility  of  his 
being  rejected,  he  was  her  willing 
slave  at  all  hours,  on  all  occasions ; 
yielding  implicit  obedience,  and  ma- 
king incessant  sacrifices  of  his  own 
personal  conveniences.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  had  "  run  down  the 
game,"  as  he  called  it,  and  the  young 
lady  was  so  far  compromised  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  as  to  render  re- 
treat next  to  impossible,  he  began  to 
slacken  in  his  attentions;  not,  how- 
ever, so  palpably  and  visibly  as  to 
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alarm  either  her  ladyship  or  any  of 
their  mutual  relations  or  friends, 
He  compensated  for  the  attentions 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  her  by  day, 
by  the  most  extravagant  nightly  ex- 
cesses. The  pursuits  of  intellect,  of 
literature,  and  philosophy,  were  ut- 
terly and  apparently  finally  discard- 
ed— and  for  what?  For  wallowing 
swinishly  in  the  foulest  sinks  of  de- 
pravity, herding  among  the  acknow- 
ledged outcasts,  commingling  inti- 
mately with  the  very  scum  and  re- 
fuse of  society,  battening  on  the  rot- 
tenness of  obscenity,  and  revelling 
amid  the  hellish  orgies  celebrated 
nightly  in  haunts  of  nameless  infamy. 
Gambling,  gluttony,  drunkenness, 
harlotry,  blasphemy !  *  * 

*  # 

[I  cannot  bring  myself  to  make  pub- 
lic the  shocking  details  with  which 

the  five  following  pages  of  Dr 's 

Diary  are  occupied.  They  are  too  re- 
volting for  the  columns  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Magazine,  and  totally  un- 
fit for  the  eyes  of  its  miscellaneous 
readers.  If  printed,  they  would  ap- 
pear to  many  absolutely  incredible. 
They  are  little  else  than  a  corrobo- 
ration  of  what  is  advanced  in  the  sen- 
tences immediately  preceding  this 
interjected  paragraph.  What  follows 
must  be  given  only  in  a  fragmentary 
form — the  cup  of  horror  must  be 
poured  out  before  the  reader,  only 

Kara.  a"ra."/avet.*^ 

Mr  Effingstone,  one  morning,  ac- 
companied Lady  E and  her  mo- 
ther to  one  of  the  fashionable  shops, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  former 
in  her  choice  of  some  beautiful  Chi- 
nese toys,  to  complete  the  ornament- 
al department  of  her  boudoir.  After 
having  purchased  some  of  the  most 
splendid  and  costly  articles  Avhich 
had  been  exhibited,  the  ladies  drew 
on  their  gloves,  and  gave  each  an 
arm  to  Mr  Effingstone  to  lead  them 

to  the  carriage.    Lady  E was  in 

a  flutter  of  unusually  animated  spi- 
rits, and  was  complimenting  Mr  Ef- 
fingstone, in  enthusiastic  terms,  on 
the  taste  with  which  he  had  guided 
their  purchases ;  and  they  had  left 
the  shop  door,  the  footman  was  let- 
ting down  the  carriage  steps,  when  a 
very  young  woman,  elegantly  dressed, 
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who  happened  to  be  passing  at  that 
rmiusflyin  a  slate  of  deep 
tlcjcctiou,  suddenly  started  ou  see- 
ing and  recognising  Mr  Effiugstoue, 
placed  herself  between  them  and  the 
carriage,  and  lifting  her  clasped 
hands,  exclaimed,  in  piercing  accents, 
"  Oh,  Henry,  Henry,  Henry  !  how 
cruelly  you  have  deserted  your  poor 
ruined  girl !  What  have  I  done  to  de- 
•erveit?  I'm  broken-hearted, and  can 
rest  nowhere  !  I've  been  walking  up 

and  down  M street  nearly  three 

hours  this  morning  to  get  a  sight  of 
you,  but  could  not!  Ob,  Henry! 
how  differently  you  said  you  would 
behave  before  you  brought  me  up 
from shire  !"  All  this  was  utter- 
ed with  the  impassioned  vehemence 
and  rapidity  of  highly  excited  feel- 
ings, and  uninterruptedly  ;  for  both 

Lady  E and  her  mother  seemed 

perfectly  petrified,  and  stood  pale 
and  speechless.  Mr  Effingstone,  too, 
was  for  a  moment  thunderstruck  ; 
but  an  instant's  reflection  shewed 
him  the  necessity  of  acting  with  de- 
cision one  way  or  another.  Though 
deadly  pale,  he  did  not  disclose  any 
other  symptom  of  agitation;  and  with 
an  assumed  air  of  astonishment  and 
irrecognition,  exclaimed,  concerned- 
ly, "  Poor  creature  !  unfortunate 
thing!  Some  strange  mistake  this  .'" 
— "  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  Henry !  it's  no 
mistake !  You  know  me  well  enough 
— I'm  your  own  poor  Hannah  !" 

"  Pho,  pho !  nonsense,  woman  ! 
/  never  saw  you  before." 

"  Never  saw  me  !  never  saw  mo  !" 
almost  shrieked  the  girl,  "  and  is  it 
come  to  this  ?" — "  Woman,  don't  bo 
foolish — cease,  or  we  must  give  you 
over  to  an  officer  as  an  impostor," 
said  Mr  Effingstone,  the  perspiration 
bursting  from  every  pore.  "  Come, 
come,  your  ladyships  had  better  allow 
me  to  hand  you  into  the  carriage. 
See,  there's  a  crowd  collecting." 

"  No,  no,  Mr  Effingstone,"  replied 
Lady  E 's  mother  with  exces- 
sive agitation  ;  "  this  very  singular — 
strange  affair — if  it  is  a  mistake — had 
better  be  set  right  on  the  spot  Here, 
young  woman, "can  you  tell  me  what 
i*  the  name  of  this  gentleman  •" 
pointing  to  Mr  Effingstone. 

"  Effingstone — Effingstone,  to  be 
sure,  ma'am,"  sobbed  the  girl,  looking 
imploringly  at  him.  The  instant  she 
had  uttered  his  name,  the  two  ladies, 
dreadfully  agitated,  withdrew  their 


arms  from  his, and  with  the  t'ootmau's 
assistance,  stepped  into  their  carriage 
and  drove  oil'  rapidly,  lea\n  _  M. 
Effingstoue  bo\\  inir,  kissing  his  hand, 
and  assuring  them  that  he  should 
"soon  settle  this  absurd  affair, "and  be 

at street  before  their  ladyship-. 

They  heard  him  not,  however ;  For 
the  instant  the  carriage  had  bet  off, 
Lady  E fainted. 

"  Young  woman,  you're  quite  mis- 
taken in  me — I  never  saw  you  be- 
fore. Here  is  my  card — come  to  me 
at  eight  to-night,"  he  added,  in  an 
under  tone,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  none 
but  her  he  addressed.  She  took  the 
hint,  appeared  pacified,  and  each 
withdrew  different  ways — Mr  Effing- 
stone almost  suffocated  with  sup- 
pressed execrations.  He  flung  hiui- 
self  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  or- 
dered it  to  street,  Intend- 
ing to  assure  Lady  E ,  with  a 

smile,  that  he  had  instantly  "  put  an 
end  to  the  ridiculous  affair."  His 
knock,  however,  brought  him  a 
prompt  "  Not  at  home,"  though  their 
carriage  had  but  the  instant  before 
driven  from  the  door.  He  jumped 
again  into  the  coach,  almost  gnashing 
his  teeth  with  fury,  drove  home,  and 
dispatched  his  groom  with  a  note, 
and  orders  to  wait  an  answer.  He 
soon  brought  it  back,  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  Lord  and  Lady -had 

given  their  porter  orders  to  reject  all 
letters  or  messages  from  Mr  Effing- 
stone !  So  there  was  an  end  of  all 
hopes  from  that  quarter.  This  is  the 
history  of  what  was  mysteriously 
hinted'  at  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the 
day,  as  a  "  strange  occurrence  in  high 
life,  which  would  probably  break  off 
a  matrimonial  affair  long  considered 
as  settled." — But  how  did  Mr  Ef- 
fingstone receive  his  ruined  dupe  at 
the  appointed  hour  of  eight  ?  Ho 
answered  her  expected  knock  him- 
self. 

"  Mow,  look, !"  said  he  stern- 
ly, extending  his  arm  to  her  mena- 
cingly, "  if  ever  you  presume  to 

darken  my  doors  again,  by  • ,  I'll 

murder  you  I  I  give  you  fair  warning. 
You've  ruined  me — you  hav« 
accursed  creature !" 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  What  am  I  to  do 
to  live  ?  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?" 
groaned  the  victim. 

"  Do  ?  Why  go  and  be !  And 

here's  some  thin?  to  help  you  on  your 
way — there!"  and  lie  flung  her  a 
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cheque  for  L.50,  and  shut  the  door 
violently  in  her  face. 

Mr  Effingstone  now  plunged  into 
profligacy  with  a  spirit  of  almost  dia- 
bolical desperation.  Divers  dark  hints, 
stinging  innuendoes,  appeared  in  the 
papers,  of  his  disgraceful  notoriety 
in  certain  scenes  of  an  abomina- 
ble  description.  But  he  laughed  at 
them.  His  family  at  length  cast  him 
off,  and  refused  to  recognise  him  till 
he  chose  to  alter  his  courses — to 
"  purge." 

Mr  Effingstone  was  boxing  one 
morning  with  Belasco— I  think  it  was 
— at  the  latter's  rooms ;  and  was  pre- 
paring to  plant  a  hit  which  the  fighter 
had  defied  him  to  do,  when  he  sud- 
denly dropped  his  guard,  turned 
pale,  and  in  a  moment  or  two,  fell 
tainting  into  the  arms  of  the  astound- 
ed boxer.  He  had  several  days  pre- 
viously suspected  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  indisposition — how  could  it 
be  otherwise,  keeping  such  hours, 
and  living  such  a  life  as  he  did — but 
not  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  going  out  as  usual. 
As  soon  as  he  had  recovered,  and 
swallowed  a  few  drops  of  spirits  and 
water,  he  drove  home,  intending  to 

have  sent  immediately  for  Mr , 

the  well-known  surgeon ;  but  on 
arriving  at  his  rooms,  he  found  a 
travelling  carriage-and-four  waiting 
before  the  door,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  him  instantly  to  the  bed- 
side of  his  dying  mother,  in  a  distant 
part  of  England,  as  she  wished  per- 
sonally to  communicate  to  him  some- 
thing of  importance  before  she  died. 
This  he  learnt  from  two  of  his  rela- 
tives, who  were  up  stairs  giving  di- 
rections to  his  servant  to  pack  up  his 
clothes,  and  make  other  preparations 
for  his  journey,  so  that  nothing  might 
detain  him  from  setting  off  the  in- 
stant he  arrived  at  his  rooms.  He 
was  startled — alarmed — confounded 
at  all  this.  Good  God,  he  thought, 
what  was  to  become  of  him  ?  He  was 
utterly  unfit  to  undertake  a  journey, 
requiring  instant  medical  attendance, 
which  had  already  been  too  long  de- 
ferred; for  his  dissipation  had  already 
made  rapid  inroads  on  his  constitu- 
tion. Yet  what  was  to  be  done  ?  His 
situation  was  such  as  could  not  be 
communicated  to  his  brother  and  sis- 
ter-in-law— for  lie  did  not  choose  to 
encounter  their  sarcastic  reproaches. 
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He  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  into 
the  carriage  with  them,  go  down  to 

shire,  and  when  there,  devise 

some  plausible  pretext  for  returning 
instantly  to  town.  That,  however, 
he  found  impracticable.  His  mother 
would  not  trust  him  out  of  her  sight 
one  instant,  night  or  day — but  kept 
his  hand  close  locked  in  hers;  he 
was  also  surrounded  by  the  congre- 
gated members  of  the  family — and 
could  literally  scarce  stir  out  of  the 
house  an  instant.  He  dissembled  his 
illness  with  tolerable  success — till 
his  aggravated  agonies  drove  him  al- 
most beside  himself.  Without  brea- 
thing a  syllable  to  any  one  but  his 
own  man,  whom  he  took  with  him, 
he  suddenly  left  the  house,  and  with- 
out even  a  change  of  clothes,  threw 
himself  into  the  first  London  coach 
— and  by  two  o'clock  the  next  day 

was  at  his  own  rooms  in  M street, 

in  a  truly  deplorable  condition,  and 

attended  by   Sir  and  myself. 

The  consternation  of  his  family  in 

shire   may  be   conceived.     He 

trumped  up  some  story  about  his 
being  obliged  to  stand  second  in  a 
duel — but  his  real  state  was  soon 
discovered.  Nine  weeks  of  unmiti- 
gated agony  were  passed  by  Mr  Ef- 
fingstone— the  virulence  of  his  dis- 
order for  a  long  time  setting  at  defi- 
ance all  that  medicine  could  do.  This 
illness,  also,  broke  him  down  sadly, 
and  we  recommended  to  him  a  se- 
cond sojourn  in  the  south  of  France 
—for  which  he  set  out  the  instant  he 
could  undertake  the  journey  with 
safety.  Much  of  his  peculiar  charac- 
ter was  developed  in  this  illness ; 
that  haughty,  reckless  spirit  of  defi- 
ance, that  contemptuous  disregard 
of  the  sacred  consolations  of  religion, 
— that  sullen  indifference  as  to  the 
event  which  might  await  him,  which 
his  previous  character  would  have 
warranted  me  in  predicting. 
#  #  #  '  * 

About  seven  months  from  the  period 
last  mentioned,  I  received,  one  Sun- 
day evening,  a  note,  written  in  hur- 
ried characters ;  and  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  seal,  which  bore  Mr  Effing- 
stone's  crest,  filled  me  with  sudden 
vague  apprehensions  that  some  mis- 
fortune or  other  had  befallen  him. 
This  was  the  note : — 

"  Dear  Doctor, — For  God's  sake 
come  and  see  me  immediately,  for 
I  have  this  day  arrived  in  London 
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t'roui  the  contitu-iit,  and  am  suffering 
tte  tortures  of  the  damned,  both  in 
mind  rind  body.  Come — come — in 
(iod's  name  come  instantly,  or  I  shall 
ifo  mad.  Not  a  word  of  my  return 
to  any  one  till  I  have  seen  yon.  You 
will  find  me — in  short,  my  man  will 
accompany  yon.  Yours  in  agony, 
St  J.  H.  Emngstone.  Sunday  even- 
ing, November,  18 — ." 

Tongue  cannot  utter  the  dismay 
with  which  this  note  filled  me.  His 
unexpected  return  from  abroad, — the 
obscure  and  distant  part  of  the  town 
(St  George's  in  the  East)  where  he 
had  established  himself, — the  dread- 
ful terms  in  which  his  note  was 
couched,  revived,  amidst  a  variety 
of  vague  conjectures,  certain  fearful 
apprehensions  for  him  which  I  had 
begun  to  entertain  before  he  quitted 
England.  I  ordered  out  my  chariot 
instantly;  his  groom  mounted  the 
box  to  guide  the  coachman,  and  we 
drove  down  rapidly.  A  sudden  re- 
collection of  the  contents  of  several 
of  the  letters  he  had  sent  me  latterly 
from  the  continent,  at  my  request, 
served  to  corroborate  my  worst  fears. 
I  had  given  him  over  for  lost — by 
the  time  my  chariot  drew  up  oppo- 
site the  house  where  he  had  so 
strangely  taken  up  his  abode.  The 
street  and  neighbourhood,  though 
not  clearly  discernible  through  the 
fogs  of  a  November  evening,  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  aristocra- 
tical  regions  to  which  my  patient  had 

been  accustomed.     row  was 

narrow,  and  the  houses  were  small, 
yet  clean  and  creditable-looking. 
On  entering  No.  — ,  the  landlady,  a 
person  of  quiet  respectable  appear- 
ance, told  me  that  Mr  Hardy, — for 
such,  it  seems,  was  the  name  he 
chose  to  go  by  in  these  parts — had 
just  retired  to  rest,  as  he  felt  fatigued 
and  poorly,  and  she  was  just  going 
to  make  him  some  gruel.  She  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  flurried  excitation,  and 
with  an  air  of  doubt,  which  were 
easily  attributable  to  her  astonish- 
ment at  a  man  of  Mr  Effingstone's 
appearance  and  attendance,  with 
such  superior  travelling  equipments, 
dropping  into  such  a  house  and 
neighbourhood  as  her?.  I  repaired 
to  m's  bedchamber  immediately.  It 
was  a  small  comfortably  furnished 
room ;  the  fire  was  lit,  and  two  can- 
dles were  hurnin£  on  the  drawer- 
On  the  bed,  the  phiin  chintz  curtains 


of  which  were  only  halt  drawn,  lay 
—  St  John  Henry  Rftingstime.  I 
must  pause  a  moment  to  describe 
hi*  appearance,  ns  it  struck  me  at 
fuM  looking  at  him.  It  may  be 
thought  rather  far-fetched,  perhap*, 
but  I  could  not  help  com))aring  him, 
in  my  own  mind,  to  a  gem  set  in  the 
midst  of  faded  tarnished  embroidery : 
the  coarse  texture  of  the  bed-furni- 
ture— the  ordinary  style  of  the  room 
— its  constrained  dimensions,  con- 
trasted strikingly  with  the  indica- 
tions of  elegance  and  fashion  afford- 
ed by  the  scattered  clothes,  toilet, 
and  travelling  paraphernalia,  &c. — 
the  person  and  manners  of  its  pre- 
sent occupant,  who  lay  on  a  bed  all 
tossed  and  tumbled,  with  only  a  few 
minutes'  restlessness.  A  dazzling 
diamond  ring  sparkled  on  the  little 
finger  of  his  lett  hand,  and  was  the 
only  ornament  he  ever  wore.  There 
wassomething,also,in  thesnowiness, 
simplicity,  and  fineness  of  his  linen, 
which  alone  might  have  evidenced 
the  superior  consideration  of  its 
wearer,  even  were  that  not  suffi- 
ciently visible  in  the  noble,  com- 
manding outline  of  the  features, 
faded  though  they  were,  and  shrink- 
ing beneath  the  inroads  of  illness 
and  dissipation.  His  forehead  was 
white  and  ample;  his  eye  had  lost 
none  of  its  fire,  though  it  gleamed 
with  restless  energy ;  in  a  word, 
there  was  that  ease  and  loftiness  in 
his  bearing,that  indescribable  manure 
(Fftre,  which  are  inseparable  from 
high  birth  and  breeding.  So  much 
for  the  appearance  of  things  on  my 
entrance. 

"  How  are  you,  Mr  Effinsrstone  — 
how  are  you,  my  dear  sir?"  said  I, 
sitting  down  by  the  bedside. 

"  Doctor — the  pains  of  hell  have 
got  hold  upon  me.  I  am  undone," 
he  replied  gloomily,  in  a  broken 
voice,  and  extended  to  me  a  hand 
cold  as  marble. 

"  Is  it  as  you  suspected  in  your 
last  letter  to  me  from  Rouen,  Mr 
Effingstone  ?"  I  enquired,  after  a 
pause.  He  shook  his  head,  and  co- 
vered his  face  with  both  hands,  but 
made  me  no  answer.  Thinking  he 
was  in  tears,  I  said  in  a  soothing 
tone,  "  Come,  come,  my  dear  sir, 
don't  be  carried  away  ;  don't" 

"  Faugh  !  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
puling  child,  or  a  woman,  doctor ': 
Don't  -suspect  we  tutsan  of  wich  cou- 
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tempfcibk-  pusillanimity,  lo\v  as  I  am 
fiallen,"  he  replied  with  startling  stern- 
ness.reniovinghis  hands  from  his  face. 

"  I  liope,  after  all,  that  matters  are 
not  so  desperate  as  your  fears  would 
persuade  you,"  said  I,  feeling  his 
pulse. 

•irt?  Doctor,  don't  delude  me  ;  all  is 
over,  I  knoAv  it  is.  A.  horrible  death 
is  before  me;  but  I  shall  meet  it  like 
a  man.  I  have  made  my  bed,  and 
must  lie  upon  it." 

"  Come,  come,  Mr  Effing-stone, 
don't  be  so  gloomy,  so  hopeless ;  the 
exhausted  powers  of  nature  may  yet 
be  revived,"  said  I,  after  having  ask- 
ed him  many  questions. 

"  Doctor ,  I'll  soon  end  that 

strain  of  yours.  'Tis  silly — pardon 
me — but  it  is.  Reach  me  one  of 
these  candles,  please."  I  did  so. 
"  Now,  I'll  shew  you  how  to  trans- 
late a  passage  of  Persius. 

'  Teiitemus  fauces  : — tenero  latet  ulcus  in 

ore 
P«.';r,qtiodhauddeceatplebeiara<lcrebeta!' 

"Eh,  you  recollect  it  ?  Well,  look! 
— What  say  you  to  this  ;  isn't  it 
frightful  ?"  he  asked,  bitterly  raising 
the  candle,  that  I  might  look  into  his 
mouth.  It  was,  alas,  as  he  said !  In 
fact,  his  whole  constitution  had  been 
long  tainted,  and  exhibited  symptoms 
of  soon  breaking  up  altogether!  I 
feared,  from  the  period  of  my  attend- 
ance on  him  during  the  illness  which 
drove  him  last  to  the  continent,  that 
it  was  beyond  human  power  to  dis- 
lodge the  harpy  that  had  fixed  its 
cruel  fangs  deeply,  inextricably  in 
his  vitals.  Could  it  be  wondered  at, 
even  by  himself?  Neglect,  in  the 
first  instance,  added  to  a  perseve- 
ring course  of  profligacy,  had  doom- 
ed him  long,  long  before,  to  prema- 
ture and  horrible  decay !  And  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  credited,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  fact;  even  on  the 
continent,  in  the  character  of  a  shat- 
tered invalid,  the  infatuated  man  re- 
sumed those  dissolute  courses  which 
in  England  had  already  hurried  him 
almost  to  death's  door ! 

"  My  good  God,  Mr  Effingstone  !" 
1  enquired,  almost  paralyzed  with 
amazement  at  hearing  him  describe 
recent  scenes  in  which  he  had  min- 
gled, which  would  have  made  even 
.  satyrs  skulk  ashamed  into  the  woods 
of  old,  "  how  could  you  have  been 
so  insane,  so  stark  staring  mad  4r" 


"  By  instinct,  doctor,  by  instinct  I 
The  nature  of  the  beast!"  lie  replied, 
through  his  closed  teeth,  and  witli 
an  unconscious  clenching  of  his 
hands.  Many  enquiries  into  his  past 
and  present  symptoms  forewarned 
me  that  his  case  would  probably  be 
marked  by  more  appalling  features 
than  any  that  had  ever  come  under 
my  care ;  and  that  there  was  not  a 
ray  of  hope  that  he  would  survive 
the  long,  lingering,  and  maddening 
agonies,  which  were  "  measured  out 
to  him  from  the  poisoned  chalice" 
which  he  had  "  commended  to  his 
own  lips."  At  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  I  mean  when  I  paid  him  the 
visit  above  described,  his  situation 
was  not  far  from  that  of  Job,  descri- 
bed in  chap.  xx.  v.  7,  8.  *  *  * 

He  shed  no  te/irs,  and  repeatedly 
strove,  but  in  vain,  to  repress  sighs 
with  which  his  breast  heaved,  nearly 
to  bursting,  while  I  pointed  out — in 
obedience  to  his  determination  to 
know  the  worst — some  portions  of 
the  dreary  prospect  before  him. 

"  Horrible !  hideous !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  low  broken  tone,  his  flesh 
creeping  from  head  to  foot.  "  How 
shall  I  endure  it! — Oh,  Epictetus, 
how  ?"  He  relapsed  into  silence, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling, 
and  his  hands  joined  over  his  breast, 
and  pointing  upwards,  in  a  posture 
which  I  considered  supplicatory.  I 
rejoiced  to  see  it,  and  ventured  to 
say,  after  much  hesitation,  that  I  was 
delighted  to  see  hi.ni  at  last  looking 
to  the  right  quarter  for  support  and 
consolation. 

"  Bah  !"  he  exclaimed  impetuous- 
ly, removing  his  hands,  and  eyeing 
me  with  sternness,  almost  approach- 
ing fury,  "  why  will  you  persist  in 
pestering  your  patients  with  twaddle 
of  that  sort  ?—eande?n  semper  ca- 
nens  cantilenam,  ad  nauseam  usque 
— as  though  you  carried  a  psalter  in 
your  pocket  ?  When  I  Avant  to  listen 
to  any  thing  of  that  kind,  why,  I'll 
pay  a  parson !  Haven't  I  a  tide  enough 
of  horror  to  bear  up  against  already, 
without  your  bringing  a  sea  of  su- 
perstition upon  me  ?  No  mure  of  it 
— no  more — 'tis  foul."  I  felt  roused 
myself,  at  last,  to  something  like  cur- 
respondent  emotions;  for  there  was 
an  insolence  of  assumption  in  his 
tone  which  I  could  not  brook. 

"  Mr  Effingstone,"  said.  I,  calrfily, 
"  tlii-i  silly  swagger  \vill  not  do. 
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-— ungentleiiiRiily— you  Jon;  me  to 
bay  so.  I  beg  I  may  hear  no  more 
of  it,  or  you  and  I  must  part.  1  have 
neTer  been  accustomed  to  such  treat- 
ment, and  I  cannot  now  learn  how 
to  endure  it  from  you. — From  what 
quarter  can  you  expect  support  or 
fortitude,"  said  I,  in  a  milder  tone, 
seeing  him  startled  and  surprised  at 
the  former  part,  "except  the  despised 
consolations  of  religion  ?" 

"  Doctor — you  are  too  superior  to 
petty  feelings  not  to  overlook  a  lit- 
tle occasional  petulance  in  such  a 
wretched  fellow  as  I  am  !  You  ask 
me  whither  I  look  for  support  'f  I 
reply,  to  the  energies  of  my  own 
mind — the  tried  disciplined  energies 
of  my  own  mind,  doctor — a  mind 
that  never  knew  what  fear  was — that 
no  disastrous  combinations  of  mis- 
fortune could  ever  yet  shake  from 
it-s  fortitude !  What  but  this  is  it, 
that  enables  me  to  shut  my  ears 
to  the  whisperings  of  some  pitying 
friend,  who,  knowing  what  hideous 
tortures  await  me,  has  stepped  out 
of  hell  to  come  and  advise  me  to 
suicide — Eh  ?"  he  enquired,  his  eye 
glaring  on  me  with  a  very  unusual 
expression.  "  However,  as  religion, 
that  is,  your  Christian  religion,  is  a 
subject  on  which  you  and  I  can  never 
agree — an  old  bone  of  contention  be- 
tweeii  us — why,  the  less  said  about 
it  the  better.  It's  useless  to  irritate 
a  man  whose  mind  is  made  up. 
D — n  it !  I  shall  never  be  a  believer 
— may  I  die  first !"  he  concluded, 
with  angry  vehemence. 

The  remainder  of  the  interview  I 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  persuade 
him  to  relinquish  his  present  un- 
suitable lodgings,  and  return  to  the 
sphere  of  his  friends  and  relations — 
but  in  vain.  He  was  fixedly  deter- 
mined to  continue  in  that  obscure 
hole,  he  said,  till  there  was  about  a 
week  or  so  between  him  and  death, 
and  then  he  would  return,  "  and  die 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  as  the 
phrase  was."  Alas,  however,  I  knew 
but  too  well,  that  in  the  event  of  his 
adhering  to  that  resolution,  he  was 
t'ated  to  expire  in  the  bed  where 
he  then  lay ;  for  I  foresaw  but  too 
truly  that  the  termination  of  his  ill- 
ness would  be  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances rendering  removal  utter- 
ly impossible.  He  made  me  pledge 
my  word  that  I  would  not,  without 
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<il  you — uiiM-holarly  hi*  express  irquesi  or  *aneii<»n,  ap- 
prize any  memlier  of  his  family,  or 
any  of  his  friends  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  England.  It  was  in  vain 
that  1  expostulated,  that  I  repre- 
sented tlie  responsibility  impo-ed 
upon  me;  and  reminded  him,  that, 
in  the  event  of  any  thing  serious  and 
sudden  befalling  him,  the  censure  of 
all  his  relatives  would  be  levelled  at 
me.  He  was  immovable.  "  Doctor, 
you  know  well  I  dare  not  see  them, 
as  well  on  my  own  account  as  theirs," 
said  he,  bitterly.  He  begged  me  to 
prescribe  him  a  powerful  anodyne 
draught;  for  that  he  could  get  no  rest 
at  nights;  that  an  intense racking  pain 
was  gnawing  all  his  bones  from 
morning  to  evening,  and  from  even- 
ing to  morning :  and  what  with  this 
and  other  dreadful  concomitants,  he 
"  was,"  he  said,  "  suffering  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned,  and  perhaps 
worse."  I  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, and  ordered  him  also  many 
other  medicines  and  applications, 
and  promised  to  see  him  soon  in  the 
morning.  I  was  accordingly  with 
him  about  twelve  the  next  day.  He 
was  sitting  up,  and  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  before  the  fire,  in  great  pain, 
and  suffering  under  the  deepest  de- 
jection. He  complained  heavily  of 
the  intense  and  unremitting  agony 
he  had  endured  all  night  long,  and 
thought  that  from  some  cause  or 
other,  the  laudanum  draught  I  order- 
ed, had  tended  to  make  him  only 
more  acutely  sensible  of  the  pain. 
"  It  is  a  peculiar  and  horrible  sensa- 
tion ;  and  I  cannot  give  you  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  it,"  he  said  :  "  it  is  as 
though  the  marrow  in  my  bones  were 
transformed  into  something  animated 
— into  blind-worms,  writhing,  bitini:, 
and  stinging  incessantly" — and  lie 
shuddered,  as  did  I  also,  at  the  re- 
volting comparison.  He  put  me  up- 
on a  minute  exposition  of  the  ra- 
tionale of  his  disorder :  and  if  ever 
I  was  at  a  loss  for  adequate  expres- 
sions or  illustrations,  he  supplied 
them  with  a  readiness,  an  exquisite 
appositeness,  which,  added  to  his 
astonishing  acuteness  in  compre- 
hending the  most  strictly  technical 
details,  filled  me  with  admiration  for 
his  great  powers  of  mind,  and  poig- 
nant regret  at  their  miserable  dese- 
cration. 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  you  can  cive 
me  any  efficient  relief,  doctor,'   said 
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he,  "and  I  am  therefore  bent  on  try- 
ing a  scheme  of  rny  own." 

"  And  what,  pray,  may  that  be  ?" 
I  enquired  curiously. 

"  I'll  tell  you  my  preparations.  I've 
ordered — by  ! — nearly  a  hun- 
dredweight of  the  strongest  tobacco 
that's  to  be  bought,  and  thousands  of 
pipes ;  and  with  these  I  intend  to 
smoke  myself  into  stupidity,  or  ra- 
ther insensibility,  if  possible,  till  I 
can't  undertake  to  say  whether  I 
live  or  not;  and  my  good  fellow, 
George,  is  to  be  reading  me  Don 
Quixote,  the  while."  Oh,  with  what 
a  sorrowful  air  of  forced  gaiety  was 
all  this  uttered ! 

One  sudden  burst  of  bitterness  I 
well  recollect.  I  was  saying,  while 
putting  on  my  gloves  to  go,  that  I 
hoped  to  see  him  in  better  spirits  the 
next  time  I  called. 

"  Better  spirits  ?  Ha !  ha !  How 

the can  I  be  in  better  spirits — 

an  exile  from  society — and  absolute- 
ly rotting  away  here — in  such  a  con- 
temptible hovel  as  this — among  a  set 
of  base-born  brutal  savages  ? — taugh ! 
faugh !  It  does  need  something  here 
— here,"  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  "  to  bear  it— aye,  it  does  !" 
I  thought  his  tones  were  tremulous, 
and  that  for  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
known  them  so — and  1  could  not 
help  thinking  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes ;  for  he  started  suddenly  from 
me,  and  affected  to  be  gazing  at  some 
passing  objects  in  the  street.  I  saw 
he  was  beginning  to  sink  under  a 
consciousness  of  the  bitter  degrada- 
tion into  which  he  had  sunk — the 
wretched  prospect  of  his  "  sun's  go- 
ing down  in  darkness !"  I  saw  that 
th«  strength  of  mind  to  which  he 
clung  so  pertinaciously  for  support, 
was  fast  disappearing,  like  snow  be- 
neath the  sunbeam.  *  *  * 

[Then  follow  the  details  of  his  dis- 
ease, which  are  so  shocking  as  to  be 
unfit  for  any  but  professional  eyes. 
They  represent  all  the  energies  of 
his  nature  as  shaken  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  restoration — his  constitu- 
tion thoroughly  polluted — wholly  un- 
dermined. That  the  remedies  re- 
sorted to  had  been  almost  more 
dreadful  than  the  disease — and  yet 
exhibited  in  vain  !  In  the  next  twen- 
ty pages  of  the  Diary,  the  shades  of 
horror  are  represented  as  gradually 
closing  and  darkening-  around  this 
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wretched  victim  of  debauchery ;  and 
the  narrative  is  carried  forward 
through  three  months.  A  few  ex- 
tracts only,  from  this  portion,  are 
fitting  for  the  reader.] 

Friday,  January  5. — Mr  Effing- 
stone  continues  in  the  same  deplo- 
rable state  described  in  my  former 
..entry.  It  is  absolutely  revolting  to 
enter  his  room,  the  effluvia  are  so 
sickening— so  overpowering.  I  am 
compelled  to  use  a  vinaigrette  inces- 
santly, as  well  as  eau  de  Cologne, 
and  other  scents,  in  profusion.  I 
found  him  engaged,  as  usual,  deep 
in  Petronius  Arbiter !  He  still  makes 
the  same  wretched  show  of  reliance 
on  the  strength  and  firmness  of  his 
mental  powers ;  but  his  worn  and 
haggard  features — the  burning  bril- 
liance of  his  often  half-frenzied 
eyes — the  broken,  hollow  tones  of 
his  voice — his  sudden  starts  of  ap- 
prehension—belie every  word  he 
utters.  He  describes  his  bodily  suf- 
ferings as  frightful.  Indeed  Mrs . 

has  often  told  me,  that  his  groans 
both  disturb  and  alarm  the  neigh- 
bours, even  as  far  as  over  the  way ! 
The  very  watchman  has  several  times 
been  so  much  startled  in  passing,  at 
hearing  his  groans,  that  he  has  knock- 
ed at  the  door  to  enquire  about  them. 

Neither  Sir  nor  I  can  think  of 

any  thing  that  seems  likely  to  as- 
suage his  agonies.  Even  laudanum 
has  failed  us  altogether,  though  it 
has  been  given  in  unprecedented 
quantities.  I  think  I  can  say  with 
truth  and  sincerity,  that  scarce  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  should  tempt 
me  to  undertake  the  management  of 
another  such  case.  I  am  losing  my 
appetite — loathe  animal  food — am 
haunted  day  and  night  by  the  piteous 
spectacle  which  I  have  to  encounter 
daily  in  Mr  Effingstone.  Oh,  that 
Heaven  would  terminate  his  tortures 
• — surely  he  has  suffered  enough  !  I 
am  sure  he  would  hail  the  prospect 
of  death  with  ecstasy ! 

Wednesday ',  10. — Poor,  infatuated, 
obstinate  Effingstone  will  not  yet 
allow  me  to  communicate  with  any 
of  his  family  or  friends,  though  he 
knows  they  are  almost  distracted  at 
not  hearing  from  him,  fancying  him 

yet  abroad.  Colonel asked  me 

the  other  day,  earnestly,  when  1  last 
heard  from  Mr  Effingstone !  I  AVOII- 
der  my  conscious  looks  did  not  be- 
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tray  me.  1  almost  wish  they  had. 
Gopd  <>i"l '  iu  what  a  painful  predi- 
i  aim-in  1  am  placed!  VVhataiu  1  i«- 
ill- ;-  Shall  1  tell  them  all  about  him, 
and  disregard  consequences':  Oh — 
no — no; — how  can  that  be,  when 
my  word  and  honour  are  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  contrary  ': 

l&ffttrday,  20. — Poor  Effingstone 
ban  experienced  a  signal  instance  of^ 
the  ingratitude  and  heartlessness  of 
mere  men  of  the  world.  He  sent  his 
man,  some  time  ago,  with  a  confiden- 
tial note  to  Captain ,  formerly 

one  of  his  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances, stating  briefly  the  shocking 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed, 
and  begging  him  to  call  and  see  him. 
The  captain  sent  back  a  vied  roce(/) 
message,  that  he  should  feel  happy 
in  calling  on  Mr  Effingstone  in  a  few 
days'  time,  and  would  then,  but  that 
he  was  busy  making  up  a  match  at 
billiards,  and  balancing  his  betting- 
book,  &c.  &c.  &c.  This  day  the  fel- 
low rode  up  to  the  door,  and — li-ft 
u  curd  for  Mr  Effingstone,  without 
(taking  to  see  him.'  Heartless,  con- 
temptible thing  !  I  drove  up  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  gen- 
tleman had  left.  Poor  Effingstone 
could  not  repress  tears  while  inform- 
ing me  of  the  above.  "  Would  you 
believe  it,  doctor,"  said  he,  "  that 
Captain was  one  of  my  most  in- 
timate companions — that  he  has  won 
many  hundred  pounds  of  my  money 
— and  that  I  have  stood  his  second  in 
a  duel  ?" — "  Oh,  yes— I  could  believe 
it  all,  and  much  more !" — "  My  poor 
man,  George,"  he  resumed, "  is  worth 
a  million  of  such  puppies !  Don't 
you  think  the  good,  faithful  fellow 
looks  ill  ?  He  is  at  my  bedside  twen- 
ty times  a-night!  Do  try  and  do 
something  for  him  !  I've  left  him  a 
trifling  annuity  out  of  the  wreck  of 
my  fortune,  poor  fellow !"  and  the 
rebellious  tears  again  glistened  in  his 
eyes.  His  tortures  are  unmitigated. 
Friday,  '2(j. — Surely,  surely  I  have 
never  seen,  and  seldom  heard  or 
read,  of  such  sufferings  as  the 
wretched  Effingstone' s.  He  strives 
to  endure  then!  with  the  fortitude 
and  patience  of  a  martyr— or  rather 
iiggling  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of 
sullen,  stoical  submission  to  his  fate, 
such  as  is  inculcated  in  Arrian's  Dis- 
n>Lii>e.s  of  EpictetUH,  which  he  reads 
almost  all  day.  His  anguish  is  -o 
excruciating  and  uninterrupted,  that 
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I  am  astonished  how  he  retaiuf -tfi« 
iisi-  uf  bis  reason.     All  power,  of  loa_. 
coinotion  has  disappeared  Ifufl  flflifj, 
The  only  parts  of  his  body  he  can 
move  now  are  his  fingers,  toes,  and 
head — which    latter    be    .sometimes 
shakes  about,  in  a  sudden  er-tu-y  <>I 
pain,  with  such  frightful  violeii 
would,  one  should  think,  alum 
fice  to  sever  it  from  his  shoulders. ! 
The  flesh  of  the  lower  extremities— 

the  flesh *        *  Horrible  ! 

All  sensation  has  ceased  in  them  for 
a  fortnight!  He  describes  the  ago- 
nies about  hi-  stomach  and  bowels 
to  be  as  though  wolves  were  raven- 
ously gnawing  and  mangling  all  with- 
in. 

Oh,  my  God !  if  "men  about  town," 
in  London,  or  elsewhere,  could  but  -ee 
the  hideous  spectacle  Mr  E  flings  tone 
presents,  surely  it  would  palsy  them 
in  the  pursuit  of  ruin,  and  scare  them 
into  the  paths  of  virtue  ! 

Mrs ,  his  landlady,  is  so  ill 

with  attendance  on  him — almost  poi- 
soned by  the  foul  air  in  his  chamber 
— that  she  is  gone  to  the  house  of  a 
relative  for  a  tew  weeks,  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  town,  hav  ing  first  engaged 
one  of  the  poor  neighbours  to  sup- 
ply her  place  as  Mr  Effingstone's 
nurse.  The  people  opposite,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  house,  are  complain- 
ing again,  loudly,  of  the  strange  noc- 
turnal noises  heard  in  Mr  Effing- 
stone's  room.  They  are  his  groan- 
i  D  ^s  ^ 

Tuesday,  31. — Again  1  have  visited 
that  scene  of  loathsomeness  and  hor- 
ror, Mr  Effingstone's  chamber.  The 
nurse  and  George  told  me  he  had 
been  raving  deliriously  all  night  long. 
I  found  him  incredibly  altered  in 
countenance,  so  much  so,  that  1 
should  hardly  have  recognised  his 
features.  He  was  mumbling,  with 
his  eyes  closed,  when  I  entered  the 
room. 

"  Doctor !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  doubt  and  fear,  such  as  1  had 
never  known  from  him  before, 
"  you  have  not  heard  me  abuse  the 
Bible  lately,  have  you  ?" 

"  Not  very  lately,  Mr  Effiugstone," 
I  replied,  pointedly. 

"  Good,"  said  he,  with  his  usual 
decision  and  energy  of  manner. 
"  There  are  awful  things  in  that 
book — aren't  there,  doctor  r" 

"  .Many   very  awful   things   thtarec- 
are  indeed." 
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I  thought  so— I  thought  so.  Pray"     doctor,  of  course,  than  to  attach  any 

importance  to  the  nonsensical  rant- 
ings  extorted  by  deathbed  agonies, 
eli  ?  Don't  dying  people,  at  least 


his  manner  grew  suddenly 
perturbed,  and  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  to  recollect  himself — 

"  Pray — pray" again  he  paused, 

but  could  not  succeed  in  disguising 
his  trepidation — "  do  you  happen  to 
recollect  whether  there  are  such 
words  in  the  Bible  as — as — *  MANY 
STRIPES  y' " 

"  Yes,  there  are  ;  and  they  form 
part  of  a  very  fearful  passage," 
said  I,  quoting  the  verse  as  nearly 
as  I  could.  He  listened  silently.  His 
features  swelled  with  suppressed 
emotion.  There  was  horror  in  his 
eye. 

"  Doctor,  what  a — a — remark — able 
— nay,  hideous  dream  I  had  last 
night !  I  thought  a  fiend  came  and 
took  me  to  a  gloomy  belfry,  or  some 
other  such  place,  and  muttered 
'  many  stripes — many  stripes,'  in  my 
ear;  and  the  huge  bell  almost  tolled 
me  into  madness,  for  all  the  damned 
danced  around  me  to  the  sound  of 
it!  ha,  ha!"  He  added,  with  a  faint 
laugh, after  a  pause,  "  There  's  some- 
thing cu — cur — cursedly  odd  in  the 
coincidence,  isn't  there  ?  How  it 
would  have  frightened  some  wise- 
acres!" he  continued,  a  forced  smile 
flitting  over  his  haggard  features,  as 
If  in  mockery.  "  But  it  is  easily  to  be 
accounted  for — the  intimate  con- 
nexion— sympathy — between  mind 
and  matter,  reciprocally  affecting 

each  other — affecting  each  ha, 

ha,  ha  ! — Doctor,  it's  no  use  keeping 
up  this  damned  farce  any  longer, 

human  nature  won't  bear  it!  D n ! 

I'm  going  down  to  HELL  !  I  am  !"  said 
he,  almost  yelling  out  the  words.  I 
had  never  before  witnessed  such  a 
fearful  manifestation  of  his  feelings. 
I  almost  started  from  the  chair  on 
which  I  was  sitting. 

"  Why" — he  continued,  in  nearly 
the  same  tone  and  manner,  as  if  he 
had  lost  all  self-control,  "  ichat  is  it 
that  has  maddened  me  all  my  life, 
and  left  me  sober  only  at  this  ghastly 
hour — too  late  ?"  My  agitation  would 
not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  whis- 
per a  few  unconnected  Avords  of 
encouragement,  almost  inaudible  to 
myself.  In  about  ten  minutes'  time, 
neither  of  us  having  broken  the  si- 
lence of  the  interval,  he  said,  in  a 
calmer  tone,  "  Doctor,  be  good 
enough  to  wipe  my  forehead — will 


you  ?"  I  did  so.  "  You  know  better,     in  real  life. 
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those  who  die  in  great  pain,  almost 
always  express  themselves  so  '(  How 
apt  superstition  is  to  rear  its  dismal 
flag  over  the  prostrate  energies  of 
one's  soul,  when  the  body  is  racked 
by  tortures  like  mine  !  Oh,  oh,  oh, 
that  maddening  sensation  about  the 
centre  of  my  stomach !  Doctor,  go 
home,  and  forget  all  the  stuff  you've 
heard  me  utter  to-day — '  Richard's 
himself  again !'  " 

Thursday,  2d  February. — On  ar- 
riving this  morning  at row,  I 

was  shewn  into  the  back  parlour, 
where  sat  the  nurse,  very  sick  and 
faint.  She  begged  me  to  procure  a 
substitute,  for  that  she  was  nearly 
killed  herself,  and  nothing  should 
tempt  her  to  continue  in  her  present 
situation.  Poor  thing !  I  did  not 
wonder  at  it !  I  told  her  I  would  send 
a  nurse  from  one  of  the  hospitals  that 
evening;  and  then  enquired  what  sort 
of  a  night  Mr  Effingstone  had  passed. 
"  Terrible,"  she  said;  "  groaning, 
shaking,  and  roaring  all  night  long, 
'  many  stripes,'  '  many  stripes,'  '  oh 
God  of  mercy  !'  and  enquiring  per- 
petually for  you."  I  repaired  to  the 
fatal  chamber  immediately,  though 
latterly  my  spirits  began  to  fail  me 
whenever  I  approached  the  door.  I 
was  going  to  take  my  usual  seat  in 
the  arm-chair  by  the  bedside. 

"  Don't  sit  there — don't  sit  there," 
groaned,  rather  gasped  Mr  Etfing- 
stone,  "  for  a  hideous  being  sate  in 
that  chair  all  night  long,"  every 
muscle  in  his  face  crept  and  shrunk 
with  horror,  "  muttering,  '  many 
stripes !'  Doctor,  order  that  blight- 
ed chair  to  be  taken  away,  broken 
up,  and  burnt,  every  splinter  of  it ! 
Let  no  human  being  ever  sit  in  it 
again  !  And  give  instructions  to  the 
people  about  me  never  to  desert  me 
for  a  moment — or — or — carry  me 
off!— they  will!  *  "  My 

frenzied  fancy  conjures  up  the 
ghastliest  objects  that  can  scare  man 
into  madness !"  He  paused. 

"  Great  God,  doctor  !  suppose, 
after  all,  what  the  Bible  says  should 
prove  true  !"  he  literally  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  looked  a  truer  image  of 
despair  than  I  have  ever  seen  repre- 
sented in  pictures,  on  the  stage,  or 
;„  ™oi  i;fc,  «  \vhy,  Mr  Effingstone, 
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if  it  .</*'»//'/,  it  iiood  not  be  to  your 
sorrow,  unless  you  rhoose  to  make 
it  BO,"  said  I,  in  a  soothing  tone. 

"  Needn't  it,  needn't  it  ?"  with  an 
abstracted  air — "Needn't  it?  Oh, 
good! — hope — Then-,  there  IT  sate, 
all  night  long,  there!  I've  no  recol- 
1'Ttion  of  any  distinct  personality, 
and  yet  1  thought  it  sometimes  look- 
ed like —  of  course,"  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  and  a  sigh  of  exhaustion — 
"  of  course  these  phantoms,  or  simi- 
lar ones,  must  often  have  been  des- 
cribed to  you  by  dying  people — eh  ?" 

Friday,  3d.—  *  *  *  He  was 
hi  a  strangely  altered  mood  to-day ; 
for  though  his  condition  might  be 
aptly  described  by  the  words  "dead 
alive"  his  calm  demeanour,  his  tran- 
quillized features,  and  the  mild  ex- 
pression of  his  eye,  assured  me  he 
believed  what  he  said,  when  he  told 
me  that  his  disorder  had  "  taken  a 
turn," — that  the  "  crisis  was  past;" 
and  he  should  recover  !  Alas,  was 
it  ever  known  that  dead  mortified 
flesh  ever  resumed  its  life  and  func- 
tions !  To  have  saved  himself  from 
the  spring  of  a  hungry  tiger,  he  could 
not  have  moved  a  foot  or  a  finger, 
and  that  for  the  last  week !  Poor, 
poor  Mr  Effingstone  began  to  thank 
me  for  my  attentions  to  him  during 
his  illness ;  said,  he  "  owed  his  life 
to  my  consummate  skill ;"  he  would 
"  trumpet  my  fame  to  the  Andes,  if  I 
succeeded  in  bringing  him  through." 

"  It  has  been  a  very  horrible  affair, 
doctor — hasn't  it  ?"  said  he. 

"  Very,  very,  Mr  Effingstone ;  and 
it  is  nay  duty  to  tell  you,^there  is  yet 
much  horror  before  you !" 

"  Ah !  well,  well!  I  see  you  don't 
want  me  to  be  too  sanguine — too  im- 
patient— it's  kindly  meant — very  ! 
Doctor,  when  I  leave  here,  I  leave  it 
an  altered  man!  Come,  does  not 
that  gratify  you,  eh  ?" 

I  could  not  help  a  sigh.  He  would 
be  an  altered  man,  and  that  very 
shortly!  He  mistook  the  feelings 
which  prompted  the  sigh.  "  Mind — 
not  that  I'm  going  to  commence  saint 
—far  from  it ;  but— but— I  don't  de- 
spair of  being  a  Christian.  I  don't, 
upon  my  honour.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  sublime — a — I  believe — a 
true  revelation  of  the  Almighty.  My 
heart  is  quite  humbled ;  yet — mark 
me — I  don't  mean  exactly  to  say  I'm 
a  believer — not  by  any  means;  but 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  my  enqui- 


iif-  mi^hf  tend  to  make  me  so."  I 
hinted  that  all  tlie-e  were  indication** 
of  bettered  feelings.  I  roiild  say  no 
more. 

"  I'm  bent  on  leading  a  different 
life  to  what  I  have  led  before,  at  all 
events!  Let  me  s,M — I'll  tell  you 
what  I've  been  chalking  out  durinif 

the  night — 1  shall  go  to  Lord 's 

villa  in ,  whither  1  \e  often 

been  invited,  and  shall  read  Lardner, 
and  Paley,  and  get  them  up  thorough- 
ly—I Wiu,  by !" 

"  Mr  Eftingstone,  pardon  me" 

"  Ah — I  understand — 'twas  a  mere 
slip  of  the  tongue — what's  bred  in 
the  bone,  you  know" 

"  I  was  not  alluding  to  the  oath, 
Mr  Effingstone;  but— but  it  is  my 
duty  to  warn  you" 

"  Ah — that  I'm  not  going  the  ri<rht 
way  to  work — eh  ?  Well,  at  all  e\  ents, 
I'll  consult  a  clergyman.  The  Bishop 

of is  a  distant  connexion  of  our 

family,  you  know, — I'll  ask  his  ad- 
vice !  *  *  Oh,  doctor,  look  at  that 
rich — that  blessed  light  of  the  sun  ! 
Oh,  draw  aside  the  window-curtain, 
let  me  feel  it  on  me  !  What  an  image 
of  the  beneficence  of  the  Deity !  A 
smile  flung  from  his  face  over  the 
universe  !"  I  drew  aside  the  curtain. 
It  was  a  cold  clear  frosty  day,  and  the 
sun  shone  into  the  room  with  cheer- 
ful lustre.  Oh,  how  awfully  distinct 
were  the  ravages  which  his  wasted 
features  had  sustained !  His  soul 
seemed  to  expand  beneath  the  genial 
influence  of  the  sunbeams;  and  he 
again  expressed  his  confident  expec- 
tations of  recovery. 

"  Mr  Effingstone,  do  not  persist  in 
cherishing  false  hopes !  Once  for 
all,"  said  I,  with  all  the  deliberate 
solemnity  I  could  throw  into  my 
manner,  "  I  assure  you,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  that,  unless  a  miracle 
takes  place,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  you  to  recover,  or  even  to  last  a 
week  longer !"  I  thought  it  had  killed 
him.  His  features  whitened  visibly  as 
I  concluded— his  eye  seemed  to  sink, 
and  the  eyelids  fell.  His  lips  pre- 
sently moved,  but  uttered  no  sound. 
I  thought  he  had  received  his  death- 
stroke,  and  was  immeasurably  shock- 
ed at  its  having  been  from  my  hands, 
even  though  in  the  strict  performance 
of  my  duty.  Half  an  hour's  time, 
however,  saw  him  restored  to  nearly 
the  same  state  in  which  he  had  been 
previously.  I  begged  him  to  allow 
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me  to  send  a  clergyman  to  him,  as 
the  best  means  of  soothing  and  quiet- 
ing his  mind ;  but  he  shook  his  head 
despondingly.  I  pressed  my  point, 
and  he  said  deliberately, "  No."  He 
muttered  some  such  words,  as  "  The 
Deity  has  determined  on  my  destruc- 
tion, and  is  permitting  his  devils  to 
mock  me  with  hopes  of  this  sort — 
Let  me  go,  then,  to  my  own  place !" 
In  this  awful  state  of  mind  I  was 
compelled  to  leave  him.  I  sent  a 
clergyman  to  him  in  my  chaise — 
the  same  whom  I  had  called  to  visit 

Mr (alluding  to  the  "  Scholar's 

Death-Bed ;")  but  he  refused  to  see 
him,  saying,  that  if  he  presumed  to 
force  himself  into  the  room,  he  would 
spit  in  his  face,  though  he  could  not 
rise  to  kick  him  out !  The  temper  of 
his  mind  had  changed  into  some- 
thing perfectly  diabolical,  since  my 
interview  with  him. 

Saturday,  4th. —  Really  my  own 
health  is  suffering — my  spirits  are 
sinking  through  daily  horrors  I  have 
to  encounter  at  Mr  Effingstone's 
apartment.  This  morning,!  sat  by  his 
bedside  full  half  an  hour,  listening 
to  him  uttering  nothing  but  groans 
that  shook  my  very  soul  within  me. 
He  did  not  know  me  when  I  spoke 
to  him,  and  took  no  notice  of  me 
whatever.  At  length  his  groans  were 
mingled  with  such  expressions  as 
these,  indicating  that  his  disturbed 
fancy  had  wandered  to  former  scenes. 

«  Oh  ! — oh  !— Pitch  it  into  him, 
Bob  !  Ten  to  two  on  Cribb  ! — Hor- 
rible ! — These  dice  are  loaded,  Wil- 
mington, by  ,  I  know  they  are  ! — 

Seven's  (he  main  ! — Ha  ! — done,  by 

i     #    *     Hector,  yes — [he  was 

alluding  to  a  favourite  race-horse] — 
won't  'bate  a  pound  of  his  price  ! — 
Your  Grace  shall  have  him  for  six 
hundred  —  Fore-legs,  only  look  at 
them  ! — There,  there,  go  it !  away  ! 

away!  neckandneck — In,in, by 

*  *  Hannah  !  what  the 's  be- 
come of  her — drowned  ?  No,  no,  no, 
— What  a  liend  incarnate  that  Bet 
is  (  *  *  Oh  !  horror,  hor- 
ror, horror  !  Rottenness  !  Oh,  that 
some  one  would  knock  me  on  the 
head,  and  end  me  !  *  *  Fire,  fire ! 
Stripes,  many  stripes — Stuff!  You 

didn't  fire  fair.    By ,  you  fired 

before  your  time — [alluding,  I  sup- 
pose, to  a  duel  in  which  he  had  been 
concerned] — d —  your  cowardice  !" 
Such  was  the  substance  of  what  he 
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uttered — it  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to 
arrest  the  torrent  of  vile  recollec- 
tions. *  *  * 

"  Doctor,  doctor,  I  shall  die  of 
fright !"  he  exclaimed  an  hour  after- 
wards— "  What  d'ye  think  happened 
to  me  last  night  ?  I  was  lying  here, 
with  the  fire  burnt  very  low, -and  the 
candles  out.  George  was  asleep,  poor 
fellow,  and  the  woman  gone  out  to 
get  an  hour's  rest  also.  I  was  look- 
ing about,  and  suddenly  saw  the  dim 
outline  of  a  table,  set,  as  it  were,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  There  were 
four  chairs,  faintly  visible,  and  three 
ghostly  figures  came  through  that  door 
and  sat  in  them,  one  by  one,  leaving 
one  vacant.  They  began  a  sort  of  hor- 
rid whispering,  more  like  gasping — 
they  were  DEVILS,  and  talked  about — 
my  damnation  !  The  fourth  chair  Avas 
for  me,  they  said,  and  all  three  turn« 
ed  and  looked  me  in  the  face.  Oh  ! 
hideous — shapeless — damned !"  He 
uttered  a  shuddering  groan.  *  * 

[Here  follows  an  account  of  his 
interview  with  two  brothers — the 
only  members  of  the  family — whom 
he  had  at  last  permitted  to  be  in- 
formed of  his  frightful  condition — 
who  would  come  and  see  him.]  *  *  * 
He  did  little  else  than  rave  and  howl, 
in  a  blasphemous  manner,  all  the 
while  they  were  present.  He  seemed 
hardly  to  be  aware  of  their  being  his 
brothers,  and  to  forget  the  place 
where  he  was.  He  cursed  me — 

then  Sir ,  his  man  George,  and 

charged  us  with  compassing  his 
death,  concealing  his  case  from  his 
family,  and  execrated  us  for  not  al- 
lowing him  -to  be  removed  to  the 
west  end  of  the  town.  In  vain  we  as- 
sured him  that  his  removal  was  utter- 
ly impossible — the  time  was  past;  I 
had  offered  it  once.  He  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  spit  at  us  all T  "  What ! 
die — die — DIE  in  this  damned  hole  ? 
— I  won't  die  here — I  will  go  to 
street.  Take  me  off  I — De- 
vils, then,  do  you  come  and  carry  me 
there  ! — Come — out,  out  upon  you! 
— #  #  # — You  have  killed  me,  all  of 
you! — You're  twisting  me  ! — You've 
put  a  hill  of  iron  on  me — I'm  dead ! 
— all  my  body  is  dead — [*  *  *]-— 
George,  you  wretch !  why  are  you 
ladling  fire  upon  me  ? — Where  do 
you  get  it? — Out — out — out! — I'm 
flooded  with  fire ! — Scorched — Scor- 
ched ! —  *  *  Now — now  for  a  dance 
of  devils — Ha — I  seel  I  seel — There's 
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;,H<|  -    - 

ammw  them!—  AS  hat !  all  three  of 
you  dead — and  damned  before  me? 

— W !    Where   is   your  d — d 

loaded  dice  ? — Filled  with  fire,  eh  :- 
—  *  *  — So,  v«u.  were  the  three 
devils  I  saw  sitting  at  the  table,  eh  > 
—Well,  I  shall  be  last— but,  d— e, 
I'll  be  the  chief  of  you!  —  I'll  be 
kill'/  in  hell!—*  *  —What— what's 
that  filthy  owl  sitting  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  for,  eh ': — Kick  it  off — 
strike  it! — Away — out  on  thee,  thou 
imp  of  hell  ! — I  shall  make  thee  sing 
presently  ! — Let  in  the  snakes — let 
them  in — I  love  them  !  I  hear  them 
writhing  up  stairs !"  He  began  to 
shake  his  head  violently  from  side  to 
side,  his  eyes  glaring  like  coals  of 
fire,  and  his  teeth  gnashing.  I  never 
could  have  imagined  any  thing  half 
so  frightful.  What  with  the  highly 
excited  state  of  my  feelings,  and  the 
horrible  scents  of  death  which  were 
diffused  about  the  room,  and  to  which 
not  the  strongest  salts  of  ammonia, 
used  incessantly,  could  render  me 
insensible,  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
abruptly.  I  knew  the  last  act  of  the 
black  tragedy  was  closing  that  night ! 
I  left  word  with  the  nurse,  that  so 
Hoon  as  Mr  Efringstone  should  be 
released  from  his  misery,  she  should 
get  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  come 
to  my  house. 

I  lay  tossing  in  bed  all  night  long 
—my  mind  suffused  with  the  horrors 
of  the  scene  of  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  give  some  faint  idea  above. 
AVere  I  to  record  half  what  I  recollect 
of  his  hideous  ravings,  it  would  scare 
myself  to  read  it ! — I  will  not !  Let 
them  and  their  memory  perish ! — 
I  fancied  myself  lying  side  by  side 
with  the  loathsome  thing  bearing 
the  name  of  Efinngstone — that  I  could 
not  move  away  from  him — that  his 
head,  shaking  from  side  to  side  as  I 
have  mentioned  above,  was  battering 
my  cheeks  and  forehead  ;  in  short,  1 
was  almost  beside  myself! — I  was 
in  the  act  of  uttering  a  fervent  prayer 
to  the  Deity,  that  even  in  the  eleventh 
hour — the  eleventh  hour — when  a 
\  iolent  ringing  of  the  night-bell  made 
"me  spring  out  of  bedl  It  was  as  I 
»uspected.  The  nurse  had  come — 
and,  already,  all  was  over.  My  heart 
..•d  to  grow  suddenly  cold  and 
motionless.  I  dressed  myself,  and 
went  down  intothe  drawing- room. 


On  the  sofa  lay  the  woman  :  .>ki«Hiad 
fainted.  On  recovering  her  senses, 
1  asked  her  if  all  wa-  <»\ei  ;— ijflie; 
nodded  with  an  affrighted  e\|uev- 
sion! — A  little  wine  and  water  re- 
stored her  self-possession  "  \\  hen 
did  it  occur?"  I  asked.  "  Exactly 
as  the  clock  struck  three,"  she  re- 
plied. "  George,  and  I,  and  .Mr , 

the  apothecary,  whom  we  had  sent 
for  out  of  the  next  street,  were  «U-i 
ting  and  standing  round  the  lied. 
Mr  Hardy  lay  tossing  his  head  about 
for  nearly  an  hour,  saying  all  Man- 
ner of  horrible  things.  A  few  mi- 
nutes before  three  lie  gave  a  loud 
howl,  and  shouted,  '  Here,  you 
wretches — why  do  you  put  the  can- 
dles out — here— here — I'm  dying!1 

" '  God's  peace  be  with  you,  sir  .' — 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  you  !' — we 
groaned,  like  people  distracted. 

"  «  Ha— ha— ha  !— D— n  you  !— 
D — n  you  all ! — Dying? — D— n  me  ! 
I  won't  die! — I  won't  die ! — No — no! 
— D — n  me — I  won't — won't — won't 

'  and  made  a  noise  as  if  he  was 

choked.  AVe  looked — ye-,  he  was 
gone !" — He  was  interred  in  an  ob- 
scure dissenting  burying-ground  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  under 
the  name  of  Hardy,  for  his  family 
refused  to  recognise  him. 

So  lived  and  died  a  "  man  about 
town" — and  so,  alas,  will  yet  live 
and  die  manv  another 


MAN    \I«.IT 


DEATH   AT  TUK  TOILbT. 

"  'Tis  no  use  talking  to  me,  mo- 
ther, I  will  go  to  Mrs  P '»  parly 

to-night,  if  1  die  for  it— that's  flat! 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  Lieu- 
tenant N is  to  be  there,  and  he's 

going  to  leave  town  to-morrow — R« 


up  I  go  to  dress." 
"  Charlo 


Charlotte,  why  will  you  be  so 
obstinate?  You  know  how  poorly 
you  have  been  all  the  week,  and  Dr 

says  late  hours  are  the  worst 

things  in  the  world  for  you." 

"  Pshaw,  mother  !  it^nseiise,  non- 
sense." 

"  Be  persuaded  for  once,  now,  I 
beg!  Oh  dear,  dear,  what  a  night  it 
is  too — it  pours  with  rain,  and  blow- 
a  perfect  hurricane  .'  You'll  be  w*t 
and  catch  cold,  rely  on  it.  Cone  '. 
now,  won't  you  stop  and  keep  me. 
company  to-night?  That's  a  good 
L'irl !" 
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"  Some  other  night  will  do  as  well 
f oi' 'that,  you  know;  for  now  I'll  go 

to  Mrs  P 's,  if  it  rains  cats  and 

dogs.  So  up — up — up  I  go !"  singing 
jauntily 

"  ()li  sin;  shall  dance  all  dress'd  in  white, 

So  hidylike." 

Such  were,  very  nearly,  the  words, 
and  such  the  manner  in  which  Miss 

J expressed  her  determination 

to  act  in  defiance  of  her  mother's 
wishes  and  entreaties.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  her  widowed  mother, 
and  had,  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
completed  her  twenty -sixth  year, 
with  yet  no  other  prospect  before 
her  than  bleak  single-blessedness.  A 
weaker, more  frivolous  and  conceited 
creature  never  breathed — the  tor- 
ment of  her  amiable  parent,  the  nui- 
sance of  her  acquaintance.  Though 
her  mother's  circumstances  were 
very  straitened,  sufficing  barely  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  a  footing  in 
what  is  called  the  middling  genteel 
class  of  society,  this  young  woman 
contrived  by  some  means  or  other  to 
"ratify  her  penchant  for  dress,  and 
gadded  about  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, the  most  showily  dressed  per- 
son in  the  neighbourhood.  Though 
far  from  being  even  pretty-faced,  or 
having  any  pretensions  to  a  good 
figure,  for  she  both  stooped,  and  was 
skinny,  she  yet  believed  herself  hand- 
some ;  and  by  a  vulgar,  flippant  for- 
wardness of  demeanour,  especially 
when  in  mixed  company,  extorted 
such  attentions  as  persuaded  her  that 
others  thought  so. 

For  one  or  two  years  she  had  been 
an  occasional  patient  of  mine.  The 
settled  pallor,  the  tallowiness  of  her 
complexion,  conjointly  with  other 
symptoms,  evidenced  the  existence 
of  a  liver  complaint;  and  the  last 
visits  I  had  paid  her  were  in  conse- 
quence of  frequent  sensations  of  op- 
pression and  pain  in  the  chest,  which 
clearly  indicated  some  organic  dis- 
ease of  her  heart.  I  saw  enough  to 
warrant  me  in  warning  her  mother 
of  the  possibility  of  her  daughter's 
sudden  death  from  this  cause,  and 
the  imminent  peril  to  which  she  ex- 
posed herself  by  dancing,  late  hours, 

£cr. ;  but  Mrs 's  remonstrances, 

gentle  and  affectionate  as  they  always 
>were,  were  thrown  away  upon  her 
llwHdstrong  daughter. 

it  was  striking  eight  by  the  church 


clock,  when  Miss  J ,  humming  the 

words  of  the  song  above  mentioned, 
lit  her  chamber-candle  by  her  mo- 
ther's, and  withdrew  to  her  room  to 
dress,  soundly  rating  the  servant-girl 
by  the  way,  for  not  having  starched 
some  article  or  other  which  she  in- 
tended to  have  worn  that  evening. 
As  her  toilet  was  usually  a  long  and 
laborious  business,  it  did  not  occasion 
much  surprise  to  her  mother,  who 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  their  little 
parlour,  reading  some  book  of  devo- 
tion, that  the  church  chimes  announ- 
ced the  first  quarter  past  nine  o'clock, 
without  her  daughter's  making  her 
appearance.  The  noise  she  had  made 
over-head  in  walking  to  and  fro  to 
her  draAvers,  dressing-table,  &c.  had 
ceased  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
her  mother  supposed  she  was  then 
engaged  at  her  glass,  adjusting  her 
hair,  and  preparing  her  complexion. 

"  Well,  I  wonder  what  can  make 
Charlotte  so  very  careful  about  her 

dress  to-night!"  exclaimed  Mrs  J , 

removing  her  eyes  from  the  book, 
and  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  fire  ; 
"  Oh!  it  must  be  because"  young 

Lieutenant  N is  to   be  there. 

Well,  I  was  young  myself  once,  and 
it's  very  excusable  in  Charlotte — 
heigho !"  She  heard  the  wind  howl- 
ing so  dismally  without,  that  she  drew 
together  the  coals  of  her  brisk  fire, 
and  was  laying  down  the  poker  when 

the  clock  of church  struck  the 

second  quarter  after  nine. 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world  can 
Charlotte  be  doing  all  this  while  ?" 
she  again  enquired.  She  listened — 
"  I  have  not  heard  her  moving  for  the 
last  three  quarters  of  an  hour !  I'll 
call  the  maid  and  ask."  She  rung 
the  bell,  and  the  servant  appeared. 

"  Betty,  Miss  J is  not  gone  yet, 

is  she  ?" 

"  La,  no,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl, 
"  I  took  up  the  curling  irons  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  as 
she  had  put  one  of  her  curls  out ;  and 
she  said  she  should  soon  he  ready. 
She's  burst  her  new  muslin  dress 
behind,  and  that  has  put  her  into  a 
Avay,  ma'am." 

"  Gouptoherroom,then,Betty,and 
see  if  she  wants  any  thing ;  and  tell 
her  it's  half  past  nine  o'clock,"  paid 

Mrs  J .   The  servant  accordingly 

went  up  stairs,  and  knocked  at  the 
bedroom  door,  once,  twice,  thrice, 
but  received  no  finswer,  There  was 
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a  dead  silence,  except  when  the  wind 
shook  the  window.  Could  Miss 

J have  fallen  asleep?  Oh,  im- 

poseible !  She  knocked  again,  but 
unsuccesafully  as  before.lfshe  be- 
came a  little  flustered ;  aud  after  a 
moment's  pause,  opened  tin-  door 

aud  entered.    There  was  Miss  J 

sittingattheglass.  "  Why, la, ma'am!" 
commenced  Bt 


walking   up 
been  knocking 


5ft  i  y  in  a  petulant  tone, 
to  her,  "  here  have  I 
for    these  five   mi- 
nutes, and" Betty   staggered 

horror-struck  to  the  bed,  and  utter- 
ing a  loud  shriek, alarmed  Mrs  J  , 
who  instantly  tottered  up  stairs, 
almost  palsied  with  fright. — Mist) 

J was  dead ! 

I  was  there  within  a  few  minutes, 
for  my  house  was  not  more  than  two 
streets  distant.  It  was  a  stormy  niuht 
in  March :  and  the  desolate  aspect 
of  things  without — deserted  streets — 
the  dreary  howling  of  the  wind,  and 
the  incessant  pattering  of  the  rain — 
contributed  to  cast  a  gloom  over  my 
mind,  wherf  connected  with  the  in- 
telligence of  the  awful  event  that 
had  summoned  me  out,  which  was 
deepened  into  horror  by  the  spec- 
tacle I  was  doomed  to  witness.  On 

reaching  the  house,  I  found  MrsJ 

in  violent  hysterics,  surrounded  by 
several  of  her  neighbours  who  had 
been  called  in  to  her  assistance.  I  re- 
paired instantly  to  the  scene  of  death, 
and  beheld  what  I  shall  never  forget. 
The  room  was  occupied  by  a  white- 
curtained  bed.  There  was  but  one 
window,  and  before  it  was  a  table, 
on  which  stood  a  looking-glass,  hung 
with  a  little  white  drapery ;  and  va- 
rious paraphernalia  of  the  toilet  lay 
scattered  about — pins,broaches,  curl- 
ing-papers, ribands,  gloves,  &c.  An 
arm-chair  was  drawn  to  this  table, 

and  in  it  sat  Miss  J ,  stone-dead. 

Her  head  rested  upon  her  right  hand, 
her  elbow  supported  by  the  table ; 
while  her  left  hung  down  by  her  side, 
grasping  a  pair  of  curling-irons.  Kadi 
of  her  wrists  was  encircled  by  a 
showy  gilt  bracelet.  She  was  dress- 
ed in  a  white  muslin  frock,  with  a 
little  bordering  of  blonde.  Her  face 
was  turned  towards  the  glass,  which, 


by  the  light  of  the  expiring  candle, 
reflected  with  frightful  fidelity  the 
clammy  fixed  features,  daubed  over 
witli  rouge  and  carmine — the  fallen 
lower  jaw — and  the  eyes  directed 
full  into  the  glass,  with  a  cold  dull 
stare,  that  wan  appalling.  On  exa- 
mining the  countenance  more  nar- 
rowly, I  thought  I  detected  the  traces 
of  a  -mirk  of  conceit  and  self-com- 
placency, which  not  even  the.  palsy- 
ing touch  of  Death  could  wholly  obli- 
terate. The  hair  of  the  corpse,  all 
smooth  and  glossy,  was  curled  with 
elaborate  precision  ;  and  the  skinny 
sallow  neck  was  encircled  with  a 
stringof  glistening  pearls.  The  ghast- 
ly visage  of  death  thusleering through 
the  tiuselry  of  fashion — the  "  vain 
show"  of  artificial  joy — was  a  horri- 
ble mockery  of  the  fooleries  of  life  ! 

Indeed  it  was  a  most  humiliating 
and  shocking  spectacle.  Poor  crea- 
ture! struck  dead  in  the  very  act  of 
sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of  female 
vanity  !  She  must  have  been  dead 
for  some  time,  perhaps  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  when  I  ar- 
rived, for  nearly  all  the  animal  heat 
had  deserted  the  body,  which  was 
rapidly  stiffening.  I  attempted,  but 
in  vain,  to  draw  a  little  blood  from 
the  arm.  Two  or  three  women  pre- 
sent proceeded  to  remove  the  corpse 
to  the  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
it  out.  \Vhat  strange  passiveness! 
No  resistance  offered  to  them  while 
straightening  the  bent  right  arm,  and 
binding  the  jaws  together  with  a 
faded  white  ril>;md,  wi.idi  .Mi-s 

J had  destined  for  her  waist  that 

evening. 

On  examination  of  the  body,  we 
found  that  death  had  been  occasion- 
ed by  disease  of  the  heart.  Her  life 
might  have  been  protracted,  possi- 
bly for  years,  had  she  but  taken  my 
advice,  .and  that  of  her  mother.  I 
have  seen  many  hundreds  of  corpses, 
as  well  in  the  calm  composure  of  na- 
tural death,  as  mangled  and  distort- 
ed by  violence  ;  but  never  have  I 
seen  MO  startling  a  satire  upon  human 
vanity,  so  repulsive,  unsightly,  and 
loathsome  a  spectacle,  as  a  corpse 
dressed  for  a  ball.! 


ERRATA. 

In  page  780,  of  our  last  number,  line  27 — for  "  fostered  by  foolish  enrs" — read 

"  fostered  by  foolish  l:i<N. " 
789 — line  25 — for  "  behaved  perfectly" — rend,  "  behaved  peaceably." 
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AN  AUTUMN  WALK. 

1 

BY  DELTA. 

I. 

SWEET  is  the  smile  of  the  vernal  morn, 

When  upon  zephyr's  wing  is  borne 

The  breath  of  the  opening  flowers,  and  skies 
Day  after  day  to  the  gazer's  sight 

Expand  a  thousand  fairy  dyes, 

More  softly  pure,  more  serenely  bright; 

When  Ocean  lulls  his  foamy  roar, 

To  tell  that  the  boreal  storms  are  o'er  ; 

While  naked  boughs  put  on  their  green ; 
And  morning  listens  the  early  lark  ; 

And  the  snowdrop,  like  a  spirit,  is  seen 
Peeping  up  from  earth's  caverns  dark : — 

Oh,  then  is  the  season  of  hope — the  heart 

Feels  of  the  universe  a  part ; 

The  blooming  flowers — the  budding  trees — 
The  brightening  sun — the  tender  sky — 

The  singing  birds,  and  the  humming  bees- 
Speak  they  not  all  to  the  ear  or  eye — 

To  say,  after  darkness,  and  cold,  and  rain, 

Come  loveliness,  warmth,  and  life  again  ! 

ii, 

Nor  glorious  less  is  the  summer  noon, 
When,  from  its  azure  zenith,  June 
Looks  on  the  beautiful  earth,  to  spread 

A  darkening  shadow  beneath  the  bowers, 
And  the  boughs  of  the  chestnut  overhead 

Are  spangled  over  with  gorgeous  flowers ; 
When  the  trout  leaps  up  from  the  tepid  stream  ; 
And  the  cattle,  from  the  hot  day-beam, 
Take  to  the  shelter  of  cooling  groves, 

Where,  'mid  the  pillar'd  emerald  gloom, 
From  tree  to  tree  the  cushat  roves, 

And  unseen  flowers  the  air  perfume  : — 
Then  to  the  loiterer  of  the  fields 
A  source  of  enduring  joy  it  yields, 
To  pause  amid  the  pastures  green, 

And  hearken  a  thousand  notes  that  fill 
The  air  with  music  from  throats  unseen — 

A  long,  loud  song  of  praise,  until 
The  bosom's  cares  are  subdued  to  rest, 
And  a  holy  calm  pervades  the  breast. 

in. 

How  should  the  seasons  the  heart  employ  ? 
To  Spring,  give  hope,  and  to  Summer  joy; 
But  to  Autumn  belongs  majestic  thought — 

The  shadows  of  Time  and  Eternity, 
Like  visions  before  the  eye  are  brought 

From  her  yellow  woods  and  her  changing  sky : 
Thou,  Autumn,  now  art  around  my  way, 
As  lonely  thus  abroad  I  stray, 
While  the  afternoon  melts  into  eve — 

Alas  !  how  rapidly  day  is  done  ! — 
And  clouds  of  a  thousand  colours  weave 

Their  glories  around  the  setting  sun. 
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All  uature  seems  bathed  in  a  tender  grief; 
There  is  a  red-broivn  tint  on  the  leaf, 
That  proclaims  of  desolation  blank; 

And  the  flowers  that  erewhile  hloom'd  so  fair, 
Now,  seeding,  wither  along  the  bank, 

Si-red  liy  the  chill  of  the  alter*  d  air  : 
The  aspect  of  all  things  seems  to  say  — 
like  the  seasons  shall  pass  away  ! 


IV. 

October,  my  moralist  thou  shall  be  — 
Shake  down  thy  fragile  leaves  from  the  tree; 
Pour  out  thy  tears  from  the  sullen  cloud; 

And,  while  the  gleaner  forsakes  the  field, 
Let  the  winds  of  evening,  piping  loud, 

A  chorus  sad  to  the  partridge  yield. 
What  saith  the  river  that  rushes  down 
From  its  nursing  mountains,  foamy  and  brown  ? 
It  tells  of  tempest  —  of  sleet  and  rain  — 

Of  summer  past  and  of  winter  near, 
Of  glories  that  shall  not  revive  again, 

Until  a  new  life  re-illume  the  year  :  — 
Of  the  shortening  and  the  lengthening  night  ; 
Of  departed  sunshine  ;  and  beauty's  blight  ; 
Omens  of  death  and  of  pale  decay  — 

Types  of  destruction's  impending  gloom- 
Flitting  o'er  man  on  life's  thorny  way, 

And  pointing  alike  to  his  goal  —  the  tomb  ; 
For,  when  finishes  Age's  childlike  reign, 
No  second  boyhood  comes  round  again  ! 

v. 

Thus  to  my  soul  —  in  my  lonely  walks 
Of  contemplation  —  Autumn  talks  : 
The  red-breast,  as  it  hops  along, 

Like  a  restless  spirit,  from  bough  to  bough, 
Seems  warning  me,  with  its  dirge-like  song, 

Of  the  changes  that  wait  upon  all  below  ! 
Speaks  not  the  hollow-sounding  sea 
Of  what  hath  been  —  and  no  more  shall  be  ! 
Of  days  that  are  past  —  of  friendships  gone  ; 

Of  visions  whose  glory  made  boyhood  bright  ! 
Ofpleasures  flown  —  for  ever  flown  — 

Of  hopes  that  shone,  but  to  set  in  night  ! 
The  fading  flower  and  the  falling  leaf, 
Do  they  not  emblem  that  life  is  brief  ? 
'Tis  not  in  beauty  —  they  seem  to  say  — 

From  year  to  year  to  retain  its  glow  ; 
'Tis  not  in  strength  to  resist  decay  — 

All  is  doom'd  to  the  dust  below  — 
The  meek  and  the  mighty  —  the  free  and  the  slave  — 
The  rich  and  the  poor  —  the  coward  and  brave,  — 
The  young  and  the  old,  meet  they  not  in  the  grave  V 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS 


BY  THE  KTTRICK  SHEPHERD. 


A  CHEAT  number  of  people  now- 
a-days  tire  beginning  broadly  to  insi- 
nuate that  there  are  no  sucli  things 
as  ghosts,  or  spiritual  beings  visible 
to  mortal  sight.  Even  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  turned  renegade,  and,  with 
his  stories  made  up  of  half-and-half, 
like  Nathaniel  Gow's  toddy,  is  trying 
to  throw  cold  water  on  the  most 
certain,  though  most  impalpable,  phe- 
nomena of  human  nature.  The  bo- 
dies arc  daft.  Heaven  mend  their 
wits!  Before  they  had  ventured  to 
assert  such  things,  I  wish  they  had 
been  where  I  have  often  been ;  or,  in 
particular,  where  the  Laird  of  Birk- 
endelly  was  on  St  Lawrence's  Eve, 
in  the  year  1777,  and  sundry  times 
subsequent  to  that. 

Be  it  known,  then,  to  every  reader 
of  this  relation  of  facts  that  happen- 
ed in  my  own  remembrance,  that 
the  road  from  Birkendelly  to  the 
great  muckle  village  of  Balmawhap- 
ple,  (commonly  called  the  muckle 
town,  in  opposition  to  the  little  town 
that  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
burn,)— that  road,  I  say,  lay  between 
two  thorn  hedges,  so  well  kept  by 
the  Laird's  hedger,  so  close,  and  so 
high,  that  a  rabbit  could  not  have 
escaped  from  the  highway  into  any 
of  the  adjoining  fields.  Along  this 
road  was  the  Laird  riding  on  the  Eve 
of  St  Lawrence,  in  a  careless,  indif- 
ferent manner,  with  his  hat  to  one 
side,  and  his  cane  dancing  a  horn- 
pipe on  the  curtch  of  the  saddle  be- 
fore him.  He  was,  moreover,  chant- 
ing a  song  to  himself,  and  I  have 
heard  people  tell  what  song  it  was 
too.  There  was  once  a  certain,  or 
rather  uncertain,  bard,  ycleped  Ro- 
bert Burns,  who  made  a  number  of 
good  songs;  but  this  that  the  Laird 
sung  was  an  amorous  song  of  great 
antiquity,  which,  like  all  the  said 
bard's  best  songs,  was  sung  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  he  was 
born.  It  began  thus  : 

"  I  am  the  Laird  of  Windy-wa's, 
I  cam  nae  here  without  a  cause, 
An'  I  hae  gotten  forty  fa's 

In  coming  o'er  the  knowe,  joe ! 
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The  night  it  is  baith  wind  and  weet  ; 
The  morn  it  will  be  snaw  and  sleet ; 
My  shoon  are  frozen  to  my  feet ; 
O,  rise  an'  let  me  in,  joe  ! 

Let  me  in  this  ae  night,"  &c.  &c. 

This  song  was  the  Laird  singing, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
smudging  and  laughing  at  the  catas- 
trophe, when,  ere  ever  aware,  he  be- 
held, a  short  way  before  him,  an  un- 
commonly elegant  and  beautiful  girl 
walking  in  the  same  direction  with 
him.  "  Aye,"  said  the  Laird  to  him- 
self, "  here  is  something  very  attrac- 
tive indeed!  Where  the  deuce  can 
she  have  sprung  from?  She  must 
have  risen  out  of  the  earth,  for  I  never 
saw  her  till  this  breath.  Well,  I  de- 
clare I  have  not  seen  such  a  female 
figure — I  wish  I  had  such  an  assigna- 
tion with  her  as  the  Laird  of  Windy- 
wa's  had  with  his  sweetheart." 

As  the  Laird  was  half-thinking,half- 
speaking  this  to  himself,  the  enchant- 
ing creature  looked  back  at  him  with 
a  motion  of  intelligence  that  she  knew 
what  he  was  half-saying,  half-think- 
ing, and  then  vanished  over  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rising  ground  before  him, 
called  the  Birky  Brow.  "  Aye,  go 
your  ways !"  said  the  Laird ;  "  I  see 
by  you,  you'll  not  be  very  hard  to 
overtake.  You  cannot  get  off  the 
road,  and  I'll  have  a  chat  with  you 
before  you  make  the  Deer's  Den." 

The  Laird  jogged  on.  He  did  not 
sing  the  "Laird  of  Windy-wa's"  any 
more,  for  he  felt  a  sort  of  stifling 
about  his  heart;  but  he  often  repeat- 
ed to  himself,  "  She's  a  very  fine  wo- 
man ! — a  very  fine  woman  indeed — 
and  to  be  walking  here  by  herself! 
I  cannot  comprehend  it." 

When  he  reached  the  summit  of 
the  Birky  Brow  he  did  not  see  her, 
although  he  had  a  longer  view  of  the 
road  than  before.  He  thought  this 
very  singular,  and  began  to  suspect 
that  she  wanted  to  escape  him,  al- 
though apparently  rather  lingering  on 
him  before.  "  I  shall  have  another 
look  at  her,  however,"  thought  the 
Laird;  and  off  he  set  at  a  flying  trot. 
No.  He  came  first  to  one  turn,  then 
3  P 
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another.  Tlierc  was  nothing  of  the 
}foung  lady  to  be  seen.  "  Unless  she 
take  wings  aud  flyaway,  1  shall  be  up 
with  her,"  quoth  the  Laird;  and  oil 
he  set  at  the  full  gallop. 

In  the  middle  of  his  career  he  met 
with  Mr  M'Murdic  of  Aulton,  who 
hailed  him  with,  "Hilloa!  Birken- 
delly  !  where  the  deuce  are  you  fly- 
ing at  that  rate  ?" 

"  I  was  riding  after  a  woman,"  said 
the  Laird,  with  great  simplicity,  rein- 
ing in  his  steed. 

"  Then  I  am  sure  no  woman  on 
earth  can  long  escape  you,  unless 
she  be  in  an  air  balloon. 

"  I  don't  know  that.  Is  she  far 
gone  ?" 

"  In  which  way  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  In  this." 

"  Aba-ha-ha  !  Hee-hee-hee  !"  nich- 
ered  M'Murdie,  misconstruing  the 
Laird's  meaning. 

"  What  do  you  laugh  at,  my  dear 
sir  ?  Do  you  know  her,  then  ?" 

"  Ho-ho-ho  !  Hee-hee-hee  !  How 
should  I,  or  how  can  I,  know  her, 
Birkendelly,  unless  you  inform  me 
who  she  is  ?" 

"  Why,  that  is  the  very  thing  I 
want  to  know  of  you.  I  mean  the 
young  lady  whom  you  met  just  now." 

"  You  are  raving,  Birkendelly.  I 
met  no  young  lady,  nor  is  there  a 
single  person  on  the  road  I  have 
come  by,  while  you  know,  that  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  forward  your  way, 
she  could  not  get  out  of  it" 

"  I  know  that,"  said  the  Laird,  bi- 
ting his  lip,  and  looking  greatly  puz- 
zled ;  "  but  confound  me  if  I  under- 
stand this  ;  for  I  was  within  speech 
of  her  just  now  on  the  top  of  the 
Birky  Brow  there  ;  and,  when  I  think 
of  it,  she  could  not  have  been  even 
thus  far  as  yet.  She  had  on  a  pure 
white  gauze  frock,  a  small  green 
bonnet  and  feathers,  and  a  green  veil, 
which,  flung  back  over  her  left  shoul- 
der, hung  below  her  waist  ;  and  was 
altogether  such  an  -engaging  figure, 
that  no  man  could  have  passed  her 
on  the  road  without  taking  some  note 
of  her.  —  Are  you  not  making  game 
of  me  ?  Did  you  not  really  meet  with 
her  ?" 

"  On  my  word  of  truth  and  honour, 
1  did  not.  Come,  ride  back  with  me, 
and  we  shall  meet  her  still,  depend 
on  it.  She  has  given  you  the  go-by 
on  the  road.  Let  us  go;  I  am  only 
going  to  call  at  the  mifl  about  some 


barley  for  the  distillery,  and  will  re- 
turn with  you  to  the  big  town." 

Birkendelly  returned  with  his  1'rinid. 
The  sun  was  not  yet  set,  yet  M'Mur- 
die  could  not  help  observing  that  the 
Laird  looked  thoughtful  and  con- 
fused, and  not  a  word  could  he  speak 
about  any  thing  save  this  lovely  ap- 
parition with  the  white  frock  and  the 
green  veil;  and  lo,  when  they  reach- 
ed the  top  of  the  Birky  Brow,  there 
was  the  maiden  again  before  them, 
and  exactly  at  the  same  spot  where 
the  Laird  first  saw  her  before,  only 
walking  in  the  contrary  direction. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  most  extraordi- 
nary thing  that  I  ever  knew !"  ex- 
claimed the  Laird. 

"  What  is  it,  sir  ?"  said  M'Murdie. 

"  How  that  young  lady  could  ha\  e 
eluded  me,"  returned  the  Laird  ; 
"  see,  here  she  is  still." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  don't 
see  her.  Where  is  she  ?" 

"  There,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
angle ;  but  you  are  short-sighted. 
See,  there  she  is  ascending  the  other 
eminence  in  her  white  frock  and 
green  veil,  as  I  told  you— What  a 
lovely  creature !" 

"  Well,  well,  we  have  her  fairly 
before  us  now,  and  shall  see  what 
she  is  like  at  all  events,"  said  M'Mur- 
die. 

Between  the  Birky  Brow  and  this 
other  slight  eminence,  there  5»  an 
obtuse  angle  of  the  road  at  the  part 
where  it  is  lowest,  and,  in  pa^im: 
this,  the  two  friends  necessarily  lost 
sight  of  the  object  of  their  curiosity. 
They  pushed  on  at  a  quick  pace — 
cleared  the  low  angle — the  maiden 
was  not  there !  They  rode  full  speed 
to  the  top  of  the  eminence  from 
whence  a  long  extent  of  road  was 
visible  before  them — there  was  no 
human  creature  in  view  !  M'Murdie 
laughed  aloud;  but  the  Laird  turned 
pale  as  death,  and  bit  his  lip.  His 
friend  asked  at  him,  good-humour- 
edly,  why  he  was  so  much  affected. 
He  said,  because  he  could  not  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  this  singular 
apparition  or  illusion,  and  it  troubled 
him  the  more,  as  he  now  remem- 
bered a  dream  of  the  same  nature 
which  he  had  had,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  a  dreadful  manner. 

"  Why,  man,  you  are  dreaming 
still,"  said  .M'Murdie;  "but  never 
mind.  It  is  quite  common  for  men 
of  your  complexion  to  dream  of  beau- 
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tiful  maidens,  with  white  frocks  and     have  touched  them  with  a  fishing. 

rod,  he  reached  the  top  of  the  Brow 
himself.  There  was  no  living  soul 
there,  nor  onward,  as  far  as  his  view 
reached.  He  now  trembled  every 
limb,  and,  without  knowing  what  he 
did,  rode  straight  on  to  the  big  town, 
not  daring  well  to  return  and  see 
what  he  had  seen  for  three  several 
times;  and,  certain  he  would  see 
it  again  when  the  shades  of  even- 
ing were  deepening,  he  deemed  it 
proper  and  prudent  to  decline  the 
pursuit  of  such  a  phantom  any  far- 
ther. 

He  alighted  at  the  Queen's  Head, 
called  for  some  brandy  and  water, 
quite  forgot  what  was  his  errand  to 
the  great  muckle  town  that  afternoon, 
there  being  nothing  visible  to  his 
mental  sight  but  lovely  fairy  images, 
with  white  gauze  frocks  and  green 
veils.  His  friend,  Mr  M'Murdie, 
joined  him ;  they  drank  deep,  ban- 
tered, reasoned,  got  angry,  reasoned 
themselves  calm  again,  and  still  all 
would  not  do.  The  Laird  was  con- 
scious that  he  had  seen  the  beauti- 
ful apparition,  and,  moreover,  that 
she  was  the  very  maiden,  or  the  re- 
semblance of  her,  who,  in  the  irre- 
vocable decrees  of  Providence,  was 
destined  to  be  his.  It  was  in  vain  that 
M'Murdie  reasoned  of  impressions 
on  the  imagination,  and 

"  Of  fancy  moulding  in  the  mind, 
Light  visions  on  the  passing  wind." 

Vain  also  was  a  story  that  he  told 
him  of  a  relation  of  his  own,  who 
was  greatly  harassed  by  the  appari- 
tion of  an  officer  in  a  red  uniform, 
that  haunted  him  day  and  night,  and 
had  very  nigh  put  him  quite  dis- 
tracted several  times ;  till  at  length 
his  physician  found  out  the  nature  of 
this  illusion  so  well,  that  he  knew, 
from  the  state  of  his  pulse,  to  an 
hour  when  the  ghost  ot  the  officer 
would  appear;  and  by  bleeding, 
low  diet,  and  emollients,  contrived 
to  keep  the  apparition  away  alto- 
gether. 

The  Laird  admitted  the  singularity 
of  this  incident,  but  not  that  it  was 
one  in  point ;  for  the  one,  he  said, 
was  imaginary,  and  the  other  real ; 
and  that  no  conclusions  could  con- 
vince him  in  opposition  to  the  autho- 
rity of  his  own  senses.  He  accepted 
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down ;  butjt  was  the  month  of  August, 

and  a  fine  evening,  and  the  Laird,  sei- 
zed with  an  unconquerable  desire  to 
see  and  speak  with  that  incomparable 
creature,  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer,  but  shouted  out  to  her  to 
stop  till  he  came  up.  She  beckoned 
acquiescence,  and  slackened  her  pace 
into  a  slow  movement.  The  Laird 
turned  the  corner  quickly,  but  when 
he  had  rounded  it,  the  maiden  was 
still  there,  though  on  the  summit  of 
the  Brow.  She  turned  round,  and, 
with  an  ineffable  smile  and  curtsy, 
saluted  him,  and  again  moved  slowly 
on.  She  vanished  gradually  beyond 
the  summit,  and  while  the  green 
feathers  were  still  nodding  in  view 
and  so  nigh,  that  the  Laird  could 


of  an  invitation  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  M'Murdie  and  his  family;  but 
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they  all  acknowledged  afterwards 
that  the  Laird  was  very  much  like 
one  bewitched. 

\  soon  as  he  reached  home,  he 
went  straight  to  the  Birky  Brow, 
certain  of  seeing  once  more  the  an- 
gelic phantom ;  but  she  was  not  there, 
lie  took  each  of  his  former  positions 
again  and  again,  but  the  desired  vi- 
sion would  in  nowise  make  its  ap- 
pearance, lie  tried  every  day,  and 
every  hour  of  the  day,  all  with  the 
same  effect,  till  he  grew  absolutely 
desperate,  and  had  the  audacity  to 
kneel  on  the  spot,  and  entreat  of 
Heaven  to  see  her.  Yes,  he  called 
on  Heaven  to  see  her  once  more, 
whatever  she  was,  whether  a  being 
of  earth,  heaven,  or  hell ! 

He  was  now  in  such  a  state  of  ex- 
citement that  he  could  not  exist;  he 
grew  listless,  impatient,  and  sickly  ; 
took  to  his  bed,  and  sent  for  M'Mur- 
die  and  the  doctor;  and  the  issue  of 
the  consultation  was,  that  Birken- 
delly consented  to  leave  the  country 
for  a  season,  on  a  visit  to  his  only 
sister  in  Ireland,  whither  we  must 
now  accompany  him  for  a  short 
space. 

His  sister  was  married  to  Captain 
Bryan,  younger  of  Scoresby,  and 
they  two  lived  in  a  cottage  on  the 
estate,  and  the  Captain's  parents  and 
sisters  at  Scoresby  Hall.  Great  was 
the  stir  and  preparation  when  the 
gallant  young  Laird  of  Birkendelly 
arrived  at  the  cottage,  it  never  being 
doubted  that  he  had  come  to  forward 
a  second  bond  of  connexion  with 
the  family,  which  still  contained 
seven  dashing  sisters,  all  unmarried, 
and  all  alike  willing  to  change  that 
solitary  and  helpless  state  for  the 
envied  one  of  matrimony — a  state 
highly  popular  among  the  young 
women  or  Ireland.  Some  of  the 
Misses  Bryan  had  now  reached  the 
years  of  womanhood,  several  of  them 
scarcely ;  but  these  small  disqualifi- 
cations made  no  difference  in  the 
estimation  of  the  young  ladies  them- 
selves; each  and  all  of  them  brushed 
up  Tor  the  competition,  with  high 
hopes  and  unflinching  resolutions. 
True,  the  elder  ones  tried  to  check 
the  younger  in  their  good-natured, 
forthright,  Irish  way;  but  they  re- 
torted, and  persisted  in  their  supe- 
rior pretensions.  Then  there  was 
such  shopping  in  the  county-town ! 
It  was  so  boundless,  that  the  credit 
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of  the  Hall  was  finally  exhausted, 
and  the  old  squire  wa*  drhen  to  re- 
mark, that "  Och  and  to  be  sure  It  \\'t» 
a  dreadful  and  tirrahpll  condition, 
to  be  put  upon  the  equipment  tif 
seven  daughters  all  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, as  if  the  younir  gentleman 
could  marry  them  all  !  Och,  then, 


poor  dear  shout,  he  would  be  aner 
finding  that  one  was  MiflicU>nt,  if  not 
one  too  many.  And,  therefore,  there 
was  no  occasion,  none  at  all,  at  all, 
and  that  there  was  not,  for  any  of 
them  to  rig  out  more  than  one." 

It  was  hinted  that  the  Laird  had 
some  reason  for  complaint  at  this 
time  ;  but  as  the  lady  sided  with  her 
daughters,  he  had  no  chance.  One  of 
the  items  of  his  account  was,  thirty- 
seven  buckling-combs,  then  greatly  in 
vogue.  There  were  black  combs,  pale 
combs,  yellow  combs,  and  gilt  ones, 
all  to  suit  or  set  off  various  com- 
plexions ;  and  if  other  articles  bore 
any  proportion  at  all  to  these,  It  had 
been  better  for  the  Laird  and  all  his 
family  that  Birkendelly  had  never 
set  foot  in  Ireland. 

The  plan  was  all  concocted.  There 
was  to  be  a  grand  dinner  at  the  Hall, 
at  which  the  damsels  were  to  appear 
in  all  their  finery.  A  ball  was  to  fol- 
low, and  note  taken  which  of  the 
young  ladies  was  their  guest's  choice, 
and  measures  taken  accordingly.  The 
dinner  and  the  ball  took  place,  and 
what  a  pity  I  may  not  describe  that 
entertainment,  the  dresses,  and  the 
dancers,  for  they  Avere  all  exquisite 
in  their  way,  and  outre  beyond  mea- 
sure. But  such  details  only  serve  to 
derange  a  winter's  evening  tale  such 
as  this. 

Birkeudelly  having  at  this  time  but 
one  model  for  his  choice  among  wo- 
mankind, all  that  ever  he  did  while 
in  the  presence  of  ladies,  was  to  look- 
out for  some  resemblance  to  her,  the 
angel  of  his  fancy ;  and  it  so  happen- 
ed, that  in  one  of  old  Bryan's  daugh- 
ters named  Luna,  or  more  familiarly, 
Loony,  he  perceived,  or  thought  lie 
perceived,  some  imaginary  similarity 
in  form  and  air  to  the  lovely  appari- 
tion. This  was  the  sole  reason  why 
he  was  incapable  of  taking  hi- 
off  from  her  the  whole  of  that  night ; 
and  this  incident  settled  the  point, 
not  only  with  the  old  people,  but 
even  the  young  ladies  were  forced, 
after  every  exertion  on  their  own 
part",  to  "  yild  the  pint  to  their 


r  Loony,  who  certinly  was  nit 
the  mist  genteelest  nor  mist  hand- 
stmiest  of  that  guid-lucking  fimily." 

.The  next  day  Lady  Luna  was  dis- 
patched off  to  the  cottage  in  grand 
style,  there  to  live  hand  and  glove 
with  her  supposed  lover.  There  was 
no  standing  all  this.  There  were  the 
two  parrocked  together,  like  a  ewe 
and  a  lamb,  early  and  late ;  and  though 
the  Laird  really  appeared  to  have,  and 
probably  had,  some  delight  in  her 
Company,  it  was  only  in  contempla- 
ting that  certain  indefinable  air  of 
resemblance  which  she  bore  to  the 
sole  image  impressed  on  his  heart. 
He  bought  her  a  white  gauze  frock, 
a  green  bonnet  and  feathers,  with  a 
veil,  which  she  was  obliged  to  wear 
thrown  over  her  left  shoulder ;  and 
every  day  after,  six  times  a-day,  was 
she  obliged  to  walk  over  a  certain 
eminence  at  a  certain  distance  before 
her  lover.  She  was  delighted  to 
oblige  him  ;  but  still  when  he  came 
up, he  looked  disappointed,  and  never 
said,  "  Luna,  I  love  you ;  when  are 
we  to  be  married  ?"  No,  he  never 
said  any  such  thing,  for  all  her  looks 
and  expressions  of  fondest  love ;  for, 
alas,  in  all  this  dalliance,  he  was  only 
feeding  a  mysterious  flame,  that 
preyed  upon  his  vitals,  and  proved 
too  severe  for  the  powers  either  of 
reason  or  religion  to  extinguish.  Still 
time  flew  lighter  and  lighter  by,  his 
health  was  restored,  the  bloom  of  his 
cheek  returned,  and  the  frank  and 
birnple  confidence  of  Luna  had  a  cer- 
tain charm  with  it,  that  reconciled 
him  to  his  sister's  Irish  economy. 
But  a  strange  incident  now  happened 
to  him  which  deranged  all  his  imme- 
diate plans. 

He  was  returning  from  angling  one 
evening,  a  little  before  sunset,  when 
he  saw  Lady  Luna  awaiting  him  on 
his  way  home.  But  instead  of  brush- 
ing up  to  meet  him  as  usual,  she 
turned,  and  walked  up  the  rising 
ground  before  him.  "  Poor  sweet 
girl !  how  condescending  she  is,"  said 
he  to  himself,  "  and  how  like  she 
is  in  reality  to  the  angelic  being 
whose  form  and  features  are  so  deep- 
ly impressed  on  my  heart !  I  now 
see  it  is  no  fond  or  fancied  resem- 
blance. It  is  real !  real !  real !  How 
I  long  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms,  and 
tell  her  how  I  love  her;  for,  after  all, 
that  is  the  girl  that  is  to  be  mine, 
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and  the  former  a  vision  to  impress 
this  the  more  on  my  heart." 

He  posted  up  the  ascent  to  over- 
take her.  When  at  the  top  sLe  turned, 
smiled,  and  curtsied.  Good  Hea- 
vens !  it  was  the  identical  lady  of  his 
fondest  adoration  herself,  but  love- 
lier, far  lovelier  than  ever.  He  ex- 
pected every  moment  that  she  would 
vanish  as  was  her  wont;  but  she  did 
not — she  awaited  him,  and  received 
his  embraces  with  open  arms'.'  She 
was  a  being  of  real  flesh  and  blood, 
courteous,  elegant,  and  affectionate. 
He  kissed  her  hand,  he  kissed  her 
glowing  cheek,  and  blessed  all  the 
powers  of  love  who  had  thus  restored 
her  to  him  again,  after  undei'going 
pangs  of  love  such  as  man  never  suf- 
fered. 

"  But,  dearest  heart,  here  we  are 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  high- 
way," said  he ; "  suffer  me  to  conduct 
you  to  my  sister's  house,  where  you 
shall  have  an  apartment  with' a  child 
of  nature  having  some  slight  resem- 
blance to  yourself."  She  smiled,  and 
said, "  No,  I  will  not  sleep  with  Lady 
Luna  to-night.  Will  you  please  to 
look  round  you,  and  see  where  you 
are."  He  did  so,  and  behold  they 
were  standing  on  the  Birky  Brow,  on 
the  only  spot  where  he  had  ever  seen 
her.  She  smiled  at  his  embarrassed 
look,  and  asked  if  he  did  not  remem- 
ber aught  of  his  coming  over  from 
Ireland.  He  said  he  thought  he  did 
remember  something  of  it,  but  love 
with  him  had  long  absorbed  every 
other  sense.  He  then  asked  her  to 
his  own  house,  which  she  declined, 
saying  she  could  only  meet  him  on 
that  spot  till  after  their  marriage, 
which  could  not  be  before  St  Law- 
rence's Eve  come  three  years.  "  And 
now,"  said  she,  "  we  must  part.  My 
name  is  Jane  Ogilvie,  and  you  were 
betrothed  to  me  before  you  were 
born.  But  I  am  come  to  release  you 
this  evening,  if  you  have  the  slightest 
objection." 

He  declared  he  had  none;  and, 
kneeling,  swore  the  most  solemn 
oath  to  be  hers  for  ever,  and  to  meet 
her  there  onSt  Lawrence's  Eve  next, 
and  every  St  Lawrence's  Eve  until 
that  blessed  day  on  which  she  had 
consented  to  make  him  happy,  by 
becoming  his  own  for  ever.  She  then 
asked  him  affectionately  to  exchange 
rings  with  her,  in  pledge  of  their  faith 


and  truth,  in  which  he  joyfully  ac- 
quiesced; for  she  could  not  ha\  e  then 
asked  any  conditions,  which,  in  the 
fulne>N  of  his  heart's  love,  he  would 
not  have  granted ;  and  after  one  fond 
and  affectionate  kiss,  and  repeating 
nil  their  engagements  over  again, 
they  parted. 

Birkendelly's  heart  was  now  melt- 
ed within  him,  and  all  his  senses 
overpowered  by  one  overwhelming 
passion.  On  leaving  his  fair  and 
tind  one,  he  got  bewildered,  and 
could  not  find  the  road  to  his  own 
house,  believing  sometimes  that  he 
was  going  there,  and  sometimes  to 
his  sister's,  till  at  length  he  came,  as 
he  thought,  upon  the  Liffey,  at  its 
junction  with  Loch  Allan;  and  there, 
in  attempting  to  call  for  a  boat,  he 
awoke  from  a  profound  sleep,  and 
found  himself  lying  in  his  bed  within 
his  sister's  house,  and  the  day  sky 
just  breaking. 

If  he  was  puzzled  to  account  for 
some  things  in  the  course  of  his 
dream,  he  was  much  more  puzzled 
to  account  for  them  now  that  he  was 
wide  awake.  He  was  sensible  that 
he  had  met  his  love,  had  embraced, 
kissed,  and  exchanged  vows  and 
rings  with  her,  and,  in  token  of  the 
truth  and  reality  of  all  these,  her 
emerald  ring  was  on  his  finger,  and 
his  own  away  ;  so  there  was  no  doubt 
that  they  had  met, — by  what  means 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
calculate. 

There  was  then  living  with  Mrs 
Bryan  an  old  Scotswoman,  commonly 
styled  Lucky  Black.  She  had  nursed 
Birkendelly's  mother,  and  been  dry- 
nurse  to  himself  and  sister ;  and  ha- 
ving more  than  a  mother's  attach- 
ment for  the  latter,  when  she  was 
married,  old  Lucky  left  her  country, 
to  spend  the  last  of  her  days  in  the 
house  of  her  beloved  young  lady. 
When  the  Laird  entered  the  breakfast 
parlour  that  morning,  she  was  sit- 
ting in  her  black  velvet  hood,  as 
usual,  reading  "  The  Fourfold  State 
of  Man,"  and  being  paralytic  and 
somewhat  deaf,  she  seldom  regarded 
tli.»-e  who  went  out  or  came  in.  But 
chancing  to  hear  him  say  something 
about  the  ninth  of  August,she  quitted 
reading,  turned  round  her  head  to 
li^ton,  and  then  asked,  in  a  hoarse 
tremulous  voice,  "  Whin's  that  he's 
saying?  What's  the  unlucky  callant 
saying  about  the  ninth  of  August? 
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Aih  ?  To  be  sure  it  is  St  Lawrence's 
Kvc,  although  the  tenth  he  hit  day. 
It  's  ower  true,  ower  true  !  ower 
true  for  him  an'  a'  his  kin,  poor  man  ! 
Aih  ''.  What  was  he  sayinif  then:" 

The  men  smiled  at  her  incoherent 
earnestness,  but  the  lady,  with  true 
feminine  condescension,  informed 
her,  in  a  loud  voice,  that  Allan  had 
an  engagement  in  Scotland  on  St 
Lawrence's  Eve.  She  then  started 
up,  extended  her  shrivelled  hands, 
that  shook  like  the  aspen,  and  pant- 
ed out,  "  Aih,  aih?  Lord  preserve 
us !  whateu  an  engagement  hati  he 
on  St  Lawrence's  Eve  ?  Bind  him ! 
bind  him !  shackle  him  wi'  bands  of 
steel,  and  of  brass,  and  of  iron ! — O, 
may  He  whose  blessed  will  was. 
pleased  to  leave  him  an  orphan  sae 
soon,  preserve  him  from  the  fate 
which  I  tremble  to  think  on  !" 

She  then  tottered  round  the  table, 
as  with  supernatural  energy,  and 
seizing  the  Laird's  right  hand,  she 
drew  it  close  to  her  unstable  eyes, 
and  then,  perceiving  the  emerald 
ring  chased  in  blood,  she  threw  up 
her  arms  with  a  jerk,  opened  her 
skinny  jaws  with  a  fearful  gape,  and 
uttering  a  shriek,  that  made  all  the 
house  yell,  and  every  one  within  it 
to  tremble,  she  fell  back  lifeless  and 
rigid  on  the  floor.  The  gentlemen 
both  fled,  out  of  sheer  terror ;  but  a 
woman  never  deserts  her  friends  in 
extremity.  The  lady  called  her  maids 
about  her,  had  her  old  nurse  convey- 
ed to  bed,  where  every  means  were 
used  to  restore  animation.  But,  alas  ! 
life  was  extinct !  The  vital  spark  had 
fled  for  ever,  which  filled  all  their 
hearts  with  grief,disappointment,aud 
horror,  as  some  dreadful  tale  of  mys- 
tery was  now  sealed  up  from  their 
knowledge,  which,  in  all  likelihood, 
no  other  could  reveal.  But  to  say 
the  truth,  the  Laird  did  not  seem 
greatly  disposed  to  probe  it  to  the 
bottom. 

Not  all  the  arguments  of  Captain 
Bryan  and  his  lady,  nor  the  simple 
entreaties  of  Lady  Luna,  could  induce 
Birkendelly  to  put  off  his  engagem^t 
to  meet  his  love  on  the  Birky  Brow 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Au 
but  he  promised  soon  to  return,  pre- 
tending that  some  Idleness  of  the 
utmost  importance  called  him  away. 
Before  he  went,  however,  he  asked 
his  sister  if  ever  she  had  heard  <»t 
such  a  lady  in  Scotland  as  J^ne  Ogil- 
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vie.  Mrs  Bryan  repeated  the  name 
many  times  to  herself,  and  said  that 
name  undoubtedly  was  once  fami- 
liar to  her,  althdugh  she  thought  not 
for  good,  but  at  that  moment  she  did 
not  recollect  one  single  individual  of 
the  name.  He  then  shewed  her  the 
emerald  ring  that  had  been  the  death 
of  old  Lucky  Black ;  but  the  moment 
the  lady  looked  at  it,  she  made  a 
grasp  at  it  to  take  it  off  by  force, 
which  she  had  very  nearly  effected. 
"  O,  burn  it,  burn  it !"  cried  she  ;  "  it 
is  not  a  right  ring  !  Burn  it !" 

"  My  dear  sister,  what  fault  is  in 
the  ring?"  said  he.  "  It  is  a  very 
pretty  ring,  and  one  that  I  set  great 
value  by." 

"  O,  for  Heaven's  sake,  burn  it,  and 
renounce  the  giver  !"  cried  she.  "  If 
you  have  any  regard  for  your  peace 
here,  or  your  soul's  welfare  hereafter, 
burn  that  ring  !  If  you  saw  with  your 
own  eyes,  you  would  easily  perceive 
that  that  is  not  a  ring  befitting  a 
Christian  to  wear." 

This  speech  confounded  Birken- 
delly  a  good  deal.  He  retired  by 
himself  and  examined  the  ring,  and 
could  see  nothing  in  it  unbecoming 
a  Christian  to  wear.  It  was  a  chased 
gold  ring,  with  a  bright  emerald, 
which  last  had  a  red  foil,  in  some 
lights  giving  it  a  purple  gleam,  and 
inside  was  engraven  "  Eleyit"  much 
defaced,  but  that  his  sister  could  not 
see ;  therefore  he  could  not  compre- 
hend her  vehement  injunctions  con- 
cerning it.  But  that  it  might  no 
more  give  her  offence,  or  any  other, 
.he  sewed  it  within  his  vest,  opposite 
his  heart,  judging  thatthere  was  some- 
thing in  it  which  his  eyes  were  with- 
holden  from  discerning. 

Thus  he  left  Ireland  with  his  mind 
in  great  confusion,  groping  his  way, 
as  it  were,  in  a  hole  of  mystery,  yet 
the  passion  that  preyed  on  his  heart 
and  vitals  more  intense  than  ever. 
He  seems  to  have  had  an  impression 
all  his  life  that  some  mysterious  fate 
awaited  him,  which  the  correspond- 
ence of  Kis  dreams  and  day  visions 
tended  to  confirm.  And  though  he 
gave  himself  wholly  up  to  the  sway 
of  one  overpowering  passion,  it  was 
not  without  some  yearnings  of  soul, 
manifestations  of  terror,  and  so  much 
earthly  shame,  that  he  never  more 
mentioned  his  love,  or  his  engage- 
ments, to  any  human  being,  not  even 
to  his  friend  M'Murdie,  whose  com- 
pany he  forthwith  shunned. 
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It  is  on  this  account  that  I  am  un- 
able to  relate  what  passed  between 
the  lovers  thenceforward.  It  is  cer- 
tain they  met  at  the  Birky  Brow  that 
St  Lawrence's  Eve,  for  they  were 
seen  in  company  together;  but  of  the 
engagements,  vows,  or  dalliance,  that 
passed  between  them,  I  can  say  no- 
thing; nor  of  all  their  future  meetings, 
until  the  beginning  of  August  1781, 
when  the  Laird  beg^an  decidedly  to 
make  preparations  tor  his  approach- 
ing marriage;  yet  not  as  if  he  and 
his  betrothed  had  been  to  reside  at 
Birkendelly,allhis  provisions  rather 
bespeaking  a  meditated  journey. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  he 
wrote  to  his  sister,  and  then  arraying 
himself  in  his  new  wedding  suit,  and 
putting  the  emerald  ring  onnis  finger, 
he  appeared  all  impatience,  until  to- 
wards evening,  when  he  sallied  out 
on  horseback  to  his  appointment. 
It  seems  that  his  mysterious  innamo- 
rata  had  met  him,  for  he  was  seen 
riding  through  the  big  town  before 
sunset,  with  a  young  lady  behind 
him,  dressed  in  wh.te  and  green,  and 
the  villagers  affirmed  that  they  were 
riding  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour !  They  were  seen  to  pass  a 
cottage  called  Mosskilt,  ten  miles 
farther  on,  where  there  was  no  high<- 
way,  at  the  same  tremendous  speed; 
and  I  could  never  hear  that  they 
were  any  more  seen,  until  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  Birkendelly's 
fine  bay  horse  was  found  lying  dead 
at  his  own  stable  door ;  and  shortly 
after,  his  master  was  likewise  disco- 
vered lying  a  blackened  corpse  on  the 
Birky  Brow,  at  the  very  spot  where 
the  mysterious,  but  lovely  dame,  had 
always  appeared  to  him.  There  was 
neither  wound,  bruise,  nor  disloca- 
tion, in  his  whole  frame ;  but  his  skin 
was  of  a  livid  colour,  and  his  features 
terribly  distorted. 

This  woful  catastrophe  struck  the 
neighbourhood  with  great  consterna- 
tion, so  that  nothing  else  was  talked 
of.  Every  ancient  tradition  and  mo- 
*dern  incident  were  raked  together, 
compared,  and  combined ;  and  cer- 
tainly a  most  rare  concatenation  of 
misfortunes  was  elicited.  It  was  au- 
thenticated that  his  father  had  died 
on  the  same  spot  that  day  twenty 
years,  and  his  grandfather  that  day 
forty  years,  the  former,  as  was  sup- 
posed, by  a  fall  from  his  horse  when 
iu  liquor,  and  the  latter,  nobody 
knew  how ;  and  now  this  Allan  was 
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caused  her  to  be  murdered,  in  the 
midst  of  a  thicket  of  birch  and  broom, 
at  a  spot  which  she  mentioned  ;  that 
she  had  good  reasons  for  believing 
so,  as  she  had  seen  the  red  Mood 
ami  the  new  grave,  when  she 


Lawrence 
When  Captain  Bryan  and  his  lady 
arrived  to  take  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises, they  instituted  a  strict  enquiry 
into  every  circumstance;  but  nothing 
farther  than  what  was  related  to  them 
by  Mr  M'Murdie  could  be  learned  of 
this  Mysterious  Bride,  besides  what 
the  Laird's  own  letter  bore.  It  ran 


the  last' of  hi»  race,  fur  Mrs  Bryan 
had  no  children. 

It  was  moreover  now  remembered 
bymany,  andaiuonir  the  rest, the  Rev. 
Joseph  Taylor,  that  he  had  frequent- 
ly observed  a  young  lady,  in  white 

and  green,  saunter  ing  about  that  spot  little  girl,  an<f  ran  home  and  men- 
's Eve.  tionea  it  to  her  grandfather,  who 
charged  her  as  she  valued  her  life 
never  to  mention  that  again, 
was  only  the  nombles  and  hide  of  a 
deer,  which  he  himself  had  buried 
there.  But  when,  twenty  years  sub- 
sequent to  that,  the  wicked  and  un- 
happy Allan  Sandison  was  found 
dead  on  that  very  spot,  and  lying 
across  the  green  mound,  then  nearly 
level  with  the  surface,  which  she  had 
once  seen  a  new  grave,  she  then  for 
the  first  time  ever  thought  of  a  Di- 
vine Providence ;  and  she  added, 
"  For  my  grandfather,  Neddy  Haw, 
he  dee'd  too ;  there's  naebody  kens 
how,  nor  ever  shall." 

As  they  were  quite  incapable  of 
conceiving,  from  Marion's  descrip- 
tion, any  thin<*  of  the  spot,  Mr  M'- 
Murdie caused  her  to  be  taken  out 
to  the  Birky  Brow  in  a  cart,  accom- 
panied by  Mr  Taylor,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  townsfolk ;  but  when- 
ever she  saw  it,  she  said,  "  Aha,  bir- 
kies  !  the  haill  kintra  's  altered  now. 
There  was  nae  road  here  then ;  it 
gaed  straight   ower  the  tap  o'  the 
hill,  n  An'  let  me  see — there  's   the 
thor     where  the  cushats  biggit;  an' 
there's  the  auld  birk  that  I  aince  fell 
aff  an'  left  my  shoe  stickin'  i'  the 
cleft.     I  can  tell  ye,  birkies,  either 
the  deer's  grave,  or  bonny  Jane  OM  il- 
vie's,  is  no  twa  yards  aff  the  place 
where    that  horse's   hind   feet    arc 
standin';  sae  ye  may  howk,  an' 
if  there  be  ony  remains." 

The  minister,  and  M'Murdie,  and 
all  the  people,  stared  at  one  another, 
for  they  had  purposely  caused  the 
horse  to  stand  still  on  the  very  spot 
where  both  the  father  and  MHI  h:-.d 
been  found  dead.  They  digged,  and 
deep,  deep  below  the  road,  they 
found  part  of  the  slender  bones  and 
skull  of  a  young  female,  which  they 
deposited  decently  in  the  church- 
yard. The  family  of  the  Sandisons 


•"  DEAREST  SISTER, 
"  I  shall,  before  this  time  to-mor- 
row, be  the  most  happy,  or  most 
miserable,  of  mankind,  having  so- 
lemnly engaged  myself  this  night  to 
wed  a  young  and  beautiful  lady, 
named  Jane  Ogilvie,  to  whom  it 
seems  I  was  betrothed  before  I  was 
born.  Our  correspondence  has  been 
of  a  most  private  and  mysterious  na- 
ture; but  my  troth  is  pledged,  and 
my  resolution  fixed.  We  set  out 
on  a  far  journey  to  the  place  of  her 
abode  on  the  nuptial  eve,  so  that  it 
will  be  long  before  I  see  you  again. 
"  Yours  till  death, 

"  ALLAN  GEORGE  SANDISON. 
"  Birkendelly,  August  8tb,  1781." 

That  very  same  year,an  old  woman, 
named  Marion  Haw,  was  returned 
upon  that,  her  native  parish,  from 
Glasgow.  Shehadled  a  migratory  life 
with  her  son — who  was  what  he  call- 
ed a  bell-hanger,  but  in  fact  a  tinker 
of  the  worst  grade — for  many  years, 
and  was  at  last  returned  to  the 
muckle  town  in  a  state  of  great  des- 
titution. She  gave  the  parishioners 
a  history  of  the  Mysterious  Bride,  so 
plausibly  correct,  but  withal  so  ro- 
mantic, that  every  bo3y  said  of  it,  (as 
is  often  said  of  my  narratives,  with 
the  same  narrow-minded  prejudice 
and  injustice,)  that  it  was  a  mnde 
f>tnry.  There  were,  however,  some 
strong  testimonies  of  its  veracity. 

She  said  the  first  Allan  Sandison, 
Who  married  the  great  heiress  of 
Birkendelly,  was  previously  engaged 
to-  a:  beautiful  young  lady,  named 
Jnne  Ogilvie,  to  whom  he  gave  any 
fhtag'but  fair  play;  and,  HS  -lie 
believed,  either  murdered  her,  or 


is  extinct  —  the  Mysterious  Bride  aj 
pears   no  more  on   the  Eve   of 
Lawrence  —  and  the  wicked  people  of 
the  great  mucklfe  village  have 

i   on  Divine  justice  written  to 
them  in  lines  of  blood. 
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1  WAS  born  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Seine,  near  the  small  town  of 
Bonnieres.  It  is  a  lovely  place,  and 
1  will  say  no  more  of  it ;  for  in  sitting 
down  to  write  all  the  miseries  and 
horrors  that  have  visited  me  since  I 
left  it,  the  fair  calm  spot  of  my  birth, 
and  the  sweet  peaceful  scenes  of  my 
boyhood,  rise  up  like  the  reproach- 
ful spirit  of  a  noble  parent  before  a 
criminal  son,  and  upbraid  me  for 
having  ever  quitted  my  tranquil  home. 
My  father,  though  but  the  gardener  at 
the  chateau,  was  also  a  small  pro- 
prietaire  ;  midi,  in  his  spare  time, used 
to  cultivate  his  own  fields  by  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  chateau  had 

been  purchased  by  Monsieur  V , 

the  rich  bookseller  in  Paris;  and  in 
hanging  about  the  house  while  a 
child,  I  became  a  great  favourite 
with  the  good  Parisian.  Still  my  prin- 
cipal patron  was  Monsieur  le  Cure  of 
Bonnieres,  who  discovered  in  me  an 
amazing  genius  for  my  catechism, 
taught  me  to  read  and  write,  gave  me 
a  smattering  of  Latin,  and  declared, 
that  if  I  took  pains  and  behaved  well, 

he  and    Monsieur   V between 

them,  would  procure  me  the  means 
of  studying,  and  make  me  a  clergy- 
man like  himself. 

My  ambition  was  flattered  with] the 
prospect ;  and  during  my  early  years, 
tile  dream  of  my  future  honours  was 
always  before  me :  but,  as  I  grew  up 
and  learnt  to  dance  upon  the  green 
with  the  girls  of  the  village,  my  sen- 
timents insensibly  changed.  I  began 
to  think  of  leaving  off  dancing,  and 
being  grave,  and  serious,  and  never 
marrying — each  with  an  augmented 
degree  of  horror.  The  decisive  blow, 
however,  was  struck, when  I  had  seen 
three  times  Mariette  Dupont.  We 
were  both  as  young  as  we  well  could 
be  to  fall  in  love;  but  she  was  so 
beautiful,  and  her  soft  dark  eyes 
looked  so  imploringly  into  one's 
heart,  that  from  the  very  first  moment 
I  saw  her,  I  felt  an  inclination  to  put 
my  arm  round  her,  and  say,  "Thou 
shalt  be  my  own ;  and  I  will  guard 
thee  from  sorrow,  and  care,  and  ad- 
versity ;  and  shelter  thee  from  every 
blast  that  blows  in  the  bleak  cold 
world  around."  But  on  this  I  must 
riot  pause  either,  for  the  memory  ot 
such  dreams  is  bitterness.  The  mat- 


bed 
ter  went  on— I  loved  Mariette,  and 

she Ay !  that  joy  is  at  least  my 

own — lasting— imperishable,  and  the 
annihilation  of  a  world  could  not  take 
it  from  me She  loved  me — deep- 
ly, truly,  devotedly — through  life — 
to  the  tomb ! 

Years  flew  by;  and  we  were  mar- 
ried ;  for  my  father  had  never  liked 
the  thought  of  my  becoming  a  priest, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  being  buried 
alive.  He  said  1  should  do  much 
better  to  labour  as  my  ancestors  had 
done ;  or,  since  I  had  a  superior 
education,  could  read  and  write,  and 
understood  Latin,  I  might  easily 
make  my  fortune  in  Paris.  So  he 
willingly  gave  his  consent  to  my  mar- 
riage with  Mariette.  Monsieur  V 

the  bookseller,  said  it  was  always 
right  to  let  fools  have  their  own  way; 
and  the  Cure  frowned  and  united  us, 
merely  observing,  that  he  had  be- 
stowed his  time  and  attention  very 
much  in  vain. 

By  my  father's  counsel,  we  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Paris  immediately, 
for  he  and  my  brother  were  both 
sure  that  I  should  there  become  a 
great  man,  and  Mariette  had  no 
doubt  of  it.  "  Besides,"  my  father 
said,  "  if  you  do  not  get  on  there,  you 
can  come  back  here,  and  help  to  take 
care  of  our  own  ground,  while  I  work 
at  the  chateau." 

To  Paris  we  went,  and  took  a  small 
lodging  in  the  Faubourg  Poisson- 
niere,  where,  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
Mariette  and  myself  spent  our  time 
and  our  money  in  love  and  amuse- 
ment. We  were  not  extravagant, 
but  we  were  thoughtless ;  and  surely 
a  three-week's  thoughtlessness  was 
but  a  fair  portion  for  such  happiness 
as  we  enjoyed.  At  length  I  began  to 
think  of  seeking  something  to  do ; 
and  I  had  sufficient  self-confidence 
to  fancy  I  could  even  write  in  a 
newspaper.  Forth  I  went  to  ] no- 
pose  myself;  and  Mariette's  eyes 
told  me  how  high  were  her  antici- 
pations of  my  success.  To  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Constitutionnel,  my 
first  application  was  made  ;  but  the 
gentleman  I  saw  bent  his  ear  to  catch 
my  provincial  jargon — looked  at  raje 
from  head  to  foot— told  me  I  was 
dreaming ;  and  turned  upon  his  heel. 
How  I  ot  out  of  the  house,  I 
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put;  but  when  I  found  myself  iu  the 
my  head  swam  round,  and  my 
heart  swelled  with  mingled  indigna- 
tion, shame,  and  disappointment. 

It  required  no  small  effort  to  force 
myself  to  enter  the  office  of  the  Na- 
tional, which  was  the  next  I  tried. 
There  I  mentioned  my  pretensions, 
in  a  humbler  tone,  and  only  proposed 
that  something  from  my  pen  might 
be  received  as  an  experiment.  The 
clerk  to  whom  I  spoke  bore  my  mes- 
sage into  an  inner  room,  and  return  - 
with  a  calm,  business-like  face,  to 


inform  me  that  all  departments  were 
full.  This  had  occupied  me  the  whole 
morning;  and  I  now  returned  to  Ma- 
riette,  who  instantly  read  my  morti- 
fication in  my  countenance.  She 
asked  no  questions,  but  only  cast  her 
arms  round  my  neck,  and  with  a 
smile,  which  was  not  gay,  though  it 
was  not  desponding,  she  whispered, 
"  Do  not  be  vexed,  Frank.  They 
cannot  know  yet  how  clever  you  are. 
When  they  see  more  of  you,  they 
will  be  glad  enough  to  have  you. 
Besides,  we  can  go  back  again  to 
Bonnieres." 

The  thought  of  returning  unsuc- 
cessful to  my  own  home,  was  not 
what  I  could  endure.  I  imagined 
the  cold  eye  of  the  curate  ;  and  the 
disappointment  and  surprise  of  my 
father  and  brother;  and  the  jeers 
and  the  wonder  of  the  whole  village  ; 
and  I  determined  to  do  any  thing 
rather  than  go  back  to  Bonnieres. 
The  landlord  of  our  lodgings  was  a 
tinman,  a  great  politician,  and  a  li- 
terary man.  All  his  information, 
however,  was  gathered  from  a  paper 
called  the  Globe,  which  he  cited  on 
every  occasion.  To  the  office  of  the 
Globe,  then,  I  went,  after  dinner; 
and,  having  taken  a  couple  of  turns 
before  the  door,  to  gather  resolution, 
I  went  in,  and  modestly  asked  when 
I  could  see  the  editor.  One  of  the 
young  men  in  theoffice  answered  that 
Monsieur  -  was  then  in  the  house, 
and  ushered  me  into  another  room. 
Here  I  found  a  gentleman  writing, 
who  looked  up  with  a  pleasant  and 
intelligent  expression,  and  pointing 
to  a  seat,  asked  my  business. 

As  I  explained  it  to  him,  his  coun- 
tenance took  a  look  of  great  serious- 
ness; and  he  replied,  "  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  no  such  occupa- 
tion as  you  desire  can  be  afforded 
you  by  tin?  editors  of  the  Globe,  for 
we  have  applications  every  day, 
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which  we  are  obliged  to  reject,  from 
writers  of  known  excellence.  lam 
afraid,  also,  that  you  will  tiiul  much 
difficulty  in  obtaining  what  you  seek, 
for  one  of  the  worst  consequences 
of  bad  government  is  now  affecting 
the  whole  of  France.  I  mean  the 
undue  proportion  between  the  num- 
ber of  the  population  and  the  quan- 
tity of  employment.  Where  the  fault 
lies,  I  must  not  presume  to  say,  but 
that  there  must  be  a  great  fault  some- 
where is  evident;  otherwise  every 
man  who  is  willing  to  labour,  would 
find  occupation." 

It  has  struck  me  since,  that  there 
must  often  be  causes  for  want  of 
employment,  which  no  government 
could  either  control  or  remedy ;  but, 
at  the  time,  his  reasoning  seemed  ex- 
cellent; and  all  I  felt  was  renewed 
disappointment,  and  a  touch  of  dee- 
pair,  which  I  believe  shewed  itself 
very  plainly  in  my  face,  for  the  edi- 
tor began  to  ask  me  some  farther 
questions  which  soon  led  me  to  tell 
him  my  precise  situation. 

He  mused,  and  seemed  interested ; 
but  for  a  moment  replied  nothing. 
At  length,  looking  at  me  with  a  smile, 
he  said,  "  Perhaps,  what  I  am  about 
to  propose  to  you,  may  be  very  in- 
ferior to  your  expectations;  never- 
theless it  will  afford  you  some  occu- 
pation." 

The  very  name  of  occupation  was 
renewed  life,  and  I  listened  with 
eagerness,  while  he  offered  to  re- 
commend me  to  a  printer,  as  what  Is 
called  a  reader,  or  corrector  of  the 
press.  I  embraced  his  proposal  with 
unutterable  thankfulness;  and  having 
ascertained  that  I  was  capable  of  the 
task,  by  some  proof-sheets  that  lay 
upon  the  table,  he  wrote  a  note  to 
Monsieur  Manson,  the  printer,  and 

£ut  it  into  my  hand.  I  could  almost 
ave  knelt  and  worshipped  him,  so 
great  was  the  change  from  despair  to 
nope.  With  the  letter  in  my  hand,  I 
flew  to  the  printing-house,  was  tried 
and  received ;  and,  though  the  emo- 
lument held  out  was  as  small  as  it 
well  could  be,  my  walk  home  was 
with  the  springing  step  of  joy  and 
independence ;  and  my  heart,  as  I 
pressed  Mariette  to  my  bo>om,  and 
told  her  my  success,  was  like  that  of 
a  great  general  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  before  the  gloss  of  triumph 
has  been  tarnished  by  one  regrpt  tor 
the  gone,  or  one  calculation  for  the 
future.  I  was  Boon  installed  ia  my 
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new  post ;  and  though  what  I  gained 
was  barely  enough  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  yet  it  sufficed;  and  there 
was  always  a  dear  warm  smile  in 
tho  oyes  I  loved  best,  which  cheered 
and  supported  me  whenever  I  felt 
inclined  to  despond  or  give  way. 

It  is  true,  I  often  regretted  that  I 
could  not  procure  for  Mariette  those 
comforts  and  those  luxuries  which  I 
little  valued  myself ;  but  she  seemed 
to  heed  them  not,  and  every  priva- 
tion appeared  to  her  a  matter  of  pride 
— to  be  borne  rather  as  a  joy  than  a 
care.  Six  months  thus  passed ;  and 
they  were  the  happiest  of  my  life,  for 
though  I  laboured,  I  laboured  in  the 
sunshine.  I  had  perfectly  sufficient 
time  also,  to  make  myself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  whole  art  of 
printing,  and  to  fit  myself  for  the  task 
of  a  compositor,  which,  though  more 
mechanical,  was  more  lucrative ;  and 
it  became  necessary  that  I  should 
gain  more,  as  a  change  was  coming 
over  Mariette  which  promised  us  new 
cares  and  new  happiness.  Strange, 
that  when  I  looked  upon  her  languid 
features,  and  her  altered  shape,  she 
seemed  to  me  a  thousand  times  more 
lovely,  than  in  all  the  fresh  graces  of 
expanding  womanhood  !  And  when 
fears  for  her  safety  mingled  with 
the  joy  of  possessing  her — when  her 
calm  sweet  eyes  rested  long  and 
fixedly  upon  me,  as  if  she  strove  to 
trace  out  the  image  of  her  future 
child  in  the  looks  of  its  father — a  new 
and  thrilling  interest  appeared  to 
have  grown  up  between  us,  which 
was  something  more  than  love. 

At  length,  one  of  the  compositors 
having  gone  to  conduct  a  printing 
office  at  Rennes,  my  object  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  I  obtained  his  va- 
cant place.  Still  the  emoluments 
were  infinitely  small,  for  the  book 
trade  was  bad,  and  of  course  the 
printers  suffered.  Sometimes  there 
was  plenty  of  work,  and  sometimes 
there  was  none ;  and  the  whole  of 
my  companions  murmured  highly  at 
the  government,  whose  imbecility 
and  tyrannical  conduct,  they  said, 
had  destroyed  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  done  every  thing  to 
ruin  and  degrade  the  press.  There 
was  many  a  busy  whisper  amongst 
us,  that  nothing  could  save  the  na- 
tion but  a  new  rev  olution ;  and  as  we 
all  felt  more  or  less  the  sharp  tooth 
of  want,  we  madly  thought  tliat  no 
change  would  be  detrimental  to  us. 


I  doubted  some  of  the  opinions  that 
I  heard;  but  one  of  my  comrades 
worked  at  the  Globe,  which  had  now 
become  a  daily  paper,  and  he  used 
often  to  give  us  long  quotations,  which 
convinced  us  all  that  the  govern- 
ment was  opposed  to  the  wishes  of 
the  whole  nation, and  that  any  change 
must  be  for  the  better. 

During  the  autumn,  I  contrived 
to  save  some  little  portion  of  my 
wages ;  but  the  rigour  of  the  winter, 
and  the  quantity  of  wood  we  were 
obliged  to  burn,  soon  consumed  all 
that  I  had  laid  by ;  so  that  the  pro- 
vision for  Mariette's  confinement 
became  a  matter  of  serious  and  dread- 
ful anxiety.  One  morning,  however, 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother, 
telling  me  that  my  father  had  died 
suddenly  on  the  preceding  night.  I 
will  not  rest  upon  all  that  I  felt.  I 
had  always  been  the  slave  of  my 
imagination :  and  it  had  been  one  of 
my  favourite  vanities  to  think  how 
proud  my  father's  heart  would  be  to 
see  me  raise  myself  high  in  the  world, 
and  how  comfortable  I  should  be  able 
to  render  his  old  age,  when  the  smile 
of  fortune  should  be  turned  upon  me. 
But  now  he  was  dead,  and  those 
dreams  all  broken. 

The  little  patch  of  ground  which 
we  possessed  was  of  course  divided 
between  me  and  my  brother;  and 
my  portion  was  instantly  sold  to 
provide  for  the  occasion  which  was 
so  near  at  hand.  The  depression  of 
all  property,  and  the  haste  with  which 
I  was  obliged  to  effect  the  sale,  ren- 
dered it  the  most  disadvantageous 
that  can  be  conceived;  and  what 
with  the  expenses  of  Mariette's  con- 
finement, a  long  illness  which  she 
underwent  after,  and  a  fit  of  sickness 
which  I  suffered  myself — before  the 
end  of  March  my  stock  of  money 
was  reduced  to  fifty  francs. 

Work  was  by  this  time  sufficient 
and  regular,  so  that  I  could  maintain 
myself,  Mariette,  and  our  boy.  We 
had,  indeed,  no  superfluity;  we  knew 
no  luxury;  and  the  external  enjoy- 
ments which  I  saw  many  possessing, 
far  less  worthy  than  oui'selves,  were 
denied  to  us. 

Mariette  bore  it  all  with  cheerful- 
ness, but  I  grew  gloomy  and  discon- 
tented, and  the  continual  murmurs 
at  the  government,  which  I  heard 
amongst  my  companions,  wrought 
upon  me.  I  gradually  began  to 
dream  that  every  thing  unpleasant 
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my  situation  was  attributable  to 
state  of  society  in  which  I  lived. 
V  political  change  now  seemed 
irritate  and  affect  me.  Whereas, 
>efore  I  heard  a  word  of  politics,  I 
used  to  work  on  with  hope  and 
activity  —  encountering  hardships 
boldly,  and  feeling  them  the  less, 
because  I  did  not  let  my  mind  rest 
upon  them — I  now  dwelt  upon  every 
uncomfort,  and  magnified  it  in  my 
own  eyes,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  a  greater  reproach  to  the  govern- 
ment, whose  evil  measures,!  thought, 
caused  it.  I  would  pause  long  in  my 
work  to  read  scraps  from  a  newspa- 
per, and  to  comment  on  the  folly  and 
tyranny  of  our  rulers ;  and  thus  I 
met  several  reproofs  for  my  slowness 
and  negligence.  The  fires  in  Nor- 
mandy I  heard  of  with  indignation 
and  horror,  and  I  attributed  them  all 
to  the  ministers,  whose  wickedness 
I  thought  was  capable  of  any  base- 
ness, till  one  day  I  heard  one  of  my 
republican  companions  observe,  that 
the  incendiaries  were  very  much  in 
the  right,  to  burn  down  the  barns 
and  destroy  the  grain,  as  by  making 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  as 
miserable  and  pennyless  as  them- 
selves, they  would  force  them  to 
bring  about  a  revolution,  which 
would  set  all  things  to  rights.  Be- 
sides, he  asked,  what  right  had  a 
rich  man  to  corn,  when  the  poor 
were  starving? 

The  elections  for  the  chamber  of 
deputies  was  another  great  source  of 
anxiety  to  me;  and  when  I  found 
they  were  all  liberal,  I  felt  nearly  as 
much  satisfaction  as  if  I  had  been 
elected  myself.  At  length  the  meet- 
ing of  the  chambers  approached;  and 
many  a  warm  discussion  took  place 
amongst  the  journeymen  printers,  on 
the  questions  likely  to  be  brought 
under  consideration.  Every  one 
said  that  the  ministers  must  go  out, 
or  dissolve  the  chambers ;  and  many 
observed  with  a  shrewd  glance,  that 
neither  the  dissolution  or  the  cham- 
bers, nor  the  resignation  of  the 
ministers,  would  satisfy  the  people. 
"We  must  have  a  change,"  they 
said — "  a  complete  change  ;"  and 
several  began  to  talk  boldly  of  revo- 
lution. 

The  continual  irritation  and  dis- 
content 1  felt,  had  their  effect  on  my 
countenance ;  and  Mariette  grew 
anxious  about  me.  She  did  all  she 
could  to  soothe  me— sat  with  her 


arms  round  my  nerk,  and  endraunn- 
cd  to  persuade  me  that  1  should  be 
happier  if  I  did  not  think  of  politics. 
"  Kings  and  governments,"  Km;  said, 
and  said  truly,  "  could  only  pro\ide 
for  the  general  good;  and  that  there 
must  always  be  many  in  every  coun- 
try whose  fate  destined  them  to 
labour  and  live  hard.  She  could  not 
but  think,"  she  added,  "  that  the  way 
to  be  happy,  was  for  every  one  to 
try,  by  his  own  exertions,  to  improve 
his  own  condition;  and  neither  to 
envy  his  neighbour  nor  to  meddle 
with  afl'airs  in  which  he  was  not  well 
practised."  She  sought  to  induce 
me,  too,  to  return  to  Bonniere*.  We 
had  never  been  so  happy  since  we 
left  it;  and  so  sweetly,  so  perseverinjr- 
ly  did  she  urge  a  request  which  I 
saw  was  made  for  my  sake  more  than 
her  own,  that  at  length  I  consented 
to  go,  and,  quitting  all  the  \ain 
dreams  which  had  led  me  to  Paris, 
to  reassume  the  class  and  occupation 
of  my  fathers. 

We  had  not  money  to  go  by  the 
Diligence ;  but  we  were  both  good 
walkers;  and  the  baby, being  brought 
up  by  hand — and  that  upon  the 
simplest  food — would  prove  but 
little  encumbrance. 

This  determination  was  taken  on 
Sunday  the  2oth  of  July,  and  the 
next  day  I  gave  my  employer  notice 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  mouth,  I 
should  quit  him.  In  the  meantime 
we  determined  to  save  every  sous 
that  was  possible,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  our  expenses  by  the  way ; 
for  which  we  had  hitherto  made  no 
reserve.  On  the  Monday  following, 
1  joined  the  rest  of  the  printers,  and 
we  worked  through  the  day  in  tran- 
quillity. At  night,  however,  as  I  was 
returning  over  the  Pontncuf,  I  met 
one  of  my  companions,  who  grasped 
my  hand",  asking,  with  a  look  of 
intense  eagerness,  "  If  I  had  heard, 
the  news  ':"  The  suddenness  of  the 
question,  and  his  look  of  anxiety, 
alarmed  me.  I  knew  not  well  what 
I  dreaded,  but  at  all  events,  my  fears 
were  all  personal.  His  tale  soon, 
relieved  me  of  my  apprehensions  tor 
Mariette  and  our  child;  but  r,ii-'d 
my  indignation  to  the  highest  pitch 
against  the  government.  The  King, 
he  told  me,  had  violated  the  charter, 
struck  at  the  liberty  of  the  ] 
altered  the  law  of  election,  and  re- 
duced the  people  to  a  uatiou  oi 
h  laves. 
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Distant  shouts  met  our  ear  as  we 
w^ere  crossing  the  Rue  St  Honore ; 
and  hurrying  on  in  the  direction  from 
which  they  proceeded,  we  came 
upon  an  immense  multitude,  who 
were  breaking  the  lamps,  and  yelling 
execrations  against  the  government. 

I  was  well  enough  inclined  to  join 
theni ;  but  remembering  Mariette,  I 
returned  home,  and  told  her  all  that 
had  occurred.  As  I  spoke,  a  pale- 
ness came  over  her  beautiful  face,  so 
unusual,  so  ghastly,  that  it  made  me 
start.  It  seemed  as  if  some  warning 
voice  had  told  her  that  every  happy 
dream  was  atan  end— that  the  eternal 
barrier  had  fallen  between  us  and  joy 
for  ever.  The  next  morning  every 
thing  seemed  to  have  passed  by 
which  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  town  on  the  previous  evening 
— the  streets  were  quiet,  and  the 
people  engaged  in  their  usual  occu- 
pations. Mariette's  mind  appeared 
somewhat  calmed ;  but  still  she  look- 
ed at  me  anxiously,  as  she  saw  me 
about  to  depart,  and  made  me  pro- 
mise more  than  once,  that  I  would  go 
straight  to  my  work,  without  ming- 
ling with  any  mob  I  might  see.  I 
kept  my  word ;  and,  though  I  saw 
several  groups  of  people  gathered 
round  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
where  the  obnoxious  ordinances  were 
posted  up,  I  did  not  even  stop  to  read, 
but  hurried  on  to  the  printing-house 
with  all  speed.  The  scene  in  the 
workrooms  was  different  from  any 
I  had  ever  beheld.  All  the  presses 
were  standing  still;  and  the  work- 
men, gathered  into  knots,  were  each 
declaiming  more  violently  than  the 
other,  on  the  infamy  and  folly  of  the 
government;  and,  with  furious  ges- 
tures, vowing  vengeance.  The  over- 
seer came  in  soon  after,  and  with 
some  difficulty  got  us  to  our  work  ; 
but,  about  twelve  o'clock,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishment  himself 
appeared,  and  told  us  to  leave  off  our 
labours.  "  My  good  friends,"  said  he, 
"  the  government  has  annihilated  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  type  of 
several  of  the  journals  has  been  seized 
this  morning.  Our  liberties  are  at 
an  end  without  we  secure  them  by 
our  own  force.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  counsel  tumult  or  bloodshed — the 
law  is  quite  sufficient  to  do  us  jus- 
tire.  However,  I  have  determined, 
as  well  as  Monsieur  Didot  and  all  the 
other  printers,  to  cease  business,  and 
discharge  mv  workmen."  "VVe  were 


then  paid  the  small  sum  owing  to 
each,  and  dismissed,  with  a  caution 
to  be  quiet  and  orderly,  and  to  trus 
to  the  law ;  though  the  very  fact  o 
turning  out  a  number  of  unemployec 
and  discontented  men,  upon  such  a 
city  as  Paris,  seemed  to  me  the  very 
best  possible  way  of  producing  that 
tumult  which  we  were  warned  to 
avoid. 

I  soon  after  found,  that  it  was  not 
alone  the  printers  who  had  been  dis- 
charged, but  that  almost  all  the  work- 
men in  the  city  had  been  suddenly 
thrown  out  of  employment.  As  I 
returned  home,  there  was  a  sort  of 
ominous  silence  about  the  town  that 
had  something  fearful  in  it.  Not  ten 
persons  were  to  be  seen  upon  the 
Quais,  which  are  usually  so  crowded; 
and,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  popu- 
lation had  been  concentrated  on  par- 
ticular points.  To  my  great  surprise, 
on  entering  my  lodging,  I  found  my 
brother  sitting  with  Mariette,  and 
holding  our  infant  on  his  knee,  while 
the  child  looked  up  in  his  face  and 
smiled,  as  if  it  knew  that  those  were 
kindred  eyes  which  gazed  upon  it.  My 
brother  soon  told  me  the  occasion  of 
his  coming  to  Paris,  which  was  to  buy 
seeds  and  plants  for  the  hothouse  at 
the  Chateau;  and  about  three  o'clock, 
as  every  thing  was  quiet,  I  went  out 
with  him.  As  we  passed  onward,  we 
soon  saw  that  all  was  not  right.  The 
shops  were  closed — the  gates  of  the 
Palais  Royal  were  shut — groups  of 
gloomy  faces  were  gathered  at  every 
corner — and  the  whole  town  wore 
the  dull,  heavy  aspect  of  a  thunder- 
cloud, before  the  storm  bursts  forth 
in  all  its  fury.  A  few  gens-d'armes 
were  to  be  seen,  but  no  extraordi- 
nary military  force  appeared ;  and 
gradually  the  same  sort  of  yelling 
shouts  came  upon  our  ear  that  I  had 
heard  the  night  before. 

As  we  approached  the  Rue  St 
Honor6,  the  cries  became  louder ; 
and  turning  down  the  Rue  des  Bons 
Enfans,  Ave  found  ourselves  sudden- 
ly in  the  crowd  from  which  they 
proceeded.  It  consisted  of  about 
five  hundred  men  and  boys,  all  un- 
armed. Some  had  stones  in  their 
hands,  and  some  had  sticks ;  but  no 
more  deadly  weapon  could  I  discern 
amongst  them.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  mob  were  discharged  printers, 
and  I  was  instantly  recognised  by 
several  of  my  fellow-workmen,  drawn 
into  the  crowd  with  my  brother,  who 
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was  very  willing  to  go,  and  hurried 
on  towards  the  Place  Vendome, 
whither  the  rioters  were  directing 
their  steps,  with  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking the  house  of  Monsieur  de 
Peyronnet,  one  of  the  obnoxious 
ministers.  The  numbers  in  the  Rue 
St  Honore  were  in  no  degree  tre- 
mendous ;  but,  as  we  entered  the 
Place  Vendome,  I  saw  an  equal  body 
coming  up  the  Rue  Castiglione,  and 
another  approaching  by  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix.  A  large  force  of  mounted 
gcns-d'armerie  was  drawn  up  in  the 
square  ;  and  shortly  after,  a  party  of 
the  guard,  and  the  troops  of  the  line, 
appeared.  There  seemed  to  be  con- 
siderable hesitation  on  both  parts  to 
strike  the  first  blow ;  and  as  long  as 
we  kept  to  shouts,  the  military  re- 
mained passive.  What  took  place 
towards  Peyronnet's  house,  I  could 
not  discover  for  the  heads  of  the 
people,  but  there  seemed  a  conside- 
rable tumult  in  that  direction ;  and  a 
moment  after,  a  lad  beside  me  threw 
an  immense  brick  at  the  head  of  the 
officer  of  gens-d'armerie,  crying,  "  A 
bas  le  Roi !  Vive  la  Charte  !" 

The  missile  tookeffect.knocked  off 
the  officer's  hat,  and  covered  his  fore- 
head with  a  stream  of  blood.  That 
instant  the  word  was  given  to  charge; 
and  in  a  moment,  we  were  driven 
down  the  Rue  St  Honore  in  confu- 
sion and  terror.  My  brother  could 
not  run  so  fast  as  I  could,  and  at  the 
corner  of  the  Palais  Royal,  I  found 
that  he  was  left  several  yards  behind, 
while  the  horses  were  close  upon 
him.  I  instinctively  started  back  to 
assist  him,and  seeing  no  other  means, 
I  seized  a  wine  cask  that  stood  at 
one  of  the  doors,  and  rolled  it  with 
all  my  strength  between  him  and  the 
soldiers.  The  nearest  gens-d'arme's 
horse,  stopped  in  full  course,  stum- 
bled and  tell  over  the  barrel.  A  loud 
shout  of  gratulation  and  triumph 
burst  from  the  people;  and  turning 
in  their  flight,  they  discharged  a 
shower  of  bricks  and  stones  upon 
tin'  advancing  cavalry,  which  struck 
more  than  one  horseman  from  his 
saddle,  and  afforded  time  for  my  bro- 
ther and  myself  to  join  the  rest,  which 
we  did  amidst  great  cheering  and 
applause,  as  the  first  who  had  actively 
resisted  the  military.  Elated  by  the 
cheers,  my  brother  entered  with  en- 
thusiasm into  the  feelings  of  the  mul- 
titude, while  I  felt  as  if  I  had  com- 


mitted a  crime,  in  injuring  men  who 
were  but  doing  their  duty. 

A  temporary  cessation  of  hostility 
now  occurred  between  the  people 
and  the  soldiery.  The  gens-d'anru  rie 
established  themselves  in  the  Place 
du  Palais  Royal,  some  troops  of  the 
line  took  possession  of  the  Rue  St 
Honore,  and  the  mob  occupied  tho 
end  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  and 
the  corners  of  the  Rue  Montpensier, 
where  the  new  and  incomplete  build- 
ings afforded  plenty  of  loose  stones, 
which  were  soon  again  used  as  nii1-- 
siles  against  the  gens-d'armes.  I 
would  fain  now  have  got  away  and 
returned  home,  but  my  Brother  would 
remain ;  and  my  companions, remem- 
bering the  affair  of  the  barrel,  put 
me  forward  as  a  kind  of  leader  ;  so 
that  vanity  joined  with  enthusiasm  to 
make  me  continue,  while  the  thought 
of  Mariette  came  from  time  to  timr* 
across  my  memory  with  a  thrill  of 
dispiriting  anxiety.  The  next  two 
hours  passed  all  in  tumult.  The  sol- 
diers charged  us  several  times,  and 
we  fled,  but  still  returned  to  our  po- 
sition as  they  reassumed  theirs. 
Many  shots  were  fired,  but  few  fell, 
and  muskets,  fowling-pieces,  pistols, 
and  swords  began  to  appear  amongst 
the  crowd,  while  in  one  or  two  places 
I  discerned  the  uniform  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,and  two  or  three  youths 
from  the  Polytechnic  School.  Dark- 
ness soon  after  this  came  on;  the  mul- 
titudes opposed  to  the  soldiery  were 
increasing  every  minute,  and  a  cry 
began  to  run  through  the  crowd, "  To 
the  gunsmiths'  shops !  To  the  gun- 
smiths' shops  !"  Instantly  tlii- 
gestion  was  obeyed.  We  dispersed 
in  a  moment.  Every  gunsmith's  shop 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  broken 
open,  and  almost  before  I  was  aware 
myself,  I  was  armed  with  a  double- 
barrelled  gun  and  a  brace  of  pistols, 
and  provided  with  powder  and  ball. 
The  shop  from  which  these  instru- 
ments or  slaughter  were  procured 
was  one  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  de 
Vivienne,  and  as  I  came  out,  I  paused 
to  consider  which  way  I  should  now 
turn.  "Let  us  go  to  the  Corp-  de 
Garde  near  the  Exchange,"  cried  one 
of  the  men  who  had  boon  near  me  nil 
the  day.  "  Lead  on,  mon  Irar*-"  he 
continued,  laying  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  "  you  shall  bo  our  captain." 
I  looked  round  for  my  brother,  but  he 

was  no  longer  there,  and  I  followed 
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the  man's  suggestion.     As  we  went, 
by  the  advice  of  one  of  the  Polytech- 
nic School,  we  put  out  all  the  lamps, 
and    spread  the  cry  everywhere  to 
do  the  same.    It  was  now  quite  dark, 
and  our  number  increased  at  every 
step  as  we  advanced.    Opposite  the 
Corps  de  Garde,  at  the  Bourse,  a  small 
body  of  soldiers  was  drawn  up,  and 
two  or  three  torches  were  lighted. 
A  warning  to  stand  off!  was  given, 
as  soon  as  the  troops  heard  our  ap- 
proach, and  as  we  still  advanced,  in- 
creasing our  pace,  a  volley  instantly 
followed.     A  ball  whistled  close  by 
my  ear  and  made  me  start,  but  I  still 
rushed  on;  and  the  soldiers,  seeing 
the  multitude  by  which  they  were 
attacked,  attempted  to  retreat  into 
the  guard-house.     We  were  upon 
them,  however,    before    the   doors 
could  be  closed,  and  a  terrific  strug- 
gle took  place,  man  to  man.     One 
strong  fellow  closed  with  me,  and 
the  strife  between  us  soon  grew  for 
life.  Our  feet  slipped,  and  we  fell  to- 
gether, rolling  over  and  over,  wrap- 
ped, with  a  sort  of  convulsive  fold, 
in  each  other's  arms.     All  thought 
was  out  of  the  question;  but  sud- 
denly getting  one  of  my  hands  free, 
I  brought  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  close 
to  my  opponent's  head,  and  fired. 
For  an  instant  his  fingers  pressed 
more  tightly  round  my  throat — then 
every  muscle  was  in  a  moment  re- 
laxed, and  as  I  sprang  up,  he  rolled 
backwards  on  the  pavement.     The 
fury  of  excitement  was  now  upon  me, 
and  hearing  some  shots  still  ringing 
within  the  guard-house,  I  was  rush- 
ing towards  it,  when  I  perceived  the 
multitude  pouring  forth,  and  a  thick 
smoke,  with  some  flashes  of  flame, 
streaming  from  the  windows.     The 
guard-house  was  on  fire,  and  in  an 
instant  the  whole  sky  was  in  a  blaze. 
I  stood  to  look  at  it,  for  a  moment, 
as  the  fire  light  flashed  and  flickered 
upon  the  dark  and  demon-like  figures 
that  surrounded  the  pile,  and  on  the 
various  dead  bodies  that  lay  in  the 
open  space  the  people  had  left,  as  in 
a\ve,  between  them  and  the  destruc- 
tion they  had  wrought.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful sight — sweet  memories  of  peace 
and  home  rushed  upon  my  brain — I 
shuddered  at  my  own  deeds,   and 
turning  from  the  whole  vision  of  ex- 
cited passion  before  my  eyes,  I  ran 
as  hard  as  I  could  to  reach  my  home. 
Oh  never  did  I  feel  the  thought  of 
returning  to  the  secure  arms  of  her 
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1  loved,  so  exquisite,  as  at  that  mo- 
ment !  and  I  flew  up  the  stairs  rather 
than  ran.  I  opened  the  door  and 
entered.  Mariette  was  kneeling  by 
the  cradle  of  our  child.  She  did  not 
hear  me  come  in.  I  pronounced  her 
name.  At  first  she  made  no  reply ; 
but  then  turned  round  with  a  face 
that  will  haunt  me  to  the  grave,  and 
pointed  to  the  cradle.  I  sprang  for- 
ward and  looked.  There  were  traces 
of  blood  and  bloody  bandages  strewed 
about,  and  round  the  poor  infant's 
white  and  delicate  shoulder  were  the 
compresses  and  dressings  of  a  fresh 
wound. 

"  Good  God,  Mariette,"  I  exclaim- 
ed, "  how  is  this  ?  How  ?"— "  I  heard 
firing  in  the  streets,"  she  answered, 
with  an  awful  degree  of  calmness, 
"  I  feared  for  my  husband — ran  out 
to  see;  and  not  daring  to  leave  it  all 
alone,  I  took  my  child  to  death.  I 
had  scarcely  gone  a  yard,  when  a 
shot  struck  it  in  my  arms." 

Through  the  whole  of  that  dread- 
ful night,  Mariette  and  I  sat  by  the 
cradle  of  our  dying  child— silent  as 
the  grave,  with  our  eyes  fixed  upon 
its  pale  and  ashy  countenance,  and 
hardly  daring  to  lift  our  looks  to- 
wards each  other.  From  time  to 
time  it  gave  a  faint  and  torturing 
cry,  but  in  general,  seemed  in  a 
panting  sort  of  sleep,  till  towards 
four  in  the  morning,  when  the  breath- 
ing stopped,  and  I  know  not  what 
grey  shadow  fell  over  its  calm  sweet 
face.  I  did  not  think  it  was  dead ; 
but  Mariette  threw  her  arms  round 
my  neck,  and  hid  her  eyes  upon  my 
bosom. 

It  was  nearly  mid-day  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, when  one  of  my  companions 
came  to  tell  me  that  the  man  who, 
it  was  reported,  had  been  seen  with 
me  the  day  before,  had  been  killed 
by  a  shot  on  the  Boulevards,  and  I 
hastened  after  the  messenger  to  as- 
certain the  truth,  for  my  brother  had 
not  yet  reappeared.  He  led  me  to 
the  door  of  the  Exchange,  over  which 
the  tri-coloured  flag  was  now  flying 
in  triumph,  but  on  each  side  of  the 
gate  was  stretched  a  dead  corpse, 
and  the  first  I  saw  was  indeed  my 
brother.  Rage  and  revenge  took 
possession  of  my  whole  heart.  I 
joined  the  brave  men  who  were 
inarching  down  to  the  Place  de  Gre  ve; 
and  from  that  moment,  I  entered  in- 
to every  act  of  the  revolution,  with 
all  the  enthusiasm,  the  zeal,  the  fury 
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of  the  refit.     It  is  needless  to  detail 

.•in-  I  \\-itn. •»(•(!,  ;ind  every 
struggle  in  which  1  shared.  Suffice 
it,  I  was  in  most  of  those  that  occur- 
red—at the  taking  and  re-taking  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville — at  the  storming 
of  the  Louvre,  and  at  the  capture 
of  the  Tuileries.  The  enthusiasm 
amongst  us  was  immense  and  over- 
powering;  and  the  moderation  and 
heroism  with  which  it  was  conducted, 
reconciled  me  fully  to  the  revolution. 
From  time  to  time,  I  ran  home  to 
soothe  and  console  my  poor  Mariette, 
and  to  snatch  a  mouthful  of  bread, 
for  our  purse  was  now  so  low  that 
we  did  not  dare  to  purchase  any 
thing  else.  Mariette  ate  little  while 
1  was  there,  but  she  assured  me  that 
she  had  plenty,  and  that  she  gene- 
rally took  something  while  I  was 
gone  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Grief 
and  anxiety  had  worn  her  sadly ;  the 
lustrehad  quitted  her  eye,  and  the  rose 
had  left  her  cheek;  and  she  looked 
at  me  so  sadly,  so  painfully,  as  I  went 
away,  that  every  time  I  determined 
it  should  be  the  last  At  length  the 
royal  "troops  were  beaten  out  of 
Paris,  and  the  palace  where  monarchs 
had  revelled  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  A  few  of  the  National  Guard 
and  a  few  of  the  common  people 
were  selected,  as  to  a  post  of  high 
'honour,  to  guard  the  Tuileries  du- 
ring the  night,  under  the  command  of 
a  student  of  the  Polytechnic  School. 
I  was  one  of  those  fixed  upon ;  and 
having  sent,  by  a  comrade,  a  message 
to  Mariette,  which  he  forgot  to  de- 
liver, I  remained  for  the  night  in 
those  scenes  of  ancient  splendour. 
There  was  something  awfully  melan- 
choly in  the  solitary  palace,  and  a 
feeling  of  compassion  for  the  de- 
throned king  grew  over  my  heart  as 
I  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent 
halls  that  he  might  never  see  again. 
As  soon  as  we  were  relieved  the  next 
morning,  I  flew  to  Mariette.  She  had 
passed  a  night  of  the  most  dreadful 
anxiety,  my  comrade  having,  as  I  have 
said,  never  delivered  my  message. 
Her  eye  was  hollow  and  her  cheek 
u  a-  sunk,  but  all  seemed  forgotten 
when  she  beheld  me  safe ;  and  seeing 
me  fatigued  and  taint,  -he  made  me 
eat  some  bread  and  drink  a  glass  of 
water,  almost  weeping  that  she  had 
not  something  better  to  give  me. 

\^  the  last  bit  touched  my  lip,  a 

yaguo  thought  struck  me  that  she  had 

none  herself,  and  I  insisted  ou 


her  telling  me.  She  cant  her  arms 
round  me,  and  assured  me  with  a 
smile,  that  it  did  her  more  good  to 
see  me  eat  than  to  take  any  thing 
lier-elf;  but  I  at  length  drew  from 
her  that  all  our  money  was  expended, 
and  that  she  had  not  tasted  any  tiling 
for  two  days. 

1  thought  I  should  have  gon< 
traded;  and  after  remaining  for  a 
few  minutes  stupified  as  it  \\  • 
ran  to  the  printing-house  to  -(>(•  it"  1 
could  get  work,  and  induce  the  over- 
seer to  advance  me  a  single  franc  to 
buy  some  bread  for  my  poor  Ma- 
riette. The  office,  however,  was  shut 
up,  and  I  knocked  in  vain  for  admit- 
tance. I  then  turned  to  the  loikin- 
of  one  of  my  fellow-printers,  who 
might  lend  me,  I  thought,  even  a  few 
sous.  I  hurried  up  the  narrow  dirty 
staircase  where  he  lived,  and  went 
into  his  room ;  but  the  sight  I  saw 
soon  convinced  me  he  wanted  : 
ance  as  much  as  I  did.  He  was  sitting 
at  an  uncovered  table,  with  five  child- 
ren of  different  ages  about  him.  His 
cheek  was  wan  and  hollow ;  and  as  I 
entered,  he  fixed  his  haggard  eye 
upon  the  door,  while  a  little  drl  kept 
pulling  him  importunately  by  the 
arm,  crying,  "  Give  me  a  piece,  papa 
— I  will  have  a  piece  of  bread." 
"  Lend  me  a  franc,"  cried  he  as  soon 
as  he  saw  me ;  "  my  children  are 
starving — I  will  pay  you  when  I  get 
work." 

I  told  him  my  own  condition  ;  but 
he  burst  forth  in  the  midst,  as  if 
seized  with  a  sudden  frenzy,  trem- 
bling with  passion,  and  his  eye  gla- 
ring like  that  of  a  wild  beast.  "  You 
are  one  of  the  revolutionists  too. 
God's  curse  and  mine  upon  you  ! 
See  what  your  revolutions  have 
brought !  My  children  are  starving 
— every  artixan  in  Paris  is  bewared 
and  unemployed.  I  am  staninc: 
my  wife  is  dying  for  want  of  medi- 
cines in  that  bed — all  these  dear  in- 
fants are  famished;  and  all  by  your 
cursed  revolutions!  Out  of  my  si:_rht .' 
Begone!  for  fear  I  commit  a  murder." 

\Vith  a  heart  nearly  breaking  I 
returned  home,  and  folding  my  poor 
Mariette  in  my  arm-,  1  -ja\e  way  to 
tears,  such  as  had  never  stained  my 
cheeks  before.  She  tried  to  soothe 
me — and  smiled — and  told  me  that 
really  she  was  not  hungry — that  she 
did  not  think  she  could  eat  if  she  had 
any  thing:  but  oh!  I  could  not  de- 
ceive mvself.  I  saw  famine  on  her 
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cheek,  and  heard  faintness  in  her 
tone  ;  and  after  a  long  fit  of  thought, 
I  determined  to  go  to  Monsieur 

V ,  the  great  bookseller,  who  had 

been  so  kind  to  me  while  a  boy.     I 


told  Mariette  ray  errand,  and  as  Paris 
was  now  nearly  as  quiet  as  ever,  she 
willingly  let  me  go. 

It  was  a  long  way,  and  I  had  to 
cross  the  whole  city,  so  that  it  was 
late  when  I  arrived.  Even  then  I 

found  that  Monsieur  V was  out; 

but  the  servant  told  me  I  could  see 
him  the  following  morning  at  nine. 
With  this  cold  news  I  was  forced  to 
return ;  and  no  one  can  conceive 
what  a  miserable  night  I  spent,  think- 
ing that  every  hour  was  an  hour  of 
starvation  to  the  dear  creature  by  my 
side.  She  lay  very  still,  but  she  slept 
not  at  all,  and  I  felt  sure  that  the 
want  of  rest  must  wear  her  as  much 
as  hunger.  When  I  rose,  however, 
she  seemed  rather  sleepy,  and  said 
s>he  would  remain  iii  bed,  and  try  for 
some  repose,  as  she  had  not  closed 
her  eyes  since  Monday.  It  was  too 

early  to  go  to  Monsieur  V ,  so  I 

hurried  first  to  the  printing-office, 
for  I  hoped  that  the  tranquillity 
which  was  now  returning,  might  have 
caused  Monsieur  Manson  to  resume 
his  usual  business.  I  only  found  the 
porter,  who  told  me  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  the  house  opening  again 
for  weeks  at  least,  if  not  months,  and 
with  a  chilled  heart,  I  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  Monsieur  V . 

Admission  was  instantly  granted 
me,  and  I  found  the  great  bookseller 
sitting  at  a  table  with  some  written 
papers  before  him,  on  which  he  was 
gazing  with  an  eye  from  which  the 
spirit  seemed  withdrawn,  to  rest  upon 
some  deep  absorbing  contemplation 
within.  He  was  much  changed  since 
I  had  seen  him,  and  there  were  in 
his  appearance  those  indescribable 
traces  of  wearing  care,  which  often 
stamp,  in  legible  characters,  on  the 
countenance,  the  misfortunes  which 
man  would  fain  hide  from  all  the 
world.  There  was  a  certain  negli- 
gence, too,  in  his  dress,  which  struck 
me,  but  as  he  received  me  kindly,  I 
told  him  all  my  sorrows,  and  all  my 
wants. 

As  I  spoke,  his  ryes  fixed  upon  me 
with  a  look  of  painful  and  intense 
interest,  and  wlieii  I  had  done,  lie 
rose,  closed  the  door,  and  took  a 
turn  or  t\vo  thoughtfully  in  the  room. 
"  What  has  ruim-d  you,"  said  he  at 
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length,  pausing  before  me,and  speak- 
ing abruptly,  "  has  ruined  me.  The 
revolution  we  have  just  past  through 
has  been  great  and  glorious  in  its 
character,  and  all  the  world  must 
look  upon  it  with  admiration;  but  it 
has  made  you  and  me,  with  hun- 
dreds, nay  thousands,  of  others — 
beggars — ay,  utter  beggars.  It  is 
ever  the  case  with  re  volutions.  Con- 
fidence is  at  an  end  throughout  the 
country,  and  commerce  receives  a 
blow  that  takes  her  centuries  to  re- 
cover. The  merchant  becomes,  a 
bankrupt — the  ai'tizau  starves.  I 
have  now  seen  two  revolutions,  one 
bloody  and  extravagant,  the  other 
generous  and  moderate,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  at  the  end  of  either  of 
them,  there  was  one  man  in  all  France 
who  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  say,  that  he  was  happier 
for  their  occurrence;  while  millions 
in  want  and  poverty,  and  millions  in 
mourning  and  tears,  cursed  the  day 
that  ever  infected  them  with  the 
spirit  of  change. — To  tell  you  all  in 
one  word  :  within  an  hour  from  this 
time  I  am  a  bankrupt,  and  I  am  only 
one  of  the  first  out.  of  thousands. 
Those  thousands  employ  each  thou- 
sands of  workmen,  and  thus  the  bread 
of  millions  is  snatched  from  their 
mouths.  I  do  not  say  that  revolu- 
tions are  always  wrong ;  but  I  do  say 
that  they  always  bring  a  load  of 
misery,  especially  to  the  laborious 
and  working  classes — and  now  leave 
me,  good  youth.  There  is  a  five-franc 
piece  for  you.  It  is  all  I  can  give 
you,  and  that,  in  fact,  I  steal  from  my 
creditors.  I  pity  you  from  my  soul, 
and  the  more,  perhaps,  because  I 
feel  that  I  need  pity  myself." 

The  five-franc  piece  he  gave  me, 
I  took  with  gratitude  and  ecstasy. 
To  me  it  was  a  fortune,  for  it  was 
enough  to  save  my  Mariette.  I 
hastened  home  with  steps  of  light, 
only  pausing  to  buy  a  loaf  and  a 
bottle  of  wine.  I  ran  up  stairs— I 
opened  the  door.  Mariette  had  not 
risen.  She  slept,  I  thought — I  ap- 
proached quietly  to  the  bed.  All 
was  still — too  still.  A  faintness  came 
over  my  heart,  and  it  was  a  moment 
or  two  before  I  could  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  breathless  calm  that 
hung  over  the  chamber.  I  drew  back 
the  curtain,  and  the  bright  summer 
sunshine  streamed  in  upon  the  cold — 
dead— marble  clieek  ot  all  that  to  me 
hud  been  beautiful  and  beloved ! 
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PERHAPS  in  the  records  of  this 
kingdom  there  have  been  three  cri- 
tical periods  of  trial  since  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688-9,  which  might  justify 
a  thoughtful  patriot,  and  not  mere- 
ly the  factious  intriguer,  in  reposing 
the  burden  of  his  anxieties  upon 
purely  personal  considerations,  and 
anchoring  his  final  hopes  upon  the 
individual  composition  of  the  Cabi- 
net. The  Revolution,  for  itself,  was 
a  measure  of  that  paramount  cha- 
racter which  transcended  all  dis- 
tinctions of  party:  as  we  have  re- 
peatedly explained,  in  opposition  to 
the  false  views  of  Mr  Fox  and  others, 
that  great  consummate  evolution  of 
tendencies,  which  had  long  been 
silently  ripening  in  the  constitutional 
balance  or  forces,  was  the  joint  pro- 
duct of  Whigs  and  Tories ;  and  not 
by  favour  of  circumstances  or  acci- 
dent of  position,  as  modern  theorists 
have  imagined,  but  in  virtue  of  fun- 
damental principles.  Thus  far  was 
no  room  for  a  choice  between  an 
executive  of  Whigs  or  of  Tories ; 
seeing  that,  in  this  crisis,  all  turned 
upon  the  legislative  body ;  and  that 
they — no  matter  whether  Whigs  or 
Tories — went  into  this  immortal  mea- 
sure with  a  perfect  passion  of  fervid 
cordiality,  one  heart,  and  one  soul ; 
seeing  also,  that  no  recusants  did, 
or  could  appear,  without  branding 
themselves  as  personal  (not  official} 
adherents  of  the  king,  (i.  e.  James- 
men,  or  Jacobites,)  and  therefore,  as 
ipso  facto  disavowing  principles  of 
any  kind  whatever,  and  audacious- 
ly professing  even  to  sink  the  per- 
manent rights  of  the  crown  in  the 
fleeting  interests  of  an  individual. 
Here,  then,  in  this  first  and  greatest 
crisis  subsequent  to  the  formal  esta- 
blishment by  name  of  the  two  parties, 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  which, 
or  in  what  proportion  both  united, 
should  hold  the  reins  of  administra- 
tion. In  the  two  wars,  however,  that 
followed,  the  last  war  of  William  III., 
«nd  Queen  Anne's  war  "  of  the  suc- 
cession," which  were  as  essential  a 
reaction  from  the  English  Revolution, 
and  as  indispensable  ratifications 
(baptisms  by  lire  and  blood)  of  the 
Protestant  succession  in  GreatBritain, 
as  the  thirty  years'  war  in  Germany 
was  the  last  seal  of  the  Reformation 


and  of  the  Protestant  existem v  on 
the  continent, — the  preponderance 
of  the  \Vhiirs  had  first  become  a  sine 
qua  non  guarantee  for  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  all  which  had  been  done. 
The  Whigs  of  those  days  hud  two 
advantages :  fidelity  was  for  them  a 
matter  of  necessity  ;  they  were  pled- 
ged by  their  interests,  as  well  as  their 
principles,  to  the  prosecution  of  tin- 
Revolution  to  its  final  results :  no 
tampering  was  possible ;  whereas  the 
Tories  had  still  a  loctu  penitential  left 
open  with  the  fugitive  king ;  and 
old  connexions  with  the  exiled  court, 
opened  a  thousand  avenues  and  a 
thousand  disguises  to  a  renewal  of  the 
intercourse.  Secondly,  as  the  Whii:s 
were  inevitably  more  single-minded 
and  more  consciously  compromised 
as  regarded  their  end's,  so  also  they 
stood  on  vantage  ground  fur  most  of 
the  means,  With  them  were  the 
commanding  talents  for  war — for  du 
plomacy — for  finance;  but  above  all, 
that  great  organ  of  prosperity,  with- 
out which  the  large  foundations  of 
William  could  not  have  been  laid; 
that  organ,  under  any  drooping  of 
which  they  would  have  been  laid  in 
vain,  and  Europe  would  have  sighed 
hopelessly  for  that  superstructure, 
and  in  those  gigantic  proportions, 
which  Marlborough  raised  upon  that 
noble  foundation, — this  organ,  public 
credit,  was  wholly  their  creature. 
The  banks,  and  national  loans,  were 
then,  and  in  that  service,  first  brought 
forward.  These  agencies  were  the 
growth  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the 
Protestant  interest ;  and  reciprocally 
they  soon  became  the  most  effectual 
guardians  of  that  interest.  From  mis- 
conception on  matters  then  so  little 
understood  by  any  body,  and  from 
the  unfortunate  position  in  which 
they  stood  towards  the  government, 
the  Tories,  and  the  old  landed  inter- 
est, looked  with  jealous  and  discou- 
raging eyes  upon  these  allies  of  our 
dearest  interests.  They  occupied,  ia 
fact,  the  false  position  of  the  modern 
Whigs  for  the  last  forty  years;  and 
were  the  same  narrow-minded  and 
anti-national  politicians  that  the. 
Whigs  have  shewed  themselves  du- 
ring the  entire  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution.  A  Whig  leader  it  was, 
in  those  days,  that  set  the  seal  to  the 
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English  revolution,  by  that  immortal 
march,  or  rather  eagle's  flight,  upon 
the  Danuhe,  which  in  one  day's  work 
withered  the  militarypride  of  France, 
and  unravelled  the  whole  web  of  her 
policy — trampling  on  all  that  had 
been  reared  by  the  counsels  of  Riche- 
lieu or  by  the  sword  of  Turenne. 
But  even  this  great  captain  was  in- 
debted for  half  his  triumph  to  a  Whig 
Treasurer  and  a  Whig  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who,  going  "  cap  in 
hand"  through  the  city  of  London, 
personally  soliciting  and  canvassing 
For  each  L.I 00,  and  backing  the  se- 
curity of  the  state  by  municipal,  or 
even  by  private  countersigns — mani- 
festing, in  fact,  for  the  noblest  of 
causes,  the  address — the  suppleness, 
almost,  if  one  might  venture  to  say 
it,  the  shuffling  and  the  evasiveness 
of  a  Jewish  money-changer — by  such 
means  compensated  in  zeal  whatever 
was  wanting  in  strength  to  the  yet 
infant  immaturity  of  the  national  sys- 
tem of  finances.  The  persons,  there- 
fore, the  very  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  principles,  of  those  illustrious 
Whig  administrators,  who  directed 
the  policy  of  William,  and  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  successor,  seem  to 
have  been  indispensable  to  the  pros- 
perous management  of  that  great 
conflict  upon  which  Europe  was 
thrown  by  the  British  revolution. 
And  this  judgment,  sufficiently  sus- 
tained by  the  Parliamentary  conduct 
of  the  Tories,  during  the  twenty  and 
odd  years  of  their  opposition  to  go- 
vernment, is  placed  beyond  all  ques- 
tion by  the  four  memorable  years 
during  which  female  caprice,  dotage, 
and  their  own  intrigues,  called  them 
to  the  possession  of  power.  What 
a  scenical  display  of  national  humi- 
liation! And  difficult  it  is  to  say, 
whether  each  separate  year,  and 
the  several  parts  of  our  foreign  po- 
licy in  progress,  or  the  general  wind- 
ing up  of  the  whole  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  most  signally  proclaim  the 
critical  necessity  to  our  affairs  of  the 
early  Whigsattheperiodfollowingthe 
Revolution.  Blenheim  and  Utrecht! 
"  Into  what  depth  thou  seest,  from 


what  height  fallen!"  And,  indeed, 
from  the  very  enormity  of  the  tran- 
sition, may  be  derived  a  plausible 
palliation  for  the  Tories.  Were  it  not, 
we  hear  an  objector  saying,  for  the 
dazzling  supremacy*  of  the  Somerses, 
the  Godolphins,  and  the  Marlbo- 
roughs,  by  comparison  with  ministers 
of  less  immoderate  splendour,  and 
making  allowances  for  its  own  inter- 
nal dissensions,  the  cabinet  of  Queen 
Anne's  last  years  would  not  have 
been  thought  a  feeble  one.  But  in 
reality,  a  juster  sentiment  suggests, 
thatthisveryjuxtaposition  andimme- 
diate  succession  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Marlborough,  ought  to  operate 
rather  in  the  way  of  aggravation  than 
of  palliation.  For  undoubtedly  the  po- 
licy of  Harley  benefited  more  in  sub- 
stance by  the  immediate  heirship  of  in- 
fluence and  consideration,  bequeath- 
ed by  six  or  seven  campaigns  of  un- 
broken triumph,  than  it  could  by  any 
possibility  have  suffered  under  the 
unfavourable  judgments  of  men  from 
the  disadvantages  of  contrast.  Who- 
soever succeeded  to  Marlborough, 
though  he  were  weaker  than  Sporus, 
that  man  inherited  Blenheim;  so  much 
was  clear:  and  there  was  a  dowry 
ample  enough  for  a  title  of  rejuven- 
escence to  a  superannuated  empire, 
and  for  giving  one  generation  of  bor- 
rowed power  and  influence  to  a  ca- 
binet, in  its  own  pretensions  the 
feeblest  or  least  aspiring.  Without 
some  violent  effort  of  retarding  force, 
the  mere  impetus  of  the  acquired 
motion,  long  after  the  moving  power 
should  be  withdrawn,  was  evidently 
adequate  to  sustain  an  appearance  of 
energy  and  progress  in  the  govern- 
ment. What  was  the  retarding  force 
in  Lord  Oxford's  administration,  it  is 
more  and  more  difficult,  as  the  cur- 
tain is  more  and  more  raised  upon 
those  times,  to  express  by  one  word. 
But  it  is  evident,  after  all  allowances 
for  a  distracted  choice,  that  a  very 
principal  element  of  that  force  was 
• — incompetence,  and  deficiency  in 
moral  elevation,  to  face  the  service  of 
his  times.  He  was  not  on  a  level 
with  his  duties ;  in  talents  even,  un- 


. •         • 

*  It  Is  vernal-liable  that  Lord  Bolingbroke,  by  the  testimony  of  all  his  contemporaries 
who  couhl  be  considered  fine  judges  on  such  a  question,  was  the  most  brillinnt  of  the 
brilliant.  Yet,  iu  some  unaccountable  way,  either  he  was  neutralized  by  bis  hated 
associate  in  power,  or  be  neutralized  himself';  for  he  never  shone  except  to  those  who 
saw  him  or  Who  heard  him. 
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Ir-<  it  were  for  caballing,  he  was 
1  c!'>w  the  occasion.  Hut  much  more 
tliiin  tliat,  he  was  un>omid  in  heart, 
lie  did  nut  e\cn  perceive,  nor  would 
he  have  cared  if  he  had  perceived, 
tliat  the  stake  played  for  in  the  wars 
of  Europe  during  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century  succeeding  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  the  Protestant  succession 
In  name,  and  virtually,  therefore,  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  interest 
throughout  the  world.  In  reality, 
this  was  the  last  of  the  wars  which 
Popery  has  attempted  for  recovering 
her  supremacy;'  a  line  of  Popish 
princes  on  the  throne  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, together  with  the  active  bigotry 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  later  years,  ha- 
ving revived  the  last  gleams  of  a  hope 
which  had  else  sunk  below  the  pro- 
visions of  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 
Had,  therefore,  Lord  Oxford,  or  any 
other  man  as  little  alive  to  the  true 
grandeur  of  the  interests  at  stake, 
presided  in  the  early  part  of  the  pe- 
riod in  question,  we  may  conjecture 
the  amount  of  general  evil  which  he 
would  have  effected  by  that  which 
he  did  effect,  even  in  its  four  last 
years,  when  his  course  had  been  in 
a  great  measure  effectually  predeter- 
mined by  the  potent  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  his  range  of  mischief 
proportionately  narrowed.*  Burke 
has  very  emphatically  described  the 
fervor,  almost,  we  might  say,  the 
agony,  of  xeal  with  which  the  other- 
wise phlegmatic  William,  surmount- 
ing victoriously  the  depressions  of  a 
sinking  constitution,  laboured, in  con- 
junction with  the  noblest  of  his  Eng- 
lish counsellors,  to  raise  the  nation 
up  to  his  own  level,  and  to  the  level 
of  that  great  crisis  which,  during  the 
two  last  years  of  his  life,  he  saw  ad- 
vancing upon  Europe.  If  he,  if  Burke, 
were  right  in  their  several  apprecia- 
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lions  of  that  crisis,  then  it  cannot  he 
denied,  tliat  a  p<  rsonal  importance 
attached  to  any  ministry  capable  of 
meeting  it,  and  tliat  the  individual 
characters  of  the  predominant  nii- 
nisters  between  1  OS!)  and  1710,  may 
be  counted  amongst  the  providential 
blessings  of  that  period. 

From  that  time  up  to  the  French 
Revolution,  an  interval  of  78  year-, 
no  capital  interest  of  Europe  was 
brought  into  conflict  within  the  sphere 
of  cabinets.  Great  men  appeared 
occasionally  on  the  stage  of  nations  ; 
great  powers  and  accomplishments 
weredisplayed  ;  great  question*  <-\  m 
were  debated  and  fought  for;  but 
not  those  paramount  questions,which, 
accordingly  as  they  are  well  or  ill 
conducted,  seem  likely  to  retard  the 
very  progress  of  society,  or  to  carry 
it  forward  with  accelerated  pace. 
The  vast  explosion  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, and  the  consequent  convul- 
sion of  all  European  states,  first  in 
our  days  developed  a  condition  of 
danger,  and  a  ferment  of  public  feel- 
in':,  which  gave  an  almost  terrific  im- 
portance to  the  personal  qualitic.-  of 
the  existing  cabinet.  Had  Mr  Pitt,  Mr 
Dundas,  and  Mr  Thomas  Grenville, 
happened  to  die  at  that  crisis,  we  know 
not  by  what  course  of  substitutions, 
under  the  reckless  and  anti-nation;.! 
.bearing  of  those  into  whose  hands 
the  power  would  naturally  have  fall- 
en, tliat  crusade  against  jacobinism 
could  have  been  evoked,  or  the  ener- 
gies of  the  national  character  com- 
bined, for  those  great  results  which 
the  mere  salvation  of  Europe  de- 
manded. And,  in  reality,  all  depend- 
ed for  a  time  upon  the  leading  of  one 
man.  Mr  Burke,  on  whom  devol- 
ved the  fnnctionsof  Peter  the  Hermit, 
was  doubtless  a  herald  and  an  organ- 
izer of  this  sacred  conspiracy — 


*  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  too  much  of  a  refinement  for  the  absolute  realities 
of  practice,  but  unquestionably  there  are  strong  ^rounds  for  believing  that,  over  and 
above  more  directly  treasonable  purposes,  which  afterwards  governed  the  unsteady 
policy  of  Lord  Oxford,  he  had  really  the  wish  continually  before  his  mind  to  depre- 
ciate the  war  services  of  his  predecessors  by  the  treaty  iu  which  they  terminated. 
Naturally,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  causes  and  effects,  every  treaty  of  peace  stands 
in  the  relation  of  an  index  of  value — a  criterion — or  exponent  of  prolit — to  the  war 
trhfch  it  closes.  And  though  this  can  never  be  true  rxrcpt  by  approximation,  eren 
wli?re  the  same  or  equal  talents  and  equal  zeal  have  been  applied  to  the  war  and  to  tin- 
treaty,  yet  there  is  always  a  presumption  of  some  broad  proportion  betwe.-u  th<-  n\<> 
nrrviees  in  the  same  period  of  time.  And  to  this  natural  presumption  Lord  Oxford 
•eems  to  have  intrnsted  the  inference,  that  a  war  could  not,  on  the  whole,  have  been 
Wy  splendidly  managed,  which  could  justify  a  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
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«r  than  the  greatest  cause  could  rea- 
sonably expect.  But,  as  an  efficient 
leader,  lie  wanted  rank;  and  he  was 
at  the  end  of  his  career.  So  that  on 
Mr  Pitt's  single  life  the  total  burden 
of  hope,  with  which  the  cause  of  an- 
ti-jacobinism was  freighted,  at  one 
time  rested.  The  same  loyalty  to 
the  demands  of  the  crisis — the  same 
stern  integrity — the  same  disinterest- 
ed honour,  which  had  distinguished 
the  foremost  ministers  of  William 
and  of  Anne,  in  contrast  with  the 
most  eminent  of  their  opponents, 
marked  out  Mr  Pitt  as  the  great  ser- 
vant of  his  age  and  country.  He 
obeyed  the  appeal  of  Europe  with 
perfect  fidelity  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose ;  and  though  he  was  called  away 
From  us  in  the  very  thickest  darkness 
of  the  storm,  just  half-way  between 
its  opening  and  its  glorious  catas- 
trophe, yet  he  had  by  that  time  provi- 
ded for  the  necessities  of  the  public 
service  by  the  formation  and  training 
of  a  cabinet,  which,  though  neither 
having  nor  needing  his  powers,  was 
yet  sufficiently  prepared  to  compre- 
hend the  sanctity  of  their  own  mis- 
sion, to  appreciate  Mr  Pitt's  policy 
of  unrelenting  war  with  jacobinism 
and  its  monstrous  progeny,  and  final- 
ly to  pursue  that  policy  with  honesty 
and  vigour. 

It  was  almost  frightful  that  so  much 
stress  should  lie  upon  a  single  life, 
that  a  mere  personal  question  should 
carry  with  it  such  mighty  results 
for  good  and  evil,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  Mr  Pitt's  instance  at  one  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  As  the  poet,  looking 
upon  the  English  Channel,  at  Dover, 
felt  it  to  be  almost  a  terrific  reflec- 
tion, at  the  height  of  Napoleon's  de- 
solations, that  in  such  "  a  span  of  wa- 
ters" lay  our  sole  separation  from  that 
dark  empire  of  evil  principles;  some- 
thing of  the  same  awe  fell  at  one 
time  upon  the  politician  when  re- 
flecting that,layingtogether  the  whole 
circumstances,  one  frail  life  was  all 
that  divided  us  from  regicide  and  tri- 
umphant jacobinism.  Under  the  po- 
licy opposed  to  Mr  Pitt's,  had  that 
gained  the  ascendency,  England 
would  not  only  have  been  infected 
in  her  own  population,  but  would 
have  become  a  pnrty  to  the  extensive 
propagation  of  evil.  .  As  it  was,  she 
both  saved  herself,  and  became  the 
chief  bulwark  of  others.  Mr  Pitt's, 
therefore,  was  the  second  case  in 
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which  the  choice  of  a  good  cabinet 
was  narrowed,  or  rather  strictly  De- 
termined, by  purely  personal  consi- 
derations. But  a  third  case  arose 
within  the  year  succeeding  to  his 
death,  and  in  behalf  of  those  very 
disciples  of  his  school  who  inherited 
his  policy,  and  might,  as  statesmen, 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  his  direct 
lineal  representatives.  Every  body 
knows  the  value  which  belonged  to 
the  Peninsular  struggle  in  the  series 
of  means  for  shattering  the  power 
of  Bonaparte.  It  acted  in  two  ways : 
First,  By  disenchanting  the  prostrate 
world  from  the  spells  of  French  mi- 
litary prowess; — the  day  at  Baylen, 
and  consequent  surrender  of  Du- 
pont's  army,  the  brilliant  actions  at 
Vimiera  and  Roleia  gave  a  shock  to 
all  Europe  which  disabused  them  of 
their  timid  prepossessions;  from  that 
shock  Bonaparte  never  recovered. 
Secondly,  The  Spanish  war  it  was, 
and  the  aceldama  which  it  provided 
for  the  French  military  levies,  which 
made  the  hideous  ruins  of  the  Mos- 
cow campaign  irreparable.  The  flight 
from  Moscow  would  even  have  been 
arrested  at  Smolensko,  and  its  car- 
nage effaced  in  a  week,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Peninsula,  which  locked 
up  at  all  times  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  men.  The  Spanish  war,  therefore, 
was  the  apparent  means,  under  Hea- 
ven, by  and  through  which"  Europe 
retrieved  her  station,  her  dignity,  and 
her  hopes.  Such  being  its  value,  we 
can  appreciate  the  claims  of  those 
two  parties  between  whom  it  became 
the  chief  point  of  contest  whether 
any  war  of  that  name,  or,  at  least, 
of  that  magnitude  and  character, 
should  ever  exist.  Had  the  Whigs 
prevailed — had  the  Fox  and  Gren- 
ville  administration  continued  to  di- 
rect the  policy  of  England  through 
1807  and  1808 — no  Spanish  war 
would  have  been  made  available  to 
the  service  of  Europe;  starved  of 
British  supplies  in  money  and  arms, 
but,  above  all,  defrauded  of  the  mili- 
tary aid  from  this  country  which,  as 
regarded  the  open  campaigns  be- 
tween regular  armies,  was  pretty 
nearly  the  sole  reliance  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  for  presenting  a  continued 
front  of  resistance  in  the  field ;  it  is 
as  certain  as  any  one  conclusion  can 
be  from  merely  human  premises,  tbat 
nothing  more  than  a  desultory  Guer- 
rilla-warfare, computed  by  most 
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judges*  ns  adequate  for  the  neutral- 
r/in?  of  about  .jO,n<Mi  French  troops, 
rouid  have  been  sustained,  and  pro- 
bably not  that  beyond  a  term  of  two 
years.  It  is  aNo  well  known  to  many 
politicians,  that,  at  a  domestic  crisis 
subsequent  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Peninsular  war,  when  it  seem- 
ed every  way  probable  that  the  Whigs 
would  come  again  into  power,  the 
•most  positive  assurances  were  circu- 
lated on  their  part,  that  every  man 
of  the  English  army  would  be  brought 
home  from  the  frontiers  of  Spam ; 
ostensibly  for  the  preservation  of 
•"  so  many  valuable  lives :"  but 
really  and  truly  to  save  the  credit 
of  the  too  flagrant  Whig  predic- 
tions of  inevitable  ruin  to  our  arms 
when  matched  against  Napoleon. 
This  was  familiarly  known  at  the 
time;  but  apart  from  direct  positive 
testimony,  every  man  who  remem- 
bers the  Whig  mode  of  dealing  with 
our  foreign  policy,  and  the  passionate 
violence  with  which  they  reiterated 
one  uniform  doctrine  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  all  resistance  to  Napoleon 
except  by  sea,  must  be  satisfied  that 
mere  shame  would  have  compelled 
them  to  act  upon  the  policy  they  had 
advocated  with  so  much  loss  of  cha- 
racter in  the  nation.  Consistency, 
if  nothing  else,  and  the  mortification 
of  adopting  the  very  line  of  conduct 
marked  out  by  their  opponents, 
would  have  obliged  them  to  such  a 
course.  Besides  which,  though  it 
is  very  true  that  the  intemperance 
of  opposition  had  carried  them  far- 
ther than  they  designed,  and  their 
own  violence  had  pledged  them  to 
consequences  which  they  had  soon 
reason  to  regret  deeply — it  is  also 
true,  that  from  the  long  habit  of  che- 
rishing an  admiration  for  a  man 
whom  they  viewed  as  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  their  antagonists,  and  from 
originally  servile  constitution  of 
mind,  the  Whigs  did  undoubtedly 
share  themselves  in  that  panic  which 
they  laboured  so  zealously  to  diffuse: 
they  were  of  the  yenus  attonitorum  ; 
and  their  prostrate  reverence  of  the 
French  power  long  survived  its  ob- 
ject At  their  hands,  therefore,  we 
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repeat  that  no  Peninsular  war  could 
liavi*  been  obtained.  And  l:enee  it 
follows,  that  the  men  who  were  at 
issue  with  the  Whigs  on  that  capital 
1 1  nest  ion,  were  then  personalty  in- 
dispensable to  their  country  and 
their  age.  This  was  the  third  rase 
of  that  nature.  Does  a  fourth  exist 
at  present  ? 

Those  times  are  gone.  New  in- 
terests have  succeeded  :  other  ques- 
tions are  agitated — otherhopes — and 
"  other  palms  are  won."  The  men 
are  gone  who  then  vexed  and  cursed 
the  earth ;  those  are  gone  also  who 
delivered  it,  or  most  of  them.  But 
our  own  troubles  have  arisen  for 
our  own  generation  :  who  is  it  that 
shall  face  them  in  the  Cabinet  ?  A 
new  and  mighty  revolution  in  France 
has  given  a  shock  to  the  remotest 
realms;  much  more  then  to  this  great 
kingdom,  so  keen  and  quick  in  poli- 
tical sympathy,  and  related  to  her 
as  an  emulous  competitor,  and  as  vir- 
tually the  nearest  of  her  neighbours. 
Old  questions  among  ourselves  are 
revived  accordingly  with  a  heat  com- 
mensurate to  the  stir  and  ferment  of 
the  revolutionary  times  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Great  difficulties  ot  a 
financial  kind  blend  with  these  poli- 
tical troubles.  The  existing  admi- 
nistration, estimated  by  those  even 
who  view  the  times  with  too  much 
awe — too  much  solemnity  of  feeling 
to  have  a  thought  left  for  faction 
and  its  low  regards, — does  not  in- 
spire the  confidence  which  could 
sustain  the  nation  under  its  anxie- 
ties. Their  recent  conduct  has  in- 
creased the  general  distrust.  People 
without  party  know  not  which  way 
to  turn,  or  whither  to  direct  their 
hopes.  A  general  distraction  of  feel- 
ing exists,  aided  by  the  utter  < 
lution  of  party  ties  consequent  upon 
the  political  death  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool. The  king's  speech  powerfully 
promotes  the  public  ferment.  The 
insurrectionary  movements  grow 
more  and  more  alarming.  And  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  confusion, 
the  Wellington  Cabinet  is  suddenly 
and  decisively  overthrown,  in  a  man- 
ner which,  whilst  it  satisfies  our 
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Col.  Napier,  who,  however  otherwise  acute,  is  blinded  by  his  prejudices  on  this 
occasion,  and  grossly  contradicts  himself  in  arguing  the  value  of  the  Guerrilla  MT- 
yjce,  estimates  the  amount  of  French  troops  that  might  be  supposed  neutralized  by 
le  Guerrillas  through  Spain,  according  to  our  recollection,  at  40,000  men. 

err 
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sense  of  justice,  offers  no  prospect 
of  permanent  advantage,  unless  the 
opportunity  can  be  improved  for 
recomposing  a  new  administration, 
strong  enough  and  honest  enough 
to  face  the  necessities  of  the  age. 
Have  we  the  materials  for  such  a 
ministry  ?  Are  we  now  in  &  fourth 
crisis  corresponding  to  the  three 
we  have  described  ?  That  is  to  say, 
are  there  any  men,  who,  either  for 
qualities  purely  personal,  (as  might 
be  said  of  Mr  Pitt,)  or  as  the  sole  re- 
maining representatives  of  a  party 
that  have  not  betrayed  its  principles, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  indispensable 
at  this  time  to  the  public  service  ?  — 
What  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
question  by  men  who,  with  a  single 
and  exclusive  regard  to  the  public 
interests,  know  also  and  confess  the 
value  of  party  combinations,  and 
would  be  glad  to  find  any  constitu- 
tional party  surviving  the  late  wrecks 
of  principle,  presuming  one  condi- 
tion only,  that  it  should  be  a  party 
not  pledged  to  some  measure  of 
ruinous  reform  ? 

Not  to  speak  invidiously,  we  will 
not  undertake  to  deny  that  there  are 
Individuals  who  stand  in  that  relation 
to  the  public  service,  which  our  ques- 
tion presumes.  But  any  sufficient 
body  of  such  men  to  make  up  an 
effective  ministry,  and  that  shall  at 
the  same  time  have  such  a  determi- 
nate personal  superiority,  (Mr  Pitt's 
case,)  or  superiority  of  position,  (the 
case  of  his  successors,)  as  to  exclude 
all  competition,  we  fear  it  would  be 
vain  to  look  for.  The  case,  however, 
as  we  have  described  it  above,  has 
returned  upon  us  in  one  half  of  the 
former  precedents  :  but  it  is  the  un- 
propitious  half.  If  there  are  no  men, 
or  body  of  men,  whose  presence  is 
indispensable  to  the  public  service, 
there  are  some  whose  absence  (to 
say  the  least)  is  highly  desirable: 
and  as  preponderant  members  of  the 
new  cabinet,  we  may  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  their  absence  is  indispen- 
sable. At  the  same  time,  we  frankly 
confess  that  these  are  the  very  men 
who  have  the  best  chance  for  coming 
in.  The  persons  we  mean  are  the 
Whigs.  And  they  will  themselves 
feel  that  we  speak  with  no  offensive 
purpose,  when  we  add  our  reason. 
It  is  this  :  —  the  old  arguments  for 
excluding  the  WTiigs,  strong  and  in- 
surmountable as  they  were  in  that 
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things  to  which  they  referred.  Others 
may  have  arisen ;  but  on  these  we 
do  not  dwell.  One  overruling  argu- 
ment applies  to  this  time.  Reform 
in  Parliament,  formerly  a  hopeless 
speculation,  is  now  adopted  strenu- 
ously, as  the  favourite  measure  of 
the  times.  Reforms  might  be  devi- 
sed of  a  character  to  do  no  harm ;  but 
these  are  not  what  is  sought.  In  any 
sense  in  which  reform  would  satisfy 
those  who  clamour  for  it,  we  view 
it  as  the  most  dangerous  scheme  that 
ever  has  been  agitated.  In  connexion 
with  the  Ballot,  which  also  is  demand- 
ed by  the  majority,  it  will  practically 
overthrow  the  constitution;  and  a 
sweeping,  agrarian  revolution  will 
inevitably  follow  within  two  or  three 
years.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  great 
Whig  aristocrats,  the  territorial  no- 
bility, have  precisely  the  same  in- 
terests in  resisting  such  reform,  as 
those  of  the  same  rank  who  hap- 
pen to  be  Tories.  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
Lord  Spencer,  Lord  Lansdown,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne,  or  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  we  presume, 
would  as  little  like  to  see  their 
borough  interest,  or  their  county 
interest,  destroyed,  as  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  or  Rutland,  Lord  Lons- 
dale,  or  Lord  Harewood.  But,  how- 
ever they  might  behave,  there  are 
several  Whigs,  with  no  such  interests 
at  stake,  who  are  pledged  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  an  influential  post  in  the 
administration  might  furnish  them 
with  means  for  carrying  it.  On  this 
ground,  we  should  look  at  any  Whig 
cabinet,  unbalanced  by  men  of  op- 
posite views,  as  peculiarly  ominous 
at  this  particular  crisis :  though,  on 
other  considerations,  the  nation 
would,  perhaps,  prefer  such  a  com- 
position of  the  ministry  as  would 
give  some  chance  for  re-moulding 
the  shattered  parties  into  something 
like  their  ancient  form. 

Beyond  the  one  absolute  disquali- 
fication we  have  mentioned,  viz.  the 
being  pledged  to  reform  in  a  danger- 
ous shape,  or  a  shape  not  accurately 
limited,  we  know  of  no  other;  but 
that  one  is  so  urgent  at  this  time, 
that  if  there  should  be  found  any 
man  or  party  that  would  as  resolute- 
ly oppose  all  reforms  that  were  not 
of  a  temperate  and  constitutional 
character,  as  others  will  support 
them,  we  should  be  disposed  to  think 
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that  this  man,  or  his  party,  would 
have  the  same  advantage  of  portion 
over  their  antagonists  at  the  present 
crisis  of  revolutionary  clamour,  as 
the  Tories,  who  would  fight,  had, 
during  1807  —  15,  over  the  craven 
Whigs  who  would  not.  In  such  a 
case,  a  fourth  instance  would  he 
realized,  in  addition  to  the  three  we 
have  recorded,  where  there  was  a 
personal  call  for  a  particular  set  of 
men.  But,  as  we  are  not  aware  of 
such  a  set,  acting  in  concert  with 
each  other,  we  take  it  for  granted, 
that,  with  the  single  reservation  we 
have  stated  for  the  class  of  desperate 
reformers,  all  other  statesmen  on  the 
puhlic  arena  are  open  to  the  public 
choice,  Avith  recommendations  vary- 
ing in  every  possible  degree,  but 
none  absolutely  disqualified,  as  were 
Mr  Pitt's  opponents,  by  their  anti- 
national  doctrines. 

Amongst  these,  therefore,  the  eject- 
ed ministers  will  have  their  titles  to 
plead  as  well  as  others.  A  ministry  will 
probably  be  so  formed  as  to  exclude 
them:  but  it  is  also  possible,  though 
much  less  likely,  that  an  arrangement 
may  be  made  comprehensive  enough 
to  take  in  some  fragments  of  that 
party.  We  do  certainly  not  expect 
to  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ever 
returning  to  office.  Age  and  disgust 
will  indispose  him  to  come  forward 
again  in  a  character  of  which  he  now 
understands  the  difficulties,  and  the 
vexatious  embarrassments.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  however,  sooner  or  later, 
is  sure  to  creep  back  into  office  ;  his 
habits  of  business,  and  plain  —  practi- 
cal good  sense  —  will  always  find  a 
ready  and  full  appreciation  :  and  as 
to  any  scruples  of  party  or  principle 
in  receiving  his  alliance,  those  have 
perished  ;  and,  except  Mr  Canning, 
nobody  has  so  much  aided  in  des- 
troying them  as  himself.  —  Consider- 
ed in  this  light,  as  candidates  for 
office  in  some  future  arrangement, 
tin-  late  ministers  became  doubly  in- 
teresting to  us  in  their  character  of 
per-ons  violently  dispossessed  of 
office.  The  reasons  tor  the  past 
become  important  to  the  future. 
They  are  still  nominally  Tories,  and 
partially  they  are  really  such.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  satisfactory  to 
know  what  part  of  their  conduct  it 
is  which  has  really  led  to  their  over- 
throw :  because,  in  that  way,  we 
might  ascertain  how  far  they  can  be 
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a  chief  object  to  promote  Tory 
measures ;  and,  above  all,  to  resist 
those  revolutionary  schemes  of  re- 
form which  will  now  come  forward 
every  year  in  greater  abundance,  and 
in  more  violent  forms.  We  cannot 
dissemble  that,  spite  of  the  past,  and 
though  we  had  ceased  (with  every 
body  else,  we  suppose)  to  put  faith 
in  the  strength  of  their  integrity,  or 
firmness  of  their  principles,  we  did 
rely  a  good  deal  on  three  quali- 
ties in  the  late  Cabinet,  all  of  which 
seemed  pledges  for  their  resistance 
to  the  violent  reformers,  The-.- 
qualities  were — good  sense,  mode- 
ration, and  firmness.  This  last,  de- 
generating too  often  into  obstinacy, 
seemed  peculiarly  to  characterise  the 
Duke  of  Wellington;  the  two  others 
seemed  at  one  time  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  Cabinet,  making  some 
allowances  in  two  or  three  instances. 
Hence  we  cannot  deny,  that  though 
pleased,  (as  all  were,)  on  a  general 
principle  of  retribution,  at  hearing  of 
their  fall,  we  could  not  but  feel  it  too 
probable,  that,  setting  aside  all  per- 
sonal feelings,  the  great  cardinal  in- 
terests of  the  public,  as  bound  up 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Consti- 
tution, might  suft'er  by  their  loss  of 
power.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
granted,  that  our  confidence,  as  well 
in  their  good  sense  and  their  modera- 
tion, as  in  their  firmness,  has  been 
shaken  a  good  deal  by  the  indiscre- 
tions of  their  Parliamentary  conduct 
through  one  fortnight  of  this  month. 
With  what  reason,  will  be>t  appear 
from  a  short  survey  of  the  most  im- 
portant topics  in  the  King's  speed), 
in  connexion  with  the  ministerial 
comments  and  explanations. 

The  questions  of  the  Regency  and 
the  Civil  List,  though  important,  are 
less  so  than  their  names  imply.  The 
subjects  are  important  no  doubt ;  but 
the  questions,  which  can  be  rai-vd 
upon  them,  are  limited.  The  regeney 
in  particular  has  been  so  "  bolted," 
winnowed,  and  sifted,  on  former  oc- 
casions, (1751,  and  the  several  bills 
and  modifications  of  bills,  through 
the  long  reign  of  George  III.) — the. 
constitutional  casuistry  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  so  thoroughly  exhaust- 
ed— the  rights  of  individuals  arc  so 
notorious,  and  so  vigilantly  protected 
by  the  Press,  by  Parliament,  by  The 
nation,  that  the 'widest  ran  ire  of  pus- 
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sible  differences  between  party  and 
party  is  narrowed  to  a  trifle.  None 
but  a  professed  alarmist  can  imagine 
any  danger  from  that  quarter  beyond 
the  stormy  intrigues  incident  to  a  fe- 
male minority  and  a  female  regency, 
with  the  sequel  of  a  long  female  reign. 
One  difficulty  indeed  besets  the  pre- 
sent case,  of  a  very  anomalous  kind. 
Casuists  in  points  of  state  difficulty 
have  long  been  aware,  that,  in  the  sin- 
gular contingency  of  a  Queen  Consort 
declaring  herself  enceinte  on  the  de- 
mise of  the  crown,avery  embarrassing 
dilemma  arises : — On  the  one  hand 
the  crown  is  never  in  abeyance,  not 
for  a  moment.  In  England,  as  in 
France,  the  cry  is,  and  must  be, 
"  The  Sovereign  is  dead:  Long  live 
the  Sovereign  /"  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  this  case  who  is  the 
sovereign  ?  It  is  not  even  known 
whether  any  at  all  will  be  born ;  for 
the  queen-dowager  may  be  delivered 
of  a  still-born  child.  Again,  it  is  still 
less  known  whether  the  heir  in  con- 
tingency Avill  prove  a  king  or  a  queen. 
And  according  to  all  the  analogies 
from  our  law  regulating  the  succes- 
sion to  real  property,  in  such  a  case 
the  heir-presumptive  has  absolute 
rights,  which,  as  regards  the  privi- 
leges of  royalty,  would  make  a  most 
intractable  collision  with  the  rights 
of  the  contingent  heir.  Certainly 
the  case  is  difficult ;  and  it  is  also 
without  precedent  in  England ;  con- 
sequently without  provision.  How- 
ever, it  is  happily  an  improbable, 
though  a  possible,  event.  The  con- 
tinued duration  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty's life,  if  the  general  prayer  of 
his  subjects  should!  be  granted,  will 
put  an  end  to  such  an  anticipation. 
In  the  worst  result,  it  will  be  dealt 
with  by  Parliament  according  to  the 
best  lights  which  the  analogies  of 
our  laws  furnish.  On  this  question 
only,  the  late  ministers  have  satisfied 
the  nation.  Was  it  in  their  power  to 
have  done  otherwise? 

As  to  the  Civil  List,  that  subject 
comes  before  us  under  far  greater 
incitements — provocations,  we  might 
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say  —  to  agitating  dissensions.     Sel- 
dom have  we  been  compelled  to  fwoh 
profound    moral    disapprobation   of 
the  whole   course  pursued  by  thflsvo 
Government.     And  though  it  is  un^"i 
questionable  that  an  opposition  To  '->*'* 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  adminte»f> 
tration,  growing  out  of  much 


and  more  important  grounds  of  iri 
dignation,  was   in  fact  what  ma 
this  particular  ground  available  t 
its  dissolution  ;  yet  even  upon  thttf  *<\ 
single  and  insulated  topic  we  might'f" 
take  our  stand,  —  and  if  our  sense  tfcua 
expediencealtogether  coincided  with 
our  sense  of  justice,  we  could  ''fenjtefft 
sure  ourselves  a  general  sympathy'*"' 
in  expressing  an  undivided  s&tnRMtfoi 
tion  on  the  late  ministerial  defeat^'*! 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
minent occasion  of  it.     The  moral 
sense  is  shocked,  the  just  pride  of  >ff 
the  public  mind  is  affronted,  and  the 
homeliest  discretion  is  outraged  by*!)* 
the  line  of  argument  taken  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  afterwards*  by  Mr 
Goulburn.     A  system  of  delusion, 
which  could  not  impose  upon  a  cbild!fl 
of  five  years'  growth,   plainly  and 
obstinately  advanced  with  the  avow"  fl 
ed  purpose  of  perplexing  this  most 
enlightened  nation,  who,  by  means 
of  the  reports,  must  be  presumed"! 
present  at  the  whole  of  the  debate  — 
and  an  attentive  party  to  the  whole 
principle  and  items  of  the  plot  upon 
itself.    As  the  reporters,  or  some  of 
them  at  least,  gave  a  very  confused" 
and  incoherent  account  of  what  Sir 
Robert   Peel   really  meant  in  first 
urging  this  logic  of  mystification,  we 
shall  in  one  sentence  explain  it  fully 
to  those  who  may  have  missed  the 
two  debates.    Sir  Robert  then  urged 
seriously,  by  way  of  justifying  the 
studied  confusion  of  the  Civil  List, 
and  the  assembling  under  one  head 
of  provision  many  different  services, 
having  little  or  no  connexion,  that, 
supposing  the    Civil  List  to  cover 
the  royal  household   and   personal 
expenses  with  a  strict  exclusion  of 
every  other   charge  —  it  would   nl- 
ways    be    possible   for   disaffected 
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*  This  line  of  argument  was  much  used  and  relied  upon  in  the  srcnnrl  dpliiil^  l> 
Mr  Goulburn,  and  was  in  consequence  treated  as  Ids  exclusively  in  tlm  attacks  ot 
morning  paper.  But  the  truth  was,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  first  Ironjibt  it  tW 
ward  in  the  original  debate  when  the  resolutions  were  first  proposed,  and  the  iul.j.-t 
first  opened  to  the  House.  *  "f  «9«llJW9d  :  Y/piif 
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person*  to  assign  the  exact  sum, 
L.400,000,  or  L.450,000,  which  the 
nation  paid  for  royalty,  and  to  use 
it  as  one  of  the  commonplaces  in 
the  rhetoric  of  sedition,  for  sharpen- 
ing and  converging  the  attention  up- 
on the  particular  disadvantages  of 
monarchy  in  a  contrast  with  repub- 
lican simplicity.  Whereas,  in  the 
present  confusion  of  accounts,  a 
stnndinjr  contradiction  was  open  to 
the  loyal  subject,  in  the  known  fact, 
that  the  general  vote  of  a  million, 
or  thereabouts,  provided  for  many 
branches  of  the  public  service,  that 
"must  continue  to  exist  even  in  a  re- 
public— such  as  the  allowances  of 
_1 1 nitres,  ambassadors,  &c.  Now,  con- 
sidering that  the  Civil  List  has  been 
thrown  into  a  distinct  classification 
of  its  items  since  the  time  of  Mr 
Burke's  reforms,  that  is,  for  sixty 
years  back,  as  things  stand  at  pre- 
sent, the  seditious  haranguer  already 
possesses  that  power  which  Sir  Ro- 
bert professed  to  intercept ;  he  can 
draw  the  line  as  sharply  as  he  pleases, 
even  at  present,  between  a  King  of 
England  and  a  President  of  the 
'United  States,  or  Columbia ;  this  he 
can  do  at  any  rate,  with  no  more 
liirht  than  Mr  Goulburn  allows  us  : 
and  unfortunately,  from  the  dark- 
ness which  Sir  Robert  patronizes, 
and  the  mystery  which  now  enve- 
lops the  Civil  List,  he  can  just 
double  the  mischievous  impression 
which  the  facts  of  the  case  allow  : 
when  no  unfriendly  critic  is  at  hand 
to  expose  his  mistatements,  the  pub- 
lic documents  certainly  warrant  him 
in  taking  credit  for  the  whole  mil- 
lion as  an  appropriation  to  the  king's 
household.  And  this  at  least  is  a 
delusion  that  he  never  could  have 
attempted,  had  that  separation  of  the 
public  services  existed,  which  Sir 
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Robert  was  opposing.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  very  worst  case,  lie 
could  make  his  retreat  into  that  ex- 
clusively regal  allowance,  which  Sir 
Robert  supposes  it  so  nece->;ny  to 
muffle  ana  mantle  by  a  voluminous 
drapery  of  irrelevant  provisidiii, 
pretty  much  as  some  ciphers  (in 
the  age  of  cryptical  letter-writing  » 
proceeded  on  the  principle  of  enve- 
loping the  true  and  significant  part 
of  the  letter  in  a  world  of  imperti- 
nence. The  truth  is,  and  it  cannot 
be  disguised,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  nation  have  not  wit- 
nessed, without  indignation,  the  at- 
tempt to  enlist  their  loyal  enthusi- 
asm to  the  throne  and  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  service  of  a  "job .-"  for 
though  the  word  be  ugly,  that  is  the 
true  description  of  a  Civil  List 
brought  forward  in  this  shape,  (no 
matter  with  what  advantages  of  an- 
cient precedent,)  and  scandalously 
supported  by  appeals  to  the  patri- 
otic feeling  of  men  as  in  a  question 
between  the  constitution  on  the  one 
hand,  and  sedition  on  the  other.* 
It  will  not,  and  it  cannot  come  to 
good — that  at  a  time  when  the  true 
friends  of  social  order,  and  of  our 
admirable  establishments,  more  than 
ever  before  need  the  whole  benefit 
of  character,  pure  hands,  and  free- 
dom from  suspicion,  grave  and  re- 
sponsible servants  of  the  king  should 
attempt  by  a  juggle  to  tie  up  the 
freedom  of  Parliament  through  an 
entire  reign,  and  to  disarm  a  wise 
minister,  if  such  should  arise,  for 
all  attempts  at  propitiating  the  de- 
mocracy by  the  reforms  in  this  part 
of  our  expenditure  where  reforms 
may  really  be  found  practicable. 

The  King's  name  was  most  iniqui- 
tously  introduced  ;  his  interest  is  not 
the  one  which  is  truly  at  stake.  The 


*  Sir  Robert  was  as  unfortunate  in  his  illustrations  as  in  his  argument.  He  pro- 
duced one  of  the  inflammatory  hand-bills,  now  circulated  in  London,  which  repre- 
s«'iitnl  the  Marquis  of  Bute  as  receiving  L. 50,000  a-year  of  the  public  money.  Xo\v 
this  is  a  blank  falsehood,  and  serves  but  ill  to  illustrate  the  mischiefs  of  publishing 
thr  truth.  Were  the  pension  list  made  as  public  as  the  items  of  the  civil  list  even 
now  are  under  every  attempt  to  perplex  them,  it  would  then  be  impossible  to  circu- 
t.ilsehoodsof  this  magnitude  with  any  hope  of  deluding  the  people  extensively. 
The  fact  i»,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  omne  ignottim  pro  magnifico.  AIM!  the  bishops, 
.-iii'l  many  of  the  temporal  peers,  are  at  this  time  grievous  sufferers  by  the  igno- 
rance which  prevails  on  the  money  value  of  their  appointments.  In  default  of  any 
true  knowledge,  incendiary  reformers  publish  the  most  hyperbolical  exaggerations  of 
their  profits.  Witness  the  case  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Winchester,  and  Lon- 
don. 
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object  is,  at  the  opening  of  every 
reign,  to  shuffle  in  under  the  King's 
wing,  and  in  those  moments  of  en- 
thusiasm which  greet  the  first  acces- 
sion of  every  prince,  all  and  each  of 
those  classes  among  the  receivers  of 
public  money,  whose  appointments 
are  open  to  doubt  and  question.  The 
ambassadors,  we  are  told,  are  the 
King's  representatives  at  foreign 
courts  :  their  outfits  are,  in  fact,  the 
King's  outfits,  and  so  forth.  There- 
fore they  form  part,  in  an  extended 
sense,  of  the  King's  household ;  and 
their  appointments  must  be  provi- 
ded for  in  the  civil  list.  But  so  also 
are  the  roads  the  King's  highways. 
And  the  ships  of  war  are  bis  Majes- 
ty's ships.  Yet  these  and  other  de- 
partments are,  and  will  be,  kept  se- 
parate from  the  civil  list.  \Vhy  ? 
Because,  with  respect  to  those  there 
is  no  disposition  to  shrink  from  pub- 
lic enquiry.  But  the  pension  list,  the 
appointments  of  foreign  ministers, 
and  other  sources  of  valuable  pa- 
tronage, which  are  most  sensitively 
alive  to  the  anxieties  and  perils  of 
scrutiny — these  are  regularly  locked 
up  from  all  action  upon  their  detail 
of  the  public  mind  by  a  hasty  vote 
which  pledges  the  nation  for  an  in- 
definite extent  of  time.  Periodically 
thrown  open  to  enquiry  by  a  consti- 
tutional necessity,  they  are  instantly 
restored  to  a  long  repose,  and  a  total 
immunityfrom  that  surveillance  which 
haunts  and  vexes  all  other  parts  of 
the  public  service. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  the 
practical  questions  which  arise  upon 
the  civil  list,  properly  or  improperly 
so  called,  are  limited.  Undoubtedly 
they  are  so.  Whatever  may  be  the 
wishes  in  some  classes  of  our  popu- 
lation, no  part  of  those  who  are  likely 
(we  trust)  to  obtain  much  weight  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  cherish  any 
desire  to  dismantle  the  Crown,  or 
any  branch  of  the  national  service 
which  represents  at  home  or  abroad 
our  civil  grandeur  as  a  nation,  of  any 
plumage  that  can  add  real  grace  or 
distinction  to  the  objects  or  public 
favour  and  privilege.  We  speak  the 
wishes  of  the  sober-minded  and  mo- 
derate among  the  faithful  supporters 
of  the  crown  and  its  dignity,  when  we 
say  that  the  following  reformations 
would  give  entire  satisfaction,  with- 
out prejudice  to  vested  interests,  or 


to  any  just  claim  upon  the  public  gra- 
titude : — 

First,  that  the  statement  of  the  ac- 
counts, in  this  department  more  even 
than  in  any  other,  may  not  be  spe- 
cially addressed  to  the  purpose  of 
deceit,  but  above  all,  to  the  purpose 
of  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
enquiry.  One  part  of  a  salary  is 
charged  upon  one  fund,  another  part 
upon  another  fund ;  one  part  is  quar- 
tered upon  the  English,  another  upon 
the  Irish  civil  list ;  and  these,  with 
some  half  dozen  more  of  senseless 
artifices,  unworthy  of  a  paternal  go- 
vernment in  its  dealings  with  an  af- 
fectionate people,  have  this  effect 
beyond  every  other,  that  they  pre- 
vent all  unity  of  view  or  comprehen- 
sire  survey  from  any  one  station  that 
can  be  taken.  What  the  Greeks  call 
TO  ivfvvoirlov,  or  facility  of  combination 
into  one  point  of  view— is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  in  overlooking 
intricate  accounts ;  and  this  it  is  one 
main  purpose  of  the  Civil  List,  as 
now  presented,  to  evade. 

Secondly,  that  all  charges  of  the 
same  class  should  be  brought  toge- 
ther under  the  same  head,  stated 
explicitly  for  what  they  are,  and  not 
dislocated.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  told  that  the  Pension  List  amounts 
to  L.74,000 ;  and  the  case  is  regarded 
by  some,  and  debated  by  all,  on 
that  footing.  Afterwards,  when  that 
part  of  the  general  question  is  dis- 
posed of,  in  some  obscure  nook  a 
discovery  is  made  of  L.40,000  for 
the  very  same  service  on  the  Irish 
establishment,  and  L.25,000  on  the 
Scottish ;  as  though  the  government 
which  administered  those  branches 
of  patronage  were  distinct  from  the 
English.  Members  are  ashamed  to 
avow  that  they  had  overlooked  items 
so  important;  and  thus  the  burden  is 
viewed,  so  far  as  it  attracts  any  no- 
tice at  all,  under  half  its  pressure. 
But  a  far  more  impressive  instance 
of  this  plan  for  breaking  the  strength 
of  the  impression,  by  separating  and 
distracting  the  parts  under  review, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  with 
regard  to  arrears  at  each  demise  of 
the  crown.  The  country  is  hard- 
ly aware,  that,  in  fact,  a  sum  of 
more  than  L.50,000  per  annum  be- 
yond the  parliamentary  allowance, 
through  the  whole  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, has  been,  in  a  manner,  settled 
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tl.n  frown  by  itself.  For  the 
rm  practice,  with  one  solitary 
i,  has  been  to  apply  to  Par- 
liament, at  the  beginning  of  each 
rriffn,  for  a  vote  of  money  in  liqui- 
dation of  arrears  contracted  during 
the  course  of  the  preccdini:  reitrn.' 
In  that  way,  n  sum  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  five  millions  will  be  found 
to  have  been  voted  during  any  pe- 
riod of  loo  years,  calculated  either 
from  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  Now,  when  it 
is  recollected,  that  the  particular 
part  of  the  Civil  List  upon  which 
these  arrears  arose,  was  that  which 
regarded  the  royal  household,  (t.  «. 
the  three  first  heads  in  the  present 
distribution,)  and  that  this  part  of 
the  total  allowance  did  not  much 
exceed  L.400,000,  it  will  be  found, 
on  review,  that  the  crown  assumed 
to  itself  an  extra  allowance  of  about 
1 4  per  cent  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  last  century. 

\Ve  do  not  contend  that  this  allow- 
ance was  too  much.  Without  speci- 
fic enquiry,  minute  knowledge  of  the 
royal  establishments,  and  a  continual 
revisal  of  the  whole  estimates,  un- 
der the  varying  value  of  money,  no 
considerate  man  would  attempt  to 
fix  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum 
for  such  a  case.  But  undoubtedly  it 
ought  not,  in  the  smallest  proportion, 
to  have  been  taken  in  that  irregular 
way ;  and,  above  all,  if  the  necessity 
existed,  Parliament  ought  to  have 
contemplated  it  from  the  first,  and 
not  to  have  continually  deceived  the 
nation  by  assigning  a  fixed  income, 
which  served  no  purpose  of  really 
fixing  the  expenditure. 

But  far  beyond  even  this  source  of 
delusion  to  the  nation,  and  all  other 
arrears  in  other  quarters  of  the  royal 
family,  have  been  the  palaces.  Here, 
as  in  so  many  hundreds  of  cases  be- 
sides, we  have  an  illustration  of  that 
inaccuracy  of  understanding  in  Mr 
Brougham,  which,  employed  for  ever 
in  seeking  topics  for  sarcasm  and 
censure,  uniformly  blunders  on  the 


subject  of  hlamo, 
its  application.  How  many  snecrx 
have  we  had  from  his  quiver  on  this 
question  of  palaces  !  And  e\enthe 
grave  has  proved  no  screen  from  hia 
unforgetting  wrath.  Vet,  the  Inte 
Kins;  was,  by  comparison,  but  little 
to  blame.  Ornamental  building  fell 
within  that  reasonable  encourage- 
ment to  the  line  arts,  which  belonged 
to  his  station;  to  see  that  it  did  not 
exceed  the  just  limits,  and  to  have 
given  it  a  more  discreet  direction, 
fell  properly  within  the  province  «f 
Parliament.  How  many  ungracious 
rebukes, to  say  nothing  of  some  harsh 
acts,  within  the  House  of  Commons, 
have  lent  a  bolder  tone  to  disaf- 
fection without,  which  a  few  pro- 
spective measures  of  practical  good 
sense  would  have  evaded  !  Contrast 
the  spectacle  of  Louis  XIV.  building 
sumptuous  palaces,  under  the  con- 
tinual correction  of  his  ministers' 
experience  ;  or  the  grandfather  of 
Louis  using  Sully  as  the  controller 
of  his  architects'  bills,  with  that  of 
George  IV.  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  private  artists,  each  having 
his  own  ends  to  serve,  and  no  inter- 
ference from  any  powerful  quarter 
being  supposed  warrantable,  unle-s 
after  some  lavish  expenditure.  The 
fault,  we  repeat,  was  not  in  the  King, 
but  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In- 
stead of  being  reduced  to  stop  the 
supplies  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
unfinished  work,  they  ought  uni- 
formly to  have  placed  all  money 
voted  for  such  purposes,  under  the 
managementof  select  commissioners 
— some  of  them  well  qualified  by 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
others  by  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  practical  business — with  instruc- 
tions to  deal  liberally  with  the  King, 
but  in  concert  with  him  to  compas> 
two  objects;  first,  to  conduct  his 
buildings  or  alterations  in  a  style  that 
might  do  honour  to  the  country,  and 
raise  them  into  national  works;  and, 
secondly,  to  save  him  from  the 
hands  of  rapacious  agents.  In  Eng- 


*    The  single  exception  to  this  established  usage  is  the  case  of  George  TV.,  wlr 
If  ft   no  arrears.     This  will  be  ascribed  by  the  candid  insulters  of  his  memory  to  Ihe 
shortness  of  bis  rrijpi,  in  connexion  with  the  unusual  magnitude  of  tho  C'ivil 
which  ran  beyond  L.  1.200,000.    15ut  the  reign  is  to  be  viewed  a^  a  short  one,  chiefly 
by rcoqjoarison  with  the  enormous  one  of  his  father.      And  then,  for  the  im<;nitii'l"  <>l' 
th'.1  rivil  List,  that  was  swollen  mainly  in  those  branches  which  did  no 
King's  household. 
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laud,  it  is  notorious  that  even  private 
gentlemen  are  seldom  able  to  con- 
tend with  success  against  the  esti- 
mates of  interested  architects  and 
capability-mongers.  The  policy  pur- 
sued by  such  people  is  that  of  the 
lowest  attorneys  in  seducing  farmers, 
or  others  of  that  rank,  into  suits  at 
law.  The  first  step,  under  all  the 
baits  of  novelty,  is  soon  gained :  the 
royal  speculator  is  committed:  to  go 
back  is  impossible  without  immense 
loss.  The  oily  artist  has  his  compli- 
ments to  the  royal  taste  in  one  pocket, 
and  his  specious  plans  of  economy 
in  the  other.  He  has  procured  marble 
direct  from  the  Italian  quarries,  with- 
out paying  the  London  merchant's 
commission.  He  will  sell  the  old 
materials  at  high  prices.  And  by 
thousands  of  other  tricks,  which  it 
costs  the  labour  of  a  committee  to 
expose  when  all  is  too  late,  he  dupes 
a  prince — as  he  would  probably  have 
duped  a  more  experienced  person. 
Inexperience  in  such  aft'airs  is  fit 
and  becoming  in  a  king  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and,  with  suitable  provisions  on 
the  part  of  Parliament,  it  would  not 
be  mischievous.  Without  such  pro- 
visions it  is  idle  and  unjust  to  com- 
plain of  profusion  in  the  king. 
Such,  however,  has  hitherto  been  the 
course :  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Ta- 
king all  items  of  building,  ww-build- 
iug,  furnishing,  ornamenting  grounds, 
&c.  a  sum  of  perhaps  considerably 
more  than  twenty  millions  has  been 
granted  by  Parliament  in  the  one 
hundred  years  between  1730  and 
1 8,30 :  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Windsor  Castle,  which  is  pretty  much 
what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  for  any  thing  which  ap- 
peals to  the  public  eye,  we  have  ab- 
solutely nothing,  in  a  national  sense, 
to  shew  for  it.  How  irritating  for  a 
great  nation  to  look  back  upon  such 
abuses  of  its  generosity,  and  to  know, 
that  sums,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  would  have  raised 
up  one  of  the  glories  of  the  earth, 


have  been  absolutely  trifled 
in  mere  caprices  of  pulling  down, 
tin-owing  square  things  into  round, 
round  into  square !  Within  the  last 
six  years,  no  less  than  three  palaces 
have  been  pulled  down,  the  king's 
villa  in  Windsor  Park,  Carlton  Pa- 
lace, and  Buckingham  House.  Two 
of  these  have  been  swept  away  final- 
ly, and  carted  off  as  rubbish,  after 
costing  the  nation  beyond  a  million 
of  money :  and  one  of  them  had  even 
more  signally  proclaimed  the  folly  of 
the  Royal  advisers  in  its  erection* 
than  in  its  demolition.  But  one  fact 
on  this  painful  subject  speaks  vo- 
lumes. After  half  a  million  of  money 
had  been  spent  on  the  new  and  yet 
unfinished  Buckingham  House,  (we 
call  it  by  its  old  name,)  after  the  in- 
ventive talents  of  the  architect  had 
been  cramped  and  overruled  by  the 
volunteer  plan  of  retaining  the  out- 
side shell,  and  after  the  king's  pecu- 
liar wishes  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
same  senseless  principle,  accident 
suggested  to  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  this  question, — Supposing 
that  the  old  plan  had  been  entire- 
ly abandoned,  and  a  free  range  for 
the  architect's  skill  had  been  obtain- 
ed by  totally  destroying  the  walla, 
what  addition  would  that  have  made 
to  the  cost  ?  The  answer  was,  "  ten 
thousand  pounds"  at  the  utmost. 
Now,  the  total  estimate  of  good  judges 
for  completing  the  palace  was  one 
million  at  the  least;  so  that  here 
again,  as  in  so  many  former  cases, 
an  ocean  of  profusion,  that  might  at 
least  have  terminated  in  giving  the 
nation  something  to  be  proud  of  as 
a  public  building,  is  defeated  and 
neutralized  by  an  act  of  the  most 
childish  and  inconsistent  parsimony 
in  the  outset.  If  to  this  anecdote 
were  added  others  equally  well  esta- 
blished in  the  secret  history  of  George 
III.'s  creations  atKew,  the  late  King's 
at  Brighton,  &c.  &c.,  it  might  truly 
be  said  that  the  very  stones  cry  out 


*  With  such  rash  haste  is  every  thing  of  that  nature  undertaken  in  England,  that 
in  planning  the  domain  and  precincts  of  Carlton  House,  no  provision  was  made  fur 
that  privacy  which  is  among  the  mere  decencies  of  a  royal  household.  The  lab: 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  when  walking  in  the  gardens  of  that  palace  with  tin; 
Prince  of  Orange,  then  standing  on  the  footing  of  a  lover,  was  suddenly  shocked  by 
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against  the  folly  of  our  public  expen- 
(lituro  In  this  department.  And  the 
i--ue  is  this:  after  an  expenditure, 
which  the  nations  of  the  continent 
would  hear  with  their  hair  on  end, 
except  for  their  internal  decorations, 
we  have  not  a  palace  worth  shewing 
to  a  foreigner;  and  the  first  scmmt 
of  the  East  India  Company  is  lodged 
at  Calcutta  in  a  palace,  to  which  the 
\ery  numerous  palaces  of  the  King 
of  England  would  not  form  menial 
offices  of  proportionate  splendour. 
And  the  blame  lies,  we  repeat  again 
and  again,  in  the  false  delicacy  and 
the  negligence  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.* The  nation  expects  that  this 
system  of  folly  should  at  last  be  re- 
formed ;  and  that  whether  nominally 
annexed  or  not  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Civil  List,  it  should  be  treated 
as  virtually  connected  with  that  de- 
partment of  our  civil  economy,  and 
remodelled  with  a  reference  to  that 
subject  in  its  total  bearings. 

Thirdly,  It  is  undoubtedly  the  wish 
of  the  nation,  with  respect  to  the 
king's  household  itself,  that  some 
reforms  should  be  made  in  a  spirit 
adapted  to  the  age.  With  every  pro- 
vision for  splendour,  it  is  certainly 
advisable,  in  placing  that  establish- 
ment upon  a  new  basis,  to  abolish 
all  superannuated  offices  and  func- 
tions growing  out  of  the  feudal  man- 
ners, in  which  the  present  arrange- 
ment originated.  Another  conside- 
ration of  the  same  tendency  should 
be  kept  in  view : — Every  body  ac- 
quainted with  parliamentary  history 
must  remember  Mr  Burke's  pleasan- 
try in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
public  embarrassments  created  by 
the  circumstance  "  that  the  king's 
turnspit  teas  a  member  of  parliament" 
Now,  it  must  occur  to  all  sensible 
men,  when  turning  their  thoughts  to 


the  best  mode  of  reconciling  splen- 
dour for  the  kincr  and  his  couit  with 
the  least  possible  burden  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  a  very  great  increase  ot  ex- 
penditure arises  from  the  old  tradi- 
tionary custom  of  confiding  certain 
offices  in  the  household,  whirh  in 
these  days  are  but  little  in  the  public 
eye,  to  members  of  the  haute  noblesse. 
A  duke,  or  a  marquis,  does  not,  in  a 
histrionic  sense,  look  the  part  he  per- 
forms better  than  thousands  of  others 
would  do:  there  is  no  porcelain  class 
of  patricians  to  match  against  the 
common  delf  ware  of  the  vulgar ;  ami 
no  man  carries  his  rank  emblazoned 
on  his  person.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  advantage  on  that  consideration 
for  employing  him.  But,  in  another 
view,  there  is  the  very  greatest  dis- 
advantage ;  for  he  is  a  far  more  cost- 
ly servant  to  the  state  than  a  person 
of  inferior  pretensions.  It  would 
be  easy  to  apply  a  remedy  to  this. 
In  our  peerage,  we  have  few,  if  any 
houses,  that  can  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely decayed ;  but  there  are  several 
which  are  depressed  below  the  level 
of  their  order.  Now,  by  introducing 
a  principle  of  allowing  a  preference, 
ccRteris  paribus,  to  as  many  of  these 
families  as  possible  in  court  appoint- 
ments, a  real  national  purpose  would 
be  served ;  a  resource  would  be  pro- 
vided to  the  sinking  houses  of  the 
aristocracy.  Offices  of  pomp  and 
shew  would  become  ministerial  to  a 
point  of  state  prudence ;  and  the 
pension  list  would  be  considerably 
lightened. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  those  reason- 
able reforms  which  the  nation  will 
look  for  in  this  department,  now  that 
the  public  attention  has  been  so 
powerfully  called  to  it  by  the  conspi- 
cuous and  ever-memorable  triumph 
which  the  question  raised  upon  its 


•  There  is  too  much  reason  to  think  that  this  negligence  arises  out  of  that  Con- 
temptuous indifference  to  the  fine  arts  which  has  unaccountabJ y  governed  the  political 
economy  of  this  country  long  after  it  has  given  way  to  the  general  illumination  of  tin- 
age  in  the  practice  of  our  aristocracy  as  individuals.  1  'nun  a  date  even  antecedent  to 
the  illustrious  example  on  this  subject  of  Charles  T.,  that  is  for  a  clear  period  of  200 
yivir^,  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  say,  that  the  British  aristocracy  has  exceeded  the 
whole  European  nobility  in  splendour  of  patronage  directed  to  the  arts  of  painting, 
iiin-ic,  sculpture,  and  perhaps  architecture.  Yet  the  same  persons,  in  their  functions 
ns  senators,  seem  to  think  it  as  necessary  to  shew  disregard  of  the  art",  a<  a  jtulire  to 
disown  the  influence  of  beauty  in  a  prisoner  at  his  bar.  Hence  it  happen*  that  tli'1 
sole  question  which  they  ever  raise  in  a  case  of  this  nature  is  about  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  voted  ;  but  with  the  application  of  the  money,  when  once  voted^  tfc*y«tt 
anxious  to  disclaim  all  interference  in  the  most  ostentatious  manner. 
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abuses  has  obtained  for  the  late  Op- 
position. Consideration  for  this  ca- 
sual and  momentary  effect  has  ob- 
liged us  to  enlarge  a  little  more  upon 
the  subject,  than  its  separate  import- 
ance in  the  scale  of  our  expenditure 
would  have  justified.  For  a  great 
majority  of  people  will  suppose  that 
the  question  upon  the  Civil  List  was 
the  cause,  and  not  merely  the  occa- 
sion, of  the  late  event;  though,  in 
truth,  were  it  not  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  led  by  other 
jealousies  into  a  state  of  great  irrita- 
bility, that  cause,  taken  singly,  would 
have  been  found  inadequate  to  so 
considerable  an  effect.  Combustible 
materials  had  been  rapidly  accumu- 
lated, or  that  spark  would  have  fall- 
en innocuously.  Either  by  acts  that 
could  not  be  forgotten,  or  menaces 
that  could  not  be  forgiven,  it  is  too 
evident  that  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Cabinet  had  alienated  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  forfeited  the  support 
of  all  parties  whose  support  was  of 
value. 

What  acts  ?  what  menaces  ?  These 
are  now  become  questions  of  mere 
speculation,  as  regards  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  but 
they  are  questions  of  fearful  import- 
ance for  the  prospects  of  this  nation 
under  any  successors  to  their  power, 
considering  that  the  circumstances  of 
Europe,  and  the  growing  demands  of 
the  people,  will  not  allow  of  their 
being  evaded.  The  acts  of  the  Wel- 
lington Cabinet—that  which  they  have 
done  to  alienate  this  nation,  we  shall 
recur  to  in  our  closing  remarks.  At 
present,  let  us  consider  their  words, 
since  the  opening  of  this  session,  as 
well  those  which  they  have  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  King,  as  those  which 
they  have  added,  by  way  of  direct 
comment  from  themselves.  These 
are  the  sole  indications  of  the  policy 
they  had  meant  to  pursue  as  a  Cabi- 
net, and  (so  far  as  they  were  dis- 
tinctly expressed)  will  continue  to 
be  pledges  for  their  conduct  as  a 
party.  Three  great,  three  overwhelm- 
ing questions  now  occupy  the  na- 
tional mind,  each  separately  capable 
of  involving  our  best  interests  in 
ruin:  they  are  these — Reform;  the 
insurrectionary  spirit  of  our  peasant- 
ry, English  as  well  as  Irish  ;  and,  fi- 
nally, the  condition  of  the  Continent. 
On  each  of  these,  the  late  Cabinet 
delivered  an  opinion;  but  it  was  a 


divided  opinion  on  the  first,  and  a 
most  equivocal  one  on  the  two  last 
WTe  will  first  speak  to  the  case  of 
the  Continent. 

Belgium,  and  the  extent  of  her 
privilege  in  framing  new  modes  of 
government  for  herself,  was  the  only 
shape  under  which  the  continental 
question  was  presented  by  the  King's 
Speech.  Apparently  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  not  contemplated 
any  nearer  or  greater  form  of  peril. 
But  if  that  were  the  worst  cloud  im- 
pending, it  has  already,  in  a  great 
measure,  passed  off.  In  the  London 
papers  of  November  18,  it  is  announ- 
ced, that  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment at  Brussels  had  accepted  the 
overture  of  mediation  from  the  five 
great  powers.  And  the  general  im- 
pression is,  (warranted  by  many 
scattered  declarations  published  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  most  severe 
amongst  these  powers,)  that  Belgium 
will  be  allowed  to  adopt  any  form  of 
government,  except  one  purely  re- 
publican. So  that,  in  that  quarter, 
the  revolutionary  frenzy  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  burnt  itself  pretty 
nearly  out  for  the  present ;  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  stormy 
dissensions  will  arise  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  also  between  Congress 
and  the  Provisional  Government.  It 
is  equally  inevitable,  that  past  expe- 
rience of  impunity  will  encourage 
future  insurrections  against  any  form 
of  government  that  shall  happen  to 
be  established.  However,  the  recent 
events,  the  armistice,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  diplomatic  for  an  armed 
interference,  has  removed  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  Europe  from 
this  quarter  to  a  little  further  dis- 
tance. It  seems  also  a  plausible  con- 
struction of  the  policy  pursued  in 
this  instance  by  Austria,  and  stifl 
more  by  Prussia  and  Russia,  that  no 
war  is  meditated  with  France,  but 
that  a  pacific  course  has  been  agreed 
on  for  all  Europe  ;  for  neither  Prus- 
sia nor  Russia,  connected  as  they  are 
by  close  ties  of  relationship  with  the 
House  of  Orange,  can  be  imagined 
to  have  shewn  so  little  vigour  in  up- 
holding the  interest  of  that  House 
upon  any  other  consideration  than 
that  of  a  fixed  indisposition  to  pro- 
voke hostilities  with  France.  One 
stop  against  the  Belgians,  on  the  part 
of  Prussia  or  Russia,  would  have  en- 
sured, a  corresponding  step  in  their 
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In-half,  on  tin-  part  of  the  French  Ca- 
binet :  and,  if  the  Cali'nn-t  could  \en- 
•Jathiij,  tlu-n  a  worse 
ivMilt  tor  Europe  would  happen,  of 
an  instant  collision  between  this  im- 
becile ( 'abint't  ami  the  people.  Hence 
it  seems  hut  reasonable  to  allow  it, 
as  a  just  inference  from  the  late  con- 
duct of  all  those  powers  who  are  es- 
sentially parties  to  every  anti-Galli- 
ran  confederacy — that  no  such  con- 
federacy is  meditated,  and  that  the 
strongest  disposition  exists  to  pre- 
vent  it.  So  much  we  grant.  And 
were  it  probable  that  the  absolute 
decision  of  this  great  question  lay 
with  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
England,  we  should  cheerfully  admit 
that  no  great  danger  threatened  the 
harmony  of  Europe. 

.But  Cabinets  are  not  the  officina 
belli  in  the  new  system  of  things.  It 
is  France  who  will  determine  this 
question  for  the  future  in  the  clubs 
of  Paris.  It  is  the  people,  not  the 
government,  of  France,  who  are  to 
be  considered  henceforwards  the 
arbiter  of  European  destinies.  Out 
of  France  no  resolution,  wearing  a 
pacific  character,  can  be  final :  it  is 
merely  provisional  until  affirmed  by 
tlu-  countersign  of  the  French  Jaco- 
bins, and  merely  hypothetic  so  long 
as  it  is  liable  to  be  negatived  by 
their  veto.  And  not  merely  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  but  through  th-:m  the 
p-'-iple  of  every  other  country  in 
Kuropp!,  have  a  controlling  interest 
above  the  decisions  of  their  govern- 
ments. No  band  of  insurgents  upon 
a  sufficient  scnle  can  ever  conduct 
the  cause  of  agitation  or  rebellion 
with  a  continued  appeal  to  French 
protection  and  countenance,  as  in 
the  case  of  Belgium ;  but  the  several 
cabinets  of  Europe  will  be  obliged 
to  moderate  and  subdue  the  temper 
of  their  interference,  as  they  have 
done  with  regard  to  that  country, 
under  a  prospective  regard  to  some 
warlike  reaction  in  France.  In  re- 
ality France,  Jacobin  France,  is  vir- 
tually present  and  assisting  at  all 
Democratic  assemblies  throughout 
Europe  :  a  sympathy  and  powerful 
understanding  pa-sps  to  and  fro  be- 
i  F'nris  and  all  the  outlying 
(>f  revolution  :  every  hope 
•anti-monarchical  p:irtyine\ery 
in  Christendom  gravitates  to 
'iscoimteiiance  where 
i-  to  the  popular  voice 


is   interpreted  by  a  -land; 
an   insult   to   France;  and  thru  con- 
struction is  openly  adopted   into  the 
cabinet  policy  of  Europe. 

This  view  of  things  i-  true  for 
every  condition  of  France  under  her 
new  system  of  republicanism  a  little 
disguised.  The  aspects  Of  tl, 
binet  may  fluctuate,  but  the 
foundations  of  power  are  immovably 
fixed  upon  a  basis  of  democratic 
forces,  which  can  never  shift,  except 
under  the  remote  contingency,  less 
inevitable  than  in  former  days,  of  a 
military  despotism.  That  power  of 
insolent  dictation,  which  all  Europe 
banded  together  to  chain  down  into 
compulsory  silence  in  IM:;  14 -I.',, 
has  broke  loose  again  in  a  fur  more 
formidable  shape,  because  no  an^ry 
collision  now  exists  between  the  :,ii- 
litary  instincts  of  the  nation  and 
their  civic  aspirations.  Any  moment- 
ary variations  of  the  French  Cabinet, 
therefore,  can  indicate  no  permanent 
resistance,  or  possibility  of  resistance, 
to  the  popular  will. 

Meantime,  in  what  direction  are 
the  recent  variations  of  that  Cabinet 
which  have  just  been  completed  ' 
All  tending,  in  the  most  headlong 
manner,  to  confirm  and  promote  tin- 
wildest  frenzy  of  the  mob ;  all  in  a 
combination  to  complete  the  deve- 
lopement  of  republican  agencies,  to 
knit  the  sinews  of  immature  demo- 
cracy, and  to  organize  its  future 
expansion.  Lafitte,  the  banker  of 
Napoleon,  wields  the  destin: 
France.  A  person  of  the  same  stamp 
and  the  same  profession  presided  in 
the  French  councils  during  the  first 
early  budding  of  the  revolutionary 
mania.  The  banker  Neckar  was  pripae 
minister  then,  as  Lafitte  is  now  :  and 
to  Neckar  has  been  imputed  much  of 
the  mischiefs  which  followed.  The 
fact  is,  that  bankers  in  France,  and 
generally  on  the  continent,  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  have  many  facilities  for  n. 
themselves  centres  to  the  ;.-, 
factions  of  great  cities.  But  Neckar, 
though  weak,  and  a  captive  to  infirm 
sensibilities,  was  amiable;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  notions,  Le  was  pa- 
triotic and  well  meaning.  He  kid 
been  lifted  into  power  by  the  voice 
of  the  country  most  powerful 

.1     and    in    opposition,   to    the 
\ie\vs  of  the  court.  Naturally, 
fore,  his  first  gratitude  \\  ua  dii  ectoil  to 
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his  patron — the  people;  and  beheld  a 
civic  tone  in  his  speeches,  his  wri- 
tings, and  his  measures.  But  his  de- 
sire was  to  be  dutiful  to  his  sove- 
reign ;  and  he  did  not  stand  upon  the 
support  of  a  narrow  party,  or  of 
personal  intrigues.  Laritte,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  made  himself  ob- 
noxious to  suspicions  which,  at  one 
time,  might  have  brought  him  to  the 
scaffold,  had  they  been  pursued  with 
a  vindictive  scrutiny :  and  this  au- 
gurs ill  for  the  moderation  of  his  go- 
vernment, even  if  his  party  princi- 
ples were  not  pledges  for  his  deter- 
mination to  open  a  clear  path  to  the 
very  loudest  expression  of  the  very 
wildest  democratic  doctrines.  It  is 
true  that,  with  us,  a  political  party, 
after  wearing  one  set  of  opinions  as 
:i  sort  of  feather  in  their  caps,  or  by 
way  of  a  popular  badge  or  cogni- 
zance, not  unfrequently  abandon  or 
temper  them  in  practice  on  coming 
into  power.  But  this  arises  because 
the  nominal  or  traditional  distinc- 
tions of  party  have  merely  served  as 
a  centre  about  which  has  gathered  a 
large  body  of  personal  attachments, 
and  attachments  to  measures  or 
modes  of  policy  standing  in  no  par- 
ticular relation  to  the  original  prin- 
ciples which  divided  them  from  other 
state  parties.  Hence  the  secondary 
distinctions  of  a  party  come  gradu- 
ally to  usurp  the  place  of  the  older 
and  more  characteristic.  For  ex- 
ample, neither  Whig  nor  Tory  prin- 
ciples, in  their  radical  distinctions, 
bore  any  relation  to  a  war  in  Spain  ; 
and  yet,  by  the  course  of  events, 
power  under  certain  circumstances 
in  the  one  party,  and  opposition  in 
the  other,  it  so  happened  that  Whigs 
and  Tories  were  more  rancorously 
divided  upon  that  question,  and,  in- 
deed, generally  upon  the  questionrof 
Avar  with  Bonaparte,  than  upon  any 
point  of  state  policy  that  might  bear 
a  much  closer  relation  to  the  differ- 
ences in  their  characteristic  creeds. 
Particular  position  at  the  moment, 
and  not  original  principles,  deter- 
mine the  conduct  of  political  parties 
amongst  ourselves  when  invested 
Avith  power.  But  in  France,  where 
parties  have  had  no  time  to  cement  in 
this  personal  sense  by  long  hereditary 
adhesions  of  great  families  (even 
supposing  that  the  condition  of  the 
aristocracy  were  otherwise  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  such  attach- 


meuts),  there  is  no  language  l>y  which 
party  differences  can  express  them- 
selves, or  party  fidelity  be  made 
conspicuous,  but  by  pressing  the  dis- 
tinguishing principles  of  that  party  to 
harsh  extremities,  and  to  a  continual 
assertion.  The  single  exception  to 
this  rule  may  be  looked  for  where 
the  peculiar  profession  of  the  party 
lies  in  the  very  abjuration  of  all  ex- 
tremities, and  in  avowed  modera- 
tion, as  was  the  case  of  that  party 
which  composed  the  first  Cabinet  of 
Louis  Philippe.  But  the  party  of  La- 
fitte  is  clamorous,  rash,  stormy,  arid 
uncompromising;  nor  could  it  long 
acknowledge  a  member  who  did  not 
seek  a  triumphant  career  for  its  doc- 
trines. It  is  remarkable  also,  that 
there  is  a  growingdisposition  to  recal  I 
to  power  all  tlte  most  energetic  (in 
their  case,  but  another  name  for  •in- 
principled)  agents  of  Napoleon.  To 
say  nothing  of  many  others  from  the 
military  body,  Sebastiani — the  odious, 
hired  asperser  of  tin's  country  during 
the  peace  of  Amiens— is  placed  in  a 
situation  of  eminent  authority ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  will 
soon  be  called  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  army  and  Avar  depart- 
ment, in  Avhich  capacity  he  Avill  do 
his  utmost  to  foster  and  befriend  the 
martial  propensities  of  the  country  ; 
and,  indeed,  his  name  in  any  ministry 
is  a  kind  of  pledge  that  the  Avar  spirit 
is  predominant.  Men  such  as  La- 
fitte  and  Sebastiani  are  not  only  dan- 
gerous in  themselves,  but  are  also 
standing  sureties  and  sponsors,  as  it 
were,  to  the  world,  that  their  system 
is  triumphant  and  victorious  over 
opposition — the  system  of  anarchy  in 
domestic  affairs,  and  domineering  in- 
solence in  foreign.  For  men  of  that 
faction  do  not  accept  office  but  in 
combinations.  A  divided  triumph  is 
none  at  all  for  them. 

Another  member  of  the  present 
administration,  MOB  tali  vet,  less  hack- 
neyed in  intrigues,  and  more  open  to 
generous  impressions  than  the  rest, 
is  rather  more  dangerous  perhaps  by 
his  theories  and  his  eager  nation- 
ality. To  say  the  truth,  in  the  French 
Cabinet,  there  is  a  provision  made,  as 
in  an  organic  body,  for  every  vaiiety 
of  functions  that  can  belong  to  a  sys- 
tem of  intense  unity.  The  grave  and 
the  gay,  the  generous  and  the  selfish, 
all  rind  their  appropriate  organ  in  a 
Cabinet, varying  throuch  every  mody 
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uf  temperament  and  character,  but 
pledged  collectively  to  one  h\>tem 
of  doctrines.  They  will  fall  in  power- 
fully with  tin*  predominant  infirmi- 
ties of  tin-  people.  The  approaching 
trial  of  Polignac  and  his  brethren, 
and  the  preliminary  discussion  of  the 
House  of  Peers  upon  their  own  com- 
petence as  a  tribunal  for  such  an 
impeachment,  will  call  out  the  worst 
passions  of  the  multitude :  the  ac- 
quittal or  execution,  final  reprieve 
or  respite  of  the  prisoners,  will  alike 
terminate  in  dreadful  uproars  and 
bloody  excesses.*  The  appetite  for 
blood  once  awakened,  and  a  pretext 
furnished  for  suspecting  the  "civism" 
(to  revive  that  Jacobin  word)  of 
ein  inentcitizens,  there  will  be  a  strong 
effort  made  to  open  anew  the  sham- 
bles of  the  terrorists.  The  present 
ministers  are  not  the  men  to  carry 
any  weight  of  authority  into  the 
scale  of  moderation  and  political  for- 
bearance. They  would  find  in  the 
bloodthirsty  tumults,  and  in  the  too 
evident  risk  that  the  nation  was  again 
on  the  brink  of  disgracing  itself  by 
massacres  and  party  sacrifices,  a 
motive  for  drawing  off  the  national 
interest  in  any  direction  whatever, 
and  thus  a  kind  of  virtuous  "  bounty" 
— a  patriotic  "  drawback"  would  arise 
upon  war. 

War,  therefore,  not  less  by  posi- 
tion than  by  party  pledges  and  prin- 
ciple, the  French  Cabinet  will  be 
driven  to  seek  in  no  distant  period. 
And  it  is  not  all  the  pacific  advances 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  nor  even  the 
dishonourable  cession  of  capital 
rights,  nor  the  unprecedented  sub- 
stitution for  the  old  frank  dealing  by 
manifestos  of  the  whispering  dalliance 
by  protocol  and  conference,  that 
will  avail  to  buy  off  the  hostility  of 
democratic  France,  or  to  propitiate 
the  revolutionary  leviathan.  "Le- 
viathan is  not  so  tamed."  War  is 
now  rapidly  striding  onward  by 
gigantic  steps  on  the  continent ; 


and  throe  or  four  months  probably 
will  dissipate  the  delusion,  that  with 
the  temper,  the  revolutionary  fer- 
ment, and  the  vindictive  recollec- 
tions of  France,  that  cup  can  be  put 
aside. 

In  the  approach  to  such  a  crisis, 
what  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of 
Cabinets  ?  what  has  been  recently 
the  attitude  of  our  own  ?  First,  let  us 
look  to  the  demeanour  of  foreign 
states — Austria,  for  example,  and 
Prussia.  Both  poTvers  are  evidently 
aware  of  the  great  probabilities  in 
favour  of  war  by  the  active  prepara- 
tions they  have  been  making  to  face 
it.  Prussia  during  the  last  three 
months  has  made  unexampled  exer- 
tions for  placing  her  military  force  of 
every  arm  in  condition  to  take  the 
field :  and  Austria  has  called  out  in 
Hungary  alone  an  extraordinary  levy 
of  fifty  thousand  men.  Con  currently 
with  them  France  has  created  an  im- 
mense addition  to  her  military  esta- 
blishments, and  has  remounted  the 
whole  equipage  of  her  army,  under  as 
close  a  system  of  disguise  and  dissi- 
mulation as  is  compatible  with  her 
open  and  loquacious  press.  Mean- 
time, for  the  present,  all  these  powers 
have  practised  the  utmost  suavity  of 
deportment  to  each  other,  and  have 
carried  their  forbearance  (as  we  have 
already  hinted)  to  an  excess  which 
is  very  likely  to  provoke  insults  from 
France.  Waiving  the  excess, nobody 
can  question  that  the  principle  is 
good,  and  the  more  so  as  the  real 
approach  of  war  is  the  nearer.  True 
and  solid  grounds  of  alarm  justify 
every  Jionourable  precaution  in  deny- 
ing to  them  all  fuel  of  irritation, 
such  as  giving  even  an  open  and 
public  expression  to  those  apprehen- 
sions upon  which  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  act.  But  in  these  circum- 
stances, what  has  been  the  conduct 
of  our  government?  They  have 
exactly  reversed  the  old  politic 
maxim,  and  have  behaved  suaviterin 


.  *  Perhaps  the  sole  gleam  of  hope  for  the  unhappy  prisoners  lies  in  a  strong  and 
combined  effort  of  interposition  on  the  part  of  England.  A  general  appeal  to  the 
mercy  and  generosity  of  the  French  people  from  this  country,  would  be  well  adnpted 
to  the  l-'rench  character  and  passion  for  theatrical  effects.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
oi»e  powerful  objection  :  to  be  acceptable,  it  must  be  highly  complimentary  to  the 
-Involution  of  July.  Now  that  one  feature  of  the  address  would  present  a  bar  to  th« 
weightiest  clasa  of  English  signatures.  Vet,  still  the  measure  is  singularly  adapted 
to  the  good  and  the  had  of  the  Trench  character,  and  it  w  the  only  scheme  which 
has  any  hope  iu  it. 
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re  (as  to  the  actual  preparations  for 
war),  but  fortiter  in  inodo  (as  to  the 
verbal  denunciations  of  the  danger). 
An  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
Belgium  was  proclaimed  from  the 
throne.  Public  opinion  was  so  power- 
fully expressed  against  it,  and  so 
immediately,  that  in  their  later  ex- 
planations, both  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Sir  Robert  Peel  have 
found  it  convenient  to  shift  their 
ground.  They  have  attempted  to 
persuade  Parliament  that  nothing 
more  was  designed  than  an  amicable 
interposition.  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  real  intention  of  government  went 
farther.  And  the  proof  lies  in  these 
two  evidences — first,  in  the  presump- 
tion, not  to  be  evaded,  that  an  inter- 
ference for  the  purposes  avowed 
could  not  but  commit  the  parties 
interfering  to  a  state  of  war  in  one 
alternative  of  the  result;  in  reality, 
that  decision  rested  with  the  Provi- 
sional Government  at  Brussels  : — 
secondly,  in  the  fact,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  closely  pressed,  did  most 
unequivocally  avow  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  question  of  war, 
in  the  last  resource,  would  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  that  might 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tion :  his  words  were,  "  that  a  pacific 
policy  would  be  maintained  unless 
the  honour  of  the  country  should 
seem  imperatively  to  require  its 
abandonment."  Such  words,  from 
such  a  mouth,  are  intelligible  to  every 
body.  No  minister  would  make  that 
avowal  without  war  in  his  heart  and 
expectation.  And  two  great  com- 
ments arise  upon  it : — First,  that  the 
late  Cabinet  had  not  the  common  dis- 
cretion, which  has  governed  every 
Cabinet  on  the  continent,  of  reserving 
and  dissembling  their  expectations 
until  war  should  be  found  inevit- 
able. Had  they  waited  but  a  fort- 
night or  so,  they  would  have  found, 
in  the  frank  acceptance  of  the  me- 
diating overtures  by  the  Provisional 


Government  of  Belgium,  one  prin- 
cipal presumption  of  war  from  that 
quarter  of  Europe  invalidated  :  jea- 
lous equivocations,  or  even  blank 
refusals,  had  been  counted  upon  as 
a  probable  expectation,  in  the  case 
of  so  mobbish  a  government,  con- 
sciously supported  by  so  powerful 
a  neighbour.  Secondly,  it  cannot 
but  strike  every  person  of  reflecting 
and  observing  habits,  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  Cabinet  must  have 
known  less,  than  the  least  that  is  con- 
sistent with  a  tolerable  success  in 
government,  of  the  public  temper 
in  this  nation  at  this  time,  when  they 
could  allow  themselves  in  such  care- 
less levity  of  allusion  to  a  contin- 
gency so  abominated  by  men  of  every 
party,  as  that  of  war  and  its  burdens 
for  us.  Here  we  have  one  evidence* 
(and  there  are  many  others,)  that, 
in  whatever  degree  recommended 
by  some  of  their  constitutional  prin- 
ciples to  the  conduct  of  our  affairs, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  indis- 
cretions on  their  own  part  with  re- 
gard to  some  capital  interests,  and 
the  total  ignorance*  which  they  have 
so  repeatedly  manifested  on  the  state 
of  public  feeling  and  public  opinion, 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  many, 
who  even  wish  them  well  by  compa- 
rison with  some  of  their  competi- 
tors, to  grant  them  a  cheerful  or  cor- 
dial support.  War  contemplated  as 
though  it  had  been  a  secondary 
trifle,  and  (worse  than  that)  war 
needlessly  announced  as  in  the  rear, 
before  even  their  own  case  of  neces- 
sity had  begun  to  unfold  itself !  And 
this  alarm  scattered  over  Europe, 
with  as  much  disregard  to  the  natu- 
ral effect,  as  though  no  more  weight 
were  attached  to  the  words  of  a  go- 
vernment than  of  a  mob  orator  !  And, 
finally,  the  burden  of  a  war  expen- 
diture seriously  entertained  as  A 
plausible  speculation,  at  that  very 
crisis  when  the  exhaustion  of  the 
country  is  expressing  itself  by  out- 


*  One  manifestation  of  this  ignorance,  and  no  slight  cause  of  it,  comes  before  us 
continually  in  the  avowals  both  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that 
they  keep  up  no  acquaintance  with  the  public  journals.  In  cases  where  remarkable 
scenes  of  distress  or  outrage,  deaths  of  eminent  persons,  scandalous  promotions,  &c. 
h<i<l  occupied  the  columns  of  every  newspaper  in  London,  it  has  been  the  ordinary 
practice  of  these  ministers,  when  questioned  about  them  in  Parliament,  to  say,  that 
Ifegy  had  never  heard  of  the  matter  before.  Now,  in  so  popular  a  government  as  oursj 
no  weight  of  official  business  can  excuse  a  minister  from  the  duty  of  daily  -watching 
the  course  of  public  events  and  of  public  opinion,  as  recorded  in  the  newspapers. 


we   have   never 
before,  except 

'ito-la  the  kind,  but  inner  as  to 
;  and  when  the  strength 
ami  fury  of  the  contusion  i>  now 
dimisin-_-  them  over  the  whole  south- 
east quarter  of  the  kingdom  !  This 

.  us  I  i another  of  the  three  great 
questions  before  the  ^public  mind — 
tUe  insurrectionary  spirit  in  our  rural 
population. 

\Ve  shall  not  go  into  the  subjectat 
length.  It  is  so  immeasurably  im- 

riant,  that  we  shall  probably  con- 

1  r  it  in  a  separate  paper  on  some 
y  occasion ;  for  the  spirit  of  tur- 
snceaud  outrage  rejrts  hitherto  not 
upon  political  disaffection,  (though 
that  will  soou  co-operate  with  the 
other  causes,)  but  upon  distress ;  and 
igain  rests  upon  causes  that  are 
nut  momentary,  but  will  continue  to 
operate  until  some  act  of  the  legis- 
lature restrains  the  unhappy  surplus 
uf  Irish  population  from  coming  into 
ruinous  competition  with  the  local 
pieasantry  at  the  only  season  of  the 
year  which,  but  for  this  competition, 
would  yiuljj  high  wages  to  rural  in- 
dustry. For  the  present,  however, 
we  shall  notice  only  those  few  points 
of  the  case  which  are  in  any  degree 
connected  with  the  subject  of  our 
present  review.  What  strikes  us  as 
remarkable  in  the  Duke  of  W<  iling- 
ton's  Cabinet  on  this  occasion  is,  that 
within  a  very  few  days  they  have  ap- 
proached the  two  extremes  of  timid- 
ity and  of  presumptuous  confidence. 
We  do  not  ourselves  blame  them  in 
the  business  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day. 
We  believe  it  to  be  almost  certain 
that  riots  were  meditated,  perhaps  a 
massacre.  Some  mysterious  elYorts 
are  undeniably  at  work  in  London 
for  incendiary  purposes  :  the  nume- 
-;  inflammatory  placards,  distri- 
ad  for  some  time  back,  have  put 

it  beyond  a  doubt,  And  the  re- 
iMiated  attacks  made  of  late  upon  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  by  mobs,  parti- 
cularly on  the  opening  of  the  Ses- 
sion, shew  that  lie  was  a  personal 
object  of  the  popular  hatred.  Still, 
if  tkore  had  been  any  extraordinary 
means  of  repressing  tumults,  (and 
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EWlirof  our      regret  that  the  Hsft 
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The  postponement  has  brought  much 
obloquy,  and  (what  is  WOI'M-  )  much 
ridicule  upon  tin;  government;  the. 
people  love  ahold  courx-  ;  and  there- 
were  many  resources  at  hand.  In 
particular,  the  Horse  (Juanls  mi_'ht 
have  been  employed  tinder  colour  of 
adding  splendour  to  the  shew.  Tin' 
Blues  acquired  the  favour  of  the 
people  some  years  back,  tinder  the 
same  circumstances  which  made  the 
other  regiment  of  Horse  Guards  vio- 
lently unpopular.  Their  presence 
would  have  intercepted  mischief,  and 
would  not  have  been  resented.  Then, 
as  to  the  apprehended  extinction  of 
the  lights,  it  was  singular  that  nobody 
should  have  recollected  that  the  ge- 
neral illumination  of  the  houses  in 
the  line  of  procession  would  lave 
made  that  a  .matter  next  to  impo^si- 
ble.  The  extinction  of  the  coloured 
lamps,  wax-lights,  &c.  employed  in 
illuminations  on  the  London  plan, 
would  only  have  been  possible  by 
obtaining  possession  of  each  separate 
house,  after  which  there  would  still 
have  remained  the  torches  usually 
employed  in  all  congregations  of  car- 
riages by  night.  However,  the  post- 
ponement may  be  justified ;  but  cer- 
tainly, as  n  measure  of  caution  ver- 
ging on  excess.  Now.with  such  views 
of  the  popular  spirit  as  the  Welling- 
ton Cabinet  acknowledged  in  this 
case,  and  considering  the  sudden  and 
really  alarming  steps  taken  for  put- 
ting the  Hank  into  a  state  of  defence, 
and  the  Tower  intoa  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  supporting  a  siege  of  the 
most  desperate  character,  the  par- 
liamentary language  of  the  same  ca- 
binet on  the  Kent  disturbances  does 
certainly  seem  unaccountable.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  treated  the  whole 
affair  as  of  the  most  trivial  import- 
ance,* and  pronounced  the  whole 
kingdom  to  be  in  a  state  of  "profound 
repose."  Sir  Robert  Peel's  language 
was  not  less  surprising.  He  thought 
fit  to  vindicate  the  peasantry  (as  did 
Lord  Darnley  in  the  other  hou<*») 
from  any  participation  in  the  nL'htly 
burnings.  The  Duke  of  Richmond", 
by  the  way,  in  the  Lords,  took 
equal  pains  to  vindicate  the  farmers 


we  think  there  were,)  it  is  matter  of     from  having  yielded  to  intimidation  ; 
a     _ 


. 

•  We  lire  glad,  ho\ve\-er,  to  find  that  he  was  sensible  of  its  true  causr,  or  aggrava- 
tiou  Jboivi-ver,  from  the  influx  <>t  ;i  suprriiumprary  Irish  population. 


so  that  apparently  nobody  is  to  blame 
for  any  part  of  tlie  disturbances. 
Now,  of  Sir  Robert  we  would  ask  this 
question — To  what  purpose  are  the 
peasantry  acquitted  of  burning  hay- 
stacks and  cornstacks,  and  the  guilt 
charged  upon  strangers  with  politi- 
cal purposes,  when  it  is  notorious, 
that  at  all  events,  the  peasantry  are 
the  breakers  in  open  daylight  of 
every  kind  of  farming  machinery? 
This  kind  of  outrage,  by  the  way, 
DOW  extends  from  the  extreme  South 
of  England  into  Buckinghamshire, 
affecting  perhaps  one-sixth  of  the 
English  counties.  With  regard  to 
the  incendiaries,  they  are  still  un- 
masked ;  but  Lord  Darnley's  defence 
of  the  peasantry  on  the  charge  of  in- 
difference or  refusal  to  assist  int 
working  the  fire:engines  on  a  parti- 
cular occasion  has  been  met  by  the 
most  pointed  contradiction  from  a 
writer  who  appeals  by  name  to  too 
many  eye-witnesses  to  permit  doubts 
to  remain  that  the  charge  is  true. 
To  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  vindica- 
tion of  the  farmers,  we  could  reply 
by  scores  of  well-attested  cases  of 
intimidation.  W7hat  else  indeed  than 
intimidation  could  have  extorted  an 
assentfrom  various  clergymen,  when 
summoned  by  the  infatuated  pea- 
santry to  resign  forever  large  propor- 
tions of  their  tithes  ?  Scenes  more 
childish  or  disgusting  we  have  seldom 
heard  of.*  The  truth  is,  that  the  la- 
bourers seem  to  be  in  a  demoralized 
state ;  and  the  farmers,  by  all  we  can 
learn,  are  worse  than  they.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  at  all  the  public  meet- 
ings this  body  of  men  seemed  in  the 
closest  sympathy  with  the  labourer, 
and  eager  to  suggest  his  landlord  and 
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the  clergyman  as  tho  proper  object8 
of  spoliation.  What  makes  this  pe- 
culiarly disgusting,  is,  that  the  two 
latter  are  often  the  chief  subscriber^ 
to  the  relief  of  the  peasantry,  and 
that  it  is  the  farmer,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  has  chiefly  impoverished 
them,  by  encouraging,  for  his  own 
exclusive  profit,  the  competition  of' 
Irish  labour.  But  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  several  proportions  of 
blame  amongst  the  different  ranks  of 
the  rural  population,  the  disturbances 
are  seriously  alarming,  and  cannot 
be  treated  wisely  with  the  negligence 
expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Sir  Robert  Peel  has  certainly 
not  been  negligent ;  but  he  has  evi- 
dently misconceived  the  case.  To 
reat  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  police, 
as  though  the  sole  object  were  to  as- 
certain the  particular  author  of  a 
particular  fire,  will  answer  no  suffi- 
cient end.  The  outrages  upon  pro- 
perty are  merely  adopted  as  a  lan- 
guage for  expressing  the  discontent 
and  distress.  To  stifle  this  expres- 
sion will  do  nothing  to  remedy  the 
evil.  And  the  carelessness  with, 
which  the  ministers  treated  that  part 
of  the  case  has  left  a  very  unfavour- 
able impression  of  their  wisdom  and 
their  regard  for  the  people. 

The  third  great  question  at  this 
time  before  the  public  is  that  of  re- 
form in  Parliament.  On  this,  and  its 
great  dangers  to  the  constitution,  we 
have  already  spoken ;  and  there  is  no 
occasion  that  we  should  say  more  at 
present.  We  notice  it  now  only  in 
connexion  with  the  really  puerile, 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  wantonly  raising  up  countless 
enemies  by  a  manifesto  of  abstract 


'  Take  by  way  of  specimen  the  following  scene  of  outrageous  folly.  A  score  of 
others  might  be  cited.  Now  what  but  intimidation  could  draw  a  ready  agreement 
to  a  proposal  so  knavish  and  so  frantic? — At  Guestling,  near  Hastings,  the  paupers 
g;ive  notire  to  the  heads  of  the  parish,  that  their  company  was  requested  to  meet  them 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  Monday;  with  this  addition,  that  if  they  did  not 
co mi-  they  would  be  fetched.  Hut  few  were  absent  from  the  meeting,  at  which  about 
one  him  tired  and  twenty  labourers  were  assembled.  They  informed  their  late  musters, 
that  they  did  not  any  longer  intend  to  go  on  in  misery;  they  had  resolved  on  recei- 
ving higher  wages.  '  "What  wages  did  they  seek?'  The  reply  was,  2s.  3d.  n-day  till 
summer,  and  then  2s.  Gd  ;  we  only  want  to  be  paid  for  our  labour  ;  and  that  you 
may  meet  this  fair  demand,  you  must  ^h;ire  the  tithes.  Mr  Piirson,  (he  was  there,) 
we  >ay  to  you,  that  as  your  demand  en  the  parish  hns  been  r;\i--ed  t<>  above  L.800  p- 
'  year  for  a  very  little  done  by  you,  we  demand  that  you  di»  itvmediittrly  aivc  up  I  ••  I  I' 
-a-y«ar  to  oui'-cmployers.'  The  parson  very  readily  agreed,  and  the  men  gave  cheers — » 
Bri'ilt'-on  Guardian. 

aim  eli  1o  MKU-JZ  tw  Stf  Jr.rfj  inrt  ot  , 


hoRtllfty  to  reform,  without  question 
<>t  the  "peculiar  «hape  \vliichitmay 
assume.  Tlii-  was  wholly  needless 
to  his  own  purpose:  all  which  that 
required  was — that  each  scheme  of 
reform  should  be  resisted  on  its  own 
merits — a  course  which  would  still 
hare  left  it  open  to  him  to  resist  all, 
without  seeming,  therefore,  to  have 
foreclosed  his  mind  to  every  possible 
scheme  before  its  tendency  and  pro- 
\Mons  were  known.  This  precipi- 
tate and  juvenile  declaration  of  un- 
conditional hostility  to  Reform  has 
armed  against  him  the  whole  collec- 
tive wrath  of  the  reformers,  without 
gaining  any  counterbalancing  object. 
As  to  the  favour  of  the  ultra-tories, 
(to  propitiate  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
made  this  declaration,)  that  was 
worth  gaining.  But  certainly  they 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
hostility,  without  asking  for  the  pub- 
lic declaration  of  hostility — which,  by 
making  him  an  object  of  public  indig- 
nation, must  in  that  degree  have  made 
him  less  serviceable  to  their  views. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  no  enemies  to 
every  kind  of  reform,  but  to  that 
only  in  any  eminent  and  uncompro- 
mising degree  which  would  go  to 
weaken  or  abolish  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  in  influencing  the 
composition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  and  the  Ballot  in  con- 
nexion, we  shall  not  cease  to  re- 
peat, would  revolutionize  this  coun- 
try. With  the  large  abiding  masses 
of  hereditary  property  must  remain 
a  principal  share  of  political  power; 
or  else  the  possibility  of  resisting  the 
democracy  of  the  land  is  gone.  Let 
any  change  be  wrought  which  shall 
have  the  effect  of  breaking  down  the 
power  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  and 
every  other  barrier  will  soon  give 
way  to  the  impetus  of  the  people, 
who  will  then  find  no  real  obstacle  in 
their  way.  The  dissociation  of  the  pro- 
perty and  the  political  power  of  a 
country,  is  the  true  secret  of  Agra- 
rian revolutions.  However,  the  more 
imperative  the  call  to  resist  reform 
under  this  democratic  shape,  the 
more  binding  it  is  upon  our  con- 
sciences and  our  prudence  to  avoid 
any  revolting  violence,  or  rash  in- 
temperance, which  may  shock  or 
alienate  the  half-informed  and  the  ir- 
resolute. No  statesman,  that  we  have 
ever  heard  of,  has  so  committed  hini- 
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self   ;is  ihe  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
with  so  little  temtation  from 


sity,  or  excuse  from  any  prciious 
excitement,  raised  up,  by  one  single, 
sentence,  a  standing  body  of  preju- 
dice against  himself  that  will  cleave 
to  him  through  life. 

With  these  memorable  indNcre- 
tions,  and  these  tortuous  supports 
lent  to  the  worst  part  of  court  ;i  ! 
under  the  shelter  of  the  kind's  name, 
but  for  real  purposes  in  which  the 
king's  interest  is  as  little  as  that  of 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  it  can- 
not well  surprise  us  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  government  has  fallen. 
A  slight  blow  was  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy it.  For  it  was  self-destroyed 
by  conscious  weakness,  before  ex- 
ternal violence  prevailed.  And  the 
result  of  our  survey  satisfies  us  that 
the  weakness,  rashness,  incoherences, 
and  self-contradictions  we  have  no- 
ticed in  this  cabinet,  (for  in  the 
matter  of  Reform,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  Sir  George  Murray 
was  in  broad  contradiction  to  his 
principal,  and  Sir  Robert,  again,  in 
contradiction  to  both,)  are  simply 
the  natural  expression  of  that  rest. 
lessness  and  distraction  of  mind 
which  never  fails  to  follow  an  emi- 
nent sacrifice  of  conscientious  feel- 
ing, no  matter  to  what  mode  of  fantas- 
tic expediency.  The  same  want  of 
firmness,  of  moderation,  and  of  good 
sense,  which  has  been  so  conspicu- 
ously displayed  through  the  early 
part  of  November,  will  continue,  we, 
cannot  doubt,  to  haunt  the  public 
actions  of  these  men  so  long  as  the 
sense  of  increasing  unpopularity  re- 
calls them  to  the  memory  and  em- 
bittered consciousness  of  their  una- 
vailing sacrifice.  And  hence,  in  an- 
swer to  one  question  which  we  pro- 
posed at  the  beginning  of  our  review, 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  Welling- 
ton cabinet  can  never  be  much  relied 
upon  to  support  the  objects  of  Tory 
politics.  With  the  consciousn 
high  and  untarnished  character  lias 
vanished  their  strength  and  firmness, 
dignity  and  discretion.  We  do  not 
wish  to  use  harsh  words  :  but  our 
readers,  we  are  sure,  will  have  anti- 
cipated us  in  saying  —  that  no  casual 
attack  in  the  House  of  Commons 
could  have  shaken  them,  had  they 
not  been  already  shaken  by  the  ge- 
neral expressions  conveyed  to  them, 
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in  a  thousand  ways,  that  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country  was  withdrawn 
• — never  more  to  be  restored. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a  sol- 
dier, and  perhaps  undervalues  the 
obligations  which  he  violated  with 
something  of  a  military  negligence. 
He  is,  besides,  dogged  and  haughty ; 
and  to  find  himself  unpopular  is  with 
him  a  reason  for  cleaving  to  that 
which  has  made  him  so.  But  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  of  a  more  ingenuous 
nature.  His  conscience,  perhaps,  is 
originally  more  sensitive ;  and  he  has, 
besides,  less  power  to  control  its 
"  compunctious  visitings"by  artifices 
of  pride  or  defiance.  In  Manchester 
— the  place  of  his  family  influence, 
in  Oxford — the  university  which  it 
was  his  pride  to  represent,  he  has  been 
memorably  insulted.  There,  where 
once  he  was  welcomed  with  festivals, 
and  sat  at  good  men's  tables,  every 
eye  would  be  averted  if  he  should 
venture  to  appear.  In  exchange  for 
this  heartfelt  honour  and  affection, 


he  has  now  the  cold  tribute  of  .sneer- 
ing praise  from  the  Whigs.  And  even 
that  tribute  is  paid  reluctantly,  on 
the  same  principle  that  the  magis- 
trate in  public  bestows  a  free/ing 
countenance  upon  the  professional 
informer  whom  in  private  he  would 
not  so  much  as  ask  to  be  seated  in 
his  presence.  Whether  we  perfectly 
understand  and  do  justice  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  cannot 
be  certain.  The  mind  has  many 
modes  of  duping  itself,  and  escaping 
for  a  time  from  its  own  reproaches. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fall  of  the 
apostate  Cabinet  at  a  time  when  no 
serious  opposition  had  been  organi- 
zed against  it,  and  the  tone  of  grati- 
fied justice  in  the  general  expressions 
on  witnessing  that  fall,  have  forcibly 
carried  home  to  men's  hearts  a  pub- 
lic moral  of  ancient  standing,  but 
which  cannot  be  too  often  impressed 
— that  with  the  integrity  of  statesmen 
in  a  religious  country  like  this,  stands 
or  falls  their  political  respectability. 
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M.tvrri»<|iiriuilar<' 
Look  up  to  «Mi»,  and  to  thy  Son'*  «bo»«  ? 

11. 

LAIR  visuni!  tliou  rt  from  sunny  skies, 
Born  where  the  rose  hath  richest  dyes; 
To  thee  a  southern  heart  hath  given 
That  glow  of  Love,  that  calm  of  Heaven, 
And  round  thee  cast  th'  ideal  gleam, 
The  light  that  is  but  of  a  dream. 

Far  hence,  where  wandering  music  fills 
The  haunted  air  of  Roman  hills, 
Or  where  Venetian  waves  of  yon- 
Heard  melodies,  they  hear  no  more, 
Some  proud  old  minster's  gorgeous  aisle 
Hath  known  the  sweetness  of  thy  smile. 

Or  Imply,  from  a  lone,  dim  shrine, 
'Mid  forests  of  the  Apennine, 
Whose  breezy  sounds  of  cave  and  dell 
Pass  like  a  Hunting  anthem-swell, 
Thy  soft  eyes  o'er  the  pilgrim's  way 
Shed  blessings  with  their  gentle  ray. 

Or  gleaming  through  a  chestnut  wood, 
Perchance  thine  island-chapel  stood, 
Where  from  the  blue  Sicilian  sea, 
The  sailor's  hymn  hath  come  to  thee, 
And  bless'd  thy  power  to  guide,  to  save, 
Madonna!  watcher  of  the  wave  ! 

Oh  !  might  a  voice,  a  whisper  low, 
Forth  from  those  lips  of  beauty  flow! 
Couldst  thou  but  speak  of  all  the  teais, 
The  conflicts,  and  the  pangs  of  years, 
Which,  at  thy  secret  shrine  revcal'd, 


Have  gush'd  from  human  hearts  unscal'd! 

Surely  to  thee  hath  woman  come, 
As  a  tired  wanderer  back  to  home  ! 
I'liveiling  many  a  timid  guest, 
And  treasured  sorrow  of  her  breast, 


A  buried  love  —  a  wasting  care  — 

Oh  !  did  those  griefs  win  peace  from  prayei  ': 

And  did  the  poet's  fervid  soul 

To  thee  lay  bare  its  inmost  scroll  ? 

Those  thoughts,  which  pour'd  their  quenchless  fire 

And  passion  o'er  th'  Italian  lyre, 

Did  they  to  still  submission  die, 

Beneath  thy  calm,  religious  eye  ': 

And  hath  the  crested  helmet  bow'd 
Before  thee,  'midst  the  incense-cloud  ? 
Hath  the  crown'd  leader's  bosom  lone, 
To  thee  its  haughty  griefs  made  known  '; 
Did  thy  glance  break  their  fro/en  sleep,    (j  (,i 

And  win  the  uncoixiuer'd  one  to  weep  ': 

1  ' 

Hush  d  is  the  anthem—  «lofed  the  \vw4ni  oA 
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Yet  holy  still  to  me  thou  art, 
Thou  that  hast  soothed  so  many  a. -heart! 
And  still  must  blessed  influence  flow 
From  the  meek  glory  of  thy  brow. 

Still  speak  to  suffering  woman's  love, 
Of  rest  for  gentle  hearts  above ; 
Of  Hope,  that  hath  its  treasure  there, 
Of  Home,  that  knows  no  changeful  air  ! 
Bright  form,  lit  up  with  thoughts  divine, 

Ave !  such  power  be  ever  thine ! 

dl  oj 
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THE  PALMER. 
BY  SIRS  IIEMANS. 

The  faded  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
bhew'd  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land. 

SCOTT. 

ART  thou  come  from  the  far-off  land  at  last  ? 

Thou  that  hast  wander'd  long ! 
Thou  art  come  to  a  home  whence  the  smile  hath  pass'd, 

With  the  merry  voice  of  song. 

For  the  sunny  glance  and  the  bounding  heart, 

Thou  wilt  seek — but  all  are  gone; 
They  are  parted  ev'n  as  waters  part, 

To  meet  in  the  deep  alone  ! 

And  thou — from  thy  lip  is  fled  the  glow, 

From  thine  eye  the  light  of  morn  ; 
And  the  shades  of  thought  o'erhang  thy  brow, 

And  thy  cheek  with  life  is  worn. 

Say  what  hast  thou  brought  from  the  distant  shore, 

For  thy  wasted  youth  to  pay  ? 
Hast  thou  treasure  to  bring  thee  joys  once  more  ? 

Hast  thou  vassals  to  smooth  thy  way  ? 

*'  I  have  brought  but  the  palm-branch  in  my  hand, 

Yet  I  call  not  my  bright  youth  lost! 
I  have  won  but  high  thought  in  the  Holy  Land, 

Yet  I  count  not  too  dear  the  cost ! 

"  I  look  on  the  leaves  of  the  deathless  tree, — 

These  records  of  my  track; 
And  better  than  youth  in  its  flush  of  glee, 

Are  the  memories  they  give  me  back  ! 

"  They  speak  of  toil,  and  of  high  emprise, 

As  in  words  of  solemn  cheer, 
They  speak  of  lonely  victories 

O'er  Pain,  and  Doubt,  and  Fear. 

"  They  speak  of  scenes,  which  have  now  become 

Bright  pictures  in  my  breast ; 
Where  my  spirit  finds  a  glorious  home, 

And  the  love  of  my  heart  can  rest. 

"  The  colours  pass  not  from  these  away, 

Like  tints  of  shower  or  sun  ; 
Oh  !  beyond  all  treasures  that  know  decay, 

Is  the  wealth  my  soul  hath  Avon ! 

"  A  rich  light  thence  o'er  my  life's  decline, 

An  inborn  light  is  cast; 
For  the  sake  of*  the  Palm  from  the  Holy  Shrine, 

I  bewail  not  my  bright  days  past!" 
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DEAR  NORTH, 

A-  -<>i  HI  as  it  was  seen  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  proposed  to  work  his 
way  through  the  present  session  with 
the  same  mindless  men  who  wen* 
his  colleagues  in  the  last,  no  rational 
man  doubted  that  his  ministry  must 
be  overthrown.  It  was  despised  for 
mental  incapacity ;  no  enemy  could 
fear  it,  and  no  friend  could  feel 
proud  in  fighting  under  its  banners. 
If  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not 
see  this,  he  must  be  a  man  with  po- 
litical perception  so  dull,  as  to  be 
unfit  to  be  a  minister.  If  he  did  see 
it,  but  had  such  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  that  he  chose  rather  to  have 
ignorant  commonplace  assistants, 
that  would  obey  his  bidding  without 
question,  than  persons  of  a  different 
stamp,  who  would  take  the  liberty  of 
acting  upon  their  own  judgment, 
then  was  his  love  of  personal  com- 
mand too  great  to  make  it  expedient 
or  even  safe  for  the  country,  that  lie 
should  continue  minister.  Finally, 
if,  seeing  and  duly  estimating  the 
mental  mediocrity,  or  less  than  me- 
diocrity, of  his  colleagues,  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  get  rid  of  them, 
or  the  skill  to  search  out  and  asso- 
ciate with  himself  abler  men,  then 
was  he  too  weak  for  a  political 
leader,  and  it  was  better  he  should 
give  place  to  some  one  of  stronger 
mind,and  one  more  capable  of  availing 
himself  of  whatever  mental  efficiency 
the  country  possessed.  In  any  point 
of  view,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
(for  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  of 
discussing  such  negative  quantities 
as  the  merits  of  the  rest  or  the  Mi- 
nisters) was  in  that  condition  that  it 
became  desirable  to  have  his  place 
filled  by  another,  who  would  select 
more  capable  men  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  carrying  on  the  government 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  very  singular 
fact,  and  might  afford  room  for  cu- 
rious enquiry  to  those  who  specu- 
late in  the  strange  incongruities  of 
human  character,  that  there  was  less 
of  greatness  in  the  government  of  the 
late  Premier,  than  of  any  minister  of 
modern  times,  not  even  excepting 
the  ridiculous  government  of  Lord 
Goderich. 

The  mere  manner  of  the  Duke's 
government  was  not,  indeed,  of  that 
small  gossipy  description,which  made 
Cabinet  discussions  become,  within  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  the  news  of  the 
streets;  but  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, though  secret,  was  full  of  pet- 
tiness. It  was  notorious,  that  women 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  and 
those  wliose  habits  unfitted  them  for 
domestic  virtues,  were  not  thought 
unworthy  to  guide  the  distribution 
of  political  patronage.  Places  were 
continually  given  away  on  grounds 
of  mere  personal  favour,  without  re- 
ference to  fitness  or  propriety.  The 
inferior  officers  of  the  Treasury  were 
unusually  busy  and  important  person- 
ages, and  were  continually  urged  to 
effect  that  which,  with  a  different  kind 
of  government,  would  have  required 
no  such  agency  or  urging.  Every 
thing  that  became  difficult  to  oppose 
was  conceded ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Duke  considered  his  duty  to  be, 
to  keep  his  little  Cabinet  army  from 
defeat,  by  retreating  whenever  the 
enemy  appeared  in  force  against  him. 

Through  the  Session  of  1828,  the 
Duke's  illustrious  name — his  inex- 
tinguishable fame  as  the  conqueror 
of  Napoleon — his  reputation  as  a  fo- 
reign negotiator — his  influence  with 
the  Aristocracy — and  the  opinion 
formed  of  his  Parliamentary  skill  in 
the  defeat  of  Mr  Canning's  Corn  bill, 
carried  him  on  with  triumphant  suc- 
cess, which  was  not  a  little  increased 
by  the  peremptory  dismissal  of  the 
Liberals  towards  the  close  of  the 
Session — a  set  of  quacks,  of  whom 
the  country  was  sick,  and,  doubtless, 
will  soon  be  sick  again. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Session 
of  1829  came  the  Catholic  Relief 
bill,  that  tremendous  blow  to  the 
unity  of  party  action  in  England : 
this  great  question  carried,  every 
thing  else  followed  in  its  wake — the 
current  was  irresistible — political 
men  were  scattered  and  astounded — 
theWhigs  were  loud  in  their  praise  of 
the  Duke — and  the  old  Tories,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Press,  departed  in 
disgust  from  the  political  arena,  or 
remained  nursing  their  hate  in  sul- 
len silence. 

With  1830  came  a  state  of  affairs 
which  scarcely  admits  of  descrip- 
tion— the  House  of  Commons  felt 
itself  too  contemptible  to  do  any 
business,  and  no  business  was  done, 
except  the  repeal  of  the  Beer-tax — 
the  death  of  the  sovereign  took  place 
and  a  new  Parliament  was  ck 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
moral  littleness  of  the  intellectual 
cleverness  of  the  present  day,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  is  a  gene- 
rality of  thought  and  mental  exercise 
of  every  kind,  that  heretofore  Avas 
not,  and  that  in  no  period  Avas  a 
Ministry,  without  any  mental  attain- 
ments whatever,  more  likely  to  be 
despised  by  the  people  at  large. 
Accordingly,  wherever  politics  were 
discussed — and,  at  the  time  of  a  ge- 
neral election  in  England,  what  place 
is  there  so  dull,  or  so  insignificant,  as 
not  to  be  in  some  measure  occupied 
by  such  discussion? — the  ministers 
\vere  treated  with  a  curious  univer- 
sality of  scorn,  and,  as  Avas  remarked 
by  Mr  Brougham  in  Yorkshire,  no 
candidate  was  rash  enough  to  try  to 
recommend  himself  to  electors  by 
stating  his  respect  for,  or  adherence 
to,  the  Ministry.  But  far  above  all  in 
power  and  extensiveness  of  influence 
was  the  Press.  Review,  Magazine, 
Pamphlet,  NeAvspaper — all  joined  in 
one  storm  of  contempt ;  and  only  one 
pamphlet  of  the  least  pretension,  ven- 
tured to  uphold  the  Ministerial  cause. 
Even  this  pamphlet  Avas  dull  Avhen- 
ever  the  Ministry  Avas  introduced. 
The  master  hand  \vho  spiced  it  for  the 
public,  knew  it  was  in  the  power  of 
Avit  to  make  Mr  Brougham  ridiculous, 
but  not  in  the  power  of  reasoning'  to 
make  the  Ministry  respectable.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministry  to  assume  a  bolder 
tone,  and  to  obtain,  by  dint  of  assu- 
rance, the  influence  which  ability 
would  command.  Here  it  is  that 
the  Premier  was  to  blame.  The 
commencement  of  a  new  reign  and  of 
a  new  parliament — the  result  of  the 
elections — the  extraordinary  events 
on  the  continent,  and  their  effects 
upon  the  public  mind  at  home — all 
these  things  must  have  suggested  to 
any  man  of  the  least  practical  fore- 
sight or  political  caution,  that  parlia- 
mentary discussion  would  necessa- 
rily assume  a  high  degree  of  interest 
and  importance, — that  the  ablest  men 
in  Parliament  Avould  task  themselves 
to  the  uttermost  at  such  a  time — and 
that  it  Avas  of  the  most  obvious  ne- 
cessity to  have  persons  of  some  in- 
tellectual pretension  on  the  Trea- 
sury bench  to  speak  the  sentiments 
of  government.  But  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  attempted ;  and  the  men 
Avhu  had  been  hooted  with  scorn 
from  every  place  which  it  \vas  of  the 
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least  importance  to  represent, — who 
had  been  railed  on,  pitied,  laughed 
at,  and  covered  with  every  species  of 
contempt,  merely  because  of  their 
weakness  and  incapacity  for  great 
affairs — at  such  a  time  as  this,  every 
one  of  these  men  was  again  brought 
forward  to  support  the  government, 
and  to  defend  a  state  paper,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  King,  which,  as  re- 
spected foreign  affairs,  was  alarming, 
and,  as  respected  domestic  affairs, 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the 
popular  party  either  within  or  with- 
out the  House.  This  was  downright 
folly  of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  Avas 
positively  ridiculous  in  the  very  last 
degree  to  meet  such  a  Parliament  as 
had  been  elected,  and  in  such  times 
as  these,  with  no  one  to  say  a  Avord 
for  the  Ministry  that  would  be  listen- 
ed to  with  patience  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  One  more  there  was,  no  doubt, 
on  the  Treasury  bench,  though  not 
of  the  Cabinet,  Avho  could  have  spo- 
ken if  he  would,  and  have  grappled 
with  even  the  best  of  the  Opposition ; 
but  Mr  Croker  has  hitherto  refrained 
from  seeking  the  troublesome  dis- 
tinction of  an  habitual  debater. 

The  King's  speech,  I  have  said, 
was  unpalatable.  The  speech  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his  incau- 
tious and  unnecessary  declaration 
respecting  reform,  which  reached 
the  public  ear  almost  along  with  the 
speech,  was  much  worse.  In  these 
days  very  few  men  Avill  venture  to 
coincide  with  the  Duke  in  his  op- 
position to  every  tiling  in  the  na- 
ture of  Parliamentary  reform.  Al- 
most every  one,  with  God  knows 
how  little  sense  or  perception  of  pro- 
bable consequences,  has  his  own  pet 
project  of  safe  reform,  and  this 
sAveeping  declaration  of  the  Duke 
was,  except  to  a  feAV  Noble  Lords 
and  their  connexions,  a  matter  of 
general  offence.  This  added  much 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Premier ; 
but  the  affair  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  King's  visit  to  the  city,  made 
even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  appear 
ridiculous  and  absurd,  and  either  in 
the  act  itself,  or  in  the  manner  of 
managing  its  announcement  to  the 
public,  there  was  something  so  un- 
fortunate, so  absurdly  exaggerated 
beyond  the  occasion,  or  at  least  be- 
yond the  occasion  shewn  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  public  lost  all  patience. 
The  people  of  London  believed,  jiud 
nxi'  doubt  the  belief  spread  i';>: 
enough  to  the  provinces,  thut  some 


fearful  .iixl   very  important  conspi- 
'  been  discovered 


uildlmll,  or  at  tin1  least 
part  of  tlie  way  to  it,  had  been 
undermined  and  charged  with  gun- 
powder, for  the  purpose  of  blowing 
up  the  King  and  all  his  Court,  ana 
tlie  Court  of  Aldermen  into  the  bar- 
gain. The  more  serious  and  incre- 
dulous were  satisfied  that  a  scheme 
of  revolution  had  been  discovered, 
and  tliat  the  postponement  of  the 
King's  visit  was  a  matter  of  absolute 
and  awful  necessity.  When  therefore 
it  was  found  that  the  postponement 
bad  no  such  serious  grounds,  that 
there  was  in  fact  no  ground  for  it  at 
all,  or  none  supported  by  any  com- 
petent authority — that  the  decision 
of  Ministers  upon  a  matter  Avhich 
gave  such  extreme  alarm,  and  caused 
such  A'ery  serious  consequences  in 
the  public  funds,  Avas  made  without 
any  sufficient  reason — thatthe  Avhole 
affair  Avas  matter  to  be  laughed  at, 
and  actually  Avas  laughed  at  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Minis- 
try called  insane  for  yielding  to  such 
idle  fears — Avhen  all  this  Avas  found 
out,  it  was  also  found,  that  the  Minis- 
try could  be  held  in  still  greater  con- 
tempt than  they  had  been  before. 

"  And  in  that  lowest  deep,  a  lower  still" 

was  discovered  by  the  public.  It 
would  be  idle  to  deny  that  there  was 
occasion  to  dread  some  riotous  dis- 
turbance in  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis on  the  night  of  the  royal  visit 
if  it  had  taken  place  ;  and  it  may  be 
argued  with  perfect  truth,  that  no 
amusement  to  be  derived  by  the 
staring  croAvd,  from  a  pompous  show 
of  this  sort,  was  to  be  put  in  the  scale 
as  an  equivalent  to  the  remotest  pro- 
bability of  public  riot  and  of  the  loss 
of  lives;  but  granting  these  facts, — 
and  the  statements  of  Ministers  them- 
selves went  no  further, — could  any 
thing  be  more  absurdly  injudicious 
than  their  manner  of  dealing  with 
them  ;  or  did  they  not  see  that  there 
were  consequences  connected  with 
a  pageant,  in  itself  of  no  manner  of 
jrtance,  which  rendered  their 
ried,  incautious  method  of  pro- 
lure  matter  of  serious  blame,  as 
ill  as  of  certain  ridicule  ? 
While  the  full  tide  of  unpopularity 
and  contempt  was  running  l>rea«t- 
liigh  against  the  Ministry,  they  ven- 
tured to brin^r  forward  their  Civil  List 
arrangements.  This  subject,  at  any 
:  and  weighty  imnon- 
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anre,  was  rendered  still  more  so,  as 
it  was  to  be  the  test  of  fhf  \  oluntary 
pledge  for  economy,  put  forth  f>y  the. 
Ministry  in  the  King's  Speech.  It 
came  before  the  House  under  mo-t 
unhappy  auspices  for  the  Ministry. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  point 
connected  with  it  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  nublic  trick — the  lan- 
guage of  the  King's  Speech  having 
been  BO  framed  as  to  give  the  public 
the  idea  that  all\\w  King's  personal 
revenues,  including  of  course  the 
Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  Cornwall, 
were  to  be  given  up  to  the  public. 
Those  who  knew  any  thing  about 
those  offices,  did  not  of  course  parti- 
cipate in  the  impression  which  the 
AVordsof  the  Speech  were  calculated 
to  give  to  the  uninitiated  ;  but  even 
Mr  Brougham  affects  to  have  been 
one  of  the  deceived,  and  he  is  not  a 
man  to  affect  a  misunderstanding, 
except  where  there  is  something 
Arery  capable  of  being  misunderstood. 
I  am  sure  that  Ministers  did  not  u/mn 
so  shallow  and  shortlived  an  artifice 
to  obtain  popularity,  as  that  of  per- 
suading the  public  they  were  about 
to  give  up  that,  which  a  few  days 
Avould  shew  they  Avere  determined 
to  retain;  yet  such  is  the  language  of 
the  speech,  that  you  can  only  exo- 
nerate ministers  from  the  intention  of 
deceiA-ing,by  admitting  that  they  had 
most  clumsily  and  obscurely  ex- 
pressed themselves.  In  the  next 
place,  the  Civil  List  arrangements 
Avere  introduced  to  the  House  in 
a  speech  so  totally  devoid  of  any 
one  point  of  merit — so  dull,  stale, 
flat, and  unprofitable,  as  to  transcend 
in  feebleness  anything  which  e\en 
the  immense  poAvers  of  mediocrity, 
known  tobe  possessed  by  the  speaker, 
could  have  given  reason  to  expert. 
Along  Avith  all  this  feebleness,  then- 
Avas  an  apparent  obstinacy,  almost 
doggedness,  of  resolution,  to  take  his 
own  way  Avith  the  Civil  List,  in  spite 
of  the  Avish  generally  expre-s,.d 
through  the  House,  for  a  more  par- 
ticular and  select  examination  ;  and 
the  Opposition,  taking  advantage  of 
the  state  of  feeling  in  the  House, 
moved  the  amendment  which  over- 
threw the  Wellington  Cabinet.  The 
result,  however,  of  the  division  of  the 
13th  of  November,  was-,  it)  1/oHi 
parties,  a  very  great  -urpri-e;  cer- 
tainly the  Government  did  not  ejcpe'cl 
it,  whatever  fears  they  might  Irave 
had  for  the  next  evening,  fov'AvWfcn 
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that  the  Opposition  did  not  expect 
it,  is  evident  from  this,  that  Mr 
Brougham,  seeing  how  very  strong 
they  mustered  in  the  lobby,  and  not 
weary  of  the  glory  of  heading  a  huge 
minority,  made  a  speech  to  those 
around  him,  requesting  them  to 
wait,  and  divide  on  another  amend- 
ment which  would  be  proposed,  if 
that  on  which  they  were  then  in  divi- 
sion should  not  be  carried.  Had 
there  been  any  sanguine  hope  of 
success,  it  would  not  have  needed 
any  lobby  speech  to  induce  the 
Opposition  to  remain  and  cry  out 
victory. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  can  say  as 
much  about  nothing  sometimes  as 
any  other  man,  had  nothing  to  say, 
when  put  to  the  question,  after  the 
division  by  the  member  for  West- 
minster, whose  Parliamentary  cou- 
rage is  frequently  a  little  exuberant, 
at  a  certain  hour  after  dinner — he 
prudently  resolved  not  to  be  taken 
by  surprise  when  he  could  avoid  it, 
but  before  noon  the  next  day  the 
resignation  of  Ministers  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  King.  Thus  fell  the 
Wellington  Administration ;  and  thus 
ought  to  fall  "  a  Tory  administration 
acting  upon  Whig  principles  ;"  which 
disgraceful  description  of  it  was  ut- 
tered in  Parliament  by  the  mover  of 
the  address  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  session,  and  was  not  contra- 
dicted by  any  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment. I  contend,  that  the  defeat 
of  the  Duke's  Ministry  is  no  defeat 
of  Tory  principles.  It  was  not  wor- 
thy of  the  name  of  a  Tory  Ministry ; 
and  if,  on  political  grounds,  I  have 
more  satisfaction  than  regret,  in  the 
change  which  has  taken  place,  it  is, 
because  I  hope  that  the  Tory  party, 
though,  for  the  present,  out  of  power, 
will  once  more  have  fair  play — that 
no  official  necessities^will  drown  or 
dilute  their  energy — and  that  the 
political  battle  will  once  more  be 
fairly  fought  on  the  floors  of  the 
Houses  ot  Parliament.  But  who  are 
to  be  the  combatants  upon  this  field  ? 
Tin's  we,  must  wait  for  a  little  time 
to  develope;  but  they  exceedingly 
deceive  themselves,  who,  judging 
from  the  want  of  ability  conspicuous 
in  the  greater  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Wellington  Cabinet,  sup- 
pose that  there  are  no  materials  for 
^n  effective  Tory  Opposition.  Men 
\vlio.->e  energies  have  slumbered  will 
now  rouse  themselves  up;  and  though 
no  factious,  opposition  will  be  at- 
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tempted  for  the  sake  of  place,  yet 
who  can  hope  that,  with  Brougham 
for  a  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Grey, 
Premier,  Lord  Melbourne  at  the 
Home  Department,  Lord  Pahnerstou 
at  the  Foreign,  and  Lord  Althorp 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with 
all  the  rest  either  of  the  Whig  party 
or  "  Liberals,"  there  will  not  be 
enough,  and  too  much  occasion,  for 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
Tory  party,  to  preserve  the  best  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  from  inva- 
sion, if  not  destruction  ?  I  write  be- 
fore these  appointments  are  officially 
announced;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  they  will  he  announ- 
ced ;  and  I  confess,  that  I  cannot  see 
how  any  Tory  can  look  without 
dread  and  deep  dissatisfaction  at  the 
prospect  which  they  hold  out  of  the 
management  of  the  country's  affairs. 
According  to  the  list  which  I  have 
seen,  there  is  but  one  exception  to 
the  Whig  and  "  Liberal"  character 
of  the  Ministry,  and  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  His  frank  and 
manly  bearing,  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  honesty  of  his  princi- 
ples, make  me  heartily  wish  him  a 
more  comfortable  position,  than  that 
of  standing  alone  with  such  a  Mi- 
nistry as  he  is  stated  to  have  join- 
ed. Does  he  deem  it  possible  that, 
with  honour  to  himself,  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  country,  he  can  join 
with  Lord  Holland,  in  deliberations 
upon  political  measures  ?  I  suspect 
his  tenure  of  office,  with  such  col- 
leagues, will  be  but  brief — he  has 
not  had  much  experience  as  a  poli- 
tician, and  has  yet  to  learn  the  an- 
noyances attendant  upon  some  poli- 
tical associations.  With  respect  to 
the  new  Ministry,  or  rather  with 
respect  to  those  who,  it  is  said,  will 
form  the  new  Ministry,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  men  of  superior  mental  clever- 
ness to  those  who  have  gone  out; 
but,  while  it  is  quite  true  that  men 
of  small  or  feeble  understanding  cau 
carry  on  no  government  respectably, 
it  is  also  true,  that  ability  is  not 
enough,  without  right  principles,  to 
ensure  its  direction  to  a  valuables 
end.  That  Mr  Brougham  is  a  man 
of  transcendent  ability,  who  cau 
doubt?  but  it  seems  something  mon- 
strous and  incredible,  that  such  a 
man — the  chosen  of  the  Dissenters — 
the  fierce  promoter  of  discontent — • 
the  impetuous  opponent  or  every 
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thin_'  established,  except  it  be  the 
written  theory  of  the  constitution — 
that  he  should  be  Lord  Chancellor  ! 
That  he  should  hold  an  office  which 
is  all  but  ecclesiastical  in  its  charac- 
ter, from  its  intimate  connexion  with 
the  atlairs  of  the  Church,  and  its 
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an  excellent  match  for  him.  His 
lonMiip  lias,  to  be  sure,  advan- 
tages of  birth  and  fortune,  and  weight 
in  the  country,  to  ensure  him  that 
respect  which  his  talents,  never 
would;  but  all  these,  though  they 
give  force  to  an  oppositionist,  are 

judicial  power  to  decide  matters  of  not  of  very  material  use  to  an  official 
'conscience,  for  which  the  law  has  servant.  Lord  Althorp  would  be  a 
made  no  express  provision.  One  most  valuable  person  as  the  chair- 
can  hardly  believe  it  possible,  that  man  at  a  Quarter's  Sessions,  or  to 
without,  at  least,  some  interval  of  take  thp  lead  in  an  Assembly  of 
judicial  calm,  in  a  less  important  Turnpike  Trustees;  but  if  he  have 
office,  he  would  be  appointed  to  such  really  accepted  the  office  assigned 
duties;  but  if  it  be  so,  let  the  friends  to  him,  I  marvel  at  his 
of  the  constitution  be  on  their  guard, 
for  there  is  no  safety  in  such  a  man. 
Possibly,  he  who  has  thus  arrived  at 
the  climax  of  his  most  ambitious 
dreams,  and  who  must  necessarily 
give  up  the  task  of  reforming  the 
lower  House  of  Parliament,  may  now 
think  of  a  reform  of  himself.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  he  is  to  hold  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor,  he  could  not 
effect  a  reform  of  more  immediate 
importance  to  the  country. 

Granting  the  cleverness,  (and  that 
word  is  lofty  enough  to  express  the 
merit  of  any  of  the  men  named  for  the 
new  Ministry,  except  the  Premier  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor,)  granting  the 
cleverness  of  the  men  who  are  said 
to  have  accepted  office,  they  seem  to 
have  been  strangely  assorted,  as  to 
places,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  can 
fill  them  with  any  degree  of  respect- 
able efficiency.  Lord  Lansdowue 
may  preside  over  the  Council  with 
due  dignity,  and  Lord  Durham  keep 
the  Privy  Seal  safe  enough,  if  he  can 
but  keep  himself  quiet;  and  poor 
Lord  Goderich  has,  perhaps,  head 
enough  for  the  Colonies,  but  what 
shall  ue  said  of  the  Treasury  bench 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  who 
is  to  face  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Sir 


Sir  James  Graham,  they  tell  us,  is  to 
sit  in  the  Cabinet  as  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  A  fine  personage  truly 
to  put  at  the  head  of  our  naval  con- 
cerns !  What  a  strange  association 
of  the  elegant  Sir  James,  with  the 
rude  Jack  tars  of  England!  He  will 
be  of  assistance  as  a  talker  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  if  he  at- 
tempts Admiralty  affairs, he  may  find 
a  troublesome  adversary.  I  consign 
him  to  the  care  of  Mr  Croker,  but, 
being  of  a  compassionate  nature,  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to 
mercy. 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  as  yet  too  early  to 
speculate  upon  the  holders  of  parti- 
cular offices  ;  the  general  character, 
however,  of  the  future  ministry,  can- 
not be  doubted;  it  will  be  one  that 
will  present  to  the  Tories  what  the 
lawyers  would  call  kprima  facie  case 
for  opposition,  and,  as  I  trust,  there 
is  no  chance  of  a  conversion  of  the 
former  absurdity,  which  would  give 
us  a  Whig  ministry  acting  upon 
Tory  principles,  I  think  we  may  at 
least  calculate  upon  more  intelligi- 
bleness  of  principle,  and  more  manly 
discussion,  than  for  some  years  we 
have  been  accustomed  to.  There 
will,  I  trust,  be  no  longer  an  opp6r- 


George  Murray,  and  Mr  Croker,  tunity  for  men  of  mingled  timidity 
suppose  they  become  active  in  op-  and  dishonesty  to  go  on  in  a  ped- 
dling pitiful  way,  with  no  fixed  prin- 
ciple out  their  own  personal  advan- 
tage. They  must  dare  to  act  with 
plainness  and  boldness,  or  sink  to 
their  fitting  station  of  profitless  con- 


position  V  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr 
C.  Grant  can,  either  of  them,  make 
nu  exceedingly  good  speech,  with  a 
week's  preparation,  but  that  would 
be  rather  long,  sometimes,  to  wait 
for  a  minister's  reply.  Lord  Althorp, 
they  say,  will  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Kvcliequer,  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons !  If  I  do  not  exceed- 
ingly mistake,  Goulburn  would  be 


tempt. 

I  remain,  yours  ah. 

A\  OLD  TORY.* 
London,  Xov.  20,  18JO. 


*  Maga  was  just  about  to  issue  from  the  press  in  all  her — not  vioiin — but  matronly 
charms,  when  this  Letter,  from  a  highly  esteemed  London  Correspondent  and  Con- 
tributor—was put  into  our  hand,  it  having  been  delayed  beyond  the  iiMial  time  of 
delivery,  by  one  of  the  not  unfrequcnt  breakdowns  of  that  heavy — if  not  crazy  admi- 
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September. 


Brevet       t'ol.  Ilookc,  h.  p.  M.  Ocn.  in  the  Army,       31  F. 
he  having  repaid  the  difference  he 
received  on  exchanging  to  h.  p.  33 

22  July  18.30 

Bt.  Col.  Gordon,  h.  p.  16  Gar.  Bn.  M. . 

Gen.  in  the  Army  do. 

Capt.   Madden,  jj  F.    Maj.     in    the. 

Army  do. 

Clerke,  Staff  Capt.  at  Chelsea,       36 

Maj.  in  the  Army  do. 

Manu,57  F.  Maj.  in  the  Army.do. 

Col.  J.  Le  Conteur,  Aid-de-Camp  to 
the  King  for  the  service  of  Militia  in 
Jersey  27  Aug.  ."7 

Col.  J.  Guille,  do.  14  Sept. 

2  Df.  Gils.  Surg.  Hately,  from  64  F.  Surg.  vice 
Brown,  prom.  21  do. 

Staff  Surg.  Melin,  Surg.  vice  Peacocke, 
prom.  31  Aug. 

Surg.  Franklin,  from  57  F.  Surg.  vice      39 

Webster,  prom.  do. 

Lt  T.  Atkinson,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

Hodges,  ret.  do.       40 

Cor.  Sir  J.  L.  Duntze,  Lt.  do. 

A.  Shirley,  Cor.  do. 

Dr.          Capt.    Everard,  Maj.  by  parch,  vice 

Blois,  ret.  21  Sept.       42 

Lt.  Petre,  Capt.  do. 

Cor.  Sands,  Lt,  do.       41 

J.  Dalton.  Cor.  do. 

7  A.  A.  Cotton,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Mor-      50 

gan,  ret.  31  Aug. 

Surg.  Hibbert,  M.D.  from  99  F.  Surg. 

vice  Thomas,  prom.  21  Sept.       51 

16  W.Webster,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Gavin, 

prom.  14  Oct.  1829       52 

Surg.  White,-  from  31  F.  Surg.  vice 

Ilobinson,  prom.  21  Sept.  18JO      56 

Gr.  fids.    Ens.  and  Lt.  Digby,  Lt  and  Capt.  by 
purch.  vice  Rowley,  ret.  do. 

Ens.  linn.  W.  T.  Law,  from  51  F.  Ens. 

and  Lt.  do.      57 

CoHst.Gda.Lt  and  Capt.  Short,  Capt. and  Lt.  Col. 

by  pureh.  vice  Girardot,  ret.          do.       59 
En?,  and  Lt.  Lord  F.  Paulet,   Lt.  and 
Capt.  do. 

R.  S.  Hulse,  Ens.  and  Lt.  do. 

2  F.          C.  W.  Wolseley,   Ens.  vice  Malcolm, 
Rif.  Br.  31  Aug. 

7  Capt.   Lord  Wm.  Thynne,    Maj.  by      60 

purch.  vice  Disney,  prom.         51  do. 
Lt.  Hall,  Capt.  do. 

Ens.  Paget,  from  69  F.  Lt.  do.       62 

10  Ens.  and  Adj.  Shanley,  Lt.        10  Sept. 

16  Lt.   Luxmore,  Capt.  by  purch.    vice      61 

Macdonald,  prom.  31  Aug. 

Ens.  Proud,  Lt.  do.      68 

C.  C.  Adams,  Ens.  do. 

19  Capt.  Hodgson,  from  o9  F.  Capt.  vice      69 

Sweny,  ret.  h.  p.  9  F.  21  Sept. 

21  Lt.  Booth,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Lord      81 

W.  Paulet,  prom.  10  (!o. 

2d  Lt.  Brade,  1st  Lt.  do. 

H.  Wemyss,  2d  Lt.  do. 

t'-2  Capt.  J.  Macpherson,  from  h.  p.  5  F. 

C'apt.  vice  Killikelly,  cane.  do. 

2.1  Maj.  Chambers,  Lt.  Col.  by  purch.  vice       87 

Walker,  ret.  51  Aug. 

Capt.  Priestley,  Maj.  do.       83 

I.t.  IMerton,  Capt.  do. 

Ens.  M'DonaKl,  Lt.  do.       91 

S.  Bristow,  Ens.  do. 

29  Lt.  Sheppard,   C'apt.  by   purch.    vice      92 

Oulton,  ret.  10  Sept. 

Ens.  Alves,  Lt.  do. 

E.  H.  M.  Kelly,  Ens.  do.       93 

31  Ens.  Kelly,  Lt.  by  purch.  \ice  Weten- 

liall,  prom.  51  Aug.       95 

n.  Boys,  Ens.  do. 

Lt.  Col.  Sir  J.  R.   Colleton,  Bt.  from      96 
.     h.  p.  Lt.  Col.  vice  Daly,  cane.  1 0  Sept, 
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Staff  Assist.  Snrg.  Hart,  M.D.  Surg. 
vice  White,  16  Dr.  51  Sept. 

Maj.  Knight,  Lt.  Col.  by  purch.  vice 
Moffatt,  ret.  10  do. 

Capt.  Grote,  Maj.  do. 

Lt.  Tathwell,  Capt.  do. 

Ens.  Smith,  Lt.  do. 

T.  S.  Clarke,  Ens.  do. 

Bt.  .Maj.  Crosse,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 
Rowley,  prom.  51  Aug. 

Lt.  Murray,  Capt.  do. 

Ens.  Reeve,  Lt.  do. 

W.  Mauleverer,  Ens.  do. 

Lf.  Dyer,  Capt.  vice  Dallas,  dead, lido. 

Ens.  Hebson,  Lt.  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  F.  A.  Cook,  from  R.  Mil. 
Coll.  Ens.  51  do. 

Staff  Assist.  Surg.  Wahab,  M.D.  Surg. 
vice  Franklin,  4  Dr.  Gds.  21  Sept. 

Capt.  Waldron,  from  h.  p.  9  F.  (repay- 
ing diff.  he  rec.)  vice  Hodgson,  19  F. 
do. 

Lt.  Stopford,  Capt.  by  purch.vice  Mon- 
tagu, ret.  10  do. 

Ens.  Rawlings,  Lt.  do. 

F.  W.  Smith,  Ens.  do. 
J.  C.  Macpherson,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Dundas,  Co'.dst.  Gds.  do. 

Maj.  Gray,  from  h.  p.  Maj.  vice  Mack- 

rell,  prorn.  31  Aug. 

Bt.  Maj.  Shum,  from  h.  p.  26  F.  Capt. 

paying  diffi  vice  Hon.  F.  Petre,  60  F. 

10  Sept. 

H.  Hopwood,  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice  Law, 

Gren.  Gils.  21  do." 

Lt  Hay,  from  7  F.  Capt.  vice  St  John, 

prom.  51  Aug. 

Ens.   Mallison,  Lt.  vice  Nesbit,  dead, 

12  do. 

H.  B.  Barclay,  from  96  F.  Ens. 

51  do. 
Assist  Surg.  Macdonald,  from  55  F. 

Surg.  vice  Evans,  prom.        21  Sept. 

Bt.  Maj.  Fuller,  Maj.  vice  Cust,  dead, 

4  Aug. 

Lt.  Hartford,  Capt.  do. 

Ens.  Yates,  Lt.  do. 

Gent  Cadet  A.  E.  Burrneister,  from  R. 

Mil.  Col.  Eus.  51  do. 

Capt.  II:,n.  K.  Petre,  from  50  F.  Capt. 

vice  Campbell,  h.  p.  26  F.  rec.  ditf. 

10  Sept. 

Assist.  Surg.  Radford,  from  46  F.  Surg. 

vice  Macpherson,  61  F.  21  do. 

Surg.  Macpherson,  from  62  F.  Surg. 

vice  Hately,  t  Dr.  Gds.  do. 

Maj.  Gledstanes,  from  h.p.  Unat  Maj. 

vice  Reed,  prom.  10  do. 

G.  D.  Jenkins,  Ens.    by  purch.   vice 
Paget,  7  F.  51  Aug. 

Ens.  Craufurd,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Bul- 
man,  ret.  do. 

E.  G.  Pilsworth,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Ailair,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Sweeny, 
ret  10  Sept. 

Ens.  Goslin,  Lt.  21  do. 

Lt.  Thomson,  Adj.  vice  Greaves,  res. 
Adj.  only  do. 

Ens.  Irwin,  Adj.  vice  Woollard,  res. 
Adj.  only  31  Aug. 

Assist.  Surg.  Divir,  from  79  F.  Surg. 
vice  Lamert,  prom.  21  Sept. 

Qua.  Mast.  Jones,  from  h.  p.  80  F.  Qua. 
Mast,  vice  Bates,  ret.  receiving  a  com- 
muted allowance  3  do. 

Lt.  O'Meara,  Capt.  vice  Bt.  Maj.  Nole- 
ken,  prom.  31  Aug. 

Ens.  Collard,  Adj.  vice  Simpson,  res. 
Adj.  only  do. 

Gent.  Cadet,  J.  Lee,  from  R,  Mil.  Col. 
Ens.  vice  Bare-lav,  56  F.  do. 

3  s  " 
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WO 

•n  K  At»ut.  Sure.  Williami,  Surg.  vice  Hib- 

bert.  7  Dr.  21  Sept. 

Rifle  Br.  Lt.  Webb,  Capt.  vice  A.  n.  Wellesley, 

dead  19  <\"6- 

Lt.  Beckwith,  Capt  by  purth.  vice 

Ferguson,  prom.  31  do. 
2d  Lt.  Martin,  1st  Lt.  vice  Webb  19  do. 
Buckner,  1st  Lt.  by  purch.  vice 

Beckwith  31  do. 

Ens.  Malcolm,  from  9  F.  2d  Lt.  vice 

Martin  do. 

A.  J.  Fraser,  2d  Lt.  by  purch.  vice 

Buckner,  prom.  10  Sept 

Staff. 

Lt.  Col.  Moore,  h.  p.  tlnat  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  in  Me- 
diterranean, vice  Lt.  Col.  FitzRoy,  As.  Adj. 
Gen.  in  Ireland  25th  Aug.  1830 

Garrisons. 

Mai.  Gen.  Thornton,  Lt.  Gov.  of  Jersey,  vice  Lt 
Gen.  Sir  C.  llalket,  K.C.B.  18  Aug.  1850 

Royal  Military  College. 

Lt  Tipping,  h.  p.  Cav.  Staff  Corps,  Quar.  Mast 
vice  Calder,  dead  10  Sept  1830 

Hospital  Staff. 

Dep.  Purv.  Weaver,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Dep.  Purv. 

to  Forces  10  Sept.  1830 

To  be  Insp.  Gen.  of  Hospitals. 
Bt.  Insp.  Woolriche,  h.  p.  22  July  1830 

-.          Farrel,  M.D.  do. 

..  Robb,  M.D.  h.  p.  do. 

— — —  Thomson,  M.D.  h.  p.  do. 

— —  Higgins,  M.D.  h.  p.  do. 

To  be  Dep.  Insp.  Gen.  of  Hospitals. 
Bt  Dep.  Insp.  M'Muflin,  M.D.  h.  p.  22  July  1830 

John  Arthur,  M.D.  h.  p. 

Short 

Collier 

Maling 

Hartle 

Physician  James  Arthur,  M.D.  h.  p. 
Staff  Surg.  Thomson 
— — —  Murray,  M.D. 
•  Marshall 


Howell,  M.D.  h.  p. 

. Halliday,  M.D. 

Surg.  Brown,  from  2  Dr.  Gds. 

' Lamont,  from  91  F. 

Robinson,  from  16  Dr. 

Webster,  from  4  Dr.  Gds. 

Thomas,  M.D.  from  7  Dr. 

— ^  Peacocke,  M.D.  from  3  Dr.  GJs. 

— —  Evans,  from  57  F.  „„, 

As.  Surg.  Jemmett,  from  12  Dr.  to  be  Surg.  to 

Forces  do. 

Unattached. 

To  be  Lieut. -Colonels  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
31  Aug.  1830 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
(1,,. 


Maj.  Disney,  from  7  F. 
—  Rowley,  from  56  F. 


do. 


Local  Rank. 

Maj.  Baker,  h.  p.  Unatt  Lt  Col.  whilst  engaged 
as  a  Commissioner  to  Greece  31  Aug.  1»30 

Memorandum. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  direct,  that  Henry 
Bristow,  Esq.  late  Maj.  h.  p.  38  F.  be  restored 
to  his  rank  in  the  Army. 

Exchanges. 

Capt.  Biggs,  29  F.  with  Capt.  Oulton,  h.  p.  57  F. 
Foskelt,  50  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt.  Hun.  F. 

Petre,  h.  p. 
Him.  R.  Watson,  10  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt 

Osborne,  h.  p. 
Bolton,  1 1  F.  rec.  diff.  wilh  Capt  Pinckney, 

Galbraith,  27  F.  rco.  diff.  with  Capt.  Amsinck, 

h.  p. 

Grey,  36  F.  with  Capt.  Killikelly,  h.  p. 

Sir  A.  T.  C.  Campbell,  13  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with 

Capt.  Vyner,  h.  p. 

Lane,  1  F.  with  Capt.  Daveney,  57  F. 

Godfrey,  73  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt.  Bower, 

h.  p. 

Lieut.  Bayly,  22  F.  with  Lieut.  Hay,  60  F. 

Atkinson,  74  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut.  J.  Earl 

o/Portarlington,  h.  p. 

Ellis,  23  F,  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut.  M.  A.  Ste- 
wart, h.  p. 

Cancelled. 

Lieut  Col.  Daly,  31  F. 
Capt.  Killikelly,  22  F. 


To  be  Majors  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
Capt.  Ferguson,  from  Rifle  Brig.  51  August,1830 
Lord  W.  Paulet,  from  21  F.  10  Sept 

To  be  Captain  of  Infantry  hy  purchase. 
Lt  Wettenhall,  from  31  F.  31  Aug.  1830 

Tobe  Lieut. -Colonels  of  Infantry  without  purc/iarr. 
Maj.  Linton,  from  6  Dr.  31  Aug.  1830 

Scott,  from  17  Dr.  do. 

—  Graham,  from  12  Dr.  do. 

To  be  Major  of  Infantry  without  purchase. 
Bt  Maj.  Noleken,  from  93  F.  51  Aug.  1830 

The  undermentioned  Cadets,  of  the  Honourable 
the  East  India  Company's  Service,  to  hare 
temporary  rani-  as  Ensigns  during  the  peitod 
nf  their  being  pi  iced  unler  the  command  of 
Lt.  Col.  Pasleu,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  it 
Chatham,  for  Field  Instructions  in  the  art  of 
Sapping  and  Mining. 

Gent.  Cadet  J.  W.  Rundall  19  Aug.  1830 

E.  J.  Brown  '      do. 

J.  Trail  do. 

'  •        T.  Studdert  do. 

— — —  II.  C.  AimstTong  do. 

•  H.  J.  Margary  do. 


J  O.  Brien 


Retirements. 

JtfaJor-Generat. 


Lieut.-Colonefs. 
Girardot,  Goldstream  Guards 
Walker,  25  F. 
Moffatt,  33  F. 

JWq;or. 
Blois,  1  Dr. 

Captains. 

Hodges,  7  Dr.  Gds. 
Rowley,  Gren.  Gds. 
Oulton,  29  F. 
Montagu,  40  F. 
Sweeny,  48  F. 

Lieutenants. 
Bulman,  K~  F. 
Hughes,  h.  p.  39  F. 
Potts,  h.  p.  87  F. 
Holland,  h.  p.  88  F. 
Atkinson,  h.  p.  103  F. 
Burrard,  h.  p.  Royal  Staff  Corps 
Hylton,  h.  p.  2  W.  I.  Reg. 

Cornets  and  Ensigns. 
Morgan,  7  Dr. 
Ilidwell,  h.  p.  4  Dr. 
Ruspini,  h.  p.  Wagg.  Train. 
Corrigan,  h.  p.  3  F. 
Hook,  h.  p.  4  F. 
Ashley,  h.  p.  40  F. 
While,  h.  p.  60  F. 
Derbyshire,  h.  p.  82  F. 
Carter,  h.  p.  101  F. 
Campbell,  h.  p.  3  W.  I.  Reg. 
Lucas,  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Halt. 
Mackenzie,  h.  p.  Unatt. 

Simons,  h.  p.  Batt  of  Incorp.  Militia  of  Vpper 
Canada 

Quartermaster. 
Bate,  92  F. 

Surgeons. 
Clarke,  h.  p.  21  F. 
Thomas,  h.  p.  37  F. 

Assistant  Surgeons, 
Cowie,  h.  p.  3  Dr.  Gd*. 
Eyre,  h.  p.  13  F. 
Dcthick,  h.  p.  39  F. 
James,  h.  p.  39  F. 
May,  h.  p.  40  F. 
Anderson,  h.  p.  49  F. 
Symes,  h.  p.  88  F. 
Proudfoot,  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig. 
Scott,  h.  p.  1  Ceylon  Regt 
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Hospifat  Assistant. 

Deaths. 


Colonel. 
Phillipps,  Pembroke  Militia 

Lieut.-CoioneL 
Stables,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Captaim. 
Brehant,  26  F.  on  passage  from  Madras 

17  July  1830 
Fitzherbert,  h.  p.  50  F. 

Coyney,  h.  p.  63  F.  27  Feb. 

Quicke,  h.  p.  Unatt.  Bath  7  Sept. 

J.  G.  Campbell,  do.  Madeira  6  Aug. 

Kerr,  h.  p.  Queen's  American  Rang.  Amherst, 
Nova  Scotia  6  June 

Lieutenants. 

Farwell,  46  F.  India  9  May 

Mackenzie,  58  F.  Ceylon 

Salter,  late  5  Vet.  Batt.  Atwrith,  Wiltshire  28  Aug. 
Murray,  h.  p.  ;n  F.  28  May 

Duncombe,  h.  p.  52  F. 
Mackenzie,  h.  p.  73  F.  8  Aug. 

2rf  Lieutenant  and  Ensign. 
L.  Maclean,  Ceylon  Rifle  Regt.  Colombe 

22  March 


M'Intosh,  h.  p.  New  South  Wales  Vet.  Pomp. 
Sidney  30  Oct.  1S2U 

Paymasters. 

Fulton,  7  Dr.  Dublin  4  Sept.  1830 

Brock,  43  F. 
Heart/oak,  91  F. 


Quartermasters* 
dwards,  h.  p.  Bourbon  Regt. 
reville,  h.  p.  2  W.  I.  Regt.  Carr 


Edw 
G, 
Dublin 


27  Aug. 
agmine,  County 
8  July 


MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Deputy  Inspector. 
Alexander  Robertson. 

Surgeons. 

Lindsay,  18  F.  Stoke  Hospital,  near  Devonport 

21  Sept.  1830 

Featherstone,  h.  p.  71  Ft.  19  do. 

Assistant  Surgeons. 
Brown,  52  F.  Edinburgh 
Grier,  h.  p.  Staff  10  June 

Hospital  Assistant. 
Dr  W.  C.  Smith,  Jamaica  30  Aug. 


October. 

Brevet       Col.  Alexander  Bethune,  Ii.  p.  16  Gar.        5  F. 
Bn.  Maj.  Gen,  in  the  Army 

22  July  1830 

William  Augustus  Johnson,  h.  p. 

3  Ceylon  Regt.  do.  do.        5 

Lt.  Col.  Sir  Dudley  St  Leger  Hill,   Kt. 

h.  p.  Un*tt.  Col.  in  the  Army        do.         6 
Maj.  Henry  Shum,  50  F.  Lt.  Col.  in  the 
Army  do. 

Henry  Bristow,  h.  p.  38  F.  do.  do. 

Colin  Pringle,  h.    p.  Ger.   Leg. 

do.  do. 

Capt.  John  Macpherson,  22  F.  Maj.  in        8 
the  Army  do. 

George  Pinckney,  11  F.  do.    do.       12 

Bayley,  Commandant  of  Gozo, 

do.  do. 

Mackie,  91  F.  do.  do. 

Local  Rank.  Lt.Col.  Findlay,  h.  p.  R.  Afr.  Corps, 

Col.  on  West  Coast  of  Africa  only 

26  Oct. 

4  Dr.  G.    Cor.  Lovell,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Daniel 

ret.  8  do. 

J.    H.  Oibsone,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Lovell  do. 

9  Dr.        Lt.  Hull,  Capt  by  purch,  vice  Heyman, 

ret.  do.       15 

Cor.  Gillies,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Hull  do. 
George    Bogle,    Cor.    by  purch.    vice       16 

Gillies  do. 

i  COT.    Lloyd,    Lt.    vice   Ramsbottom, 

prom.  12  do. 

Paxton,  do.  vice  Harvey,  prom.  do.       i  g 

G.  R.  Anstey,  Cor.  vice  Lloyd  do. 

L.  J.  Torkington,  Cor.  vice  Paxton  do. 

6  Surg.   Callom,  from  84  F.  Surg.  vice 

Alexander,  Staff  8  do. 

8  • Fiddes,  from  85  F.  Surg.  vice 

Baclenacli,  Staff  do.       19 

1 2  As.  Surg.  Greatorex,  from  1  F.  As.  Surg. 

vice  Jemmett,  prom.  do. 

13  Thomson,  from  26  F.  do.  vice 

Shean,  16  F.  26  do.       23 

14  Cor.  E.  S.  Curwen,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice 

Kennedy,  ret.  28  Sept. 

Charles  Thornhill,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Curwen  do. 

Gren.  Gds.  Lt.  and  Capt.   Honeyman,  Capt.  and      56 

Lt.  Col.  by  purch.  vice  Clerke,  ret.  do. 
Lt.  Col.  Fox,  from  34  F.  do.  vice  Hun- 
ter, h.  p.  8  Oct. 
Ens.  and  Lt.  Dunlop,  Lt.  and  Capt.  by 

purch.  vire  Honeyman  2s  Sept.       51 

P.   A.   Freke,  Eus.  arid  Lt.  by  purch. 

vice  Dunlop  do.       53 

3  F.  Gds.  Edward  Gage,  Ens.  and  Lt.  by  purch. 

vice  Booth,  ret.  26  Oct. 


Lt.  Thorpe,  from  14  F.  do.  vice  John- 
stone,  33  F.  28  Sept. 
Eustace,  from  14  F.  do.  vice  Carr, 

h.  p.  14  F.  do. 
Greene,  from  6  F.  do.  vice  Cum- 

berlege,  h.  p.  1  F.  do. 

Capt.  Atherton,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Campbell,  47  F.  do. 

Lt.  Wilson,  from  1  F.  Lt  vice  Greene, 

5  F.  do. 

J.  E.  Young,  Ens.  vice  Egerton,  18 

F.  do. 

Lt.  Cox,  from  late  4  R.  Vet.  Bn.  Paym. 

vice  Mac  Dermott,  ret.  do. 

Maj.  Turberville,  Lt.  Col.  by  putcli. 

vice  Bayly,  ret.  8  Oct. 

Capt  Jones",  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Ti  r- 

berville,  Lt.  Col.  do. 

Lt.  Bayly,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Jo  es, 

Maj.  do. 

Ens.  Bell,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Bayly, 

Capt.  do. 

Edward  Walhouse,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Bell,  Lt.  do. 

Robert  Meade,  do.  by  purch.  vicr  Pit- 
cairn,  prom.  do. 
Lt.  Colman,  Capt.  vice  Bt.  Maj.  Quill, 

prom.  do. 

Staff  As.  Surg.  Gordon,  As.  Surg.  vice 

Drysdale,  h.  p.  12  do. 

As.  Surg.  Shean,  from  15  Dr.  Surg.  vice 

Fraser,  h.  p.  26  do, 

Ens.  Boddam,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Reed, 

prom.  28  Sept. 
Egerton,  from  6  F.  Ens.  vice  Bod- 
dam  do. 
As.  Surg.  Davies,  Surg.  vioe  Lindsay, 

dead  26  Oct. 

Ens.  Semple,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Burns, 

prom.  "  28  Sept. 

R.  A.  M.  Franklin,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Semple  do. 

2d  Lt.  Powell,  1st  Lt.  by  purch.  vice 

Griffiths,  Paym.  26  Oct. 

Harry  George  Chester,  2d  Lt.  do. 

Lt  Griffiths,  Paym.  vice  MacdonaU, 

dead  do. 

Calder,  Capt.  vice  Brebanr, 

.  dead  do. 

Ens.  Pierse,  Lt.  do. 

Staff  As.  Sur*'.  Minto,  As.  Surg.  vice 

Thomson,  15  Or.  do. 

Lt.  Col.  Peddie,  from  h.  p.  Lt.  Co?,  vk-e 

Colleton,  ret.  do, 

Lt.  Johnston,  from  5 F.  Lt.  viccRn^erih 

h.  p.  H  F.  'J.S  Sept. 


/'• "«,  .•IwiHtHlfHI 
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M  Quar«;M*L»l»ll.fromiup.88F.Qiur. 

Mait  vice  M'Cabe.  n.;. 
•II.  12  do. 

57  At.  Surg.  M'Uonogn,  ftom  h.  p.  --ulf 

At.  Suig.  SS  Sept. 

33  Lt  Walwn,  fium  1 1  F.  Lt  vice  Vcr- 

lion.  1'ayin.  do. 

11  — —  Jenkins,  from  14  F.  do.  vice  Shep- 

paril,  h.  p.  M  F.  do. 

— —  Iliu*,  from  1  F.  do.  vice  Home,  h. 

p.  1  F.  do. 

43  Quar.  Mast  Serj.  Rand.  Quar.  Mast 

vice  Williams,  ret  8  Oct. 

41  Lt.  Collins,  from  89  F.  Lt  vice  Crow. 

iher,  80  F.  28  Sept 

46  Staff  As.  Surg.  Cowen,  As.  Sure,  vice 

Radford,  Gi  F.  26  Oct 

47  Capt  Campbell,  from  6  F.  Capt.  vice 

Clarke,  1'.  M.  27  Sept. 

—  lion.  S.  I lawkf .  from  94  F.  Cnpt. 
vice  Eccles,  h.  p.  6  Dr.  (ids.      28  do. 

—  James  Clarke,  Payin.  vice   M  it- 
ton,  dead  27  do. 

W.  M.  Caldwell,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 
Htitchinson,  58  F.  8  Oct 

Lt.  Brown,  from  1  F.  Lt  vice  Hull,  69 
F.  28  Sept 

—  Gunning,   Capt   by  purch.  vice 
Hay,  ret  8  Oct 

Ens.  Davis,  Lt  by  purch,  vice  Gunning, 

Capt  do. 

Brian  Palmes,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Davis,  Lt.  do. 

As.  Surg.  Spence,  from  6  F.  As.  Surg. 

vice  Brown,  dead  26  do. 

53  Quar.  Mast  Fair,  from  h.  p.  Quar.  Mast 

vice  Minchin,  ret  ree.  com.  all.  12do. 

67  Bt.  Lt.  CoL  Shadforth,  Lt.  C..1. 28  Sept. 

Bt.  Maj.  Hunt,  Maj.  vice  Shadforth  do. 

Lt  Brown,  Capt  vice  Hunt  do. 

Ball,  from  h.  p.  59  F.  Lt  do. 

Putnam,  from  h.  n.  101  F.  do.  do. 

Saunders,  from  75  F.  do.  do. 

Ens.  Loekyer.  do.  do. 

Alexander,  do.  do. 

Darling,  do.  do. 

2d  Lt.  MacCarthy,  from  Ceyl.  Reg. 

do-  do. 

Ens.  Baynes,  from  88  F.  do.  do. 

Buvau,  from  77  F.  do.  do. 

Loft,  from  92  F.  do. 

vice  Uiuu-ti  do. 

• Klythe,  from  1  W.  India  Regt 

Ens.  vice  W.  Loekyer  do. 

A.  T.  Allan,  do.  viceE.  Lockyer  do, 
.oh,a  SP^BCC.  do.  vice  Alexander  do. 
S  F.  de  Samarcz,  do.vic<;  Darling  1  Oct. 

58  Ens.  Herbert  Hutchinson,  from  47  F. 

Ens.  vice  Howard,  ho  F.  8  do. 

Qua.  Mas.  Gorman,  Adj.  with  rank  of 

Ens.  vice  Robeiuoii,  res.  Adj.  only 

26  do. 

Ens    Heathcote,   Adj.  vice  Calder.  re*. 

Adj.  only  12  do. 

A*.  Surg.  M'Crcdie,  from  65  F.  As. 
.  s"y&-  28  Sept. 

Lt.  Vcrner,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Glo*. 

ter,  prom.  8  Oct 

Eni.  Philipps,  Lt.  by  purch.  viceVerner, 

Alexander  Gerard,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Plulipps,  Lt.  do. 

t.n.«.  Freer,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Traeie, 
mSf.  26  do. 

W  illiam  Pyne  Young.  Ens.  do. 

As.  Surg.  Miller,  from  h.  p.  5  \V.  1.  Regt, 

As.  Surg.  vice  M'Crcdie.60  F.23  i-ciit. 
f "s.  Wilham,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Gib- 
mu-  *>"•  prom.  M  Oct. 

,«„,  Arthur  Surlces,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Hull,  from  48  F.  Lt.  vice  Vcrnon. 

n.  p.  IF.  :»i-|.t. 

A*.  Surg.  Stewart,  from  h.  p.  6  F.  A*. 

Surg,  vice  Hughes,  cane.  do. 

James  S.  Atkinson,  Eus.  vice  Bcvan, 

19  Staff  At.  Surg.  Cruickshauk,  As.  Sure! 

vice  Dim,  91  F.  -.-,  ,lo 

Lt  Crowther,   from   II   F.    Lt.    vice 

Tnornlcy,  cane.  do. 


to 
ei 


85  F.          En*.  Howard,  from   ">8  do.  t>y  |.;ir,-l>. 
vice  Watnon,  .'/8  f.  i'n  .si-j.t. 

Stuart,  do.  by  purch.  Virttf  Grant. 

prom.  do. 

John  Dnwman,  En?. 
88  K.  A.  Hawker,  Em.  vice  I 

.W  t>rt. 

91  Capt  Graham,   from  h.  p.  Capt.  rice 

Mahon,  ret.  1<  Orf. 

92  D.  Stewart,    En*,   vice    Loft,    .'.7    F. 

50  Sept. 

95  Ens.  Grant,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  O'Meara, 

prom.  '-'^  i'  •. 

W.  B.  Ainslie,  Ens.  do. 

94  Capt.  Mackie,  h.  p.  C  Dr.  Gdf.  Capt 

vicellawke,  47  F.  do. 

Ens.  Cunninghamc,  Lt  by  purch.  vice 
Work/nan,  prom.  do. 

J.  T.  Bligh,  En*,  by  purch.  vice  Cun- 
ninghamc do. 
1  \V.  I.  R.  G.  llawstornc,  Ens.  vice  Blyth,  57  F. 

29  da 
Ceyl. Regt  J.  Heyliger,    2d  Lt.    vice   »I 

57  F.  50  d,.. 

Jas.  Mitchell  Macdonald,  2d  Lt  vice 

Maclean 
Royal  Art.  2d  Lt.  Young,  1st  Lt  1  do. 

Staff. 

Lt.  Col.  Hugh  Edward  Hunter,  h.  p.  Gren.  O.N. 
Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  in  the  Mauritius  vice  Mai. 
L' Estrange  8  Oct.  1830 

Commissariat  Department. 

To  be  Dep.  Com.  Gen.  to  the  Forces. 

As.  Com.  Gen.  Maturin,  JO  Sept.  1S"0 

— — Slrachan  do. 

Moore  do. 

Spurrier  do. 

— G.  Moore  do. 

— — Ibbetson  do. 

dimming  do. 

1 Smelling  do. 

To  be  Assist.  Com.  Gen.  to  the  Forcet. 

Dep.  As.  Com.  Uen.  Alsppp  do. 

Cuming  do. 

Hill  do. 

Raquineau  An. 

— — Yeoland  do. 

M'Nab  do. 

Cundell  do. 

Chiaran  do. 

m _— ^ ^—  Green  <io. 

• Riddell 

— — William  Alex.  Thomson     do. 

• W.  Thomson  do. 

To  be  Dep.  Auht.  Com.  Gen.  to  the  Force*. 

Com.  Clerk  A.  O.  Saunders  do. 

— — Cha.  Seymour  do. 

F.  T.  Mybre*  «to. 

— — ^ J.  Maepherson  dr.. 

W.  Montresor  do. 

•— ^—— —  Tho.  Wilson  A). 

— — Wm.  Nicholls  do. 


Hospital  Staff. 


To  be  Surgeons  to  the  Facts. 
Surg.  Alexander,  M.D.  vice  Short,  protn.     8  Oet. 
Budtnach,  3l.lt.  from  8  Dr.  vice  M«liisg. 

prom. 

To  be  Assistant  Surgecn  to  the  Force*. 
Assist  Surg.  M'ltaac,    from  h.  p.  vice  (iordttn, 

16  F.  5  V...\  l«e 

»         O'  Brien,  from  28  F.  vice  Ciuikshank, 

79  F.  -:r,a, 

—— Duncaiuon,  3/.D.  from  h.  p.  1 

Hart,  31  F.  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Menzirs,  from  h.  p.  C.u. 

I'nattachttl. 

To  be  Lieut.  Co/one!  of  Infantry  Ity  purchase. 
Maj.  Gilman,  from  63  F.  2C  O, 

Capt.  Glo>t«  r,  fiom  t.J  F.  Ly  )  .  . .  .  .  6  i!o. 

Bicvet  Maj.  Htmjgjfj^Mitn  <     i  . 

•      ••  •          Qmll,  f'oni  If.  it.  >i. . 


Promotions,  Appointments,  ffc. — Bankrupts.  J 

Resiynations  and  Retirerttenls. 


To  be  Captains  of  Infantry. 
Lieut.  Graham,  from  7-1  F.  8  Oct. 

•         Ramsbottom,  from  4  Dr    Gds.  by  purcli. 

lido. 

Harvey,  from  1  Dr.  by  purdi.  do. 

Butler,  from  35  P.  28  do. 

1  Downie,  from  1  W.  I.  II.  do. 

Cockranc,  from  55  F.  do. 

••      •    Boyes,  from  58  F.  do. 

•  Robertson,  from  ."G  F.  do. 

Gordon,  from  22  F.  do. 

Colthurst,  from  4  F.  do. 

Rrardon,  from  22  F.  do. 

To  be  Lleutenint  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
Ens.  Pitcairn,  from  12  F.  26  Oct.  1826 

Exchanges. 

Capt.  Mackey,  22  F.  rcc.  diff.  with  Capt.  Wilkin- 
son, h.  p.  49  F. 
Lieut.  Deuuis,  6  F.  with  Lieut.  Curteis,  R.  Afr. 

Corps 
— — —  Coombe,  20  F.  with  Lieut.  Kennedy,  h.  p. 

It.  VV.  I.  Rang. 
fanny,  yy  F.  with  Lieut.  Bunyon,  h.  p. 

30  F. 
— Macintyre,  1  W.  I.  R.  with  Lieut  Palmer, 

h.  p.  York  Rang. 
Keen,  Ceyl.  Regt.  with  Lieut.  Clare,  h.  p. 

60  F. 
••          Nowlan,  13  F.  with  Lieut.  Combe,  h.  p. 

W.  I.  Rang. 

Memorandum. 

The  exchange  between  Capt.  M'Carthy,  14  Dr. 
and  Capt.  Musgrave,  h.  p.  on  the  8th  Oct.  1829, 
was  with  the  difference  between  a  Full  Pay 
Troop  and  a  Full  Pay  Company,  Capt.  M'Car- 
thy having  repaid  the  sum  of  L.511. 

Cancelled. 

Lt.  Thornley,  80  F. 
Assist.  Surg.  Hughes,  71  F, 


Lieutenani'Colontls.  BE 

lUyley,  12  F.  >,«M 

$ir  J.  R.  Colleton,  31  F. 

Major.         ••-.  .»A 
Ebhart,  h.  p.  Unatt. 

Captain  and  Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Clark,  Gren.  Gds. 

Captains.  l» 

Heyman,  2  Dr. 
Hay,  52  F. 
Mahon,  91  F. 
Macdonald,  h.  p.  3,">  F.  It 

Lieutenants. 

Daniel,  7  Dr.  Gds.  » 

Kennedy,  11  Dr. 
Booth,  5  F.  Gds. 
Trade,  65  F. 

Cha.  Macdonald,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
Davics,  h.  p.  99  F. 
Miller,  h.  p.  1  F. 
Moises,  h.  p.  7  Dr.  Gds. 
Fettes,  h.  p.  14  Dr. 

EllSlgltt. 

Taylor,  h.  p.  W.  I.  Rang. 
Jackson,  h.  p.  3  F. 
Lodington,  h.  p.  53  F. 
Von  Reiche,  h.  p.  1  Line  Ger.  L. 

Paymaster. 
Mac  Dermot,  8  F. 

Quart  e  r  masters. 
Ja».  M'Cabe,  56  F. 
Williams,  43  F. 
Minchin,  53  F. 
Coleman,  65  F. 

Surgeon. 
Kendall,  h.  p.  Staff 

Assistant  Surgeons. 
Starr,  95  F. 
Dundas,  h.  p.  60  F. 
Macfadgean,  h.  p.  ?3  F. 
Maurice,  h.  p.  7  Dr. 
Bow,  h.  p.  77  F. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ENGLISH  BANKRUPTS,  from  23d  September  to  23il  October. 


Ackerman,  J.,  Bruton,  draper 

Arnold,  J.,  Thorntree,  farmer 

Ashcroft,  H.  and  J.  B.,  Liverpool,  marble-masons 

Atkin,  G.,  Clerkenwcll  green,  victualler 

Ash,  H.,  Bulwell,  grocer 

Bpraman,  J.,  Store- street,  butcher 

Bi^ne,  A.  P.  la,  Bristol,  wine-merchant 

Bryant,  S.,  Waterloo-road,  Surrey,  broker 

Roldron,  \V.,  AMborough,  farmer 

Bourne,  E  ,  Bartholomew-lane,  stock-broker 

Bullard,  J.,  Brighton,  tobacconist 

Blake,  W.,  Tooting,  brewer 

Baker,  J.  S.  Bradford,  innkeeper 

Blackburn,  A.,  Preston,  linen-draper 

Cross,  J.,  Turnmill-street,  pawnbroker 

Carter,  E.,  Walbrook-buildinjs,  money-scrivener 

Duncan,  M.,  and  J.  Monday,  Kingston- upon- Hull, 

wine-merchants 
Evans,  A.,  Shitlnall,  victualler 
Elliott,  T.,  Bennett-street,  grocer 
Ellis,  VV.,  Swanage,  brewer 
Frisby,  11.  M.,  Mark-lane,  wine-merchant 
Fradsley,  W.  H.  Shacklewell-green,  stock-manu- 
facturer 

Fcatherstone,  J.,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  merchant 
Force,  H.,  Exeter,  upholsterer 
Fia;ider,  J.,  Down-street,  plumber 
Gruniiy,  T.,  Pendleton,  manufacturer 
Gibson,  W.,  Deddingtoti,  victualler 
Greening,  G.  S.,  Sheffield,  draper 
Hudson,  R.,  Birmingham,  currier 
Hollinsworth,  C.  H.,  Southwark,  coal-merchant 
Hudson,  W.,  Birmingham,  victualler 
Harris,  A.  E..  Goulston- square,  deiler  in  feathers 
Jackson,  J.  M.,  Brighton,  cabinet-maker 
King,  J.,  Lamb's  Conduit-street,  draper 
Kccvett,  J.,  Hammersmith,  victualler 
Lawrence,  E.,  Ipswich,  jhip-owiier 
Leeson,  J.,  iVottnigrvin,  hosier 
Leddcn,  W.,  Liverpool,  merchant 


Lurnsden,   E.  and   R.,   Monkwearmouth-shore, 

ship-builders 

Leach,  R.,  and  W.  M.  Pousset,  Cow  Cross,  dealers 
Lane,  J.,  Brixham,  ship-bail  '.cr 
Mann,  J.,  Cleobury  Mortimer,  hiker  and  grocer 
Morris,  C.  J.,  Leamington-priors, bookseller 
Minton,  R.,  Hereford,  draper 
Matlisun,  \V.  Clerkenwcll,  victualler 
Mctcalfe,  G.,  Liverpool,  grocor 
Morrel,  J.,  Store-street,  builder 
Neve,  A.,  Portsea,  draper 
Pollard,  J.,  Deptford,  baker  and  smack- owner 
Page,  J.,  Thanie,  linen-draper 
Pierce,  P.  M.,  Liverpool,  common-brewer 
Ptlhain,  J.,  Rotherhithe,  print-sc'.ler 
Pickthorne,  F.  P.  B.,  Southampton-row  and  Ar- 

liug'oa-strcet,  surgeon 
Potter,  T.,  Nottingham,  checsemnnger 
Pryke,  P.,  Great  Coggcsliall,  tailor 
Randall,  J.,  Iver,  farmer 
Uccs,  R.,  Swansea,  ironmonger 
Robinshaw,  J.,  Rochdale,  flannel-manufacturer 
Routledge,  W..  Wigton,  butcher 
Rusher,  J.,  Stamford,  woolstapler 
Somers,  L.,  Aldgate,  jeweller 
Smith   C.,  and  G.  Arnold,  llath,  innhoKlers 
Stanford,  J.,  Padilington,  s.nith 
Smith,  G.,  Birmingham,  cock-founder 
Sporle,  G.,  Ipswich,  shoemaker 
Tindall,  G.  and  \V.,  Beverley  and  Hull,  seedsmen 
Tadman.  J.,  N'ewcastlc-upon-Tyne,  perfumer 
Taylor,  G.,  Old  Hond-sfroet,  sh<x;maker 
Thomas,  W.,  Holborn,  iinen-draper 
Waller,  K.  H.,  Bristol,  timber-merchant 
Wellington,  R.,  CharJ,  carrier 
Welier,  A.,  Mare^fivld,  victuailiT 
Wilkinson,  R.,  Shrewsbury,  draper 
Wiiliams  R.,  Weobley,  grocer 
Wetttrby,  R.,  Brotherion,  lims^burner 
Yapp,  R.,  and  G.  Yapp,  Hopton,  dsakre 
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Irf  November 


(Jar*.  Willtatn,  rnercbant,  Inverness 
I  r.i*«r.  Robert,  grocer.  Inverness 
Johnston  and  Bell,  cattle-dealers,  by  Loekerby, 
an  I  John  Johnston,  Stobohill,  anil  Walter  Bell, 
,4Mlemeadow*,  the  partners,  as  individuate 
Ilnbortson,  Jcdediah,  cloth-merchant,  Perth 
S««iven«on,  John  Carpenter,  merchant,  Kurt  rose 
Stiachan,  James,  manufacturer,  road-contractor, 
and  general  merchant,   residing  at  My  res  of 
' 


Muric,  in  the  parish  of  Errol,  and  county  of 
Perth 

Wilson  and  Co.,  distillers  at  Blackburn,  near 
Aberdeen,  a*  a  company,  and  Geurge  \\  iU,  u 
of  Glasgowcgo,  distiller  at  Blnikburn,  and  ad. 
yocntc  in  Aberdeen,  and  Tlunnas  Wilson,  di*- 
tiller  at  Blackburn,  and  farmer  at  Clinbuiv. 
two  of  the  partner*  of  that  company,  as  indi- 
viduals 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

June  14.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  David  Mac- 
farl.in,  Esq.  Civil  Service,  Bengal,  of  a  daughter. 

July  -1.  At  No.  60,  York  Terrace,  London,  the 
lady  of  Adam  Duff,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

Sept.  19.  At  Coll  House,  Mull,  the  lady  of  Hugh 
MM. c;ui,  Esq.  younger  of  Coll,  of  a  son. 

50.  At  Keltham,  Middlesex,  Mrs  W.  Graham, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dunaroird   House,    the  lady  of  John 
Forbes,  Esq.  M.D.  of  a  son. 

Oct.  1.  At  Fort- Augustus,  Mrs  Fraser  of  Aber- 
tarf,  of  a  son,  since  deceased. 

—  At  Sindola,  Mahabuleshur  Hills,  the  lady  of 
Licut.-Colonel  Archibald  Robertson,  resident  at 
batutra,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Sanquhar  House,  Morayshire,  the  lady  of 
Arthur  Ruxton,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

5.  At  Kirkmichael  House,  Ayrshire,  the  lady 
of  Captain  Hallowed  Carew,  R.\.  of  a  son. 

5.  At  Laurence  Park,  the  lady  of  Thomas 
Learroonth,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

7.  The  lady  of  William  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.  of 
Craighlaw,  of  a  son. 

9.  At  6i>,  North  Hanover  Street,  Mrs  Murray, 
of  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Eocles  House,  Mrs  Grcig,  of  a  son. 

13.  At  13,  Windsor  Street,  Mrs  Peddie,  of  a 
daughter. 

.  11.   At  Antermony,  the  lady  of  John  Lennox 
Kincaid,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Loch  ton,  Mrs  Captain  Nisbetof  Lochton, 
of  a  sou. 

17.  At  Southfteld,  Mr*  Forrester  of  Craigthan- 
not,  of  a  daughter. 

IS.  At  2.  Mansfield  Place,  Mrs  MacDowall,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  William  Kirk,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Ramsay  Lodge,    Mrs  C.  Innes,  of  a 
daughter. 

20.  At  Redgorton,  Mrs  Liston,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dee  Bank,  the  lady  of  Sir  John  Gordon 
of  Earlston,  Bart.,  of  a  son. 

—  Mis  A.  Watson,  11,  Duncan  Street,  of  a  son. 

51.  At  11,  Leopold  Place,  Mrs  M.Turnbull,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At   Parsonage  House,    Musselburgh,   Mr* 
Wells,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Old  Aberdeen,  the  lady  of  Dr  Macphcr- 
son,  of  King's  College,  ot  a  daughter. 

22.  Mrs  Robertson,  28,  Albany  Street,  of  a  son. 

—  At  I :',  Hill  Square,  Mrs  Day,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  51,  Dundas  Street,  Mrs  Stiathy,  of  a 
daughter. 

-4.  At  London,  the  lady  of  Captain  Bain,  James 
Watt  steam  packet,  of  a  sou. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Fettercairn,  Mrs  Whyte,  of 
a  daughter. 

tt.  At  3,  North  Charlotte  Street,  Mrs  Howden, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Trinity,   near  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of 
Captain  R,  A.  Waugh,  of  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Jedburgb,  Mrs  Nichol,  of  a  daughter. 
-'7.  At  9,  Cassels  Place,  Leith,  Mrs  Young,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  AtCreedy,  Devon,  the  lady  of  Lieut. -Col. 
F«rfu*oo,  Grenadier  GuarJs,  of  a  son. 

29.  At  Montrose,  Mrs  binuli,  of  a  daughter. 
51.  At  L  Heodenon  Row,  Mis.  J.  a.  Prentice, 
of  a  son. 


\oi:  3.  At  55,  London  Street,  Mrs  L.  Mackin- 
tosh, of  a  daughter. 

—At  1,  Montgomery  Street,  Mr*  James  Hewat, 
of  a  daughter. 

4.  At  London,  the  lady  of  Lewis  Crombie,  Esq. 
of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

May  11.  At  Ellorc,  Captain  George  Gray,  ot 
the  21st  native  infantry,  to  Anna,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Rev.  Mordant  Carthorn,  rector  of 
Mathihall,  Norfolk. 

22.  At  Bombay,  Lieut  George  Deck,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  nephew  of  Mr  and  Lady  Fran- 
ces Trail,  Suffolk,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  F.  Grant,  rector  of  Wrabness  and  Merston, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Archibald 
Grant,  Bart,  of  Monymusk. 

Sept.  14.  At  Chipstead,  the  Hon.  James  St 
(lair,  eldest  son  of  the  Right  lion.  Lord  St 
Clair,  to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Archibald  Little, 
Esq.  of  Shadden  Park,  Surrey. 

22.  At  Camberwell,  Alexander,  eldest  son  of 
D.  W.  Dougal,  Esq.  of  Wyndford,  Lanarkshire, 
to  Caroline,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
Man-on,  A.M.  Rector  of  Lair,  Leicestershire. 

Ocr.  1.  At  Tottenham  Church,  Mr  William 
Macfarlane  of  Edinburgh,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Luck  Kent,  Esq.  Tottenham  Green. 

5.  At  Glasgow,  Lieut.  John  Macfarlane,  Royal 
Marines,  to  Johanna,   youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Macfarlane,  minister  of  Kilbran- 
don,  Argyllshire. 

6.  At  Brechin,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  of 
Arbirlot,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Her. 
James  Bums,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Brechin. 

—  At  Rotterdam,  the  Rev.  William  Stevens, 
one  of  the  ministers  .of  the  National  Scottish 
Church  there,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
George  Gibson,  Esq.  of  that  place. 

7.  At  Queen  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mark  Watt, 
Esq.  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Pattison,  Esq.  of  Leith. 

—  At  Eastfleld,  Leith,  Mr  Malcolm  Sinclair, 
merchant,  Lerwick,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late   Mr  Henry  Sinclair,   merchant, 
Shetland. 

9.  At  Paris,  George  Ramsay,  Esq.  second  son 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Bart,  of  Banff, 
Perthshire,  to  Emily  Eugenia,  daughter  of  the 
late  Henry  Lennon,  Esq.  county  Wes'.meath,  Ire- 
land. 

—  At  London,  Lieut-Col.  A.  Macdonald,  Royal 
Artillery,  to  Susin  Fox,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Strangeways. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  James  Skelton,  £<• 
to  Margaret  Marjory,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Thomas  Kinnear,  Esq.  of  Kinloeh. 

1'J.  At  Dr  Lewins\  Leith,  Robert  Lorimer, 
Esq.  M.D.  Haddington,  to  Eliza,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  Westwood,  Esq.  merchant, 
Cadis. 

14.  At  Cornhill,  Louis  P.  Legge,  Esq.  to  Eliza- 
beth Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  R.  Compton,  E«I. 
of  Melkington. 

—  At  Bog  Hall,  Ayrshire,  David  William  Jamie- 
son,  Esq.  accountant, Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Euphemia 
Patricia,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Baird,  Esq.  late 
or  Allahabad. 
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16.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Butterworth  Clarke,  M.A. 
chaplain  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex, youngest  son  of  Dr  Adam  Clarke,  to  Matilda 
Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Henry 
Brooke,  Esq.  of  Henbury,  Gloucestershire. 

18.  At  Grangevale,  Beith,  Lieut.  William  Lyon, 
R.N.  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Dobie, 
Esq.  of  Grangevale. 

—  At  Inverleith  Place,   Thomas  Wood,   Esq. 
surgeon,  48,  Great  King  Street,  to  Miss  Janet  Ro- 
cheid,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Rocheid, 
Esq.  of  Inverleith. 

20.  At  Garvock,  Angus  Turner,  Esq.writer.Glas- 
gow,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Robert  Graeme, 
Esq.  of  Garvock. 

—  At  Stirling,  on  the  21st  ult.  Alexander  Ritchie, 
Esq.  Canonmills,  Edinburgh,   to  Eliza,  daughter 
of  John  Dick,  Esq.  Stirling. 

26.  At  2,  Moray  Street,  Leith  Walk,  Mr  John 
Telfer,  merchant  there,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  W. 
Lamont,  Esq.  controlling  surveyor  of  his  Majesty's 
customs,  Leith. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Bruce,  hosier,  to 
Mrs  Mary  Ann  Ferguson,  daughter  of  the  deceased 
Rev.  Robert  Stirling,  late  minister  of  Dumblane. 

27-  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Henry  Renton,  Kelso, 
to  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Duncan 
M'Callum,  Esq. 

28.  At  Dublin,  James  Stewart  Shanks,  Esq.  late 
of  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Anne  Jones,  of 
North  Anne  Street,  Montjoy  Square. 

Nov.  1.  At  Inner  Dunning,  Mr  Andrew  Laurie, 
Balgarvie,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Mr  David  Do- 
naldson, farmer,  Inner  Dunning. 

—  At  St  Paul's  Chanel,   Mr  R.  B.  Stewart, 
teacher  of  dancing,  to  Miss  Ann  Emma  Lilly,  of 
London. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Archibald  Livingston,  writer 
there,  to  Jane  Household,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Robert  Henderson,  Esq.  surgeon,  Glasgow. 

2.  At  the  Manse  of  Pitsligo,  James  Brodie  Spot- 
tiswood,  Esq.  to  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Farquhar,  minister  of  Pitsligo. 

Lately,  At  St  John's  Chape),  Poitobello,  Henry, 
second  son  of  the  late  James  Stuart,  Esq.  of  Gie- 
nada,  to  Elizabeth  Anna  Maria,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs  Don  in  linn,  of  London. 

—  At  Colen,  near  Perth,  George  Home,  Esq. 
of  Fertile  Hall,  Berwickshire,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Aitchison,  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Stirling  of  Glorat,  B.ut. 

—  At  Henlow,  Bedfordshire,  W.  J.  Goodeve,  of 
Clifton,  Esq.  to  Lady  Frances  Jemima  Erskine, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  and  sister  to  the  pre- 
sent F.arl  of  Mar. 

—  At  Geneva,  Thomas  Hog,  Esq.  son  of  Mr 
Hog  of  Newliston,  to  Maynard,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Swintou  of  Warsash. 

DEATHS. 

March.  At  Ceylon,  Lieut.  Lachlan  MacLean, 
of  the  Ceylon  rifle  regiment,  sixth  son  of  the  late 
Archibald  MacLean,  Esq.  of  Pennycross. 

May  15.  On  board  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's ship  Charles  Grant,  while  returning  to 
Europe,  Hugh  Syme,  Esq.  of  Singapore. 

June  23.  On  board  the  Providence,  on  her  pas- 
sage from  Calcutta  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
David  Dale,  Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's Bengal  Civil  Service,  aged  35. 

Aug.  9.  At  St  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  after 
a  short  illness,  John  Campbell,  Esq.  aged  68.  The 
deceased  was  for  many  years  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  the  Province,  the  duties  of  which  he 
faithfully  and  honourably  discharged. 

Sept.  13.  At  Rome,  in  his  46th  year,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Finch,  M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
F.S.A.  &c. 

15.  At  Killin,  Lieut.  P.  Brown,  York  light 
infantry  volunteers. 

18.  At  Strathavon,  Mr  Francis  Muir.  in   his 
85th  year  ;  and  on  the  22d  his  wife,  Ann  Torrance, 
aged  81,  as  the  relatives  were  returning  from  the 
funeral  of  her  husband. 

—  At  Greenock,  Jean,  daughter  of  John  M'  Lean, 
Esq.  of  Shuno,  and  relict  of  John  M'Aulay,  sen. 
Esq.  merchant  in  Greenock. 

19.  At  Woolwich,  aged  75,  Margaret,  widow  of 
Major  Alexander  Macbean,  of  the  llth  regiment 
of  root,  and  daughter  of  the  late  William  Murray, 
Esq.  formerly  of  Aberdeen. 
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20.  At  New  York,  Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.  mer- 
chant  in  that  city,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  Gillespie,    and  brother  of  the  laie  Rev. 
William  Gillespie,  both  ministers  of  the  parish  of 
Kelts. 

21.  At  Percy  Cottage,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Grant. 
eldest  daughter  of  Dr  Browning,  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  Hyperion. 

"4.  At  5,  Lauriston  Lane,  Miss  Sinclair,  late 
matron  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  Bristo  Port, 
Edinburgh,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rer. 
James  Sinclair,  minister  of  the  United  Associate 
Congregation,  Stronza,  Orkney. 

25.  At  Musselburgh,  John  Clark  Stuart,  young- 
est son  of  the  late  Mr  John  Stuart,   merchant 
there. 

26.  At  Musselburgh,  Mr    Alexander  Moffat, 
aged  73. 

27.  At  41,  North  Hanover  Street,   Miss  Mar- 
ret Maitland,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
aitland,  Esq.  of  Soutra. 

28.  At  Perth,  Mrs  Young,  relict  of  the  late 
John  Younsj,  Esq.  of  Belwood. 

29.  At  Colinsburgh,  Mr  John  Gourlay,  aged  92. 

30.  At  10,  Brandon  Street,  Neill,  only  son  of 
Mr  Neill  M'Laren,  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

Oct.  1.  At  Leghorn,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Forbes. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Small,  Esq.  W.S. 
and  one  of  the  heralds  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  William  Davidson,  Esq.  mer« 
chant. 

—  At  his  seat,  Brandum,  in   the  county  of 
Monaghan,  Major  Skefflngham  Hamilton. 

—  At  Bernisdale,  Isle  of  Skye,  Donald  Monro, 
catechist,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Society  in 
Edinburgh  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
aged  53  years.     This  singular  character  was  a 
native  of  Portree.     Having  lost  his  eyesight  at 
the  age  of  14,  he  became  incapacitated  for  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  his  station  in  life  ;  but 
he  contrived  somehow  or  other  to  get  himself 
appointed  a  catechist.     His  intellectual  powers 
were  of  the  first  order  —  his  memory  quite  remark- 
able for  its  accuracy  and  retentiveness.    He  could 
repeat  verbatim  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Old. 

2.  At  Eckworth,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol,  the  Hon.  Eliza  Harriet  Ellis,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  and  Lady  Howard  de  Waldon. 

—  At  Kirk  wall,  Jessie  Sinclair,  aged  21,  wife  of 
Mr  Robert  Scarth,  North  Rorialdshay. 

3.  At  Cross  Hall,  Berwickshire,  Major  Edward 
Broughton,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
service. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Andrew  Thomson,  Esq.  pur- 
ser, R.N. 

4.  At  Chainberry,  in  Savoy,   Miss  Elizabeth 
Graham,  eldest    daughter  of  the  late   William 
Graham,  Esq.  younger  of  Garttnore. 

—  At  Rothsay,    Margaret  Campbell,   lady  of 
Major  John  Campbell,  Auchenroach,  late  of  his 
Majesty's  16th  infantry. 

5.  At  the  Manse,  Largs,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Richard- 
son, minister  of  that  parish. 

6.  At  10,  Windmill  Street,  Mrs  Margaret  Burns, 
wife  of  Mr  George  Lawrie,  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Hamble  Cliff,  Hants,  Julia,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  aged  17 
years. 

—  At  London,  James  Inglis,  Esq.  second  son 
of  the  late  John  Inglis,  Esq.  of  Vine  Hills,  Lanark- 
shire, many  years  a  Director  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company. 

—  At  Mount-Annan,  Lieut.-General  Dirom. 

—  At  Newholm,  Andrew  Wight,  youngest  son 
of  Charles  Cuningham,  Esq.  W.S. 

—  At    Chichester,    Mrs  Teesdale,   widow  of 
Lieut-Colonel  Teesdale. 

7.  At  17,  South  Hanover  Street,  Mrs  Robert 
Lorimer. 

—  At    Frankfort-on-the-Maine,     Mr   Robert 
Brown,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  William  Brown,  Esk- 
dale  Muir. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Duncan,  late 
corrector  of  the  University  Press. 

9.  At  Dunse,  Mr  Adam  Landals,  formerly  te- 
nant in  Briery  hill. 

10.  John  Bell,  Chapel-hill,  Berwickshire. 

—  AtKilmuir,  Isle  of  Skye,  Lieut.  Sorle  Mac- 
donald,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  106.    He  has 
left  three  children  under  10  years  of  age. 
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10.  At  Portotx-llo,  Lieut  DonaM  Gilchrist,  R.N. 

11.  At  Lowick,  John  Craig,  student.  a«ed  16. 
nephew  of  the  Rev.  Israel  Craig,  Lowick,  North* 
umberland. 

—  At  Dirleton,  aged  18,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Mr 
James  Hendenon,  teacher  there. 

—  At  Mount  Uniacke,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Hon. 
Richard  John  t'niarkc,  his  Majesty's  Attoiney- 
General  for  that  province. 

12.  At  II »ildmg ton,  Mr  James  Deans,  aged  70 
years. 

—  At  Southfield  Cottage,  near  Duddingttone, 
David  Beatson,  youngest  son  of  John  Marshall, 
Esq.  advocate. 

—  At  10,  Salisbury  Street,  Mrs  Houatson  Ren- 
ton,  of  Bridgehouse,  Peebles-shire. 

—  At  7,  St  John's  Place,  Leith,  Mr  D.  Martin 
Dudgeon,  sixth  son  of  John  Dudgeon,  Esq. 

—  At  Gogar  Lodge,  Dr  Alexander  Stuart. 

—  At  Ballumbie,  near  Dundee,  Mrs  Amelia 
Gardyne,  relict  of  the  late  John  Kirkaldy,  Esq. 

1.1.   At  lluccleuch  Place,  William  Braidwond, 
Esq.  aged  "9. 

—  At  6,  London  Street,  Mr  Henry  Greip,  sen. 
14.  At  Gneme'i  Hall,  Orkney,  David  Petric, 

Esq.  in  his  79th  year. 

—  At  10,  Manor  Place,  Mrs  Jean  Pitcairn, 
wife  of  James  Laidlaw,  Esq.  W.S. 

•  15.  At  Newton,  James  Trotter,  Esq.  aged  80. 

—  At  6,  Union  Street,  Mr  John  Walton,  from 
the  county  of  Durham. 

16.  At  PortobeUo,  William  Henderson,   Esq. 
Jate  of  Lawton. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Lieut-General  David  Shank,  a 
•ative  of  that  city. 

—  At  Woll,  Gilbert  Scott,  Esq.  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Charles  Scott,  Esq.  of  Woll. 

17.  At  Ladykirk  House,  William  Robertson, 
Esq.  of  Ladykirk. 

—  At  Stoney  Bank,   Miss  Anne  Ramsay,  se- 
cond daughter  of  the  late  Captain  David  Kamsav, 
RN. 

1".  At   Muckhart  Manse,  aged  89,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Gibson. 

—  At  Banff',  aged  84,  William  Reid,  Esq.  for 
many  years  town-clerk  of  that  burgh,  and  late 
agent  there  for  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Belhaven,  the  Rev.  Archibald   Singers, 
minister  of  Kala. 

19.  At  Interlachen,    in   Switzerland,    Patrick 
Clark,  Esq.  of  Elmbank. 

—  At  Shugborough,  Staffordshire,  Captain  the 
Hon.  William  Anson,  C.B.,  R.N.,  fourth  son  of 
the  late  Lord  Vi-count  Anson. 

—  At  B  rough  ton  Hall,  James  Donaldson,  Erq. 

20.  At  Little  Chelsea,  Sir  W.  A.  Brown,  Bart. 
Lieut- Colonel  in  hit  Majesty's  101st  regiment  of 
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•JO.  At  5,  Brown  Square,  Thomas  Duncan,  K»'j. 
manufacturer,  Paisley. 

—  At  7.5,  George  Street,  the  infant  s  >n  of  James 
Syme,  Esq. 

21.  At  Dowanhill.  Alexander,  only  son  of  John 
Murray,  Esq.  of  Livilands. 

—  At  Greenlaw  Howe,  in  his  81th  year,  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon  of  Culvennan,  Knight,  sheriff 
of  the  county,  and  colonel  of  the  Kircudbright- 
shire  local  militia. 

—  At  28,  Elm  How,  Mrs  Apnes  Robertson,  wife 
of  Thomas  Thomson,  K«q    late  Comptroller  of 
his  Majesty's  Customs  at  Perth. 

—  At  Lc  Mans,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Bc- 
vcrley,  in  his  81st  year. 

—  At  Rothsay,  Mr  John  Crombie,  senior,  dyer 
in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  12,  Coatcs  Crescent,  Miss  Janet  Wateon, 
daughterof  the  late  James  Watson,  tsq.  of  Saugh- 
ton. 

24.  At  ?,  Baxter  Pl.icc,  Mrs  Jane  Walker,  wife, 
of  James  Thomson,  Esq.  late  merchant,  Leith. 

—  At  Dumfries,  Dr  Benjamin  Bartlctt  Bucha- 
nan, M.D. 

15.  At  Kilfeade,  county  Tippciary,  Dcnu  Scul- 
ly, Esq.  barrister  at  law,  author  of  the  celebrated 
Treatise  on  the  Penal  Law  of  Ireland. 

'.(i.  At  Irvir.c,  Mrs  Julia  Monrgomcrit,  widow 
of  James  Montgorrerie,  Etq.  of  Knuckcwait. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Char- 
lotte Leslie. 

28.  At  6,  Manor  Place,  Alice,  cWeit  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  David  Wanchnnp,  uctoronVarkton. 

50.  At  Edinburgh,   Mrs  Emma  Monteith,  wife 
of  Alexander  Earl  Monteiili,  K.-q.  advocate. 

51.  At  19,  Northumberland  Street  Mis*  Isobd 
Cray,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Gray,  Esq.  of 
New  holm,  aged  K>. 

—  At  5,  Meadow  Place,  Georpe  Brunton,  Rq. 

—  At  54,  South  Bridge,  Mrs  Margaret  M'Do- 
wall. 

—  At  17,  George  Street,  Mi<s  Catherine  I.illic. 
a\</r.  1.  At  Edmbuigh,  Mr  William  LinU.-ay, 

aged  36. 

—  At  Wentworth   House.  Yorkshire,  in  her 
43d  year,  the  Viscountess  Milton.     Her  lai!\?ln|> 
was  Charlotte,  daughter  01  Thomas,  first  Lord 
Durdas,  ft.lhtr  of  thu  picsent  Lord  I)UIK!SC. 

Lately,  At  55,  Queen  Street,  William  Walker, 
E.-q.  son  cf  the  late  John  \\  j.lktr,  minister  of 
Traquair. 

—  At  sea,  on  his  passage  to  Britain,  Willsrm 
Collins  Bruiitpn,  Eeq.  eldest  son  of  the  Lite  Coltuiil 
Brunton,  military  Auditor-Ger.cial  at  Madras. 

—  At  Ceylon,   Edwaid  Fiin.li,   brother  (t   tic 
Eatlof  Ayle*fotd. 

—  At  Brighton,  Licut.-Colcncl  Mnlip  Chal.i, 
late  of  the  grenadier  guard;. 
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Torch,  the  Quenching  of  the,  687. 

Tower  of  Erctldoune,  the,  695. 

Vale  of  Pines,  the,  218, 

Valley  of  Glen  Cruagh,  a  story  of  the, 
68. 

Vice,  the  Reigning,  Book  VII.,  183. 

Vision,  a  real  one,  by  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, 63. 

We  return  no  more,  by  Mrs  Hemans, 
40. 

Wild  Garland,  the,  and  Sacred  Melodies, 
review  of,  268. 

Wild-fowl  Shooting,  311. 

Windermere,  a  day  at,  519. 

Winter,  the  Country  in,  104. 

Winter  Rhapsody,  Fytte first,  863 — Fytte 
second,  878. 

Yankee  Privateer,  Davy  Jones  and  the,  65. 
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BIRTHS. 

Fairbairn,  859 

M'Dongall,  565 

Scott,  569,  ib.  85$ 

Ain8lie,568,569,ib. 

Ferguson,  991 

Macdowall,  569, 

Sheepshanks,  569 

Alexander,  568 

Ferries,  569 

991 

Si  me,  859 

Allan,  859 

Forbes,  569,  994- 

Macfarlane,  569, 

Sinclair,  569 

Anderson,  568,569, 

Forder,  569 

859,  991 

Smith,  569,  991 

859,  i!i. 

Forrester,  569,  991 

M'Grigor,  569 

Snody,  568 

Arbuthnot,  561 

Fraser,  569,  991 

M-Intosh,  991 

Sptnce,  569 

Baillie,  569 

Fullerton,  859 

Mackay,  859 

S'enhouse, 

Bain,  991 

Fyfe,  859 

Mackenzie,859,ib. 

Steuart,  8i9 

13alfour,  568 

Gibson,  859 

Mack-gill,  569 

Stevenson,  85'J 

Bathuate,  568 

Gordon,  991 

Maclagan,  568 

S'ewart,  5<; 

Bell/569 

Gower  (Countess,) 

M'Lean,  859,  991 

Stormont,  569 

Berwick,  569 

569 

Marpherson,  991 

Stotherd,  859 

Birtwhistle,  569 

Gray,  569 

Malcolm,  568 

Strathy,  891 

Blackett,  569 

Graham,  569,  859, 

Manuel,  569 

Suttie,  569 

Blackie,  859 

ib.  991 

Marshall,  569 

Tait,  569 

Blair,  569 
Blantyre,  569 

Grant,  569 
Greenock  (Lady,) 

Mayne,  569 
Meldrum,  859 

Tipper,  569 
Turiibull,  859,  991 

Borthvvick,  569 

869 

Melville,  859 

Vertue,  569 

Brown,  569 

Greig,  569,  991 

Menzies,  569,  ib. 

Walden,  de,  859 

Bruce,  568,  859 

HalketLjjgD 

Miller,  859 

Walker,  568,  569 

Burlin,  568 

Hall  569 

Moncrieff,  568 

Wallace,  569 

Cullender,  568 

Hamilton,  859,991 

Montgomery,  568 

Watson,  859,  ib.  ib. 

Cameron,  j(i!) 

Hay,  568,  859 

Morton(Countess,) 

991 

Campbell,  569, 

Henderson,  859 

859 

Waugu,  991 

859,  il>. 

Henry  (3  child.) 

Muir,  569 

Weils,  991 

Carew,  991 

569 

Murdoch,  569 

Westmricott,  859 

Cliancellor,  569 

Hewat,  991 

Mure,  568 

White,  859 

Christie,  859 

Home,  859 

Murray,  851,  991 

Wilson,  569,  ib. 

Church,  569 

Hotcbkis,  569 

Muttleburg,  561 

Young,  859,  991 

Clay,  569 

Howden,  991 

Mylne,  859 

Cleghorn,  569 

Hozier,  569 

Nasmyth.  569 

Clephane,  569 

Hunter,  568,  561 

Nichol,  991 

MARRIAI 

Cockburn,  569 

Hutton,  859 

Nicholson,  569 

Adam,  571 

Crombie,  991 

Inglis,  569 

Nisbet,  991 

Aiiamson,  570 

Currie,  859 

Junes,  991 

Ogilvie,  569 

Aithchison,  570 

Darling,  859 

Kay,  568 

Oswald, 

Aitktn,  860 

Davidson,  569,  ib. 

Keitb,  859 

Pattison,  569 

Alexander,  570  ib. 

Day,  991 

Kincaid,  991 

Peddie,  991 

Arbutlmot,  570 

Dean,  859 

Kinnear,  568,  569 

Penny,  569 

Barty,  860 

Dickson,  859,  ib. 

Kinnoul,  56S 

Pollock,  859 

Bayley,  570 

Dimma,  859 

Kirk,  569.  991 

Prentice,  991 

Belcher.  861 

Dudgeon,  859 

Laing,  568 

Reid,  568 

Bell,  570 

Duff,  569,  991 

Lamont,  859 

Renton,  569 

Bigsby,  8CO 

Duncan,  859 

Lawrie,  568 

Robertson,  569,  ib. 

Boswell,  571 

Dunlop,  568 

Learmontb,  991 

859,  191,  ib. 

Boyle,  8CO 

Eddington,  568 

Leburn,  569 

Ronald,  859 

Bricrcs. 

Elcho, 

Ljston,  991 

Ros.«,  569,  ib. 

Brow  i 

Elliot,  568,  569 

Louglil)cruugli,568 

Ruxton,  901 

Bruci-,  l'P3 

Ellis,  509 

Lumsden,  569 

Sandeman,  851 

Bucli; 

Ewing,  fcjl»,  ib. 

M'Caiium,  S59 

Scales,  569 

B'Jci, 
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Campbell,  860,  ib. 

Laing,  860 

Stewart,  570,571, 

Rrunton,  990 

C;irr,  571 

Lasvrie,  995 

995 

Bryan,  573 

Carson,  571 

Lejjge,  570,  991 

Stoddart,  570 

Buchanan,  996 

Ciieape,  571 

Ligln  foot,  570 

S-ott,  860 

Buhner,  862 

Cholmondeley 

Lindsay,  860 

Stuart,  995 

Burnett,  573 

(Marquis)  571 

Lindley,  571 

Tulbot,  860 

Burns,  572,  995 

Clirystie,  860 

Lindores,  570 

Taylor,  571 

Butler,  862 

Clapperton,  569 

Livingston,  995 

Teller,  995 

Byres,  862 

Cleland,  860 

Lorimer,  991 

Thomson,  571 

Ciiinicross,  572 

Clamvilliam  (Earl) 

Lowe,  860 

Thynne      (Lord), 

Caldwell,  574- 

Clarke,  571 

Lyon,  995 

571 

Callender,  861 

Clugston,  860 

JRIacalister,  570 

Tod,  571 

Calvert,  571 

Condamine,  570 

M'  Arthur,  860 

Torry,  860 

Campbell,    573. 

Cowan,  8CO 

M'Culloch,  571 

Turner,  995 

571,  ib.  861,  il>. 

Crawford,  569 

Macdonald,  991 

Tweed  ie,  571 

862,  995,  ib. 

Cruickshanks,  860 

Macfarlane,      571, 

Vincent,  860 

Carrington,  862 

Davidson,  570,  860 

860,  991,  ib. 

Walker,  860 

Carruthers,  571 

Deans,  860 

Macgregor,       570, 

Watson,  860 

Cassie,  571 

Deck,  991 

571 

Watt,  669 

Chambers,  572 

Dick,  859 

Mackay,  860 

Weir,  860 

Cheshire,  862    ' 

Dirom,  860 

Mackenzie,  860 

Whigham,  570 

Cliisholm,  571 

Dougal,  991 

M-Neill,  570 

Wilier,  570 

Clark,  572,  996,  ib. 

Douglas,  570 

Macqueen,  860 

Wilmot,  569 

Cockburn,  572 

Doubleday,  570 

Malcolm,  570 

Wilson,  570,  571 

Congaltoti,  572 

Downing,  860 

Martin,  571 

Wood,  995 

Corbet,  573 

Donald,  860 

Minto,  569 

Young,  571,  860 

Cornfoot,  571 

Drysdale,  570 

Moir,  571 

Craig,  861,996 

Duffin,  570 

Moodie,  859 

Creel  man,  571 

Duncan,  860 

Montebello  (Duke 

DEATHS. 

Crombie,  996 

Elliott,  569 

de),  571 

Aird,  571 

Cubitt,  571 

Erskine,  570,  571 

Morgan,  860 

Alexander,  571 

Culhert,  573 

Estcourt,  860 

Murray,  570,  860 

Alves,  573,  862 

Cumming,  572,  ib. 

Fonder,  579 

Oliphant,  570 

Amhersf,  572 

862 

Ferguson,  860,  861 

Paxton,  571 

Anderson,  861 

Cunningham,  574j 

Forbe.*,  860 

Perceval,  570 

Arison,  996 

861,863,  ib.  995 

Galli,  861 

Plews,  571 

Angus,  572 

Dale,  995 

Gipps,  571 

Ponton,  570 

Archibald,  572 

Dalgleish,  571 

Goodeve,  995 

llailton,  860 

Armstrong,  861 

Davidson,  573,995 

Gordon,  570 

llamage,  860 

Arundell,  572 

Deans,  996 

Graham,  569,  861 

Ramsay,  991 

Atholl  (Duke  of), 

Dempster,  573 

Gray,  991 

Reid,  571 

862 

Dewar,  572,  86  1 

Grccnltill,  570 

Ren  ton,    570,    ib. 

Auchterlony,  573 

Dick,  571 

Guthrie,  991 

995 

Barry  more,  571 

Dickie,  861 

Haldane,  570 

Riddell,  859 

Batli    (Marchion- 

Dickson, 572,  571, 

Halliday,  571 

Ritchie,  995 

ess)  571 

861,  862 

Hawkins,  571 

Robertson,  861 

Jk-atson,  861  ,  996 

Dirom,  9i)5 

Hay,  571 

Roscommon(Eail), 

Bell,  573,  995 

Dobie,  573 

Henderson,      569, 

820 

Beni.et,  513,571 

Donaldson,     573, 

860 

Rose,  570 

Beverley  (Earl  of) 

996 

Hill,  570 

Rowley,  570 

996 

Douglas,  572,  574-, 

Hog-,  995 

Russell,  570,  860 

Blackburn,  862 

862 

Home,  995 

Rutherford,  570 

Blair,  571,  862 

Dow,  862 

Hope,  571 

Sceales,  570 

Blantyre     (Lord), 

Dudgeon,  fl«6 

Horsburgh,  860 

Sclater,  860 

861 

Duff,  572 

Hoseason,  860 

Scott,  570,  860 

Bortlnvick,  661 

Duncan,  572,  ,Y,'l, 

Hunter,  860 

Seymour,  507 

Boston,  572 

ib.  995,  996 

Inglis,  5G9 

Shanks,  995 

Braid  wood,  996 

Edmonstore,  571 

Innes,  860 

Sinclair,  991 

Brand,  572 

Egerton,  861 

Irvine,  860 

Skelton,  991 

Brewster,  573 

Eider,  861 

Jamieson,  570,  991 

Smith,  570,  ib.  860 

Bridges,  573,  661 

Fearne,  861 

Jardine,  571 

Spence,  571 

Brodie,  861 

Fergus,  862 

Johnston,  860 

Spottiswoode,  995 

Brook?,  572 

Ferguson,  571 

Jones,  860 

St  Clair,  991 

Brown,  572,  573,ib. 

Finch,  995,  996 

Keith,  570 

Stevens,  991 

861,995,ib.  996 

Finrilay,  861 

Kington,  570 

Stevenson,  571 

Broughton,  995 

Fitzpatrick,  571 
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Fleming,  572,  862, 

Lamlu-,  B61 

Mood; 

Sir-err*,  r«>6 

ib. 

Lander,  573 

Morehead,  572 

Sillur,  571 

Foote,  572 

Landal*,  995 

Morton,  574 

Skene,  862 

Forbes,    574,   862, 

Lane,  574 

Morrison,  573,574 

Skinner,  573 

995 

Lang,  861 

Munro,  572,  995 

Skipsey,  672 

Forrest,  861,862 

Law,  573 

Mundell,  574 

Small,  995 

Fortune,  861 

Lavvrie,  ib.         ^ 

Muir,  861,  995 

Sommerville,  572 

Fraser,  861 

Lawson,  571 

Murray,572,ib.573, 

Speirs,  573 

Oirdner,  861 

Lees,  861 

ib.  574,  861,  996 

Spottiswoode,  573 

Gardyne,  996 

Leslie,  996 

Nairne  (Lord,)  574 

Sfedman,  573 

Geddes,  061 

Liddell,  862 

Nisbett,  572 

Steele,  574 

Gibson,  996 

Lillie,  996 

Nut  tall,  861 

Stein,  861 

Gilchrist,  861,  996 

Lindsay,  996 

Oehiltree,572 

Stephens,  861 

Gillii-s,  572 

Linning,  573 

O'Donel,  574 

Stewart,  572,  ib.  ib. 

Gillespie,  995 

Lockhart,  861 

Ogilvy,  572,  574 

574,  ib. 

Gladstone,  574 

Logan,  861 

Oliphant,  573 

Stirling,  574 

Glen,  861 

Lorimer,  995 

Orme,  572 

Stoddart,  574 

Gordon,  996 

Love,  572 

Paget,  995 

Strachun,  862 

Gourlay,  995 

Lumsdaine,  571 

Paston,  861 

Stuart,    571,   572, 

Graham,  997 

Lumsden,  573 

Paterson,  571,862 

995,  996 

Grant,  995,  ib. 

Lyon,  573,  862 

Penn,  574 

Swarsbrick,  862 

Gray,  862,  ib.  996 

M'Bean,  995 

Pepys,  573 

Syme,  996 

Grcenhill,  861 

M'Culloch,      572, 

Perkins,  861 

Taylor,  572 

Gregory,  574,  861 

573 

Petrie,  996 

Tcesdale,  995 

Greig,  996 

M'Diarmid,  573 

Pitcairn,  996 

Telfer,  573 

Greville,  571 

M'Donald,86  1,995 

Pole,   862 

Thomson,571,572, 

Gulland,  573 

Macdowall,  862 

Pott,  573 

ib.  573,  ib.  862, 

Guthrie,  861 

M'George,  573 

Prescott,  571 

995 

Haig,  852 

M'Gillewie,  573 

Primrose,  572,  573 

Thurlovr,  862 

Hamilton,573,  574, 

M'Gregor,  573 

Rae,  573 

Trotti-r,862,  995 

995 

Macintosh,572,861 

Ramsay,  573,  574, 

•Turnbul!,  861 

Hnrcourt     (Earl,) 

Mackay,  574 

996 

Tweedie,  801 

573 

Mackenzie,      573, 

Ranken,  572 

Umphray,  573 

Harley,  573 

862,  ib. 

Rattray,  862 

Uniacke,  996 

Hay,  572 

M'Laren,  995 

Raymond,  573 

Ure,  572 

Hazlitt,  862 

IM-Lean,  572,  861, 

lleoch,  573 

Vandammc,  574 

Henderson,  573,  ib. 

ib.  862,  995,  ib. 

Reeve,  862 

Vogan,  573 

995,996 

M'Leod,  861 

Rtid,  572,  ib.  8C2, 

Waddel,  574,  861 

Hill,  573,  862 

M  -Nab,  572 

996 

Waldon,  de,  995 

Hogg,  573,  861 

M'Neill,  573 

Renton,  996 

Walker,  99G,  ib. 

Home,  574 

M'Ritchie,  573 

Richardson,  995 

Wallace,  5? 

Horsford,  573 

Maitland,  997 

Robertson,      571, 

Walton,  996 

Hope,  572 

Majendie,  574 

583,  ib.  584,861, 

Wank-,  573 

Hume,  572 

Malcolm,  571 

ib.  ib.  ib.  996,  ib. 

Waters,  573 

Hunter,  574,  862 

Malmesbury 

Robin»on,  862 

Watson,  574,  996 

Hutchison,       861, 

(Countess.)  862 

Rochfort     (Earl), 

Wauchope,  996 

862 

Marjoribanks,  862 

8G2 

Weir,  573 

Hutton,  862 

Mearns,  862 

Ross,  574 

Wellesley,  861 

Inglis.573,  ib.  574, 

Meadow-bank,  574 

Rowlands,  86  1,862 

Welsh,  573 

Irvine,  571 

Milne,  861    "* 

Russell,  !- 

White,  574 

Irving,  574 

Milton     (Viscoun- 

Sandhurst, 861 

Wight,  574 

James,  573, 

tess,)  996 

Scales,^H^^ 

Wilkie,  572 

Johnston,  861 

Mitchell,   571,   ib. 

Scott,  572,  ib.  573, 

Wilkinson,  861 

Keir,  573 

573,  862 

ib.  996 

Williamson,  862 

ivermpck,  861 

Miller,   572,    673, 

Scully,  996 

Wilson,  571,  573, 

Kerr,  861,  ib. 

861,  fe 

Shank,  996 

862 

Kidd,  862 

Moffat,  573,  995 

Shanks,  573 

Witherstone,  571 

Kidston,  572 

Moir,  572,  861 

Shickle,  574 

Wood,  571- 

Knox,  572 

Montgomery,  996 

Simpson,  57'>,  oT.'J 

Wright,  572 

Laing,  571,  573 

Monteith,  996 

Sinclair,  995,  ib. 

Young,  861,  995 
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